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OUR  FUTURE  ARMY. 


THE  Parliamentary  session  of 
1875,  now  drawing  to  an  end, 
has  certainly  not  made  a name  for 
itself  by  any  notable  legislation. 
There  is,  however,  one  subject 
which  has  been  thoroughly  ven- 
tilated, both  in  and  outside  St. 
Stephen’s,  since  February  last,  and 
upon  which  during  the  coming 
recess  we  may  hope  to  see  public 
opinion  still  more  openly  expressed. 
No  one  who  reads  the  papers,  and 
who  notes  even  in  the  most  cursory 
manner  the  passing  events  of  the 
day,  can  have  failed  to  convince 
himself  of  three  facts — first,  that 
Europe  is  arming  ; secondly,  that 
the  English  army  is  not  what  it 
ought  to  be  ; thirdly,  that  we  must 
do  something,  and  that  something 
must  be  done  quickly,  if  we  are  to 
be  ready  either  to  defend  these 
shores  in  the  event  of  an  invasion, 
or  to  maintain  our  prestige  on  the 
Continent  should  certain  contin- 
gencies force  us  to  do  so.  What 
we  ought  to  do,  what  must  be  done, 
and  how  we  are  to  do  it  are  con- 
siderations involving  controversies 
which  can  only  do  good.  As  yet 
nothing  like  a clear  and  defined 
opinion  either  as  to  our  military 
shortcomings,  or  the  best  way  of 
remedying  them,  has  been  formed. 
But  there  are  few  thinking  men 
who  are  not  convinced  that,  as 
compared  to  what  it  ought  to  be, 
our  army  is  as  a wooden  ship  of 


thirty  years  ago  to  one  of  the  iron- 
clads which  now  form  the  fleets  of 
every  navy  in  the  world  ; and  that 
our  whole  national  energy  should 
be  bent  upon  forming  an  army  of 
the  future  which  would,  humanly 
speaking,  be  equal  to  any  work  it 
might  be  called  upon  to  perform. 

And  first  as  regards  our  army 
in  its  present  condition.  Without 
going  into  the  elaborate  statistics 
that  are  annually  set  forth  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War — sta- 
tistics which  leave  us  more  in  the 
dark  than  we  were  before  reading 
them,  and  which,  by  putting  down 
as  part  of  our  effective  land  forces 
troops  that  are  serving  in  India,  if 
they  do  not  assert  what  is  actually 
false,  certainly  do  much  in  econo- 
mising the  truth — let  us  allude  as 
the  nearest  approach  to  the  naked 
truth,  to  part  of  a speech  made  not 
long  ago  in  the  House  of  Commons 
by  Lord  Elcho.1  That  the  speech 
was  what  the  French  call  an  acte 
d’ accusation  of  our  whole  military 
system  we  are  quite  prepared  to 
admit.  But  that  his  Lordship’s 
figures  and  calculations  were  sub- 
stantially correct  no  military  man 
has  as  yet  denied;  and,  what  is 
still  more  to  the  purpose,  the  at- 
tempts that  have  been  made  by  a 
certain  portion  of  the  press  to  con- 
trovert his  speech  must  satisfy  im- 
partial minds  that  his  statements 
were  well  founded.  Mr.  Gathorne 


1 See  Parliamentary  Reports,  April  23,  1875. 
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Hardy’s  laboured  defence  of  the 
present  state  of  things  in  our  army  2 
reads  well,  and  is  admirably  suited 
as  a text-book  for  those  who  prefer 
making  light  of  any  danger  that 
is  not  close  at  hand  to  the  trouble 
and  worry  of  change  or  reform. 

In  the  Army  Estimates  for  the 
present  year,  as  brought  before  the 
House  of  Commons  on  March  8, 3 
we  are  shown  on  paper  that  Eng- 
land has  at  the  present  moment  an 
army  of  106,278  men,  with  372 
guns,  exclusive  of  those  on  colonial 
duty.  Of  the  former,  according  to 
the  same  authority,  there  are  43,730 
rank  and  file  of  infantry,  with  their 
regiments,  and  7,100  with  the  bri- 
gade depots.  But  after  subtracting 
the  lads  under  twenty  years  of  age, 
who  cannot  be  considered,  from  their 
youth,  as  fit  for  hard  work  in  the 
field,  and  who  in  any  other  coun- 
try in  Europe  would  be  put  under 
the  head  of  ‘ conscripts  ’ or  recruits ; 
and  after  deducting  for  sick,  pri- 
soners, men  wanting  to  complete,  and 
— what  is  a very  large  item  indeed  at 
the  present  day — deserters,  the  num- 
ber of  effective  bayonets  in  England 
dwindles  down  to  30,272.  In  other 
words,  we  could  place  in  line  a 
force  about  one-fourth  less  than  a 
single  German  army  corps,  of  which 
that  country  has,  besides  all  her 
reserves,  no  less  than  sixteen  at  the 
present  day.  If  we  turn  to  our 
cavalry,  a still  greater  contrast  be- 
tween our  forces  and  those  of  other 
countries  presents  itself.  Exclusive 
of  the  mounted  regiments  serving  in 
India  we  have  seventeen  corps,  or 
including  the  three  regiments  of 
Household  troops,  twenty  regiments 
serving  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Of 
these  few,  if  any,  could  bring  into 
the  field  more  than  250  effective 
men  and  horses.  This  would  give 
us  a total  of  5,000  cavalry,  scat- 


tered over  England  and  Ireland,  or 
some  900  short  of  what  is  to  be 
found  in  each  German  army  corps. 
The  most  serious  deficiency  in  these 
days,  when  battles  are  won  by 
those  who  have  the  most  effective 
and  quickest  served  artillery,  is  the 
paucity  of  the  number  of  guns  we 
could  take  into  the  field.  In  the 
Army  Estimates  we  are  told  that  we 
have  372  pieces  of  field  artillery. 
But  Lord  Elcho  proved  beyond  all 
doubt,  in  the  speech  to  which  we 
have  already  referred,  that,  as  we 
have  no  artillery  reserve — the  war 
strength  of  a foot  battery  is  204  men 
and  184  horses,  and  that  of  a horse 
battery  192  men  and  192  horses — 
we  could  not  with  our  present  artil- 
lery resources,  or  rather  with  our 
utter  want  of  them,  take  into  the 
field  more  than  120  guns.  Thus, 
supposing  that  we  drain  the  whole 
kingdom  of  every  effective  soldier, 
we  should  be  able  to  commence  a 
campaign  abroad,  or  to  defend  the 
shores  of  England,  Ireland,  and 
Scotland,  with  a force  of,  say,  5,250 
cavalry,  30,272  infantry,  and  120 
guns;  or,  as  we  said  before,  an 
army  just  about  equal  in  numbers 
to  one  of  the  sixteen  army  corps 
into  which  the  land  forces  of  Ger- 
many are  at  this  moment  divided.4 

Many  persons — we  might  say 
most  civilians — in  England  have  a 
sort  of  hazy,  undefined  idea  that 
there  exists  somewhere  or  other  a 
body  of  men  called  the  Army  Re- 
serves, and  that  when,  if  ever,  the 
day  of  trouble  comes  upon  us,  we 
should  only  have  to  draw  upon  these 
reserves,  as  a wealthy  man  might  do 
on  the  unemployed  funds  at  his 
banker’s,  and  thus  the  strength  of 
our  regiments  would  thenceforth 
be  more  than  sufficient  to  compete 
with  any  known  enemy.  But  when 
we  come  to  facts  matters  look  some- 


2 See  Parliamentary  Reports,  April  23,  1875. 

8 See  Parliamentary  Reports,  March  9. 

4 The  German  army  consists  now  of  sixteen  army  corps  of  40,000  each,  every  corps 
complete  in  itself  as  to  cavalry,  infantry,  artillery,  pontoons,  commissariat,  and  with 
three  guns  per  1,000  men.  See  Berlin  correspondent  of  Times,  February  10,  1875. 
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what  different.  The  army  reserves, 
setting  aside  pensioners,  number  on 
paper  little  more  than  7,000  men  ; 
and  of  these  it  is  well  known  in 
the  service  that  more  than  one-half,  if 
wanted  for  duty,  would  be  returned 
as  not  forthcoming.  As  for  our 
militia,  the  men  have,  no  doubt,  in 
them  the  making  of  excellent  sol- 
diers, but  they  have  as  yet  neither 
the  physical  stamina  nor  the  train- 
ing to  take  the  field  in  a campaign, 
and  it  would  require  at  least  eight 
or  ten  months’  continual  drill  and 
barrack  discipline  to  make  them 
more  hurtful  to  their  enemies  than 
they  would  now  be  to  their  friends. 

So  much  for  the  numbers  or  the 
quantity  of  our  present  army.  Let 
us  now  briefly  consider  the  quality 
of  our  troops. 

The  official  figures,  as  published 
by  the  War  Office,  state  that  the 
average  age  of  recruits  enlisted 
during  the  last  twelve  months  for 
the  infantry  of  the  Line  is  19  years 
and  9^  months.  But  what  do  these 
figures  mean  P Every  military  man 
knows  full  well  that  the  recorded  age 
of  a recruit  is  exactly  what  the  re- 
cruit chooses  to  state.  The  autho- 
rities have  no  means  whatever  of 
attesting  the  accuracy  of  what  he 
says.  If  the  lad  is  a likely -looking 
individual  and  is  free  from  any  com- 
plaint or  deformity  which  would 
hinder  the  surgeon  from  passing 
him,  he  is  only  too  welcome  first  to 
the  recruiting  sergeant  and  after- 
wards to  the  colonel  who  is  anxious 
to  fill  up  his  ranks.  The  recruiting 
sergeant,  anxious  not  to  lose  the  il. 
whi  ch  he  receives  for  each  recruit  that 
passes,  is  interested  in  getting  the 
men  he  enlists  through  the  ordeal. 
If  the  recruit  looks  very  young,  it 
is  suggested  to  him  that  if  he  is 
under  eighteen  years  of  age  he  will 
not  pass,  and  the  latter  makes 
things  pleasant  for  all  parties  by 
asserting  he  is  eighteen,  even  if 
he  be  two  or  three  years  younger. 
The  best  judges  as  to  whether  a 
recruit  is  fit  for  the  work  before 


him  are  the  officers  whose  command 
he  will  be  under.  Since  the 
commencement  of  the  present  year 
the  War  Office  issued  a sort  of 
circular  questioning  the  command- 
ing officers  of  regiments  whether 
they  were  satisfied  with  the  quality 
of  the  recruits  that  had  joined  them. 
The  paper  was  sent  to  136  colonels 
or  majors  commanding  regiments 
or  depots.  Of  these  32  declared 
themselves  positively  dissatisfied ; 
26  said  they  were  fairly  satisfied; 
and  the  remaining  78  merely 
pronounced  themselves  satisfied. 
When  we  remember  how  anxious  as 
a rule  military  men  are  not  to  make 
things  unpleasant  with  the  autho- 
rities, these  replies  may  be  regarded 
as  speaking  volumes. 

But  even  this  is  not  the  worst  fea- 
ture of  our  army  as  it  exists  at 
present.  Of  the  desertions  from  re- 
giments it  would  be  needless  to  speak 
at  length,  for  almost  every  paper  we 
take  up  records  one  or  more  cases 
of  the  kind.  At  one  time,  within 
the  last  twelve  months,  the  number 
of  deserters  confined  in  one  prison 
alone  was  equal  to  the  strength  of 
a battalion.  The  Police  Gazette  is 
full  of  advertisements  stating  that 
soldiers — mostly  recruits  — have 

deserted  from  nearly  every  regiment 
in  the  service.  Many  of  these  do 
not  content  themselves  with  one, 
or  even  two  desertions,  but  enlist 
and  re-enlist  again,  until  they  are 
found  out  and  punished ; when  it  is 
more  than  likely  they  come  out  of 
gaol  and  again  find  their  way  to 
the  recruiting  sergeant’s  haunts. 
In  an  infantry  regiment  serving  in 
India  a soldier  was  not  long  ago 
discovered  who  had,  at  different 
times  within  the  space  of  about 
three  years,  enlisted  in,  and  deserted 
from,  no  fewer  than  seven  different 
corps. 

Briefly,  very  briefly,  told,  the 
above  are  the  present  features  that 
distinguish  our  army,  and  this  at  a 
time  when  every  Power  in  Europe 
is  setting  its  house  in  order  as 
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regards  military  matters.  To 
repeat  a simile  we  have  used 
before,  we  are  as  far  behind  other 
nations  in  military  matters  as  we 
would  be  in  our  navy  had  we  still 
no  vessels  but  those  of  wood.  To 
quote  the  words  of  a well-known 
military  paper : 

Everyone  in  the  least  conversant  with 
the  organisation  of  the  Russian,  the 
German,  the  Austrian,  or  the  French 
armies  must  have  long  ago  perceived  that, 
if  for  no  other  reason,  our  army  is  nume- 
rically too  insignificant  even  to  turn  the 
scale  in  any  Continental  war  ; yet  no  pro- 
position for  its  increase  has  emanated  from 
the  "War  Ofhee.  The  merest  tyro  in  the 
study  of  modern  military  history  has  long 
known  that  in  the  rapid  wars  of  the  pre- 
sent day  the  advantage  of  the  power  of 
the  offensive  has  been  in  an  enormous 
degree  developed.  Yet  we  still  not  only 
have  no  striking  force,  but  seem  to 
have  no  idea  of  instituting  such  a force. 
The  army  of  Great  Britain  at  home  is  at 
•present  but  a depot  for  the  relief  of  the 
garrisons  in  India  and  the  colonies.  With- 
out the  least  exaggeration  we  may  say  that 
we  possess  no  army  for  European  warfare. 
The  militia  is  not  available  for  foreign 
service ; yet  it  would  not  require  a magi- 
cian to  evolve  from  that  force  a formidable 
instrument  for  a campaign  within  a mode- 
rate distance  of  our  shores.  The  volun- 
teers have  been  entirely  overlooked ; yet 
their  raw  material  is  excellent,  and  from 
them,  too,  might  be  obtained  more  than 
the  mere  possibility  of  being  called  out 
when  an  enemy  had  already  landed.  The 
most  sure  guarantee  against  being  invaded 
is  the  possession  of  the  power  of  invading. 
How  would  Germany  have  fared  in  the 
last  war  if  she  had  been  content  to  stand  on 
the  defensive,  and  to  draw  up  a cordon  of 
citizen  soldiers  on  the  Elbe  or  the  "Weser? 
It  is  well  known  that  the  centralisation  of 
our  military  system  is  most  baneful ; yet 
no  steps  are  being  taken  to  decentralise 
the  cumbrous  machinery  of  the  War 
Office,  and  to  institute  some  method  of 
rapid  mobilisation.  It  is  not  even  yet 
known  how  many  troops  could  by  rail- 
way be  concentrated  within  a given  time 
at  a certain  point.  Our  armament  of  the 
artillery  is  objected  to  by  very  many  well 
able  to  form  an  excellent  opinion.  The 
arm  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  infantry  is 
openly  cavilled  against  as  inferior  to  that 
adopted  by  foreign  Powers.  The  general 
opinion  of  those  most  qualified  to  judge  is 


that  horses  for  neither  the  requisite  amount 
of  cavalry  nor  the  absolutely  necessary 
quantity  of  transport  could  be  collected 
without  such  a loss  of  time  as  would 
render  the  collection  of  animals  totally 
unnecessary.5 

In  the  above  quotation  the  italics 
are  our  own.  We  commend  e very- 
line  in  it  to  the  careful  consideration 
of  those  who  believe  our  military 
system  to  be  something  little  short 
of  perfection,  merely  adding,  by  way 
of  comment,  that  the  well-known 
and  very  ably  conducted  paper  from 
which  it  is  taken  is  looked  upon  as 
the  leading  military  journal  of  the 
day,  as  the  organ  of  the  best  men 
amongst  the  officers  in  the  service, 
and  in  a very  considerable  measure 
as  the  mouthpiece  of  H.R.H.  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge,  the  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  English  army. 
Moreover,  we  are  quite  certain  that 
every  word  it  contains  would  find 
a ready  echo  of  assent  at  every 
mess-table  in  the  kingdom,  in  India, 
or  in  our  colonies.  ‘ The  most  sure 
guarantee  against  being  invaded  is 
the  possession  of  the  power  of  in- 
vading.’ In  these  words  of  the 
foregoing  extract  is  contained  the 
first  and  chief  consideration  on 
which  our  future  army  ought  to  be 
founded. 

But  there  is  a part  of  our 
subject  which  ought  not  to  be 
forgotten ; it  is  this : As  regards 
military  matters  England  is  in  one 
respect  unlike  all  other  countries. 
Our  immense  Indian  Empire,  and 
our  scattered  and  very  extensive 
colonies,  require,  so  to  speak,  an 
army  for  themselves.  The  soldier 
who  serves  at  home  may  dislike  to 
do  so  abroad,  and  vice  versa.  In 
any  case,  as  the  conditions  of  home 
and  colonial  service  are  essentially 
different,  they  ought  to  be  kept 
apart.  In  a word,  we  ought  for  the 
future  to  have  two  armies,  the  one 
for  service  in  England — and  should 
a war  in  which  we  had  to  take  part 
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break  out  in  Europe,  liable  to  be 
sent  on  the  Continent — the  other 
for  India  and  the  colonies.  Of  these 
two  let  us  first  consider  our  home 
army. 

In  the  spring  of  the  present  year 
there  appeared  a very  remarkable 
pamphlet,  upon  the  subject  of  which 
we  propose  to  treat.  The  writer  of 
the  brochure  is  Captain  H.  W.  L. 
Hime,  of  the  Koval  Artillery,  who 
undertook  his  task  as  a competitor 
for  the  prize  offered  by  the  United 
Service  Institution  on  the  subject 
of  Recruiting  for  the  Army.6  This 
small  work  is  remarkable  in  more 
ways  than  one.  It  gives  a concise 
and  very  good  account  of  the  re- 
cruiting service  in  England  for  the 
last  hundred  years ; and  the  author 
gradually  demonstrates  how  the 
only  possible  road  out  of  our  pre- 
sent difficulties  is  that  of  adopting 
the  system  which  in  all  other  Euro- 
pean countries  has  become  a recog- 
nised institution — namely,  universal 
conscription. 

In  this  view  we  entirely  coincide. 

It  is  impossible  for  any  reason- 
able man  to  read  the  newspapers 
of  the  present  day,  or  to  mark  the 
various  discussions  in  and  out  of 
Parliament,  without  coming  to  the 
inevitable  conclusion  that  our  Eng- 
lish system  of  voluntary  enlistment 
is  breaking  down  more  and  more 
every  year,  and  that  if  things  go  on 
for  a little  longer  at  the  same  rate 
it  must  collapse  altogether. 

Nor  can  the  authorities  be 
blamed  for  not  trying  new  schemes 
in  their  attempts  to  keep  up  the 
strength  of  the  army.  Long  ser- 
vice and  short  service;  compara- 
tively high  bounties  and  no  bounties 
at  all;  rewards  for  good  conduct; 
the  hopes  of  promotion  to  commis- 
sions ; good  feeding ; improved 
clothing;  gratuitous  education  for 
recruits,  and  the  same  for  the 


children  of  soldiers ; a regular 
system  of  rewards  for  good  conduct ; 
these  and  a score  of  other  reforms 
have  one  after  another  been  tried, 
and  have  been  found  of  little  or  no 
avail  in  filling  our  ranks.  There 
never  was,  in  the  history  of  the 
British  army,  a period  when  our 
soldiers  were  as  well  treated  as 
they  are  now ; aiid  there  never  was 
a time  when  recruits  were  so  diffi- 
cult to  get,  and  desertions  from  our 
regiments  so  numerous.  In  Mr. 
Clode’s  Military  Forces  of  the  Grown , 
a very  valuable  work,  from  which 
Captain  Hime,  in  the  prize  essay 
we  have  mentioned  before,  quotes 
freely,  it  is  stated  that  in  1718  the 
barracks  and  barrack  furniture  of 
the  Foot  Guards  cost  an  average  of 
less  than  12 1.  per  man,  whereas  at 
the  present  day  they  cost  not  less 
than  225?.  a man.7  Nor  can  any- 
one who  was  acquainted  with  the 
interior  economy  of  the  service, 
even  so  late  as  twenty  years  ago, 
fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  won- 
derful change  for  the  better  that 
has  taken  place  in  the  food,  the 
bedding,  the  amusements  provided 
for  the  men,  and  all  that  concerns 
the  soldier  either  in  barracks  or 
camp.  And  yet,  as  any  regimental 
officer  will  say,  the  quality  of  the 
men  has  greatly  deteriorated,  it  is 
every  year  becoming  more  and  more 
difficult  to  fill  our  ranks,  and  deser- 
tions were  never  so  numerous  as 
they  are  at  present. 

For  actual  home  work — for  that 
work  which  in  foreign  countries  is 
performed  by  the  troops,  but  in 
England  falls  to  the  lot  of  the 
police — we  have,  thank  God,  little 
or  no  use.  It  is  only  in  extreme 
cases,  and  even  then  more  as  a 
precaution  than  even  as  a threat, 
that  our  soldiers  are  ever  called 
upon  to  quell  riots  or  subdue 
mobs.  But  no  man  of  sense  and 


6 Universal  Conscription,  the  only  Answer  to  the  Recruiting  Question.  By  Capt.  H* 
W.  L.  Hime,  R.A.  London,  Mitchell  and  Son,  Charing  Cross,  1875. 

7 Clode’s  Military  Forces  of  the  Crown , chap.  xi. 
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observation  can  deny  that  we  do 
want,  and  are  daily  more  and 
more  in  want  of,  that  ‘sure  gua- 
rantee ’ against  invasion  which 
alone  can  secure  us  from  the  most 
disastrous  panics  when  the  day  of 
trial  comes.  England  has  always 
been  most  reluctant  to  enter  upon 
war,  but  in  these  times  who  can 
tell,  not  what  a year,  but  what  a 
month,  or  even  a week,  may  bring 
forth  ? And  if  we  were  found  want- 
ing at  such  a time,  where  should  we 
be  P 

It  is  easy  to  talk  largely  of 
conscription  being  an  abandon- 
ment of  our  liberties ; ' but  does 
not  every  man,  under  certain  condi- 
tions, owe  to  his  country  the  debt  of 
having  to  defend  his  native  land  ? 
Our  home  army  ought  to  consist  of 
at  least  200,000  men,  under  training 
for  one  year.  There  ought  to  be  no 
longer  any  distinction  between  re- 
gulars, militia,  and  volunteers. 
Every  man  in  England,  no  matter 
what  his  rank  or  occupation, 
ought  to  serve  for  twelve  months 
in  the  first  line,  and  afterwards  to 
be  called  out,  as  the  first  reserve,  for 
a month  every  year,  and  be  obliged 
to  take  up  arms  at  a minute’s 
notice  if  called  upon.  A vicarious 
army,  in  which  the  man  who  can 
afford  to  purchase  a substitute  is 
allowed  to  do  so,  is  perhaps  the 
worst,  as  it  certainly  is  a greater, 
sham  than  even  the  voluntary 
system.  Of  this  we  have  a sad 
lesson  in  the  unbroken  series  of  de- 
feats of  the  French  army  during  the 
late  war.  The  scheme  of  systematic 
purchase  of  substitutes  was  only 
fully  introduced  into  that  service 
about  1855,  and  fifteen  years  later 
the  army  was  ruined  beyond  re- 
demption.8 The  blunders  of  our 
neighbours  ought  to  serve  as  warn- 
ings, just  as  the  successes  of  the 
Germans  should  be  an  example 
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to  us.  Our  home  army  ought  to 
be  a national  force,  a truly  British 
army.  As  Professor  Cairns  very 
truly  says  in  his  Political  Fssctys — 
another  work  of  which  Captain 
Hime  has  largely  availed  himself  in 
his  prize  essay — 

The  capital  fact  of  the  case  is  that  the 
method  of  warfare  has  been  changed.  The 
struggle  has  been  transferred  from  standing 
armies  to  armed  populations ; and  until 
we  recognise  this  fact,  and  adapt  our 
defence  to  the  altered  circumstances,  our 
position  cannot  be  otherwise  than  pre- 
carious  It  may  be  that  war- 

fare carried  on  by  entire  populations  is 
£ essentially  retrograde ; ’ but  retrograde 
or  not,  this  is  the  danger  against  which 
we  have  to  provide.  And  it  seems 
to  me  that  there  would  be  as  little  solace 
to  our  dignity  as  compensation  for  our 
suffering,  on  finding  ourselves  the  victims 
of  combinations  we  might  easily  have 
foreseen,  to  reflect  that  we  had  only  made 
our  preparations  against  more  civilised 
methods  of  attack.’ 9 

If  the  learned  author  of  these 
lines  had  been,  as  the  writer  of 
this  paper  was,  in  Germany  when 
war  was  proclaimed,  he  would 
have  been  able  to  illustrate 
his  words  with  what  was  to  be 
seen  every  day,  and  several 
times  in  each  day.  Young  men 
who  had  been  clerks  in  offices  in 
London,  Leeds,  Liverpool,  Man- 
chester, Paris,  Milan,  and  every 
city  where  trade  or  business  exists, 
kept  arriving  by  each  train  at  the 
head-quarters  of  their  divisions  or 
army  corps  to  which  they  belonged. 
There  was  no  disorder,  no  confusion. 
No  matter  what  distance  they  had 
come  from — and  many  thousands 
came  even  from  the  far  West  of 
America- — every  man  knew  his  place, 
and  at  once  took  that  place  in  the 
brigade,  the  regiment,  the  squadron,, 
or  the  company  to  which  he  be- 
longed. The  German  army  was 
indeed  4 an  armed  population.’ 
Our  own  Foot  Guards,  when  return- 


8 See  Trochu’s  liArmee  frangaise  en  1867,  and  Les  Institutions  militaires  de  la  France, 
by  H.R.H.  the  Duke  d’Aumale. 

9 See  Professor  Cairns’  Political  Essays,  p.  219. 
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ing  to  their  barracks  from  a stroll  in 
London,  are  not  better  acquainted 
■with  the  exact  place  they  will  have 
to  stand  in  at  the  next  parade  than 
was  the  banker’s  clerk  who  came 
from  New  York  or  Chicago  to  join 
his  corps  at  Coblentz,  Cologne,  or 
Mannheim,  so  perfect  were  all  the 
most  minute  details  of  the  service. 
In  a recent  speech  in  the  House  of 
Commons  Lord  Elcho  deprecated 
the  idea  of  ‘Prussianising’  the 
English  army,  but  it  would  be  well 
if  his  lordship  had  at  the  same 
time  pointed  out  some  other  military 
system  as  complete  in  itself,  and 
which  can  be  so  effectually  enlarged 
upon  any  given  emergency. 

There  is,  however,  another  con- 
sideration on  the  subject  of  conscrip- 
tion as  being  superior  to  voluntary 
enlistment  for  a national  army,  which 
we  will  quote  also  from  Professor 
Cairns  before  dismissing  this  part 
of  our  subject.  The  italics  are  our 
own  : 

‘ In  very  truth.’  he  says,  ‘ it  signifies 
little  whether  our  present  method  of  re- 
cruiting he  effectual  or  not;  for  were  we 
thus  to  obtain  an  army  numerous  enough 
for  our  purpose,  the  expense  of  such  a 
force,  maintained  on  the  principle  of  a 
standing  army  of  the  English  pattern, 
would  be  simply  ruinous.  Our  entire  re- 
venue applied,  exclusively  to  military  pur- 
poses would  not  suffice  for  the  drain , and 
we  might  as  well  be  crushed  at  once  by 
the  enemy  as  ruined  by  the  slow  torture  of 
the  tax-gatherer.  And  I venture  to  go 
further  still.  Even  though  the  needful 
force  could  thus  be  raised,  and  the  means 
of  supporting  it  were  forthcoming,  what 
just  confidence  could  be  placed  in  an  in- 
strument of  the  quality  which  alone  such  a 
process  could  give  us?  The  system  re- 
maining the  same,  the  character  of  the 
men  composing  one  army  would  continue 
to  be  what  it  now  is  ; and  we  should  thus, 
in  the  resort,  have  to  stake  our  national 
existence  on  a struggle  on  which  the  pro- 
letaires  and  the  pariahs  of  our  community 
would  be  matched  against  the  average 
citizens  of  other  States.’10 

With  practical  men  the  question 
will  naturally  arise  whether  uni- 


versal conscription  would  ever  be 
accepted  by  the  English  people,  to 
‘say  nothing  as  to  whether  it  would 
ever  be  voted  by  Parliament.  We 
not  only  believe  that  it  would  be 
accepted,  but  that,  if  fairly  enacted 
and  fairly  carried  out,  it  would 
become  most  popular,  and  would 
raise  the  character  of  the  army  from 
what  it  is  now  in  the  eyes  of  but 
too  many  of  our  countrymen  to 
that  of  a national  institution  to 
which  every  man  worthy  of  the 
name  of  Englishman  would  be 
proud  to  belong.  Greater  changes 
than  this — much  greater  variance 
from  our  long- established  notions — 
have  not  only  been  accepted  in 
this  country,  but  have  become  ex- 
ceedingly popular.  Who  twenty 
years  ago  would  have  thought  that  it 
would  ever  be  practicable  to  raise 
in  every  city  and  town  and  borough 
corps  of  volunteers,  in  which  the 
small  shopkeeper,  the  artisan,  and 
the  labourer  would  stand  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  the  well-to-do  classes, 
wear  the  same  uniform,  submit  to 
the  same  drill,  and  be  subject  to 
the  same  rebukes  from  their  superior 
officers  ? Or  what  officer  who 
served  even  a dozen  years  ago  in 
the  army  would  then  have  thought 
that  the  purchase  system  could  ever 
have  been  abolished  ? Englishmen 
are  perhaps  slow  to  be  convinced  of 
the  necessity  for  any  radical  change ; 
but,  when  once  convinced,  no  people 
in  the  world  are  more  ready  or 
willing  to  work  out  a reform.  Be- 
sides, it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten 
that  in  the  national  army  for  home 
such  as  we  propose  the  two  great 
evils  which  the  English  recruit  fears, 
and  which  the  English  soldier  hates 
most,  would  no  longer  exist.  There 
would  be  no  Indian  or  colonial  ser- 
vice, and  the  time  which  the  con- 
scripts would  actually  have  to  serve 
in  the  ranks  in  time  of  peace,  the 
barrack  life  they  would  have  to 
endure,  would  be  limited  to  one  year. 


10  Political  Essays,  pp.  222,  223. 
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Nor  would  there  be  any  great  hard- 
ship in  any  young  man  of  twenty- 
one  or  twenty-two  years  of  age,  and 
in  good  health,  submitting  for  twelve 
months  to  the  discipline  and  petty 
annoyances  of  the  barrack  yard. 
At  the  present  day  there  are 
thousands  of  well-born  and  gently 
nurtured  men  who  for  various  reasons 
voluntarily  undergo  much  greater 
privations  as  sportsmen,  travellers 
by  land  and  sea,  and  as  colonists  of 
various  kinds. 

Many  military  men  would 
strongly  object  to  the  period  of 
service  in  what  may  be  called  the 
first  line  being  limited  to  one  year, 
and  would  declare  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  make  an  average  recruit 
into  a good  soldier  in  that  time.  In 
the  prize  essay  to  which  we  have 
before  referred  Captain  Hime 
anticipates  this  difficulty,  and  meets 
it  in  the  following  way : 

We  have  no  experience  whatever  in 
the  matter.  Our  experience  is  entirely 
confined  to  the  lowest  and  worst  members 
of  the  community  soldiers.  If  they  can 
be  made  soldiers  in  two  years,  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  conscripts  repre- 
senting the  whole  mass  of  our  population 
could  not  be  made  efficient  in  one  year.  The 
discipline  would  have  to  be  rigid,  no  doubt, 
and  the  drill  never-ending;  but  if  the 
system  were  carried  out  with  a will,  no 
sane  man  can  doubt  its  ultimate  success.’11 

In  a minor  degree  we  no  doubt 
have  his  opinion  confirmed  by  what 
we  see  every  day  in  the  volunteer 
corps,  as  well  as  in  the  fact  that 
young  officers  who  join  a regiment 
are  taught  their  duty  in  a much 
shorter  time  than  the  recruits. 
With  educated,  or  even  partly 
educated,  men  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  is  infinitely  easier 
to  inculcate  military  teaching  than 
with  average  recruits.  In  our  pre- 
sent army,  excepting,  perhaps,  the 
Household  brigade,  ignorance  is 
the  rule  and  education  the  excep- 
tion. With  an  army  of  men  raised 
from  all  ranks  and  degrees  of 


society  the  reverse  would  be  the 
case. 

To  enter  into  all  the  minute  de- 
tails of  our  future  army  would  be 
useless,  as  well  as  foreign  to  our 
present  intentions  ; but  as  an  out- 
line of  the  scheme  we  propose  for 
the  home  army  we  may  glance  at 
one  or  two  of  what  would  probably 
be  the  conditions  of  the  service 
under  the  new  scheme. 

Let  us  suppose  that,  at  the  age 
of  twenty-one,  a young  man  joins 
the  regiment  to  which  he  is  to  be 
attached,  and  remains  with  it  a full 
year.  It  may  be  that  he  takes  a 
liking  to  the  work,  and  that  instead 
of  returning  home  at  the  end  of  the 
twelve  months  elects  to  remain  in 
the  ranks.  That  many  will  do  so 
there  can  be  but  little  doubt;  and  as 
it  must  be  from  those  individuals 
that  non-commissioned  officers  will 
be  selected,  so  it  ought  to  be  that  to 
them,  and  only  to  them,  commissions 
ought  to  be  granted,  once  the  system 
is  fully  at  work.  But  suppose  that 
our  conscript  does  not  remain  in 
the  army — suppose  that,  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  he  returns — as  the  im- 
mense majority  no  doubt  will  re- 
turn— to  his  home  and  his  civilian 
occupations.  He  will  then  form  part 
of  the  first  reserve.  For  eight 
years  he  will  be  called  out  for  a 
month  every  year.  He  will  go  into 
camp  or  barracks,  and  there  repeat 
the  lessons  he  learnt  when  in  the 
ranks  as  a recruit.  He  will,  like 
the  German  soldier,  know  the  divi- 
sion, brigade,  regiment,  and  com- 
pany to  which  he  belongs,  and  in 
the  event  of  war  will  be  able  at 
once  to  take  his  place  in  the  corps 
to  which  he  belongs ; and  as  all 
corps  will  be  mobilised  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  their  own  home,  he  will 
never  be  far  from  his  family.  After 
thirty  years  of  age,  supposing  him 
to  have  joined  his  first  regiment 
when  he  was  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  he  will  belong  to  the  second 


11  Prize  Essay  on  the  Becruiting  Question,  by  Capt.  Hime,  R.A.,  p.  31. 
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reserve,  be  only  liable  to  be  called 
out  for  a week  in  every  year,  or  in 
the  event  of  the  country  being  in- 
vaded. When  forty  years  of  age 
he  will  be  entirely  free  of  the  ser- 
vice, and  not  liable  to  be  called  out 
at  all.  Surely  in  this  there  is  no 
great  amount  of  hardship.  We  are 
told  that  Englishmen  would  never 
submit  to  even  this  much  of  com- 
pulsory service.  But  are  we,  then, 
less  patriotic  or  less  loyal  than  our 
Canadian  cousins  ? They  are  Eng- 
lishmen like  ourselves , and  yet 
they  submit  to  universal  liability  to 
military  service,  and  that,  too,  for 
a much  longer  period  than  that  we 
have  indicated  above. 

But  the  word  conscription  may 
be  misunderstood.  By  it  we  most 
certainly  do  not  mean  the  system 
prevalent  in  Erance  until  after  the 
late  war.  No  man,  be  he  peer  or 
peasant,  ought  to  be  exempt  from 
military  service  because  he  can 
afford  to  pay  for  a substitute.  To 
enact  such  a law  would  be  as  if, 
when  changing  our  fleet  from 
wooden  to  armour- covered  vessels, 
we  had  given  them  an  outer  coating 
of  tin  instead  of  one  of  iron.  The 
French  army  during  the  later 
days  of  the  Empire  was  what  may 
be  called  a vicarious  armyj  and  as 
such  was  composed  in  a great  mea- 
sure of  far  worse  characters  than  if 
it  had  been  enlisted  by  voluntary 
means,  as  are  our  own  land  forces. 
To  a system  which  would  compel  the 
man  who  cannot  raise  enough  to 
buy  a substitute  to  serve,  but  would 
exempt  all  those  who  have  a certain 
balance  at  their  banker’s,  we  are 
certainly  of  opinion  that  English- 
men would  never  submit.  It  would, 
however,  be  very  different  if  military 
service  were  made  universal,  and 
if  nothing  but  sickness  or  physical 
defects  would  exempt  a man  from 
paying  the  debt  of  serving  his 
country. 

Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  gra- 


dually, if  slowly,  the  country  at 
large  is  coming  to  this  opinion.  A 
-year  ago  anyone  who  advocated 
such  a measure  would  have  been 
deemed  little  short  of  a lunatic. 
Now  even  military  men  are  not 
ashamed  to  confess  that,  whatever 
might  be  said  against  the  scheme, 
it  is  the  only  plan  by  which  we  shall 
ever  be  able  to  have  a national  home 
army  which  shall  be  equal  to  any 
emergency. 

In  the  essay  .we  have  already  more 
than  once  noticed  Captain  Hime 
devotes  a few,  very  few,  lines  to 
what  he  considers  ought  to  be  the 
practical  means  of  carrying  out  uni- 
versal conscription. 

Conscription  would  be  tried  as  an  ex- 
periment under  chosen  officers  and  non- 
commissioned officers  the  first  year — say 
1877.  Conscription  would  be  again  expe- 
rimentally tried  in  1878,  10,000  conscripts 
only  being  called  out  the  first  year,  and 
20,000  the  second.’ 12 

This,  however,  belongs  more  to 
details  which  are  a matter  of  after 
consideration,  than  to  the  main  part 
of  our  subject,— what  our  army  of 
the  future  ought  to  be. 

But  supposing  that  universal  con- 
scription, or  rather  universal  liabi- 
lity to  military  service,  becomes  law 
in  England,  our  difficulties  will  be 
but  half  over  unless  the  authorities 
agree  to  carry  out  the  whole  system 
of  substituting  at  home  a national 
army  for  one  which  is  composed  of 
volunteers.  A great  deal  of  non- 
sense has  been  written,  and  more 
has  been  said,  about  raising  the 
militia  to  become  what  is  really  re- 
quired in  our  army  of  the  future. 
It  is  all  very  well  for  country  papers 
to  praise  this  force ; and  no  doubt,  in 
a general  way — more  particularly 
considering  the  difficulties  it  has  to 
contend  with — it  deserves  all  that 
can  be  said  in  its  favour ; but  it  is 
not  with  a force  like  this,  nor  with 
men  disciplined  as  these  are,  that 
we  can  find  that  £ sure  guarantee 


12  Prize  Essay,  by  Capt.  Hime,  R.A.,  p.  31. 
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against  invasion  which  ought  to 
form  the  object  of  our  national  am- 
bition. No  merely  local  force  can  ever 
form  a national  army.  In  our  army 
of  the  future  our  first  line  of  con- 
scripts— the  men  who  are  under 
arms  for  a year — might  with  ad- 
vantage be  brought  as  much  as 
possible  from  the  same  county  or 
town  into  the  same  regiment  or 
brigade.  Our  Highland,  our  Irish, 
and  the  few  English  regiments  that 
have  local  traditions  about  them 
have  always  done  well — have,  if 
possible,  done  better  than  the  others 
who  had  no  local  name.  But  it 
would  be  a great  mistake  to  confine 
those  corps  to  service  in  their  own 
counties.  The  Lincolnshire  bri- 
gade, or  the  regiment  whose  ranks 
are  filled  by  Lincolnshire  men,  ought 
not  to  be  quartered  in  the  county 
of  Lincoln.  That  they,  like  the 
Welsh  Fusiliers,  the  Gordon  High- 
landers, or  the  ftoyal  Irish,  should 
preserve  their  distinction,  and  that 
men  from  the  same  locality  should 
be  brought  as  much  together  as 
possible,  would  be  in  every  way  ad- 
vantageous to  the  service ; but  we 
are  of  opinion  that  local  service — 
that  is,  the  quartering  of  regiments 
in  the  towns  or  counties  where  they 
were  raised — would  be  a very  great 
mistake. 

How  our  army  of  the  future  ought 
to  be  officered  is  no  doubt  a question 
of  grave  consideration.  And  here 
it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  remind 
our  readers  that  the  country  owes 
a deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  Mr. 
Gladstone  for  having  got  rid  of 
that  national  disgrace,  and  canker- 
worm  of  our  army,  promotion  by 
purchase.  As  yet  justice  hias  not 
been  done  those  who,  in  the  face 
of  so  many  difficulties,  carried  a 
measure  without  which  no  reform 
of  our  many  military  evils  could 
ever  have  been  effective.  The 
abolition  of  the  purchase  system 
has  no  doubt  cleared  the  way  for 
the  establishment  of  a national 
army  which  would  be  able  to  com- 
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pete  with  any  enemy  that  might 
be  brought  against  it  in  time  of 
war,  and  which  would  not  cost  the 
country  so  much  as  the  present 
army  in  times  of  peace.  The  system 
now  practised  of  open  examinations 
for  the  junior  rank  in  the  army,, 
and  the  plan  of  making  that  rank, 
as  it  were,  probationary  to  the  one 
of  lieutenant,- — as  well  as  proba- 
tionary to  remaining  at  all  in 
the  service, — are  certainly  to  be 
praised,  and  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  they  could  be  improved 
upon.  But  with  a really  national 
army  an  additional  condition  ought 
to  be  insisted  upon.  The  candidate 
for  a commission,  like  the  rest 
of  his  countrymen,  ought  to  be 
obliged  to  spend  a year  in  the 
ranks  of  the  army.  When  he  has 
gone  through  that  ordeal,  and  can 
pass  the  required  examination,  he 
ought  to  be  promoted  as  a matter 
of  course  to  the  grade  of  sub- 
lieutenant, and  the  term  of  his 
probation  for  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant ought  to  be  shorter  than  it 
is  now.  For  higher  promotion — 
from  lieutenant  to  captain,  from 
captain  to  major,  and  from  major 
to  lieutenant-colonel — there  is  little 
or  no  fault  to  be  found  with  the 
present  system  of  promotion,  which 
is  partly  by  choice,  but  chiefly  by 
seniority.  In  the  commissioned 
ranks  it  would  be  difficult  to  main- 
tain officers  belonging  to  any  par- 
ticular town  or  country  with  the 
men  raised  in  those  localities.  And 
yet  when  and  where  it  could  be 
done,  the  advantage  to  the  service 
would  be  immense.  All  who  have 
served  in  the  army  know  how  much 
better  Scotch  and  Irish  soldiers  are 
commanded  by  officers  who  are 
their  own  countrymen  than  by 
those  who  come  from  parts  of  the 
country  unknown  to  those  under 
them. 

An  essential  feature  in  our  army 
of  the  future  ought  to  be  the 
dividing  of  that  force  into  a certain 
number  of  army  corps,  each  such 
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corps,  like  those  of  Germany — and 
like  those  of  France  latterly — to  be 
complete  in  itself  in  every  respect. 
In  times  of  peace  the  numerical 
strength  of  these  corps  would  be 
comparatively  small ; but  with  uni- 
versal liability  to  military  service, 
and  with  the  great  and  most  essen- 
tial feature  of  the  German  system, 
that  of  every  man  who  is  not 
actually  serving  knowing  exactly 
the  army  corps,  the  division,  the 
brigade,  the  regiment,  the  troop  or 
company,  and  the  very  squad  of 
that  troop  or  company,  to  which  he 
would  belong  if  called  upon  to  take 
arms,  the  increase  of  our  army  by 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  is 
but  the  affair  of  a few  days.  What 
is  the  ruin  of  our  service  at  present, 
and  what  was  the  ruin  of  the  French 
army  until  after  the  war,  is  the 
centralisation  of  everything  at  the 
War  Office  of  the  capital.  The 
centralisation  ought  to  be  by  army 
corps.  We  are  not  living  in  the 
time  when  weeks,  and  even  months, 
were  given  in  which  to  organise  an 
expedition.  If  we  can  get  a few 
hours,  or  at  most  a few  days,  in 
which  to  make  everything  ready, 
we  ought  t6  consider  ourselves  ex- 
tremely fortunate.  Let  us  suppose 
that  the  United  Kingdom  is  so 
divided  for  military  purposes  as  to 
have  the  head-quarters  of  an  army 
corps  in  London ; a second  at  Ports- 
mouth ; a third  at  Harwich  ; a fourth 
at  Cardiff  or  Bristol:  a fifth  at 
Liverpool  or  Manchester ; a sixth  at 
Newcastle-on- Tyne ; a seventh  at 
Edinburgh;  an  eighth  at  Dundee; 
a tenth  on  the  west  coast  of  Scotland; 
an  eleventh  at  Wick ; a twelfth  at 
Dublin ; a thirteenth  at  Cork ; a 
fourteenth  at  Galway ; and  a 
fifteenth  at  Belfast.  Let  us 
further  imagine  that,  according 
to  the  rule  of  universal  military 
service,  each  of  these  corps — which, 
as  a matter  of  course,  would  be 
subdivided  into  divisions  and  bri- 
gades, stationed  at  the  different 
towns  or  camps  in  the  respective 


districts — during1  peace  times  con- 
sisted of  only  10,000  men,  but 
-when  the  reserves  were  called  out 
could  in  the  course  of  a few  days 
be  augmented  to  four  times  that 
number.  We  should  then  have 
throughout  these  islands  a force 
that  would  be  able  to  defy  any 
enemy,  or,  what  is  still  better, 
would  be  able  to  ensure  us  that  if 
any  enemy  landed  on  our  shores, 
not  a man  of  them  would  remain 
alive,  save  as  prisoners. 

It  may  be  urged,  with  both 
logic  and  justice,  that  before  we 
can  raise  such  an  army  as  is  here 
proposed  some  two  or  three  years 
must  elapse,  and  that  during 
those  years  the  storm  which,  let 
them  say  what  they  like,  every 
statesman  and  thinking  man  in 
Europe  is  fearing,  may  burst  upon 
us.  To  this  objection,  which  is 
certainly  well-founded,  we  reply 
that,  as  a temporary  measure,  we 
must  raise  the  pay  of  our  soldiers. 
We  must  go  into  the  labour  market 
and  offer  able-bodied  men  who  are 
willing  to  enlist  better  wages  than 
they  can  get  elsewhere.  Two, 
three,  or  even  four  years  of  such 
expenditure  would  not  ruin  the 
country.  And  in  the  meantime 
we  should  be  preparing  a permanent, 
lasting,  economical  system  of  con- 
scription, which  would  give  genera- 
tions to  come  that  ‘ sure  guarantee  ’ 
against  invasion  of  which  we  stand 
so  much  in  need.  It  is  foreign  to 
our  purpose  to  enter  here  into  what 
may  be  called  the  political  part  of 
the  question  which  treats  of  a 
European  war.  But  this  much  we 
may  say,  that  unless  the  signs  of 
the  times  give  a very  false  indi- 
cation as  to  the  future,  our  day  of 
trouble  is  not  yet.  We  have  time 
to  prepare  for  the  evil  that  is  coming, 
but  not  too  much  time.  If  we  take 
warning  before  it  is  too  late  all  will 
yet  be  well.  Let  us  only  remember 
the  words  more  than  once  quoted 
in  this  paper:  ‘the  most  sure 
guarantee  against  being  invaded  is 
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the  possession  of  the  power  of 
invading.*  We  have  no  alternative. 
As  the  French  say,  ‘ Of  two  things 
one.’  We  mnst  either  possess  this 
‘ power  of  invading  ’ or  wait  with 
patience,  trusting  a great  deal  to 
chance,  and  the  rest  to  Providence, 
that  when  the  time  comes  we  shall 
— somehow  or  other,  but  how  we 
cannot  exactly  say — -he  able  to 
repel  the  invader.  And  if  we 
cannot  do  that  we  must  he  content 
to  sink  into  the  rank  of  a second 
or  even  of  a third-class  nation. 

Let  us,  however,  not  be  misun- 
derstood in  the  matter  of  our  army 
of  the  future.  Those  who  serve  in 
it  ought  to  he  on  the  same  footing 
as  the  Brigade  of  Guards  is,  and 
has  been  for  many  years.  Our 
home  army  ought  to  be  free  from 
any  call  to  do  Indian  or  colonial 
duty,  but  should  the  honour  of 
England  or  the  peace  of  Europe 
demand  it,  our  land  forces  ought  to 
be  liable  to  be  sent  abroad  for  the 
duration  of  a campaign,  in  the 
same  manner  that  the  Guards  were 
sent  to  the  Peninsula,  to  Belgium, 
and  to  the  Crimea.  Nor  would 
any  rule  of  the  kind  have  the 
slightest  influence  for  evil  upon  a 
home  army  raised  by  universal  con- 
scription, but  rather  the  contrary. 
Englishmen  have  many  faults,  but 
there  is  not,  and  never  has  been,  a 
disposition  among  them  to  shirk 
danger  and  real  service.  If  any 
proof  of  this  were  wanting,  it 
would  be  found  in  the  hundreds  of 
applications  made  last  year  by 
officers,  non-commissioned  officers, 
and  men  to  join  the  Ashantee  ex- 
pedition. And  the  same  spirit  is 
found  throughout  the  army.  If 
there  was  to-morrow  an  expedi- 
tion about  to  start  for  Belgium, 
or  Denmark,  or  any  other  battle- 
field in  Europe,  the  number  of 
volunteers  to  go  with  it  would  be 
counted  by  thousands.  What  our 
soldiers  dislike,  and  what  is  the  real 
cause  of  desertion  from  our  ranks, 
is  the  dread  of  prolonged  Indian  or 
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colonial  service.  From  such  service 
our  home  army  of  the  future  ought 
to  be  entirely  exempt. 

There  remains,  however,  the 
serious  consideration  as  to  how 
India  and  our  colonies  are  to  be 
provided  with,  troops  sufficient  to 
ensure  the  safety  of  these  provinces. 
From  the  last  official  reports  on  the 
condition  of  India  it  appears  that 
there  are  now  serving  in  that  great 
country  no  less  than  60,613  British 
soldiers,  exclusive  of  officers.  To 
these  we  may  add  some  10,000 
serving  in  our  different  colonies, 
making  a total  of,  say,  70,000  men 
that  would  have  to  be  provided 
over  and  above  our  home  army. 

It  is  very  certain  that  nothing 
could  be  more  unfair  or  more  unjust 
than  to  oblige  men  who  entered  the 
service  by  conscription  to  do  duty 
in  foreign  countries  for  any  length 
of  time.  And,  more  than  that,  it  is 
very  certain  that  no  army  recruited 
by  the  means  we  advocate  would 
endure  being  sent  abroad  for  a 
term  of  years,  to  remain  on  garrison 
duty  at  Calcutta,  or  to  pass  their 
time  in  mounting  guard  in  Jamaica 
or  the  Mauritius.  For  this  work — 
for  our  colonial  army  of  the  future — - 
we  must  be  content  to  raise  men 
by  voluntary  enlistment.  And  the 
public  would  be  the  gainers,  not  the 
losers,  by  the  change  from  the  pre- 
sent system,  by  which  a soldier, 
whether  he  likes  it  or  not,  is  liable 
to  be  sent  to  any  part  of  the  world, 
no  matter  how  he  may  dread  the 
climate,  and  remain  there  as  many 
years  as  it  suits  the  Government  to 
keep  him  in  this  or  that  garrison. 

Let  us,  for  instance,  take  India. 
Under  the  present  regulations  any 
regiment  in  the  service  is  liable  to 
be  sent  out  there.  Every  officer 
who  has  served  in  the  East  knows 
that  until  a corps  has  been  at  least 
three  years  in  the  country — until  the 
men  have  not  only  become  climatised, 
but  have  learnt  how  baneful  to  their 
health  are  many  things  which  would 
not  hurt  them  in  England — it  is 
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useless  for  work  in  the  field.  So 
much  so  is  this  the  case  that  the 
local  government  would  never  for 
an  instant  think  of  employing  in  a 
campaign  any  regiment  that  had  not 
been  two  or  three  years  in  the 
country,  unless  in  the  case  when 
no  other  troops  were  available. 
Before  an  English — or,  as  it  is 
termed  in  India,  a ‘European’ — 
regiment  is  fit  for  service  in  the 
East  the  men  require  to  be  acclima- 
tised. They — and  the  officers  too 
for  that  matter— have  to  learn  from 
practical  experience  that  exposure 
to  the  sun  during  certain  hours,  that 
eating,  drinking,  or  even  smoking — 
we  will  not  say  in  excess,  but — as 
freely  as  they  would  at  home,  is 
certain  to  cause  illness,  and  very 
likely  to  cause  death.  If  a corps 
goes  out  to  India,  at  least  two- thirds 
of  the  men  pass  once,  and  more 
than  half  pass  twice,  through  the 
hospital — not  a few  pass  thence  to 
the  graveyard — before  the  soldiers 
learn  to  take  care  of  themselves 
and  form  correct  ideas  as  to  what 
they  ought  to  eat,  drink,  and  avoid. 
When  this  disagreeable  novitiate, 
or  state  of  griffinhood,  as  it  is  called 
in  India,  is  got  through,  the 
regiment  begins  to  be  as  fit  for 
work  in  the  East  as  it  would  be  in 
England,  and  improves  in  this  fit- 
ness every  year,  until  when,  after 
eight  or  ten  years,  it  has  just 
reached  the  perfection  of  usefulness 
for  service  in  India,  it  is  sent  to  Eng- 
land, where  the  very  men  who  made 
such  excellent  soldiers  in  Bombay, 
Bengal,  or  Madras  are  not  worth 
their  salt  for  home  service,  and  are 
got  rid  of  as  quickly  as  possible  by 
their  commanding  officer.  If  ever 
there  was  a piece  of  military  legis- 
lation which  was  so  idiotic  as  to 
make  men  almost  suspect  that  it 
had  been  dictated  by  treachery,  it 
was  the  rule  which,  on  the  amal^a- 


mation  of  the  Indian  and  English 
armies,  abolished  the  gallant  local 
European  regiments  which  had  done 
such  good  service  in  India. 

In  the  matter  of  our  Eastern 
army  we  would  do  well  to  take  a 
leaf  out  of  the  book  of  our  neighbours 
the  French,  as  regards  their  Algerian 
corps.  Their  Chasseurs  d’Afrique  and 
their  Zouaves  might  in  their  organi- 
sation serve  as  an  excellent  model 
for  our  Indian  army  of  the  future. 
These  regiments  serve  in  Africa  and 
nowhere  else.  They  may,  in  the 
event  of  war — as  was  the  case  in 
the  Italian  and  the  Franco- German 
campaigns — be  called  upon  to  take 
the  field  elsewhere,  but  only  for  a 
season.  So  soon  as  peace  is  pro- 
claimed they  have  a right  to  demand 
being  sent  back  to  Algeria.  The 
men  are  nearly  all  volunteers.  The 
officers  can  exchange  with  their 
comrades  in  the  Line  corps,  but  as  a 
rule  it  is  found  that  in  all  ranks 
those  who  make  the  best  soldiers 
for  Algiers  are  of  little  or  no  use 
in  home  garrisons,  and  generally 
seek  ere  long  to  return  to  the 
wilder  life  of  Africa.  In  the  ranks 
of  these  French  Algerian  corps 
are  to  be  found  a class  of  volunteers 
who  shun  service  in  France,  but 
who  make  the  very  best  soldiers 
for  the  work  they  have  in  Africa. 
There  are  men  who  have  failed  in 
life — young  men  of  good  family 
who  have  run  through  their  means, 
who  cannot  dig,  who  are  ashamed 
to  beg,  and  would  be  almost  more 
ashamed  to  enlist  in  a regiment 
serving  in  their  native  land.13  As 
a matter  of  course  a certain  portion 
of  these  men  go  from  bad  to  worse ; 
but  as  a rule  they  reform,  throw  all 
their  energies  into  their  new  career, 
and  after  some  years  obtain  com- 
missions in  the  army.  Very  few 
years  ago  there  was  in  the  French 
service  no  fewer  than  two  marshals, 


13  The  present  writer  met  some  years  ago  in  the  interior  of  Algeria  a single  squadron 
of  the  Chasseurs  d’Afrique,  in  which  there  were  no  fewer  than  seven  men  of  title  serving 
as  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates. 
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six  generals  of  division,  ten  generals 
of  brigade,  and  some  sixty  colonels 
who  had  gone  through  this  ordeal. 

And,  although  in  a lesser  degree, 
it  was  very  much  the  same  with 
the  old  local  European  regiments 
serving  in  India.  There  was  a 
much  better  class  of  men— -there 
were  many  more  men  who  had  re- 
ceived what  is  commonly  called  a 
good  education  — serving  in  their 
ranks  than  were  to  be  found  in  any 
of  her  Majesty’s  regiments,  except, 
perhaps,  in  some  of  the  crack  cavalry 
corps.  Most  unfortunately,  in  the 
Company’s  service  no  commissions 
were.given  to  men  from  the  ranks,  ex- 
cept in  rare  instances,  after  very  long 
service,  and  even  then  the  promo- 
tions were  not  regimental,  but  to 
situations  connected  with  the  civil 
administration  of  the  service. 

In  the  Indian  army  of  the  future 
the  ranks  should  be  filled  entirely 
by  enlistment.  It  would  not  be  fair 
or  just  to  compel  any  man  to  serve  for 
a prolonged  period  away  from  his 
own  country;  and,  as  we  have  shown 
above,  it  takes  three  years  or  so  to 
acclimatise  a soldier  and  make  him 
fit  for  service  in  India.  For  this 
army  the  men  ought  to  be  enlisted 
for  at  least  fifteen  years,  with  the 
prospect  of  really  good  pensions 
at  the  end  of  that  time,  and  also 
of  good  pensions  if  the  soldier 
was  broken  down  by  sojourning 
in  a hot  climate.  The  last  issued 
report  on  the  condition  of  India14 
gives  the  effective  strength  of 
the  British  troops  there  as  60,613, 
but  we  question  much  whether  more 
than  two-thirds  of  that  number 
could  ever  be  brought  together 
under  arms.  In  these  figures  are 
included  the  sick  in  hospital,  the  in- 
valids waiting  for  embarkation  to 
England,  the  recruits  on  their  way 
out  to  the  East,  and  all  the  nu- 
merous subdivisions  which  come 
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under  the  head  of  ‘non-effective.’ 
But  with  prospects  of  a comfortable 
pension,  and  with  a liberal  scale  of 
promotion  to  the  commissioned 
ranks  for  men  found  deserving  of 
such  advancement,  a much  better, 
and  consequently  a far  healthier, 
class  of  men  would  be  found  ready 
and  willing  to  enlist  for  service  in 
the  East.  A good  home  army 
would  never  furnish  troops  for  an 
effective  Indian  army,  nor  would 
the  latter  ever  do  efficient  service  in 
England.  The  climates  of  London 
and  Calcutta  are  not  more  different 
than  the  work  of  a soldier  in  the 
two  hemispheres  of  East  and  West. 

In  such  an  army  for  India  as  we 
have  briefly  endeavoured  to  depict, 
the  saving  to  the  country,  and  still 
more  to  the  Government  of  India, 
would  be  very  great  indeed  in  one  im- 
portant and — at  present — exceed- 
ingly costly  item.  The  continual 
transport  of  troops  backwards  and 
forwards  to  India  wouldbe  abolished. 
Individual  officers  and  men  might 
come  and  go,  but  a regiment  once 
taken  out  to  the  East  would  remain 
there  for  ever.  Therefore  it  is  that  in 
times  of  peace,  to  m en  of  good  cha- 
racter who  have  saved  15 1.  or  1 61., 
with  which  they  could  pay  half  the 
expenses  of  a trip  to  Europe,  fur- 
loughs of  eight  or  ten  months  to 
visit  their  native  land  might  be 
granted.  This  would  be  a new  fea- 
ture in  the  discipline  of  the  service, 
although  the  proposition  was  first 
made  several  years  ago  by  an  officer 
of  considerable  experience  in  the 
East.15  Nor  do  we  think  it  would 
work  otherwise  than  well.  Men 
would  look  forward  to  a visit  home ; 
would  save  money  for  that  purpose; 
would  be  kept  from-  spending  their 
pay  on  drink ; would  arrive  at  their 
native  place,  as  the  men  of  the  Boyal 
Marines  do,  with  money  in  their 
pockets,  thereby  inducing  their 


14  See  * The  Army  for  India/  Pall  Mall  Gazette , May  3. 

15  The  late  Lieutenant-General  Sir  Harry  Smith,  Adjutant-General  of  H.M.’s  troops  in 
India,  in  a priyate  letter  to  a friend  of  the  writer. 
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friends  and  neighbours  to  enlist ; 
and  after  a short  sojourn  at  home 
would  be  only  too  glad  to  return  to 
India  and  to  their  occupation  of 
soldiering.  With  an  Indian  army 
of  this  kind,  and  with  the  200,000 
native  troops  of  that  country  pro- 
perly officered,  we  might  bid  de- 
fiance to  any  foe,  whether  from  out- 
side or  in  India  itself,  that  could 
threaten  us.  But  as  our  forces  are 
at  present  in  the  East,  with  the 
worse  than  absurd  system  of  what 
is  called  the  Staff  Corps,  we  have 
never  been  morally,  and  physically, 
nearly  as  weak  as  we  are  now.  This 
is  an  opinion  which  every  officer 
serving  in  our  Eastern  Empire  will 
confirm. 

The  English  army  in  India  may 
be  roughly  calculated  at  about  one- 
third  of  our  land  forces,  and  the 
regiments  serving  in  the  colonies  to 
about  an  eighth  of  the  same.16  If 
the  present  system  of  recruiting  is 
confined  to  the  regiments  destined 
for  service  in  those  lands,  the  enor- 
mous cost  of  that  system  must, 
as  a matter  of  course,  be  im- 
mensely reduced.  Another  great 
evil  we  should  in  a very  great  mea- 
sure get  rid  of  is  that  of  desertion. 
According  to  the  Report  of  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Desertion , published 
in  1859  and  again  in  1861,  the  crime 
of  desertion  is  confined  almost  en- 
tirely to  the  United  Kingdom,  to 
Canada,  and  to  our  Australian  co- 
lonies. In  India,  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  in  our  Mediterranean 
garrisons  they  do  not  amount  to 
more  than  1 per  1,000  men  per  an- 
num; and  in  those  very  countries 
where  desertions  are  many  no  doubt 
but  what  obligatory  military  ser- 
vice could  be  introduced,  as  indeed 
it  has  already  been  in  Canada. 
Serving  at  home,  or  serving  in 
countries  where,  as  in  our  North 
American  and  Australian  colonies, 
work  is  plentiful  and  wages  high, 
is  a very  different  thing  from  serv- 


ing in  garrisons  and  lands  where 
European  unskilled  labour  is  not 
sought  for.  So  different,  in  fact, 
are  they  that  the  army  meant  for 
the  one  work  would  be  of  little  or 
no  use  for  the  other.  This,  how- 
ever, ought  not  to  prevent  an  ex- 
change of  duties  between  the  officers 
of  the  two  forces,  any  more  than  in 
France  an  officer  of  Zouaves  is  pre- 
vented from  exchanging  with  an 
officer  of  the  Line,  or  an  officer  of 
the  Line  from  being  promoted  in  his 
turn  into  the  Zouaves.  In  the  same 
way  if  a soldier  or  non-commissioned 
officer  of  our  home  army  wanted 
to  volunteer  for  service  in  India,  he 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  do  so ; and 
many  of  the  best  men  for  the  army 
of  the  East  or  of  the  colonies  would 
be  obtained  in  that  way. 

As  regards  the  regiments  in- 
tended for  service  in  such  of  our 
colonies  as  would  not  have  obliga- 
tory conscription  of  their  own,  these 
corps  ought  to  be  raised  in  England, 
but  only  for  local  Colonial  service. 
There  never  was  a greater  mistake- 
than  disbanding  the  Canadian  Rifles, 
the  Cape  Mounted  Rifles,  and  the 
St.  Helena  Regiment.  The  men. 
of  these  corps  did  the  work  they 
were  intended  for  far  better,  and 
much  cheaper,  than  regiments  of 
the  Line,  and  were  not  discontented 
with  their  lot,  which  they  had 
selected  for  themselves.  ' With  the 
present  system,  no  matter  where  a 
Line  regiment  is  stationed,  there  is 
grumbling  and  discontent  through- 
out the  corps,  both  amongst  officers 
and  men,  at  their  so-called  hard 
fate.  Whether  in  garrison  at  Malta, 
Madras,  or  the  Mauritius,  all  ranks 
seem  to  have  a kind  of  undefined 
notion  that  they  ought  to  . have 
either  never  been  sent  out  of  Eng- 
land, or  if  sent  out,  to  have  garri- 
soned some  more  agreeable  place 
than  that  where  they  happen  to  be. 

There  is  amongst  Englishmen 
of  all  classes,  and  perhaps  moie 


16  Prize  Essay,  by  Capt.  Hinxe>  R.A. 
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especially  amongst  English  military 
men,  snch  an  intense  dislike  for 
anything  like  radical  changes,  that 
no  doubt  many  difficulties,  some 
well  founded,  but  others  more  or 
less  pedantic,  will  be  raised  against 
our  scheme  for  a future  army. 
Amongst  others  will,  no  doubt,  be 
the  objection  to  altering  the  num- 
bers, and  therefore  the  traditions, 
of  many  corps,  while  certain  other 
numbers  and  names  of  regiments 
would  never  be  seen  in  England 
again,  but  condemned  to  hopeless 
service  in  the  East  or  the  colonies. 
In  our  opinion,  to  make  any  such 
change  would  be  a blunder  of  the- 
first  magnitude.  Our  present  regi- 
ments, both  of  cavalry  and  infantry, 
whether  numerically  strong  or 
weak,  ought  to  find  a place,  one 
and  all,  in  our  home  army.  We 
cannot  be  too  careful  to  maintain 
those  regimental  traditions,  and 
that  regimental  esprit  de  corps , which 
is  found  in  no  service  but  our  own, 
and  which,  if  once  lost,  could  never  be 
replaced  at  any  price.  The  special 
regiments  raised  for  service  in  India 
and  the  colonies  would,  at  a rough 
calculation,  amount  to  six  of  cavalry, 
each  corps  to  consist  of  six  squadrons 
and  some  thirty  regiments  of  two 
battalions  each.  These  could  easily 
be  named  and  numbered  apart  from 
the  home  army.  The  Indian  and 
colonial  regiments  ought  to  have 
no  depots  at  home.  The  men  al- 
ways learn  their  drill  far  better  at 
head-quarters.  As  a rule  depots  in 
England  are,  for  various  reasons,  the 
cause  of  more  desertions  than  any- 
thing else  amongst  all  our  military 
blunders. 

Such,  then,  is  an  outline  of  the 
scheme  we  propose  for  our  future 
army.  The  limits  here  prescribed 
will  not  permit  us  to  go  more  fully 
into  details,  of  which  there  are, 
no  doubt,  very  many  to  be  con- 
sidered. But,  taken  as  a whole — 
as  a mere  outline,  which  is  all  that 


we  pretend  for  the  present  to  put  be- 
fore our  readers — we  venture  to  say 
that  the  plan  will  find  favour  with 
that — unfortunately  but  too  small — 
class  of  men  who,  whilst  they  are 
practical  in  their  ideas,  dare  to  look 
to  the  future  and  consider  what  is 
best  to  be  done  under  changed  cir- 
cumstances. Our  army  estimates 
for  the  present  year  amount  to 
14,677,700?.,  being  an  increase  over 
last  year  of  192,400 1.  And  for  this 
enormous  expenditure  we  have  not 
a force  equal  to  that  of  any  third- 
class  European  Power.  To  repeat 
once  more  a simile  we  have  used 
before,  we  are  in  military  matters 
as  we  would  have  been  with  our 
navy,  had  we  stuck  to  our  wooden 
ships  when  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  were  building  ironclads. 
We  have  no  option  left  us ; a 
thorough  and  a radical  change  in 
our  whole  army  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary, and  the  sooner  it  is  made  the 
safer  will  our  national  liberties,  our 
standing  as  a first-rate  nation,  our 
trade,  our  credit,  and  our  sense  of 
safety  be.  To  quote  again  a passage 
from  Professor  Cairns’  Political  Es- 
says, 1 The  capital  fact  of  the  case  is, 
that  the  method  of  warfare  has  been 
changed.  The  struggle  has  been 
transferred  from  standing  armies  to 
armed  populations ; and  until  we 
recognise  this  fact,  and  adapt  our 
defence  to  the  altered  circum- 
stances, our  position  cannot  be 
otherwise  than  precarious.’ 

During  the  time  that  this  paper 
has  been  passing  through  the  press 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge  has  on 
three  several  occasions  spoken  his 
opinions  concerning  the  present 
state  of  the  service,  and  has  virtually 
declared  what  he  believes  to  be  the 
only  alternative  between  an  efficient 
and  an  inefficient  army.  At  the 
Mansion  House  on  the  24th  of  April, 17 
in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  31st 
of  May,18  and  again  at  the  Man- 
sion House  on  the  12th  of  June,19 


17  See  Times,  April  26. 


18  Ibid.  June  1. 


19  Ibid.  June  14. 
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liis  Royal  Highness  has  shown 
that,  whatever  errors  he  may 
entertain  on  the  subject,  he  is 
neither  blind  to  the  shortcomings 
of  the  forces  he  commands  nor 
deaf  to  the  popular  cry  as  to  the 
utter  want  of  anything  like  an 
army  which  could  guarantee  the 
country  from  invasion.  In  the 
first  of  these  speeches  the  Duke 
praised  the  stamina  he  had  noticed 
in  certain  regiments  at  Aider- 
shot.  The  optimists  of  the  daily 
press  at  once  took  advantage  of 
the  few  words  he  had  spoken, 
and  tried  their  best  to  prove  that 
the  army  was  all  that  it  should,  or 
could,  be.  The  consequence  of  this 
ultra  zeal  for  things  as  they  are, 
was  that,  from  his  place  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  the  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  British  army  was 
obliged,  for  the  sake  of  truth,  to 
explain  that  he  never  intended  to 
say  that  the  troops  were  all  that 
could  be  desired,  save  in  the  fact 
that  many  of  those  who  had  lately 
come  under  his  eye  were  neither 
weak  nor  sickly  men.  Again,  on 
the  1 2 th  of  June,  at  a banquet  given 
by  the  Lord  Mayor  to  the  Corpora- 
tion of  Trinity  House,  the  Duke 
had  to  speak  to  the  toast  of  the 
army,  and  in  doing  so  told  us  what 
are  his  ideas  as  to  the  only  means 
by  which  the  service  can  be  made 
efficient.  His  Royal  Highness  has 
a simple,  if  not  a very  efficient, 
remedy  for  all  our  military  evils ; 
he  says  we  must  pay  more,  and  we 
shall  have  a better  article  furnished 
for  our  use. 

For  honesty  of  purpose,  and  for 
a long  unblemished  public  career, 
there  is  not  a man  in  England  who 
stands  better  with  his  countrymen 
than  the  royal  duke  who  has  for  so 
many  years  been  at  the  head  of  our 
army.  But  in  asking  us  to  pay 
more  for  the  maintenance  of  our 
land  forces  has  his  Royal  Highness 
ever  considered  what  we  already 
spend  for  the  service  as  compared 
with  what  other  European  nations 


do?'  Is  he  aware  that,  according 
to  the  last  army'  estimates  of 
England  and  the  last  war  budget  of 
France,  we  pay  something  under 
fifteen  millions  sterling  for  an  army 
of  145,450  men  and  14,110  horses; 
whereas  the  French  pay  a few 
hundred  thousand  pounds  less,  for 
an  army  of  400,000  men,  a reserve 
of  150,000  men,  and  105,000  horses  ? 
In  other  words,  we  pay  rather  more 
than  the  French — and  theirs  is 
proportionately  the  most  expensive 
army  on  the  Continent- — for  one- 
fourth  the  number  of  men  and 
about  one-seventh  the  number  of 
horses.  Facts  like  these  need  no 
comment,  but  they  add  greatly  to 
the  strength  of  our  argument  that 
if  we  are  ever  to  have  that  ‘ sure 
guarantee  ’ against  national  humilia- 
tion at  home  or  abroad,  our  one 
only  harbour  of  refuge  is  conscrip- 
tion. Is  it  likely— -is  it  probable  or 
possible — that  we  can  ever  pay 
higher  than  we  do  for  our  army  as 
it  is  now  composed  ? 

Those  who  are  doing  England 
such  a perhaps  irreparable  injury  as 
a portion  of  the  daily  press  seems 
determined  upon  effecting,  by 
attempting,  whenever  there  is  a 
chance,  to  prove  that  our  army  is 
all  that  it  ought  to  be,  should 
get  up  a little  better  than  they 
do  the  subject  on  which  they 
write  with  such  fluency.  On  the 
day  but  one  after  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge’s  last  speech  at  the 
Mansion  House  these  military 
optimists  were  in  ecstasies  at  what 
they  considered  a confirmation,  by 
the  highest  authority  on  army 
matters,  of  their  views  regarding 
the  service.  As  they  had  always 
said,  the  English  army  was  the 
best  of  all  possible  armies  to  be 
found  in  the  best  of  all  possible 
worlds.  But  in  the  very  same 
issues  of  these  same  papers  their 
own  arguments  are  confuted  by 
themselves.  They  point  with  exulta- 
tion to  the  fact  that  during  the  com- 
ing Aldershot  manoeuvres  no  fewer 
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than  20,000  men  will  be  brought 
together  in  the  county  of  Surrey. 
In  other  words,  by  denuding  every 
garrison  in  England  of  all  save  the 
men  absolutely  necessary  to  carry  on 
the  daily  duties — in  many  instances 
by  taking  every  soldier  we  have  out 
of  the  towns  in  which  they  are  quar- 
tered, and  in  the  seaports  by  leaving 
the  R-oyal  Marines  to  do  the  whole 
work,  the  enormous  army  of  no  fewer 
than  20,000  men  (on  paper)  will, 
after  several  weeks  of  careful 
preparation  and  anxious  consulta- 
tions on  the  part  of  the  War  Office 
authorities,  be  incorporated  in  one 
army  at  a couple  of  hours’  distance 
from  the  only  great  camp  in 
England.  And  this  is  the  result  of 
the  supreme  effort  made  to  show 
the  public  that  our  land  forces 
are  a reality  and  not  a myth.  Has 
it  never  occurred  to  these  writers 
that  these  20,000  would,  in  the 
event  of  an  invasion,  have  to  be 
distributed  in  nearly  twenty 
different  places?  That  as  it  is — 
even  supposing,  which  we  must 
doubt,  that  they  could  all  be  brought 
together  in  reality  and  not  merely 
on  paper — they  represent  exactly 
one-half  of  a German  army 
corps,  and  that  of  these  army 
corps  Germany  has  no  fewer  than 
sixteen,  each  one  of  40,000  and 
each  one  complete  in  itself,  not  only 
as  to  artillery,  infantry,  and  cavalry, 
but  in  commissariat,  intelligence 
department,  pontoons,  clothing 
department,  and  all  that  a force 
can  possibly  require  on  the  field? 
Even  those  whose  object  it  seems 
to  be  not  so  much  to  enquire  into 
what  our  army  really  is  as  to  prove 
that  Mr.  Cardwell  was  infallible 
in  his  opinions  when  Minister  of 
War,  must  admit  that  if  the  day  of 
trouble  ever  really  comes  upon 
England,  an  army  of  twenty,  or 
even  of  forty,  thousand  men,  ‘ all 
told,’  would  weigh  but  little  in  the 
war  balance.  Eor  the  same  money 
we  pay  now,  with  a system  of 
conscription  properly  organised, 
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with — as  would  be  the  case  'iu  a 
very  few  years — nearly  the  whole 
nation  as  a ‘reserve  force,’  we 
ought  to  be  able  not  only  to  defy 
any  army  being  landed  on  these 
shores,  but  to  hold  our  own  on  the 
Continent  in  that  great  war  which 
so  many  of  the  ablest  men  in  Europe 
declare  is  not  very  far  off. 

It  would,  however,  be  unjust 
towards  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  if 
we  did  not  note  how — although 
with  extreme  caution,  and  as  almost 
afraid  to  touch  on  the  subject  at 
all— he  more  than  once  alludes 
to  the  possibility  of  conscription 
being  the  only  alternative  for  the  pre- 
sent shortcomings  of  our  military 
system.  Public  men  in  England 
have  a professional  horror  of  being 
the  leaders  in  any  new  idea,  and 
his  Royal  Highness  has  been  too 
long  in  office  to  transgress  this 
unwritten,  though  very  decided, 
law.  But  we  may  expect  at  some 
future  day  an  advocacy  of  conscrip- 
tion from  the  Duke.  If  we  read 
his  several  speeches  between  the 
lines,  his  suggestion  of  a higher  pay 
for  a better  army  may  be  put 
forward  as  showing  how  utterly 
impossible  it  would  be  to  expend 
more  than  we  do  upon  the  service. 
In  round  figures  we  now  pay  fourteen 
and  a half  millions  for  our  land  forces. 
We  require  at  least  four  times  the 
number  of  men  we  have  now  under 
arms.  Would  it  be  possible  for  the 
nation  to  expend  close  upon  sixty  mil- 
lions sterling  on  an  army  enlisted  as 
are  our  present  regiments,  or  would 
the  country  rather  adopt  a system 
of  universal  conscription  ? This  is 
the  practical  way  of  putting  the 
question.  The  evils  of  our  present 
system  we  have  under  not  over- 
stated; for,  according  to  the  Duke 
of  Cambridge,  we  ought  to  pay 
more  than  we  do  for  what  we  have 
already  got,  and  we  pay  now  some 
hundreds  of  thousands  more  than 
fourteen  millions  for  our  army.  That 
we  should  pay  four  times  this 
amount  is  an  alternative  so  utterly 
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impossible  that  it  is  not  worth 
while  discussing. 

To  conclude,  in  the  words  of  the 
author  from  whose  pamphlet  we 
have  already  quoted  freely,  ‘ con- 
scription may  be  unwelcome  to  the 
officers  of  the  army,  it  may  be 
irksome  to  the  poor,  and  it  may  be 
hateful  to  the  rich,  but  conscription 
is  inevitable,  because  it  is  a logical 


and  necessary  consequence  of  the 
industrial  progress  of  modern 
Europe ; ’ and  as  a system  of  ‘ pro- 
viding recruits  and  forming  reserves 
for  the  British  army,’  taking  into 
consideration  its  varied  duties  in 
peace  and  war,  ‘ it  is  the  best  means 
of  doing  so ; it  is  the  only  means  of 
doing  so.’20 
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SOME  RECOLLECTIONS  OE  SIR  STERNDALE  BENNETT. 


THE  greatest  English  composer 
of  the  present  century  has 
passed  away  from  among  us  prema- 
turely. His  works,  with  their  sweet 
original  melodies  and  their  skilled 
orchestration,  are  left  to  us  to  be, 
perhaps,  even  more  appreciated  than 
they  have  been  hitherto,  but  we 
have  lost  the  man  himself  ‘who 
bore  his  faculties  so  meek.’ 

Those  who  knew  Sir  Sterndale 
Bennett  personally,  and  can  recall 
his  modest,  unassuming  bearing  and 
his  invariable  and  almost  morbid 
shrinking  from  flattery  of  any 
kind,  will  understand  that  even 
now,  when  the  words  can  no 
longer  reach  his  ears,  one  in- 
stinctively avoids  speaking  of  him 
in  terms  of  unmeasured  praise.  I 
would  rather  try,  therefore,  in  this 
little  sketch  to  give  some  small  idea 
of  his  personal  characteristics  than 
to  write  a eulogy. 

Sterndale  Bennett  was  essentially 
an  Englishman.  Associating  con- 
tinually through  his  art  with 
brother  musicians  of  various  na- 
tions, he  retained  through  life  in 
an  unusual  degree  the  shyness  and 
reticence  peculiar  to  his  own  coun- 
trymen. He  had  no  love  for  society 
as  such ; courting  those  in  a higher 
social  position  than  his  own  was  a 
temptation  unknown  to  him,  I sup- 
pose, from  boyhood.  Beyond  his 
immediate  domestic  circle,  and  a 
very  limited  number  of  friends,  his 
art  was  all  in  all  to  him,  and  how 
he  reverenced  her  integrity  is  shown 
by  the  quantity  of  unpublished 
MSS.  laid  aside  for  revision  which 
was  found  after  his  death.  That 
his  productions  were  not  more  fre- 
quent was  not  the  result  of  indo- 
lence, but  of  conscientiousness. 

The  chief  events  in  Sir  Sterndale 
Bennett’s  musical  career,  such  as 
his  appointment  to  theconductorship 
of  the  Philharmonic  concerts,  and  to 
the  professorship  at  Cambridge,  are 


so  well  known  that  we  need  not 
dwell  on  them  here.  To  the  Phil- 
harmonic Society,  who  discovered 
and  fostered  his  genius  from  the 
first,  we  owe  the  production  of  his 
greatest  works  in  succession.  His 
very  last  composition,  a funeral 
march,  was  performed  by  them  for 
the  first  time  at  their  opening  con- 
cert this  season. 

It  is  hard  to  say  which  of  his 
works  was  his  own  favourite,  but 
he  certainly  had  a specially  tender 
feeling  for  the  May  Queen.  He  wrote 
that  deliciously  fresh  music,  redolent 
of  spring  flowers,  not,  as  one  might 
fancy,  in  a country  village  near  the 
banks  of  the  Thames,  but  at  a small 
inn  at  Eastbourne.  Perhaps  in  the 
same  way  that  a voyager  of  the  sea 
is  apt  to  dream  of  green  things 
upon  the  earth,  the  continual  sight 
of  the  coast,  with  all  its  watering- 
place  accessories,  gave  him  alonging 
for  the  pastoral  scenes  and  quaint 
country  simplicity  which  his  music 
describes  so  vividly.  That  inn  was 
afterwards  pulled  down,  but  Sir 
Sterndale  bought  the  bow  window 
in  which  he  used  to  write,  and  had 
it  placed  in  a summer-house  in  his 
garden  in  St.  John’s  Wood.  That 
he  had  a highly  poetical  tempera- 
ment no  one  who  listens  to  his  music 
and  the  wonderful  way  in  which  it 
expresses  the  words  to  which  it  is 
set,  or  the  idea  which  suggests  it, 
can  doubt.  Take,  for  example,  his 
last  sonata,  The  Maid  of  Orleans. 
Beginning  with  the  sweetest  and 
simplest  of  pastoral  airs,  you  follow 
the  history  of  the  pure,  noble  spirit 
far  away  from  the  peaceful  moun- 
tain home  through  war-tumult 
and  martyrdom  to  its  glorified  end, 
and  feel,  when  it  is  over,  as  if  you 
had  been  listening  not  only  to  a 
work  of  classical  merit,  but  to  a 
perfect  poem.  The  ‘ sacred  can- 
tata,’ as  the  composer  diffidently 
calls  his  beautiful  creation  The 
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Woman  of  Samaria , is  eminently 
descriptive  throughout.  In  the 
very  unvocal  soprano  solo  Art 
tliou  greater  than  onr  Father 
Jacob  ? this  characteristic  almost 
amounts  to  exaggeration.  The 
music  gives  the  idea,  impossible 
afterwards  to  disassociate  with  the 
words  (whether  the  composer’s  view 
of  them  was  a true  one  or  not),  that 
the  woman  adopts  a loud,  insulting 
tone,  increasing  as  she  reiterates 
the  question.  One  of  the  most 
tenderly  expressive  songs  ever 
written,  0 Lord , Thou  hast  searched 
me  out  and  known  me,  occurs  in  the 
same  work.  The  touching  phrase 
with  which  it  begins  is  repeated 
twice,  each  time  with  some  change 
in  the  harmony,  which  gives  it  a 
more  wistful  intensity.  The  quar- 
tett  God  is  a Spirit  is  a wonderful 
expression  of  devotional  reverence 
and  faith  in  the  Unseen.  No  one 
who  was  present  in  Westminster 
Abbey  on  the  occasion  of  the  com- 
poser’s funeral  will  ever  forget  its 
effect,  when,  after  the  imposing 
solemnity  of  Croft  and  Purcell’s 
burial  service,  the  great  organ 
hushed,  and  the  four  unaccompanied 
voices  sang  the  simple  strain. 

Sir  Sterndale  was  not  a man  of 
wide  literary  taste  or  culture,  and 
did  not  set  up  for  being  such.  4 I 
don’t  like  books,’  he  said  very  em- 
phatically not  long  ago,  adding, 
with  playful  courtesy,  to  a young 
authoress  who  happened  to  be  in 
the  room,  4 except  yours,  Miss  So- 
and-So.’  The  general  distaste  he 
expressed  was,  no  doubt,  quite 
genuine,  for  he  was  not  a man  who 
ever  said  startling  things  for  the 
sake  of  astonishing  his  hearers,  but 
he  certainly  made  an  exception  in 
favour  of  the  works  of  some  of  the 
great  poets.  He  delighted  specially 
in  Cowper,  and  surely  there  is  a 
marked  resemblance  between  the 
pure  and  simple  thoughts  of  this 
poet  and  the  spirit  of  his  own 
works.  Sweet  sunny  fancies,  the 
beauties  of  nature,  devotional  feel- 


ing, such  he  portrays,  but  scarcely 
a note  of  passion  breathes  through- 
out his  music. 

Ho  was  not  an  enthusiastic  man. 
In  speaking  not  long  ago  to  the 
writer  of  these  pages  of  his  friend 
Mendelssohn,  and  all  that  has  been 
written  of  him,  he  said,  4 I knew 
and  loved  the  man  himself  too  well 
to  like  to  see  him  so  absurdly 
idealised.’ 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  to 
Sir  Sterndale  Bennett  we  owe  the 
introduction  and  appreciation  of 
much  of  Bach’s  music  in  England. 
It  was  he  who  founded  the  Bach 
Society,  which  used  to  meet  in  the 
Lower  Concert  Room,  in  Hanover 
Square.  He  arranged  the  Passion, 
music  into  a comprehensive  and. 
complete  form,  and  it  was  he  who* 
brought  over  the  parts  of  the 
Christmas  oratorio  from  Germany,, 
and  produced  it  in  London  two  or 
three  years  ago. 

In  Germany  Sterndale  Bennett’s- 
genius  has  always  been  recognised- 
as  much,  if  not  more,  than  in  Ms* 
own  country.  From  the  time  when 
his  concerto  in  C Minor,  one  of  his 
earliest  compositions,  was  performed 
at  Leipzig,  where  Mendelssohn  and 
Schumann  were  then  living  mdL 
working,  his  reputation  there  was. 
made,  and  on  his  frequent  visits  her 
has  always  been  received  with  en-*, 
thusiasm. 

4 Look  at  him  well,  children,’ 
said  Dr.  Ferdinand  Hiller  to  the< 
students  at  the  Bonn  Festival  in 
1870;  4 you  will  never  see  such  a* 
great  man  again  ;’  and  we  can  well 
imagine  the  shy  deprecating  manner- 
in  which  the  English  visitor  would 
have  taken  such  an  introduction, 
though  the  genuine  warmth  of  his 
old  friend  and  brother  musician 
must  have  been  gratifying  to  him. 
No  doubt,  too,  he  valued  such  a 
tribute  to  English  art  from  the 
Altmeister  of  Germany  for  the  sake 
of  his  country,  if  not  for  himself. 
After  Mendelssohn’s  death  the  post 
of  conductor  of  the  Gewandhaus 
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concerts  at  Leipzig  was  offered  to 
liim. 

It  is,  however,  chiefly  in  his  con- 
nection with  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Music  that  I wish  to  speak  of  Sir 
Sterndale  Bennett  here.  The  most 
impressionable  years  of  his  life,  from 
ten  to  twenty,  were,  as  is  well 
known,  passed  there,  and  nothing 
could  exceed  the  affection  and  grati- 
tude with  which  he  regarded  the 
institution  for  which,  after  the  re- 
tirement of  Mr.  Lucas  in  1866,  he 
was  so  fittingly  chosen  as  principal, 
an  appointment  which  he  held  till 
the  day  of  his  death. 

The  gloomy  old  building  in  Ten- 
terden  Street  never  looked  gloomy 
to  him,  and  perhaps  no  other  place 
ever  gave  him  such  a truly  home 
feeling. 

‘ It  is  so  much  more  snug  here,’ 
he  said  to  one  of  the  students,  look- 
ing * regretfully  round  at  the  dingy 
walls,  when  the  increased  number 
of  the  pupils  necessitated  a removal 
of  the  concerts  hitherto  held  there 
to  a larger  space.  At  the  time  of 
Sir  Sterndale’s  appointment  the 
Academy  was  in  anything  but  a 
flourishing  condition,  chiefly  owing 
to  the  mismanagement  of  a well- 
intentioned  but  inefficient  amateur 
committee.  The  funds  were  very 
low,  the  students  few,  subscribers 
fewer.  Two  years  later  the  newly- 
formed  Government  was  applied  to 
for  additional  assistance.  The  reply 
was  the  withdrawal  of  the  shabby 
little  grant  bestowed  by  the  late 
Liberal  Ministry.  As  the  Academy 
was  by  this  time  considerably  in 
debt,  a general  collapse  seemed  in- 
evitable, and  the  directors  threa- 
tened to  close  the  institution.  On 
this  Sir  Sterndale  called  a meeting 
of  the  professors,  and  they  agreed 
together  to  pull  it  through  some- 
how if  possible.  The  professors 
generously  gave  their  services  for 
some  time  for  a nearly  nominal  re- 
muneration, and  the  principal  re- 
signed his  salary  for  some  years. 
In  this  way  things  were  kept  afloat, 


and  the  debt  was  gradually  cleared 
off.  A professional  committee  of 
management  was  formed,  and  from 
that  time  the  standing  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music  has  been  steadily 
raised  year  by  year  until  it  has 
reached  its  present  state  of  pros- 
perity. Sir  Sterndale  Bennett’s 
interest  in  the  progress  and  career 
of  the  students,  especially,  as  was 
natural,  in  that  of  the  pianistes,  was 
unfailing,  and  though  latterly  he 
was  obliged  through  uncertain 
health  to  give  up  a good  deal  of  his 
personal  supervision  of  arrange- 
ments there,  no  concert  ever  took 
place  without  his  presence,  so  quiet 
and  undemonstrative,  and  yet  felt 
so  distinctly  through  the  room,  as 
to  make  the  uppermost  thought  in 
every  young  performer’s  mind,  as 
he  or  she  ascended  the  platform, 

‘ Will  Sir  Sterndale  like  this  ? ’ No 
Academy  student  in  Sir  Sterndale 
Bennett’s  time  will  ever  forget  him 
as  he  appeared  month  after  month 
at  these  concerts.  They  will  be 
able  to  recall  all  their  lives  the 
slight,  spare  figure,  the  attitude  of 
motionless  attention,  and  the  deeply 
knitted  brow,  which  gave  his  face 
an  expression  of  displeasure,  but 
which  they  understood  to  denote 
only  the  concentration  of  thought 
with  which  he  listened  to  each  per- 
formance. The  moment  the  sonata 
or  the  song  were  over  his  face  would 
relax,  often  into  a smile  of  satisfac- 
tion, for  though  rigid  and  unflinch- 
ing as  regards  the  selection  of  the 
music  to  be  performed  at  these  con- 
certs, as  to  the  performance  of  it 
he  was  always  ready  to  be  pleased 
if  possible.  His  strictness  as  re- 
gards musical  composition  never 
relaxed  even  in  favour  of  the  Music 
of  the  Future. 

In  alluding  to  the  works  of 
Wagner  and  his  followers,  and  their 
influence  on  public  taste,  in  a lecture 
given  by  him  at  Cambridge  in  1870, 
he  said : 

In  what  the  charm  of  such  music  lies 
I am  unable  to  understand.  Its  cha- 
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racteristic  appears  to  be  a spasmodic  effort 
after  originality.  The  laws  of  harmony, 
by  which  the  greatest  masters  were  con- 
tent to  be  governed,  are  disregarded.  With- 
out form,  without  melody,  this  new  school 
yet  exercises  so  powerful  and  mysterious 
a charm  over  students  of  the  present  day 
that  many  musicians  sadly  prophesy  the 
extinction  of  the  Herman  school  alto- 
gether. 

Sterndale  Bennett  was  no  be- 
liever in  the  achievements  of 
heaven-born  genius  unaccompa- 
nied by  the  most  arduous  appli- 
cation. In  the  same  lecture  quoted 
above  he  gives  this  advice  to  musical 
students : 

Above  all  things  be  patient;  be  con- 
tent to  spend  years  in  close,  earnest  study 
of  the  great  masters.  Take  Haydn,  Mozart, 
Beethoven,  Spohr,  Mendelssohn,  for  your 
guides.  Young  men  seeking  reputation 
expect  nowadays  to  become  famous  all  at 
once  by  the  mere  force  of  their  own  genius 
without  toil.  To  write  one  good  quartett 
would  bring  a reward  which  they  might 
accept  with  a good  conscience,  but  I have 
had  grand  scores  brought  to  me  by  young 
students  who  did  not  even  know  how  many 
symphonies  Beethoven  and  Mozart  ever 
wrote.  Composition  is  an  art  which  has 
to  be  learnt  like  every  other.  Themes  may 
be  always  hovering  over  the  mind  of  a 
composer,  but  of  what  use  is  this  if  he 
does  not  possess  the  skill  to  put  them  into 
shape  ? 

He  then  enlarges  on  the  industry 
of  all  the  great  composers,  and 
finishes  by  relating  the  following 
anecdote : 

After  listening  to  Mendelssohn’s  mar- 
vellous organ-playing  I once  ventured  to 
ask  him  how  he  had  acquired  such  power. 
His  answer,  given  in  English,  I shall  never 
forget : * By  working  like  a horse.' 

In  these  days,  when  people  are 
as  liberal  and  enlightened  in  their 
views  of  music  as  in  other  matters, 
Sir  Stemdale’s  opinions  have  often 
been  thought  narrow.  Operas  (in 
the  popular  sense  of  the  word) 
rarely  gave  him  any  pleasure,  as 
he  considered  that  the  purity 
of  the  music  must  be  sacrificed 
to  dramatic  exigencies.  On  one 
occasion,  on  paying  his  regular 
Thursday  visit  to  the  Academy, 
amidst  the  Babel  of  sounds  which 


greets  the  visitor  as  he  ascends 
the  principal  staircase,  his  sensi- 
tive ear  detected  certain  passages 
from  Herold’s  Zampa.  Could 
it  be  possible  within  these  classic 
walls  P He  opened  door  after  door 
in  search  of  the  perpetrator  of  such 
a crime,  and  at  last  came  upon  two 
young  ladies  playing  the  overture 
as  a duet.  On  being  gravely  asked 
by  whose  authority  they  were  stu- 
dying such  music,  they  replied  that 
they  were  merely  reading  at  sight 
for  practice.  Sir  Sterndale  went 
straight  down  to  the  library,  and 
returned  bringing  a duet  of  Mozart, 
which  he  placed  before  them  and  then 
retreated,  carrying  off  the  Zamjpa. 
But  the  occasions  were  rare  on 
which  he  expressed  any  disapproval, 
and  for  one  such  story  current 
among  his  pupils  there  are  twenty 
of  his  kindliness,  sympathy,  and 
encouragements.  Ho  doubt  the  se- 
cluded life  he  led,  especially  of  late 
years,  keeping  almost  entirely  aloof 
from  the  claims  of  society,  left  him 
more  time  for  acts  of  thoughtful 
kindness.  The  very  last  work  he 
ever  did  was  to  give  lessons  to  four 
little  girls  at  the  Clergy  Orphan 
School,  which  lessons  were  his 
contribution  to  the  institution, 
and  which  he  would  not  put  off 
that  last  Saturday  even  to  hear  his 
own  symphony  performed  at  the 
Crystal  Palace.  There  is  a story 
told  at  the  Academy  of  how  he 
found  a very  small  boy  crying 
bitterly  over  the  intricacies  of 
chromatic  chords,  or  enharmonic 
modulation.  ‘Ah  ! ’ said  the  great 
musician,  ‘ I see  what  you  want,  my 
little  fellow ; it  is  pudding  ! ’ And 
he  took  him  straight  to  his  own 
house,  where  he  was  regaled  magni- 
ficently for  a fortnight,  and  perhaps 
got  a little  assistance  in  his  musical 
difficulties  too. 

Sir  Sterndale  Bennett’s  peace- 
loving  and  peace-promoting  pro- 
pensities were  invaluable  to  him  in 
his  position  as  head  of  a musical 
institution,  always  a difficult  post. 
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To  be  a musician,  whether  composer 
or  artist,  implies  a highly  sensitive 
organisation,  and  this  often  pro- 
duces an  excitable  and  irritable 
temperament.  It  is  at  all  times 
hard  to  please  everybody,  and  spe- 
cially so  when  that  body  is  com- 
posed of  professors  of  music.  Where 
Sir  Sterndale  could  not  satisfy  he 
at  least  soothed.  On  one  occasion 
when  some  grievance  was  reported 
to  him,  having  promised  to  remove 
the  cause  when  the  right  moment 
should  come,  he  added,  ‘In  the  mean- 
time do  not  see  it .’  The  principle  of 
not  seeing  things  he  did  not  wish  to 
acknowledge  he  carried  out  most 
systematically,  and  perhaps  his 
habitually  absent,  abstracted  man- 
ner, which  led  people  to  think 
he  had  far  less  observation  than 
was  really  the  case,  assisted  him 
in  this.  Possibly,  little  worries 
and  annoyances  may  have  preyed 
more  on  his  mind  for  his  determi- 
nation not  to  give  expression  to 
them.  He  had  often  a worn, 
harassed  look,  especially  latterly. 
No  doubt,  too,  his  rapidly  failing 
health  made  even  the  duties  hitherto 
full  of  interest  to  him  arduous. 
His  last  public  appearance  was  at 
Mr.  Kiihe’s  Musical  Festival  at 
Brighton  in  1874,  when  he  con- 
ducted The  Woman  of  Samaria , 
but  he  continued  his  work  in  the 
Academy  till  within  a week  of  his 
death. 

His  conservative  spirit  made  him 
grieve  over  the  loss  of  the  Hanover 
Square  Rooms,  sacred  with  musical 
traditions  of  the  past,  and  now 
being  ruthlessly  turned  into  a 
club.  The  very  last  concert  in  the 
Hanover  Square  Rooms  was  given 
by  the  students  of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy just  before  Christmas,  and, 
strangely  enough,  it  was  the  last 
concert  that  Sir  Sterndale  Bennett 


ever  attended.  Many  who  were 
present  noticed  that  he  had  a sad, 
far-away  look  that  night.  Pie  was 
thinking,  perhaps,  of  how  Men- 
delssohn and  Schumann,  Weber 
and  Spohr,  had  conducted  in  that 
familiar  hall,  now  to  be  converted 
into  a coffee-room.  Possibly  the 
idea  was  in  his  mind  that  such 
changes  would  not  affect  him  long. 
Twice  during  that  evening  he  left 
the  concert-room,  expressing  his  in- 
tention of  going  home,  and  each 
time  returned,  as  if  he  did  not 
know  how  to  tear  himself  away, 
though  he  felt  unequal  to  remaining. 

The  last  Thursday  but  one  before 
his  death  be  was  at  the  Academy 
as  usual,  examining  new  students, 
and  the  wandering  word,s  uttered 
in  the  last  days  of  his  illness  chiefly 
related  to  matters  concerning  it. 
It  was  appropriately  done  that  his 
coffin  was  carried  there  first,  that 
the  funeral  procession  was  there 
formed  before  it  proceeded  to 
the  Abbey,  and  that  the  pall,  co- 
vered with  wreaths  of  white  flowers, 
was  borne  by  twelve  of  his  own 
fellow-students. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  enquire  into 
the  full  meaning  of  the  simple  quo- 
tation so  touchingly  placed  on  the 
cards  sent  round  to  friends  after 
Sir  Sterndale  Bennett’s  death, 
‘Being  wearied  with  his  journey.’ 
One  heavy  domestic  trouble  had, 
we  know,  come  to  him  early  in  life. 
There  may  have  been  others  of 
which  the  outer  world  knew  little  or 
nothing.  To  us  the  words  convey 
the  impression  that  those  who  loved 
him  best  of  all  felt,  in  spite  of  their 
own  great  loss,  that  it  was  better  so  ; 
that  the  time  had  come  when  he 
had  earned  his  rest,  and  that  those 
who  valued  and  appreciated  his 
wonderful  gifts  most  must  not 
grudge  it  to  him. 
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By  One  of 

I AM  about  to  attempt  only  a slight 
sketch  of  the  primitive  habits 
of  our  Dalesfolk  before  the  spinning 
jenny  and  the  steam  engine  had 
changed  and  modernised  all  our 
ways  of  living. 

The  most  probable  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  peasant  proprietors 
called  ‘ statesmen  ’ is,  that  their 
tenure  is  not  feudal  but  allodial,  in  so 
far  as  that  they  acquired  their  es- 
tates at  a very  remote  period,  either 
by  establishing  themselves  on  un- 
occupied lands  (like  the  squatters 
in  Australia  or  America)  or  by  con- 
quering previous  possessors.  The 
evidence  in  favour  of  this  opinion 
is,  first,  tfiat  ail  the  estates  in  the 
Dales  are  of  customary  tenure- 
copyhold  tenure  only  occurring  as 
a very  rare  exception.  Now,  if  the 
statesmen  had  been  enfranchised 
villeins,  they  would  have  held  their 
lands  by  copyhold,  as  do  enfran- 
chised villeins  in  other  parts  of 
England.  The  fact  that  they  have, 
since  the  establishment  of  feudality, 
paid  lord’s  rent,  heriots,  and  other 
charges  to  the  several  lords  of 
manors,  is  no  proof  that  they  really 
held  their  estates  from  them,  in 
virtue  of  such  payments,  because 
freeholders  elsewhere  are  compelled 
thus  to  acknowledge  the  authority 
of  the  courts  of  the  manors  in  which 
their  freeholds  lie.  Secondly,  several 
statesmen  can  prove  that  the  estates 
they  now  possess  have  descended 
uninterruptedly  in  their  families 
since  the  time  of  Richard  IT.,  and 
always  as  customary  freeholds.  One 
family — the  Holmes,  of  Mardale — 
have  inherited  their  land,  in  un- 
broken succession,  from  one  John 
Holme,  who  came  from  Norway  in 
the  year  1060,  settled  in  Lincoln- 
shire, and  afterwards  removed  to 
Mardale  ; thus,  probably,  obtaining 
possession  of  his  land  before  any 


Themselves. 

Norman  feudal  lord  had  ever  esta- 
blished a claim  upon  it.  Thirdly, 
another,  though  but  a negative 
proof,  that  the  origin  of  our  states- 
men is  independent  of  and  anterior 
to  the  Norman  Conquest  is,  that 
Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  are 
not  mentioned  in  Domesday-book ; 
and,  fourthly,  this  opinion  derives 
much  support  from  the  fact  that 
when  James  I.  came  to  the  throne 
of  England  he  set  up  a claim  to  all 
the  small  estates  in  Cumberland  and 
Westmoreland,  on  the  plea  that  the 
possessors  (the  statesmen,  in  fact) 
were  merely  tenants  of  the  Crown. 
This  is  strong  evidence  that  they 
were  not  the  vassals  or  tenants  of 
any  other  feudal  lord.  But  the 
manner  in  which  the  statesmen  re- 
plied to  the  king’s  demand  was  con- 
clusive. They  met  to  the  number 
of  two  thousand,  between  Kendal 
and  Staveley,  at  a place  called 
Ratten  Heath,  convened  by  one 
Brunskill,  and  adopted;  the  resolu- 
tion that  4 they  had  won  their  lands 
by  the  sword,  and  were  able  to 
defend  them  by  the  same.’  On 
these  and  other  grounds  it  seems 
probable  that  the  statesmen  of 
Cumberland  and  Westmoreland 
entered  on  their  lands,  in  very  re- 
mote times,  either  as  conquerors  or 
squatters,  and  that  the  feudal  system 
introduced  by  the  Norman  Con- 
queror was  but  an  episode  in  their 
existence.  During  the  days  of  its 
power,  they  were  compelled,  in  order 
to  obtain  the  protection  of  the  feudal 
lords,  to  submit  to  their  yoke, 
though  more  in  form  than  in  sub- 
stance ; but  they  existed  before  its 
rise,  and  they  have  survived  its  fall. 

Anyone  acquainted  with  the  fell 
dales  must  have  observed  that  many 
of  the  farmhouses  are  now  turned 
into  cottages  or  outhouses,  while 
others  lie  in  ruins ; from  whence  it 
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may  be  inferred  that  the  tenements 
(or  holdings)  must,  at  one  time, 
have  been  much  smaller  and  more 
numerous  than  at  present.  That 
this  was  actually  the  case,  in  one 
instance,  at  least,  we  have  direct 
proof ; for  it  is  on  record  that  Queen 
Catherine,  wife  of  Charles  II.,  held 
thirty-nine  customary  tenements  in 
Grasmere.  I have  also  ascertained 
that  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  there  were  as  many  as 
twenty-six  statesmen  in  Grasmere, 
men  who  each  kept  a few  cows  and 
a small  stock  of  sheep  on  the  com- 
mon. Such  was,  probably,  about 
the  number  of  statesmen  in  the  vale 
when  the  poet  Gray  passed  through 
it.  In  his  description  of  Grasmere 
he  says,  ‘ Not  a single  red  tile,  no 
gentleman’s  flaring  house  or  gar- 
den, breaks  in  upon  the  repose  of 
this  little  unsuspected  paradise ; but 
all  is  peace,  rusticity,  and  happy 
poverty  in  its  neatest  and  most  be- 
coming attire.’  Could  the  poet  now 
revisit  Grasmere  he  would  hardly 
be  able  to  recognise  it.  Of  gentle- 
men’s houses  there  is  an  abundance, 
and  but  one  statesman,  properly  so 
called,  remains.  But,  perhaps,  the 
change  which  this,  more  than 
any  other  of  our  mountain  valleys, 
has  undergone  in  a comparatively 
short  period,  is  most  strikingly  il- 
lustrated by  comparing  the  Grasmere 
of  to-day  with  Grasmere  as  depicted 
by  Mr.  Wordsworth,  who  lived  there 
for  some  years  about  the  beginning 
of  the  century.  He  describes  it  as 
a perfect  republic  of  shepherds  and 
agriculturists,  among  whom  the 
plough  of  each  man  was  confined  to 
the  maintenance  of  his  own  family, 
or  the  occasional  accommodation  of 
his  neighbour.  Two  or  three  cows 
furnished  each  family  with  milk  and 
cheese.  The  chapel  was  the  only 
edifice  that  presided  over  these 
dwellings — the  supreme  head  of  this 
pure  commonwealth,  the  members 
of  which  existed  in  the  midst  of 
a powerful  empire,  like  an  ideal 
little  community,  whose  consti- 
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tuition  was  imposed  and  regu- 
lated by  the  mountains  which  pro- 
tected it.  Owing  to  the  smallness 
of  the  estates,  there  was  not  suffi- 
cient employment  in  farm  work  at 
all  times  for  a statesman  and  his 
family ; and  carding,  spinning,  and 
weaving  formed  the  employment  of 
the  winter  months,  and  of  any  spare 
moments  during  the  rest  of  the  year. 
The  men  carded,  and  the  women 
spun  the  wool  yielded  by  the  pre- 
vious clipping.  Almost  every  house- 
hold had  its  weaving  shop,  in  which 
one  or  more  looms  were  kept ; and 
many  of  the  Dalesmen  were  able  to 
weave  the  cloth  which  served  for 
their  own  wear  and  for  that  of 
their  families.  The  linsey-woolsey 
dresses  worn  by  the  women  were 
homespun,  and  they  also  manufac- 
tured linen  for  the  various  domestic 
purposes  for  which  it  was  required. 
After  a web  of  woollen  cloth  was 
turned  out  of  the  loom,  it  was 
taken  to  the  ‘ beck  ’ and  soaked  in 
the  water  ; it  was  then  placed  on  a 
fiat  stone  called  the  ‘ battling-stone  ’ 
(bat,  battle,  beetle),  and  well 
pounded  with  a wooden  mallet. 
This  process  was  milling,  a 
primitive  operation  which  had 
to  serve  all  the  elaborate  pro- 
cesses which  woollen  cloth  now 
passes  through  at  the  mill  of  the 
fuller.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
dales  manufactured  more  cloth  and 
yarn  than  was  sufficient  to  supply 
their  own  wants,  and  the  overplus 
was  taken  to  market  and  sold  to 
traders  from  a distance.  There  is  a 
tradition  that,  when  the  plague 
raged  in  Keswick,  about  the  year 
1665  and  a few  years  afterwards,  as 
no  market  was  held  in  the  town  for 
fear  of  infection,  the  people  of  the 
dales  carried  their  webs  and  yarn 
to  a large  stone,  which  is  very  con- 
spicuous on  one  of  the  lower 
elevations  of  Armboth  Fell,  and 
there  periodically  met  and  did 
business  with  the  traders.  The 
stone  still  goes  by  the  name  of  the 
‘Web  stone.’  The  application  of 
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machinery  to  the  processes  of  card- 
ing and  spinning  had  the  effect  of 
transferring  these  branches  of  in- 
dustry from  the  houses  of  the 
Dalesmen  (of  whom  the  majority 
were  statesmen)  to  the  manufactur- 
ing towns  ; and  this  seems  to  have 
been  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the 
decline  of  the  statesmen;  after  losing 
that  occupation  no  other  could  be 
found  so  suitable  for  filling  up  spare 
time.  Sufficient  employment  for 
large  families  was  not  to  be  found 
at  home,  and  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  the  old  statesmen  were  often 
thought  too  good  to  send  to  ser- 
vice, and  in  consequence  were 
brought  up  in  idleness.  To  use 
a local  expression,  the  ‘ heaf  ’ 
was  outstocked.  Debts  accumu- 
lated, and  thus  the  estates  one  by 
one  have  come  into  the  market  and 
passed  into  the  hands  of  large  pro- 
prietors, in  some  instances  into  those 
of  great  manufacturers,  who  have 
thus  absorbed  first  the  trade  and  then 
the  lands  of  the  old  statesmen. 

The  costume  of  the  Dalesmen  is 
sometimes  described  as  having  been 
picturesque ; as  before  stated,  the 
material  of  which  it  was  made  was 
homespun,  and  frequently  undyed, 
white  and  black  fleeces  being 
mixed  to  save  the  expense  of  dyeing. 
It  is  curious  to  observe  that  this 
homely  material,  which  is  still  made 
in  some  parts  of  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land, has  lately  been  pronounced  by 
fashion  to  be  superior  for  country 
wear  to  the  most  finished  products 
of  the  steam  loom ; so  that  now  the 
most  elegant  ladies  do  not  dis- 
dain to  wear  dresses  of  the  self- 
same homespun,  of  which  our 
ancestors  made  their  ‘kelt  coats/ 
These  coats  were  ornamented  with 
brass  buttons,  as  were  the  waist- 
coats, which  were  made  open  in 
front  for  best,  in  order  to  show  a 
frilled  shirt  breast.  Knee-breeches 
were  the  fashion  for  centuries. 
They  were  buttoned  tight  round 
the  body  above  the  haunches,  so  as 
to  keep  up  without  braces,  which 


are  of  modern  invention.  Those 
used  for  best  had  a knot  of  ribbon 
and  four  or  five  bright  buttons  at 
the  knee,  and  men  who  could 
afford  it  had  them  made  of 

buckskin.  Their  stockings,  which 

were  a conspicuous  part  of  the 
dress,  were  also  made  from  their 
own  wool,  the  colour  being 
generally  either  blue  or  grey.  On 
their  feet  they  wore  clogs  on  or- 
dinary occasions,  but  when  dressed 
in  holiday  costume  they  had  low 
shoes  fastened  with  buckles,  which 
were  sometimes  of  silver.  At  the 
present  day  this  style  of  dress  is 
nearly  obsolete,  in  our  vales,  but 
some  of  the  old  Dalesmen  still  ad- 
here to  what  was  the  fashion  of 
their  youth.  Some  four  or  five 
years  ago,  four  of  the  old  statesmen 
of  the  district  happened  to  meet  at 
Grasmere  fair,  and  stood  talking 
together  for  some  time.  After  a 
while  one  of  them  noticed  that  all 
four  were  dressed  in  knee-breeches, 
and  thinking  it  a strange  chance 
which  had  brought  together  what 
in  these  degenerate  days  were, 
probably,  about  the  only  four  pairs 
of  breeches  left  in  the  county,  they 
agreed  that  it  formed  a fitting 
occasion  for  a friendly  glass  and  a 
good  ‘ crack  ’ about  auld  lang  syne. 
They  were  a connecting  link  between 
the  old  times  and  the  new,  and  pro- 
bably among  the  last  to  wear  the 
costume  of  a bygone  age. 

The  dress  of  the  women  was  not 
less  primitive  than  that  of  the  men. 
They  wore  homespun  linsey-woolsey 
petticoats  and  long- tailed  bedgowns, 
a blue  linen  apron  completing  their 
attire.  The  statesman’s  daughter 
who  first  communicated  to  her 
native  dale  a knowledge  of  the 
glories  of  printed  calico,  is  said 
to  have  created  a tremendous 
sensation,  and  more  than  a nine 
days’  wonder.  The  clogs  worn  by 
the  women  differed  from  those  of 
the  men  in  being  pointed  at  the 
toes,  and  having  brass  instead  of 
iron  clasps.  Their  bonnets  were 
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made  of  pastebqard  covered  with, 
black  silk,  and  in  shape  somewhat 
resembled  a coal-scuttle,  the  front 
projecting  nearly  a foot  beyond  the 
face  of  the  wearer.  Bonnets  were 
bonnets  in  those  days,  and  served 
to  protect  the  head  and  face  from 
sunshine  or  rain. 

In  some  parts  of  Cumberland  the 
peasantry  formerly  lived  in  houses 
called  ‘ clay  daubies,’  which  were 
made  of  clay,  and  roofed  with 
thatch  ; but  in  the  Lake  Country, 
stone  and  slate  being  plentiful,  no 
other  building  materials  seem  to 
have  been  used.  The  houses  were 
of  rude  construction,  being  built  (as, 
indeed,  they  are  still)  of  unhewn 
stone,  but  with  far  less  care  about 
jointing  and  fewer  ‘through  stones  * 
than  are  thought  necessary  now. 
In  the  oldest  houses  in  the  more  re- 
mote dales,  no  mortar  seems  to  have 
been  used,  probably  from  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  lime,  for  in 
some  instances  clay  has  been  used 
as  a substitute.  They  were  roofed 
with  rough  slates,  nearly  as  thick 
as  flag-stones,  and  said  not  to  have 
been,  in  all  cases,  taken  from 
quarries,  but  to  have  been  split 
from  stones  lying  on  the  sur- 
face. The  timber  used  in  the 
construction  of  the  houses  was  oak ; 
doors,  floors,  and  window-frames 
were  all  of  that  sturdy  material.  The 
beams  were  made  of  whole  trees, 
roughly  squared,  while  the  smaller 
rafters  and  joists  were  split.  The 
carpenters  of  those  days  used  very 
few  nails  ; wooden  pins  being  made 
to  serve  the  same  purpose.  In 
houses  of  the  usual  size  there  were 
seldom  more  than  three  rooms  on 
the  ground  floor,  viz.  the  dwelling 
apartment,  or  house  part,  the  dairy, 
and  the  parlour.  The  parlour  was 
generally  used  as  the  bedroom  of 
the  master  and  mistress.  The  house, 
or  house  part,  was  a sort  of  best 
kitchen,  and  was  the  ordinary  sitting 
room  of  the  family.  There  was 
frequently  an  out-kitchen,  called 
the  down  house,  in  which  washing, 


baking,  brewing,  &c.,  were  carried 
on.  Long  after  the  use  of  coal  and 
firegrates  had  become  general 
throughout  England,  our  Dalesman 
still  continued  to  burn  peats  and 
wood  upon  the  open  hearth.  In- 
deed, it  was  not  until  nearly  half  of 
the  present  century  had  elapsed, 
that  railway  communication  making 
coal  cheaper,  and  the  increased 
value  of  labour  making  peat  dearer, 
coal  finally  superseded  turf,  and, 
as  a necessary  consequence,  open 
fire-places  gave  place  to  grates. 
The  old  chimneys  had  no  flues,  and 
were  funnel-shaped,  being  very 
wide  at  the  bottom,  and  gradually 
contracting  to  the  top,  where  there 
was  an  aperture  of  the  size  of  an 
ordinary  chimney  through  which 
the  smoke  escaped ; and  in  these  open 
chimneys,  hams,  legs  of  beef,  flitches 
of  bacon,  and  whole  carcases  of 
mutton  were  hung  to  dry  for  winter 
consumption.  Mr.  Clark,  in  his 
Survey  of  the  Lakes,  mentions 
having  seen  as  many  as  seven  car- 
cases of  mutton  hanging  in  one 
chimney  in  Borrowdale,  and  was 
told  that  some  chimneys  in  the 
vale  contained  more.  Very  few  of 
these  old-fashioned  chimneys  are 
now  to  be  found  in  the  country. 
There  is  still  one  at  the  farm  at 
Dale  Head  Hall,  in  which  the 
tenant  smoke-dries  hams.  To  finish 
the  description  of  the  houses,  the 
steps  of  the  stairs  were  made  of 
stone,  and  the  space  above  was 
sometimes  undivided,  and  seldom 
made  into  more  than  two  rooms, 
which  were  called  lofts,  and  used 
as  the  sleeping  apartments.  They 
were  unceiled  and  open  to  the  roof, 
which  was  so  rudely  constructed 
that  light  could  often  be  seen 
through  the  chinks,  and  when  a 
driving  snow  storm  came  it  was  no 
uncommon  thing  for  the  people  in 
bed  to  have  a covering  of  several 
inches  of  snow  over  the  bed  clothes. 
Most  of  the  old  buildings  had  a 
porch  before  the  outer  door,  and 
the  door  was  made  of  massive  oak 
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two  planks  thick,  and  fastened  to- 
gether with  wooden  pins,  which 
were  put  in  parallel  rows  about 
three  or  four  inches  apart,  and  leffc 
projecting  about  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  on  the  outside.  The  fresh- 
wood  or  threshold  was  the  lower 
side  of  the  wooden  frame  which 
contained  the  door.  It  stood  four 
or  five  inches  high,  and  people 
going  in  or  out  were  obliged  to 
step  over  it.  Mr.  Clark  tells  us, 
there  was  a degree  of  sanctity- 
attached  to  the  threshold  of  a door, 
and  certain  charms  were,  in  his 
time,  remembered,  which  had  their 
effect  only  in  that  place.  A good 
specimen  of  a door  of  this  descrip- 
tion may  be  seen  at  the  old  farm- 
house at  Armboth,  its  planks  fastened 
together  with  631  of  the  above-men- 
tioned oaken  pegs.  In  these  busy 
times  we  could  make  a dozen  doors 
in  the  time  it  took  our  ancestors  to 
make  631  oaken  pegs. 

The  food  of  the  Dalesmen  was 
simple,  being  confined  almost  en- 
tirely to  the  products  of  their  farms. 
They  consumed  a large  quantity  of 
animal  food,  and  as  sheep  and  cattle 
were  in  the  best  condition  for 
slaughtering  in  autumn,  it  was  then 
that  the  Dalesmen  stocked  their 
wide  chimneys  with  a supply  of 
meat  for  the  winter  and  spring. 
No  animals  were  slaughtered  in 
spring,  for  having  been  on  short 
commons  all  the  winter,  they  were 
too  lean  to  kill  for  food.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  oil-cake  and 
‘ Thorley’s  Food  for  Cattle  ’ were 
not  yet  in  existence.  Tea,  coffee, 
and  wheaten  bread,  now  so  common, 
were  then  little  known  in  our  dales. 
Almost  the  only  bread  our  ancestors 
ate  was  ‘ haver-bread  ’ (Anglice, 
oat-cake),  and  their  1 poddish  ’ — 
a most  important  part  of  their  diet 
— was  but  the  same  meal,  boiled 
instead  of  baked.  They  brewed 
their  own  ale,  and  drank  it  at  nearly 
every  meal.  Such — together  with 
milk,  butter,  and  cheese,  the  pro- 
duce of  their  own  dairies — was  the 


food  of  our  forefathers,  and  in  this 
way  no  doubt  they  lived  well. 
After  tea,  coffee,  and  sugar  came 
into  more  general  use,  it  is  said 
that  an  old  Dalesman  remarked 
that  he  wondered  ‘ what  t’  warl’  wod 
cum  tew  after  a bit,  when  fowk  noo- 
a-days  couldn’t  git  their  breakfast 
without  hevvin  stuff  fra  baith  East 
and  West  Indies.’ 

Until  about  the  middle  of  last 
century  the  roads  of  the  country 
were  in  a wretched  state.  In- 
stead of  wheeled  carriages,  pack 
horses,  and  in  some  cases  sledges 
were  used  for  conveying  mer- 
chandise from  one  place  to  an- 
other. There  is  an  old  man  now 
living  in  Grasmere,  whose  grand- 
mother could  remember  the  present 
church  bells  being  brought  to  Gras- 
mere on  sledges  by  the  old  road 
over  the  top  of  White  Moss — then 
the  main  road  between  Ambleside 
and  Grasmere.  Then  there  is  the 
old  story  about  the  first  lime  ever 
taken  into  Borrowdale.  It  was,  so 
the  story  goes,  conveyed  thither  in 
a sack,  on  the  back  of  a horse,  and 
when  the  man  in  charge  of  it  got 
as  far  as  Grange  Bridge  a heavy 
thunder  shower  came  on,  and  the 
lime  began  to  smoke  and  grow  hot 
in  the  sack.  To  stop  this  he  poured 
some  water  on  it,  which  he  brought 
in  his  hat  from  the  beck,  which  in- 
creased the  smoke  so  much  that, 
thinking  there  must  be  some  devilry 
in  smoke  which  was  increased  by 
' water,  he  took  fright,  threw  his 
load  into  the  beck,  and  galloped 
home.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  most 
of  the  travelling  used  to  be  per- 
formed on  horseback.  A man  and 
his  wife  often  rode  to  market  to- 
gether on  the  same  horse — the 
woman  sitting  behind  on  what  was 
called  a pillion.  But  the  Dalesmen 
were  by  no  means  particular  about 
the  appearance  of  their  turn-out.  A 
piece  of  turf  dried  and  cut  into  the 
proper  shape  was  frequently  used 
for  a saddle.  In  other  cases  what 
was  called  a ‘ pad  ’ was  used,  which 
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was  made  of  straw.  Sometimes,  on 
market  days,  after  business  was 
over,  snob  of  the  farmers  as  were 
convivially  disposed,  stayed  on  at  the 
public-house,  holding  ‘ crack  ’ and 
drinking  until  a late  hour.  While 
a spree  of  this  kind  was  going  on, 
the  hungry  horses  have  been  known 
to  break  loose  in  the  stable,  and  by 
the  time  their  riders  were  ready  to 
go  home,  saddles  and  bridles  were  all 
eaten,  and  the  roystering  old  farmers 
had  to  ride  home  bare  back ! 
Ploughing  was  attended  with  hard 
labour  to  the  ploughman,  and  it  re- 
quired at  least  three  men  and  as 
many  horses  to  work  one  plough. 
The  horses  were  yoked  one  before 
another,  and  it  was  one  man’s  work 
to  drive  them.  A second  man  had 
to  hold  the  plough-beam  down,  to 
prevent  the  plough  from  slipping 
out.  To  guide  the  plough  was  the 
work  of  a third  man  and  required 
by  far  the  most  skill.  If  this  man 
was  not  very  expert,  or  the  land 
difficult  to  turnover,  the  services  of  a 
fourth  man  were  required,  who,  with 
a pick  and  spade,  turned  up  places 
which  could  not  be  done  with  the 
plough.  Hot  much  skill  or  labour 
was  bestowed  on  making  a plough. 
It  was  nothing  unusual  for  a tree  to 
be  growing  in  the  morning,  to  be 
cut  down  during  the  day,  and  made 
into  a plough  with  which  a good 
stroke  of  work  was  done  before 
night. 

The  Dalesmen  of  the  olden  time 
worked  much  harder,  though  per- 
haps not  so  regularly,  as  their 
descendants  of  the  present  day. 
Their  hours  of  labour  were  much 
longer  and  a great  part  of  what  was 
their  hardest  work  is  now  performed 
by  machinery.  Though  ignorant 
and  unpolished,  they  were  honest 
and  hospitable,  and  possessed  good 
natural  abilities.  A hundred  years 
ago  the  division  of  labour  was  no- 
where so  systematically  carried  out 
as  it  is  now,  and  in  remote  places 
like  our  dales  many  a farmer,  in 
addition  to  the  cultivation  of  his 
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land,  followed  with  more  or  less 
success  various  handicrafts  for  each 
of  which  we  now  employ  a separate 
workman.  An  extraordinary  instance 
of  this  diversified  ability  joined  to 
unwearying  industry  is  presented 
by  the  life  of  the  Rev.  Robert 
Walker,  of  Seathwaite,  generally 
knovrn  as  ‘ Wonderful  Walker.’ 
Although  he  lived  in  obscurity, 
be  found  no  less  a biographer 
than  the  poet  Wordsworth,  who 
gives  an  interesting  account  of  him 
in  the  notes  to  his  Sonnets  of  the 
Duddon.  The  parish  priest  so 
finely  delineated  in  the  Excursion  is 
also  a picture  of  Wonderful  Walker. 
He  was  born  in  1709,  and  was  the 
son  of  a small  statesman,  who  lived 
in  Seathwaite.  He  was  the  youngest 
of  twelve,  and  a weakly  child,  on 
which  latter  account  his  father 
gave  him  what  schooling  he  could. 
At  the  age  of  17  he  went  to  be 
schoolmaster  at  Gosforth,  near 
Egremont,  and  remained  there  two 
or  three  years.  He  then  removed 
to  Buttermere,  where  he  acted  both 
as  minister  and  schoolmaster,  and 
received  the  usnal  small  salary  and 
‘ whittlegate.’  Before  and  after 
school  hours  he  laboured  at  manual 
occupation.  He  wrote  his  own 
sermons  and  did  duty  twice  on 
Sundays.  In  summer  he  rose 
between  three  and  four,  and  went  to 
the  fields  in  bay  time  with  his  scythe, 
in  harvest  time  with  his  sickle.  He 
ploughed,  he  planted,  he  tended 
sbeep  on  the  fells  ; at  other  times  he 
clipped  or  salved — all  for  hire. 

When  engaged  in  these  employ- 
ments he  would  be  at  work  long 
before  the  regular  labourers,  and 
remain  after  they  had  finished  their 
day’s  work.  Hor  was  he  less  skilful 
than  diligent.  In  all  such  labours 
he  excelled.  In  winter  he  occupied 
himself  in  reading,  writing  his 
sermons,  spinning  and  making  his 
own  clothes  and  those  of  his  family 
(he  was  an  excellent  spinner), 
knitting  and  mending  his  own 
stockings,  and  making  his  own 
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shoes,  the  leather  of  which  was  of 
his  own  tanning.  In  his  walks  he 
never  neglected  to  gather  and  bring 
home  the  wool  from  the  hedges. 
He  was  the  physician  and  lawyer 
of  his  parishioners.  He  drew  np 
their  wills,  conveyances,  bonds,  &c., 
wrote  all  their  letters  and  settled 
their  accounts,  and  frequently  went 
to  market  with  sheep  or  wool  for 
the  farmers.  The  next  step  in  his 
career  was  his  removal  from  Butter- 
mere  to  Torver,  on  the  banks  of 
Coniston  Lake,  and  taking  priest’s 
orders ; soon  after  which  he  married 
a respectable  maid-servant  whose 
affections  he  had  gained  at  Butter- 
mere,  and  who  brought  him  a 
fortune  of  40Z.,  which  he  forthwith 
invested  in  the  funds.  Shortly 
after  his  marriage  he  obtained  the 
curacy  of  Seathwaite,  where  he 
lived  and  officiated  for  67  years. 
At  the  time  of  Wonderful  Walker’s 
appointment,  and  for  many  years 
later,  Seathwaite  church  was  with- 
out pews.  He  used  it  as  a school- 
room, and  is  described  as  seated  in 
his  favourite  place,  near  the  com- 
munion table,  wearing  a cloak  of 
his  own  making.  His  great-grandson 
tells  us  that  when  the  family  was  in 
want  of  cloth  Mr.  Walker  would  take 
his  spinning  wheel  with  him  to  the 
school,  where  he  also  kept  a cradle 
— of  course  of  his  own  making. 
Not  unfrequently  the  wheel,  the 
cradle,  and  the  scholars,  all  claiming 
his  attention  at  the  same  moment, 
taxed  the  ingenuity  of  even  Wonder- 
ful Walker  to  keep  them  all  going. 
The  chapel  was  afterwards  pewed, 
and  a new  school  built.  To  the 
already  long  catalogue  of  his  attain- 
ments and  pursuits  must  be  added 
a knowledge  of  fossils  and  of  plants, 
and  a habit  of  observing  the  stars 
and  winds.  Indeed,  the  atmosphere 
was  one  of  his  favourite  studies: 
he  made  many  experiments  on  its 
nature  and  properties.  In  summer 
he  used  to  collect  flies  and  insects, 
and,  by  his  entertaining  descriptions 
of  them,  amuse  and  instruct  his 
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children.  After  a long  and  useful 
life,  which  extended  over  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  last  century,  he  died 
on  June  25,  1802,  in  the  93rd  year 
of  his  age.  In  the  course  of  his 
long  life  he  had,  besides  bringing 
up  and  settling  in  life  a family  of 
twelve  children,  amassed  the  sum 
of  2,000 1.  the  result  of  marvellous 
industry  and  self-denial.  He  was  a 
hero  in  humble  life — a greater  hero 
than  many  in  whose  honour  monu- 
ments have  been  erected. 

Many  of  the  chapels  in  our  fell 
dales  were  extremely  small ; not 
affording  room  for  more  than  half- 
a-dozen  families ; but  the  former 
chapel  at  Buttermere,  where 
Wonderful  Walker  entered  on  his 
sacred  duties  was  the  smallest  of 
all.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  smallest 
church  in  England — its  walls  mea- 
suring only  17  feet  in  length 
on  the  outside.  Mr.  Wordswprtk 
describes  it  as  being  scarcely  larger 
that)  many  of  the  single  stones  or 
fragments  of  rock  lying  near  it. 
Like  so  many  other  chapels  of  the 
same  class,  it  has  been  rebuilt.  In 
the  notes  to  Mr.  White’s  Lays  and 
Legends  of  the  Lake  Country  there  is 
some  interesting  information  about 
the  chapelries  in  the  fell  dales.  He 
tells  us  that  the  curacy  of  Butter- 
mere  was  certified  to  the  governors 
of  Queen  Anne’s  bounty  at  1 1.  yearly, 
paid  by  the  contributors  of  the 
inhabitants.  It  was  also  certified 
that  this  chapel  and  Wythop  were 
served  by  readers — except  when 
the  curate  of  Lorton  officiated  in 
them,  three  or  four  times  a year. 
Such  curacies  were  held  in  these 
northern  counties  by  unordained 
persons  until  about  the  middle  of  the 
reign  of  George  II.  when  the  bishops 
came  to  the  resolution  that  no  one 
should  officiate  who  was  not  in 
orders.  But,  to  avoid  injustice  to 
those  already  officiating,  they  were 
admitted  to  deacons’  orders  without 
any  preliminary  examination.  The 
reader,  as  he  was  called,  at  the 
chapel  in  the  Yale  of  Newlands 
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received  this  kind  of  ordination. 
He  also  exercised  the  various  trades 
of  dogger,  tailor,  and  butter- 
print  maker.  But  the  pay  of  a 
reader  was  so  trifling,  that  he  could 
only  maintain  himself  by  the  help 
of  some  similar  employment.  Even 
the  livings  were,  many  of  them,  not 
worth  more  than  two  or  three 
pounds  a year,  and  the  ministers 
were,  therefore,  in  a great  measure, 
dependent  upon  the  voluntary  con- 
tributions of  their  parishioners. 
Their  stipends,  besides  the  small 
money  payment  above-named,  com- 
prised ‘ clothes  yearly  and  whittle- 
gate.’  ‘ Clothes  yearly  ’ meant  one 
suit  of  clothes,  two  pairs  of  shoes, 
and  one  pair  of  clogs — more  or  less, 
according  to  the  bargain  made.  In 
Clark’s  Survey  there  is  the  follow- 
ing explanation  of  the  term  ‘ whittle- 
gate.’  Whittlegate  meant  two  or 
three  weeks’  victuals  at  each  house, 
according  to  the  ability  of  the  in- 
habitants, which  was  settled  among 
themselves ; so  that  the  minister 
could  go  his  course  as  regularly  as 
the  sun,  and  complete  it  annually.’ 
Few  houses  having  more  knives 
than  one  or  two,  the  pastor  was 
often  obliged  to  buy  his  own  knife 
or  whittle.  Sometimes  it  was 
bought  for  him  by  the  chapel 
wardens.  ‘ H£  marched  from  house 
to  house  with  his  whittle,  and, 
as  master  of  the  herd,  he  had  the 
elbow  chair  at  the  table  head,  which 
was  often  made  of  part  of  a hollow 
ash  tree  —a  kind  of  seat  then  com- 
mon. The  reader  at  Wythburn  had 
for  his  salary,  3Z.  annually,  a 
hempen  sark  or  shirt,  a pair  of 
clogs,  a whittlegate,  and  a goose 
gate  on  Helvellyn.  A story  is  still 
told  in  Wythburn  of  a minister  who 
had  but  two  sermons  which  he 
preached  in  turns.  The  walls  of 
the  chapel  were,  at  that  time,  un- 
plastered, and  the  sermons  were 
usually  placed  in  a hole  in  the  wall 
behind  the  pulpit.  One  Sunday 
before  the  service  began  some 
mischievous  person  pushed  the  ser- 
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mons  so  far  into  the  hole,  that  they 
could  not  be  got  out  with  the  hand. 
When  the  time  for  the  sermon 
arrived,  the  priest  tried  in  vain  to 
get  them  out.  He  then  turned  to 
the  congregation  and  told  them 
what  had  happened.  He  could 
touch  them,  he  said,  with  his  fore- 
finger, but  could  not  get  his  thumb 
in  to  grasp  them,  ‘ but,  however/ 
said  he,  ‘ I can  read  you  a chapter 
out  of  Job,  that’s  worth  both  of 
them  put  together.’ 

A curious  custom  existed  at  one 
time  of  holding  market  at  the 
church.  In  Cumberland,  as  of  old 
ill  Judea,  ‘the  house  of  prayer’ 
seems  to  have  been  turned,  if  not 
into  ‘ a den  of  thieves,’  at  least  into' 
a common  mart.  In  1306  the  inha- 
bitants of  Cockermouth  represented 
in  a petition  to  Parliament  that 
there  was  a great  concourse  of 
people  every  Sunday  at  Crosthwaite 
church,  when  corn,  flour,  pease, 
beans,  meat,  fish,  and  other  kinds  of 
merchandise  were  bought  and  sold  ; 
which  was  so  very  injurious  to  the 
market  at  Cockermouth  that  the 
persons  of  that  place  who  farmed 
the  tolls  of  the  king  were  unable  to< 
pay  their  rent.  Upon  this  a pro- 
hibitory proclamation  was  issued 
against  the  unseemly  usage.  At  the 
time  of  the  Restoration  of  Charles 
II.  tradition  says  that  the  meat- 
market  at  Wigton  was  held  on 
Sunday,  and  the  butchers  hung  the 
carcases  even  at  the  church  door  to' 
attract  the  notice  of  their  customers 
as  they  went  in  and  came  out  of 
church.  It  was  even  no  uncommon 
thing  for  people  who  had  made 
their  bargains  before  the  service 
began,  to  hang  their  joints  of  meat 
over  the  backs  of  their  seats  until 
the  ceremony  was  concluded.  The 
zealous  priest,  after  long  and 
ineffectual  endeavours  to  make  his. 
congregation  sensible  of  the  in- 
decency of  such  practices,  under- 
took a journey  to  London,  on  foot, 
for  the  purpose  of  petitioning  the 
king  to  have  the  market  on  Tues- 
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day,  which  favour  he  is  said  to  have 
had  interest  enough  to  obtain. 
Though  such  practices  have  been 
long  discontinued,  there  are  people 
now  living  who  can  recollect  hear- 
ing the  clerk  give  out,  in  the  church- 
yard, before  the  congregation  dis- 
persed, the  advertisements  of  the 
various  sales  about  to  be  held  in  the 
neighbourhood.  In  some  places  it 
was  the  custom  for  the  church- 
wardens to  go  round  the  village 
during  divine  service  and  drive  all 
the  loungers  into  church.  In  large 
churches  there  was  usually  a choir 
of  singers,  but  seldom,  until  quite 
recently,  in  the  smaller  ones.  The 
clerk  was  generally  leader  of  the 
band,  and  after  blowing  the  pitch- 
pipe,  he  used  to  intone  on  the  key- 
note the  first  tune  of  the  psalm  to 
be  sung.  Some  twenty  or  thirty 
years  ago  the  inhabitants  of  a parish 
in  the  Lake  district  engaged  a sing- 
ing master  to  teach  the  church  singers 
some  new  tunes.  He  found  his 
pupils  not  unapt,  most  of  them  being 
able  to  read  music.  But  when  the 
music  came  to  be  wedded  to  Tate 
and *Brady’s  ‘ immortal  verse/  cer- 
tain old  gentlemen  who  sang  bass 
were  detected  in  substituting  for 
the  sacred  words  the  inappropriate 
and  monotonous  syllables  ‘ boom 
boom.’  One  of  them  on  being  re- 
monstrated with,  thus  replied,  ‘ Yer 
ways  may  a’  be  varra  weel,  bit  they 
dunnut  suit  me.  A always  dud  sing 
bum  bum,  an  a’  always  will  sing 
bum  bum.’ 

Our  Dalesmen  have  always  been 
more  or  less  musical.  Some  songs 
that  were  in  vogue  several  hundred 
years  ago  are  still  occasionally  sung, 
chiefly  at  the  hiring  fairs,  by 
itinerant  ballad  singers.  As  a proof 
of  the  extreme  antiquity  of  some  of 
the  tunes,  I may  adduce  the  curious 
fact  that  the  air  of  ‘ St.  Dunstan’s 
Hunt’s  up,’  mentioned  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott  as  long  lost  and  forgotten,  is 
still,  in  the  dales,  played  on  the  fiddle 
every  Christmas-eve.  In  pursuance 
of  a very  ancient  custom,  now  dis- 


continued, a fiddler  went  the  round 
of  the  Vale  on  that  evening,  bade 
‘"Good  night  ’ to  each  member  of 
every  household  by  name,  and  after 
each  greeting  played  the  tune  of 
‘ St.  Dunstan’s  Hunt’s  up.’  But  I 
should  draw  but  an  incomplete  pic- 
ture of  our  Dalesmen,  pastor  present, 
if  I failed  to  notice  their  festivities 
and  their  sports.  The  former  were, 
generally  speaking,  confined  to  two 
seasons — the  sheep -shearing  or 

‘ clippings  ’ in  summer,  and  the 
great  winter  festival  of  Christmas. 
In  former  days  Christmas-day  was 
far  more  of  a holiday  than  it  is  now. 
From  Christmas-day  until  Twefth- 
night  all  work  was  thrown  aside, 
and  the  time  devoted  to  feast- 
ing and  merrymaking.  Fiddling  and 
dancing,  ‘ merry nects  ’ (nights),  and 
‘ auld  wife  haiks,’  attracted  old 
and  young.  For  a graphic  descrip- 
tion of  these  festive  gatherings,  as 
they  were  in  the  time  of  our  fore- 
fathers, I must  refer  you  to  the 
ballads  of  Anderson,  ‘ Blin’  Stagg,’ 
Mark  Lonsdale,  and  other  Cumbrian 
bards,  who  were  eye-witnesses  and 
sharers  in  the  revels.  The  ‘ clip- 
ping ’ feasts  were  much  the  same  as 
those  with  which  we  are  familiar 
nowadays,  except  that  the  fun  was, 
perhaps,  more  uproarious. 

The  great  and  characteristic  sport 
of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland 
has  always  been  wrestling.  Our 
North  Country  mode  of  wrestling 
differs  from,  and,  as  we  love  to 
think,  excels  anything  of  the  kind 
practised  in  other  parts  of  England 
or,  indeed,  of  Europe.  But  as  the 
wrestling  ring  is,  happily,  not  a by- 
gone institution,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, anyone  who  cares  to  see  a 
good  ‘ worsle’  may  easily  gratify  his 
wish,  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into 
a minute  description  of  this  sport. 
The  only  other  sport  I need  men- 
tion is  hunting.  Our  Dalesmen 
have  always  been  keen  hunters,  but 
the  mountains  among  which  they 
lived  have  impressed  their  sport 
with  a peculiar  character  of  wildness 
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and  -unconventional  ity,  rendering 
fox  hunting  among  the  fells  quite  a 
distinct  sport  from  fox  hunting  as  it 
is  understood  in  Leicestershire.  One 
distinctive  feature  of  fell  hunting  is, 
that  the  hounds  can  only  be  followed 
on  foot,  but  another  modifying  cir- 
cumstance, not  less  important,  is 
that  among  the  fells,  most  of  the 
hunters  are  also  shepherds,  who 
look  npon  the  fox  as  their  natural 
enemy,  whose  death  is  to  be  com- 
passed by  any  means  and  at  all  sea- 
sons. Until  quite  a recent  period, 
a few  couples  of  hounds  were  kept 
in  every  dale,  and,  at  least,  as  many 
terriers ; and  when  the  presence  of 
a fox  in  the  neighbourhood  was  be- 
trayed by  a missing  lamb,  or  an  auld 
wife’s  hen-roost  being  robbed,  all 
the  dogs,  and  nearly  all  the  men  in 
the  parish,  commenced  (no  matter 
what  the  time  of  year)  a pursuit, 
which  generally  ended  in  the  death 
of  the  offending  fox,  unless  he  had 
the  good  luck  to  escape  into  some 
‘ borrant  ’ or  other  stronghold.  But 
even  then  the  pursuit  was  not  al- 
ways abandoned.  One  summer, 
about  twelve  years  ago,  a fox  es- 
caped from  the  hunters  into  the  in- 
accessible crevice  of  a rock  near 
Stickle  Tarn.  For  three  weeks  a 
party  of  Langdale  men  kept  watch 
on  him  by  turns-,  placing  a stone 
before  the  crevice  to  prevent  his 
escape  by  night.  At  last  a wet 
evening  drove  them  early  down  to 
the  valley,  and  when  some  of  them 
returned  next  morning,  the  stone 
placed  before  the  crevice  was  gone, 
and  so  was  the  fox.  The  mys- 
tery of  his  escape  has  never  been 
solved,  but  the  prevailing  idea 
has  always  been  that  1 some  “Gurs- 
mer”  (Grasmere)  chap  mud  ha’ 
dun’  it/ 

Though  our  Dalesfolk  do  not  seem 
to  have  been,  at  any  time,  so  much 
the  slaves  of  superstition  as  were 
many  more  refined  and  educated 
communities,  stillmany  superstitious 
customs,  though  few  of  them  strictly 


local,  prevailed  amongst  them  in  old 
times.  Of  these  I shall  only  men- 
tion the  1 need  fire,’  which  has  been 
practised  in  our  own  day.  The  need 
fire,  which  was,  probably,  the  last 
remains  of  fireworship  in  this 
country,  took  its  name  from  the 
Danish  word  nod  (pronounced  need), 
which  signifies  cattle,  whence  our 
English  neat  herd.  ‘ It  was  once,’ 
says  Mr.  Sullivan,  ‘an  annual  ob- 
servance, and  is  still  occasionally 
employed  in  the  dales  and  some 
other  localities,  as  a charm  for  the 
various  diseases  to  which  cattle  are 
liable.  All  the  fires  in  the  village 
are  first  carefully  put  out,  a depu- 
tation goiug  round  to  each  house  to 
see  that  not  a spark  remains.  Two 
pieces  of  wood  are  then  ignited  by 
friction,  and  within  the  influence  of 
the  fire  thus  kindled  the  cattle  are 
brought.  The  scene  is  one  of  dire 
bellowing  and  confusion,  but  the 
owner  is  especially  anxious  that  his 
animals  should  get  £ plenty  of  the 
reek.* 

The  charm  being  ended  in  one 
village  may  be  transferred  to  the 
rest,  and  thus  propagated  as  far  as 
it  is  required.  Miss  Martineau,  in 
her  Lake  Guide , tells  a story  of  ‘ a 
certain  farmer,  who,  when  all  his 
cattle  had  been  pulled  through  the 
fire,  subjected  an  ailing  wife  to  the 
same  potent  charm.’  The  last  time 
the  need  fire  was  used  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood was  in  1841,  when  in  some 
parts  of  Cumberland  and  Westmore- 
land there  was  an  epidemic  amongst 
the  cattle.  It  was  brought  over  Dun- 
mail  Raise,  and  transferred  from 
farm  to  farm  through  the  vales.  But 
at  one  farm,  a few  miles  out  of  Kes- 
wick, the  sacred  fire  was  suffered  to 
become  extinct,  the  owner,  a well- 
known  statesman,  not  having  suffi- 
cient faith  in  its  virtue  to  take  the 
trouble  to  transmit  it  or  even  to 
keep  it  alight.  He  tells  me  that  he 
was  severely  rated  at  the  time  for 
his  lack  of  faith.  It  is  now  upwards 
of  thirty  years  since  the  need  fire 
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was  last  used  as  a charm  to  preserve 
cattle  from  infection,  and  during 
that  time  a great  change  has  been 
effected  in  the  enlightenment  of  the 
people.  The  rinderpest  was  the 
severest  visitation  of  cattle  dis- 
ease we  have  had  this  century,  but 


no  one  thought  of  trying  the  need 
fire,  which  has,  no  doubt,  gone  its 
last  round.  We  still  have  among 
us  men  of  the  old  school,  who  be- 
lieve in  charms  and  ghosts  and  the 
like,  but  their  number  grows  less 
and  less. 
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ON  A LOGICAL  TRICK  OF  THE  MODERN  EXPERIENTIAL 
PHILOSOPHY. 


E have  all  of  us,  in  the  course 
of  this  our  life-journey,  con- 
stantly to  ask  ourselves  the  question, 
What  am  I to  believe  ? and  to 
answer  it  in  a variety  of  ways,  as 
most  agreeable  with  our  cast  of 
mind  or  our  intellectual  training. 
Pew  only  take  much  trouble  in 
searching  far  for  the  grounds  of 
their  assent  or  dissent  in  any  in- 
stance. We  are  content,  -for  the 
most  part,  to  settle  each  question 
as  it  arises,  and,  as  it  were,  from 
hand  to  mouth,  without  fixed 
principles  or  regular  rules.  This 
tendency  is,  however,  strongest 
with  the  least  reasonable  people, 
and  diminishes  as  the  reason  im- 
proves ; so  that  the  more  logical  our 
minds,  the  more  does  the  question 
force  itself  upon  us,"  ‘ Is  there  any 
Ground- Theory  or  P irst  Principle  by 
which  I maybe  guided  in  selecting 
true  from  false  among  the  ideas  I 
shall  encounter  in  my  passage 
through  the  world  ? ’ and,  as  reason 
will  be  found,  upon  examination,  to 
be  nothing  else  than  a power  of 
comparing  and  selecting  ideas,  the 
interrogation  may  be  expressed 
thus,  ‘What  idea  must  I take  as 
my  absolutely  truest  wherewith  to 
compare  all  others  ? ’ The  answer 
to  which  question  I take  to  be 
the  very  object  and  meaning  of 
philosophy. 

Philosophy  does  indeed  often 
seem  to  be  engaged  rather  in  an 
enquiry  into  the  cause  of  things 
than  into  the  truth  of  them..  But 
we  know,  and  have  long  decided 
that  we  shall  ever  know,  nothing 
of  cause  per  se.  Our  enquiry  into 
cause,  therefore,  resolves  itself  into 
an  enquiry  into  priority,  and  this 
priority  in  point  of  time  becomes 
in  philosophy  priority  in  point  of 
logic,  which  is  in  fact  the  same 
thing  as  reality  or  truth. 

Now,  when  we  say  that  a thing  is 
true,  we  imply  something  more  than 


that  it  exists,  and  this  something 
more  is  the  difference  between  facts 
which  are  apprehended  by  the 
senses  and  those  which  are  appre- 
hended by  the  reason,  a distinction 
which  is  both  logically  antecedent 
to,  and  also  the  cause  of,  all  reason- 
ing whatever.  Thus  I,  in  common 
with  the  lower  animals,  may  recog- 
nise the  fact  that  the  sun  rose  to- 
day by  opening  my  eyes,  awaken- 
ing, getting  up,  as  a plant  may  be 
opening  its  leaves ; but  when  I 
say  ‘ The  sun  rose  to-day,’  I call  in 
the  aid  of  reason,  and  recognise  the 
fact  of  the  sun’s  rising  as  a truth. 
We  have  no  word  to  express  a 
thing  (fact,  truth,  idea)  recognised 
otherwise  than  by  the  reason ; but 
this  matters  not  so  long  as  we 
distinguish — as  the  example  above 
given  may  help  us  to  do — between 
sensuous  apprehension,  or  appre- 
hension through  the  senses,  and 
reasonable  apprehension,  appre- 
hension in  which  reason  plays  some 
part.  It  was  with  the  object  of 
changing  the  first  sort  of  appre- 
hension of  existence  into  the  second 
that  Descartes  formulated  his 
‘Cogito;  ergo  sum,’  and  not,  as  a 
recent  writer  has  been  led  to 
believe,  for  the  sake  of  the  induction, 
‘ I think ; therefore  I breathe.’ 

We  proceed  now  in  our  endeavour 
to  find  the  ultimate  truest  thing, 
the  foundation  stone  of  our  system ; 
and  at  the  outset  we  notice  one 
distinction  which  in  ordinary  life 
we  have  constantly  to  make,  and 
which  seems  in  our  present  enquiry 
likely  to  be  of  great  use  to  us.  It 
is  conveyed  by  the  words  real  and 
unreal , and  the  earliest  and  most 
frequent  subjects  of  such  distinction 
are  the  things  which  exist  externally 
to  us  and  those  which  are  the 
creations  of  our  own  minds.  In- 
deed, this  distinction  (between  ex- 
ternal and  internal)  comes  under 
our  notice  so  much  oftener  than 
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any  other,  that  external  existence 
will  probably  seem  to  most  the  best 
•explanation— —almost  a definition,  in 
fact — of  the  idea  reality.  They 
would  indeed  give  the  title  real  to 
some  things  which  have  no  external 
existence,  as  thought,  reason,  truth, 
&c.,  but  they  would  do  so  rather 
by  analogy  and  figuratively  than  by 
direct  application. 

Let  us,  then,  suppose  that  there 
is  more  reality  in  these  external 
occurrences  than  in  anything  else, 
and,  trusting  only  to  the  information 
of  common  sense  and  putting  aside 
the  refinements  and  distinctions 
which  philosophy  seeks  to  throw 
in  the  way  of  this  simple  admission, 
let  us  take  this  notion  of  reality  as 
the  First  Principle  of  our  World- 
System.  We  have,  then,  a 
philosophy  founded  upon  this 
intelligible  principle : That  the  in- 
formation of  our  senses — or,  in  other 
words,  those  ideas  which  seem  to 
come  from  outside  us — are  the  most 
real  and  firuest  of  all  things.  Such 
a philosophy,  it  is  clear,  will  come 
before  us  with  high,  if  not  the  very 
highest,  claims  to  acceptance. 

This  is  the  first  principle  of 
the  experiential  philosophy,  a fact 
which,  besides  being  implied  in  its 
name,  will,  I think,  be  evident  to  any 
student  of  this  system.  For  the 
only  objection  which  could  be  raised 
is  that  the  experiential  philosophy 
is  not  concerned  with  the  question 
of  the  ultimate  truth,  but  only  with 
the  cause  of  our  ideas ; and  these  two 
statements  resolve  themselves  at 
last,  as  has  been  just  now  shown, 
into  an  identity.  The  experiential 
philosophy  keeps  itself  clear  from 
any  assertions  concerning  noumena, 
or  things  in  themselves  ; all  that  it 
requires  us  to  accept  as  the  limit  is 
that  there  ismore  truth  in  experience 
than  in  any  other  of  our  ideas.  And 
thi3  our  reason  seems  bound  to  do. 

As,  however,  philosophy  requires 
a more  strict  examination  of  its 
principles  than  we  give  in  the  or- 
dinary affairs  of  life,  we  must  try 
and  realise  as  clearly  as  possible  the 


exact  character  of  those  ideas  which 
seem  to  us  more  real  than  others. 
Evidently  this  reality  comes  from 
their  being  externally  caused. 
They  are  outside  of  us,  not  in  any 
way  the  creations  of  our  own  brain. 
Their  reality  is  derived  from  their 
externality,  and  is  therefore  pro- 
portionate to  it.  But  not  only 
this ; to  be  recognised  as  true  by  us, 
their  externality  must  be  recognised. 
They  must  not  only  be  externally 
caused,  but  they  must  be  recognised 
as  such.  Every  fact  of  a dream, 
for  instance,  may  be  as  externally 
caused  and  therefore  correspond  as 
really  with  external  existence,  as 
another  fact,  but  the  first  are  facts 
which  have  lost  the  memory  of 
their  external  cause,  and  therefore 
appear  to  us  unreal.  Otherwise, 
unless  we  keep  this  distinction  in 
our  minds,  all  difference  between 
experience  and  non- experience 

ceases  to  exist,  and  the  word  ex- 
periential as  a distinctive  term  be- 
comes meaningless.  Nor,  again, 
does  the  strength  of  the  feeling  or 
sensation  (the  philosophical  idea ) 
make  its  reality.  The  strongest 
idea  is  certainly  that  on  which  we 
shall  act,  but  if  we  act  upon  an 
hallucination  it  does  not  cease  to  be 
an  hallucination  for  all  that.  We 
therefore  fall  back  upon  what  we 
have  just  stated — that  the  reality  of 
our  ideas  rests,  according  to  our 
present  train  of  argument,  on  their 
recognised  externality.  Now,  this 
brings  us  at  once  into  something  of 
a difficulty. 

To  have  this  recognised  externality 
the  facts  (ideas)  must  of  course  be 
apprehended  as  truths,  not  merely 
asexistences.  This  apprehension  of  a 
truth  can,  however,  never  be  the  re- 
sult of  mere  externality.  Just  as  to 
make  any  fact— say  the  rising  of  the 
sun— a part  of  my  philosophy  I 
must  be  able  to  enunciate  it  as  a 
truth,  and  say  ‘ The  sun  rose,’  and 
not  merely  to  be  awake  or  warm,  so, 
to  make  the  reality  of  external  facts 
a ground-principle  of  any  system,  I 
must  be  able  to  say  ‘ These  facts  are 
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external,’  or,  ‘ are  real.’  We  see  the 
necessity  of  this  by  looking  at  the 
alternative  if  it  be  denied.  For 
until  we  recognise  as  true  an  idea, 
we  simply  act  upon  that  which  is 
strongest.  The  strongest,  then,  is  for 
us  the  most  real ; in  fact,  all  distinc- 
tion between  true  and  false,  real  or 
unreal,  disappears,  and  we  only 
have  strong  and  weak  ideas,  judged 
by  their  effects.  But  in  respect  of 
any  process  of  reason  we  have  agreed 
that  strong  and  weak  are  not  the 
same  as  real  and  unreal.  Ifr  instead 
of  external  and  internal,  we  adopt 
the  words  strong  and  weak  in  the 
sense  in  which  Mr.  Spencer  uses 
these  words,  we  are  no  better  off. 
For  the  strong  ideas  (the  actually 
external  ones)  are  never  presented 
to  the  reason  at  all ; they  are  only 
represented  as  recognised  external 
ideas,  that  is,  as  weak  ones.  See- 
ing, then,  that  before  an  external 
sensation  can  be  made  the  ground- 
principle  of  our  system  it  must  be 
recognised  as  externa] — or,  more 
strictly,  its  externality  must  be 
recognised  as  a truth — and  as  such 
recognition  is  not  inherent  in  the 
sensation  itself,  it  is  clear  that 
mere  externality  is  not  the  only 
element  in  an  external  idea ; but 
there  is  also  a something  added  by 
the  mind  which  converts  it  into 
recognised  externality.  Here,  then, 
we  are  thrown  quite  out  again.  We 
thought  we  had  discovered  that  the 
reality  of  an  idea  was  proportionate 
to  its  externality.  What,  then,  is 
this  something  added  by  the  mind  ? 
Is  it  a constant  quantity,  and  what 
ratio  does  it  bear  to  the  simple  ele- 
ment of  externality  in  an  idea  ? 
This  is,  expressed  in  rather  a differ- 
ent way,  the  famous  difficulty  of 
the  nisi  intellectus  ipse  of  Leibnitz. 
Later  on  we  shall  perhaps  be  able 
to  translate  it  into  an  easier,  a 
more  popular  and  less  scientific 
form. 

At  present  I trust  the  patience 
of  the  reader  while  proceeding  to 
ask  how  the  Experiential  Philoso- 
phy  accommodates  itself  to  this 


difficulty.  Let  us  interrogate  first 
the  older  Experiential  Philosophy — 
the  philosophy  of  Locke.  The  ques- 
tion had  never  been  clearly  asked 
in  Locke’s  time,  and  it  cannot  be 
said  that  he  really  faces  it.  He 
supposes,  as  we  know,  the  mind  to 
be  a blank  sheet  on  which  the  sen- 
sations write  their  impressions. 
Well  and  good;  but  it  is  obvious 
that  all  these  ideas  will  not  have  a 
recognised  externality.  Some  will 
be  received  before  we  have  any 
faculty  of  sifting  our  ideas,  and 
acted  on  unconsciously  before  we 
have  acquired  the  power  of  deter- 
mining our  actions.  Such  ideas  can- 
not be  admitted  as  ground-truths  of 
an  experiential  philosophy.  But 
how  far  will  these  unsifted  experi- 
ences influence  us  in  our  acceptation 
or  interpretation  of  future  ones  ? 
Who  can  say  ? 

In  Locke’s  system,  then,  there  is 
evidently  a large  undetermined  part 
or  factor  in  each  idea,  which  pre- 
cludes the  notion  that  in  founding 
our  action  or  our  theory  upon  these 
ideas  we  are  founding  them  strictly 
upon  experience  recognised  as  such. 
He  has, however,  given  or  suggested 
some  reply  to  the  difficulty,  which 
may  be  summarised  as  follows  : 

• 1 ‘ It  is  true,’  says  he,  ‘ that  there 
is  this  uncertain  part  in  every  seem- 
ing experience.  But  I never  said 
that  the  deductions  of  reason  were 
necessarily  right.  We  have  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  this 
uncertain — and  so  possibly  untrue 
— portion  of  experience  is  a toler- 
ably constant  factor  with  each  per- 
son. It  come  from  those  sensations 
which  belong  to  the  years  before 
he  was  able  to  select  the  true  from 
the  false.  Considering,  then,  that 
truth  is  relative  and  not  absolute* 
the  existence  of  this  possibly  untrue 
part  in  all  experience  is  of  little 
consequence,  so  long  as  the  part  is 
the  same  for  all.  Strike  it  out,  and 
the  relative  truths  will  hold  the 
same  relation.  In  fact,  by  experi- 
ence I mean  the  effect  of  external 
sensation  modified,  as  it  must  be, 
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by  the  result  of  sensations  occurring 
before  the  mind  was  able  to  sift  them 
and  determine  between  them.  This 
is  the  only  sort  of  experience  which 
exists,  and  I am  perfectly  justified 
in  calling  a philosophy  founded  upon 
these  experiences  an  Experiential 
Philosophy. 

As  we  are  not,  on  the  present 
occasion,  considering  this  older 
system  of  Locke’s,  I will  not  pause 
to  ask  how  far  the  answer  is  a valid 
one.  I will  merely  notice  in  passing 
a certain  trick  of  logic  it  contains, 
founded  upon  a confused  use  of  the 
word  experience,  a trick  which 
might  perhaps  escape  the  notice  of 
the  reader.  It  is  true  that  this  mo- 
dified result  of  sensation  is  the  only 
experience  which  exists ; but  it  is 
also  true  that  this  experience  is  not 
the  same  thing  we  thought  it  to  be. 
The  reality  which  seems  to  be  in  it 
belongs,  we  thought,  to  its  exter- 
nality; but. now  it  would  seem  that 
if  the  externality  were  complete  the 
idea  might  have  less  reality.  For 
we  now  find  that  its  reality  belongs 
to  its  recognised  externality,  while 
the  factor  or  co-efficient  which  effects 
this  change  is  not  recognisable. 
Assuming,  however,  this  co- efficient 
to  be  constant,  it  is  evident  that  the 
reality  of  the  idea  varies  in  propor- 
tion to  its  externality.  Or,  more 
plainly  to  state  the  matter,  we  find 
now  that  we  must  allow  a certain 
mental  constitution — the  intellectus 
ipse — which  affects  all  our  ideas, 
whether  they  come  from  without  or 
from  within.  If,  however,  those 
from  without  are  the  only  real  or 
true  ideas,  their  truth  belongs  and 
is  proportionate  to  the  part  of  them 
which  comes  from  without. 

The  modern  experiential  philoso- 
phy, however,  differs  greatly  from 
the  philosophy  of  Locke.  It  has 
incorporated  into  itself  the  great 
idea  of  evolution.  According  to 
this  idea  the  mind  (or  brain)  is  not 
at  birth  a blank  sheet,  but  is  infi- 
nitely modified  by  the  results  of 
long  ancestral  experience  descending 
to  the  individual,  by  the  sensations 


accumulated,  not  by  himself,  but  by 
his  ancestors,  and  handed  down  to 
him  only  in  their  effect  upon  his 
mental  constitution.  These  ances- 
tral experiences,  then,  are  not  expe- 
riences for  him , but  exist  solely  as 
a part  of  his  intellectus  ipse , the 
faculty  which  modifies  his  own  sen- 
sations. Now,  seeing,  as  we  have 
said,  that  the  reality  of  his  sensa- 
tions seems  to  depend  upon  their 
externality,  this  reality  will  diminish 
in  proportion  as  each  external  sen- 
sation is  modified  by  the  intellectus 
ipse ; and  if  we  adopt  the  same 
standard  for  truth  as  for  reality, 
their  truth  will  diminish  in  propor- 
tion as  they  are  modified  by  the 
intellectus  ipse.  But  the  develop- 
ment of  the  race  develops  the  intel- 
lectus ipse , and  so  increases  its  modi- 
fication of  every  sensation.  There- 
fore the  development  of  the  race 
tends  to  lead  us  away  from  reality 
or  truth. 

Here  is  the  dilemma  in  which, 
from  first  to  last,  we  find  ourselves 
placed  in  following  the  experiential 
philosophy,  and  keeping,  it  is  to  be 
observed,  the  same  idea  whereby  to 
interpret  the  word  experience.  But 
this  the  modem  experiential  phi- 
losophy— or,  indeed,  any  experien- 
tial philosophy — does  not  do.  The 
idea  of  experience  with  which  we 
started  was  that  of  an  idea  felt  to 
be  external  as  compared  with — and 
here  lies  the  important  point— us 
compared  with  an  idea  felt  to  be 
internal.  The  only  claim  which 
the  modern  experiential  philosophy 
can  have  to  be  called  experiential 
is,  that  it  asserts  all  our  ideas  to  be 
originally  caused  by  external  sen- 
sation, and  therefore  to  be  originally 
experiences.  But  are  all  our  ideas 
equally  the  result  of  experience, 
and  therefore  equally  real?  Be- 
cause, what  in  that  case  becomes  of 
the  idea  of  externality  as  compared 
with  internality,  which  accompanies 
what  we  ordinarily  call  an  expe- 
rience ? What,  too,  becomes  of  the 
distinction  on  which  we  sought  to 
found  our  philosophy  ? This  expe- 
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riential  philosophy  is  not  founded 
upon  any  such  distinction,  hut 
merely  one  which  chooses  to  call 
all  ideas — hallucinations  and  facts 
alike — experiences.  What,  then,  is 
the  definite  meaning  of  this  word 
experience  ? It  has  none. 

This  is  the  logical  trick  which 
has  given  a name  to  this  article. 
It  seems  clear  that  the  philosophy 
we  are  examining  owes  its  title  to 
a mere  verbal  quibble.  Over  it 
the  intuitionalist  and  the  experi- 
entialist  may  shake  hands ; for, 
as  regards  their  primary  theories, 
they  are  at  one.  ‘ I find  in  me  certain 
ideas  of  wdiicli  I cannot  rid  myself,’ 
says  the  intuitionalist ; ‘ from  these 
I take  my  start.’  ‘You  are  quite 
right,’  replies  the  experientialist ; 

‘ for  the  existence  of  such  ideas, 
though  you  have  no  proof  of  their 
correspondence  with  external  fact, 
shows  that  they  have  been  derived 
from  a long  course  of  ancestral 
experience.’ 

But  why,  it  may  be  asked,  not 
allow  the  experiential  philosophy 
to  choose  a name  as  it  pleases,  and 
call  itself  experiential  simply  on 
the  ground  of  its  assertion  that  all 
our  ideas  originally  existed  as  sen- 
sations ? 

For  two  reasons.  First,  because 
this  mere  assertion  that  ideas  arise 
from  sensations  cannot  constitute 
the  basis  of  an  experiential  phi- 
losophy, or,  indeed,  of  any  phi- 
losophy whatever ; since  sensations, 
as  such,  are  quite  different  from 
experiences,  the  first  being  cog- 
nised only  by  the  senses,  the  second 
recognised  by  the  reason ; and  it  is 
by  the  help  of  their  logical  trick 
that  experientialists  start  with  the 
principle  of  the  greater  reality  of 
experiences,  and  from  that  argue 
back  to  the  origin  of  all  ideas  in 
sensation  a if  the  two  things  were 
the  same. 


Secondly,  because  the  same  trick 
allows  the  so-called  experiential 
philosopher  to  play  fast  and  loose 
with  his  own  system.  For  ex- 
ample : if  we  say  that  we  are 
certain  that  the  angles  of  a triangle 
are  together  equal  to  two  right 
angles,  it  may  be  asked  how  we 
know  this.  For  we  have  not  seen 
near  enough  triangles  to  warrant  us 
in  saying  from  experience  that  this 
is  so ; and  even  if  we  had  seen 
enough  triangles,  our  experience  of 
these  triangles  would  be  quite  a 
different  thing  from  a mere  sensuous 
cognition  of  them.  By  such  a sen- 
suous cognition  of  triangles,  suppos- 
ing such  an  one  were  possible,  which 
in  this  case  it  is  not,  even  though  the 
number  of  the  triangles  were  in- 
finite, we  should  certainly  never 
learn  anything  of  their  properties 
as  stated  in  this  proposition.  Con- 
sequently, the  certainty  we  feel  of 
this  proposition  does  not  come  from 
the  externality  of  the  thing— tri- 
angle—itself,  but  from  this  and  a 
certain  part  (in  this  case  a very 
great  part)  added  to  it  by  our  own 
minds. 

Now,  there  are  some  propositions 
which  we  cannot  but  hold,  which 
are  entirely  abstracted  from  direct 
connection  with  external  things. 
For  instance,  ‘ Reason  is  a guide  to 
truth.’  But  it  is  just  when  it  gets 
face  to  face  with  such  propositions 
as  these  that  the  experiential  philo- 
sophy suddenly  draws  back,  and  de- 
clares that  it  can  have  nothing  to  say 
to  them.  How  can  it  be  logically  said 
that  some  recognised  external  ele- 
ment is  necessary  to  every  certainty, 
and  yet  that  the  amount  of  it  may 
diminish  while  the  certainty  in- 
creases ? To  draw  back  in  this  way 
is  to  assert  the  first ; to  admit  the 
doctrine  of  evolution  is  to  admit  the 
second.  . 


0.  F.  Heart. 
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THE  English  press  can  no  longer 
justly  complain  that  it  is  ig- 
nored by  the  Imperial  Parliament. 
When,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Kenealy- Orton  craze  and  its  re- 
sults at  St.  Stephen’s,  the  only  epi- 
sodes which  have  as  yet  relieved  the 
* monotony  of  an  intolerably  tedious 
session  are  those  springing  out  of 
the  relations  between  the  Legisla- 
ture and  journalism;  when  it  at 
one  time  seemed,  as  if  the  pri- 
vileges of  Parliament  as  affected  by 
the  press  would  absorb  the  con- 
sideration of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons during  the  remainder  of  the 
session,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
ritual  of  the  Church  of  England  a 
year  ago;  when  a Prime  Minister, 
whom  no  taunts  of  his  Parliamen- 
tary opponents  could  rouse  out  of 
an  attitude  of  lethargic  self-com- 
placency, thought  it  necessary  to 
reply,  with  solemn  emphasis,  to  the 
charges  advanced  against  his  ma- 
nagement of  political  business  in  a 
leading  article  in  the  Times — jour- 
nalists may  at  least  congratulate 
themselves  that,  if  notoriety  is  what 
they  desiderate  for  themselves  and 
their  calling,  they  have  it  in  abun- 
dance. Notoriety,  however,  is  not 
the  same  thing  as  influence ; and 
because  a certain  department  of 
journalism  has  of  late  attracted  a 
prominent  degree  of  Parliamentary 
and  public  attention,  it  does  not 
necessarily  follow  that  journalism 
itself  is  a power  independent  of  Par- 
liament. As  a matter  of  fact  the 
case  is  exactly  the  reverse.  The 
English  press,  so  far  as  its  political 
authority  goes,  is  the  creature  of 
the  English  Parliament,  and  when 
Mr.  Frederick  Harrison  says  ‘ that 
the  enormous  preponderance  in  the 
State  with  which  the  House  of 
Commons  has  gradually  invested 
itself  has  overshadowed  journalism, 


and  has  converted  journalism  into 
something  which  is  called  a fourth 
estate,  but  is  really  an  appendage 
of  the  Commons,’1  he  estimates  the 
matter  with  perfect  accuracy.  Nor 
does  the  notice  which  Mr.  Disraeli 
thought  it  desirable  to  bestow  on  a 
single  article  in  the  Times  militate 
against  this  view.  In  the  first  place, 
when  Mr.  Disraeli  made  the  speech 
to  which  Lord  Hartington  took  ex- 
ception, and  at  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
expressed  surprise,  he  was  really 
replying  not  so  much  to  specific 
allegations  contained  in  a great 
newspaper  as  to  an  opinion  gene- 
rally prevailing  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  not  less  among  his  own 
supporters  than  his  opponents.  It 
was  not  merely  a suspicion,  it  was 
a conviction,  entertained  by  the  large 
majority  of  those  around  him,  which 
stung  Mr.  Disraeli  into  a denial  of 
the  imputation  of  weakness  and  in- 
decision ; and  all  that  the  Times  had 
done  was  to  constitute  itself  the 
mouthpiece  of  that  sentiment.  Mr. 
Disraeli  never  mentioned  the  Times 
by  name,  and  it  would  have  been 
perfectly  open  for  him  to  declare, 
and  that  with  entire  truth,  that  he 
was  not  answering  the  anonymous 
impeachment  of  a journalist.  In 
the  second  place,  waiving  those  con- 
siderations, it  will  be  sufficient  to 
say  that  the  position  which  the 
Times  enjoys  in  London,  and  even 
in  European  journalism,  is  excep- 
tional. Granting  that  the  Times 
cannot  on  political  subjects  origi- 
nate opinion,  it  is  the  only  morning 
daily  newspaper  in  Great  Britain 
which  is  able  to  reflect  opinion  with 
authority ; in  other  words,  appre- 
ciably to  influence  the  political 
opinion  of  Parliament  or  of  the 
country. 

This  may  appear  a bold  assertion, 
but  it  is  an  assertion  which  admits, 


1 'Order  and  Tr ogress,  p.  105. 
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unless  I am  greatly  mistaken,  of 
conclusive  demonstration.  It  is  not 
merely  that  the  Times  is  superior 
to  its  European  contemporaries  in 
point  both  of  intelligence  and 
circulation.  One  need  not  even 
except  that  journal,  which  one  knows 
is  proverbial  for  its  world-wide 
diffusion,  and  for  the  reason  that  the 
area,  over  which  the  influence  of  a 
journal  extends,  is  regulated  not  by 
the  number  of  copies  sold,  but  by 
the  number  of  readers  through 
whose  hands  those  copies  pass. 
Having  regard  to  the  public  which 
the  Times  commands  on  the  Con- 
tinent and  in  the  Colonies,  the  case 
will  not  be  overstated  when  it  is  said 
that  for  every  one  reader  of  a single 
copy  of  the  Daily  Telegraph  or  the 
Standard  a corresponding  copy  of 
the  Times  has  ten.  Nor,  again,  is  it 
entirely  because  the  Times  is  the 
one  daily  newspaper  which,  having 
made  the  national  character  its 
scientific  study,  has  completely 
mastered  its  idiosyncrasies,  has  dis- 
covered all  its  prejudices,  is  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  its  follies 
and  its  foibles,  its  virtues,  and  its  de- 
fects. If  the  great  heart  of  Eng- 
land wants  to  know  how  it  beats  it 
must  consult  the  Times.  It  matters 
not  whether  the  subject  immediately 
in  hand  is  political,  social,  or  reli- 
gious. When  it  is  of  the  last- 
named  character  the  discernment 
of  the  Times  is  felicitous  and  in- 
fallible. In  its  treatment  of  any 
religious  topic  the  Times  always  re- 
minds one  of  Major  Pendennis,  who, 
Thackeray  tells  us,  always  made  it 
a point  to  go  to  morning  church  and 
to  repeat  the  responses  in  an  audible 
tone.  It  may  be  very  well  to  say 
that  Major  Pendennis  was  an  elderly 
incarnation,  in  blue  frock-coat  and 
buff  waistcoat,  of  the  world,  the  flesh, 
and  the  Devil.  The  Major — perhaps 
the  best  character  that  Thackeray 
ever  drew — was  thoroughly  respect- 
able, and  worshipped  the  proprieties. 
He  was  the  microcosm  of  tlie  nation 
in  spiritual  matters ; and  it  is  be- 
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cause  the  faith  of  the  Major  is  the- 
faith  of  the  Times  that  it  is  accepted 
as  a theological  teacher  when  it  is- 
necessary  to  speak  out  on  theologicaL 
matters  by  the  bulk  of  moderately 
educated  Englishmen.  In  fact, 
the  Times  is  a religious  institution 
in  itself;  and  it  is  something  to 
know  that  when  the  State  Church 
goes,  as  go  we  are  told  it  must,  the 
spirit  of  the  Establishment  will  be 
continued  and  its  influence  per- 
petuated in  the  columns  of  the  lead- 
ing journal.  These  things  are 
factors  in  the  general  influence  of 
the  Times , but  they  do  not  explain 
adequately  its  political  influence. 
The  secret  of  the  political  influence 
of  the  Times  arises  from  its  known 
independence.  The  Times  may  be 
disposed  to  regard  individual  states- 
men with  exceptional  kindliness; 
may  think  that  some  ought  to  be 
encouraged,  and  that  others  ought 
to  be  snubbed  ; but  the  fact  remains 
that  the  Times  is  the  sole  journal  in 
England,  perhaps  in  the  world, 
which  in  its  dealing  with  parties — 
or  the  bastard  substitutes  for  parties 
that  we  now  have — and  in  the  main 
with  public  men,  is  amenable  to 
no  considerations  of  favour  or  fear. 

The  censors  of  the  Times — and 
though  the  journalists  of  the  penny 
press  may  sometimes  be  moved 
with  jealousy,  they  regard  it  as- 
an  establishment  not  without  feel- 
ings of  patriotic  admiration,  so  that- 
its  real  enemies  are  chiefly  confined 
to  fanatic  sectarians  and  a handful 
of  visionary  enthusiasts — might  per- 
haps object  that  this  consistent 
impartiality  has  been  purchased  at 
least  in  the  case  of  Conservatives 
by  compliance  with  certain  con- 
ditions. It  is,  I believe,  an  historical 
fact  that  Mr.  Disraeli  did  enter  into- 
some  compact  of  this  kind  with  the 
conductor  of  the  Times  a few  years 
ago — that  is  to  say,  he  is  under- 
stood, and  I am  informed  correct- 
ly understood,  to  have  promised  to 
supply  the  authorities  of  Printing 
House  Square  with  a priority  of  spe- 
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cial  intelligence.  So  far  as  lie  person- 
ally is  concerned,  the  arrangement 
has  been  faithfully  observed,  much 
to  the  mortification  of  the  1 Conser- 
vative press.’  His  colleagues,  how- 
ever, have  not  uniformly  considered 
themselves  bound  by  the  obligations 
of  their  chief.  They  have  had  per- 
sonal friends  among  the  editors  of 
the  penny  Tory  dailies,  whose 
solicitations  for  exclusive  intelli- 
gence they  have  sometimes  grati- 
fied. When  Mr.  Hamber  was  editor 
of  the  Standard , he  was  during 
the  brief  reign  of  the  late  Lord 
Derby  and  Mr.  Disraeli,  at  intervals 
able  to  publish  intelligence  d apropos 
of  foreign  and  domestic  policy  in 
advance  of  the  other  newspapers,  and 
he  enjoys  the  same  opportunity  in 
the  case  of  the  journal  which  he  now 
controls — the  Sour.  For  this  Mr. 
Disraeli — who,  strangely  enough, has 
inherited  Peel’s  aversion  to  the  Con- 
servative press,  and  never  loses  an 
occasion  of  assailing  it  with  bitter 
contempt — is  not  responsible,  and  it 
may  safely  be  said  that  he  himself 
would  no  more  condescend  to  treat 
with  messieurs  les  redacteurs  of  the 
penny  press  than  Prince  Bismarck 
could  be  induced  to  negotiate  with 
the  gentlemen  of  the  pavement. 
That  is  the  raison  d'etre  of  the  charge 
which  one  perpetually  hears  brought 
against  the  Conservative  party  by 
Conservative  diurnal  scribes  of 
neglecting  their  press.  The  charge 
is  perfectly  true,  and  though  it  must 
be  confessed  to  argue  ingratitude, 
it  is  also  indicative^  of  wisdom. 
When  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  friends 
were  in  power  they  made  much  of 
their  journalists,  and  it  is  a touching 
proof  of  the  homage  which  a great 
party  leader  like  Lord  Granville  is 
gracious  enough  to  bestow  upon  his 
servitors  in  the  press,  that  when 
the  Countess  Granville  gives  an 
assembly  you  will  generally  see  the 
names  of  a Liberal  editor  or  two, 
and  perhaps  a leading  article  writer, 
introduced  in  the  best  of  company  at 
the  tail  of  the  Foreign  Office  clerks. 


The  Times  is  far  too  dignified 
and  great,  far  too  convinced  withal 
of  its  own  supreme  and  perma- 
nent power,  to  be  moved  by  so  petty 
and  vulgar  a sentiment  as  envy. 
It  would,  therefore,  be  preposterous 
to  suggest  that  the  extreme  ani- 
mosity which  it  showed  to  Mr. 
Gladstone  when  his  Government 
was  tottering  to  its  fall  was  in  any 
degree  the  expression  of  a sentiment 
of  annoyance  that  he  should  in  his 
prosperity  have  paid  such  court  to 
the  Daily  Telegraph.  The  Daily  Tele- 
graph is  the  only  instance  on  record 
of  a penny  paper  that  has  com- 
pletely enjoyed  the  confidence  of 
its  party,  and  that  has  been  exclu- 
sively furnished  with  official  4 tips.’ 
But  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
ardent  championship  of  the  Tele- 
graph) rendered  Mr.  Gladstone  the 
slightest  practical  assistance  or 
whether  it  prolonged  the  life  of  his 
Government  by  a single  day.  A 
partisan  paper  has  not  got  it  in  its 
power  to  befriend  its  political  allies. 
The  time  has  gone  by  when  the  out- 
side public  could  be  hoodwinked  by 
gushing  leaders,  or  be  beguiled  by 
impressively  sonorous  communigues. 
Support,  to  be  effectual,  to  be  even 
worth  the  having,  must  issue  from 
a quarter  of  proved  impartiality 
and  of  demonstrated  disinterested- 
ness. After  the  Times  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  has  more  political  authority 
than  any  other  journal  of  the  age,  and 
the  cause  of  its  authority  is  identi- 
cal—its  independence.  I purposely 
put  the  consideration  of  ability 
entirely  on  one  side.  With  one 
or  two  exceptions,  there  is  no  daily 
paper  now  published  in  London 
which  is  not  written  with  enough 
and  more  than  enough  ability  to  win 
the  intellectual  assent  of  its  readers. 
But  the  force  which  confessedly 
inspires,  and  the  motives  which- 
animate  them,  cause  their  assertions 
to  be  received  with  suspicion,  and 
their  arguments  with  distrust.  ‘ The 
interests  and  energies  of  the  leading 
journals,’  writes  Mr.  Frederick 
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Harrison  in  the  same  work  to  which 
reference  has  been  already  made, 
* are  so  deeply  identified  with  those 
of  Parliamentary  parties  that  freedom 
of  criticism  and  independence  of  view 
cannot  otherwise  than  suffer/  It  is 
not  enough  to  say  this.  They  are 
not  attempted  ; they  are  scarcely 
even  simulated.  Party  journalism 
is  as  much  an  organised  system  of 
special  pleading  as  that  which  the 
Old  Bailey  or  the  Court  of  West- 
minster itself  can  show.  The 
journalist  writes  up  to,  just  as  the 
advocate  speaks  up  to,  the  brief.  In 
the  one  case  the  brief  comes  imme- 
diately from  the  editor,  or  mediately, 
it  may  be,  from  a particular  official 
of  the  Government  ; in  the  other, 
immediately  from  the  solicitor.  It  is 
just  as  preposterous  to  expect  the 
party  journalist  to  take  a dispas- 
sionate view  of  the  political  theories 
which  it  is  his  business  to  maintain 
or  refute,  as  it  is  to  ask  the  hired 
jurisconsult  to  criticise  the  case  of 
his  client.  There  are  some  London 
papers  which  make  from  time  to 
time  a display  of  impartiality  on 
public  topics  that  is  truly  ludicrous, 
just  as  its  corresponding  reality  is 
worthless — the  Daily  News  and  the 
Standard.  Correctly  speaking,  the 
Daily  News  is  not  the  organ  of  a 
party,  but  of  a sect.  It  does  not 
represent,  or  even  affect  to  represent, 
the  sentiments  of  the  nation,  but  of 
a clique  and  faction  of  the  nation. 
It  views  every  subject  of  the  day 
from  the  same  standpoint,  and 
measures  it  by  the  same  standard. 
It  is  the  oracle  of  the  Birmingham 
School  League  and  the  oracle  of  the 
Nonconformists.  Its  merits  as  a 
newspaper  are  great.  It  possesses 
not  merely  literary  merits  of  a 
very  high  order,  but  its  news  is 
admirably  arranged,  its  intelligence 
is  always  early  and  sometimes  ex- 
clusive. But  no  more  faith  is 
to  be  placed  on  its  political  estimates 
than  on  those  of  th e Daily  Telegraph, 
and  if  at  any  time  it  appears  to 
adopt  the  more  independent  tone  of 
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the  two,  that  is  because  the  special 
interests  of  secularism  and  noncon- 
formity clash  with  the  general 
welfare  of  Liberalism.  In  other 
words,  the  party  independence  off 
the  Daily  News  is  as  interested  as 
its  dependence ; it  is  artificial  and 
not  genuine. 

With  the  Standard,  we  have  a 
closely  similar  result,  though  the 
process  by  which  it  has  been  arrived 
at  is  different.  The  affectation  of 
independence  is  here  palpably  the 
product  of  personal  annoyance. 
By  good  management  and  good 
fortune  combined,  by  a judicious 
arrangement  of  climbing-ladders, 
which  have  been  kicked  away  as 
soon  as  they  have  done  their  duty 
in  order  that  the  symmetrical 
appearance  of  the  exterior  of  the 
edifice  might  not  suffer,  the  Stan- 
dard -has  achieved  a considerable 
position.  But  it  has  never  been, 
whatever  Mr.  Richard  and  other 
gentlemen  may  say  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  the  confidence  of  the 
Conservative  party.  The  Standard 
is  naturally  irritated  at  this  systema- 
tic neglect,  and  is  animated  by  a sen- 
timent of  the  most  unfriendly  kind 
to  Mr.  Disraeli,  for  the  sole  reason 
that,  though  a Conservative  official, 
Mr.  Gorst,  is  concerned  with  the 
political  direction  of  that  journal, 
the  Prime  Minister  himself  de- 
clines to  recognise  its  existence 
by  name  and  satirises  its  con- 
sequential airs  in  Parliament. 
Willing  to  wound  and  yet  afraid 
to  strike,  the  Standard,  hints 
one  day  that  Mr.  Disraeli  has 
adopted  a course  which,  is  not 
characterised  by  his  usual  wis- 
dom, or  that  two  opinions  may 
conceivably  exist  on  the  policy  pur- 
sued at  the  Colonial  Office,  and 
the  next  it  recurs  to  its  familiar 
attitude  of  interested  adulation.  Sir* 
Pertinax  Macsycophant  tells  us  that 
not  infrequently  he  felt  disposed  to 
vituperate  instead  of  to  praise,  but 
he  repressed  the  retaliatory  instinct 
and  continued  to  ‘ boo  ’ just  the 
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same.  The  Standard  is  intelligibly 
angry  -when  Mr.  Disraeli  rallies  it 
on  its  rudeness  and  pretence.  It 
cannot  subdue  a snarl ; but  it  do'es 
not  bite,  and  the  petulant  spaniel 
immediately  reassumes  the  attitude 
of  submission.  The  Hour  stands 
in  nearly  the  same  relation  to  the 
Standard  that  the  Daily  News  does 
to  the  Telegraph  ; there  is  too  visibly 
imprinted  upon  its  broadsheet  evi- 
dence of  extreme  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  a coterie  only ; and  whereas 
in  the  case  of  the  Daily  News  it  is 
pronounced  Nonconformity,  it  is  in 
the  case  of  the  Hour  a rather  bour- 
geois spirit  of  Protestantism.  This 
is  a mistake.  The  BocJc  and  the 
Record  never  yet  won  a convert  to 
evangelicism  or  religion,  and  in  a 
newspaper  one  may  have  a good 
deal  too  much  of  the  Scarlet  Lady 
of  Babylon  and  her  sins. 

A statesman  who  is  wise  na- 
turally and  properly  declines  to 
support  the  journals  which  profess 
themselves  attached  to  his  cause ; 
they  can  neither  help  him  nor 
thwart  him,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  no  individual  in  the  United 
Kingdom  who  is  competent,  as  most 
moderately  educated  and  fairly 
thoughtful  people  are,  to  arrive  at 
a conclusion  of  his  own,  lends  the 
slightest  heed  to  the  political 
utterances  of  a partisan  print. 
Nor  is  the  view  here  submited 
in  any  way  invalidated  by  the 
fact  that  household  suffrage  has 
been  introduced,  and  that  the 
political  instruction  of  our  masters 
is  not  yet  complete.  It  is  very 
likely  true  that  our  masters  know 
nothing  more  of  political  questions 
than  they  glean  from  the  leading 
columns  of  the  journals  which  they 
chance  to  see.  But  then  political 
questions  proper  do  not  greatly 
enter  into  their  consideration  at 
contested  elections.  One  man  votes 
red  and  another  blue,  but  he  only 
does  so  because  the  red  or  blue  candi- 
date is  the  better  personally  com- 
mended, or  thebdtter  locally  knowi?, 


or  happens  to  be  identified  with 
some  movement,  or  agitation,  or 
craze,  or  crotchet  of  which  he,  the 
free  and  independent  elector,  ap- 
proves. Whether  this  state  of 
things  is  destined  to  exist  in  perpe- 
tuity in  England  it  may  be  difficult 
to  say.  But  it  is  no  part  of  my 
business  to  essay  the  role  of  prophet ; 
I can  only  state  what  is  ; not  what 
will  be,  and  I say  unhesitatingly, 
and  speaking  with  some  experience, 
that  the  enormous  majority  of  elec- 
tors in  the  constituencies  of  England 
know  nothing  of,  and  are  influenced 
in  no  degree  by,  considerations  of 
party  politics  in  the  exercise  of  the 
suffrage.  It  is  in  the  department 
of  purely  social  questions  that  the 
penny  press  possesses  an  indis- 
putable power  and  initiative.  The 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
can  be  effectually  hauled  over 
the  coals  through  its  medium. 
It  is  omnipotent  to  direct  atten- 
tion to  defective  drainage  and  to 
inferior  gas.  It  may  emphasise 
the  cry  against  palpable  abuses 
of  the  functions  of  Government 
in  subjects,  which  come  home 
to  the  hearts  and  bosoms  of  men, 
to  such  a degree  as  to  guarantee 
that  sooner  or  later  a remedy  shall 
be  forthcoming.  It  may  place 
householders  on  their  guard  against 
novel  systems  of  ingenious  swin- 
dling ; it  may  protect  employers  of 
labour  from  being  victimised  by 
forged  testimonials.  But  these 
things  do  not  come  within  the 
sphere  of  statesmanship  at  all ; they 
are  mere  matters  of  vestry  super- 
vision. Publicity  is  the  chief— in- 
deed, the  only — security  which  we 
can  have  for  efficiency ; and  it  would, 
therefore,  be  ungrateful  not  to  ac- 
knowledge the  salutary  influence 
of  cheap  journalism.  All  against 
which  it  is  necessary  to  protest  is 
the  assumption  that  the  penny 
newspapers  do  or  can  fulfil  func- 
tions which  the  principles  of  their 
conduct,  if  not  the  whole  scheme  of 
our  public  life,  render  impossible. 
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And  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  spirit 
of  indiscriminating  partisanship  has 
destroyed  the  political  authority  of 
the  cheap  daily  press.  As  already 
explained,  journalism  is  not  an 
independent  fourth  estate,  as  it  is 
sometimes  described ; it  is  a £ mere 
appendage  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons,’ and  all  that  the  penny  papers 
as  political  organs  do  is  to  echo 
with  variations  the  tune  which  has 
been  played  on  the  previous  night 
at  Westminster,  and  to  register  the 
opinion  of  those  whom  they  are 
pledged  through  thick  and  thin  to 
support.  Thus  it  is  that  a mode- 
rately approbatory  article  in  the 
Times  is  worth  all  the  adulation 
diffused  throughout  a whole  series 
of  articles  in  the  Standard  or  the 
Telegraph.  Mr.  Disraeli,  who, 
when  he  exerts  himself,  can  form 
a truer  estimate  of  the  forces 
which  govern  public  opinion  than 
any  other  living  statesman,  knows 
that  the  fervid  enthusiasm  and 
feminine  devotion  of  the  Daily 
Telegraph  did  not  avail  Mr. 
Gladstone  when  the  predestined 
period  of  his  fall  had  arrived.  For 
himself,  he  places  trust  neither  in 
the  Standard  nor  the  Hour.  He  is 
aware  that  the  condition  of  any 
journalistic  adherence  which  is  valu- 
able is  discernment;  and  that  it  is* 
precisely  because  the  Times  attacked 
him,  even  with  bitterness,  for  his 
mismanagement  of  the  House  of 
Commons  early  in  May,  that  the 
praise,  when  it  came  in  June,  was 
worth  having.  If  the  proprietors  and 
editors  of  the  penny  party  journals 
do  not  wish  completely  to  seal 
their  doom  as  directors  of  political 
opinion,  they  will,  even  at  the  risk 
of  being  slighted  by  wire-pullers 
and  understrappers,  determine  to 
adopt  a line  of  their  own,  instead 
cf  making  it  their  business  to  write 
to  order,  to  gloze  over  mistakes, 
to  palliate  blunders,  and  generally 
to  endeavour  to  throw  dust  in  the 
eyes-  of  a public  which  has  already 
commenced  to  emancipate  itself 
from  this  despotism  of  imposition. 
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There  is  more  of  originality, 
freshness,  ability,  vigour,  and  variety 
displayed  in  the  newspaper  press 
of  England  than  in  that  of  any 
other  country  in  the  world.  Yet 
there  is  no  country  in  which 
journalists  have  less  weight  as 
politicians,  and  this  although  the 
remedy  for  the  defect  lies  in  their 
own  hands.  It  is  customary  to 
contrast  the  position  of  journal- 
ism in  England  with  its  position 
in  France,  not  a little  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  latter;  and  there 
is  some  truth  in  the  estimate, 
though  not  so  much  as  is  gene- 
rally imagined.  That  it  is  much 
easier  to  gain  a political  position  by 
writing  for  the  French  press  than 
by  writing  for  the  English  is  chiefly 
due  to  the  circumstance  that  in 
France  newspaper  articles  are 
signed,  and  in  England  they  are 
not.  But  the  signed  system  is 
really  impossible  in  England,  and 
may  some  day  become  impossible 
in  France.  For  every  one  news- 
paper in  England  there  are  pro- 
bably four  in  France,  exclusive 
organs  of  the  countless  cliques 
held  together  by  the  personal  in- 
fluence of  a few  individuals,  of 
which  the  French  political  system 
is  a compact.  Thus  all  the  French 
newspapers,  it  may  be  said,  are 
sectarian  rather  than  national,  and 
resemble  the  Daily  News  or  the 
Hour  more  than  the  Times.  Neither 
in  Paris  nor  in  the  provinces  is 
any  such  phenomenon  to  be  ob- 
served as  a great  journal  which 
speaks  to  the  people  as  a whole. 
While  parties  are  as  infinitely 
divided  and  subdivided  as  is  the 
case  with  the  parties  of  France,  a 
French  Times , which  would  really 
be  a symbol  of  national  unity,  is  an 
unrealisable  ideal.  Thus  we  have 
a host  of  petty  prints,  insignificant 
in  their  influence  and  in  their  con- 
tents, consisting  of  short  occasional 
notes,  sensation  novels,  a select  few 
contemporary  events,  and  articles 
penned  by  the  acknowledged 
literary  leader  of  a political  coterie. 
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English  journalism  represents  in- 
terests, French  journalism  repre- 
sents opinions.  It  is  as  the  repre- 
sentative and  custodian  of  great 
national  interests  that  the  Times 
speaks  every  morning  urbi  et  orbi ; 
and  for  the  Times  to  connect  those 
functions  with  the  names  of  its 
individual  agents  would  be  alike 
a superfluity  and  an  impertinence. 
Whether  France  will  ever  have  a 
Times  of  its  own  simply  depends  on 
the  contingency  of  French  union 
ever  being  completed.  If  that  re- 
sult is  obtained  a French  Times  will 
appear,  and  the  system  of  signed 
articles  will  go. 

Yet  even  under  the  present 
system  the  number  of  living 
Frenchmen  who  are  indebted  for 
political  eminence  to  journalism 
is  insignificant,  and  as  the  fact  is 
one  upon  which  a widespread  de- 
lusion centres  in  England,  it  is 
worth  whil$  to  specify  a few  details. 
At  the  head  of  the  list  must  be 
placed  the  name  of  Thiers,  whose 
leading  articles  helped  to  bring 
down  the  monarchy  of  Charles  X., 
and  who  was  one  of  the  journalists 
that  signed  the  famous  protest 
against  the  ordinances.  But  it  is 
more  than  thirty  years  since  M. 
Thiers  left  the  press  for  the  tribune, 
and  it  is  in  the  present  day  almost 
as  much  forgotten  of  him  that  he 
was  a journalist  as  it  is  ignored  that 
Mr.  Lowe  was  once  a regular  con- 
tributor to  the  Times.  M.  Thiers, 
in  fact,  ceased  to  be  a journalist 
almost  at  as  early  an  age  as  Guizot, 
who  will  be  remembered  as  a pro- 
fessor and  a politician  rather  than 
the  author  of  pamphlets  and  leading 
articles.  If  Armand  Carel  had  not 
fallen  in  a duel  by  the  pistol  of 
Emile  de  Girardin  he  would  have 
presented  a more  apposite  instance 
than  either  of  the  foregoing.  As 
editor  of  the  National  he  was  rapidly 
becoming  the  leader  of  the  Repub- 
lican party  in  the  time  of  Charles 
X.,  and  he  would  probably  bave 
become  in  due  time  a rival  to  Thiers 
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or  Guizot  in  the  Chamber  of  De- 
puties. As  for  Emile  de  Girardin 
himself,  though  he  has  never  held 
office,  he  has  always  been  a promi- 
nent politician,  summoned  to  counsel 
cabinets  and  to  advise  kings.  It 
was  at  his  instance  that  Louis 
Philippe  fled.  Louis  Blanc  and  St. 
Marc  Girardin  are  both  of  them 
men  whose  stepping-stone  to  power 
and  fame  was  their  gray  goose-quill 
or  its  metallic  equivalent.  M. 
Louis  Blanc  still  lives,  but 
St.  Marc  Girardin  has  gone  now 
to  the  majority,  and  was  at  the  time 
of  his  death  a Vice-President  of  the 
National  Assembly,  as  well  as  a re- 
spectably influential  politician.  Per- 
haps Prevost  Paradol  is  the  most 
conspicuous  instance  of  political 
promotion  due  exclusively  to  jour- 
nalistic achievement.  He  was  made 
Minister  at  Washington  solely  be- 
cause he  was  by  universal  consent 
the  best  political  writer  in  France  ; 
and  had  it  not  been  for  the  patriotic 
misgivings  with  the  policy  of  the 
Imperial  Government  on  the  eve  of 
the  Franco-Prussian  war,  which 
overpowered  his  reason,  and  caused 
him,  in  the  spirit  of  one  of  the  heroes 
of  Tacitus,  ‘ to  anticipate  disaster 
by  death,’  he  would  long  ere  now 
have  been  elevated  to  the  dignity 
of  a Cabinet  Minister.  If,  however, 
we  exclusively  confine  ourselves 
to  instances  of  living  men,  we  shall 
find  that  the  French  journalists  who 
are  confessedly  political  forces  may 
almost  be  counted  on  the  fingers 
of  one  hand.  Some  have  been 
already  mentioned ; there  remain 
Challamel  Lacour,  chief  writer  for 
La  Republiqne  Frangaise,  one  of  the 
most  powerful  speakers  on  the  Left, 
and  Gambetta  as  first  lieutenant; 
Scherer,  another  Deputy,  and  one 
of  the  chief  writers  for  the  Temps ; 
Lockroy,  another  Deputy,  and  a 
steady  contributor  to  the  Rappel. 

Now,  though  it  must  be  admitted 
that  English  journalism  can  show 
nothing  like  this,  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  tendency  of  things  in 
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France  at  the  present  day  is  towards 
the  condition  which  has  been  long 
since  realised  in  England,  namely, 
the  absorption  by  the  National 
Assembly  of  the  ability  which  has 
at  an  earlier  period  found  a field  for 
itself  in  the  press,  and  the  super- 
session  by  Parliament  of  the  func- 
tions of  journalism.  The  press  in 
France  is  no  longer  the  natural 
path  and  the  most  convenient  pre- 
paratory discipline  for  the  Senate, 
which  it  was  in  the  reign  of  Louis 
Philippe.  The  French  journalist 
then  enjoyed  a position  as  nearly  as 
possible  analogous  to  that  occupied 
by  the  political  pamphleteers — them- 
selves journalists  essentially,  and 
the  connecting  link  between  jour- 
nalism and  literature — in  the  epoch 
of  Queen  Anne.  Then  Swift  was 
a great  power,  because  he  was  a 
powerful  writer  of  periodical  dia- 
tribes against  the  Whigs.  Steele 
became  a member  of  Parliament  be- 
cause he  performed  the  same  office 
against  the  Tories,  and  the  Right 
Honourable  Joseph  Addison  was 
made  a Minister  of  State  because 
he  was  the  best  political  writer  on 
the  Whig  side.  That  was  an  age 
of  keen  party  strife,  of  intrigue  and 
cabal,  and  of  intense  national  ex- 
citement. By  degrees  that  excite- 
ment subsided,  and  the  practice  was 
introduced  of  reporting  the  debates 
of  Parliament.  In  proportion  as 
publicity  was  given  to  those  the 
power  of  the  journalist  declined. 
He  ceased  to  give  the  initiative  in 
the  department  of  legislation  or  in 
the  affairs  of  State  ; he  followed 
opinion  instead  of  leading  it,  and 
he  found  himself  and  his  occupation 
at  a discount.  Lately  courted  and 
caressed,  he  was  now  neglected  and 
despised.  A nearly  identical  order 
of  things  has  prevailed  in  France. 
Revolutionary  disturbance  and  a 
rigid  system  of  centralisation  have 
given  the  French  press  a peculiar 
power,  which  has  often  been  exclu- 
sively wielded  by  small  bodies  of 
Parisians.  The  most  eminent  French - 
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men,  it  has  been  seen,  were  once 
writers  for  that  Parisian  press,  as  the 
most  eminent  Englishmen  were  once 
writers  for  the  press  of  London. 
In  England  the  most  distinguished 
politicians  have  long  ago  severed 
their  connection  with  journalism ; 
they  speak  in  Parliament  instead. 
Before  long  a similar  consummation 
will  have  been  reached  in  France. 
Already  the  first  French  politicians  of 
their  day  find  it  no  longer  worth  their 
while  to  write  leading  articles,  but 
go  direct  for  a seat  in  the  Assembly. 
It  may  be  that  before  the  century 
is  out  the  assimilation  of  the  French 
system  of  journalism  to  the  English 
will  be  complete. 

Nothing  like  even  the  modified 
form  of  direct  Parliamentary  re- 
presentation of  which  the  French 
press  can  boast  is  observable  in 
England.  There  are  of  course  many 
members  of  Parliament  who  have 
written  leading  articles,  and  letters 
which  have  had  the  force  of  leading 
aricles  ; but  so  there  are  many  mem- 
bers of  Pall  Mall  Clubs,  and  habitues 
of  many  fair  drawing-rooms  who 
have  done  the  same  thing.  It 
is  not  so  many  years  ago  since 
Lord  Salisbury  was  a regular  leader- 
writer  for  the  Standard , but  then  he 
was  only  a peer  in  prospective,  with 
a mind  that  was  not  satisfied  with- 
out some  active  occupation,  and  an 
income  which  made  the  journalistic 
honorarium  at  least  a consideration. 
Both  Lord  Salisbury  and  Lord  Car- 
narvon still  write  articles  for  the 
Quarterly  Review,  but  no  pecuniary 
inducement  would  elicit  from  either 
of  them  a leader  for  the  penny  press. 
Mr.  Disraeli  has  been  connected  in 
his  time  with  literature,  but  he  has 
indignantly  repudiated  the  insinua- 
tion of  any  connection  with  journal- 
ism. Sir  Stafford  Northcote  has 
been  a Quarterly  and  an  Edinburgh 
Reviewer,  but  never  a journalist. 
Lord  Pembroke,  who  has  just  re- 
signed the  Under- Secretaryship  for 
War,  has  written  leading  articles. 
Amongst  the  literary  or  pseudo- 
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literary  members  of  Parliament  may 
be  mentioned  Mr.  G.  0.  Trevelyan, 
the  competition  Wallah,  and  the 
author  of  the  best  literary,  political, 
and  academic  squibs  since  the  days 
of  the  Anti- Jacobin  ; Mr.  Evelyn 
Ashley  and  Sir  Henry  Drummond 
Wolff,  contributors  to  the  defunct 
Oicl  ; Mr.  Knatchbull-Hugessen, 
Mr.  Grant  Duff,  Mr.  Edward 
Jenkins  ; Sir  Charles  Dilke,  who, 
in  co-operation  with  Lady  Dilke, 
produced  Prince  Florestan  (an  imi- 
tation of  Eabagas ) ; and  of  course 
Mr.  Lowe.  There  are  various 
proprietors  of  newspapers,  though 
innocent  for  the  most  part 
themselves  of  literary  aspira- 
tions and  capacities,  who  may  be 
called  direct  representatives  of  the 
press  in  the  Senate.  Mr.  Sullivan, 
who  has  of  late  occasioned  the 
House  of  Commons  much  in- 
convenience by  his  anxiety  to 
bring  the  question  of  the  Press  v. 
Parliament  to  a head,  is  the  sole 
owner  of  the  Nation.  Mr.  Walter, 
Mr.  Callan,  Mr.  Newdegate,  and 
Mr.  Morley  are  also  newspaper  pro- 
prietors, and  it  may  be  said  that  at 
the  present  time  there  are  only  two 
London  journals — the  Standard  and 
the  Daily  Telegraph — which  have 
not  gentlemen  personally  interested 
in  their  influence  and  success  accom- 
modated with  seats  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  In  her  biographical 
sketch  of  the  seventh  Lord  Strang- 
ford,  better  known  as  Canterbury 
Smythe,  Lady  Strangford  mentions 
that  ‘ George  Smythe  was  the  first 
member  of  the  aristocracy  who 
became  a steady  contributor  to  the 
press ; the  first  man  of  rank  who 
became  definitely  and  habitually 
connected  with  a daily  newspaper.’ 
If  one  was  disposed  to  be  micro- 
scopic, one  might  probably  take  ex- 
ception to  the  manner  in  which 
Lady  Strangford  describes  a great 
era  in  English  journalism,  but  in  a 
general  sense  her  language  is  correct 
enough,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  in  the  present  day  the  aristo- 


cratic prejudice  against  journalism 
so  far  survives  that  if  a gentleman 
with  a title  allows  his  irrepressible 
yearning  after  lettered  distinction 
to  find  its  outlet  in  the  daily  or 
weekly  newspapers,  it  is  whispered 
by  his  friends  that  he  has  taken  to 
journalism  in  much  the  same  tone 
as  it  might  be  rumoured  that  he  had 
taken  to  drink. 

But  though  many  of  those  most 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
press  are  active  politicians,  that  is. 
a circumstance  which  constitutes 
no  argument  in  favour  of  the- 
hypothesis  that  the  press  in  its 
existing  form  is  or  can  be  in 
England  an  independent  political 
power — with  the  sole  exception  of 
the  Times.  I have  already  said  that 
in  purely  social  matters,  and  even 
in  the  case  of  proved  and  rampant 
abuses,  which  are  only  semi-social  in 
their  character,  the  press  may  and 
must  continue  an  independent 
power.  But  as  regards  the  origina- 
tion and  initiation  of  political  ideas, 
to  suppose  that  so  long  as  party 
journalism  is  a recognised  institu- 
tion it  can  be  this,  is  to  suppose 
what  is  absolutely  impossible.  What 
would  be  said  of  a journal  of 
literary  or  artistic  criticism,  which 
announced  beforehand  that  it  was 
established  for  the  purpose  of 
supporting  all  the  books  or 
pictures  that  were  given  to  the 
world  by  one  particular  school  of 
authors  or  artists?  Yet  the  ab- 
surdity which  would  in  this  hypo- 
thetical instance  be  realised  is  ab- 
solutely identical  with  that  which 
party  journalism  represents  and 
perpetuates.  But  it  is  worth 
bearing  in  mind  that  the  strongest 
partisan  papers  command  their 
circulation,  not  because  they  are 
partisans,  but  because  they  are 
well-conducted  organs  — because 
they  are  informatory  and  instruc- 
tive or  amusing  and  entertaining. 
The  Daily  News  is  the  best  edited 
daily  paper  in  London ; the  Daily 
Telegraph  is  said  to  be  the  most 
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1 spicily  ’ written  ; the  Standard  is 
the  biggest ; the  Hour  is  reputed  by 
many  the  most  convenient  in  ar- 
rangement. In  all  these  respects 
the  penny  press  has  nothing  to  he 
ashamed  of,  and  I believe  it  to  be 
very  doubtful  if  it  would  at  all  in- 
jure its  prospects  by  launching  upon 
a bold  course  of  political  inde- 
pendence instead  of  adhering  to 
the  truckling  traditions  of  sub- 
serviency. Certain  at  least  it 
is  that  this  is  the  only  way  in 
which  the  press  can  secure  an  in- 
fluence in  political  matters  at  all  com- 
mensurate with  its  social  influence. 
Take  once  more  the  example  of  the 
Times.  The  Times  has  by  no  means 
such  a monopoly  of  information,  or 
of  what  is  called  ‘ talent.’  But  it 
has  made  good  its  claim  for  im- 
partiality, and  therefore  its  political 
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utterances  carry  weight.  If  it  is 
not  a power  as  regards  the  intro- 
duction of  measures,  it  is  at  least  a 
power  in  the  course  of  their  discus- 
sion. And  this  is  more  than  anyone 
of  the  professedly  party  papers  of  the 
day  can  be  said  to  be.  Perhaps  it  is 
more  than  it  is  possible  they  should 
be.  Yet  to  aim  at  such  an  end  is 
an  ambition  not  unworthy  of  a 
great  institution,  as  the  newspaper 
press  of  England  is.  Mr.  Sullivan, 
two  months  ago,  asserted  that  he 
1 espied  ’ strangers,  in  the  interest 
of  the  dignity  of  the  press.  But 
the  true  dignity  of  the  press  would 
be  promoted  by  its  ceasing  to  be 
an  appendage  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  or  by  its  emancipation 
from  these  trammels  of  partisanship 
which  it  is  now  content  to  wear. 

E. 
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THE  author  of  an  essay  such  as 
that  on  the  literary  character 
of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  in  the  March 
number  of  this  Magazine,  could 
hardly  anticipate  that  his  work 
would  remain  without  reply.  Ear- 
nest and  able  reply  would  be  not 
only  his  expectation,  but  his  hope. 
Further,  if  he  were  a true  and 
honest  man,  it  would  be  his  desire 
that,  if  his  views  were  unsound, 
the  reply  should  be  conclusive. 

It  was,  therefore,  with  a feeling 
of  gratitude  that  I learned  that  a 
reply  to  that  article  was  forthcom- 
ing from  the  pen  of  a Doctor  of  Di- 
vinity; whichever  might  be  the  uni- 
versity illustrated  by  his  learning. 
This  feeling,  however,  was  some- 
what dimmed  by  the  discovery 
that  the  method  adopted  by  the 
respondent  had  rather  been  that 
which  is  traditionally  recommended 
to  the  counsel  whose  case  is  weak 
— namely,  to  abuse  the  plain tiff’s 
attorney — than  the  graver  and  more 
searching  criticism  which  the  en- 
quiry so  imperatively  demands. 

The  paper  now  under  discussion, 
although  its  outcome  is  unfavour- 
able to  the  authority  of  the  book 
investigated,  did  not  originate  in  any 
desire  to  attack  a work  of  such  dig- 
nity and  interest.  The  object  was 
enquiry.  It  was  an  endeavour  to 
apply,  to  one  of  the  most  important 
questions  in  literature,  that  sure 
scientific  method  to  which  we  owe 
all  that  we  hold  of  positive  truth. 
However  uneven  the  steps  with 
which  the  path  was  followed,  such 
was  its  direction  and  aim.  The 
essay  was  an  attempt  to  present, 
in  clear  and  condensed  form,  an 
abstract  of  thoughts  and  studies 
which,  pursued  through  many  years, 
have  gradually  led  the  enquirer  to  a 
point  very  widely  removed*  from 
that  which,  when  the  century  was 
young,  he  assumed  to  be  indisput- 
able truth. 


It  is,  therefore,  not  without  justice 
that  I complain  of  the  adoption  by 
Dr.  Edersheim  of  that  line  of  con- 
troversy which  I before  deprecated 
in  the  briefer  criticism  of  Mr.  Hill. 
To  recommend  the  readers  of  a 
paper  in  which  the  author  states 
his  case,  cites  his  authorities,  and 
draws  his  conclusions,  with  an  at- 
tempt at  logical  method,  to  consult 
a whole  library  of  books,  chiefly 
German,  in  which  it  is  stated 
that  confutation,  which  it  is  not 
convenient  to  put  in  compact  form, 
is  to  be  found,  is  actually  to 
defer  and  obscure  the  decision  of 
vital  issues  plainly  put.  It  is  a me- 
thod of  defence  which,  if  attempted 
before  our  ordinary  tribunals,  com- 
mands neither  sympathy  nor  victory. 
The  questions  raised  are  questions 
of  fact.  The  evidence  is  cited. 
The  witnesses  are  open  to  cross- 
examination.  If  they  are  unshaken, 
and  if  no  rebutting  evidence  of 
sufficient  weight  is  brought  be- 
fore the  jury,  the  cause  is  decided. 
To  say  that  without  the  court  is 
a large  body  of  respectable  witnesses 
who  are  prepared  to  overwhelm 
those  actually  called  (whether  true 
or  otherwise)  is  only  regarded  as  a 
rhetorical  subterfuge.  It  may  dazzle 
and  confuse  the  audience,  but  it  is 
entirely  disregarded  by  the  judge. 

Of  the  shadowy  host  of  arguments 
for  which  Dr.  Edersheim  refers  his 
readers  to  a score  of  authors,  only 
one  is  intimated  with  sufficient 
clearness  to  allow  of  examination. 
Mr.  Sanday  is  cited  as  showing  that 
the  Fourth  Evangelist  makes  use 
‘ of  the  Old  Testament,  not  only  in 
the  LXX.  version,  but  in  the  Hebrew 
text  itself/  Whatever  inference 
might  be  drawn  from  such  a pecu- 
liarity, if  it  existed,  the  first  ques- 
tion is  one  of  fact.  As  to  this  it  is 
proper  to  consult,  not  a modern 
author,  however  admirable,  but  the 
Greek  Gospel,  the  Septuagint,  and 
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the  Hebrew  Bible.  Thus  tested, 
the  assertion  proves  to  be  absolutely 
contrary  to  the  truth.  Twenty-six 
quotations  from,  or  references  to, 
the  Bible  occur  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel.  Of  these  four  are  taken 
verbatim  from  the  LXX.  ; two  of 
them  being  exact  translations  of 
the  Hebrew,1  and  two  not  being 
exact.2  Eight  are  inexact,  either 
as  quotations  or  as  translations, 
although  they  may  have  been 
mernoriter  quotations  from  the 
LXX.3  Thirteen  are  so  vague, 
that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  guess 
to  what  they  refer.4  One  is  not 
only  a misquotation  of  the  language, 
but  an  entire  perversion  of  the 
sense  of  the  Pentateuch.5  The 
difference  between  the  method  of 
the  rhetorician  and  that  of  the 
student  is  illustrated  by  the  above 
comparison. 

The  author  is  justified  in  con- 
sidering that,  before  the  publication 
of  a reply  of  the  wholly  unhesitat- 
ing nature  of  Dr.Edersheim’s  paper, 
the  arguments  which  he  has  him- 
self adduced  should  have  been  care- 
fully weighed  and  exhaustively  in- 
vestigated. They  have  been  con- 
fined to  a few  very  distinct  issues, 
which  he  has  a right  to  demand 
should  be  treated  in  some  degree  of 
order  and  method,  distinctly  met, 
and  approved  or  denied  for  reasons 
as  to  the  value  of  which  the  readers 
of  the  two  papers  would  be  enabled 
to  form  a judgment;  while  at 
the  same  time  they  should  be  fur- 
nished with  the  means  of  verifying 
the  statements  made.  Any  argu- 
ments of  the  author  of  which  no 
notice  is  taken,  or  to  which  no  ade- 
quate answer  is  given,  in  such  a 
reply,  must  be  taken  as  established 
e conjesso.  If  in -the  course  of  de- 
bate it  be  shown  that  the  author 


has  been  guilty  of  errors,  either  in 
the  statement  of  fact  or  in  inference 
from  fact,  the  importance  of  those 
errors  to  the  controversy  will  de- 
pend absolutely  on  the  influence 
they  exert  on  the  course  of  the  ar- 
gument. Thus,  even  if  it  be  shown 
that  F.  R.  C.  is  a very  slight  and 
feeble  advocate,  such  a fact  does 
not  affect  the  issues  raised.  The 
sole  question  is,  How  are  these 
issues  to  be  decided  ? 

It  is  therefore  matter  of  much 
regret  to  be  compelled  to  point  out 
that  the  first,  and  the  weightiest, 
considerations  adduced  in  the  former 
paper  are  altogether  avoided  by  the 
respondent.  In  a volunteered  and 
elaborate  reply,  all  that  is  said  as  to 
what  most  readers  will  regard  as 
the  main  issue  is,  that  certain  other 
persons,  by  arguments  not  repro- 
duced, have  elsewhere  annihilated 
the  deductions  of  F.  R.  C.  A paper 
which  attempted  an  impartial  in- 
vestigation is  attacked  with  all  the 
eager  wrath  of  the  controversialist. 
Why  does  the  assailant  content  him- 
self with  contradicting  (with  what 
right  we  shall  presently  see)  so 
many  minor  and  comparatively  un- 
important opinions  of  the  author, 
and  avoid  grappling  with  the  pitlj. 
of  the  argument  P 

The  enquiry  raised  as  to  the 
literary  character  of  the  Fourth 
Grospel  was  twofold.  The  first  part, 
which  is  one  as  to  which  every  plain 
man  who  can  think  clearly  can  form 
some  opinion,  related  to  the  contra- 
dictions, whether  real  or  apparent, 
between  certain  definite  details  of 
that  book  and  the  corresponding — 
or  rather  contrasted — statements  of 
the  other  three  Evangelists.  The 
second  part  related  to  the  contradic- 
tions, whether  real  or  apparent,  be- 
tween the  Fourth  Gospel  and  other 


1 ii.  1 7 — xix.  24.  2 x.  34— xii.  38.- 

3 i.  23 — vi.  45 — xii.  15 — xii.  40 — xiii.  18 — xv.  25 — xix.  36 — xix.  37. 

4 i.  45 — iv.  37 — y.  46 — vi.  31 — xii.  38 — vii.  42 — viii.  5 — xi.  50 — xii.  34— xvii.  12 — 
xix.  28 — xx.  9. 

5 viii.  17. 
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literary  authority.  To  most  readers 
the  first  part  of  the  investigation 
will  prove  at  once  the  most  inte- 
resting and  the  most  easy  to  follow. 
It  is,  however,  altogether  blinked 
in  a paper  described  as  a reply. 

The  life  of  Jesus  Christ  is  natu- 
rally and  sharply  divided  into  the 
two  distinct  portions  of  private  and 
public.  According  to  the  Synoptic 
Evangelists,  the  occasion  of  the 
commencement  of  the  latter  was 
the  imprisonment  of  John  the  Bap- 
tist by  Herod  Antipas,  Tetrarch  of 
Galilee.  According  to  the  Fourth 
Evangelist,  Jesus  appeared  in  a 
public  character  at  Jerusalem,  ob- 
tained there  many  disciples,  came 
with  His  disciples  into  the  land  of 
Judea,  tarried  with  them,  and  bap- 
tised, while  John  was  baptising  at 
HSnon ; ‘ for  John  was  not  yet  cast 
into  prison.’  Whichever  date  ac- 
tually formed  the  limit  between  the 
private  and  the  public  life,  the 
former  was  marked,  according  to 
the  Synoptic  narratives,  by  the 
occurrence  of  twenty-one  distinct 
events,  of  critical  importance  ; eight- 
1 een  of  which  were  of  the  character 
which  we  ordinarily  call  super- 
natural. Thus  we  have  an  account 
of  an  appropriate  preparation  for 
the  assumption,  by  Jesus,  on  the 
removal  of  John  from  the  scene  of 
his  labours,  of  the  character  of  a 
public  teacher.  It  is  necessary  to 
be  acquainted  with  these  details 
in  order  to  understand  many  parts 
of  the  subsequent  narrative.  The 
whole  of  this  important  part  of  the 
biography  is  ignored  by  the  Fourth 
Evangelist,  whose  account  covers 
only  so  much  of  the  period  in  ques- 
tion as  extends  from  the  baptism  of 
Jesus  to  the  imprisonment  of  John. 
As  to  the  position  of  Jesus  during 
that  brief  time,  the  latter  author  con- 
tradicts the  other  writers.  He  also 
omits  from  his  narrative  the  account 
of  the  baptism  of  Jesus,  and  of  the 
descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit ; although 
it  is  mentioned  that  John  saw  the 
latter  portent,  without  reference  to 


the  circumstances  under  which  it 
occurred. 

After  the  baptism,  according  to  the 
Synoptic  Evangelists,  immediately 
followed  the  forty  days’  tempta- 
tion in  the  desert ; the  occasion  for 
which  seems  to  be  carefully  ex- 
cluded by  the  frequently  repeated 
dates  of  the  fourth  narrator.  The 
commencement  of  the  preaching  of 
Jesus,  on  His  hearing  of  the  im- 
prisonment of  Jobji,  succeeds,  ac- 
cording to  one  account,  but  not 
according  to  the  other.  The  call 
of  the  Apostles,  the  subsequent 
nomination  of  the  Seventy,  the 
enquiry  of  John  as  to  the  claims  of 
Jesus  to  be  the  Messiah,  the  great 
wonder  and  glory  of  the  trans- 
figuration, the  performance  of 
twenty-nine  specially  described 
miracles,  besides  numerous  others 
only  incidentally  referred  to,  the 
toil  of  forty  journeys  (unless  some 
of  them  are  more  than  once  men- 
tioned), the  delivery  of  that  grand 
ethical  discourse  known  as  the 
sermon  on  the  mount,  and  the 
speaking  of  twenty-seven  of  those 
unrivalled  parables  which  the  Jirst 
Evangelist  declares  to  have  been 
the  invariable  form  of  the  ad- 
dresses of  Jesus  to  the  people, 
are  the  main  incidents  of  the 
public  life  down  to  the  journey  to 
Jerusalem  for  the  fatal  Passover. 
Out  of  this  portion  of  the  sacred 
biography,  comprising  almost  the 
whole  time  during  which  the  actions 
of  Jesus  appear  to  have  been  un- 
controlled by  any  interference  on 
the  part  of  the  High  Priest  and 
Senate,  the  only  events  that  can  be 
positively  identified  as  described 
accordantly  by  the  Synoptics  and 
by  the  fourth  Evangelist  are  the 
feeding  of  the  5,000  in  the  desert 
and  the  subsequent  walk  on  the 
sea.  Even  these  are  coupled,  in 
the  Fourth  Gospel,  with  a state- 
ment that  Jesus  withdrew  from  the 
multitude  who  sought  to  make  Him 
a king ; a point  not  noted  by  either 
of  the  three  Evangelists,  and  hard 
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in  any  way  to  reconcile  with  their 
general  narrative. 

Thus  with  the  account  of  the 
wonderful  birth  and  youthful  and 
private  life  of  Jesus  entirely 
omitted,  with  the  dates  and  circum- 
stances of  both  the  commencement 
and  the  close  of  the  public  life  dis- 
crepancy stated,  with  the  body  of 
the  biographic  narrative  every  way 
different,  and  with  the  doctrines 
and  method  of  teaching  altogether 
dissimilar  to  the  representations  of 
the  three  Evangelists,  the  Fourth 
Gospel  presents,  at  all  events,  prima 
facie  contradictions  to  the  other 
three,  which  the  writer  of  a pro- 
fessed reply  to  the  statement  of  the 
difficulty  makes  no  attempt  to  ex- 
plain. Until  it  can  be  shown  that 
it  is  possible  for  both  the  Synoptic 
and  the  Fourth  Gospels  to  be  ac- 
curate chronicles  of  historic  truth,  it 
is,  perhaps,  somewhat  premature  to 
pass  to  the  criticism  of  the  second 
portion  of  the  investigation.  To 
most  readers  it  would  prove  more 
acceptable  to  make  some  attempt 
to  remove  the  accumulated  diffi- 
culties which  arise  from  an  attempt 
to  collate  the  four  Gospels,  than 
to  hasten  in  the  first  place  to  eluci- 
date or  to  obscure  those  which 
result  frbm  the  collation  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel  with  other  portions 
of  literature. 

That  a strong  Jewish  element  is 
present  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  as  to 
which  Dr.  Edersheim  is  so  insistent, 
has  never  been  questioned  by  me. 
The  doubt  which  I have  brought 
forward  is  not  as  to  that,  but  as  to 
the  acquaintance  of  the  Fourth 
Evangelist  with  the  laws,  customs, 
and  circumstances  of  the  Jews  of 
the  Holy  Land  during  the  lifetime 
of  Christ,  which  is  a totally  dif- 
ferent matter.  Unless  distinctions 
be  maintained  between  things  that 
differ,  honest  enquiry  is  impossible. 
That  the  Fourth  Evangelist  did  not 
attempt  to  write  on  a subject  of 
which  he  knew  nothing  hardly 
needs  to  be  said.  That  he  possessed 
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definite  sources  of  information, 
however  he  thought  fit  to  employ 
them,  is  as  certain  as  that  he  took 
a deep  and  fervent  interest  in  the 
object  for  which  he,  or  his  col- 
leagues, says  that  the  Gospel  was 
written.  The  book  must,  of  neces- 
sity, have  been  either  anterior, 
similar,  or  posterior  in  date,  as  com- 
pared with  the  Third  Gospel.  The 
first  hypothesis  is  not  one  that  is 
usually  put  forward,  as  it  would 
be  open  to  the  remark  that  the 
Evangelist  who  told  us  that  he  had 
diligently  studied  all  circumstances 
from  the  very  first,  on  the  testi- 
mony of  actual  witnesses,  had 
ignored,  and  even  apparently  con- 
tradicted, a narrative  from  so 
authoritative  a writer  as  the  Apostle 
John.  But  unless  the  date  were 
thus  early,  the  Fourth  Gospel  was 
written  after  many  had  taken  in 
hand  to  set  forth  in  order  a declara- 
tion of  the  things  believed  amongst 
those  whom  the  author  addressed. 
In  other  words,  the  materials  for 
history  were  extant,  and  were  ex- 
clusively Jewish  materials.  Hay, 
more  ; they  were,  as  far  as  they  were 
first-hand,  exclusively  Judean  mate- 
rials. Gathered  and  stored  up  in 
Palestine,  they  would  be  redolent 
of  their  native  country  ; and  the 
only  question  is,  not  whence  came 
the  Jewish  element  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  but  whence  and  how  came 
that  element  which  is  not  only  non- 
Judean,  but  anti- Judean. 

It  must  be  painful  to  any  exact 
student  to  read  such  depreciatory 
remarks  as  those  by  which  Dr. 
Edersheim  endeavours  to  throw  dis- 
credit* on  one  of  the  most  venerable 
literary  monuments  of  the  world. 
The  expression  ‘ Mishnic  or  Tal- 
mudic Tractate’  shows  that  this 
depreciation  is  based  on  an  unscho- 
larly  confusion  of  the  Mishna — 
which,  independently  of  any  higher 
claim,  possesses  definite  legislative 
authority — with  the  Gh  emara,  wh  ich 
is  a collection  of  comments  of  every 
imaginable  nature.  The  two  groups 
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of  writings  differ  as  widely  as  the 
Statutes  at  Large  differ  from  the- 
works  of  Shakespeare.  With  re- 
gard to  the  Mishna,  while  it  is  true 
that  very  few  definite  dates  are 
given  by  any  Rabbinical  writer,  the 
series  of  High  Priests,  Presidents 
of  the  Sanhedrin,  and  Fathers  of 
the  Council  are  known ; and  the 
greater  number  of  decisions  which 
are  of  later  date  than  the  High 
Priest  Simon  the  Just  (b.c.  300)  are 
determinable,  not  to  a year,  but  to 
a generation,  by  the  relation  borne 
by  the  authors  to  their  contempo- 
raries and  predecessors. 

In  the  words  of  the  most  famous 
Semitic  scholar  who  has  used  the 
English  language  in  our  time,  ‘ we 
have  an  array  of  carefully  preserved 
historical  rames  and  dates  from 
beginning  to  end  ; names  and  dates 
the  general  faithfulness  and  truth 
of  which  have  never  yet  been  called 
in  question.5'6 

The  statement  that  ‘ constantly 
later  practices  are  ascribed  to  earlier 
authorities  ’ is  inapplicable  to  the 
Mishna.  It  is  entirely  opposed 
to  the  statements  of  the  gravest 
writers,  such  as  Maimonides,  a man 
whose  shoe-latchet  very  few  Hebrew 
students  have  ever  been  worthy  to 
unloose,  whether  we  regard  his  im- 
mense erudition,  his  untiring  in- 
dustry, his  unusual  and  winning 
candour,  his  deep  piety,  or  the  pre- 
cision and  occasional  poetic  beauty 
of  his  language.  Maimonides  di- 
vides the  precepts  of  the  Mishna 
into  five  classes.  These  are  (1) 
the  direct  inferences  from  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Pentateuch,  or  the 
interpretations  ascribed  to  Moses 
himself ; (2)  the  traditional  pre- 
cepts known  as  the  Constitutions 
of  Mount  Sinai,  as  to  which,  as 
well  as  with  regard  to  the  former 
class,  there  is  no  question  among 
the  doctors  of  the  Law ; (3)  the 
various  sentences,  derived  from 
foregoing  precepts,  as  to  which  dis- 


cussion has  arisen  among  the  sages, 
the  decision  taken  being  that  of  the 
majority  of  the  Senate ; (4)  the 
decrees  established  by  prophets 
and  sages  on  definite  occasions  as 
‘ hedges  of  the  Law,’  as  to  which 
local  or  provincial  differences  of 
observance  are  acknowledged  to 
exist ; (5)  the  legal  determination 
of  questions,  or  the  legislation  of 
the  Jewish  Senate. 

The  very  form  of  these  successive 
determinations  of  certain  details  of 
faith  and  practice  is  essentially 
chronological.  Although  it  was 
not  until  the  close  of  the  second, 
and  commencement  of  the  third, 
century  of  the  Christian  era,  that 
the  Mishna  was  arranged  in  its 
existing  form  by  Rabbi  Judah  the 
Saint,  there  is  evidence  in  the  Gos- 
pels that  the  oral  Law  had  been,  at 
all  events  partially,  committed  to 
writing  by  the  time  of  the  Evan- 
gelists. It  is  said  to  have  been 
taken  down  in  the  form  of  notes  by 
rabbi  after  rabbi,  each  for  his  own 
use,  from  the  lips  of  his  preceptor ; 
and  the  supposition  is  eminently 
probable.  That  no  change  has  ever 
glided  into  the  oral  Law  is  a state- 
ment which,  though  held  by  many 
Jews,  is  difficult  of  proof ; but  that  an 
oral  supplement  to  the  Pentateuch, 
such  as  the  most  ancient  parts  of 
the  Mishna  represent,  must  have 
been  coeval  with  the  written  Law, 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  Such  supple- 
ment was  necessary  for  two  reasons 
— one,  to  explain  passages  of  the 
Mikra,  or  written  Law,  that  would 
have  been  unintelligible  without 
authoritative  explanation;  the  other, 
to  prevent  definite  ordinances,  such 
as  that  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles, 
from  dwindling  to  mere  conven- 
tional observances. 

I am  unaware  what  constitutions 
Dr.  Edersheim  attributes  to  ‘ the 
patriarchs.’  Those  ascribed  to 
Moses,  Joshua,  David,  Solomon, 
and  eleven  succeeding  princes  or 


6 Literary  Remains  rf  the  late  E.  Deutsch,  p.  138. 
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pontiffs  have  all  the  verisimilitude  of 
truthful  tradition.  We  may  take 
for  example  the  prohibition  to  a 
Jew  to  he  alone  with  any  Jewess 
except  his  wife.  This  injunction  is 
now  held  to  be  binding.  It  is  not 
to  be  found  in  the  Pentateuch.  It 
is  ascribed  to  the  ordinance  of 
David  on  the  occasion  of  the  great 
crime  of  his  son  Amnon.  Had  it 
been  in  existence  at  the  time,  that 
crime  could  not  have  occurred.  Ho 
subsequent  period  of  Jewish  history 
can  be  pointed  out  at  which  it  is  so 
probable  that  such  a wise  provision 
should  have  been  made  imperative. 
We  have  thus  every  mark  of  au- 
thenticity that  can  attach  to  a long 
unwritten  tradition ; and  the  student 
will  not  admit  that  evidence  of  this 
nature  is  to  be  annihilated  by  a 
sneer. 

The  object  of  the  confounding  of 
the  Mishna  with  the  Ghemara,  and 
the  consequent  depreciation  of  the 
chronological  notes  afforded  by  the 
former,  is  to  conceal  the  anachron- 
isms which  vitiate  certain  favourite 
rhetorical  commonplaces.  Thus, 
in  an  essay  on  Prayer , Public  and 
Private ,7  Dr.  Edersheim  has  allowed 
himself  to  say  that  certain  prayers 
quoted  in  the  petitions  of  the  Lord’s 
Prayer  are  of  much  later  date  than 
the  latter — a statement  in  making 
which  considerable  reliance  must 
have  been  placed  on  the  ignorance 
of  the  reader.  It  is  admitted  uni- 
versally that  Jesus  and  his  Apostles 
used  the  language  of  Jewish  devo- 
tion. It  is  certain  that  Jewish 
doctors  would  not  borrow  devo- 
tional forms  from  Christian  Gospels. 
It  follows  that  such  a statement  as 
we  have  cited  throws  discredit  on 
the  Gospels,  and  makes  out  the 
Lord’s  Prayer  to  be  an  anachronism. 

Dr.  Edersheim  admits  his  inability 
to  reconcile  the  tract  Middoth  with 


the  statements  of  Josephus.  That 
the  case  is  attended  with  difficulty 
there  is  little  doubt,  although  a 
modern  writer8  has  shown  that 
the  difficulty  has  been  exaggerated. 
The  patient  and  accurate  study 
which  should  be  brought  to  bear  on 
the  point  is  hardly  evinced  by  the 
quotation  given  from  an  erroneous 
translation  of  a crabbed  passage  in 
the  tract.  As  to  the  real  meaning 
of  the  Mishna  in  question,  no 
reasonable  doubt  can  be  entertained. 
Maimonides,  Bartenora,  and  Con- 
stantine L’Empereur  are  in  exact 
accord.  Indeed  it  is  impossible  to 
introduce  the  idea  of  excommunica- 
tion without  involving  a contradic- 
tion in  terms.  The  passage  intimates 
that  it  was  imperative  on  all  who 
entered  the  Mountain  of  the  House, 
by  whatever  gate,  to  move  to  their 
right  hand,  and  to  leave  the  pre- 
cincts by  a gate  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  enclosure.  If  one  indis- 
position which  it  is  not  necessary 
to  particularise,  but  of  references 
to  which  the  Talmud  is  only  too 
full,  befell  anyone  in  the  precincts, 
he  was  at  once  to  leave  the  stream 
of  worshippers,  by  turning  to  the 
left ; and  to  leave  the  Court  either 
by  the  nearest  gate  or  by  the  gate 
Tadi.  Had  the  disqualification 
occurred  earlier  in  the  day,  the 
patient  could  not  have  set  foot  on 
the  Mountain  of  the  House.  Mons 
templi,  says  the  Mishna,  sanctior 
est  isto,  quia  in  ijpsum  non  ascendent 
Zabim.9  The  persons  who,  after 
the  fall  of  the  Jewish  polity,  were 
struck  by  the  minor  sentence  of 
Hiddui,  were  forbidden  to  enter  an 
assembly  of  ten  persons.10  Thus  to 
say,that  £ those  who  were  under  the 
ban  entered  the  temple  by  the  left 
hand,’  is  to  contradict  an  explicit 
and  well-known  law,  and  to  make 
absolute  nonsense  of  a passage  as 


7 Bible  Educator , vol.  x.  p.  240. 

8 Edinburgh  Review,  Jan.  1873. 

9 Kelim,  i.  8. 

10  Lex.  Talmud,  fo.  1305. 
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to  the  meaning  of  which,  though 
the  wording  is  obscure,  there 
is  no  doubt  among  scholars. 
No  scholar  who  read  the  whole 
of  the  passage  could  sup- 
pose that  the  reply  which  Con- 
stantine L’Empereur  truly  tran- 
slates Quia  ego  contaminatus  rejicior 11 
could  have  so  absurd  a meaning  as 
Dr.  Edersheim  gives  to  it.  Neither 
of  the  three  words  denoting  ex- 
communication  is  employed  in  the 
passage,  nor  is  it  possible  that  such 
a denunciation  should  befall  any- 
one by  mischance  in  the  Temple. 
The  word  mistranslated  occurs  in 
Psalm  xliv.  15,  where  it  is  tran- 
slated ‘shame.’  Will  Dr.  Eders- 
heim, to  be  consistent,  excommu- 
nicate the  Psalmist  P 

Coming  now  to  ^the  indignant 
denunciation  of  ‘ how  history  is 
constructed,  and  how  the  non- 
Jewish  authorship  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel  is  to  be  demonstrated  from 
Jewish  sources,’  it  may  be  as  well 
to  remark  that  for  -an  author  who  is 
restricted  as  to  space  to  follow  what 
he  considers  the  most  reliable  autho- 
rities, without  stopping  to  discuss 
their  weight,  is  one  thing  ; to  evince 
ignorance  of  a nature  to  render  his 
work  worthless  is  another.  Dr. 
Edersheim  says  that  he  is  unac- 
quainted with  the  works  of  the  Abbe 
Chiarini.  This  author  is  a profound 
student  of  Jewish  literature,  having 
travelled  over  Europe  to  collate 
various  copies  and  editions  of  the 
Talmud,  of  which  he  undertook  the 
translation  into  French.  He  was 
Professor  of  Oriental  Languages  and 
Antiquities  in  the  Royal  University 
of  Warsaw,  Member  of  the  Asiatic 
and  Geographical  Societies  of  Paris, 
and  a man  not  unworthy  to  take  up 
the  mantle  of  the  great  students  of 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
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turies.  What  he  says  of  the  Ka- 
raites is  this : 12 

La  secte  des  Karaites,  dont  l’origine  est 
incertaine,  mais  que  le  Talmud  envisage 
comme  un  rejeton  de  la  secte  des  Sadduceens. 
Elle  regarde  la  Bible,  et  non  la  tradition, 
comme  parole  divinement  inspiree,  et  rare- 
ment  se  sert  de  la  derniere  pour  interpreter 
la  premiere.  II  parait  que  c’est  de  la 
bouclie  de  quelques  docteurs  Karaites  que 
sont  sorties  plusieurs  remarques  critiques 
sur  la  maniere  de  lire  et  d’interpreter  la 
Bible,  que  l’on  rencontre  par  intervalles 
dans  les  deux  Talmuds,  et  que  l’on  attribue 
aux  Scribes. 

In  stating  it  to  be  ‘a  matter  of 
historical  fact’  that  the  sect  of 
the  Karaites  only  originated  in  the 
seventh  or  eighth  century,  Dr. 
Edersheim,  no  doubt,  exposes 
ignorance;  but  it  is  not  that  of 
F.  R.  C.  The  name  of  the  sect 
occurs  in  the  Talmud.  Citing  the 
tract  Meghilla  (cap.  3,  p.  24,  edit. 
Amstelod.),  in  his  comments  on  De 
Principio  Anni,  2,  i.,  Houtingius 
says,  ‘ Fst  mos  Garaitarum  ! ex  quo 
clare  patet  illos  esse  antiquiores 
sseculo  8,  cum  nomen  D'KIp  jam 
tritum  fuit  Misnicis  auctoribus, 
quod,  ante  me,  nemo  puto  ob- 
servavit.’  The  note  in  question 
discusses  at  length  the  difference 
between  the  Karaites  and  the 
Sadducees ; the  strict  adherence  of 
the  former  to  the  actual  observation 
of  the  moon,  a matter  only  held  to 
be  incumbent  in  the  Holy  Land; 
and  the  revival  of  the  sect  in  fhe 
eighth  century  by  Ananias  and  his 
son  Saul.  That  the  existence  of  a sect 
holding  the  views  of  the  Sadducees 
as  to  the  Law,  although  not  sharing 
their  doubts  as  to  a future  life,  is 
of  extreme  antiquity,  is  indubitable. 
It  would,  perhaps,  not  be  incorrect 
to  describe  such  views  as  forming  the 
very  backbone  of  orthodox  Judaism. 
In  that  sense,  and  on  that  authority 


" Talmudis  Babylonici  Codex  Middoth  sive  de  Mensuris  Templi,  und  cum  versione 
Ekevfr'  Acad^yp  8t^°  ^nstmtini  TEmpereur  de  Oppyk/e.  Lugduni  Batavoreum. 

12  Brolegomenes  de  la  Version  du  Talmud.  Leipsic,  1831,  p.  103. 
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the  word  was  used  in  the  paper  On 
the  Literary  Character  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel.  Even  if  the  word  had  been 
inaccurately  applied,  the  gist  of  the 
remark  would  be  unaffected ; but,  in 
point  of  fact,  the  word  is  applied 
on  unquestionable  authority. 

As  Dr.  Edersheim  asserts  that 
4 no  very  definite  reason  ’ is  given 
for  the  suggestion  as  to  the  author- 
ship of  the  Third  Gospel,  it  is  per- 
haps desirable  to  restate  the  argu- 
ment put  forward.  It  is  simply  this. 
If  a narrator  always  says  we,  when 
A and  B are  together,  and  always 
says  he  or  they  when  A is  alone,  or 
in  company  with  any  other  persons 
without  B,  it  is  inferred  that  he 
intimates  his  identity  with  B.  If 
that  be  the  case,  the  author  of  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  intimates  that 
he  is  Timotheus..  This  identifica- 
tion, indeed,  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  authenticity  of  the  Fourth  Gos- 
pel. It  is  a literary  hypothesis,  b^ised 
on  a plain  literary  reason ; by  the 
adoption  of  which  certain  difficul- 
ties may  be  explained ; and  it  is 
nothing  more.  If  we  were  to  dis- 
cover a Greek  manuscript  bearing 
the  very  autograph  of  the  IATP02 
whom  Dr.  Edersheim  has  so  kindly 
furnished  with  a ‘scientific’  educa- 
tion, entirely  on  his  own  respon- 
sibility, it  would  be  quite  irrelevant 
to  the  argument  which  Dr.  Eders- 
heim has  undertaken  to  refute. 

As  to  the  statement  that  Timothy 
assuredly  could  never  have  learned 
Jewish  tradition  from  his  mother, 
and  that  it  is  an  incredible  supposi- 
tion that  a devout  Jewess  should 
have  married  a heathen,  I confess 
that  I prefer  the  direct  testimony 
of  the  Apostle  Paul  and  the  Third 
Evangelist  to  that  of  Dr.  Eders- 
heim. The  former  speaks  of  the 
instruction  of  Timothy  from  a child 
in.  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  of  the 
unfeigned  faith  that  dwelt  in  his 
mother  and  in  his  grandmother. 
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The  second  says  that  his  mother  was 
a Jewess  and  her  husband  a Greek, 
and  shows  that  he  does  not  mean 
a Greek  of  Jewish  faith,  by  intro- 
ducing the  fact  that  Timothy  had 
not  undergone  the  initiatory  Jewish 
rite ; the  omission  of  which,  on  the 
part  of  a Jewish  father,  was  an  un- 
pardonable sin.  If  Dr.  Edersheim 
relies  on  the  use  of  the  phrase  ‘ Jew- 
ish tradition  ’ in  a technical  sense,  and 
not  in  that  in  which  it  was  plainly 
used  by  the  writer,  namely  Folk 
Lore , he  should  be  more  careful  in 
assigning  correct  dates  to  his  ‘well- 
known  historical  facts.’  Any  pro- 
hibition of  ‘ the  instruction  of  wo- 
men in  traditional  lore  ’ must  have 
been  considerably  later  than  the 
time  of  the  famous  Beruria,  the 
daughter  of  Rabbi  Hananja  and 
wife  of  Rabbi  Meir ; who  is  de- 
scribed as  no  less  learned  than  her 
husband,  and  who  certainly  appears 
to  no  disadvantage  by  his  side  in  the 
two  contests  with  heretics  which 
are  described  in  the  Ghemara  to  the 
tract  Beracoth ,13  A Baraitha  cited 
in  the  same  treatise14  says  that  the 
female  servants  of  Rabban  Gama- 
liel were  styled  by  the  dignified 
title  of  mother,  because  of  their 
high  reputation.  Thus  even  on  the 
Rabbinical  authority  relied  on  to 
show  that  my  information  is  ‘ wholly 
incorrect  ’ there  is  some  reason 
for  concluding  that,  after  all,  the 
Apostle  Paul  gave  a correct  account 
of  the  education  and  parents  of 
Timothy.  As  Rabbi  Meir  died  A.d. 
i 30,  Beruria  must  have  been  of  later 
date  than  Eunice.  The  existence  of 
Elizabeth,  the  wife  of  Zacharias, 
and  of  Anna,  the  daughter  of  Pha- 
nuel,  seems  also  to  have  been  left 
out  of  sight. 

I do,  indeed,  owe  thanks  to  Dr. 
Edersheim  for  the  correction  of  one 
palpable  blunder  in  referring  to  this 
subject.  Whether  it  be  a clerical 
or  a typographical  error  I am,  of 


13  Be  Benedictionibus , i.  2. 

14  Idem.  ii.  7. 
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course,  equally  responsible.  That 
it  was  not  of  a graver  description 
is  clear  from  the  fact  that  it  obscures 
the  argument  which  the  reference 
to  the  comparative  freedom  of  Jew- 
ish women  was  intended  to  enforce. 
It  is  quite  true  that  ‘ determined  as 
to  time  ’ is  the  proper  language. 
But  I think  it  is  a graver  error  to 
speak  of  the  Law  as  being  unmis- 
takably laid  down  in  the  passage 
of  Ghemara  cited  by  Dr.  Edersheim. 
This  passage  refers,  indeed,  to  the 
Law.  But  the  precept  is  contained 
not  in  a mere  comment,  but  in 
the  authoritative  words  of  the 
Mishna.  These  are  to  be  found  in 
the  tract  De  Sponsalibus , i.  7.  The 
first  Mishna  of  the  tract  De  Sacris 
Solennibus  also  excepts  women  from 
the  obligation  of  the  yearly  visits 
to  Jerusalem.  Eor  these  reasons,  it 
seems  to  me,  a woman  would  have 
been  less  likely  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  watchwords  of  a sect  than 
would  a man.  What  is  the  cha- 
racter of  the  education  which  a boy 
may  obtain  from  a pious  mother  is 
too  well  known  to  Englishmen  for 
them  to  share  in  the  sense  of  doubt 
expressed  by  Dr.  Edersheim  as  to 
the  religious  training  of  Timothy. 

It  is  difficult  to  account  for 
the  flat  contradictions  which  Dr. 
Edersheim  risks  with  regard  to 
the  Kabbala,  and,  indeed,  on  many 
other  points,  on  any  principle  ex- 
cept that  of  the  diplomatic  maxim, 
attributed  to  Talleyrand,  that  a 
peculiar  kind  of  statement  is  as 
useful  as  the  most  genuine  truth, 
provided  only  that  it  remain  uncon- 
tradicted for  a week.  By  that  time, 
as  the  ex-Bishop  of  Autun  ex- 
plained, the  object  would  have  been 
attained  and  the  matter  forgotten. 
Whatever  may  now  be  thought  of 
this  policy  by  diplomatic  person- 
ages, its  adoption  in  literature, 
happily  for  the  cause  of  truth,  is 
suicidal.  I am  at  a loss  to  under- 
stand whether  Dr.  Edersheim  de- 


nies that  the  author  of  the  book 
Jetsira  speaks,  as  the  Abbe  Chiarini 
states  that  he  does,  of  the  creation 
of  the  world  by  the  Sephirim,  or 
whether  he  denies  the  identity  of 
the  tib'D,  or  word,  with  the  AOrOS. 
In  the  first  case  I am  content  to 
refer  to  the  authority  of  a scholar 
of  such  eminence  as  the  learned 
author  of  the  Theorie  du  Judaisme , 
as  before  cited.  As  to  the  second, 
I refer  to  the  testimony  of  the  well- 
known  author  of  the  learned  work 
De  Genealogiis  nunquam  finiendis  et 
fahulis  Judaicis,  who  can  hardly  be 
said  to  be  wholly  unacquainted 
with  the  subject.  ‘ Dicunt  nimirum 
Kabbalistse  quod  Adam  Kadmon 
sive  -XoyoQ  Platonicus  et  Dei  filius, 
producturus  isfca  quae  infra  ipsum 
sunt  omnia  et  singula  emanantia.’ 15 
This  might  almost  be  taken  for  a 
translation  of  the  phrase  xioplg 
avrov  iyevETO  ovSe  ey,  o yiyovEV.  This 
shows  the  value  of  the  £ unqualified 
denial  ’ of  my  incidental  remark. 

The  accusation  of  self-contradic- 
tion on  my  part  is  no  less  unsup- 
ported. The  opinion  stated  is  that  it 
is  impossible  that  the  Fourth  Gospel 
could  have  proceeded  from  the  pen 
of  a Jew  of  Judea,  or  a man  fami- 
liar with  Palestine,  in  the  time  of 
Christ.  Whether  the  author  were 
or  were  not  an  Egyptian  or  an 
Asiatic  Jew  no  opinion  was  ex- 
pressed. The  extreme  bitterness 
with  which  he  speaks  of  the  people 
of  Jerusalem,  as  ‘ of  their  father 
the  Devil,’  is  a strong  argument  for 
the  view  that  Jewish  blood  ran  in 
his  veins.  The  acquaintance  of 
foreign  Jews  with  the  most  recon- 
dite and  mystic  perversions  of  the 
Divine  Law  will  hardly  be  called 
in  question.  The  acquaintance  of 
a son  of  the  fisherman  Zebedee 
with  matter  so  foreign  to  the 
writings  of  Peter,  James,  and  the 
Synoptic  Evangelists  would  be  more 
difficult  to  understand. 

Having  thus  expended  his  fire  on 


15  Joh.  Mich.  Lcwgii.  Noribergse,  1696,  p.  58. 
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what;  he  calls  the  outworks  of  the 
position,  Dr.  Edersheim  proceeds 
to  attempt  the  demolition  of  what 
he  erroneously  states  to  he  the 
three  leading  arguments  by  which 
E.  R.  C.’s  conclusions  are  mainly 
supported.  The  attack  on  the  first, 
however,  he  is  content  to  leave  to 
the  author  of  the  Horce  Hebraicce  ; 
and  to  a German  Encyclopaedia  ; a 
relegation  which  is  barely  satis- 
factory to  the  ordinary  English 
reader.  Neither  does  he  correctly 
state  the  points  of  which  he  proceeds 
so  readily  to  dispose.  To  the  word 
metretes  no  objection  was  raised ; as 
it  is  used  in  the  Greek  version  of 
the  Old  Testament  prepared  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Ptolemies,  and 
so  much  despised  by  the  orthodox 
Jews,  and  as  the  words  chous,  me - 
dimnus , and  the  like  are  used, 
although  incorrectly,  by  Josephus. 
It  is  worth  mention  that  the  result 
has  been  an  augmentation  in  the 
contents  of  the  brazen  laver  of  more 
than  sixty  per  cent,  in  the  first 
case,  and  hopeless  confusion  in  the 
second.  But  the  question  is  not  as 
to  the  use  of  a Greek  word  in  a 
Greek  book,  but  as  to  indications  of 
local  knowledge  furnished  by  the 
descriptions  of  a wedding  feast  and 
of  a Jewish  supper.  Six  hydrice , 
containing  from  twenty  to  thirty 
gallons  each,  are  described  as  stand- 
ing in  the  chamber.  They  are  said 
to  be  of  stone.  The  hydria  is  a fictile 
vessel  with  a comparatively  small 
neck;  and  every  potter,  moulder, 
or  mason  is  aware  that  to  cut  out 
the  inside  of  such  a vessel,  if  at- 
tempted in  stone,  would  be  a work 
of  more  than  Chinese  skill  and 
patience  ; in  fact,  a virtual  impos- 
sibility. Neither  is  there  any  rela- 
tion between  the  contents  of  these 
vessels  and  the  manner  of  the  puri- 
fying of  the  Jews.  The  quantity 
of  water  required  for  pouring  on 
the  hands  of  each  guest,  before  and 
after  the  meal,  was  an  anphak,  or 
quarter  log ; equivalent  to  *67  of  an 
English  gill.  For  this  purpose  each 
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of  the  vessels  named  would  have 
held  enough  water  to  supply  from 
500  to  700  guests.  An  Aramaic 
equivalent  for  the  word  Hydria  is 
Chitzbah ; a fictile  Vessel  which  held 
nine  Gabi , or  3*17  gallons.  This 
quantity  of  water  was  allotted,  by 
an  authority  of  the  third  century, 
to  a particular  purification.  But  it 
is  not  more  appropriate  to  the  case 
in  point  than  either  the  larger  or 
the  smaller  measure.  For  the  lava - 
crum , or  bath  of  Ezra,  again,  the 
vessels  are  far  too  small,  as  the 
contents  of  the  legal  lavacrum  were 
not  to  fall  short  of  forty  Sata,  or 
more  than  eighty  gallons.  Nor  was 
it  in  any  way  convenient  to  have 
vessels  of  the  size  indicated,  for  the 
purpose  of  legal  purification,  as  any 
quantity  of  water  less  than  forty 
Sata  was  liable  to  be  rendered  im- 
pure by  the  slightest  cause,  such  as 
the  touch  of  anyone  who  had  touched 
the  Roll  of  the  Law,  or  anything 
technically  unclean.  The  mere 
dipping  a smaller  vessel  into  it  by 
a servant  might  have  rendered  the 
water  unfit  for  legal  purification. 
The  expressions  used  are  thus  in- 
consistent with  Jewish  habit. 

As  to  the  indication  of  the  Greek 
office  of  a master  of  the  feast,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  what  support  can 
be  derived  from  a passage  in  Eccle- 
siasticus  that  speaks  of  the  duties 
of  a ruler  (jiyovpevoq).  With  re- 
gard to  what  is  said  as  to  the  tri- 
clinium there  is  yet  graver  cause  of 
complaint  against  the  statements  of 
Dr.  Edersheim.  The  primary  sense 
of  that  word,  in  which  it  is  used  by 
F.  R.  C.,  is  that  of  the  three-sided 
couch  on  which  the  effeminate  and 
luxurious  Greeks,  and  the  Romans 
when  manners  had  become  cor- 
rupted, reclined  at  feasts,  crowned 
with  flowers  and  more  than  half 
unclad.  There  is  more  than  nega- 
tive evidence  as  to  the  opposition 
of  this  heathen  habit  to  Jewish 
morality.  To  the  present  day  the 
Arab  and  Felaheen  population  of 
Palestine,  if  invited  to  a feast,  sit 
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on  the  floor;  on  a divan,  cushion, 
or  mat,  if  attainable.  Good  man- 
ners require  precisely  that  modesty 
in  taking  the  lowest  place,  near  the 
door,  which  is  enjoined  in  the  Third 
Gospel.16  Not  only  so,  but  it  is  held 
to  be  an  outrage  on  propriety  to 
show  the  soles  of  the  feet.  The 
feet  are  tucked  under  the  sitter  in 
the  Oriental  mode  of  sitting  ; they 
are  stretched  out  on  the  couch  in 
the  heathen  mode,  as  may  be  seen 
in  the  frescoes  of  Pompeii.  That 
the  Passover  was  eaten  seated  was 
pointed  out  by  P.  R.  C. ; but  the 
words  special  to  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
iv  raj  koX7t«  and  exi  to  arrjOog , refer 
to  the  heathen  and  not  to  the  J ewish 
custom.  Again,  the  expression  that 
he  who  is  washed  has  no  need  save 
to  wash  his  feet  is  as  inconsistent 
with  Jewish  rules,  as  the  washing 
of  feet  in  the  midst  of  supper  is  in- 
credible without  very  definite  proof. 

While  ignoring  all  this  chain  of 
evidence,  Dr.  Edersheim  quotes, 
with  triumphant  italics,  the  use  of 
a Rabbinical  word  which  may,  very 
probably,  be  a transliteration  of  the 
Greek  word  triclinon  or  the  Latin 
triclinium.  Besides  the  primary 
sense,  in  which  F.  R.  C.  used  this 
word,  it  has  the  secondary  sense  of 
the  chamber  in  which  the  couch 
was  fixed,  and  Dr.  Edersheim  uses 
it  in  this  sense.  But  what  will  be 
thought  of  his  candour  when  it  is 
known  that,  by  transliterating  in- 
stead of  translating  the  word  terklin 
or  terahlin , in  the  quotation  from 
the  tract  Capita  Patrum  (the  correct 
quotation  is  iv.  16,  not  iv.  15),  he 
has  concealed  the  fact  that  the  word 
signifies,  not  couch,  nor  yet  dining- 
room, but  palace.  Maimonides, 
Bartenora,  Leusdenius,  and  Fagius, 
in  commenting  on  this  passage, 
each  say,  in  so  many  words, 
est  Palatium.  Mr.  Deutsch  quotes 
the  very  passage,  with  the  transla- 
tion * palace,’  in  his  famous  article 
on  the  Talmud.  In  the  tract  Mid- 


doth  (cap.  i.  sect.  6)  the  same  He- 
brew word  terhlin  occurs,  with  the 
translation,  by  Constantine  l’Em- 
pereur,  palatium  vel  Basilicam.  It 
'would  have  been  difficult  to  imagine 
a more  distinct  proof  that  the  Greek 
couch  was  not  used  in  Palestine, 
than  is  furnished  by  the  fact  that 
the  Aramaic  word  formed  as  an 
echo  of  its  name  has  a totally 
different  meaning. 

A like  want,  either  of  candour  or 
that  care  which  is  demanded  by  the 
most  ordinary  respect  for  the  reader, 
is  displayed  by  the  argument  as 
to  excommunication.  I had  occa- 
. sion,  in  speaking  of  Dr.  Edersheim’s 
attack  on  the  Mishna,  to  point  out 
his  mistranslation  of  a word  that 
in  the  46th  Psalm  is  translated 
‘ shame,’  but  which  he  renders 
£ excommunicated,’  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  sense  of  the  passage  in 
which  it  occurs.  The  discussions 
on  the  subject  of  excommunication 
being  long  and  involved,  I referred 
the  reader  to  the  collection  of  them 
made  by  Buxtorf.  I imagined  that 
no  one  could  carefully  read  the 
twenty-four  causes  by  which,  what 
Buxtorf  in  three  places  calls  the 
lowest,  and  Dr.  Edersheim  calls  the 
second,  degree  of  excommunication 
was  incurred,  without  being  con- 
vinced that  the  entire  arrangement 
must  have  been  posterior  to  the  fall 
of  the  Jewish  polity ; presenting  a 
very  feeble  substitute  for  the  action 
of  the  legal  tribunals,  stante  templo. 
Defaming  a sage,  for  example,  even 
after  his  death,  is  there  put  on  the 
same  level  as  the  most  tremendous 
crime  punished  with  death,  the 
taking  the  name  of  God  in  vain. 
The  provision  cited  from  Rabbi 
Solomon  that  a sage  who  had  done 
anything  foul  was  to  be  beaten,  and 
not  subjected  to  the  Schammata, 
because  of  the  honour  of  the  Law,  is 
another  mark  of  the  late  origin  of 
these  rules.  The  passage  which  I 
formerly  cited  is  from  the  same 


16  Luke  xiv.  10. 
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folio.  We  cannot  doubt  that  if  ex- 
communication bad  been  any  part 
of  either  the  written  or  the  oral 
Law,  it  would  have  been  prescribed 
in  the  Bible  and  in  the  Mishna.  Its 
application  to  crimes  for  which 
these  authorities  prescribed  definite 
punishments,  is  a proof  that  it 
could  not  have  been  in  use  when 
the  Law  itself  was  in  force.  The 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  Epistles 
of  St.  Paul,  fully  confirm  this  fact. 

Dr.  Ederslieim’s  most  violent  re- 
probation, however,  is  called  forth  by 
my  attempted  explanation  of  what 
have  hitherto  been  regarded  as  some- 
what inexplicable  statements  in  the 
Synoptic  account  of  the  proceedings 
immediately  preceding  the  cruci- 
fixion. In  order  to  convict  me  of 
an  error  which,  if  it  were  an  error, 
is  as  immaterial  to  the  character  of 
my  hypothesis,  as  that  hypothesis 
is  to  the  question  of  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  he  has 
hazarded  assertions  which  I cannot 
reproduce  without  a shudder.  That 
he  has  directly  contradicted  himself 
is  the  least  extraordinary  part  of 
his  arguments. 

A doubt  exists,  and  has  been  de- 
bated at  great  length  among  Jewish 
scholars,  whether  the  crime  of  tak- 
ing the  name  of  God  in  vain,  which 
is  denounced  by  the  7th  verse  of 
the  20th  chapter  of  Exodus,  and  by 
the  corresponding  verse  in  the  5th 
chapter  of  Deuteronomy,  consisted 
simply  in  the  pronunciation  of  the 
Divine  Name,  called  the  tetragram - 
maton,  by  any  lips  except  those  of 
the  High  Priest  on  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment; or  in  language  of  a male- 
dictory nature  coupled  with  such 
pronunciation.  The  weight  of  opi- 
nion is,  as  it  seems  to  me,  in  favour 
of  the  first  opinion.  The  use,  by 
the  Greek,  Latin,  French,  English, 
Italian,  and  all  other  translators  of 
the  Bible  with  whose  versions  I am 
acquainted,  of  the  words  Kupioc , 
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Dominus,  l’Eternel,  the  Lord,  and 
the  like,  when  the  tetragrammaton 
occurs  in  the  Hebrew  text,  is  very 
significant  as  to  the  general  view. 
Michael  Arnoldus  says,17  in  his  com- 
ment on  that  Mishna  of  the  tract 
De  Sacrijiciis  which  speaks  of  the 
utterance  of  the  NAME  on  the  Day 
of  Expiation,  ‘ nomen  illud  tetra- 
grammaton pronunciabat,  quod 
quam  pridem  audiverunt  sacer- 
dotes,  et  populus  qui  erant  in  a trio, 
incurvabant  se,  et  procidebant  in 
faciem.’  Coccejus,18  in  his  comment 
on  another  treatise,  after  examining 
the  applicability  of  the  senses  of 
malediction,  and  of  cutting,  which 
have  been  assigned  to  the  word  on 
the  significance  of  which  the  doubt 
hangs,  says,  ‘ Ergo  ad  tertiam  de- 
currendum,  quae  est,  exprimere 
secundum  literas  suas.’  Buxtorf 
cites,  from  the  commentary  of  Rabbi 
Levi  Ben  Gerson,  * Summus  sacer- 
dos,  semel  in  anno,  in  festo  scilicet 
expiationis,  nomen  illud  reverendum 
tetragrammaton  mrV  juxta  eas 
literas  quibus  scriptum  est  pro- 
ferebat.’  The  nomen  expositum  is 
explained  by  the  same  great  writer 
to  be  the  Divine  tetragrammaton 
explained  and  pronounced  by  the 
word  Adonai,  the  Dominus  of  the 
Yulgate.  It  is  urged  in  the  Targum 
on  Deut.  xxxii.  that  even  the 
angels  are  not  permitted  to  utter 
the  NAME  without  the  preface  of 
the  trisagion.  And  the  rending  of 
their  clothes  by  Eliakim  the  son  of 
Hilkiah  and  his  companions  is 
attributed  to  their  horror  on  hear- 
ing the  sacred  Name  pronounced  by 
Rabshakeh. 

There  is  thus  ample  reason  to 
conclude  that  the  simple  utterance 
of  the  tetragrammaton  constituted 
the  crime  of  blasphemy.  It  is 
certain  that,  at  all  events,  it  con- 
stituted the  gravamen  of  that  crime. 
The  words  of  the  Mishna  are  precise 
and  unmistakable.  ‘ The  blas- 


17  Mishna,  Latinitate  don . Gruil.  Surenhnsius.  Pars  v.  p.  295. 

18  Idem,  pars  iv.  p.  242. 
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phemer  is  not  held  guilty  unless 
the  Name  is  expressed.’ 19  The  dis-. 
tinct  evidence  of  the  Synoptic 
Evangelists  is,  that  Jesus  was 
brought  before  the  whole  Sanhedrin 
on  the  charge  of  being  a false 
prophet.  This  was  one  of  the 
special  cases  reserved  for  the  de- 
cision of  the  great  Sanhedrin  of 
71  members.  The  only  accusation 
in  support  of  this  charge,  which  is 
mentioned  by  the  three  Evangelists 
is  a statement  as  to  the  rebuilding 
of  the  Temple  in  three  days,  which 
they  say  was  made  by  false  wit- 
nesses, but  which  the  Fourth  Evan- 
gelist has  included  in  his  narrative. 
The  evidence,  however,  was  not 
such  as  to  satisfy  the  requirements 
of  the  Law.  The  High  Priest  then 
put  the  question  to  Jesus,  under 
solemn  adjuration,  whether  He 
claimed  to  be  the  Messiah.  On 
hearing  the  reply,  he  declared  that 
the  crime  of  blasphemy  had  been 
committed.  He  rent  his  clothes, 
as  the  Law  prescribed  that  the 
judges  should  do  on  hearing  the 
NAME,  and  the  whole  Sanhedrin 
confirmed  the  judgment.  It  is 
impossible  to  tell,  from  our  present 
information,  whether  it  was  the 
simple  utterance  of  the  NOMEN,  ac- 
cording to  the  more  general  opinion, 
or  the  utterance  of  that  Name  to- 
gether with  other  words,  that  was 
then  denounced  as  the  fatal  crime. 
But  it  is  not  essential  to  know 
which  was  the  case.  It  is  certain 
that  the  legal  crime  was  declared 
to  have  been  committed  ; that  that 
crime  involved  the  utterance  of  the 
NOMEN ; and  that  the  Sanhedrin 
confirmed  the  sentence  of  death. 
Whether  this  sentence  was  just  or 
unjust  is  the  main  point  in  dispute 
between  the  Jew  and  the  Christian. 
That  it  was  uttered  in  accordance 
with  the  forms  of  the  Law,  however 
imperfectly  based  on  evidence,  few 
scholarly  students  will  doubt. 


That  it  was  essentially  unjust  no 
Christian  will  deny.  There  is  so 
little  that  is  questionable  in  the 
matter,  that  little  is  so  immaterial 
to  the  truth  of  my  hypothesis,  and 
that  hypothesis  has  so  little  to  do 
with  the  question  of  the  literary 
character  of  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
that  if  the  error  were  not  on  Hr. 
Edersheim’s  side,  but  on  that  of 
F.  R.  C.,  its  effect  on  the  general 
argument  of  the  latter  would  be  as 
trifling  as  that  of  a spot  of  dust  on 
the  fringe  of  a robe,  compared  to  the 
integrity  and  compactness  of  the 
vestment. 

I have  on  the  whole  to  thank  Dr. 
Edersheim  for  just  that  kind  of  op- 
position to  my  argument  which  is 
offered  by  the  carpenter  to  the  point 
of  a nail,  under  the  technical  name  of 
clenching.  The  lynx-eyed  hostility 
with  which  he  has  counted  errors  of 
the  press,  criticised  the  adoption  of 
the  different  modes  of  spelling  used 
by  the  different  authors  I have 
quoted,  and  vaunted  the  greater  cor- 
rectness of  the  Jewish  mode  of  citing 
the  Talmud,  which  makes  no  dis- 
tinction between  the  Mishna  and 
the  Ghemara,  and  gives  no  informa- 
tion to  anyone  who  is  unable  to 
refer  to  the  twelve  folio  volumes  of 
the  Hebrew  Talmud,  as  compared 
to  my  distinct  references  to  the 
enactments  of  the  Mishna,  which 
any  ordinary  scholar  can  verify 
in  the  well-known  work  of  Su- 
renhuse,  speaks  for  itself.  It 
tells  what  would  have  been  the 
result  if  any  links  in  the  chain  of 
argument  had  been  unsound.  It  is 
a high  testimony  to  the  accuracy  (in 
all  essential  points)  of  the  article 
attacked,  having  failed  to  detect  a 
single  evidence  of  palpable  igno- 
rance, gross  carelessness,  or  decep- 
tive want  of  candour.  To  which 
of  these  causes  the  counter-asser- 
tions about  the  excommunication 
in  the  Temple,  the  Teraclin,  and 


19  Be  Syned.  vii.  5- 
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the  use  of  the  Nomen  are  due  I 
leave  Dr.  Edersheim  to  settle  with 
his  admirers. 

Should  any  reader  think  that 
injustice  has  been  done  to  the  cha- 
racter of  my  assailant’s  assertions, 
let  him  take  the  trouble  to  com- 
pare two  or  three  of  the  most 
positive  of  them  with  the  state- 
ments of  the  Pentateuch,  the 
Gospels,  and  the  Mishna.  I will 
place  them  together,  avoiding  any 
chance  of  misrepresentation  by 
quoting  the  very  words  of  the 
authorised  version,  and  of  the  ex- 
cellent translation  of  the  Mishna  by 
Surenhuse.  I take  Dr.  Edersheim’s 
statements  from  pp.  770-9,  No.  Ixvi. 
of  Fraser’s  Magazine.  The  italics 
are  his  own : 

‘ It  is  not  the  case  that  44  the  ut- 
terance of  the  Divine  Name  was  the 
most  awful  and  unpardonable  crime 
known  to  the  Jewish  Law.”  ’ — 4 As 
well  the  stranger  as  he  that  is  born 
in  the  land,  when  he  blasphemeth 
the  Name,  shall  be  put  to  death,’ 
Levit.  xxiv.  16.  4 Blasphemus  non 

tenetur,  nisi  expressit  nomen,’  De 
Synedriis , vii.  5. 

4 It  is  not  the  case  that  upon  this 
the  High  Priest  would  rend  his 
garments.’ — 4 Then  the  High  Priest 
rent  his  clothes,  saying,  He  hath 
spoken  blasphemy,’  Matt.  xxvi.  65. 
4 Tunc  ille  hoc  refert.  Judices 
autem  stant  erecti,  vestesque  dis- 
cerpunt,  non  resarciendas,’De  Syned. 
vii.  5.  . 

4 It  is  not  true  that  in  such  a case 
judgment  of  death  would  be  the 
inevitable  consequence.’ — 4 He  shall 
surely  be  put  to  death,’  Levit.  xxiv. 
16.  4 Confecto  judicio,  damnatum 

educuntat  lapidibus  obruatur,’  De 
Syned.  vi.  1 . 4 And  they  all  con- 

demned Him  to  be  guilty  of  death,’ 
Mark  xiv.  64. 

‘ A judicial  murder  which  a brief 
explanation  might  have  averted  ’ — 
4 And  He  said  unto  them,  If  I tell 
you  ye  will  not  believe,  and  if  I 
also  ask  ye  will  not  answer,  nor  let 
me  go,’  Luke  xxii.  67.  4 And 

Pilate  answered  again,  saying, 


[Jxily 

Answerest  thou  nothing?  Behold 
how  many  things  they  witness 
against  thee.  But  Jesus  yet  an- 
swered nothing ; so  that  Pilate 
marvelled,’  Mark  xv.  4. 

As  the  sole  point  as  to  which  any 
doubt  is  here  possible,  is  whether  it 
was  the  simple  utterance  of  the 
NAME,  or  the  utterance  of  a sen- 
tence containing  the  NAME,  which 
formed  the  technical  crime  for  which 
judgment  was  denounced,  what  can 
be  thought  of  a disputant  who  al- 
lows himself  to  speak  of  4 the  utter 
puerility  of  the  whole  transaction’  ? 

In  the  first  fierce  shock  of  the  late 
war  there  was  heavy  fighting  at 
Woerth.  The  little  stream  ran  red 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill;  and  the 
Christ  on  the  Cross  at  the  corner 
of  the  vineyard  was  struck  by 
many  balls.  I trust,  not  for  my 
own  sake,  but  for  that  of  literary 
decency,  that  the  next  time  Dr. 
Edersheim  rushes  forward  as  a 
volunteer  to  attack  a writer  who 
is  searching  for  truth,  he  will  not 
shower  his  peculiar  missiles  so 
wildly  that,  in  missing  their  aim, 
they  strike  the  most  venerable 
Names  in  history,  and  One  which 
Christian  people  venerate  above  all. 
It  is,  so  far  as  I know,  without  any 
parallel  in  our  literature  that,  in 
order  to  discredit  a writer  whose 
arguments  he  shuns  to  meet,  a 
man  should  speak  of  the  4 utter 
puerility  of  the  whole  transaction  ’ 
upon,  which  the  Christian  faith 
depends,  as  viewed  in  the  light 
shed  by  the  best  authorities.  To 
4 have  to  say  ’ that  unless  Dr.  Eders- 
heim’s hasty  polemic  be  right, 
and  the  Pentateuch,  the  Gospels, 
and  the  Mishna,  in  passages  dis- 
tinctly cited,  wrong,  the  Great  Vic- 
tim on  Calvary  was  4 far  more 
guilty  than  those  who  inflicted’  His 
death,  is  a mode  of  argument  which 
I leave  without  another  word  to 
the  verdict  of  the  English  public. 

E.  R.  C. 

[This  discussion  cannot  be  further 
prolonged  in  our  pages. — Ed.] 
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11  HE  decay  of  the  legitimate  drama 
has  long  been  a subject  of 
complaint ; and  if  by  the.  legitimate 
be  meant  the  poetic  drama,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  fashion  has  not 
run  strongly  enough  in  that  direc- 
tion of  late  years  to  encourage 
managers  to  collect  and  train  com- 
panies for  the  proper  performance 
of  it.  A particular  actor  appears 
from  time  to  time,  and  makes  a 
name,  by  merit  or  otherwise,  as 
representative  of  one  of  Shake- 
speare’s great  characters  ; and  then 
a company  of  some  kind  is  got  toge- 
ther to  support  him.  But  it  is  long 
since  we  had  a theatre  that  made 
the  representation  of  the  poetic 
drama  its  proper  aim  and  business. 

The  immediate  cause  of  this  is 
not  far  to  seek.  The  demand  for 
the  higher  art  is  not  sufficient  to 
draw  the  supply ; consequently  the 
supply  is  not  sufficient  to  encou- 
rage the  demand.  Playgoers  do  not 
ask  for  the  great  plays,  because 
there  is  nobody  to  act  them ; 
managers  do  not  procure  people  to 
act  them,  because  playgoers  do  not 
ask  for  them.  It  is  a difficulty 
which  cannot  be  dealt  with  by  way 
of  precontract,  for  there  is  no  way 
of  engaging  the  public  beforehand 
to  supply  full  houses.  The  experi- 
ment must  be  made  at  the  risk  of 
the  management,  and  the  risk  must 
be  considerable.  But  it  is  all  the 
more  to  be  wished  that  when  it  is 
made,  and  made  in  a manner  which 
deserves  success,  it  should  not  fail 
for  want  of  due  information  or  ap- 
preciation on  the  part  of  the  public. 
And  here  it  is  that  the  Press  has 
the  power  of  doing  both  good  and 
ill  service.  Though  the  concurrent 
applause  of  all  the  newspapers  can- 
not make  people  take  pleasure  in  a 
thing  which  does  not  amuse  or 
interest  them,  it  can  make  them  go 
once  to  see  it.  Concurrent  depre- 
ciation, on  the  other  hand,  by  two 


or  three  will  deter  vast  numbers 
from  going  at  all,  and  so  cut  off  the 
appeal  which  should  lie  from  the 
judgment  of  the  critic  to  the  feeling 
of  the  audience.  Thus  it  comes 
that  the  success  of  such  adventures 
rests  in  great  part  with  the  thea- 
trical columns  of  the  daily  press ; 
columns  very  unlike  the  columnce 
that  Horace  speaks  of,  to  which 
mediocrity  was  intolerable. 

Through  what  we  take  to  be 
nothing  worse  than  thoughtlessness 
on  the  part  of  these  invisible  powers, 
a very  praiseworthy  experiment  of 
the  kind  has  lately  fallen  far  short 
of  the  success  it  deserved,  and  is  in 
danger  of  carrying  with  it  in  its 
fall  a chance  for  the  poetic  drama 
which  can  hardly  be  expected  to 
offer  itself  soon  again.  The  managers 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  Theatre 
having,  by  great  care  and  skill, 
trained  a company  to  act  a cer- 
tain class  of  popular  plays  (not  of 
the  poetic  order)  as  well,  perhaps, 
as  they  deserve  to  be  acted,  and 
thereby  established  for  their  house 
a well-merited  reputation,  l were 
inspired  with  a laudable  ambi- 
tion to  try  the  effect  of  the  same 
care  and  skill  in  a higher  region, 
and  see  whether  one  of  Shake- 
speare’s comedies  could  not  be  got 
up  as  perfectly,  according  to  its  kind, 
as  School  or  Society.  They  chose 
a play  which,  though  often  acted, 
always  pleasing,  and  containing  one 
famous  part,  and  one  famous  speech 
in  another  part,  has  never  had  jus- 
tice done  to  it  as  a whole.  They 
set  it  forth  with  scenery,  cos- 
tume, grouping,  and  general  pic- 
torial effect  equal  to  anything  of 
the  kind  that  has  been  produced  in 
these  times,  when  the  arts  of  deco- 
ration have  been  so  much  studied. 
They  took  great  pains  both  with 
the  dialogue  and  the  action,  in 
all  the  parts,  and  in  the  minutest 
particulars.  And  though  the  best 
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training  for  the  Robertsonian  drama 
leaves  much  to  be  leatnt,  and  much 
also  to  be  unlearnt,  by  an  actor 
before  he  is  fit  for  Shakespeare, 
they  succeeded  at  least  in  inspir- 
ing every  one  of  the  company 
with  a desire  to  do  his  best  with 
the  part  assigned  to  him.  More 
than  all — because  without  some 
additional  feature  of  special  interest 
the  best  under  such  conditions 
would  not,  perhaps,  have  been 
good  enough  to  make  the  Merchant 
of  Venice  attractive  to  a public 
which,  if  it  will  allow  us  to  say  so, 
requires  ‘ education  ’ for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  this  kind  of  art  no  less  than 
the  players  for  the  performance  of 
it  — they  engaged  for  the  prin- 
cipal part  a lady  ready  furnished 
with  all  the  qualities  needed  in  it, 
who  could  show  how  £ one  of  Shake- 
speare’s women,’  may  be  and  ought 
be  acted,  and  of  whose  performance 
to  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  it 
would  of  itself  have  gone  far  to 
supply  that  very  ‘ education  ’ which 
both  audience  and  actors  stand  so 
much  in  need  of. 

This  being  beyond  all  question 
the  most  important  novelty  and  the 
great  distinction  of  the  enterprise, 
it  might  have  been  expected  that 
judicious  critics  would  try  to  make 
it  conspicuous  as  a great  event  for 
playgoers,  and  a thing  to  be  seen. 
And  that  they  failed  to  do  so  is  the 
more  surprising  because  the  merit 
of  the  performance,  and  even  the 
singularity  of  its  merit,  appears  to 
have  been  felt  by  them  all.  But 
unfortunately,  while  they  agreed  in 
distinguishing  Miss  Ellen  Terry’s 
Portia  with  exceptional  praise,  at 
once  intelligent,  discriminating,  and 
unreserved,  they  agreed  also  in 
beginning  their  several  notices  with 
complaints  of  the  unsatisfactory 
character  and  announcements  of  the 
imperfect  success  of  the  whole  ex- 
periment, the  effect  of  which  must 
have  been  simply  to  warn  people 
away  ; and  which  have,  in  fact,  re- 
sulted in  the  premature  withdrawal 
of  the  piece  before  half  the  play  going 


world  have  had  a chance  of  seeing  it. 
If  the  critics  (who  in  these  days  of 
small  theatres  can  make  any  play  fail 
by  calling  it  a failure,  and  give  any 
play  a chance  of  succeeding  by  call- 
ing it  a success)  had  only  begun 
by  advising  everybody  to  go  and 
see  Miss  Terry  in  Portia — which 
was  no  more  than  the  just  inference 
from  their  own  reports — they  might 
have  indulged  themselves  in  what 
censures  they  pleased  upon  the  rest, 
and  done  no  harm.  Those  who 
went  might  have  agreed  with  them 
or  might  have  differed — all  that  we 
have  happened  to  meet  with  did,  in 
fact,  differ  with  them  widely  and 
vehemently — but  in  either  case  they 
would  have  seen  the  play. 

To  us  this  premature  withdrawal, 
though  we  cannot  believe  it  to  be 
final,  seems  an  accident  very  much 
to  be  regretted,  not  only  as  tending 
to  discourage  a kind  of  enterprise 
which  ought  by  all  means  to  be  en- 
couraged, but  because  it  will  be 
difficult  to  find  another  part  so  well 
suited  to  the  exercise  of  Miss  Terry’s 
peculiar  gifts,  and  impossible  to 
find  another  actress  so  well  qualified 
to  represent  one  of  the  most  delight- 
ful of  Shakespeare’s  female  crea- 
tions. 

Mrs.  Jameson,  in  attempting  to 
classify  the  poet’s  women  according 
to  their  characteristic  qualities — as 
characters  in  which  intellect  and 
wit,  passion  and  fancy,  or  the  moral 
sentiments  and  affections,  severally 
predominated — placed  Portia  among 
the  women  of  intellect.  But  when 
we  read  her  analysis  of  the  character 
— one  of  the  best  things  in  a book 
which  contains  some  of  the  best 
Shakesperian  criticism  that  we  pos- 
sess— it  becomes  plain  that  a fourth 
class  should  have  been  provided  for 
her — a class  in  which  none  of  these 
qualities  predominated , but  all  were 
equally  developed ; and  if  one  was 
at  any  time  more  conspicuous  than 
the  rest,  it  was  only  because  the  ac- 
cidents of  the  situation  gave  more 
occasion  and  scope  for  the  exercise 
or  exhibition  of  it.  Suppose  Por- 
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tia’s  situation  changed,  and  you  feel 
at  once  that  it  would  call  up  the 
appropriate  feeling  and  be  met  in- 
the  appropriate  attitude  ; for  each 
of  the  enumerated  qualities  has  its 
proper  place  in  her  nature,  and  is 
ready  to  answer  the  moment  it  is 
called  upon.  Even  in  the  part 
which  she  has  to  play,  bright,  joy- 
ous, and  happy  as  it  is — a succession 
of  fortunate  adventures  crowned 
with  complete  success — the  occa- 
sional shadows  which  cross  and 
threaten  it  are  sufficient  to  draw  out 
the  virtues  which  she  holds  in  re- 
serve, and  to  reveal  the  latent  ca- 
pacities of  her  being  ; giving  certain 
assurance  that  tenderness,  sweet- 
ness, modesty,  affection,  moral  eleva- 
tion, charity,  self-denial,  and  mag- 
nanimity, are  as  inseparable  from 
her  nature  as  intellectual  power  and 
ready  wit ; that  she  is  capable  of  as 
much  passion  as  is  consistent  with 
self-control,  of  as  much  imagination 
and  fancy  as  can  keep  company  with 
reason,  of  as  much  play  of  humour 
and  sportive  mischief  as  can  be  in- 
dulged without  doing  harm  or  giving 
pain.  For  though  her  lot  is  un- 
usually free  from  strong  contrasts 
of  bright  and  dark,  it  is  chequered 
with  continual  interchanges  of  light 
and  shadow,  which  supply  a succes- 
sion of  picturesque  effects,  and  im- 
part more  real  variety  to  her  cha- 
racter than  is  to  be  found  in  many 
of  those  which  are  made  to  pass 
through  opposite  extremities  of  pas- 
sion or  fortune. 

And  if  this  variety  of  graces  dis- 
tinguishes the  character  of  Portia 
as  designed  by  Shakespeare,  it  was 
not  less  the  distinction  of  it  as 
acted  by  Miss  Terry.  As  she  moved 
through  the  changing  scene,  every 
new  incident  seemed  to  touch  some 
new  feeling ; and  each  change  of 
feeling  expressed  itself  by  voice, 
countenance,  or  gesture  in  a man- 
ner so  lively  and  natural  that  it 
was  felt  at  once  to  be  both  true  in 
itself  and  in  harmony  with  the  rest. 
Everything  that  she  had  to  do 
seemed  to  come  equally  easy  to  her, 


and  was  done  equally  well ; and 
the  critic  who  would  undertake  to 
define  the  limits  within  which  her 
power  lies  must  be  either  very 
sagacious  or  very  blind  and  deaf. 
Putting  aside  the  foolish  prejudice 
which  appropriates  to  a particular 
character  a particular  type  of  face 
— which  supposes,  for  instance, 
that  Lady  Macbeth  cannot  be  acted 
by  a woman  whose  face  and  figure 
cannot  be  made  up  into  some  kind 
of  resemblance  to  Mrs.  Siddons — 
and  remembering  that  where  the 
feeling  is,  any  face  can  express  it, 
if  we  ask  ourselves  what  forms  of 
human  feeling  lie  beyond  the  possible 
range  of  Miss  Terry’s  sympathetic 
conception,  we  find  the  question  hard 
to  answer.  We  knew  before  that, 
within  a certain  range,  she  was 
mistress  of  her  art.  We  know  now 
that  her  range  is  both  wide  and 
high.  The  part  of  Portia  is  not  a 
long  one,  but  the  memorable  fea- 
tures in  her  performance  of  it 
make  a long  list.  Remember — we 
are  sorry  that  we  cannot  now  say, 
observe — in  tbe  scene  where  ac- 
cording to  the  new  stage- arrange- 
ment she  first  appeared,  the  re- 
served and  stately  courtesy  with 
which  she  received  the  Prince  of 
Morocco,  and  explained  to  him  the 
conditions  of  his  venture  ; her  mo- 
mentary flatter  of  alarm  as  he 
went  to  make  his  choice ; her  sud- 
den relief,  mixed  with  amusement, 
when  he  began  by  dismissing  the 
leaden  casket  with  contempt ; her 
conversation  withNerissa  (properly 
her  first  scene),  half  plaintive,  half 
playfal,  in  which  she  bemoaned  her 
fortune,  and  discussed  the  characters 
of  the  suitors — bringing  out  every 
shade  of  humorous  meaning  in 
perfect  relief,  and  yet  without  the 
least  coarseness  or  exaggeration ; the 
delicate  embarrassment  oi  her  first 
interview  with  Bassanio,  when,  in 
desiring  him  to  postpone  his  trial, 
she  was  betrayed  into  an  avowal  of 
her  love  ; her  deeper  agitations  of 
fear  and  hope  as  he  deliberated 
over  the  caskets,  and  her  outburst 
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of  passionate  emotion  when  he  con- 
cluded at  last  in  favour  of  the  right 
one ; the  sweet  dignity  with  which 
she  surrendered  to  him  herself  and 
all  that  was  hers  ; her  quick  alarm 
at  his  change  of  countenance  on 
reading  Antonio’s  letter ; her  eager 
sympathy  and  impetuous  resolution 
when  she  heard  the  contents ; the 
hurried  despatch  of  her  letter  to 
Bellario,  writing  and  carrying  on 
her  conversation  with  Lorenzo  at 
the  same  time  (a  novelty,  by  the 
way,  required  by  the  new  scenic 
arrangements,  but,  as  she  handled 
it,  a real  improvement  and  enrich- 
ment of  the  text),  and  the  bright 
promptitude  of  all  her  arrangements 
for  departure, — all  in  the  best  blank 
verse,  yet  all  so  life-like ; her  per- 
fect assumption  of  the  manner  and 
demeanour  of  the  young  and  learned, 
and  very  gentlemanly,  doctor  of 
laws  ; the  touching  earnestness  of 
her  appeals  to  Shylock’s  better  na- 
ture, as  if  desiring  to  save  him 
from  the  penalty  of  his  act  by 
persuading  him  to  forbear  it ; the 
silent  accumulation  of  moral  anger 
as  he  rejected  each  overture,  and 
insisted  upon  pressing  to  extremity 
his  legal  advantage,  till  she  seemed 
to  feel  for  the  moment  a kind  of 
scornful  pleasure  in  offering  him 
his  own  cup  to  drink  ; and  at  last, 
when,  all  serious  business  being  hap- 
pily over,  she  was  at  leisure  to  con- 
template the  situation,  her  infinite 
enjoyment  of  the  humour  of  it — 
it  would  take  a column  to  describe 
all  that  passed  through  her  mind, 
and  looked  out  of  her  eyes,  as  she 
said  to  Bassanio  : 

I pray  you  know  me  when  we  meet  again  ; — 

the  gaiety  of  heart  which 
prompted  her  demand  of  the 
ring  as  a fee,  and  the  abounding 
spirit  of  affectionate  mischief  with 
which  she  pursued  the  jest  to  its 
happy  conclusion — all  this,  exe- 
cuted so  perfectly  as  it  was, — with 
a delivery  of  the  words,  .whether 
verse  or  prose,  so  modulated  that 
the  ear  was  never  for  a moment 


weary ; the  action  so  delicately 
suited  to  the  word  and  the  word 
to  the  action ; the  meaning  never 
missed  and  never  obtruded ; the 
modesty  of  nature  never  over- 
stepped— implies,  to  our  thinking,  a 
degree  of  intelligence,  imagination, 
feeling,  humour,  and  taste,  which 
(combined  as  it  is  with  such  perfect 
command  of  all  the  organs  of  ex- 
pression) should  suffice  for  the  re- 
presentation of  any  youthful  female 
character  that  is  truly  drawn  by  art 
from  nature.  And  if,  when  such 
an  artist  appears,  she  may  not  act 
Shakespeare’s  women  because  the 
rest  of  the  company  have  acquired 
a reputation  for  acting  Robertson’s 
men,  who  can  wonder  that  the  legi- 
timate drama  declines  ? 

Every  theatre  in  London  has  a 
public  of  its  own,  composed 
of  those  members  of  the  general 
public  who  are  attracted  by 
the  kind  of  entertainment  in 
which  it  excels.  The  attraction 
held  out  by  the  Prince  of  Wales’s 
has  been  what  is  called  ‘pleasant 
comedy;’  by  which  is  meant  cor- 
rect imitations  of  the  surface  and 
slang  of  modern  London  life,  with 
a careful  setting  of  rooms  and  fur- 
niture and  street  landscapes  very 
like  the  reality,  and  a careful  avoid- 
ance of  everything  that  appeals  to 
the  imagination  or  the  heart.  That 
a public  brought  together  in  the 
way  of  natural  selection  by  a com- 
mon taste  for  this  kind  of  enter- 
tainment should  find  the  Merchant 
of  Venice  less  attractive,  was  to  be 
expected.  And  though  London 
contains  other  publics  to  which  it 
was  certain  to  prove  much  more 
attractive,  and  which  would  in  due 
time  have  made  up  for  secessions, 
time  was  required  for  the  attrac- 
tion to  take  effect  upon  them.  They 
had  to  learn  that  there  was  some- 
thin g at  the  theatre  worth  seeing,  and 
probably  to  alter  domestic  arrange- 
ments made  on  the  assumption  that 
there  was  not.  But  though  this 
would  be  enough  to  account  for  a 
temporary  falling- off  in  the  attend- 
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ance,  it  does  not  explain  the  chorus 
of  depreciatory  criticism  with  which 
the  performance  itself  has  been, 
assailed,  and  which  (there  being  so 
little  apparent  occasion  for  it)  must 
be  owing  to  some  popular  delusion 
with  regard  to  the  play  itself.  That 
in  the  representation  at  the  Prince 
of  Wales’s  Portia  seemed  for  the 
first  time  a more  interesting  per- 
son than  Shylock  was  a remark 
made  by  one  of  the  critics,  and 
made  as  much  in  derision  of  the 
whole  performance  as  in  compli- 
ment to  the  exceptional  merit  of 
Miss  E.  Terry.  Whether  it  was 
the  first  time  that  this  has  hap- 
pened we  cannot  undertake  to  say, 
but  if  it  was,  it  must  be  the  first 
time  that  the  play  has  been  pro- 
perly put  upon  the  stage.  For  who 
that  reads  it  as  Shakespeare  left  it 
can  doubt  that  this  was  his  inten- 
tion ? Those  who  know  it  only  on 
the  stage  may  doubt ; for  since  the 
great  tragic  actors  took  up  the  part 
of  Shylock  the  rest  of  the  play 
(which  was  originally  a comedy) 
has  been  sacrificed  to  it.  The 
pruning-knife  has  been  applied  so 
freely  to  Bassanio  (a  part  worthy 
of  Charles  Kemble  in  his  prime) 
that  no  actor  of  eminence  now 
takes  it.  The  scenes  at  Belmont 
have  been  so  handled  that  they 
might  almost  be  left  out  without 
being  missed.  And  though  Portia 
has  remained  in  possession  of  the 
chief  actress  in  the  company,  she 
is  associated  in  popular  imagina- 
tion chiefly  with  the  elegant- extract 
speech  in  praise  of  mercy,  which  is 
remembered  as  the  distinguishing- 
feature  of  Mrs.  Siddons’  perform- 
ance (and  in  that  rather  as  a spe- 
cimen of  declamation  than  of  true 
dramatic  effect),  and  has  never  been 
reckoned  among  the  great  parts. 
In  the  case  of  Shylock,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  admiration  and  sympathy 
properly  due  to  the  actor — gene- 
rally the  great  tragedian  of  the 
day,  and  personally  more  inte- 
resting than  all  the  rest  of  the 
company  put  together — have  been 


transferred  to  himself ; till  we  have 
come  to  regard  one  of  the  harshest 
pictures  of  malignity  and  depravity 
that  Shakespeare  ever  exhibited  in 
human  shape  as  a kind  of  tragic 
hero,  with  something  of  the  Mil- 
tonic Satan  in  him — 

The  unconquerable  will, 

And  study  of  revenge,  immortal  hate, 
And  courage  never  to  submit  or  yield, 
And  what  is  else  not  to  be  overcome. 

Heroic  qualities,  which,  joined  with 
a feeling  (belonging  more  to  our  own 
century  than  the  sixteenth)  that 
they  are  partly  justified  by  provoca- 
tion and  hard  usage  and  insults 
from  baser  natures,  enable  the  actor 
to  make  his  exit  with  an  air  of  con- 
temptuous superiority  that  imposes 
upon  the  audience,  and  brings  them 
into  a mood  so  sympathetic  that  if 
the  end  of  the  trial  were  the  end  of 
the  play  they  would  probably  be 
quite  satisfied,  and  care  no  more 
what  becomes  of  Portia  and  the  rest 
of  her  party.  Indeed,  we  can  re- 
member long  ago  to  have  heard  a 
good  authority  speak  of  the  fifth  act 
of  the  Merchant  of  Venice  as  an 
extraordinary  instance  of  Shake- 
speare’s inequality,  all  the  interest 
having  ended  with  the  fourth ; and 
extraordinary  it  would  certainly  be 
if  the  interest  was  meant  to  centre 
in  Shylock.  But  read  the  play  as 
it  was  written,  and  imagine  all  the 
parts  acted  equally  well : — What 
title  has  Shylock  to  be  the  central 
figure  ? There  is  nothing  in  him 
either  good,  or  affecting,  or  amusing, 
or  terrible,  or  magnanimous.  Pas- 
sion there  is,  and  intellectual  power;; 
but  it  is  passion  of  the  meanest  and 
most  malignant  kind.  There  is  no 
mystery  about  him.  His  first  so- 
liloquy introduces  him  to  us  exactly 
as  he  is — a Jewish  usurer,  who  hates 
all  Christians,  but  especially  Chris- 
tians who  are  simple  enough  to  lend 
money  gratis  ; hates  them  because 
they  bring  down  the  rate  of  usance, 
and  means  to  be  revenged  when  he 
can.  A chance  offers  itself  at  the 
moment.  Antonio,  a gratuitous 
lender,  who  has  often  spoiled  his 
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bargains  by  redeeming  bis  debtors 
from  forfeiture,  wants  to  borrow 
money  bimself.  He  offers  it,  under 
pretence  of  kindness,  as  a loan 
without  interest ; but  contrives, 
under  cover  of  a jest,  to  engage 
the  borrower’s  life  as  security  for 
the  repayment  of  the  principal. 
There  you  have  the  whole  case — 
the  man,  the  motive,  the  design. 
The  hard  words  and  indignities  to 
his  beard  and  gaberdine  which  he 
has  suffered  in  former  disputes  with 
Antonio  are  of  small  account  with 
him.  Those  he  has  always  been 
content  to  let  pass  with  a shrug,  and 
only  remembers  now  for  purposes 
of  rhetoric.  But  the  delivery  of 
debtors  from  forfeiture  is  an  injury 
not  to  be  forgiven,  and  he  deli- 
berately resolves  to  kill  him  out  of 
his  way  if  he  has  the  chance.  Who 
can  suppose  that  Shakespeare  would 
have  introduced  into  a comedy  such 
a character  as  this,  with  intent  to 
make  him  an  object  either  of  admi- 
ration or  pity,  or  even  of  abhor- 
rence P Is  it  not  plain  that,  for 
purposes  of  comedy,  his  proper 
fate  is  to  be  baffled  and  defeated, 
and  then  dismissed  with  contempt  ? 
And  so  in  the  real  play  he  is  ; for 
his  fate  is  no  way  tragical ; and  his 
punishment,  while  it  is  appropriate 
enough  to  satisfy  the  sense  of  j ustice, 
is  not  so  heavy  as  to  cast  a shadow 
inconsistent  with  merriment.  One- 
half  of  his  goods  is  restored  to  him 
at  Antonio’s  request;  the  other  is 
to  be  held  in  trust  for  his  son-in- 
law,  payable  upon  his  own  death  ; 
and  though  the  condition  that  he 
should  ‘presently  become  a Chris- 
tian ’ may  seem  to  us  an  inhuman 
and  unnecessary  aggravation,  we 
must  remember  that  in  those  days 
a Christian  was  a Christian,  and 
that  to  the  audience  at  the  Globe  it 
would  seem  neither  a punishment 
nor  an  indignity.  Antonio  meant 
it,  we  fancy,  for  a mercy;  thinking 
that  Shylock’s  soul,  which  he  had 
some  reason  for  supposing  to  be  in  a 
bad  condition,  would  be  the  better 
for  it. 


The  Shylock  of  the  modern  stage 
is  said  to  have  been  invented  and 
brought  into  fashion  by  Macklin 
in  1741.  In  the  primitive  times  it 
was  treated,  no  doubt,  according  to 
the  description  in  the  title-page  of 
the  Comical  History  of  the  Merchant 
of  Venice , simply  as  ‘ Shylock  the 
Jew,’  whose  ‘extreme  cruelty  to- 
wards the  said  merchant  in  cutting 
a just  pound  of  his  flesh’  was 
advertised  as  one  of  the  attrac- 
tions. In  the  late  revival,  the 
restoration  of  Portia  to  her  legiti- 
mate pre-eminence  had  the  effect 
of  reducing  Shylock  to  his  proper 
place.  But  the  popular  tradition  of  a 
century  is  not  easily  overcome,  and 
its  influence  was  traceable  in  the 
conception  of  the  character.  Mr. 
Coghlan,  coming  to  his  task  with 
a reputation  for  success  in  the 
lightest  and  most  modern  comedy, 
has  of  course  been  reproved  for 
aspiring  to  rise  above  it.  It  is  the 
regular  remark  in  all  such  cases. 
As  it  appeared  to  us,  however,  it 
was  not  the  accomplishments  of 
the  light  comedian  so  much  as  the 
example  of  the  great  tragedians,  that 
really  stood  in  his  way.  It  betrayed 
him  into  an  ambition  to  make  too 
much  of  the  part.  His  long  pauses, 
his  elaborate  by-play,  his  exagge- 
rated emphasis,  were  meant  to 
make  it  impressive,  and  were  in 
themselves  skilful ; but  they  did 
in  fact  make  it  slow  and  heavy,  and 
combined  with  the  tedious  intervals 
between  the  acts  (necessary,  we 
suppose,  for  the  arrangement  of 
the  scenery)  to  make  the  whole 
play  drag.  In  addressing  Antonio, 
he  spoke  of  the  insults  he  had  re- 
ceived from  him  with  an  emphasis 
and  angry  bitterness  which  would 
have  been  very  effective  in  the  proper 
place,  but  were  here  against  his 
meaning  and  inconsistent  with  his 
own  game — which  was  to  make 
Antonio  believe  that  he  was  ready 
to  forget  all  such  things,  and  to 
deserve  his  love  by  friendly  dealing. 
In  the  trial-scene  he  was  so  ex- 
cessively deliberate  in  all  his  move- 
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merits,  so  long  in  answering  ques- 
tions, so  slow  of  delivery  both  in 
the  set  speeches  and  in  the  scornful 
retorts,  that  all  the  eagerness  and 
impatience  in  pursuit  of  his  prey, 
which  makes  itself  felt  so  strongly 
in  reading,  appeared  to  have  died 
out  of  him.  A quicker  movement 
all  through  would  have  corrected 
the  principal  defects  of  the  per- 
sonation, and,  whatever  the  critics 
might  say,  it  would  have  its  effect 
upon  the  audience.  And  if,  at  the 
same  time,  it  had  been  possible 
to  shorten  the  intervals  between 
the  scenes,  and  restore  them  to 
their  proper  order,  the  action  would 
have  been  found  to  be  much  lighter 
and  livelier,  and  more  harmonious. 
Shakespeare  was  not  troubled  with 
complicated  scenery.  A room  in 
Portia’s  house  at  Belmont  was 
easily  changed  into  a street  in 
Venice;  and  a great  part  of  his 
art  in  constructing  plays  so  that 
they  should  ‘please’  consisted  in 
the  rapid  interchange  of  short 
scenes.  As  a series  of  pictorial 
illustrations,  the  scenic  arrange- 
ments at  the  Prince  of  Wales’s 
cannot  be  too  much  praised.  The 
living  and  moving  groups,  as  well 
as  the  painted  scenes,  formed  a 
succession  of  fine  Venetian  pictures. 
But  it  must  be  owned  that  the 
delays  which  they  involved  inter- 
fered very  materially  with  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  play. 

But  whatever  improvements  it 
admitted  of,  we  must  repeat  the 
expression  of  our  regret  that  it  has 
not  proved  attractive  enough  to  be 
continued ; that  the  managers  have 
had  to  fall  back  again  upon  the 
humours  of  the  club,  the  street,  and 
the  drawing-room;  and  that  the 
critics  are  all  applauding  them  for 
having  so  graciously  submitted  to 
‘ the  judgment  of  the  public,’  and, 
by  the  simple  expedient  of  sub- 
stituting Money  for  the  Merchant  of 
Venice,  made  their  house  once  more 
4 the  home  of  pleasant  comedy.’ 

For  those  who  are  ready  to  accept 


Money  as  the  representative  of 
pleasant  comedy,  its  old  attractions 
would  probably  have  been  suffi- 
cient. But,  in  justice  to  the 
managers,  and  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  those  who,  like  ourselves, 
have  had  enough  of  such  humours, 
it  is  right  to  add  that  it  now 
appears  with  some  new  attractions 
which  will  be  more  to  their  taste. 
Mrs.  Bancroft’s  lively  widow  is  a 
new  thing,  and  a great  improve- 
ment upon  the  original  type.  And 
the  heroine,  who  used  to  be  a some- 
what doleful,  sentimental,  uninte- 
resting piece  of  unhappy  virtue, 
reappears  in  Miss  E.  Terry  as  a 
true  woman,  full  of  genuine  feeling, 
and  so  natural  in  every  tone  and 
gesture  that  (as  a judicious  critic 
has  remarked)  she  makes  the  rest 
of  the  piece  unreal  by  contrast. 
This  is  indeed  a new  creation, 
worthy  of  a permanent  place  among 
the  classical  figures  of  the  poetic 
drama ; and  though  the  passion  is 
really  tragic  throughout,  the  autho- 
rity of  Lord  Lytton  will  probably 
obtain  leave  for  it  to  keep  its  place 
in  pleasant  comedy.  We  have  been 
rather  alarmed,  however,  by  a re- 
mark which  has  been  called  forth 
by  a still  later  exhibition  of  the 
same  merits  in  a different  subject. 
In  a comedietta — very  lively  comedy 
from  beginning  to  end— Miss  Terry 
acted  a young  wife,  and  the  remark 
was  that  she  threw  into  her  per- 
sonation an  amount  of  earnestness, 
pathos  and  real  feeling,  which, 
though  very  wonderful  and  admi- 
rable in  itself,  was  perhaps  hardly 
‘ suitable.’  It  appears,  therefore, 
that  the  prestige  of  this  meritorious 
little  theatre  is  in  peril  this  way 
too.  Is  it  beyond  hope  that,  among 
so  many  rival  candidates  for  popular 
attraction,  some  enterprising  mana- 
ger may  train  a company  expressly 
for  the  exhibition  of  these  very 
qualities,  and  establish  for  his  house 
a prestige  which  can  only  be  endan- 
gered by  producing  something  for 
which  they  are  not  suitable  ? 

J.  S. 
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THE  INTERNATIONAL  WORKING  MEN’S  ASSOCIATION.1 


Part  I. 

"YTOTHING,  perhaps,  throughout 
jAI  the  "brief  existence  of  the  In- 
ternational Working  Men’s  Associa- 
tion, more  commonly  known  as 
L’  Internationale,  so  startled  the 
world  as  its  sudden  collapse.  Its 
development  had  been  extraordi- 
narily rapid,  its  changes  of  attitude 
numerous  and  decided,  its  final  pre- 
cipitation from  pacific  programmes 
into  the  wildest  revolutionary  mea- 
sures unaccountable.  Still,  neither 
its  friends  nor  its  foes  could  foresee 
so  instantaneous  and  complete  a 
breaking-up  of  what  had  lately  been 
one  of  the  strongest  social  organisa- 
tions of  modern  times.  During  the 
short  space  of  ten  years  the  Inter- 
national Working  Men’s  Associa- 
tion had  sprung  from  the  friendly 
union  of  a few  French  and  English 
workmen  into  a coalition  formidable 
enough,  both  in  intellect  and  in 
numbers,  to  disquiet  the  most 
powerful  European  Governments, 
yet  at  the  end  of  that  time  it  ceased 
to  exist.  In  1862,  an  idea;  in  1868, 
a fact  and  a power;  and  in  1872,  a 
name. 

Such  is  the  history  of  the  latest 
and  by  far  the  most  important 
outgrowth  of  Socialist  doctrines; 
an  outgrowth,  moreover,  that  has 
this  distinctive  characteristic — it 
originated  solely  among  the  class 
whose  name  it  bears.  Hitherto 
Socialism  had  been  another  name 
only  for  St.  Simonism,  Fourierism, 
Cabetism,  as  the  case  might  be  ; the 
members  of  the  International  Work- 
ing Men’s  Association,  however 
strongly  indoctrinated  with  the 
teaching  of  such  leaders,  avowedly 
disclaimed  a head,  and  from  first 
to  last  the  work  of  organisation 
and  line  of  conduct  laid  down  were 
their  own.  This  is  an  important 
fact  to  bear  in  mind  when  consider- 


ing the  strange  and  interesting  piece 
of  history  before  us ; but  it  must 
also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  In- 
ternational, no  more  than  any  other 
social  and  political  party,  could 
help  being  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
the  age,  and,  whilst  disavowing  the 
teaching  of  any  particular  Socialistic 
school,  is  saturated  with  the  ideas 
of  all.  We  discern,  as  we  pass 
from  programme  to  programme  or 
address  to  address,  a dictum  of 
Proudhon  here,  of  Robert  Owen 
there ; on  one  page  a maxim  of 
Louis  Blanc,  on  another  of  the 
old  Utopian  authors.  Yet  the 
International  maintained  its  intel- 
lectual autonomy  throughout,  and 
the  very  rise  of  leaders  from  its 
ranks  was  the  signal  of  its  col- 
lapse. When  one  or  two  dominant 
spirits  would  fain  have  made  their 
word  law  among  the  Internation- 
alists, the  gigantic  fabric  crumbled 
to  pieces ; and  every  phase  of  its 
prior  existence  might  have  fore- 
shadowed such  a catastrophe.  Even 
the  office  of  President  had  been  dis- 
pensed with  as  implying  personal 
supremacy ; and  Dr.  Karl  Marx’s 
principle  of  centralisation — so  cu- 
riously at  variance  with  the  spirit 
of  the  Association,  and  so  contra- 
dictory in  a member — was,  so  say 
the  Internationalists,  the  rock  on 
which  the  Association  split. 

It  is  customary  to  associate  the 
downfall  of  the  International  solely 
with  the  overthrow  of  the  Commune ; 
but  other  causes  were  at  work  which, 
sooner  or  later,  irrespective  of  any 
political  action,  must  have  brought 
about  the  same  result.  It  had 
no  definite  programme  to  begin 
with,  no  clearly  defined  points  of 
adhesion,  no  unanimous  motive- 
power,  to  bind  the  heterogeneous 
masses  of  its  *adherents  together; 
on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  Internationalists 


1 [Much  of  the  information  given  in  this  article  is  derived  from  special,  and  we  believe 
trustworthy,  sources. — Ed.] 
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formed  only  a section  of  the  Com- 
mune,  and  not  the  most  important 
one.  Bossel,  speaking  solemnly  a 
few  days  before  his  death,  affirmed 
that  the  Internationalists  had  little 
weight  in  the  revolution  of  1871, 
and  that  those  of  its  members  who 
took  an  active  part  in  it  were  honest 
men,  devoted  to  the  public  cause.1 
This  is  a misconception  ; yet  those 
who  go  to  the  opposite  extreme  of 
regarding  the  Commune  as  the 
creation  and  ruin  of  the  Interna- 
tional only  are  equally  in  error. 
Before  the  fall  of  the  Empire,  and 
irrespective  of  the  consequences, 
the  International  was  doomed.  We 
shall  see  why. 

The  idea  of  an  international 
league  of  working  men  for  pacific 
objects  was  a noble  one,  and  thus 
originated : In  the  year  1862 

several  French  workmen  were  as- 
sisted in  their  visits  to  the  General 
Exhibition  at  South  Kensington, 
mainly  by  their  fellow-workmen, 
and  also  by  the  well-known  Arles 
Dufour,  a man  of  extreme  benevo- 
lence and  the  most  enlightened 
opinions,  not  unmixed  with  So- 
cialistic doctrines.  Among  these 
were  Tolain,  a chaser  in  bronze, 
and  Fribourg,  a decorative  engraver, 
both  men  of  peace  and  reflection, 
who  may  be  called  the  Conserva- 
tives of  the  International,  who  after- 
wards vainly  strove  to  stem  its 
revolutionary  course,  and  who  were 
hissed  and  hooted  at  when  raising 
their  voices  on  the  side  of  rule  and 
order.  Upon  this  occasion  ah  ad- 
dress was  made  by  English  work- 
men to  their  French  colleagues, 
moderate  and  becoming  enough  in 
tone  and  spirit,  as  has  even  been 
admitted  by  writers  hostile  to  the 
cause.  1 The  English  workmen  are 
happy  at  the  opportunity  of  holding 


to  you  a brotherly  hand  and  bid- 
ding you  heartily  welcome,’  they 
said.  ‘We  believe  that,  in  inter- 
changing our  thoughts  and  obser- 
vations with  workmen  of  other 
nationalities,  we  shall  be  able  the 
sooner  to  solve  the  social  and  econo- 
mic problems  before  us.  Let  us 
hope  that,  having  once  shaken  each 
other  by  the  hand,  and  having  once 
regarded  ourselves  as  men,  citizens, 
and  fellow-workmen,  we  shall  not 
suffer  our  fraternal  alliance  to  be 
broken  by  those  who  believe  it 
in  their  interest  to  see  us  disunited.’ 
Tolain  and  Fribourg  soon  found 
kindred  spirits  in  London,  notably 
the  following,  who  were  really  the 
founders  of  the  International : Karl 
Marxung,  a Swiss,  and  a watch- 
maker by  trade ; Eccarius,  a German 
tailor ; Dupont,  a French  violinist ; 
Odger,  Lucraft,  Potter,  and  other 
well-known  English  trades  union- 
ists. They  studied  the  working  of 
English  trades  unions,  visited  the 
co-operative  stores  at  Bochdale,  and 
made  acquaintance  with  the  prac- 
tical Socialism  of  England.  These 
men  saw  in  a pacific  alliance  of  the 
working  classes  of  different  coun- 
tries the  safest  and  surest  road  to 
the  amelioration  of  all,  and  soon 
matured  a scheme  of  future  action. 
But  there  was  a difficulty  to  be  over- 
come. Working  men’s  societies 
were  illegal  in  France,  and  the  only 
means  of  bringing  Frenchmen 
within  the  scope  of  the  Interna- 
tional was  to  make  the  new  associa- 
tion other  than  French,  and  to  place 
its  central  office  on  other  ground. 
Accordingly,  on  the  28th  of  Septem- 
ber, it  was  inaugurated  under  the 
name  of  the  International  Working 
Men’s  Association  at  St.  Martin’s 
Hall,  Professor  Beesley  in  the  chair. 
Upon  that  occasion  a provisional 


1 Les  Internation aux  n’etaient  pas  de  mauvaises  gens,  autant  que  j'en  ai  pu  juger; 
c’est  ce  qu’il  y avait  de  mieux  dans  la  revolution.  Grerardin,  Malon,  Avrial,  sont 
ceux  que  j’ai  vu  davantage.  C’etaient  de  fort  braves  gens,  devoues  a la  cause  publique 
et  auxquels  il  ne  manquait  que  la  volonte  et  une  doctrine  un  peu  sure.  L’lnterna- 
tionale  n’a  pas  serieusement  donne  dans  la  revolution  de  Paris ; elle  envoyait,  dit-on, 
de  l’argent ; la  Commune  n’en  a jamais  parle,  mais  ce  n’etait  evidemment  qu’une 
minority  tr&s-effacee  dans  le  gouvernement  de  Paris. — Rossel,  Pa/piers  posthumes. 
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council  was  formed,  Odger  was 
named  President,  and  the  meeting- 
place  of  the  new  society  arranged 
in  Greek  Street,  Soho.  Great  in- 
terest was  excited  by  these  pro- 
ceedings. ‘ We  have  a feeling  that 
something  great  has  come  into  the 
world,’  writes  Henri  Martin,  the 
French  historian.  Jules  Simon 
was  warm  in  approval,  and  applied 
for  a card  of  membership.  On 
November  i of  the  same  year  was 
published  an  address,  accompanied 
by  provisional  rules,  and  an  an- 
nouncement that  the  first  Congress 
of  the  International  would  be  held 
as  soon  as  might  be  found  practi- 
cable. The  rules  are  too  long  to 
prin.t,  but  we  quote  the  considera- 
tions accompanying  them,  because 
they  are  important  as  a key-note  to 
the  spirit  of  the  Association,  and 
were  subsequently  adopted  and 
printed  on  the  cards  of  member- 
ship. 

International  Working  Men’s 
Association. 

Considering, 

That  the  emancipation  of  the  working 
classes  must  be  conquered  by  the  working 
classes  themselves  ; that  the  struggle  for 
the  emancipation  of  the  working  classes 
means  not  a struggle  for  class  privileges 
and  monopolies,  but  for  equal  rights  and 
duties,  and  the  abolition  of  all  class-rule ; 

That  the  economical  subjection  of  the 
man  of  labour  to  the  monopoliser  of  the 
means  of  labour,  that  is  the  sources  of  life, 
lies  at  the  bottom  of  servitude  in  all  its 
forms’  of  all  social  misery,  mental  degrada- 
tion, and  political  dependence ; 

That  the  economical  emancipation  of  the 
working  classes  is,  therefore,  the  great  end 
to  which  every  political  movement  ought 
to  be  subordinate  as  a means  ; 

That  all  efforts  aiming  at  that  great  end 
have  hitherto  failed  from  the  want  of 
solidarity  between  the  manifold  divisions  of 
labour  in  each  country,  and  from  the 
absence  of  a fraternal  bond  of  union  be- 
tween the  working  classes  of  different 
countries ; 

That  the  emancipation  of  labour  is  neither 
a local,  nor  a national,  but  a social  problem, 
embracing  all  countries  in  which  modern 
society  exists,  and  depending  for  its  solution 
on  the  concurrence,  practical  and  theore- 
tical, of  the  most  advanced  countries ; 

That  the  present  revival  of  the  working 
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classes  in  the  most  industrious  countries 
of  Europe,  while  it  raises  a new  hope,  gives 
solemn  warning  against  a relapse  into  the 
old  errors,  and  calls  for  the  immediate 
combination  of  the  still  disconnected  move- 
ments ; 

For  these  reasons  : 

The  first  International  Working  Men’s 
Congress  declares  that  this  International 
Association  and  all  societies  and  individuals 
adhering  to  it  will  acknowledge  truth,  jus- 
tice, and  morality,  as  the  basis  of  their 
conduct  towards  each  other  and  towards 
all  men,  without  regard  to  colour,  creed,  or 
nationality ; 

This  Congress  considers  it  the  duty  of  a 
man  to  claim  the  rights  of  a man  and  a 
citizen,  not  only  for  himself,  but  for  every 
man  who  does  his  duty.  No  rights  without 
duties,  no  duties  without  rights  ; 

And  in  this  spirit  they  have  drawn  up 
the  following  rules  of  the  International 
Association. 

The  address,  characterised  by 
Professor  Beesley,  writing  in  the 
Fortnightly  Review,  as  ‘probably  the 
most  striking  and  powerful  state- 
ment of  the  working  men’s  case 
against  the  middle  class  that  has  ever 
been  compressed  into  a dozen  small 
pages,’  begins  by  quoting  from  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  speech  on  the  Budget 
of  1864.  ‘From  1842  to  1852,’  said 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 

‘ the  taxable  income  of  the  country 
increased  six  per  cent. ; in  the  eight 
years  from  1853  to  1861  it  has 
increased  from  the  basis  taken  in 
1853  to  twenty  per  cent.  This  in- 
toxicating augmentation  of  wealth 
and  power  is  entirely  confined  to  the 
classes  of  property.’  And  calling 
attention  to  the  reverse  side  of  the 
medal,  he  was  next  eloquent  upon 
poverty.  The  address  passes  from 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  admissions  as  to  the 
terrible  poverty  of  large  masses  of 
the  people  to  the  statistics  of  re- 
cent blue  books,  from  which  it  was 
shown  that  agricultural  labourers 
fared  far  worse  than  prisoners  in 
penal  servitude,  and  that  even  the 
agricultural  labourers  fared  better 
than  numbers  of  skilled  operatives 
in  the  East  of  London.  When  the 
garotte  panic  had  reached  a certain 
height,  the  House  of  Lords  caused 
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an  enquiry  to  be  made  and  a report 
published  concerning  transportation 
and  penal  servitude.  Out  came  the 
truth  in  the  Blue  Book  of  1863, 
and  proved  it  was,  by  official  facts 
and  figures,  that  the  worst  of  the 
convicted  criminals,  the  penal  serfs 
of  England  and  Scotland,  toiled 
much  less  and  fared  far  better  than 
the  agricultural  labourers  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland.  But  this  was 
not  all.  When,  consequent  upon 
the  civil  war  in  America,  the  Lanca- 
shire operatives  were  thrown  upon 
the  streets,  the  same  House  of 
Lords  sent  to  the  manufacturing 
districts  a physician  as  commis- 
sioner to  investigate  into  the  small- 
est possible  amount  of  carbon  and 
nitrogen  to  be  administered  in  the 
cheapest  and  plainest  form  which, 
on  an  average,  might  just  avert 
starvation -disease.  Dr.  Smith,  the 
medical  deputy,  ascertained  that 
28,000  grains  of  carbon,  and  1,330 
grains  of  nitrogen,  were  the  weekly 
allowance  that  would  keep  an  ave- 
rage adult  just  on  the  level  of 
starvation-disease,  and  he  found, 
furthermore,  that  quantity  to  agree 
pretty  nearly  with  the  scanty 
nourishment  to  which  the  pressure 
of  extreme  distress  had  actually  re- 
duced the  cotton  operatives.  But 
now  mark  : The  samelearned  Doctor 
was,  later  on,  again  deputed  by  the 
medical  officer  of  the  Privy  Council 
to  enquire  into  the  nourishment  of 
the  poorer  labouring  classes.  The 
results  of  his  researches  are  em- 
bodied in  the  Sixth  Report  of  Pub- 
lic Health,  published  by  order  of 
Parliament  in  the  course  of  the 
present  year.  What  did  the  Doctor 
discover  ? That  the  silk- weavers, 
the  needlewomen,  the  kid-glovers, 
the  stocking- weavers,  and  so  forth, 
received  on  an  average  not  even 
the  distress- pittance  of  the  cotton 
operatives,  not  even  the  amount  of 
carbon  and  nitrogen  just  sufficient 
to  avert  starvation-disease.  The 
report,  moreover,  stated  that,  as 
regards  the  examined  families  of 


the  agricultural  population,  it  ap- 
peared that  more  than  a fifth 
were  with  less  than  the  estimated 
sufficiency  of  nitrogenous  food,  and 
that  in  three  counties  insufficiency 
of  nitrogenous  food  was  the  average 
local  diet.  ‘ If  you  want  to  know,’ 
continues  the  address,  ‘ under  what 
conditions  of  broken  health,  tainted 
morals,  and  mental  ruin  ‘that  in- 
toxicating augmentation  of  wealth 
and  power,  entirely  confined  to  the 
classes  of  property,  is  produced  by 
the  classes  of  labour,  look  to  the 
picture  hung  up  in  the  last  public 
health  report  of  the  workshops  of 
tailors,  dressmakers,  and  printers. 
Compare  the  Report  of  the  Chil- 
dren’s Employment  Commission  of 
1863,  where  it  is  stated,  for  instance, 
that  the  potters  as  a class,  both  men 
and  women,  represent  a much  dege- 
nerated population,  both  physically 
and  mentally.  . . . Glance  at  Mr. 
Tremenhere’s  blue  book  on  the 
grievances  complained  of  by  the 
journeymen  bakers.  And  who  has 
not  shuddered  at  the  paradoxical 
statement  made  by  the  inspectors  of 
factories,  and  illustrated  by  the  Re- 
gistrar-General, that  the  Lancashire 
operatives,  whilst  put  upon  the 
distress  pittance  of  food,  are  actually 
improving  in  health,  because  of 
their  temporary  exclusion  by  the 
cotton  famine  from  the  cotton  fac- 
tory, and  that  the  mortality  of  the 
children  was  decreasing,  because 
their  mothers  were  now  at  last 
allowed  to  give  them,  instead  of 
Godfrey’s  cordial,  their  own  breasts. 
Again  reverse  the  medal.  The 
Income  and  Property  Tax  returns 
laid  before  the  House  of  Commons 
on  July  20,  1864,  teach  us  that  the 
persons  with  yearly  incomes  valued 
by  tbe  tax-gatherer  at  50,000^.  and 
upwards,  had  from  April  5,  1862, 
to  April  8,  1863,  bfeen  joined  by  a 
dozen  and  one,  their  number  having 
increased  in  that  single  year  from 
67  to  80.  The  same  returns  dis- 
close the  fact  that  about  3,000 
persons  divide  among  themselves  a 
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yearly  income  of  about  25,000,000?. 
sterling,  ratber  more  than  the  total 
revenue  earned  annually  by  the 
whole  mass  of  agricultural  labourers 
of  England  and  Wales.  Open  the 
Census  of  1861,  and  you  will  find 
that  the  number  of  male  landed 
proprietors  of  England  and  Wales 
had  decreased  from  16,934  in  1851 
to  15,066  in  1861,  so  that  the  con- 
centration of  land  had  grown  in  ten 
years  eleven  per  cent.  £ If  the  con- 
centration of  the  soil  of  the  country 
in  a few  hands  proceed  at  the  same 
rate,  the  land  question  will  become 
singularly  simplified,  as  it  had 
become  in  the  Roman  Empire, 
when  Nero  grinned  at  the  discovery 
that  half  the  province  of  Africa  was 
owned  by  six  gentlemen.’ 

The  address  goes  on  to  show  how 
on  the  Continent  the  development 
of  material  progress  had  followed 
the  same  course,  and  that  ‘ with 
local  conditions  changed,  and  on  a 
scale  somewhat  contracted,  the 
English  facts  reproduce  themselves 
in  all  the  industrial  and  progressive 
countries  of  the  Continent.  In  all 
of  them  the  augmentation  ol  wealth 
and  power  entirely  confined  to 
classes  of  property  was  truly  in- 
toxicating. Furthermore,  after  the 
defeat  of  1848,  the  organisations 
and  party  journals  of  the  working 
classes  were,  on  the  Continent,  put 
down  by  an  iron  hand,  and  the 
most  advanced  sons  of  labour  fled 
in  despair  to  the  Transatlantic 
Republic,  and  the  shortlived  dreams 
of  emancipation  vanished  before  an 
epoch  of  industrial  fever,  moral 
marasm,  and  political  reaction. 
The  defeat  of  their  foreign  brethren 
soon  spread  its  effects  on  this  side 
of  the  Channel.  Never  before 
seemed  the  English  working  class 
so  thoroughly  reconciled  to  a state 
of  political  nullity.  But  after  a 
time  a reaction  took  place,  and  their 
energy  was  concentrated  upon  social 
changes.  The  Ten  Hours  Bill,  of 
which  the  immense  physical,  moral, 
and  intellectual  benefits  thereby  ac- 
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cruing  to  the  factory  operatives  are 
now  acknowledged  on  all  sides,  was 
carried  in  the  teeth  of  the  Econo- 
mists ; and  a still  greater  vic- 
tory was  in  store,  namely,  the 
co-operative  movement,  a social 
experiment  which  showed  that  pro- 
duction on  a large  scale  may  be 
carried  on  without  the  existence  of 
a class  of  masters  employing  a 
class  of  hands — that  to  bear  fruit 
the  means  of  labour  need  not  be 
monopolised  as  a means  of  dominion 
over,  and  extortion  against,  the 
labouring  man  himself,  and  that, 
like  slave  labour  and  serf  labour, 
hired  labour  is  but  a transitory 
and  inferior  form,  destined  to  dis- 
appear before  associated  labour, 
plying  its  toil  with  a willing  hand, 
a ready  mind,  and  a joyous  heart. 
But  the  success  of  future  efforts  in 
the  same  direction  depends  upon 
two  conditions.  Workmen  of  all 
countries  must  unite.  Wars  must 
cease.  If  the  emancipation  of  the 
working  classes  requires  their  fra- 
ternal concurrence,  how  are  they 
to  fulfil  that  great  mission  with  a 
foreign  policy  in  pursuit  of  criminal 
designs,  playing  upon  national  pre- 
judice, and  squandering  in  piratical 
wars  the  people’s  blood  and  trea- 
sure ?’ 

There  is  little  wonder  that  such 
an  appeal  should  have  been  warmly 
responded  to,  and  the  most  deter- 
mined opponents  of  the  Interna- 
tional in  its  later  stages  of  develop- 
ment must  acknowledge  the  aims 
with  which  it  originally  set  out  to 
be  legitimate  and  praiseworthy. 
Reduced  hours  of  labour  and  ad- 
vance of  wages  mean  neither  more 
nor  less  to  the  honest  working  man 
than  a little  more  health,  a little  more 
knowledge,  a little  more  physical 
well-being  and  moral  enlighten- 
ment for  himself  and  his  children  ; 
and  if  any  or  all  of  these  are  good 
for  some  human  beings,  surely  they 
are  good  for  all.  We  must  also 
remember  that  some  classes,  notably 
the  agricultural  labourers,  have 
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submitted  much  too  patiently  to  a 
state  of  things  disgraceful  to  the 
civilisation  of  the  age  we  live  in  ; 
whilst,  in  going  carefully  through 
the  details  of  business  transacted  by 
the  General  Council  of  the  Inter- 
national, we  find  ourselves  face  to 
face  with  phases  of  human  misery 
so  incompatible  with  modern  luxury 
and  refinement,  that  we  are  hardly 
startled  when  travellers  like  Mr. 
Wallace  come  painfully  to  the 
conclusion  that,  as  far  as  the 
majority  of  our  working  population 
is  concerned,  the  happy  and  healthy 
savagedom  of  the  Malay  Archi- 
pelago is  both  morally  and  socially 
far  preferable.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  first  founders  of  the 
International  really  intended  to 
confine  themselves  to  the  social  pro- 
blems with  which  they  are  imme- 
diately concerned,  and  that  when  at 
first  they  disclaimed  politics  they 
were  perfectly  sincere.  It  is  true 
that  from  the  beginning  there  were 
some  leading  spirits  who  objected  to 
this  abstention.  The  heroic  struggle 
of  Poland  against  Russian  tyrants 
in  1863  had  aroused  great  sympathy 
amongthe  working-classes  of  Prance 
and  England,  and  in  the  list  of  sub- 
jects proposed  for  discussion  at  the 
first  Congress  was  the  following : 
‘ The  necessity  of  reducing  the 
power  of  Russia  in  Europe  by  ex- 
tending the  principle  of  the  right 
of  the  people  to  dispose  of  them- 
selves, and  by  the  reconstruction  of 
Poland  on  a socialistic  and  republican 
basis.’  But  the  Paris  section  struck 
it  out,  and  even  the  proposed  invita- 
tion of  Garibaldi  to  attend  the  Con- 
gress was  rejected,  on  the  ground 
that  Garibaldi  was  a politician,  and 
that  the  International  had  nothing 
to  do  with  politics  or  public  men. 
This  attitude  was,  however,  of  short 
duration,  and,  as  will  be  seen,  the 
coalition  that  in  a very  short  time 
reached  such  gigantic  proportions 
was  swayed  hither  and  thither  by 
one  or  two  dominant  minds  bent 
upon  sweeping  away  society  as  at 


present  constituted,  and  erecting  a 
new  one  on  its  ruins. 

The  first  Congress  met  at  Geneva 
on  April  3,  1866,  and  was  attended 
by  sixty  delegates,  for  the  most  part 
French  and  Swiss.  The  proceed- 
ings began  and  ended  with  music 
and  triumphal  processions,  and  ex- 
cited great  interest. 

The  following  subjects  are  the 
most  important  that  came  under 
their  consideration : Organisation 
of  the  Society.  International  Com- 
bination of  Efforts  in  the  Struggle 
between  Labour  and  Capital.  Limi- 
tation of  the  Working  Day.  Juve- 
nile Labour.  Co-operative  Labour. 
Trades  Unions.  It  was  resolved 
that  general  schemes  of  enquiry 
should  be  drawn  up  as  to  the  phy- 
sical and  moral  condition  of  working 
people  in  Europe  and  America; 
to  reduce  the  hours  of  labour  to 
eight,  and  night  work  in  so  far  as 
possible ; to  restrict  and  regulate 
the  work  of  children  of  both  sexes, 
and  to  promote  the  bodily,  moral, 
and  technical  education  of  all ; to 
recommend  and  further  co-operative 
production  rather  than  co-opera- 
tive stores  ; to  recommend,  to  all, 
co-operative  societies ; to  convert 
one  p^rt  of  their  joint  income  into 
a fund  for  propagating  their  prin- 
ciples by  example  as  well  as  by  pre- 
cept— in  other  words,  by  promoting 
the  establishment  of  new  co-opera- 
tive factories  as  well  as  by  teaching 
and  preaching — in  order  to  prevent 
co-operative  societies  from  degene- 
rating into  ordinary  middle- class 
joint-stock  companies ; all  workmen 
employed,  whether  shareholders  or 
not,  ought  to  share  alike.  With  re- 
gard to  trades  unions,  the  Congress 
announced  that,  however  necessary 
for  the  guerilla  fights  bet  ween  capital 
and  labour,  they  were  still  more 
important  as  organised  agencies 
for  superseding  the  very  system  of 
wages  and  labour.  Too  exclusively 
bent  upon  the  local  and  immediate 
struggles  with  capital,  the  trades 
unions  have  not  yet  fully  under- 
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stood  their  power  of  action  against 
the  system  of  wage  slavery  itself. 
They  therefore  kept  too  much  apart 
from  general  and  political  move- 
ments. Trades  unions  must  con- 
sider themselves  as  the  champions 
and  representatives  of  the  whole 
working  class  ; they  must  carefully 
look  after  the  interests  of  the  worst 
paid  trades,  such  as  the  agricultural 
labourers  rendered  powerful  by  ex- 
ceptional circumstances.  They  must 
convince  the  world  at  large  that 
their  efforts,  far  from  being  narrow 
and  selfish,  aim  at  the  emancipation 
of  the  down-trodden  millions.2 

It  will  be  instructive  to  compare 
the  transactions  and  general  spirit 
of  the  first  Congress  with  those  of 
the  fourth,  held  at  Bale,  in  1869. 
There  is  nothing  that  can  be  called 
revolutionary  in  the  programme 
just  cited,  and  if  we  except  one 
passage,  the  liberty  of  others  was 
not  threatened  by  such  a coalition ; 
whilst  at  Bale  not  only  private  pro- 
perty was  abolished  by  vote,  but  the 
right  of  inheritance  was  very  nearly 
going  with  it.  No  wonder  that  in 
these  early  stages  the  Bed  Republi- 
cans regarded  the  International  with 
suspicion.  It  is  said  that  Blanqui 
assailed  its  members  as  Bonapartists 
in  disguise. 

‘These  fellows  will  postpone  the  barri- 
cades,’ he  said.3 

‘ We  shall,’  they  answered ; ‘ we  shall 
make  men  happy.’ 

‘ Then  they  will  not  fight.  If  you  drive 
them  from  their  faith — the  worship  of  a 
social  and  democratic  republic — they  will 
sink  into  beasts  of  burden.’ 

‘If  their  homes  are  cheery  and  their 
children  fed  and  taught,  why  should  they 
go  into  the  streets  and  fight  ? What  would 
they  gain  ? What  they  might  lose  we  know 
— their  health,  their  work,  and  perhaps 
their  lives.  What  would  they  gain,  except 
a tyrant  with  a newer  name?’ 

The  passage  before  referred  to  in 
the  Geneva  programme  as  indicative 
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of  the  necessity,  if  not  the  practica- 
bility, of  reconstructing  society,  is  as 
follows : ‘ In  a rational  state  of  society 
no  able-bodied  adult  person  ought 
to  be  exempt  from  the  general  law 
of  nature — namely,  to  work  in  order 
to  be  able  to  eat,  and  to  work  not  only 
with  the  brain,  but  the  hands.’  This 
doctrine  we  cannot,  however,  call 
Socialist,  since  it  had  been  enun- 
ciated long  before  Fourier  and  Cabet 
revelled  in  the  vision  of  a perfect 
society — in  which  all  should  contri- 
bute equally  to  the  universal  well- 
being. He  who  will  not  work, 
neither  shall  he  eat,  is  a wholesome 
axiom  enough,  though  not  to  be  en- 
countered without  suspicion  among 
^working  men  avowedly  assembled 
for  the  purpose  of  improving  their 
own  condition. 

The  eyes  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment were  now  fixed  upon  a coali- 
tion, formidable  even  in  its  early 
stages,  to  a power  founded  on  the 
restriction  of  personal  liberty.  The 
proceedings  of  the  French  sections 
had  been  all  along  hampered  by  the 
French  law  prohibiting  the  assem- 
bling of  more  than  twenty  persons  ; 
but  this  tyrannical  exercise  of  power* 
to  use  the  words  of  the  International, 
was  a damage  that  the  International- 
ists had  nothing  in  it  especially  invi- 
dious. It  was  an  injury  inflicted 
primarily  on  the  whole  French  na- 
tion, and  secondarily  upon  every 
advanced  Liberal  and  Democrat  in 
Europe,  all  of  whom  had  an  interest 
in  the  right  of  public  meeting  in 
France.  It  would  have  been  the 
height  of  folly  on  the  part  of  the 
General  Council  or  the  delegates  of 
the  Congress  to  court  and  invite  the 
hostility  of  the  French  Government. 
They  went  about  the  weighty  busi- 
ness in  hand,  and  did  not  diverge 
to  the  right  or  the  left  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  an  anti-Bonapartist 
demonstration.  There  was  present, 


2 Besolutions  of  the  Congress  of  Geneva , 1866.  Printed  by  the  Westminster  Printing 
Company,  Drury  Lane. 

3 Secret  History  of  the  International.  Strahan  & Co.,  1871. 
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in  his  capacity  of  delegate,  at  the 
first  Congress,  a naturalised  British 
subject,  a native  of  Switzerland, 
named  Jules  Gottraux,  who,  on 
crossing  the  Franco- Swiss  frontier, 
was  deprived  of  his  papers  and  do- 
cuments by  the  French  police.  A 
respectful  letter  was  drawn  up  by 
the  Council  to  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior  asking  the  restitution  of 
these  papers,  but  no  notice  what- 
ever was  taken  of  the  memorial, 
and  it  was  only  through  the  inter- 
vention of  Lord  Stanley  that  the 
packet  was  returned.  Among  the 
confiscated  documents  were  found 
some  newspapers  not  taken  from 
Gottraux,  nor  coming  from  Switzer- 
land at  all,  but  bundles  of  a Belgian 
organ  of  the  International  called  la 
Tribune  du  Peuple.  These  had  been 
seized  on  their  way  to  France,  and 
bore  the  seal  of  the  Administration 
of  Public  Safety.  The  French 
Post  Office  was  closed  against  any 
communication  addressed  by  the 
Council  to  its  agents  in  France,  and 
other  means  were  taken  to  harass 
the  proceedings  and  damage  the 
reputation  of  the  Association.  Hints 
were  thrown  out  that  the  Imperial 
police  had  discovered  papers  proving 
the  International  to  be  an  organ  of 
Fenianism,  but  such  papers  were 
not  brought  forward. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  Dr. 
Karl  Marx ; and  of  this  remark- 
able man — one  of  the  foremost 
figures  in  the  strange  history 
before  us — it  is  necessary  to  say 
a few  wrords.  It  is  universally 
acknowledged  that  to  Dr.  Marx  the 
success  of  the  International  in  its 
early  stages  was  mainly  owing,  and 
also — so  say  his  opponents — its  final 
collapse.  Born  at  Treves  in  1818, 
Marx  may  be  regarded  as  the 
founder  of  the  Communistic  party 
in  Germany.  He  edited  the  llhei - 
nische  Zcitung ; was  banished  for 
articles  published  in  that  journal ; 
went  to  Paris,  where,  with  Arnold 
Riige,  and  later  with  Heinrich 
Heine,  he  was  associated  in  the 
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work  of  a paper  called  Vorwdrts. 
Banished  from  Paris,  he  went  to 
Brussels,  where  he  founded  1’Asso- 
ciation  Internationale  de  la  Demo- 
cratie ; forced  to  quit  Brussels,  he 
went  to  Cologne,  and  afterwards  to 
London,  where  he  resided,  occupy- 
ing himself  with  politics,  social 
economy,  and  literature.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  there  now  is 
another  Socialistic  working  men’s 
party  in  Germany — we  use  this  term 
to  avoid  confusion  of  ideas  with  the 
Schultz-Delitsch  or  self-help  party 
mentioned  elsewhere — and  that  this 
last  is  founded  by  the  celebrated 
Lassalle,  a disciple  of  Marx,  also  of 
St.  Simon ; the  main  difference  be- 
tween the  two  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  Lassalle  party  want  co-operative 
societies  formed  with  State  help, 
whereas  the  other,  or  Marx  party, 
want  to  organise  outside  the  State, 
and  by  degrees  obtain  the  State 
power.  It  is  difficult  at  the  present 
time  to  form  an  accurate  idea  of  the 
actual  condition  and  prospect  of 
the  movements  owing  to  the  strin- 
gent prohibitory  laws  against  asso- 
ciation ; but  that  they  are  active 
none  can  doubt. 

Although  his  work  on  political 
economy,  Das  Kapital , is  well 
known  in  Germany,  it  is  chiefly  as  the 
leading  spirit  of  the  International 
that  Dr.  Marx  has  played  a con- 
spicuous part  here.  We  believe 
that  an  abbreviated  translation  of 
this  work — considered  even  by  his 
opponents  in  the  schism  which  led 
to  the  overthrow  of  the  Association 
as  the  best  exposition  of  the  Com- 
munistic idea — is  to  be  brought  out 
shortly.  In  the  meantime  readers 
may  be  referred  to  a recent  number 
of  the  Fortnightly  Review  for  a brief 
summary  of  Dr.  Marx’s  theories  on 
capital  and  labour.  Capital,  in  Dr. 
Marx’s  eyes,  when  possessed  by  a 
comparatively  small  class,  as  is  now 
the  case,  is  the  most  terrible  scourge 
of  humanity.  His  theory  of  value  is 
that  of  Ricardo — namely,  that  the 
value  of  one  article  is  to  the  value 
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of  another  as  the  length  of  time 
necessary  for  the  production  of  the 
one  is  to  the  time  necessary  for 
the  production  of  the  other;  or, 
as  he  expresses  it,  the  socially 
necessary  human  labour — that  is 
to  say,  the  customary  labour  essen- 
tial in  a given  condition  of  society 
— is  the  measure  of  value.  Only 
labour  can  impart  value,  and  Dr. 
Marx  enounces  from  this  proposi- 
tion the  following  conclusions : 
All  value  over  and  above  the 
equivalent  of  the  material,  wages, 
and  capital  employed — in  other 
words,  all  profit — is  appropriated  by 
the  capitalist  without  remuneration. 
Profit  consists  of  unpaid  labour; 
capital  feeds  on  the  unremunerated 
portion  of  men’s  hours  of  work  ; the 
capitalist,  then,  sponges  on  the  pro- 
letariat ; or,  as  far  as  one  can  make 
out,  modern  industry,  according  to 
Dr.  Marx,  is  a vast  system  of 
raising  money  under  false  pre- 
tences. We  quote  here  the  words 
of  the  writer  just  mentioned,  but  a 
good  deal  of  Dr.  Marx’s  philosophy 
is  to  be  gathered  from  the  history 
of  the  International.  Thus  in  one 
address  we  find  the  following  pro- 
positions, which  must  have  come 
from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Marx  himself : 

‘ The  rapid  development  of  modern 
industry,  based  upon  the  division  of 
labour  and  the  general  adoption  of 
the  so-called  politico-economic  doc- 
trine of  competition,  has  made  the 
struggle  for  existence  so  intense  as 
to  render  a change  in  the  system 
imperative.  The  individual  worker 
has  become  a mere  mechanical 
agent,  subject  to  the  control  of  the 
capitalist,  who,  recognising  no  law 
but  his  own  will,  and  using  hunger 
as  an  instrument,  extracts  wealth 
out  of  the  necessities  of  the  worker 
and  those  of  his  wife  and  children ; 
so  that  while  industry  is  becoming 
more  and  more  productive,  the 
workers  are  becoming  poorer  and 
poorer.  The  increase  in  the  two 
extremes  of  great  wealth  and  of  ab- 
ject pauperism  is  proceeding  at  an 
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equal  ratio.  Paradoxical  as  it  may 
seem,  the  more  the  people  produce 
the  less  they  have.  Hence  the 
movement  for  the  reduction  of  the 
hours  of  labour.  Capital  (which  is 
but  the  surplusage  of  that  which  is 
produced  by  labour),  instead  of 
being  the  servant  of  its  creator,  has 
been  its  destroyer,  and  an  industrial 
serfdom  is  thereby  engendered  far 
more  fatal  in  its  effects  than  that 
which  existed  under  feudalism.’  So 
much  for  Dr.  Marx’s  theory  of 
labour  and  capital,  of  which  a 
pretty  accurate  idea  may  be  ga- 
thered from  the  various  pamphlets 
and  documents  published  by  the 
Association.  Das  Kapital  came 
out  soon  after  Proudhon’s  essays 
on  the  Fallacies  of  Political  Eco- 
nomy, and  in  a little  chapter  called 
The  Miseries  of  Philosophy  Marx  an- 
swered Proudhon’s  chapter  on  the 
Philosophy  of  Misery  with  much 
power  and  learning.  It  has  been 
said  of  Marx  that,  ‘if  he  hated 
kings,  he  hated  capitalists  still 
more ; a cold,  unsmiling  man,  he 
would  have  stripped  a Croesus  of 
his  money  rather  than  a Kaiser  of 
his  crown.’ 

A man  of  thought  rather  than 
of  action,  Dr.  Marx  still  took  a 
leading  part  in  the  transactions  of 
the  International  during  the  Com- 
mune, especially  during  the  last 
Congress  of  La  Hague,  when  the 
Association  fell  to  pieces. 

Of  a very  different  character  was 
Tolain,  who  may  be  said  to  represent 
the  Conservative  side  of  the  Inter- 
national. A working  man  of  gene- 
rous aspirations  and  considerable 
intellectual  attainments, Tolain  never 
subjected  himself  to  the  leadership 
of  others,  but  adhered  faithfully  to 
the  line  of  thought  and  conduct  he 
had  at  first  laid  down.  When  in 
the  stormy  sittings  of  the  Bale  Con- 
gress the  Russian  Nihilist  Bakounine 
demanded  the  confiscation  of  land, 
the  abolition  of  inheritance,  and  the 
general  winding-up  of  society — in 
other  words,  the  destruction  of  pro- 
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perty,  religion,  and  marriage  — 
Tolain  made  a noble  protest  on  be- 
half of  reason  and  h u manity . But  he 
was  not  heard,  and,  like  many  other 
moderate  men  of  consistent  prin- 
ciples, retired  from  the  International 
altogether.  With  these  two  were 
associated  Odger,  Cremer,  Eccarius, 
Potter,  Hales,  Lucraft,  and  many 
other  leading  workmen  of  different 
nationalities,  whose  first  meetings 
were  held  in  Greek  Street,  Soho, 
afterwards  in  High  Holborn,  and 
were  reported  in  the  Bee-Hive , the 
Eastern  Post , and  other  papers, 
English  and  foreign.  Bakonnine’s 
baneful  influence  was  not  felt  till 
later.  The  friend  and  fellow-coun- 
tryman of  Herzen  was,  like  himself, 
a political  refugee. 

Bakounine  was  a Republican  and 
a Socialist,  who  stepped  beyond  the 
bounds  of  what  is  usually  under- 
stood by  Republicanism  and  So- 
cialism. Bakounine’s  creed  was 
simply  a negation  of  everything  in 
which  the  greater  part  of  humanity 
believe ; religion,  government,  his- 
tory, art,  domestic  ties — all  these  he 
would  fain  have  swept  away,  put- 
ting in  their  place  a new  society 
constructed  by  and  for  the  working 
men. 

The  idols  of  existing  revolutionary 
parties  were  disclaimed  as  leaders 
from  the  first,  though  the  Association 
was  at  times  in  correspondence  with 
them.  ‘You  make  Mazzini  the 
founder  of  the  International/  said 
Chalain  when  on  his  trial  for  be- 
longing to  a secret  society,  ‘but 
with  what  object?  We  have  often 
enough  proclaimed  that  we  want 
no  saviours  ; we  will  no  longer  be 
instruments,  and  we  believe  that 
we  have  power  enough  and  know- 
ledge enough  of  the  situation  to 
understand  our  interests  better  than 
anyone  else.’  Mazzini  was  in  cor- 
respondence with  the  General  Coun- 
cil, however,  and  at  one  of  the 
sittings,  Orsini  gave  an  interesting 
account  of  an  interview  he  had 
just  had  with  him  on  the  subject. 


Mazzini,  whilst  having  for  thirty- 
five  years  preached  the  abolition  of 
the  so-called  ‘ wages  slavery/  one 
of  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the 
International,  did  not  concur  with 
all  the  sentiments  of  the  original 
address.  The  programme  was  most 
probably  not  revolutionary,  or,  at 
least,  political  enough  for  Mazzini, 
in  spite  of  the  sympathy  expressed 
for  the  cause  of  Poland.  Orsini, 
whilst  in  the  United  States,  had  seen 
Wendell  Phillips,  Charles  Sumner, 
and  Horace  Greeley,  all  of  whom 
joined  the  Association ; also  James 
Stephens,  the  Irish  Republican. 
Blanqui,  though  at  various  times  in 
correspondence  with  it,  never  be- 
came a member ; the  more  moderate 
leaders  of  the  French  Democratic 
party,  Louis  Blanc,  Ledru  Rollin, 
Gambetta,  and  others,  were  too  pre- 
eminently representatives  of  the  so- 
called  bourgeois  republicanism  to 
commend  themselves  to  the  Inter- 
national when  it  took  a decided 
political  course. 

During  the  years  1866-1869  pro- 
pagandism  was  carried  on  with 
great  zest,  and  numerous  sections 
were  formed  in  various  parts  of 
Europe  &nd  America.  The  move- 
ment soon  made  progress  in  Ger- 
many, where  Liebknecht  and  Bebel, 
its  first  adherents,  were  elected  to 
the  Reichstag  by  the  working  men 
of  Saxony,  Austria,  Italy,  Belgium. 
Holland,  Belgium,  and  France  soon 
numbered  many  large  and  important 
sections,  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
women  enrolling  themselves  on  the 
list  at  Lyons  alone.  Women  were 
admitted  to  the  Councils,  and  even 
took  part  in  the  discussions,  though 
the  equality  of  the  sexes,  as  a 
principle,  was  not  enunciated  in 
the  earlier  stages.  That  the  As- 
sociation all  along  was  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  ‘emancipation  of 
women  ’ is  evident  by  the  invita- 
tion sent  by  the  Council  to  Mrs. 
Law  to  attend  the  Congress  of 
Lausanne,  a paper  on  The  Rights 
of  Women  by  that  lady  having 
G 2 
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given  much  satisfaction.  Mrs.  Law 
was  later  admitted  as  a member  of 
the  Council,  and  made  some  very- 
good  speeches  on  various  occasions, 
always,  however,  of  extreme  Social- 
istic tendencies.  Ladies  who  had 
no  connexion  whatever  with  tbe 
Association  were,  though  we  believe 
very  rarely,  admitted  by  courtesy 
to  the  sittings  of  the  General 
Council,  and  treated  with  extreme 
politeness.  This  respectful  attitude 
towards  the  weaker  sex,  and  un- 
compromising recognition  of  the 
social  and  intellectual  equality  of 
both,  should  be  remembered  byT  those 
who,  whilst  accepting  these  doc- 
trines from  another  platform,  hold 
the  International  as  a term  of  re- 
proach, and  refuse  to  believe  that 
anything  good  would  ever  come  out 
of  the  council  chamber  which  after- 
wards raised  a voice  on  behalf  of 
the  Commune.  In  an  able  paper  on 
the  organisation  and  principles  of 
the  International,  drawn  up  by  Mr. 
Hales,  at  that  time  secretary,  the 
complete  political  and  so cial  equality 
of  women  is  laid  down  as  one  of 
the  fundamental  doctrines ; and  in 
pamphlets  reprinted  by  the  Not- 
tingham branch  in  1871  ‘it  is 
enounced,  that  the  emancipation  of 
women  is  one  of  the  most  important 
steps  of  the  social  movement  does 
not  require  much  argument ; their 
importance  as  a social  force  in 
human  affairs  is  palpable  to  all,  and 
the  education  of  both  sexes,  which 
is  now  acknowledged  to  be  neces- 
sary, carries  with  it  the  recognition 
of  their  equal  rights.  Being  en- 
dowed with  the  same  powers  and 
capacities,  though  in  different  de- 
grees— in  some  the  man  being  su- 
perior, in  some  the  woman,  and 
in  the  social  capacities  the  woman 
being  better  endowed  than  the  man 
— the  demand  for  the  recognition 
of  the  equal  rights  of  woman  must 
be  acceded  to  before  the  social  move- 
ment can  develop  its  full  results.’ 

‘ There  is  one  fallacy,’  the  writer 
goes  on  to  say,  ‘ of  the  opponents  of 
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equal  rights — both  those  who  op- 
pose equal  rights  for  all  men  and 
also  those  who  resist  equal  rights 
for  women — which  I should  here 
point  out;  they  assume  that  the 
claim  for  equal  rights  implies  the 
claim  of  an  equality  of  powers  and 
duties ; but  it  does  nothing  of  the 
kind,  the  natural  law  being  equality 
of  rights,  inequality  of  powers  and 
duties,  for  if  rights  depended  on 
the  natural  powers  of  individuals 
or  sexes,  there  would  have  to  be  a 
scale  of  rights  which  in  diversity 
and  complexity  would  laugh  the 
castes  of  India  to  scorn ; for  as 
there  are  no  two  individuals  exactly 
alike  in  their  capacities,  nor  ever 
will  be,  there  would  have  to  be,  if 
rights  depended  on  capacities,  an 
endless  scale  of  rights  as  vary- 
ing as  the  powers  of  individuals 
and  sexes.’  A passage  which  con- 
tains much  forcible  argument, 
though  not  well  put  together. 

The  International  went  beyond 
mere  theory  on  the  subject  of 
women,  and  in  the  Congress  of 
Bale  occurs  an  interesting  episode 
testifying  how  thorough  was  the 
sympathy  expressed  for  the  feebler 
sex.  Palix,  the  delegate  from  Lyons, 
read  a harrowing  account  of  a 
trades  union  composed  almost  exclu- 
sively of  women,  ovalistes  by  trade, 
to  whom  pecuniary  help  had  been 
given  by  the  Association.  It  ap- 
pears that  these  wretched  beings, 
among  whom  were  children  of  nine, 
ten,  and  eleven  years  of  age,  up  till 
1848  worked  sixteen,  and  in  some 
places  seventeen,  hours,  or  even 
nineteen  hours,  a day  for  the  miser- 
able sum  of  one  franc  twenty-five 
centimes — that  is  to  say,  a shilling  a 
day.  In  1848  a strike  was  organ- 
ised, resulting  in  a reduction  of  twro 
hours’  labour,  and  this  state  of 
things  lasted  till  1869,  when,  after 
another  strike  of  some  days’  dura- 
tion, the  hours  of  labour  were  further 
reduced  to  ten,  the  wages  remain- 
ing unchanged.  The  physical  and 
moral  condition  of  these  women 
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was  pitiable.  They  slept  under  the 
roofs  of  the  workshops,  on  filthy 
straw  beds,  the  linen  of  which  was 
only  changed  twice  a year.  They 
were  for  the  most  part  completely 
ignorant,  and  decimated  by  disease 
and  vice.  A great  number  filled 
the  hospitals,  and  many  were  yearly 
condemned  for  infanticide  ; in  fact, 
prisons  and  hospitals  might  be 
called  the  natural  asylums  of  these 
poor  creatures.  Substantial  help 
had  been  afforded  them  in  a recent 
strike  by  the  International,  and  was 
touchingly  acknowledged  through 
the  mouth  of  their  delegate.  Again 
upon  another  occasion  the  con- 
dition of  the  tailoresses  was  brought 
before  the  Council.  Eccarius  re- 
ported that  in  1861  there  were 

12.000  female  tailors  in  London, 

3.000  of  whom  never  worked  less 
than  fourteen,  frequently  sixteen  or 
eighteen,  hours  a day,  occasionally 
all  night,  for  seven  shillings  or  ten 
shillings  per  week ; children  too ; 
and  their  share  in  the  economic 
system  came,  as  we  have  seen, 
under  frequent  consideration,  and 
this  attitude  of  protectiveness  and 
sympathy  towards  women  and  chil- 
dren must  command  the  respect  of 
all.  In  fact,  there  is  something 
almost  sublime  in  the  fundamental 
notion  of  such  an  association. 
That  working  men  and  working 
women  of  all  grades  and  nationali- 
ties should  unite  together  for  pur- 
poses of  brotherly  help,  counsel,  and 
self-advancement,  that  from  one 
end  of  the  civilised  world  to  the 
other  a word  of  kindness  and  a 
hand  of  succour  should  be  offered  to 
those  in  distress  by  their  brothers 
and  sisters,  that  the  meanest  toiler 
should  feel  himself  under  the  shel- 
tering arm  of  a vaster  and  stronger 
freemasonry  than  as  yet  the  world 
had  dreamed  of ; here  is  an  ideal  at 
once  poetic,  religious,  stupendous, 
rivalling  the  Utopias  of  famous 
dreamers  from  time  immemorial. 
And  practically  the  working  of  the 
International  in  its  earlier  stages, 


whilst  as  yet  politics  were  eschewed 
or  only  seldom  handled,  did  tend 
-to  such  a development  of  brotherly 
feeling  and  support  between  classes 
hitherto  as  wide  apart  as  if  they 
had  no  sufferings  in  common. 
Whether  it  was  the  4 ovalistes  ’ of 
Lyons,  the  over- worked  miners  of 
Saxony,  the  locked-out  men  of  dif- 
ferent countries,  or  the  starving  and 
naked  Communist  refugees,  from 
first  to  last  the  Association  held  out 
a helping  hand,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  this  interchange  of  ideas 
and  good  offices  has  greatly  aided 
the  education  of  the  working  men 
of  all  countries. 

The  first  occasion  on  which  the 
International  interfered  in  strikes 
with  important  results,  was  in  that 
of  the  bronze-workers  of  Paris,  one 
of  the  first  working  men’s  benefit 
societies  connected  with  a trades 
union  in  accordance  with  the  law 
of  1864.  Before  that  time  trades 
combinations  were  not  permitted, 
although  associations  had  existed, 
of  great  use  in  aiding  the  men  to 
act  together.  In  February  1867 

5,000  bronze-workers  were  locked 
out.  An  appeal  on  their  behalf  was 
made  by  the  Paris  committee  to 
the  General  Council,  and  resolutions 
were  taken  to  aid  the  locked-out 
men.  Three  delegates  were  forth- 
with despatched  to  London,  who 
were  warmly  received,  and  on  their 
return  gave  the  following  account 
of  their  mission  : 4 We  visited  the 

committees  of  some  twenty  unions, 
comprising  more  than  200,000  mem- 
bers. Everywhere  the  ultimatum 
of  our  employers  insisting  on  the 
dissolution  of  our  society  excited 
the  energetic  disapprobation  of  our 
brothers  on  this  side  of  the  Channel. 
That  alone,  they  said,  was  enough 
to  justify  them  in  intervening.  All 
the  societies  we  visited  voted  sub- 
scriptions, which  have  either  been 
remitted  to  us  or  are  about  to  arrive 
in  due  course.  We  could  not  visit 
all  the  unions.  We  had,  as  you 
know,  to  return  with  all  speed. 
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The  following  are  the  societies  with 
which  we  have  been  in  relation : 
Gilders,  compositors,  engineers, 
carpenters,  cabinet-makers,  French 
polishers,  coach-makers  (French 
branch  of  the  International),  curriers, 
tin-plate  workers,  masons,  exca- 
vators, hatters,  shoemakers,  iron 
moulders.  Our  friends  in  each  com- 
mittee we  visited  undertook  to  go 
for  us  where  we  had  not  time  to  go 
ourselves.  We  may  therefore  hope 
that  henceforth  the  solidarity  of  the 
workmen  is  established  among  all 
peoples  desirous  of  seeing  labour 
take  the  position  it  deserves.’  The 
^employers  yielded,  and  their  con- 
duct was  mainly  attributed  to  the 
intervention  of  the  International. 
In  England  also  it  worked  in  the 
same  way.  On  former  occasions 
English  employers  had  been  accus- 
tomed, whenever  a strike  happened, 
to  procure  foreign  workmen  at 
lower  wages ; and  this  very  course 
was  taken  iu  the  disastrous  agri- 
cultural lock-out  of  1874 ; but 
whilst  the  International  was  in  force 
-such  a state  of  things  was  not  per- 
tmitted.  No  sooner  were  the  tidings 
«of  a strike  received  at  head- quar- 
ters, than  the  various  foreign  cor- 
respondents were  instructed  to  warn 
their  fellow-workmen  against  acr 
cepting  any  offers  of  the  kind. 
During  the  tailors’  strike  of  1869 
the  importation  of  foreign  hands 
was  thus  prevented,  and  the  block- 
outters,  hair-dressers,  and  wire- 
workers  received  similar,  support. 

The  second  Congress  took  place 
;at  Lausanne  in  1867,  upon  which 
occasion  between  sixty  and  seventy 
delegates  were  present,  and  the 
following  motions  were  adopted: 
Congress  invites  the  members  of 
the  International  in  all  countries  to 
-nse  their  utmost  influence  to  induce 
the  trades  unions  to  employ  their 
funds  in  founding  co-operative  mills 
and  workshops.  Congress  admits 
that  mutual  help  should  be  given 
in  every  attempt  to  raise  the  rate 
of  wages,  whilst  declaring  that  a 
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higher  end  is  yet  to  be  attained  in 
the  suppression  of  wages  altogether. 
Congress  decides  that  all  religious 
teaching  should  be  discarded  from 
public  education.  Congress  is  of 
opinion  that  the  judges  should  be 
chosen  by  universal  suffrage.  Con- 
gress affirms  that  the  social  emanci- 
pation of  the  working  classes  is  inse- 
parable from  their  political  eman- 
cipation, and  that  the  establishment 
of  their  political  liberty  is  the  first 
measure  absolutely  required.’  An 
extract  from  the  following  address 
will  give  a very  good  idea  of  the 
attitude  of  the  International  about 
this  time : 

To  the  Trades  Unionists  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland. 

Fellow  Working  Men, — Nearly  four 
years  have  elapsed  since  a small  num- 
ber of  working  men,  belonging  to  dif- 
ferent countries,  convened  a public  meet- 
ing at  St.  James’s  Hall,  at  which  the 
International  Working  Men’s  Association 
was  established.  They  were  doing  the  right 
thing  at  the  right  time.  During  that  space 
of  time  the  Association  has  acquired  a 
position  that  no  other  organisation  has  ever 
attained  in  Europe.  It  is  neither  a rival  of 
nor  in  conflict  with  any  working  men’s 
organisations  ; on  the  contrary,  it  aims  at 
utilising  and  extending  the  influence  of 
existing  organisations  in  all  countries,  by 
endeavouring  to  bring  about  a common 
undertaking  and  promoting  common  action 
between  them. 

As  to  its  character,  though  it  advocates 
complete  political  freedom,  it  is  not  a poli- 
tical association  in  the  old  acceptation  of 
the  term.  While  aiding  all  progressive 
movements  it  avoids  the  contending  factions, 
well  knowing  how  futile  it  would  be  to 
expect  any  real  amelioration  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  labouring  poor  by  trusting  to 
the  capitalists  as  a class.  Slanderers  assert 
that  the  Association  has  provoked  strikes  ; 
it  has  not  done  any  such  thing ; but  it  has 
enabled  working  men  to  resist  lock-outs  and 
successfully  terminate  strikes  rendered 
inevitable  by  the  encroachments,  bad  faith, 
and  wanton  conduct  of  employers.  The 
fundamental  principle  of  the  Association  is, 
that  the  produce  of  labour  ought  to  be  the 
property  of  the  producer ; that  the  brother- 
hood of  labour  should  be  the  basis  of 
society ; and  that  the  working  men  of  all 
countries  should  throw  aside  their  petty 
jealousies  and  national  antipathies,  and 
make  common  cause  with  each  other  in 
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their  struggle  with  capital.  Labour  is  of 
no  country.  Working  men  have  the  same 
evils  to  contend  with  everywhere.  Capital 
is  but  accumulated  labour.  Why  should 
the  labourer  be  the  slave  to  that  which  he 
has  himself  produced  ? Too  long  have  the 
capitalists  profited  by  the  national  isolation 
of  the  sons  of  toil.  Foreign  competition 
has  always  furnished  a plea  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  wages.  For  a long  time  the  trades 
unions  of  this  kingdom  sufficed  to  keep 
wages  up.  Free  trade  has  worked  a change. 
The  Continental  workmen  work  longer  hours 
for  less  money  than  the  British  do.  If  this 
country  is  yet  producing  cheaper  than  others, 
it  is  due  to  a higher  development  of  her 
machinery.  The  distance  in  the  race  be- 
tween the  British  and  Continental  manu- 
facturers for  the  prices  in  the  market  of 
the  world  is  rapidly  diminishing ; the 
British  is  ahead,  but  only  just  ahead. 

These  facts  ought  to  convince  the  British 
workmen  of  the  importance  of  the  Inter- 
national Association.  It  has  everywhere 
on  the  Continent  fostered  the  formation  of 
trades  unions,  and  served  as  an  engine  for 
their  common  and  fraternal  action.  In 
France  the  lock-out  of  the  Paris  bronze- 
workers  was  characteristic.  1,500  men  were 
locked  out  and  4,000  threatened  to  be 
locked  out,  unless  they  abandoned  their 
newly-formed  Trade  Society — one  of  the 
first  that  were  formed  after  the  British 
model.  By  the  aid  of  the  International 
that  combination  of  employers  was  defeated. 
Since  then  the  trades  rin ions  have  be- 
come neutralised  in  France,  and  the 
Government,  alarmed  at  the  progress  of  the 
International  Association,  has  again  and 
again  tried  to  suppress  it  by  fining  and 
imprisoning  the  Executive  Committee  of 
Palis.  In  Switzerland  the  strike  in  the 
building  trades  of  Geneva  resulted  in  a 
reduction  of  the  hours  of  labour  and  an 
increase  of  wages  per  day.  But  the  mas- 
ters only  gave  in  after  they  had  ascertained 
to  what  extent  the  men  received  supplies 
from  abroad.  Instead  of  crushing  the 
Association,  the  action  of  the  master 
builders  has  tended  to  increase  its  influence. 

In  Belgium  the  International  Associa- 
tion has  played  an  equally  prominent  part. 
In  consequence  of  the  general  crisis  in  the 
metal  trades,  the  directors  of  the  mines 
resolved  upon  working  only  four  days  a 
week.  To  make  sure  of  the  shareholders’ 
dividends  they  gave  peremptory  notice  of  a 
ten  per  cent,  reduction  of  wages.  The 
miners  refused  to  continue  working  on  such 
conditions,  and  the  Government  tried  the 
persuasive  influence  of  powder  and  shot; 
many  were  killed,  many  more  wounded  and 
imprisoned.  At  that  stage  the  Brussels 
Committee  stepped  in.  They  procured 
medical  aid  for  the  wounded,  pecuniary 
support  for  the  bereft,  and  counsel  for  the 


imprisoned.  Since  then  they  have  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  a miners’  union  in 
the  coal  basin  of  Charleroi.  The  untu- 
tored miners  have  thus  been  brought  within 
the  bonds  of  labourers’  brotherhood,  which 
will  be  a safeguard  against  their  oppressors 
riding  rough-shod  over  them  on  a future 
day. 

In  Germany,  on  the  occasion  of  Count 
Bismarck  proposing  a reform  of  the  tariff, 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Barmen  and 
Elberfeld  (the Prussian  Manchester)  objected 
on  the  ground  that  the  Prussian  manufac- 
turers could  not  compete  with  the  English 
without  a reduction  of  wages — a course  that 
could  not  be  pursued  without  danger  in  the 
face  of  the  rapidly  spreading  influence  and 
prompt  action  of  the  International  Associa- 
tion. ...  To  British  trades  societies 
it  has  rendered  signal  service  by  furnishing 
special  information  from  abroad  when  re- 
quired, and  by  circulating  correct  accounts 
of  their  disputes  all  over  the  Continent, 
and  thus  prevented  the  employers  from 
obtaining  foreign  labour  to  supplant  that  of 
their  own  men.  In  the  accusation  against 
the  Paris  Committee  the  Imperial  prosecutor 
stated  one  of  the  chief  reasons  for  demand- 
ing the  condemnation  of  its  members  was 
that  they  had  not  only  brought  an  excessive 
influence  to  bear  upon  all  strikes  in  France, 
but  had  efficiently  supported  those  in  foreign 
countries,  and  as  instances  he  stated  that 
during  the  strikes  of  the  English  zinc- 
workers,  tailors,  and  railway  employes  the 
Paris  Committee  had  prevented  French 
workmen  from  proceeding  to  England. 

The  ever-ready  cry  of  the  British  capi- 
talist that  wages  must  be  reduced  because 
the  workmen  on  the  Continent  work  longer 
hours  for  less  money  than  the  British,  can 
only  bo  effectually  met  by  endeavouring  to 
approximate  the  hours  of  labour  and  the 
rate  of  wages  throughout  Europe.  This  is 
one  of  the  missions  of  the  International 
Working  Men’s  Association,  and  its  annual 
congresses  one  of  the  most  efficient  means 
to  accomplish  it.  At  those  gatherings  the 
spokesmen  of  the  working  classes  of  different 
countries  meet  each  other  face  to  face.  The 
exchange  of  ideas  which  is  brought  about 
in  private  conversation  outside  the  regular 
meetings  exercises  as  great,  if  not  a greater, 
influence  than  the  regular  debates.  It  is 
there  where  everybody  says  what  he  has  to 
say,  and  makes  enquiries  as  to  what  people 
think  of  kindred  topics  elsewhere.  At  the 
London  Conference  of  1865  the  French 
and  Swiss  delegates  expressed  it  as  their 
conviction  that  trades  unionism  would  never 
take  root  on  the  Continent.  At  the  Con- 
gress of  1869  there  were  upwards  of  forty 
delegates  representing  Continental  trades 
societies  formed  on  the  British  model. 
The  seed  that  had  been  sown  in  London  had 
borne  fruit. 
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The  next  important  event  in  the 
history  of  the  International  was  the 
persecution  of  its  French  sections. 
From  the  first  the  Association  dis- 
claimed the  title  of  a secret  society, 
and  had,  on  the  contrary,  sought 
publicity ; but  its  French  members 
were  nevertheless  summoned  to  the 
tribunal  on  the  charge  of  belong- 
ing to  an  unauthorised  society  of 
more  than  twenty  persons,  whose 
governing  body  sat  in  London,  and 
of  being  dangerous  to  society.  ‘ The 
prisoners  who  appear  before  you,’ 
said  the  Imperial  prosecutor  to  the 
court,  ‘ are  industrious,  honest,  and 
intelligent  working  men.  They  have 
never  been  condemned  before  to- 
day. No  stain  is  on  their  moral 
character.  In  justifying  the  course 
we  take  against  them  I have  not 
one  word  to  say  against  their 
honour.’  Tolain  and  the  other  ac- 
cused members  defended  themselves 
admirably,  but  were  nevertheless 
condemned  to  a fine  of  ioo  francs 
each;  and  the  dissolution  of  the 
Paris  branch  of  the  International 
Working  Men’s  Association  was  de- 
creed. Two  months  later  pine 
other  members  were  tried  and  con- 
demned to  three  months’  imprison- 
ment at  St.  Pelagie. 

In  spite  of  these  persecutions 
correspondence  was  kept  up  by  the 
French  members  individually  with 
the  General  Council,  and  the  cause 
was  gaining  in  force.  In  1868  the 
builders  of  Geneva,  who  had  locked 
out  their  men  for  refusing  to  quit 
the  International,  were  defeated  by 
the  pecuniary  aid  forwarded  from 
the  English,  French,  German,  and 
Belgian  sections — an  occurrence 
which  greatly  strengthened  the  As- 
sociation in  Switzerland.  In  August 
of  the  same  year  a hundred  and 
twenty  newly  created  trades  unions 
affiliated  themselves  with  the  Inter- 
national. These,  however,  belonged 
to  Middle  and  Southern  Germany, 
the  North  German  societies  being 
forbidden  this  course  bylaw.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  trades  unionism 
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was  only  just  planted  on  German 
soil,  and  had  developed  with  extra- 
ordinary rapidity.  Out  of  the  So- 
cialist-Democratic parties  repre- 
sented by  Lassalle  and  Schultz- 
Delitsch — the  first  an  advocate  of 
the  most  violent  democratic  mea- 
sures ; the  latter,  a temperate 
leader  of  the  Fortschritt  or  Progress 
party,  and  the  so-called  father  of 
co-operation  in  Germany — had  been 
formed  a new  one,  which,  meeting 
in  congress  at  Eisenach,  1869, 
adopted  the  programme  of  the  In- 
ternational. Just  as  the  Paris  mem- 
bers were  prohibited  by  law  from 
corporate  affiliation  to  any  foreign 
society,  so  these  could  only  send  in 
their  individual  adhesion.  In  Aus- 
tria the  working-class  movement 
was  spreading  equally  fast,  and 
equally  in  the  teeth  of  legal  re- 
straint and  opposition.  In  1868  the 
Socialist-Democratic  centres  of  Vi- 
enna, Pesth,  and  Pressburg  corre- 
sponded with  the  General  Council, 
and  sent  delegates  to  the  Bale  Con- 
gress, and  from  that  time  under- 
went a series  of  violent  persecutions. 
The  Vollcstimme  and  Gleichheit , both 
organs  of  the  Association,  were  sup- 
pressed, and  in  July  1869  the 
delegates  were  put  on  their  trial 
for  high  treason.  I11  spite  of  the 
admirable  manner  in  which  they 
defended  themselves,  and  the  gene- 
ral sympathy  enlisted  on  their 
behalf,  they  were  condemned, 
Ober winder  and  Sehen  to  six  and 
five  years’  penal  servitude  respec- 
tively, and  the  rest  to  shorter  terms 
of  imprisonment.  Just  after  this 
the  workmen’s  clubs  and  seventy- 
five  trades  unions  of  Vienna  were 
dissolved,  which  act  of  despotism 
aroused  an  outburst  of  popular  feel- 
ing; nearly  60,000  persons  took 
part  in  a public  demonstration  ; the 
troops  were  called  in,  and  many 
were  killed  and  wounded. 

It  is  impossible  in  a brief  survey 
like  the  present  to  describe  the  trans- 
actions of  the  International  in  full, 
which  up  to  this  time  bore  chiefly  on 
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economic  questions.  Whenever  an 
important  struggle  occurred  be- 
tween labour  and  capital,  the  Asso- 
ciation stepped  in  to  aid  the  cause 
of  higher  wages  and  reduced  hours 
of  labour.  These  objects,  and  these 
alone,  at  first  occupied  the  General 
Council,  and  for  the  offence  of  com- 
biningto  obtain  them  theFrench  and 
Austrian  members  were  sent  to  pri- 
son like  commonfelons.  Nothing  of  a 
revolutionary  character  was  proved 
against  them,  because  nothing  re- 
volutionary had  been  attempted. 
They  had  simply  wished  to  raise 


the  condition  of  their  fellows,  mo- 
rally, socially,  and  politically,  by 
means  of  combination.  Had  the 
International  stopped  short  here, 
had  if  held  aloof  from  Utopian  theo- 
ries of  right  and  equality,  had  it 
turned  a deaf  ear  to  unwise  leaders 
and  steadily  adhered  to  the  pro- 
gramme originally  laid  down,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  working 
classes  might  have  achieved  more 
for  themselves  in  a generation  than 
legislators  and  benefactors  could  in 
many.  But  it  was  not  so. 

( To  be  continued.') 
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ESSAY  ON  POETICAL  TRANSLATION. 
By  Fkancis  W.  Newman. 


HAT  shall  be  the  form  of  Poeti- 
cal Translation  ? is  a problem 
wholly  separate  from  the  other, 
What  is  the  best  form  for  an  origi- 
nal Poem? 

Those  who  have  an  inward  im- 
pulse to  original  poetry  will  not  at- 
tend to  general  discussion,  but  will 
settle  the  question  in  their  own  way. 
Nevertheless,  we  may  perhaps  say 
that  our  cultivated  public  in  general 
is  agreed  in  the  opinion,  that,  for 
short  poems  and  all  lighter  versifi- 
cation, rhyme  is  desirable  ; but  for 
long  poems  and  poems  of  high  aim 
rhyme  is  less  suitable.  It  seems  to 
be  undeniable  that  the  use  of  rhyme 
too  easily  satisfies  the  ear,  and  is 
adverse  to  the  cultivation  of  various 
and  melodious  rhythm  ; yet  in  every 
grand  poem  rhythm  is  of  first-rate 
importance. 

Just  so  in  translation.  If  your 
original  is  light  or  without  any 
marked  perfection  in  form,  it  is 
better  translated  with  rhyme.  To 
try  to  introduce  an  excellence  which 
it  has  not  is  not  faithfulness.  To 
adhere  at  all  closely  to  the  words 
is  superfluous  as  well  as  unpleasing. 
If  you  may  deviate  from  them  con- 
siderably, the  demand  of  rhyme  is 
not  painfully  severe ; and  rhyme 
easily  gives  sufficient  form  for  your 
purpose.  I will  add  the  concession 
that  where,  for  instance,  Greek  Tra- 
gedy is  comparable  in  spirit  to  the 
modern  opera;  where  dialogue  is 
short  and  rapid,  perhaps  in  half- 
lines, which  in  the  Greek  eminently 
needed  the  support  of  music,  rhyme 
is  our  most  obvious  aid.  Such  pas- 
sages may  have  deep  pathos,  but 
they  seldom  have  any  other  quali- 
ties of  high  poetry.  But  when  the 
original  has  great  perfection,  and 
marked  peculiarities  of  form,  and 
specially  chosen  diction,  the  duty 
of  faithfulness  becomes  more  and 


more  incumbent  on  the  translator 
— more  and  more  difficult.  I else- 
where compared  his  problem  to  that 
of  a draughtsman  who  has  to  imi- 
tate Assyrian  sculpture  with  the 
pencil;  thereupon  a critic  inter- 
preted me  as  recommending  indus- 
trial imitation ! Of  course  the  pro- 
blem is  eminently  artistic ; but  the 
artist  is  not  at  liberty  to  smooth 
away  peculiarities  of  the  original, 
and  introduce  turns  which  are  to 
us  customary  and  more  pleasing. 
Accidental  failures  and  errors  of  the 
original  he  need  not  reproduce,  but 
in  proportion  to  its  real  merit  he  is 
bound  to  adhere  to  whatever  in  it 
is  systematic.  There  are  ancient 
poets  who,  because  of  the  inade- 
quacy of  our  language,  if  translated 
at  all,  are  perhaps  best  renderedin  our 
prose : such  is  Pindar.  The  French 
in  general  prefer  prose.  Never- 
theless, where  the  original  is  in 
metre,  a total  sacrifice  of  metre  is  a 
severe  loss ; and  very  few  English- 
men will  read  through  the  transla- 
tion of  a foreign  poet  if  it  be  exe- 
cuted in  prose.  For  nearly  all 
Latin  and  Greek  poets  our  metres 
may  be  used.  Precisely  because  so 
few  of  us  seem  to  discern  the  powers 
of  our  language  to  develop  unrhymed 
metre,  I was  impelled  to  translate 
the  Odes  of  Horace,  as  affording  a 
large  variety  of  specimens  how 
stanzas  may  be  constructed. 

It  may  be  worth  while  here  to 
remark  that  there  are  original  poets, 
still  living  or  recently  dead,  who 
think  the  substance  of  their  poetry 
so  valuable  that  they  may  quite 
disembarrass  themselves  of  all  con- 
cern about  the  melody,  energy,  and 
elasticity  of  their  rhythm.  To  talk 
to  them  of  accent  and  caesura,  to 
complain  of  loads  of  consonants  and 
lumber,  would  be  utterly  useless  so 
long  as  they  have  a public  which 
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will  praise  and  buy  their  books  for 
the  sake  of  the  philosophy  (I  sup- 
pose) which  is  contained  in  them. 
But  no  translator  can  claim  the 
exemptions  which  these  writers  as- 
sume. The  material  pre-exists ; he 
who  undertakes  to  translate  is  bound 
to  present  it  in  a form  and  dress  as 
analogous  to  the  original  as  the 
change  of  language  permits.  He 
has  no  right  to  turn  a most  elegant 
Greek  ode  into  our  coarsest,  rudest 
blank  verse,  marred  by  unpro- 
nounceable combinations  of  -ts,  st . . 
and  other  consonants,  and  utterly 
destitute  of  the  original  grace. 
Every  translator  has  a constant 
duty,  in  line  after  line,  of  studying 
long  and  short,  caesura  and  accent, 
as  much  as  an  Eton  schoolboy. 
One  who  fancies  that  his  genius 
can  supersede  this  will  only  suc- 
ceed in  proportion  as  he  is  careless 
of  conforming  to  the  original. 

All  schoolboys  are  probably  aware 
of  certain  elementary  facts,  which 
nevertheless  may  here  fitly  be  re- 
cited. Our  metres  belong  to  two 
classes  widely  contrasted — those  in 
which  the  beats  of  the  voice  fall  on 
alternate  syllables,  and  those  in 
which  two  strongly  accented  syl- 
lables are  separated  by  two  unac- 
cented. The  former  are  called  (in- 
accurately) Iambic  or  Trochaic  ac- 
cording as  the  beats  are  on  the  even 
or  the  odd  syllables ; the  latter  (also 
inaccurately)  are  called  Anapaestic 
or  Dactylic.  This  latter  class  is  apt 
to  be  either  light  and  dancing  or 
eminently  prosaic.  A Cambridge  ma- 
thematician is  said  to  have  unawares 
expressed  an  Optical  Theorem  in 
words  which  opened  : ‘ If  parallel 
rays  come  contrary  ways,  and  fall 
upon  opposite  sides  . . . ’ This  form 
ol  metre  can  only  by  exception  be 
used  in  high  poetry,  and  then  with 
the  greatest  care  to  avoid  unpleasant 
flatness.  By  making  the  unaccented 
syllables  sensibly  long , and  securing 
that  some  marked  passion  shall  be 
expressed,  much  may  be  done  to 
counteract  the  evil.  The  excited 


double  dochmee  of  the  Greek  Tra- 
gedians, I fancy,  may  sometimes  be 
, rendered  in  this  metre.  As  a speci- 
men of  what  I mean  I will  pro- 
duce an  experiment  which  I long 
since  made  in  the  Agamemnon  of 
AEschylus,  where  the  chorus  bursts 
into  fury  at  the  murder  of  Agamem- 
non by  his  wife. 

(Strophe.)  0 woman,  what  Evil  earth-nur- 
tur’d  hath  fed  thee, 

What  draught  from  the  briny  wave  stream- 
ing hath  fill’d  thee, — 

Eor  incense,  to  lay  public  curse  on  thy 
head  ? 

Thou  hast  fell’d  and  cut  off,  and  shalt  out- 
cast be  deem’d, 

To  the  townsfolk  a direful  abhorrence. 

(Antistr.)  Proud  schemer  art  thou,  and  too 
lofty  thy  vauntings. 

As  with  gore-dripping  fortune  thy  spirit  is 
frenzied, 

Behold!  on  thy  forehead  outblazeth  a 
drop 

Of  blood  unaveng’d.  Still  destin’d  art  thou, 

Beft  of  friends,  blow  for  blow  to  encounter. 

So  much  I have  written  just  to 
show  that  I do  not  venture  wholly 
to  proscribe  this  class  of  unrhymed 
metres  in  the  translation  of  high 
poetry  ; but  I believe  it  can  so  sel- 
dom be  used  with  advantage,  that 
I intend  to  say  no  more  about  it 
now,  and  to  confine  myself  to  the 
other  class,  in  which  the  beats  are 
alternate.  When  we  have  either 
four  or  three  beats  in  each  line,  the 
rhythm  is  adapted  to  music,  as  is 
manifest  both  in  our  Psalm  tunes 
and  our  ballad  tunes.  But  a line 
with  5 beats  is  less  musical  and 
more  oratorical. 

Such  is  our  ‘ Heroic  ’ measure, 
whether  in  Blank  Yerse,  orin  Pope’s 
Couplets,  or  in  Spenser’s  Stanza, 
or  in  the  Sonnet,  or  in  the  imitations 
of  Ariosto’s  metre.  This  5-foot 
verse  belongs  to  higher  cultivation 
than  the  Ballad,  and  in  it  great 
variety  of  rhythm  has  been  develop- 
ed, eminently  by  Milton  and  finally 
by  Thomson,  who  perhaps  brought 
‘ Blank  Verse’  (so  called)  to  its  per- 
fection. The  prevalent  monotony 
in  the  rhymed  couplet,  in  contrast 
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to  the  varied  melody  when  rhyme  is 
absent,  is  certainly  a marked  fact. 

This  ‘ lambic  metre,’  in  which  the 
beats  fall  on  the  even  syllables,  is 
alone  suited  for  a long  poem,  for 
the  cardinal  reason  that  in  our  lan- 
guage sentences  and  clauses  habit- 
ually and  naturally  begin  with 
unaccented  syllables,  such  as  articles 
(The,  A),  conjunctions  (If.  When, 
&c.,  And,  But,  Or),  'pronouns  (He, 
His,  Our)  and  other  small  words. 
Besides,  by  a liberty  universally 
conceded,  this  metre  admits  in  the 
first  foot  an  inversion  of  the  beat 
(i.e.  what  is  called  a Trochee  instead 
of  an  Iamb),  so  that  great  ease  of 
composition  results.  Ho  such  liber- 
ty is  granted  to  the  Trochaic  metre. 
Versifiers  indeed  (from  mere  laziness 
apparently)  do  take  liberties  with 
it  which  I regard  as  inadmissible. 
For  me,  the  first  syllable  must  ad- 
mit of  a strong  accent , and  the  se- 
cond syllable  must  generally  be 
sensibly  shorter  than  the  first,  to  make 
a Trochaic  line  melodious ; and  this 
is  too  severe  a requirement  to  fulfil 
continuously.  But  it  appears  to 
me  that  neither  our  poets  nor  our 
translators  rightly  esteem  the  great 
additional  power  of  compacting 
vigorous  stanzas,  which  the  Tro- 
chaic opening  of  the  line  gives  us. 
Does  anyone  ask  me,  Why  is  a 
stanza  wanted  ? I may  reply,  Why 
did  Sappho  make  a stanza  P Why 
did  Alcaeus  ? Why  do  Catullus 
and  Horace  write  oftener  with  a 
stanza  than  with  a continuous  mo- 
notony of  line  ? I cannot  doubt 
that  the  Epic  recitative  tired  them. 
One  nation  in  Europe  still  keeps  up 
the  Greek  system  of  making  metres 
depend  on  Quantity,  not  on  Accent, 
namely,  the  Hungarians  ; but  their 
best  poets  so  complain  of  monotony 
that,  in  a poem  of  any  length, 
they  frequently  change  the  metre. 
We  know  that  Sappho,  Alcaeus,  and 
Horace  all  were  glad  of  the  lyre  as 
an  accompaniment.  Horace  often 
tells  us  how  much  he  counts  on  the 
aid  of  a music  girl ; still,  the  poetry, 
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though  written  for  music,  was 
much  oftener  read  than  sung,  the 
musician  not  being  at  hand.  This 
made  a vast  change  from  the  Tragic 
choruses.  When  a play  was  elabo- 
rately got  up  at  the  expense  of  the 
State,  and  the  singers  were  drilled 
by  the  poet,  who  controlled  alike 
music  and  words,  fixed  stanzas  were 
not  thought  of.  The  music  was 
allowed  its  free  swing,  though  we 
see  strong  tendencies  to  certain 
final  cadences.  But  when  music 
was  taken  away,  it  was  hard  to 
know  how  to  sing  or  read,  unless 
fixed  intelligible  cadences  recurred. 
Out  of  this,  evidently,  arose  the 
principle  of  a Stanza.  This  holds 
equally  with  us,  though  our  rhythm 
is  no  longer  based  on  music.  Few 
Englishmen  are  content  with  Mil- 
ton’s  choruses  in  Samson  Ago- 
nistes  as  fulfilling  their  desires  of 
poetical  melody.  The  ear  never 
knows  what  to  expect , and  is  fre- 
quently disappointed.  Thus  to  me 
it  is  almost  an  axiom  that  we  must 
have  either  a single  rhythm  re- 
peated or  a stanza.  We  do  not 
forbid  the  first  by  valuing  the 
second. 

By  adopting  a Trochaic  line  of  five 
beats  with  the  general  rhythm  of  our 
Epic  Blank  Verse,  we  at  once  get  a 
powerful  new  metre  for  lyric  use. 
This  I find  highly  suited  to  Horace’s 
Exegi  movumentum,  &c. 

I not  all  shall  perish.  Funeral-Queen ! 
Still  a goodly  part  of  me  shall  shun 
Thy  recording.  I,  in  later  praise, 

Fresh  shall  thrive,  long  as  the  silent  maid 
Climbs  the  Capitol  in  Pontiff’ s train. 

Here  we  get  all  the  energy  and 
variety  of  rhythm  which  charac- 
terises our  Epic  Verse,  with  just 
enough  innovation  to  make  it  felt 
as  Lyric,  not  Epic.  Let  it  be  ob- 
served (for  few  seem  to  be  aware) 
that  the  successive  beats  ought  sel- 
dom to  be  all  of  equal  strength, 
and  perhaps  never  at  equal  inter- 
vals of  time.  For  energy  and  elas- 
ticity the  syllables  must  at  one 
moment  be  quicker,  at  another 
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slower ; and,  to  avoid  monotony, 
it  is  important  to  have  the  chief 
beats  differently  placed  in  different ' 
•lines,  sometimes  falling  on  long 
syllables,  sometimes  on  short.  Thus 
in  the  last  line  above,  the  accented 
syllables  Climbs , Pont-,  Tram,  are  all 
long : but  in  Capitol  the  first 

syllable  is  very  short,  but  strongly 
accented,  the  third  is  short  and 
very  feebly  accented.  To  illus- 
trate another,  fact,  that  modern 
poetry  is  antagonistic  to  the  ancient 
doctrine  of  Equable  Times,  take  the 
following  : 

Oh  Pierian  maid,  whose  touch 
Sweetly  modulates  the  golden  shell ; 

Who  at  pleasure  canst  bestow 
Swan-like  melody  on  fishes  mute. 

"We  may  observe  that,  owing  to  the 
double  accent  on  the  trisyllable 
words  modulates,  melody , the  accent 
on  the  last  syllable  is  not  only  very 
weak,  but  is  hurried.  Let  us  alter 
this,  which  it  is  easy  to  do.  For 
instance — 

Oh  Pierian  maid,  whose  touch 
Tunes  the  golden  shell  to  utterance  sweet ; 

Thou,  who  canst  at  pleasure  lend 
Notes  of  plaintive  swan  to  fishes  mute. 

No  one  of  these  lines  is  in  itself 
bad ; yet  in  combination  they  are 
more  monotonous  than  the  first  ver- 
sion, because  the  accents  are  more 
equable  and  more  equably  timed, 
of  which  we  very  soon  tire.  The 
sweetness  of  a verse  depends  on  the 
ease  of  utterance,  the  due  propor- 
tion of  broad  soft  vowels,  and  ab- 
sence of  troublesome  consonants ; 
somewhat  perhaps  also  on  equable 
times;  but  the  energy  depends  on 
unequable  and  unequal  accent,  fall- 
ing sometimes  on  broad  and  strong, 
sometimes  on  short  and  weak 
vowels. 

* While  the  ordinary  Epic  Blank 
Verse  seems  to  me  to  need  cautious 
and  rare  use  in  lyrics,  it  yet  be- 
comes highly  suitable  when  elon- 
gated by  a very  short  syllable,  with 
the  preceding  accent  energetic. 
We  may  call  this  a line  of  5^ 
Iambs.  I find  that  it  makes  an 


excellent  couplet  with  either  a 4-foot 
Iambic  or  a 3-foot  Iambic  preceding. 
Thus  in  Horace’s  Epode  15  : 

’Twas  night,  and  in  the  sky  serene 
The  Moon  among  the  smaller  lights  was 
shining ; . . . 

or  in  HUschylus,  Prometheus, 

Never  may  all-disposing  Jove, 

With  sway  o’ermatcbing,  my  resolves  en- 
counter ; 

Nor  to  approach  the  gods  may  I 
Be  slack,  with  kine  for  holy  banquet 
slaughter’d 

On  margin  of  my  Ocean-Sire’s 
Exhaustless  channels,  nor  in  words  be 
guilty ! 

This  stanza  I find  quite  to  satisfy 
the  ear.  When  the  first  line  of  the 
stanza  is  only  3 feet,  it  admits 
of  being  doubled  at  pleasure,  giving 
new  variety.  First,  taking  it  single, 
I thus  translate  from  the  first  chorus 
of  Sophocles’  Antigone,  concerning 
Capaneus  attacking  Thebes  : 

( Strophe  2.)  Foil’d  in  his  frantic  rush, 
Though  still  with  blasts  of  hate  against  us 
raving, 

Down  dropt  he,  torch  and  all, 

And  heavy  rung  on  Earth,  who  upward 
spurn’d  him,  &c. 

( Antistr . 2.)  But  now  since  Victory 
Mighty  of  name  at  length  is  come,  rejoicing 
In  car-borne  Theba’s  joy ; 

Henceforth  forget  we  battle’s  past  annoy- 
ance, &c. 

Again,  if  we  double  the  first  line  of 
the  stanza,  making  it  an  Alexan- 
drine, we  get  an  excellent  rhythm. 
Eurijpidis  Alcestis  : 

Therefore  at  Boibis’  meer  J bright  stream- 
ing,' holdeth  he 

A hearth  with  flocks  innumerous  aye 
abounding ; 

And  sets,  for  acres  plough’d  J and  leas  out- 
spread, his  bound 

Tow’rd  where  the  sun  his  darkling  car 
arresteth, 

Molossia’s  lofty  clime:  J but  tow’rd  the 
iEgean  main,— 

Shore  havenless, — o’er  Pelion  hereigneth. 

The  Alexandrine  also  admits  an 
additional  syllable  at  the  end  ; then, 
perhaps,  the  second  line  is  better 
without  it.  Take  Horace,  Epode 
16  : 
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There  sprouts  the  olive  shoot  | with  bloom 
undisappointing, 

And  the  dark  fig  her  proper  tree  adorns. 
With  light  foot  brawling  leaps  | the  stream 
from  lofty  mountains, 

And  honey  trickles  from  the  hollow  holm. 
There  to  the  constant  pail  | come  the  she- 
goats  unbidden, 

And  the  dear  flock  show  udders  alway 
full. 

Other  slight  variations  yield  equally 
good  rhythm,  and  may  often  enable 
ns  to  make  a stanza  commensurate 
with  the  original.  I take  another 
example  from  the  Antigone , and 
write  the  stanzas  in  three  separate 
lines,  3I,  3^,  5^: 

( Str . 1.)  0 Love,  in  fight  un  conquer’d  ; 

Love,  who  on1  proud  souls  fallest, 

And' nightly  restest  on  soft  cheek  of  maiden; 
Who  sea-traversing  roamest, 

Or  where  field-dwellers  nestle  ; 

Thee  none  escapeth  even  of  immortals. 

Us,  creatures  of  a moment, 

Whome’er  of  us  thou  enterest,  frenzy  seizeth. 

(. Antistr . 1.)  And  thou  to  unjust  outrage 
Even  just  hearts  pervertest, 

And  now  mid  heroes  stirrest  kinsman’s 
anger. 

Enchantment  in  the  eyelids 
Of  damsel  ripe  for  wedlock 
Doth  signal  triumph,  Counsellor  high-seated 
With  Sanctities  primaeval. 

For  matchless  sports  among  them  Love’s 
great  goddess. 

Here  it  will  be  observed  that  two 
stanzas  of  3J,  3-I,  5^  are  followed 
by  a third  stanza  of  two  lines  only, 
3i>  5 2 5 yet  the  genius  of  the  stanza 
remaining,  no  shock  is  felt  by  the 
ear.  Thus  we  can  keep  closer  to 
the  Greek  without  embarrassment. 

Let  us  try  the  reverse  order  in 
another  choral  ode  of  the  same 
play: 

Blest  they,  whose  life  the  taste 
Of  misery  knows  not ; for,  when  Heav’n-sent 
ruin 

Shatters  a house,  there  lacks 
No  weight  of  woe  on  kin  promiscuous  vented. 
Like  as  the  briny  billow 
On  nether  darkness  riding, 
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When  panting2  puff  of  Thracian  tempest 
rages, 

Uprolleth  from  the  bottom 
Black  heaps  of  foul  confusion, 

And  the  vext  shores  reply  by  squally 
moaning. 

These  examples  satisfy  me  that 
we  have  here  several  very  effective 
new  stanzas  without  rhyme. 

For  Horace’s  Sapphics,  which  are 
generally  mild  or  playful,  we  easily 
get  an  effective  substitute  in  an 
Iambic  stanza  of  4 lines,  which 
may  be  defined  as  4J,  4T,  4J,  and 
2\.  In  a few  places  of  the  Greek 
tragedians  I have  tried  this,  and 
make  no  doubt  that  a skilful  ver- 
sifier can  use  it  with  effect.  After 
three  or  four  efforts  at  the  olktiq 
ae\iov  of  the  Antigone , which  I 
suppose  all  will  call  difficult,  I 
could  not  keep  so  close  to  the  ori- 
ginal with  any  other  metre  in  the 
1st  Strophe  as  with  this  : 

0  ray  of  Sun,  of  all  the  fairest 
Reveal'd  to  Theba  seven-gated, 

Eyelid  of  golden  day!  late  gleaming 
O’er  streams  of  Dirka  ; 

We  saw  thee  stir  to  foremost  gallop 
With  keener  rein  the  fleeing  hero, 

Who  with  white  shield  and  full  equipment 
From  Argos  started. 

Hot  knowing  what  music  Sappho 
herself  used,  which  may  have  been 
very  wild  and  plaintive,  we  cannot 
say  whether  this  English  metre 
might  have  suited  to  translate  her 
poetry,  if  it  were  extant.  That 
does  not  concern  us,  if  it  will  suit 
Horace  or  occasionally  Euripides. 
In  a more  pretentious  ode,  where 
Horace  aims  at  grandeur,  this  metre 
suits  well  enough.  Ode  iv.  6 : 

As  pine  by  biting  iron  smitten. 

Or  cypress  snapt  by  squall  of  Eurus, 
Down  dropt  he  huge,  in  dust  of  Troas 
His  neck  abasing,  &c. 

As  a result  of  numerous  experi- 
ments, I venture  to  assert  from  the 
decisions  of  my  own  ear  (while  I 
cannot  rightly  assume  that  all  ex- 


1 I conjecturally  correct  the  inadmissible  word  KTfjfxaai  into  \4ijia<ri. 

2 Sven v6ois  irviais. 
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perienced  cultivators  of  verse  will 
agree  with  me),  that  the  short  un-  - 
accented  syllable  at  the  end  is  a 
very  great  aid  in  contenting  us 
without  rhyme.  What  is  called  a 
‘ double  ending  ’ seems  to  satisfy 
my  ear.  I first  discovered  this  in 
substituting  the  modern  Greek 
Epic  metre  for  HQmer’s  Epic.  It  is 
simply  our  commonest  Ballad  metre 
with  a double  ending,  as  in  Camp- 
bell: 

By  this  the  'storm  grew  loud  apace : j the 
waterwraith  was  shrieking  ; 

And  in  the  scowl  of  heav’n  each  face  | grew 
dark  as  they  were  speaking. 

Just  drop  the  rhymes,  and  you 
have  such  lines  as : 

For  they  no  earthly  viands  eat,  | nor  drink 
they  wine  resplendent ; 

And  therefore  bloodless  are  they  all,  j and 
deathless  are  reputed.  Iliad,  v.  341. 

Or  again,  Iliad  x.  29 6 : 

When  to  the  child  of  mighty  Jove  | they 
thus  had  paid  their  worship, 

They  hied  to  go,  as  lions  twain,  | in  gloom 
of  night  enshrouded, 

Midcarnage,  over  carcases,  | through  dusky 
gore  and  armour. 

It  is  sometimes  of  great  import- 
ance to  be  able  to  express  each  line 
of  the  original  in  a separate  line  of 
the  imitation.  Mot  that  it  can  be 
wise  to  bind  ourselves  to  this,  yet 
it  is,  often  enough,  so  urgent  that 
our  line  or  stanza  ought  to  be  com- 
mensurate in  compass  to  the  task 
imposed.  This  is  one  of  the  ele- 
ments to  be  allowed  for  in  the 
choice  of  a metre. 

A modification  of  Iambic  metre 
well  known  to  poets  ought  not  here 
to  be  omitted.  I have  never  seen 
it  noticed  by  any  metrical  gram- 
marian. In  it  alternate  accents  are 
of  double  emphasis.  An  example 
from  Agamemnon  (3rd  choral  ode) 
will  illustrate  it  sufficiently  : 


{Sir.  1.)  Who  so  veritably  wise  did  the 
Captivatress  name, 

The  spear- espoused  Helen,3  prize  of 
strife  ? 

Was  it  one  to  us  unseen,  who  a fate-presag- 
ing tongue 

Truly  guided?  for  she  fitly  ships  and 
men 

And  cities  carried  captive. 

From  out  the  dainty  wealth  of  the  bridal 
hangings  she 

By  Titan  Zephyr’s  breath  sailed  along  ; 
And  a shielded  huntsman -troop  on  her 
vanish’d  oary  track 

At  Simois’  leafy  banks  push’d  to  shore, 

In  a caiise  of  gory  quarrel. 

(Ajitist.  1,)  It  was  purpose- working  Wrath 
that  inflicted  her  on  Troy 
As  a charge  of  Wedded-Care4  truly 
named ; 

To  avenge  in  later  time  the  dishonour  of 
the  board 

And  of  hearth -communing  Jove  upon  the 
race 

Who  perversely  chanted  Hymen,  &c. 

One  wbo  undertakes  tbe  problem 
of  finding  a substitute  for  tlie  Greek 
Dactylic  Hexameter,  may  naturally 
be  asked  wrhat  be  recommends 
when  a Pentameter  is  joined ; nor 
is  it  easy  to  answer  with  any  de- 
cision. Long  poems  in  this  Couplet, 
like  Ovid’s  Epistles,  seldom  have 
enough  high  poetry  in  them  to 
come  into  this  discussion.  Short 
pieces,  such  as  abound  in  Greek 
collections  of  Epigrams,  are  some- 
times elaborately  beautiful,  and  the 
powers  of  the  English  language  are 
put  on  severe  strain  to  reproduce 
any  good  imitation  of  their  form. 
Tyrtseus’s  spirited  Elegeiacs  are,  I 
think,  well  enough  translated  into 
the  metre  indicated  above,  as  used 
by  me  for  Horace’s  Epode  16,  viz. 
Iambic  6 ^ and  5.  It  is  not  more 
monotonous  than  the  Hexameter 
and  Pentameter.  But  for  simple 
Greek  inscriptions  and  other  ditties 
of  no  great  pretension  in  this  metre, 
I think  that  an  abrupt  change  in 
the  second  line  of  my  Homeric  sub- 
stitute succeeds  as  well  as  anything. 


3 The  poet  translates  the  name  Helen  to  mean  captivatress. 

4 A pun  in  the  Greek,  untranslatable. 
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The  following  are  remarkably  close 
to  the  Greek : 

Four  are  the  public  games  of  Greece,  | and 
all  the  four  are  sacred ; 

To  mortal  men  do  two  belong : | two  th’ 
immortals  claim. 

The  names  are  Jove,  Latona’s  son,  | Arche- 
moros,  Palaimon  ; 

Their  prizes  are  the  olive  wild,  | apples, 
parsley,  pine. 

Again : 

If  to  thy  mind,  Demosthenes!  | thy  body 
had  been  equal, 

Never  had  Macedonian  Mars  | play’d  the 
lord  in  Greece. 

When  a Greek  elegeiac  is  elabo- 
rately beautiful,  I think  it  must  be 
dealt  with  by  a translator  just  as  a 
choral  ode.  Each  piece  should  be 
allowed  to  dictate  its  own  metre ; 
no  uniformity  should  be  attempted, 
else  the  difficulty  of  the  problem, 
already  too  great,  is  increased. 
Full  use  also  should  be  made  of 
Trochaic  lines,  of  which  I have  now 
more  to  say. 

The  Trochaic  lines  most  familiar 
in  English  poetry  are  in  7 or  8 
syllables,  with  4 beats  in  each 
line.  In  Psalm  books  a metre 
called  * Eights  and  Sevens 9 is  Tro- 
chaic Tetrameter.  This  is,  like  the 
Ballad  metre,  closely  allied  to  music, 
and  is  very  spirited  when  followed 
by  a 5^-  Iamb.  This  I used  for 
Horace’s  Ode  i.  5 to  Lucius  Sestius : 

Now  the  winter’s  keenness  loosens  ; | Spring 
and  Zephyr’s  pleasing  change 
Is  come,  and  engines  haul  the  dry -keel’d 
galleys. 

When  an  Elegeiac  is  very  full  of 
matter,  with  compound  Greek  epi- 
thets saying  much  concisely,  this 
stanza  may  not  be  at  all  too  long. 
But  it  is  probably  too  ringing  and 
Bold  for  a plaintive  piece. 

The  Trochaic  line,  when  elongated, 
is  still  musical,  and  may  be  quite 
available  in  translation.  The  fol- 
lowing may  rather  be  interpreted 
as  Trochaic  followed  by  Iambic : 

Varus!  plant  not  other  tree  j before  the 
sacred  vine, 

All  around  Catillus’  walls,  | in  Tibur’s  mel- 
low soil.  Hor.  Od.  i.  18. 


In  longer  lines  still  I give  this 
from  the  Agamemnon . 

Jove ! whate’er  thy  nature  be,  | if  this  the 
name  thou  lovest, 

This  will  I to  thee  address ; j for,  weighing 
every  other, 

Nought  beside  can  I conjecture,  | Save  the 
name  of  Jupiter, 

If  ’tis  right  in  sooth  to  scorn  | Load  of  vain 
solicitude,  &c. 

Several  modifications  of  this  are 
obvious.  First,  in  a stanza  of  3 
lines,  as  in  a light  piece  of  Horace 
(Ode,  i.  8) : 

Why  (I  pray)  abhors  he  now 
Sunlit  course,  who  once  could  bear 
Dust  and  heat  so  bravely  ? 

Next,  in  a stanza  of  4 lines 
(Prometheus)  : 

Marriage,  with  my  equal  join’d, 
Nought  affrighteth  me  ; but  never 
Let  celestial  Love  at  me 
Dart  its  glance  unerring. 

Further,  in  5 lines,  the  last  of 
them  Iambic  (telling  who  weep  for 
Prometheus)  : 

( Strophe  1 .)  All  in  land  of  Colchis  dwelling, 
Maiden-hearts,  in  fight  undaunted  ; 

All  the  troop  of  Scythia,  holding 
Outmost  range  of  earth,  around 
The  desolate  pool,  Mseotis  : 

(Antist.  1.)  All  Arabia’s  warlike  blossom, — 
Men  who  near  Caucasian  summits 
Lofty  dwell  on  cliffs  encastled, 
Bristling  sharp  with  fretful  spears, 

— A terrible  host, — bewail  thee. 

But  a far  more  oratorical  line  is 
when  there  are  5 Trochaic  beats. 
This  holds  the  same  relative  place  in 
Trochaic  metres  as  the  5 -foot  Blank 
Yerse  among  Iambs.  Not  that  it 
is  suited  for  long  continuance,  but 
that  it  gives  a new  energy  and 
variety.  In  translating  Tragic 
choruses,  we  may  sometimes  use 
for  a short  continuity  the  line  of  5 
Trochees.  Thus  in  the  Prometheus : 

(Sir.  1.)  Wise,  oh  wise,  was  he,  who  first 
by  judgment 

Compass’d,  and  in  words  the  maxim 
fashion’d, 

‘ Wed  thy  peer,  and  win  the  prize  of  wedlock : 
Venture  not  with  those  whom  riches  pamper, 
Nor  with  those  by  lofty  birth  disdainful, 
Thou  of  humble  rank,  to  play  the  suitor.’ 
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{Ant.  i.)  Never,  never,  0 ye  Fates  [primae- 
val], 

May  ye  in  the  bed  of  Jove  espy  me ! 

Never  may  a heav’n-descending  bridegroom 
Press  to  me  ! for  ah  ! I shrink,  beholding 
How,  by  Juno’s  wrath,  in  frightful  roam- 
ings 

Io,  chaste  and  timid  maid,  is  mangled. 

But  in  general  I think  3 lines 
of  this  form  suffice,  and  that  a 
stanza  is  well  ended  by  a fourth 
line  somewhat  different ; such  as  I 
use  in  Horace  for  the  metre  of  Ode 
i.  6 : 

We,  Agrippa ! touch  not  these  achieve- 
ments, 

Nor  Pelides’  anger  unrelenting, 

Pelops’  ruthless  house,  nor  deep  Ulixes 
Foaming  wildly  on  Ocean- wave. 

The  alternate  combination  of 
Trochaic  with  4 beats  and  with  5, 

I find  peculiarly  susceptible  of  ele- 
gance and  pathos.  In  general  it 
has  not  compass  enough  for  the 
Greek  Elegeiac,  for  which  it  might 
otherwise  be  recommended.  I am 
highly  satisfied  with  it  as  a substi- 
tute for  Horace’s  familiar  metre, 
Od.  i.  3 : 

Surely  round  his  heart  had  he 
Oak  and  threefold  brass,  who  dar’d  to  yieldi 
Bark  so  frail  to  deep  so  fierce 
First  of  men ; nor  fear’d  South-western 
puffs 

Battling  hard  with  stiff  North-east, — 
Stars  with  Rainy  name,  nor  frenzied  South, 
Who  than  none  less  mighty  sways, 
Bidding  Hadria  swell  or  sink  at  will. 

Many  a Greek  chorus,  which  has 
resisted  other  incantations,  would 
yield,  I fancy,  to  this  metre.  An- 
other adaptation  to  a stanza  of  4 
lines  is  as  follows  : 

Praise,  ye  maidens,  her  whom  streams  and 
groves 

Leaf-haired  please ; which  jut  from  Cragus 
green, 

Or  Erymanth,  black  with  woods, 

Or,  from  Algidus’  icy  top. 

Further,  the  Iambic  stanzas  spoken 
of  above  may  be  modified  by  chang- 
ing one  of  the  Iambic  lines,  at  plea- 
sure, into  Trochaic ; that  is,  so  as 
to  constitute  a new  stanza,  not  as 
taking  liberty  with  the  old.  Thus, 
instead  of 
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’Twas  night,  and  in  the  sky  serene 
The  Moon  among  the  smaller  lights  was 
shining, 

where  the  stanza  consists  of  4 and 
5J  Iambs,  we  may  change  the 
second  line  into  one  of  5 Trochees, 
which  adds  to  it  somewhat  of  ab- 
ruptness and  energy.  Thus,  of 
Helen  escaping  from  Sparta  (2E sch. 
Ag.)  : 

She  to  her  townsmen  left  behind 
Clash  of  shield  and  spear  and  naval  armings, 

And  as  a dow’r  to  Ili  on  bare 
Ruin, — whilst  with  ill-ad  ventur’d  venture 

The  gates  she  fleetly  pass’d  ; and  much 
G-roan’d  the  palace  bards,  the  news  pro- 
claiming : 

‘ Ah,  the  house ! the  house  and  royalty ! 

Ah,  her  couch,  and  steps  of  tenderness !’  &c. 

From  this  Trochaic  with  5 beats 
(accented  on  last  syllable)  I have 
at  last  satisfied  myself  with  a sub- 
stitute for  the  Alcaic  metre.  In  my 
translation  of  the  Odes  of  Horace, 
published  in  1853,  I confessed  that 
the  substitute  which  I had  adopted 
was  too  small  in  compass,  and 
cramped  me  ; yet,  trying  in  several 
directions,  I could  not  gain  without 
losing,  and  did  not  succeed.  Years 
afterwards,  coming  to  the  problem 
quite  afresh,  I at  once  discovered 
that  the  two  first  lines  of  my  Alcaic, 
instead  of  4 Trochaic  beats,  must 
have  5 ; but  that  Trochaic  the  lines 
ought  to  remain.  Even  the  most 
difficult  of  the  Alcaic  Odes,  that  to 
Drusus  Osesar  (Ode  iv.  4),  with 
its  merciless  long-winded  opening, 
proved  comparatively  manageable. 
It  must  be  noted  that  in  every  faith- 
ful translation  the  Alcaic  Odes  of 
Horace  will  always  show  to  worst 
advantage,  simply  because  they 
have  nearly  always  more  of  moral 
thought  in  them  and  less  flavour 
of  poetry.  Many  of  them  are  mere 
morality  and  rhetoric  dressed  up 
with  great  skill,  by  aid  of  the  pecu- 
liar power  of  transposition  and  com- 
pact construction  in  which  Latin 
so  far  excels  us.  Wherever  the 
lack  of  true  poetry  is  compensated 
in  Latin  by  rhetorical  art,  transla- 
tion disenchants  the  reader.  All  that 
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we  can  hope  to  do  is  to  retain  terse- 
ness and  vigour,  and  present  every- 
thing emphatically  in  the  English 
which  is  emphatic  in  the  Latin. 
Very  many  regard  Horace’s  address 
to  Maecenas,  ‘ Tyrrhena  regnm  pro- 
genies’  (Od.  iii.  29),  as  theffinest  of 
his  Alcaics  ; hence  it  is  a good  test 
of  the  capacity  of  a proposed  metre. 
I am  not  ashamed  of  my  new  stanza 
when  I make  the  trial : 

Wisely  God  in  murldness  of  night 
Shrouds  the  issues  of  futurity, 

And  laughs  if  heart  of  mortal  flutter 
Too  intent.  But  thou  the  Present 
Ever  calm  improve.  The  world  runs  on, 
Borne  in  fashion  of  a mighty  flood, 

To  Tuscan  deep  now  down  the  channel 
Peaceful  gliding,  now  engulfing 
Stones  corroded,  trunks  of  trees  uptorn, 
Flocks  and  habitations  : nor  the  brawl 
Of  hills  and  neighbouring  woods  is  absent, 
When  the  deluge,  wild  descending, 
Tranquil  pools  disturbeth.  He  shall  live 
Self-possest  and  glad,  who  day  by  day 
Can  justly  call  his  task  accomplish’d. 

Let  the  Sire  his  sky  to-morrow 
Cloud  with  gloominess  or  light  with  sun  : 
Ne’er  will  Pow’r  Divine  the  deed  once  done 
Annul,  or  carry  in  reversal 

What  the  gliding  hour  has  stranded. 

I no  longer  find  any  questions  of 
metre  remaining  for  a translator  of 
the  Odes  of  Horace  ; and  his  metres 
are  so  numerous,  as  to  arm  one 
beforehand  for  a large  mass  of  the 
Greek  lyrics.  Various  suggestions 
have  been  ihade  above  of  stanzas 
suitable  to  translate  the  tragic  odes. 
Difficulties  must  remain  where 
music  and  acting  played  a large 
part  with  the  Greek,  especially 
when  there  are  several  speakers  and 
short  utterances ; or  generally,  when 
there  is  great  excitement.  This  is 
often  accompanied  by  the  £ dochmiac  ’ 
metre,  for  which  we  have  no  cor- 
relative. Boeckh,  I understand, 
says  that  the  music  was  in  5/4 
time,  as  is  a certain  modern  piece 
called  The  Gypsey  Glee , which  ladies 
generally  despair  of  executing  in 
true  time.  But  when  the  utter- 
ances in  dochmees  are  of  moderate 
length,  and  come  from  one  mouth, 
I have  thought  that  a sort  of  ‘ God 
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save  the  King  ’ metre  is  not  inappro- 
priate. Thus  when  the  chorus  in 
the  Seven  against  Thebes  is  terrified 
at  the  enemy,  and  bursts  out  after 
every  speech  of  the  king,  her  ex- 
cited prayers  may  be  cast  into  this 
form : 

( Str . 1.)  0 Gods,  with  victory 
Crown  ye  our  champion 
Since  for  the  State 
Righteous  he  combateth. 

Yet  dire  my  terror  is, 

Fate  of  my  dearest  ones 
Bloodstain’ d to  see. 

(Antistr.  1.)  Perish,  who  ’gainst  the  State 
Yaunteth  unseemly  words  ! 

Him  may  high  Jove 
By  lightning-bolt  arrest, 

Ere  he  my  home  invade, 

Rifling  with  haughty  lance 
Our  maiden-seats  !“ 

What  we  never  can  attain  in  Eng- 
lish is,  a series  of  words  with  short 
syllables,  short  vowels,  and  very 
few  consonants,  so  that  the  tongue 
runs  over  them  with  double  rapidity. 
For  this  the  Greeks  have  full 
power,  and  to  the  excited  utter- 
ances it  gives  an  inimitable  pecu- 
liarity. But  this,  and  other  things, 
the  English  reader  will  not  miss, 
for  he  cannot  guess  at  their  exist- 
ence. It  is  sufficient  to  say  that, 
for  the  translation  of  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  that  foreign  poetry 
which  has  a merit  deserving  of 
careful  translation,  with  close  ad- 
herence to  its  expressions  and  form, 
we  have  ample  resources  in  un- 
rhymed lines,  which  are  in  full 
harmony  with  current  and  cus- 
tomary metre,  and  introduce  no- 
thing new  in  principle.  Without 
denying  that  rhyme  may  excep- 
tionally be  desirable,  the  present 
writer  maintains  that  ordinarily 
the  translator  of  high  poetry  will 
have  to  purchase  rhyme  at  far  too 
high  a sacrifice  of  faithfulness,  and 
that  when  attained,  it  will  be  of 
little  worth.  It  will  generally  be 
found  to  have  lowered  the  qualities 
of  his  rhythm,  and  added  nothing 
to  the  dignity  and  energy  obtain- 
able without  rhyme. 
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IT  is  now  about  fourteen  years 
since  Eugene  O’ Curry  published 
his  Lectures  on  the  Manuscript 
Materials  of  Ancient  Irish  History.1 
The  critical  powers  of  the  writer 
were  very  slight,  and  his  philological 
and  archaeological  knowledge  did 
not  extend  beyond  the  field  of  Irish 
literature  and  antiquities.  Any 
shortcomings  in  these  respects,  how- 
ever, were  abundantly  compensated 
for  by  his  deep  and  familiar  ac- 
quaintance with  the  ancient  native 
language,  and  its  written  remains — 
the  only  key  to  the  secrets  of  Ireland’s 
past — and  by  an  enthusiastic  and  la- 
borious devotion  to  his  favourite  study 
of  which  his  readers  reap  the  benefit 
in  the  copious  citations  of  valuable 
old  Irish  texts,  accompanied  with 
translations,  which  give  the  book  its 
chief  value.  The  title  of  the  Lectures 
sufficiently  describes  their  character 
and  aim.  They  were  a description 
of  the  surviving  old  Irish  manuscripts 
by  one  who  had  had  them  constantly 
under  his  hand,  and  knew  their  con- 
tents well.  It  was  known  that  the 
later  years  of  the  author  had  been 
devoted  to  a work  of  more  ambitious 
scope,  to  treat  of  ancient  Irish  life 
generally,  and  in  this  second  book 
much  light  was  expected  to  be  thrown 
on  the  subject  from  the  sources  used 
in  the  former  one — the  native  MS. 
literature. 

These  expectations  have  not  been 
altogether  disappointed  in  the 
volumes  recently  published  ; 1 yet, 
whether  from  the  failing  health  of 
the  writer,  who  received  the  sum- 
mons of  death  in  the  midst  of  his 
work,  from  possible  haste  in  the 
preparation  of  the  Lectures,  which 
were  delivered  to  his  class  in  the 
Dublin  Catholic  University,  or  from 
whatever  other  cause,  the  later 


work  is  not  equal  to  its  predecessor 
in  interest  or  in  the  new  matter 
exhibited,  and  has  less,  on  very 
many  points,  to  tell  us  of  the  ancient 
Irish  than  we  could  desire.  Of  Dr. 
Sullivan’s  Introduction  we  must  take 
leave  to  say  at  the  outset  that,  while 
it  no  doubt  contains  much  that  is 
interesting  and  [suggestive,  its 
author’s  imperfect  acquaintance  with 
the  Irish  tongue  has  betrayed  him 
into  serious  errors,  and  that  it 
occupies  disproportionate  space. 
The  whole  book  must  nevertheless  be 
regarded  as  somewhat  important,  if 
only  as  showing  all  that  the  native 
scholars  have  to  say  about  the  origin 
and  the  early  characteristics  of  their 
race  ; and  while  it  deserves  attention 
on  this  account,  its  publication 
again  brings  forward  questions 
which  have  in  the  past  given  birth 
to  much  learned  discussion,  and  no 
little  wild  conjecture.  Who  were 
the  ancient  Irish  as  to  race ; and 
what  was  really  the  condition  of 
things  in  their  country  before  North- 
man or  Norman  set  foot  in  it  ? Are 
the  Irish  accounts  of  far-reaching 
lines  of  powerful  kings  to  be  taken 
as  history  ? Were  the  Eomore 
really  from  Africa,  and  the  builders 
of  the  Round  Towers  an  oriental 
race  who  worshipped  fire  P Was 
Ireland  in  possession  of  an  excep- 
tional civilization  at  a remote  date, 
or,  if  the  theories  of  General 
Yallancey  and  Sir  William  Betham 
were  wrong,  was  the  learned  and 
urbane  Pinkerton,  on  the  other  hand, 
quite  right  when  he  somewhere 
described  the  former  Wild  Irish  as 
the  veriest  savages  on  the  globe  P 
Of  the  two  questions  indicated 
above,  as  to  the  origin  of  the  ancient 
Irish,  and  the  state  of  the  arts  of  life 
among  them  as  compared  with  the 


1 On  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Ancient  Irish.  A series  of  Lectures  by  Eugene 
O’Curry,  M.R.I.A.,  edited,  with  an  Introduction,  Appendixes,  &c.,  by  W.  K.  Sullivan, 
Ph.D.,  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  &c.  Three  Volumes.  London,  1873. 
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other  nations  of  Europe,  it  is  not 
proposed  to  do  more  in  the  following 
pages  than  consider  the  former — Who 
were  the  Gaidel,  as  to  race  ? 

Whencesoever  they  came,  a 
tall,  fair-haired  race  seem  in  re- 
mote times  to  have  got  the  upper 
hand  in  Ireland,  and  to  have 
possessed  themselves  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  country,  the  west  and 
south-west  becoming  the  home  or  the 
retreat  of  a shorter,  dark  people — 
the  remains,  as  some  have  con- 
jectured, of  the  pre-Aryan  stock  of 
Europe.  The  same  characteristics 
were  observed  in  the  Irish  popula- 
tion by  the  English  settlers  in  the 
country,  and  after  intermixture  of 
races,  emigration,  and  other  disturb- 
ing agencies,  they  continue  to  a 
large  extent  yet. 

DubaltachMacFirbisigh,  a learned 
Irish  genealogist,  whose  work  was 
compiled  in  1650,  is  no  doubt  re- 
cording an  ancient  tradition  when 
he  tells  us  that  everyone  who  is 
white- skinned,  brown-haired,  boun- 
tiful in  the  bestowal  on  the  bards  of 
jewels,  wealth,  and  rings,  not  afraid 
of  battle  or  combat,  is  of  the  Clanna- 
Miled  (the  Irish  native  nobility,  the 
‘ Milesians  ’ of  some  writers)  ; every, 
one  who  is  fair-haired,  big,  vindic- 
tive, skilled  in  music,  druidry,  and 
magic,  all  these  are  of  the  Tuatha 
De  Danann ; while  the  black-haired, 
loud-tongued,  mischievous,  tale- 
loving,  inhospitable  churls,  the  dis- 
turbers of  assemblies,  who  love  not 
music  and  entertainment,  these  are 
of  the  Feru-Bolg,  the  Feru-Dom- 
nann,  and  the  other  conquered 
peoples.  It  will  be  seen  that  in 
this  bardic  enumeration  of  Irish 
races,  MacFirbisigh  places  between 


the  big-bodied  and  fair-haired 
people  and  the  black-haired  stock  a 
sort  of  intermediate  type. 

References  to  Ireland  in  classical 
writers  are,  as  is  well  known,  few 
and  meagre.  In  Ptolemy  we  have 
a bare  list  of  names  of  tribes  and 
towns,  and  of  some  leading  natural 
features  of  the  country.  Here  and 
there  we  find  a name  identifiable 
with  a modern  one.  Oboha , for 

example,  is  probably  the  river 
Avoca,  and  the  tribe  name  of  the 
Erdini  perhaps  survives  in  that  of 
Loch  Eirne.  So  the  Boyne,  Irish 
Boind,  was  known  as  the  BovovivSci 
nearly  two  thousand  years  ago.2. 
The  people  of  the  neighbouring 
continent  had  little  more  than  heard 
of  a remote  island,  where  the  legions 
of  Rome  seem  never  to  have  been, 
known  as  Iu verna,  Ierne,  Hibernia, 
variants  of  the  native  JEriu — or 
rather  of  an  older  form — a name- 
signifying  the  Western  land.  Its 
inhabitants  called  themselves,  at  a 
very  early  period,  as  their  descen- 
dants do  to-day  in  their  own  tongue, 
Gaidel ; but  it  is  not  by  this  name 
that  they  first  figure  prominently  on 
the  page  of  reliable  history.  It  is 
in  the  year  360,  and  in  years  im- 
mediately following,  that  the  Scoti, 
marauders  from  Ireland,  perhaps 
some  dominant  tribe  or  tribes  there, 
are  first  heard  of,  ravaging  the  por- 
tion of  Northern  Britain  south  of 
the  Forth  and  Clyde,  in  the  company 
of  tattooed  Picti  and  ferocious  At- 
tacots.  A generation  later  Claudian, 
in  well-known  lines,  makes  Bri- 
tannia tell  how  ‘ Stilicho  came  to 
her  aid  when  the  Scot  moved  all 
Ierne,  and  his  hostile  galleys  lashed 
ocean  into  foam.’2 3  Porphyry,  too,  as 


2 The  name  of  this  famous  stream  is  an  illustration  of  the  antiquity  of  that  old  Irish 
paganism  of  which  we  shall  presently  have  to  say  something;  for  Bo{f)ind,  Bououinda, 
Buvinda,  Boind,  means  ‘ White  Cow  (river)/  and  is  a name  of  mythological  origin,  like 
Inis-na-Bo-Finne , Loch-na-Bo-Finne,  island  and  lake  of  the  White  Cow.  The  cow  in 
question,  like  the  Find-bennack  (White-horned)  of  the  Tain-Bo-Cuailnge,  and  Io  of 
Argos,  is  probably  the  horned  moon. 

3 Me  iuvit  Stilicho,  totam  cum  Scotus  Iernen 
Movit,  et  infesto  spumavit  remige  Tethys : 

Illius  effectum  curis  ne  tela  timerem 
Scotica,  ne  Pictos  tremerem,  neu  littore  tuto 
Prospicerem  dubiis  venturum  Saxona  ventis. 
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quoted  by  Saint  Jerome,  groups  the 
Irish  clans  as  ‘ Scoticse  gentes.’ 
While  it  is  thus  possible  to  form  an 
idea  who  the  Scoti  were,  the  people 
with  whom  they  are  found  associated 
in  the  pages  of  Ammianus,  the 
Piets,  who  have  been  the  subject  of 
such  long  and  acrid  controversy, 
are  in  some  respects  an  obscure 
race  enough  yet.  They  seem  to 
have  been  the  old  Celtic  inhabitants 
of  Northern  Britain,  called  Cale- 
donians by  the  earlier  Roman 
writers.  It  is  certain  that  in  the 
fourth  century  they  punctured  the 
figures  of  animals  on  their  bodies  ; 
but  their  name,  though  thought  by 
the  Romans  to  designate  the  Painted 
People,  is,  probably,  as  little  Roman 
in  its  origin  as  that  of  their  barbarous 
allies,  the  Scoti,  or  that  of  the 
Pictones  or  Pictavi  in  the  modern 
Poitou. 

In  ancient  Irish  writings,  the 
name  given  to  the  Piets,  whether 
those  of  the  lower  portion  of  Alba 
or  Northern  Britain, apparently  their 
proper  home,  or  certain  clans  in 
Eriu  itself  which  traced  their 
descent  from  the  same  nation,  is  a 
suggestive  one,  Cruitneacha,  which 
can  be  nothing  else  but  the  Wheat 
or  Corn  People.  The  Scuit , the 
Scots,  on  the  other  hand,  were  pro- 
bably, as  has  been  suggested,  the 
Wandering  People,  the  tribes  who 
moved  about  from  place  to  place 
according  as  their  cattle  needed 
fresh  pastures.* * * 4  The  gradation  of 
legal  rank  in  ancient  Ireland  de- 
pended on  the  number  of  cows 
owned  ; and  the  regular  term  for  a 
man  so  qualified  was  (bo-)  air  each , 
a cow-keeper,  cow-tender,  a title 


which  will  suggest  to  many  an 
Indian  analogy.5  The  names  Scuit 
and  Cruitnecha  obviously  imply 
no  necessary  difference  in  race.  The 
Herdsmen  and  the  Corn-growers 
might — as  in  Eriu  at  least  there  is 
reason  to  believe  they  did — share 
the  same  blood  and  speak  the  same 
Celtic  tongue. 

Whatever  the  characteristics  in 
which  the  name  Scuit  had  its  origin, 
the  tribes  of  the  Gaidel  who  bore  it 
had,  at  an  early  date,  gained  the 
mastery  in  Eriu,  and  their  restless 
energy  sought  a fresh  channel  in 
marauding  expeditions  to  the  neigh- 
bouring shores.  We  must  pro- 
bably reject,  or  at  least  regard  as 
at  present  unsupported  by  sufficient 
evidence,  the  Irish  accounts  of  the 
expeditions  of  Ninepledged  Niall 
and  Dathi  to  the  Loire  and  Alps, 
which  perhaps  were  the  later 
tales  of  romancing  bards,  told 
to  flatter  the  pride  of  the  Ui 
Neill.  The  assaults,  however,  of 
Irish  Scoti,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Piets,  on  the  Roman  province  in 
Northern  Britain  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury belong  to  authentic  history,  as 
well  as  their  permanent  settlement 
in  Airther-Gaidel  (Argyll)  in  506, 
and  their  subsequent  rise,  after 
vicissitudes  of  conquest  and  defeat, 
to  full  sway  in  their  new  country, 
and  its  .gradual  conversion  from 
Pict-land  into  Scot-land.  The 
triumphs,  too,  of  the  Gwyddyl  on 
the  western  shores  of  Wales  are  re- 
corded in  the  Welsh  triads,  and  per- 
haps still  more  reliably  in  such  local 
names  as  Cormac’s  ‘ Glasimpere  nan 
Gaidel’  (Glastonbury  of  the  Irish) 

‘ on  the  brink  of  the  Ictian  Sea.’ 


Dr.  Sullivan  (p.  xliv.)  renders  ‘ Illius  effectum  curis,’  &c.,  ‘ Supported  by  his  spears, 
she  should  not  fear  Scotic  enterprises.’ 

* Cruiineacht  (Gaidelic  of  Ireland  and  the  Highlands),  Manx  curnaght,  1 wheat. 
Scot.  The  Indians  of  Potter  Valley,  California,  call  themselves  the  ‘ Wild  Oat  People, 

‘ that  cereal  having  been,  next  to  acorns,  their  great  staple  in  former  times.’  Cf.  the 
Irish  words  scuite,  ‘ a wanderer scuitce,  ‘ moveables ;’  scata,  sccittan  (a  living  word) 
‘ a flock.’ 

4 Aire,  aireachas,  are  living  Irish  words,  meaning  ‘heed,’  ‘care.’  Aireachas  is  also 
‘feeding  (tending)  of  cattle,  the  office  of  a herdsman,  pastoral  life’  (O’Reilly).  Dr. 

Sullivan,  who  seeks  the  root  of  airech  in  Sanskrit,  Gothic,  and  a long  array  of  other 
languages,  misses  its  simple  meaning  (which  also  occurs  in  O’Reilly),  ‘ a herdsman.’ 
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There  have  been  many  theories 
as  to  the  quarter  from  which  the 
Gaidel  found  their  way  into  Eriu, 
ancient  Scythia,  various  parts  of 
the  European  continent,  and  even 
some  Semitic  land,  having  all  found 
their  advocates.  Native  traditions 
have  much  to  say  on  the  subject, 
giving  a circumstantial  account  of 
the  sucessive  conquests  or  occupa- 
tions (gabala)  of  the  island  by 
Partolan  and  his  people,  by  the 
Clanna-Neimid,  by  the  Eeru-Bolg 
and  Tuatha  De  Danann,  and  last  of 
all  by  the  conquering  Scuit,  the 
men  led,  as  the  tale  went,  from 
Spain  by  Golam  Miled,  from  whom 
the  Irish  nobility,  Ui  Neill,  Ui 
Conchobair  (O’Conors),  Ui  Mo- 
elsechnaill,  and  the  rest  all  deduced 
their  descent.  Of  the  antiquity  of 
these  traditions  there  can  be  no 
question.  They  were  committed  to 
writing  at  an  early  date,  exist  yet 
in  MSS.  transcribed  in  the  twelfth 
century,  and  are  by  no  means  for- 
gotten by  the  Irish-speaking  natives 
to-day.  They  must  have  had  some 
germ  of  rational  origin.  Of  their 
value,  however,  in  a strictly  historical 
sense,  anyone  may  judge  for  him- 
self when  he  knows  what  the 
evidence  is  that  the  races  named  in 
them  had  any  historical  existence 
at  all.  The  sum  of  this  evidence 
may  be  said  to  be  that  certain  Irish 
families  in  later  times  traced  their 
descent  in  elaborate  genealogies  from 
the  Children  of  Miled  and  the  Feru- 
Bolg ; that  the  latter  race  bear  a 
name  somewhat  resembling  that  of 
an  historic  people  with  whom  they 
have  been  assumed  to  have  been 
identical,  the  Belgae ; and  that  the 
names  of  many  localities  in  Eriu 
were  derived  from  personages  be- 
longing to  one  or  other  of  the 
legendary  colonies.  Thus  Tamlachta- 
Mumtire-P  artoldin , 4 the  burying- 
ground  of  the  people  of  Partolan,’ 
was  the  old  name  of  the  present 
Tallaght,  in  the  county  of  Dublin. 

Happily  we  are  not  left  to  the  dim 
and  deceiving  light  of  these  legends 
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as  our  only  guide  through  the  ob- 
scure maze  of  Irish  ethnology. 
The  dialect  of  the  ancient  Celtic 
language  spoken  by  the  Gaidel, 
studied  in  its  relation  to  other 
Celtic  dialects  and  to  the  other 
languages  of  Europe,  the  pagan 
deities  they  worshipped,  the  weapons 
of  war  they  employed,  their  habits 
of  life  and  physical  characteristics, 
all  furnish  valuable  and  in  many 
cases  conclusive  evidence  as  to  the 
real  place  of  the  nation  among  the 
peoples  of  old  Europe. 

Of  these  several  sources  of  in- 
formation, the  first,  the  language, 
though  at  once  the  most  valuable 
and  the  one  more  particularly 
available  to  Irishmen  themselves, 
has  not,  till  of  late  years,  met;  at 
their  hands  the  attention  it  deserves. 
A few  native  scholars,  indeed,  like 
O’Reilly  and  Halliday  at  the  be- 
gining  of  this  century,  and  O’Dono- 
van and  O’ Curry  at  a more  recent 
period,  did  study  their  language 
patiently,  and  the  two  latter,  by  a 
series  of  laborious  works,  both 
threw  great  light  on  the  past  of 
Ireland  and  largely  lessened  the 
labour  of  others  following  them.  But 
Celtic,  and  especially  Irish,  studies 
were  long  almost  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  a class  of  writers  who, 
while  they  had  no  patience  to  study 
the  language  methodically,  were 
attracted  by  the  obscure  subject  of 
ancient  Celtic  mythology  and  re- 
ligion— which  doubtless  has  a 
fascination  for  many  minds, — and 
who  used  the  merest  smattering  of 
the  native  tongue  to  prop  up  by 
crazy  etymologies  speculations  as 
crazy  on  the  worship  of  Belus  or  of 
Fire  in  Ireland  by  the  Druids. 

Thus  Vallancey  proved  to  his  own 
satisfaction  that  the  Punic  passage 
in  Plautus  was  to  be  read  as  a sort 
of  old  Irish  ; others  found  in 
Irish  or  Welsh  the  language  spoken 
by  Adam  and  Eve  in  the  terrestrial 
Paradise;  an  Irish  hymn  of  ap- 
parently the  ninth  or  tenth  century, 
beginning  £ Bless,  O Christ,  my 
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speech,’ 6 was  translated  by  Val- 
lancey  as  an  address  to  the 
Sun;  and  Sir  William  Betham 
saw  in  the  ancient  Christian  belfry 
or  beacon- towers  scattered  over 
the  country — called  by  the  people 
still  cloigteacha  (bell-houses)— the 
symbols  of  a phallic  cultus. 

A recent  writer  thus  appropriately 
characterizes  the  former  school  of 
Celtic  philology  : ‘ Numerous  have 
been  the  works  published  on  this 
question  (namely,  in  what  relation- 
ship the  Irish,  Welsh,  and  old  Gau- 
lish people  stand  to  each  other  and 
to  the  other  nations)  during  the  two 
last  centuries.’  And  ‘yet  we  must 
say,  with  regret,  that  as  to  their 
value,  it  is  almost  none.  In  no  de- 
partment can  more  scientific  errors 
be  pointed  out.  The  Continental 
scholars  never  mastered  the  Celtic 
languages ; the  native  scholars 
lacked,  almost  without  exception, 
common  sense,  and  often  common 
honesty.  No  Irish  scholar  was  con- 
scientious enough  to  learn  W elsh,  no 
Welsh  scholar  to  learn  Irish  ; but  all 
were  ready  enough  to  compare  their 
languages  with  Phenician,  Persian, 
Etruscan,  Egyptian,  of  which,  again, 
they  knew,  in  reality,  next  to 
nothing.’  7 

« The  Celtic  problem’  was,  how- 
ever, to  find  a scholar  and  not  a 
scholar  of  the  Celtic  race,  who 
was  able  to  deal  with  it,  and  who 
was  not  afraid  of  the  necessary  work. 
It  is  now  pretty  generally  known 
how  Zeuss,  in  the  course  of  his 
historical  researches,  lighted,  in 
Continental  libraries,  on  certain 
ancient  Latin  MSS.,  in  which  the 
Irish  monks  of  the  seventh,  eighth, 
or  ninth  century,  who  transcribed 
or  used  them,  had  inserted,  on  the 
margins  or  between  the  lines,  the 
explanation  in  Irish  of  the  Latin 
words;  and  how,  from  these  old 
and  now  famous  Glosses,  the  most 


ancient  specimens  of  Gaidelic  in 
existence,  from  the  scanty  fragments 
of  the  old  Gallic  which  have  come 
down  to  us,  chiefly  in  the  form  of 
proper  names,  in  classical  authors, 
from  the  forms  in  old  Welsh  and 
Cornish  MSS.,  and  from  the  remains 
of  the  Celtic  as  now  surviving  in 
modern  books  illustrating  the  ver- 
nacular speech  of  Ireland,  Wales, 
Brittany,  the  Scottish  Highlands, 
and  Mann,  he  succeeded,  after 
thirteen  years’  unremitting  labour, 
in  reconstructing  its  grammar  and 
conclusively  determining  its  relation- 
ship to  other  European  languages. 
The  result  has  been  to  show  that 
the  Celts  spoke  a language  belong- 
ing to  the  Indo-European  family, 
closely  related  to  Greek,  Latin,  and 
to  the  Sclavonic  tongues,  perhaps 
more  closely  still  to  the  Teutonic 
dialects;  and  that  this  language 
separates  into  two  dialects,  also 
closely  related,  the  one  compre- 
hending the  Gaidelic  of  Ireland, 
Scotland,  and  Mann,  the  other  the 
Cymric,  Cornish,  and  Breton,  pro- 
bably also  the  old  Gallic. 

If  the  philological  evidence  thus 
points  to  the  same  conclusion 
suggested  by  such  Irish  tribe-names 
as  Damnii,  Brigantes,  Menapii, 
Iberni,  Concani,  namely,  that  the 
people  were  a mixed  race,  in  part 
at  least  of  the  same  stock  as  the 
tribes  bearing  these  names  in  Britain, 
Belgium,  Germany  and  Spain,  that 
conclusion  is  confirmed  by  an  in- 
spection of  Irish  paganism.  Much 
has  been  written  on  this  interesting 
subject,  but  those  who  have  at- 
tempted to  obtain  clear  and  satis- 
factory information  upon  it  are  best 
aware  how  little  is  to  be  gleaned 
from  even  the  best  existing  authori- 
ties upon  ancient  Irish  literature 
and  antiquities.  Passing  by  such 
writers  as  Vallancey,  who  pointed 
to  the  Irish  name  of  May-Day, 


6 It  occurs  in  the  prologue  to  the  Felire-  Oengusa,  the  Calendar  of  Oengus  C&le  DL 

a monk  of  Tallaght,  near  Dublin. 

7 Wright.  Grammar  of  the  Modern  Irish.  2nd  edit.  London,  i860.  Preface. 
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La-Bealtaine , which  lie  translated 
‘ day  of  Bel’s  Fire,’  as  a convincing 
proof  of  the  worship  of  Belus  in 
Ireland,  we  have  the  more  sober 
opinions  of  Dr.  Todd,  who  considered 
that  the  gods  of  the  Gaidel  were 
only  topical ; the  euhemerism  of 
O’Donovan  and  Curry,  who  believed 
the  Irish  Divine-Folk,  the  Tuatha 
De  Danann,  to  have  been  a real 
people,  deified  by  an  ignorant 
inferior  race  on  account  of  their 
skill  in  strange  arts  and  learning ; 
some  brief  but  judicious  notes  on 
certain  Irish  deities  by  Dr.  Whitley 
Stokes ; and  among  many  scattered 
contributions  to  the  question,  of 
varying  interest  and  value,  a learned 
and  suggestive,  if  somewhat  specu- 
lative and  fanciful  paper  by  the  late 
Mr.  Crowe.  In  The  Manners  and 
Customs  of  the  Ancient  Irish  Curry 
can  tell  us  next  to  nothing  of  that 
pagan  religion  which  influenced 
both ; and  his  editor,  though  his 
Introduction  and  Appendix  are  of  a 
bulk8  equal  to  that  of  the  text  itself, 
makes  no  attempt  to  remedy  the 
omission.  Dr.  Sullivan  has,  indeed, 
a reference  or  two,  as  where  he 
informs  us  that  ‘ the  Greek  Zeus, 
Homan  Jupiter,  or  Jus-Pater,’  ‘and 
even  the  degraded  Beaus  or  Deuce 
of  modern  Irish  superstition,  all 
merge  into  the  Sanskrit  Dyaus- 
Pater,’  or  that  the  Tuatha  De 
Danann  had  their  name,  not  from 
the  goddess  Anu,  gen.  Anann,  only, 
of  whom  we  know  something,  but 
from  ‘ the  deities  De  and  Anand  ’ — 
the  former  a new  arrival  in  the 
Irish  pantheon. 

It  is,  nevertheless,  not  so  difficult 
a task — though  it  has  never  yet 
been  done — to  determine  the  broad 
outlines  of  the  old  Irish  pagan 
religion  from  the  relics  of  it  which 
have  come  down  to  us  in  the  ancient 
literature  of  the  country.  What 
the  real  primary  character  of  that 
paganism  was  is  shown  by  the 
numerous  references  in  the  most 


ancient  MSS.  to  the  Elements,  as 
the  most  sacred  and  awful  things 
which  men  could  swear  by.  In  the 
cases  where  mention  is  made  of  the 
oaths  of  certain  celebrated  kings  or 
heroes  the  sanction  may  sometimes 
invoke  more,  sometimes  fewer  of 
the  great  mysterious  forces  of 
nature,  but  most  frequently  it 
includes  Grian  ocus  JEsca,  Nem  ocus 
Talam,  Ld  ocus  Adaig,  Muir  ocus 
Tir,  ‘ By  Sun  and  Moon,  by  Heaven 
and  Earth,  Day  and  Night,  Land 
and  Sea.’  Thus  Loegaire,  son  of 
Ninepledged  Mall,  was  made  by  his 
victorious  enemies  the  Leinstermen 
to  swear  by  the  Elements  that  he 
would  never  again  demand  of  them 
the  odious  cow- tribute,  that  Boruma- 
Laigen  which  in  after  days  gave 
his  surname  to  King  Brian. 

He  afterwards  forgot  his  oath,  and 
exacted  the  tribute,  and  the  chro- 
nicler relating  the  evil  end  of  the 
king,  tells  us  that  ‘ it  was  the  sun 
and  the  wind  that  wrought  his 
death,  because  he  had  violated  their 
sanctity.’  So  King  Ugaine  Mor, 
from  whom  ‘ are  all  that  live  of  the 
seed  of  Eremon,’  all,  that  is,  of  the 
royal  lines  of  the  northern  and 
southern  Hi  Neill,  and  0 Conchobair 
of  Connaught,  made  his  lords  swear 
by  the  elements  visible  and  invisible 
that,  so  long  as  the  sea  flowed 
round  Eriu,  they  and  their  children 
would  keep  its  sceptre  in  his  line  ; 
and,  to  take  an  example  from  a later 
fiction,  the  readers  of  this  magazine 
may  remember  the  adjuration  of  Mac 
Conglinne  ‘by  the  seven  universal 
things,  the  sun  and  moon,  dew  and 
sea,  heaven  and  earth  and  wind.’ 

This  notion  of  the  sanctity  of  the 
great  primary  forces  of  nature,  the 
influence  of  which  on  their  daily 
life  was  constantly  impressing  itself 
on  the  mind  of  primitive  men,  was 
of  course  not  confined  to  the  Gaidel 
or  to  the  Celt.  Some  of  the 
elemental  powers  appear,  together 
with  Greek  and  African  gods,  in  the 


* Eight  hundred  pages. 
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remarkable  treaty  oath  between 
King  Philip  of  Macedon  and  the 
generals  of  the  Carthaginian  and 
Libyan  army,  to  which  Mr.  Tylor 
has  called  attention.  So  ^Eneas 
and  Latinns,  in  the  Roman  epic, 
swear  by  the  Sun,  the  Earth, 
the  Sea,  the  Stars,  by  Juppiter, 
and  Mayors,  and  double-fronted 
Janus,  by  Latona’s  twins,  by  the 
Rivers  and  the  Springs,  the  gods  of 
the  waters,  of  the  skies,  and  of  hell, 
that  their  contract  shall  never  be 
broken,  even  as  the  brass-cased 
sceptre  of  Latinus  shall  never  again 
put  on  the  blossoms  of  its  parent 
tree.9  The  same  ideas  were  not  ex- 
tinct in  mediaeval  times,  for  the 
initiated  of  a Westphalian  Fehm- 
Gericht  swore  on  the  Holy  Marriage 
to  conceal  the  secrets  of  the  court 
‘from  wife  or  child, father  or  mother, 
sister  or  brother,  from  Eire  and 
Wind,  from  all  things  which  are 
warmed  by  the  Sun  or  moistened  by 
the  Rain.’10 

As  the  Greek  or  Roman,  side  by 
side  with  the  sacred  elements, 
Heaven,  Sun,  and  Moon,  invoked 
deities , for  example,  Jupiter,  Phoebus 
Apollo,  Diana,  who  were  nothing  but 
the  same  elements  personified,  so 
beside  the  Dula,  the  divine  elements 
of  ancient  Irish  writings,  those 
writings  abound  in  references  to 
beings  who  were  originally  the 
personified  forces  of  nature,  like  the 
gods  of  Greece,  Rome,  and  ancient 
Germany.  What  is  related  of  these 
beings  is  often  trivial,  self-con- 
tradictory, and  incredible  on  the 
hypothesis  that  they  are  historical 
personages,  while  it  is  explicable 
and  rational  on  the  supposition  that 


they  are  Celtic  gods.  Instead  of 
inference  from  evidence  we  have, 
'of  course,  in  some  cases — Brigit, 
Diancecht,  and  Neit,  for  example — 
the  explicit  statement  of  old  Irish 
authorities. 

It  is  not  always,  however,  in  their 
divine  character  that  the  Irish  gods 
appear  in  the  most  ancient  native 
traditions,  for  those  traditions, 
though  derived  from  very  old  pagan 
sources,  have  come  down  to  us  in 
the  writings  of  Irish  monks,  or  other 
Christian  seanchuidhes,  and  so  have 
gradually  lost  much  of  their  original 
pagan  character.  In  the  Irish  so- 
called  historical  tales,  as  we  now 
have  them,  the  Dagda,  Goibnenn 
the  smith  and  Diancecht  the  Leech, 
unlike  Odin,  Hephaistos  and  Askle- 
pios,  are  rather  mighty  mortals  than 
immortal  gods.  O’Donovan,  indeed, 
in  common  with  most  writers  on 
early  Irish  history,  believed  the  first 
named  of  the  above  personages  to 
be  an  historical  king;  just  as  the 
Tuatha  De  Danann — the  accounts  of 
whom  show  that  they  were  really 
the  dwellers  in  the  Irish  Olympus, 
and  who  are  actually  called  in  the 
Irish  version  of  Nennius  Plebes  De- 
orum , a translation  of  Tuatha  Dee — 
are  spoken  of  by  O’Donovan,  Curry, 
and  Curry’s  editor,  Dr.  Sullivan, 
as  an  historical  people.  And  if  the 
originally  divine  character  of  these 
beings  is  thus  often  forgotten  or  ob- 
scured, much  more  had  the  notion 
perished,  at  the  date  of  the  earliest 
native  references  to  them,  of  the  pri- 
mary nature  of  the  Irish  deities.  The 
Greeks  and  Romans  knew  that 
Hephaistos,  Vulcan,  or  Vesta  were 
all  the  personified  Eire  : — 


9 The  idea  of  the  passage  was  borrowed  from  Homer.  But  Virgil’s  majestic  invoca- 
tion amplifies  and  excels  the  Greek  original : 

Esto  nunc  Sol  testis  et  hsec  mihi  Terra  vocanti 
Quam  propter  tantos  potui  perferre  labores, 

Et  Pater  omnipotens,  et  tu  Saturnia  coniunx, 
lam  melior,  iam  diva,  precor,  tuque  inclute  Mavors  : 

Eontisque,  Fluviosque  voco,  qnseque  iEtheris  alti 
Eeligio,  et  quse  caeruleo  sunt  numina  Ponto. — iEneid,  b.  xii. 

J0  Cf.  Iago’s  oath : 

W itness  yon  ever-burning  lights  above; 

Yon  elements  that  clip  us  round  about. — Othello , Act  3. 
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Nec  tu  aliud  Yestam  quam  yivam  in- 
tellige  Flammam ; 

And  it  could  hardly  be  forgotten 
who  Thor  was  so  long  as  men  re- 
membered that  his  name  was  the 
same  word  with  Thonor  or  Thunder. 
There  is,  however,  nothing  to  show 
that  the  Irish  in  historical  times 
understood  Goibnenn  Goba  and 
Brigit  to  be,  as  they  undoubtedly 
were,  fire-divinities,  or  that  the 
worshippers  of  Crom  or  Anu  knew 
their  gods  to  be  respectively,  as  they 
seem  to  have  been,  Thunder  and  the 
Moon. 

Notwithstanding  some  obscurity 
which  has  thus  grown  round  the 
subject,  we  must  attempt  to  embody 
some  of  the  results  of  rather  long 
attention  to  Irish  mythology  in 
pointing  out,  in  a very  compendious 
way,  who  were  the  chief  divinities 
of  the  Gaidel,  and  what  these  deities 
really  represented. 

First  in  the  company  must  be 
placed  that  Crom  whom,  according 
to  Jocelyn,  the  men  of  Ireland  in 
St.  Patrick’s  time  worshipped  as  the 
‘caput  omnium  deorum,’  whose 
idol  of  gold  stood  in  Mag  Slecht 
(the  Plain  of  Bowing),  in  Cavan, 
with  twelve  subordinate  idols  of 
stone  around  him  ; and  whose  name 
is  even  now  applied  in  Christian 
Ireland  to  Domnach  Gruim  Duibh , 
‘ Cromduff  ’ or  Black  Crom’s 
Sunday,  in  some  years  the  last 
Sunday  in  July,  in  others  the 
first  in  August.  Now,  just  as  the 
name  of  the  German  god  Thor,  and 
as  that  of  Taranis,  the  deity  of  the 
Gauls,  the  kinsmen  of  the  Irish, 
mean  nothing  but  Thunder,  it  seems 
likely  enough  that  a key  to  the 
primary  character  of  the  great  old 


[July 

Irish  deity  Crom  is  preserved  in  the 
word  cruim  (monosyll.)  given  in 
O’Beilly  for  ‘Thunder.’11  It  tends 
to  support  this  view  that  the  neigh- 
bouring nations,  and  notably  those 
Celtic  peoples  more  closely  related 
to  the  Irish,  all  made  the  Thunder 
one  of  their  leading  divinities* 
Taranis  in  Gaul,  Taran  in  Britain,12 
Thor  in  Germany,  Perkun  among 
the  Slavonic  tribes.  Moreover,  we 
shall  presently  see  that  the  Thunder- 
god  seems  to  reappear  somewhat 
later  in  Irish  mythology  under 
another  name. 

A leading  place  among  theTuatha 
De  Danann  is  held  by  two  di- 
vinities who  probably  were  closely 
related  to  each  other,  Neit  and  the 
Dagda.  Concerning  the  former 
little  has  come  down  to  us  beyond 
what  is  conveyed  in  the  short  entry 
in  the  old  glossary  attributed  to 
Cormac,  ‘ Neit,  the  god  of  battle 
among  the  pagan  Gaidel ; and  Ne- 
mon  (was)  his  wife.’ 13  Of  the  second 
god,  the  Dagda,  we  know  more. 
His  pre-eminence  among  the  divine 
company  is  expressed  in  his  other 
name,  Eochaid  Ollathair,  the  All- 
father. Now  we  should  look  for  a 
general  relationship  in  the  pagan- 
ism of  all  the  branches  of  the  Celtic 
family;  and  in  examining  the  na- 
ture of  the  Irish  principal  god  we 
may  expect  light  to  be  thrown  on 
the  question  by  comparison  of  the 
traditions  concerning  him  with 
what  is  known  of  the  chief  deity 
of  the  Gauls.  Of  these  last,  Caesar 
writes,  ‘ Deum  maxime  Mercurium 
colunt ;’  giving  the  name  of  a Ro- 
man to  a Celtic  divinity.  The 
same  Roman  deity  Mercurius  was 
on  several  accounts  identified  with 


11  It  should  make  its  genitive  crom-a,  like  druim,  droma,  fuil,  fola ; hut  the  present 
writer  is  unable  to  produce  an  example. 

12  Taran,  called  ‘ Etirun  idal  na  mBretan ’ (Etirun  idol  of  the  Britons)  in  the  Irish 
legendary  topography,  the  Dinnsenchus. 

13  If  Neit,  Neid,  Nemid  was  originally  a heaven-god,  whose  name  is  derived  from 
nem,  heaven,  his  character  as  a battle-deity  finds  a parallel  in  the  case  of  Tiw,  who  has 
given  a name  to  the  third  day  of  our  week ; for  the  word  tiw,  Goth,  tins,  0.  H.  Germ., 
zio,  is  believed  with  good  reason  to  be  akin  to  the  root  seen  in  Zeus,  Dio-s,  Jov-is, 
div-us,  and  to  mean  the  bright,  shining  sky. 
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the  German  supreme  god  Odin. 
Both  were  psychopomps — they  led 
the  souls  of  the  dead  to  the  other 
world — and  both  were  the  bestowers 
of  wealth.  The  primary  character 
of  the  two  gods  was  probably  the 
same,  for,  so  far  at  least  as  he  is 
identifiable  with  Hermes,  the  wing- 
footed  Mercury,  messenger  of  the 
gods,  can  be  nothing  but  a wind- 
god  ; while  Odin  is  the  god  of  the 
sky  and  the  stormy  blast.  It  is 
probable,  then,  that  the  Gaulish 
Mercury,  their  chief  deity,  had  some 
of  the  characteristics  of  Odin ; and 
we  find  that  the  Irish  correspond- 
ing deity  is,  as  might  be  expected, 
a similar  being,  uniting  in  himself 
— like  Perkun,  and,  indeed,  Olym- 
pian Jove — the  characters  of  both 
Odin  and  Thor. 

For  not  only  is  the  Dagda  the 
Allfather,  like  Odin,  but  as  Odin 
is  a furious  rider,  so  the  Irish 
divinity  is  Eochaid,  a name  which 
signifies  a horseman  ;14  and  is  pro- 
bably, also,  that  mythic  king 
‘ Eochaid  the  Huntsman,’  whom  the 
Donegal  Annalists  (called  ‘ The 
•Four  Masters  ’)  mention  at  the  Age 
of  the  World  4357.  As  Odin,  too, 
is  wrapped  in  a grey  mantle  of 
cloud,  and  rides  a grey  horse,  it  is 
said  of  the  Dagda  in  the  ancient 
poem  on  Aileach,  ‘ greyer  than  the 
grey  mist  was  the  aspect  of  the 
man.’  He  has  a wondrous  caul- 
dron (Coire-in-Dagdai),  like  that 
which  Thor  took  from  the  giant 
Hymir,  and  in  which  some  recog- 
nise the  vaulted  sky ; a famous 
anvil  (Inneoin-in-Dagdai),  and  a 
handstone  (Dirna-in-Dagdai),  which 
returned  of  itself  to  the  place  from 
whence  it  was  thrown,  just  like 
Thor’s  thunderbolt  hammer,  and 
anvil.  The  not  less  famous  Lorg- 


in-Dagdai  (the  missile  Club  of  the 
Dagda  P),  often  mentioned  in  old 
Irish  writings,  is  probably  nothing 
but  the  same  wonderful  weapon. 
His  name  Dagda  seems  to  mean 
the  Good  One , and  is,  perhaps, 
euphuistic,  like  that  of  the  Good 
People.  As  the  giver  of  wealth, 
and  the  conductor  of  the  souls  of 
the  dead  to  the  nether  world,  All- 
father Odin,  or  Mercurius,  or  All- 
father Eochaid,  the  Dagda,  is  iden- 
tifiable with  Father  Dis ; and  it  was 
from  this  latter,  the  god  of  the  dark 
and  gloomy  shades,  that  the  Gauls 
in  Csesar’s  time  all  claimed  to  have 
descended.  In  other  words,  the 
people  of  the  extreme  west,  the 
land  of  the  setting  sun,  deified  that 
darkness  from  which  they  seemed  to 
have  sprung.  How  the  Gaidel  of 
Eriu  were  still  further  west  than 
their  Gallic  kinsmen,  and  it  seems 
highly  probable  both  that  their 
cultus  of  the  Dagda  (in  so  far  as 
that  divinity  is  identifiable  with  the 
Gallic  Mercury),  and  even  their 
very  name  (Gaidel),  bear  testimony 
to  the  existence  of  a belief  in  an- 
cient Ireland  analogous  to  that  en- 
tertained respecting  their  own  origin 
by  the  Gauls.  We  find  tribes  in 
Ireland  called  the  Corea- Oidce  (lit. 

£ Children,  people,  of  Night’),  and 
Corca-Duibne  (£  Children  of  Dark- 
ness ’),  the  latter  in  the  extreme 
west  of  Kerry,  and  the  first  element 
of  the  unexplained  name  Gaidel 
may  possibly  be  adaig , or  agaid 
(such  inversions  not  being  uncom- 
mon), ‘ night.’  If  so,  the  name 
would  mean  the  same  as  Corea 
Oidce,  the  Night-Folk,  the  people 
of  the  dark  west.15 

From  the  Dagda  we  naturally 
pass  to  his  bride  Anu,  the  Mor- 
rigain,  a title  that  in  the  form  in 


14  Earlier  echid,  which  occurs  as  a gloss  for  equitius.  Ir.  ech  — equus.  We  may  see 
the  name  of  the  Dagda  in  that  of  the  Eochu,  from  whom,  according  to  an  old  legend, 
Loch  nEchach  (Loch  Neagh)  has  its  name. 

15  Cf.  also  the  western  tribe  Hi  Dorchaide,  i.e.  ‘Descendants  of  Darkness.’  That  they 
themselves  had  a family  tradition  of  this  origin  is  shown  by  the  occurrence  of  the  nam  e 
Mca-na-hOidche  (‘  Son  of  the  Night’)  among  them  ; and  by  the  name  of  their  territory, 

‘ Tuath-an-hachnidh  ’ (recte  T.  na-haidchi),  1 the  Night-Country.’ 
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winch  we  have  it  means  the  Great 
Queen,  and  recalls  the  Magna  Mater 
of  elassic  mythology.  Of  Anu,  or 
Aine,  from  whom  a well-known 
mountain  near  Killarney  had  its 
name,  Da  Gic  Anainne , Duae 
Mammae  Anae , Mr.  Crowe  wrote, 

‘ She  is  most  infallibly  the  Bona 
Dea.’  Without  undertaking  to 
interpret  this  dictum,  and  fix  who 
the  Bona  Dea  herself  was,  one  may 
point  out  that  one  sense  of  Aine  in 
Irish  dictionaries  is  ‘ the  moon  ; ’ 
that  the  white-horned  bull  was 
sacred  to  the  goddess ; that  she 
could  be  transformed,  like  To,  into 
a heifer  ; and  that  if  lunatics — the 
moon-struck — seated  themselves  on 
Anu’s  Stone,  at  Dunany  (Dun- 
Aine)  they  became  incurable,  while 
rabid  dogs  were  impelled  by  some 
irresistible  impulse  to  come  and 
howl  round  the  same  wonderful 
spot.  These  facts  point  to  the 
lunar  character  of  the  deity.  We 
have  seen  that  her  consort  or  lover, 
Eochaid  Ollathair,  or  the  Dagda,  is 
a sort  of  Celtic  Odin,  and  the  loves 
of  the  Morrigain  and  the1  Dagda 
correspond  to  those  of  Odin  and 
Ereyga,  to  the  tale'of  Pan  and  Luna, 
and  to  other  myths  referable  to  the 
apparent  chase  of  the  wind  after 
the  moon.16  According  to  one 
tradition,  Boind,  whose  grave  was 
shown  beside  the  black  and  silent 
waters  of  Boyne,  to  which  she  gave 
a name,  was  also  wife  to  the  Dagda. 
In  her  the  moon-goddess  is  more 
easily  recognisable ; for  Boind, 
Bofind  means  the  White  Cow  of 
heaven,  while  Nechtan  (her  spouse 
according  to  other  accounts)  is 
probably  no  less  than  the  ancient 
Night  (Skr.  nakta,  Gr.  vvkt-oq 
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(j'.u£),  Lat.  noct-is  (nox),  Irish 
noclit).  Dr.  Whitley  Stokes  con- 
nects the  name  Anu  with  an  old 
gloss  aMib , £ divitiis.’  It  is,  however, 
possible  that  the  word  has  lost  a v , 
that  it  is  connected  with  the 
Welsh  Awen,  and  the  DEA 
AVESNlTlA  of  Continental  in- 
scriptions found  on  Celtic  ground, 
and  even  that  it  is  recognisable  as 
far  away  as  Aven-io  (Avignon)  in 
South-eastern  Gaul,  on  the  coins 
of  which  appear  both  the  crescent 
moon  and  the  Boar,  the  well-known 
symbol  of  the  Mother  of  the  G ods. 
The  prominence  of  the  moon-cultus 
among  the  Irish  Celts  is  probably 
to  be  explained  by  the  notion  as  to 
their  Darkness-origin.  TheHight- 
Eolk  worshipped  above  all  the 
queen  of  the  night.17 

The  Irish  pantheon  included 
three  fire-divinities,  Goibnenn  Goba, 
or  the  Smith,  Cualand  Cerd  (or  the 
metal-worker)  and  Brigit,  ‘ goddess 
of  poetry,  of  smith’s  work,  and  of 
healing.’  To  these  should  no  doubt 
be  added  a fourth,  Lug  Lamfada 
(long-hand), whose  name  (lug,  glow- 
ing, flaming  bright)  is  probably 
connected  with  that  of  the  Scan- 
dinavian Loki  (as  with  the  Eng- 
lish word  low,  flame),  but  whose 
original  character  is  less  plainly 
recognisable  than  that  of  the 
deities  just  named.  The  oldest 
mention  of  Goibnenn  the  Smith  ap- 
pears to  occur  in  the  MS.  codex  of 
Priscian,  adjudged  by  Zeuss  to  the 
eighth  century,  which  was  probably 
written  in  a monastery  in  the  county 
of  Leitrim,  but  which  has  since 
found  its  way  to  that  of  Saint  Gall 
in  Switzerland.  The  MS.  abounds 
in  glosses  and  marginal  memoranda 


16  We  must  add  the  rape  of  Helen ; for  Paris  and  Helene  seem  to  be  etymologically 
identical  with  Pan  and  Selene,  and  to  refer  primarily  to  the  wind  and  the  moon.  The 
tradition  that  poets  were  struck  blind  for  writing  ill  of  Helen  seems  to  point  to  an  ancient 
moon-superstition. 

17  Anu  would  appear  to  have  been  far  from  forgotten  in  Ireland  in  Camden’s  time : 

‘ I cannot  tell  whether  the  wilder  sort  of  the  Irishry  yeeld  divine  honottr  unto  the 
Moone ; for  when  they  see  her  first  after  the  change,  commonly  they  bow  the  knee,  and 
say  over  the  Lord’s  prayer,  and  so  soon  as  they  have  made  an  end,  they  speake  unto  the 
Moone  with  a loud  voice  in  this  manner : Leave  us  as  whole  and  sound  as  thou  hast 
found  us.’  Good  in  Camden,  On  the  Maners  of  the  Irishry. 
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in  ancient  Irish,  the  monk  who 
wrote  them  telling  ns  in  one  place 
4 it  has  grown  dark  on  me  ’ (is 
dorchae  dom ),  in  another  c The  ink 
is  bad  and  the  parchment  new 
(ever)  since  I neglect  to  say  the 
grace,’  18  or  praying  that  Patric  and 
Brigit  may  prevent  Maelbrigte 
(the  abbot  perhaps)  from  being 
angry  with  the  scribe  for  the  bad 
writing.  Side  by  side  with  these 
simple  memoranda  of  the  monastic 
copyist  occur  some  charms  which 
show  that  the  monks  of  Inis-Matoc 
in  the  eighth  century  had  not  for- 
gotten the  ancient  power  of  the 
Tuatha  Dee.  Goibnenn  Goba  is  in- 
voked for  the  cure  of  strangury ; 
against  some  other  ailment  the 
charmer  wishes  4 the  cure  that 
Diancecht  left  with  his  people.’ 
Gualand  Cerd  gave  a name  to  a 
personage  much  more  celebrated, 
that  Celtic  Achilles,  the  darling  of 
Irish  romancists,  as  of  the  women 
of  Eriu,  the  ‘comely,  wounding, 
battle-victorious  champion,’  the  for- 
tissimus  her  os  Scotorum,  Cu-Chulaind 
(Cuchullin)  himself.19 

The  fire-goddess  Brigit,  the 
daughter  of  the  Dagda,  is  an  im- 
portant figure  in  Irish  mythology. 
In  Christian  times  she  became  con- 
founded in  the  popular  mind  with 
‘the  little  fair  one  fromC  urrach  Liffe,  ’ 
Saint  Brigit  of  Cell-dara ; and  the 
nuns  of  Kildare,  as  we  know  from 
Giraldus,  kept  the  sacred  fire  of 
Brigit  for  some  centuries  unex- 
tinguished in  a stone  cell  near  the 
Abbey  church  which  is  still  pointed 
out  as  the  Pire-House.  In  the  name 
of  the  goddess  Dr.  Siegfried  and  Dr. 
Whitley  Stokes  saw  the  root  found 
in  the  name  of  the  tribe  Brigantes 


and  of  the  goddess  Brigantia  ; and 
also,  as  they  thought,  in  the  Medic 
brahman , a prayer,  and  the  Latin 
vreces.  To  the  present  writer  it 
seems  more  probable,  though  space 
will  not  allow  him  to  produce  the 
arguments  for  his  view,  that  Brigit 
contains  (as  native  etymologists 
have  always  held  it  does)  a root 
found  in  the  living  Irish  word  breo, 
‘flame,  fire,’  and  means,  like  Gua- 
land , nothing  but  the  fire  divinity. 
That  such,  at  all  events,  was  the 
character  of  the  goddess  may  be 
gathered  from,  among  many  refer- 
ences to  her,  that  cited  by  Todd  in 
the  notes  to  the  Irish  version  of 
Nennius,  ‘ Brigit,  woman  of  mighty 
roarings,’  and  ‘ Brigit  the  greatest 
eater  among  them  520  (in  the  ancient 
satire  on  the  Bards,  ‘ The  Progress 
of  the  Burdensome  Company  ’), 
phrases  describing  the  roaring  and 
devouring  flame.21 

It  would  be  interesting  to  examine 
other  Irish  deities,  such  as  the  sea- 
god  Manannan  mac  Lir,  who  has 
given0  a name  to  the  Isle  of 
Mann  and  to  Loch  Corrib,22 
Diancecht  the  Leech,  the  god  of 
healing, — perhaps  the  APOLLO 
ANTENOCITICVS  of  British 
inscriptions;  or  Macha  Mongruad 
(red-haired),  who  looks  like  a 
Celtic  analogue  of  Rutila  Aurora ; 
Ogma,  who  taught  men  the  secret 
of  the  oghum-craobh,  the  writing 
of  which  many  examples  yet 
survive  in  Ireland  and  Wales ; 
and  last  but  not  least,  that  famous 
Find,  son  of  Cumal,  whose  exploits 
were  told  in  so  many  marvellous 
Irish  legends  that  the  very  word 
Finn-sgeul  (Finn-story)  has  become 
a sort  of  generic  name  for  incredible 


18  0 ni  epur  na  haill  [e].  Zeuss  and  Ebel  leave  the  words  untranslated. 

19  The  name  of  this  solar  hero,  for  such  there  can  he  little  doubt  he  is,  means 
‘ Hound  of  Cualand.’ 

20  Todd’s  ‘ Irish  Nennius,’  p.  261,  Brigid  ban  balcc  nuallan ; Trom-Ddim  (paper  copy, 
British  Museum). 

21  Cual,  a coal  of  fire,  fire ; allied  to  the  English  coal.  Goibnenn  (like  Goba)  is  ‘ Smith.’ 

22  In  Irish  Loch  Orbsein,  Orbsen  being  another  name  of  Manannan. 
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tales,  and  wlio  was  in  late  days 
to  find  a new  lease  of  fame  in 
distant  Alba  under  tbe  barbaric 
name  £ Fin  gal 5 — a sort  of  verbal 
centaur — ievented  by  James  Mac- 
pherson.  The  enquiry  would  be 
interesting  also,  how  it  has  come 
about  that  there  are  at  least  two 
distinct  cycles  in  Irish  mythology, 
that  of  the  Dagda  and  his  three 
sons,  of  Neit,  Anu,  Macha,  and 
Badb,  and  that,  apparently  of  a 
later  date,  comprising  Find  mac 
Cumail,  Diarmait,Cailte  mac  Bonain 
and  Oisin.23  This,  however,  is  not  the 
place  for  such  an  investigation,  and 
the  reader  will  perhaps  admit  that 
enough  has  been  said  to  show— 
which  was  the  aim  of  the  foregoing 
rapid  glance  at  the  paganism  of  the 
Gaidel — that  Irish  heathenism  was 
related  to  that  of  Greece,  Borne  and 
ancient  Germany,  was  nothing  but 
a worship  of  the  personified  elements 
of  nature,  and  therefore  points  to 
the  conclusion  indicated  also  by  an 
examination  of  the  language,  that 
the  people  were  a branch  of  the 
family  of  nations  now  generally  de- 
signated by  the  convenient  name 
Aryan,  or  Indo-European. 

Looking  to  the  affinities  of 
language  and  religion,  and  also  to 
the  recorded  physical  characteristics 
of  the  people,  we  must  apparently 
conclude — and  many  would  be  dis- 
posed to  form  this  conclusion  ir- 
respective of  the  philological  and 
other  evidence  referred  to  above — 
that  the  Celts  of  Ireland,  as  those  of 
Britain,  found  their  way  into  their 
western  home  from  the  shores  of 
Gaul,  of  Germany,  and  possibly  of 
Spain  ; and  that  whatever  may  now 
be  the  differences  between  the  Celt 
and  the  Teuton,  those  nations, 
which  were  originally  neighbours 
as  to  geographical  position,  cannot 
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have  been  divided  in  blood  to  the 
extent  which  has  been  often  sup- 
posed. 

Having  said  so  much  in  contri- 
bution to  the  inquiry,  Who  were  the 
ancient  Irish  in  point  of  race,  we 
may  be  allowed  to  offer,  in  con- 
clusion, a word  as  to  who  they  were 
^-ot — as  to  races  which  cannot  enter 
into  the  ancestry  of  the  Gaidel.  Dr. 
Sullivan  states,  c The  Irish  Aithechs 
or  tenants  of  to-day  are  composed 
of  the  descendants  of  Firbolgs  and 
other  British  and  Belgic  races, 
Umorians,  Fomorians,  Tuatha  De 
Danands,  Milesians,  Gauls,  Nor- 
wegians, Anglo-Saxons,  Anglo-Nor- 
mans, and  English.’  24  So  a well- 
known  writer  on  prehistoric  monu- 
ments, speaking  of  the  great  cham- 
bered tumuli  on  the  Boyne,  tells  us 
‘ their  inception  is  probably  due  to 
the  great  Mongoloid  tomb-builders 
of  Turan,  viz.,  the  Euskarian,  long- 
headed, swarthy,  dark-haired  Fir- 
bolgs, sometimes  called  the  viri 
Bullorum,  with  stone  implements 
and  weapons  : they  may  have  been 
improved  upon,  inhabited,  and  for- 
tified by  the  succeeding  Aryan  race 
of  Celtse,  the  blue-eyed,  fair- haired, 
bullet-headed  Tuatha-de-Danaan, 
the  Tlebes  Deorum , with  their  con- 
spicuous metallurgic  skill,  the 
manufacturers  of  the  gold  torques 
and  such  like,  and  the  originators 
of  the  Ogham  scribings.’  25 

After  what  has  been  said  in  this 
paper  of  the  presence  of  the  element 
of  myth  in  old  Irish  traditions,  the 
reader  must  decide  for  himself 
whether  one  race  at  least,  the 
Tuatha  De  Danann,  must  not  be 
withdrawn  from  the  above  category 
of  the  ancestors  of  the  Irish,  as 
being  primarily  a purely  mythic 
people,  the  race  of  the  Celtic  gods. 
But  it  is  not  incompatible  with  such 


23  Find  (‘the  Bright,  Fair’)  should  perhaps  rather  he  classed  with  Cu-Chulaind  as  a 
mythical  hero  than  a god.  He  is  probably  either  (i)  the  Sun,  or  (2)  the  Heaven-god. 

24  Introduction,  p.  xxiv. 

25  Captain  Oliver,  in  the  Athenceum  for  the  27th  March,  1875. 
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a conclusion  tliat  tribes  in  Ireland 
traced  their  descent  from  and 
claimed  the  name  of  this  very  Divine- 
Folk,  just  as  in  other  countries  his- 
torical kings  claimed  a pedigree 
from  Herakles  or  Odin. 

With  respect  to  the  Fomore  we 
will  not  on  the  present  occasion  do 
more  than  point  out  that  in  Irish 
traditions  they  appear  as  mighty 
giants — from  whom  the  wonderful 
footway  they  made  from  the  Innse- 
Gall(the  Isles  of  the  Stranger- Tribes, 
Hebrides)  to  Erin  has  its  name  even 
yet,  Clochan  na-bFomore,  ‘ The 
Giants’  Causeway  ’ ; that  they  bear 
Irish  names  found  on  examination 
to  imply  monstrosity  or  distortion 
of  shape  ; and  are,  like  the  Feru- 
Bolg,  great  builders,  recalling  those 
giants  of  classical  story  who  piled 
Pelion  on  Ossa,  and  those  from 
whom  certain  massive  ancient  works 
had  the  name  Cyclopean.  Such 
beings  can  hardly  belong  to  any 
race  but  that  of  the  angry  elements  ; 
and  their  contests,  as  at  Mag- 
Tuired  (in  the  far  West  of  the 
island),  with  the  Tuatha  Dee  look 
very  like  an  old  Celtic  version  of 
the  War  of  the  Titans  with  the 
Gods. 

It  would  be  very  hazardous,  as  it  is 
often  hard,  to  mark  the  line  be- 
tween early  history  and  myth,  to 
maintain  that  there  was  no  historical 
people  in  Ireland  called  Feru-Bolg 
or  Feru-Bolc,  and  that  the  name 
had  no  connection  with  that  of  the 
Continental  Belgas  and  the  Volcse, 
whose  primitive  name,  according  to 
the  readings  of  some  MSS.,  was 
Bolgae,26  and  whose  wanderings  oc- 
cupy so  distinguished  a place  in  the 
history  of  the  Gauls.  Such  place- 
names  as  Mag-Senceneoil  (‘  Plain  of 
the  Old  Stock,’  ‘ old  race’),  so-called, 
as  was  said,  from  Feru-Bolg,  point 
at  least  to  differences  of  race.  Yet 


26  Long,  in  Csesarem,  p.  279. 

27  Curry,  M.  and  C.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  122,  citi: 
century. 


many  circumstances  tend  to  show 
that  the  Feru-Bolg  of  the  earliest 
Irish  written  traditions  cannot  be  his- 
torical, anymore  than  the  Tuatha  De 
Danann,  or  the  Fomore  : (1)  If  the 
traditions  concerning  them  really 
referred  to  an  historical  people  we 
should  expect  to  find  some  indica- 
tions of  differences  of  language. 
How  the  names  of  the  individuals 
mentioned  in  Irish  legend  as  belong- 
ing to  the  Feru-Bolg  (and  a similar 
remark  applies  in  the  case  of  the 
Fomore,  the  Clanna-Neimid,  and  the 
other  mythic  races)  indicate  no  such 
difference,  being  always  plainly  in 
the  one  language,  the  old  Irish, 
which  is  found  in  the  names  of  kings 
or  heroes  of  the  other  races.  (2) 
The  circumstances  of  the  fight  of 
the  Feru-Bolg  with  the  Divine-Folk 
suggest  a mythological  interpreta- 
tion of  that  renowned  contest : for 
it,  also,  took  place  in  the  extreme 
West  of  Ireland,  and  on  Midsummer 
Day,  as  the  great  struggle  between 
the  Fomore  and  the  Tuatha  Dee  was 
on  the  last  day  of  summer,  or  Hovem- 
ber  Eve.  The  King  of  the  Feru- 
Bolg,  Eothaile — whom  we  shall  find 
reason  to  suspect  to  be  a fire-giant 
— fled  from  the  field,  when  the  day 
was  lost,  with  a guard  of  a hundred 
brave  men,  £ in  search  of  water  to 
allay  his  burning  thirst  ’ ; and  by 
the  water  of  the  sea  he  fell,  on 
Tragh-Eothaile  ‘ Eothaile’s  Strand,’ 
in  Sligo,  £ Trawohelly  ’ in  the  speech 
of  the  Gall.  His  great  earn,  still 
standing,  on  this  strand  was  one  of 
the £ wonders  of  Ireland,’  and,  though 
not  apparently  elevated,  the  water 
could  never  cover  it.  (3)  The  Feru- 
Bolg  are  identified  with  the  Clanna- 
Umoir  ( £ Umorians.’  ) 27  How  the 
names  of  the  leaders  of  these 
Children  of  Umor,  and  the  name  of 
their  progenitor,  relate  to  Fire. 
Timor  (£  great-fire  ’)  and  Oengus , 


ig  Mac  Liag,  a poet  of  the  end  of  the  tenth 
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both  contain  in  all  probability  that 
old  Celtic  word  oed  or  ud28  1 a spark 
of  fire,’  ‘ fire,’  which  occurs  as  the 
name  of  one  of  tbe  sons  of  the  Dagda 
and  of  many  Irish  kings,  and  which 
M.  Arbois  de  Jubainville  and  others 
recognise  in  the  famous  Gallic 
tribe- name  Aedui.29  So  the  name  of 
Umor’s  son  is  Adar=-‘Y ire.’ 

It  would  thus  appear  that  the 
Irish  mythological  Feru-Bolg  were 
beings  of  the  Fire ; and  one  is  in- 
clined to  see  in  their  name,  which 
has  long  been  a puzzle  to  Irish 
etymologists,  nothing  but  the 
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Bellows-Men  (Ir.  bolg,  a bellows), 
and  to  recognise  in  them  a race  of 
Celtic  Cyclops.30  And  though  there 
may  have  been  tribes  in  Ireland  in 
late  times  who  were  believed,  or 
who  believed  themselves,  to  belong 
to  the  Tuatha  De  Danann  or  Feru- 
Bolg,  yet,  looking  to  the  character 
of  the  written  traditions  concerning 
these  races,  to  say  that  the  Irish 
nation  are  descended  from  them 
seems  like  deducing  the  descent  of 
the  Hellenes  from  the  Olympian 
gods,  the  Cyclops  and  the  Titans. 

David  Fitzgerald. 


28  Ibid.  p.  132  ; but  the  orthography  ud  does  not  occur  in  dictionaries. 

29  Oed,  now  Aod  (‘  ee’),  is  yet  a common  name  in  Ireland,  but  is  hardly  recognisable 
in  the  English  form,  Hugh.  That  this,  in  some  cases  at  least,  is  the  first  element  in 
the  name  Oengus  (now  Aongus,  or  Angus),  and  that  it  simply  meant  fire  (and  not  oen, 
one,  as  Zeuss  surmised)  may  be  safely  gathered  from  such  examples  in  pedigrees  as 
Oengus  mac  Oengobandd  (Oengus  C6ile  De),  where  the  second  name  is  the  genitive 
form  of  Oed-an-Goba,  ‘ Oed  the  Smith.' 

80  Feru  is  ‘ Men,’  plural  of  fer,  which  is  allied  to  vir. 
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JERSEY  AFFAIRS. 


URINGr  tlie  last  two  or  three 
years  various  sinister  reports 
from  Jersey — now  of  discreditable 
banking  disasters,  now  of  epidemics 
of  fevers  and  small -pox  ; now  of 
abortive  attempts  on  the  part  of  the 
authorities  to  bolster  up  tottering 
finances  by  issues  of  paper  money — 
have  attracted  rather  more  of  public 
notice  than  is  generally  bestowed 
on  a petty  dependency.  The  oppor- 
tunity seems  a favourable  one  for 
some  account  of  the  working  of 
the  strange  medley  of  ancient  forms 
and  modern  chicanery  under  which 
the  affairs  of  the  island  are  con- 
ducted. 

All  the  powers  of  government 
are  in  Jersey  centred  in  the 
‘ States,’  a semi- oligarchical,  semi- 
representative body,  whose  autho- 
rity is  so  far  treated  as  sovereign 
that  their  arms  and  superscription 
are  impressed  upon  the  local  copper 
coinage.  About  half  the  members 
of  the  States  are  life  members. 
These  are  the  twelve  rectors  of  the 
twelve  parishes  of  the  island,  who 
are  appointed  by  the  Crown,  and 
the  twelve  jurats,  or  judges,  of  the 
Royal  Court,  who  are  elected  by 
vote  of  the  whole  island.  The 
constables  and  deputies,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  chosen  by  the  parishes. 
There  are  twelve  constables,  one  for 
each  parish,  and  fourteen  deputies, 
the  town  parish  of  St.  Heliers, 
which  contains  fully  half  the  popu- 
lation of  the  island,  electing  three, 
and  each  of  the  eleven  country 
parishes  one.  The  constables  and 
deputies,  being  elected  for  three 
years  only,  are,  unlike  the  rectors 
and  jurats,  practically  responsible 
to  the  constituencies.  A consider- 
able portion,  however,  of  the  revenue 
of  the  island  is,  by  virtue  of  some 
ancient  anomaly,  under  the  control 
of  the  jurats,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
other  members  of  the  States.  Dif- 
fering in  this  respect  from  our 
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Colonial  legislatures,  the  States  ot 
Jersey  have  neither  Administration 
nor  Opposition,  neither  Finance 
Minister  nor  financial  statement. 
Each  member  proposes  whatever 
legislation  and  expenditure  he  thinks 
proper,  and  a member  severely  cri- 
tical upon  the  money  grants  pro- 
posed by  others  must  expect  to  fare 
but  ill  when  he  comes  to  propose  a 
grant  himself.  It  may  be  stated  as 
a rule  to  which  there  are  exceptions, 
that  the  most  cultivated  and  wealthy 
class  in  Jersey  do  not  seek  to  be- 
come members  of  the  States. 
Young  Jerseymen  of  great  talent, 
indeed,  generally  transfer  them- 
selves to  some  field  of  exertion 
more  extensive  than  an  island  twelve 
miles  long  and  with  less  than  60,000 
inhabitants.  From  these  and  other 
causes  the  States  of  Jersey,  though 
decked  with  lofty  attributes  and  a 
high-sounding  title,  are  as  regards 
knowledge  and  intelligence  in  the 
nature  of  a town  council.  Cer- 
tainly their  debates  are  much 
poorer  in  ability,  as  well  as  richer 
in  claptrap,  than  those  of  most  of 
the  larger  English  municipal  bodies. 
The  practical  action  of  the  States 
as  rulers  of  Jersey  is  of  one  cha- 
racter with  reference  to  matters  of 
legislation,  and  of  another  and  a 
widely  different  character  with 
reference  to  finance. 

As  a legislative  body  the  States 
are,  and  have  long  been,  in  a state  of 
simple  and  absolute  torpidity.  Bills 
are  every  year  brought  in,  debated, 
and  shelved,  but  nothing  of  real  con- 
sequence or  value  is  ever  passed,  or 
expected  to  be  passed.  Yet  nowhere 
are  most  of  the  benefits  of  modern 
legislation  more  sorely  needed.  The 
ancient  laws  of  Jersey  were  of 
course  those  of  the  Duchy  of  Nor- 
mandy, and  such  as  were  the  laws  of 
Normandy  at  the  time  of  its  rean- 
nexation to  the  French  Crown  in 
the  reign  of  John,  such  for  the  most 
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part  are  the  laws  of  Jersey  now. 
Mixed  with  a host  of  mischievous 
old  absurdities,  prejudicial  to  all 
alike,  have  grown  up  in  process  of 
time  many  unjust  and  shortsighted 
legal  devices  for  favouring  the 
Jerseyman  at  the  expense  of  the 
stranger  within  his  gates.  More- 
over, as  the  Norman  lawgivers,  un- 
fortunately for  Jersey,  concerned 
themselves  little  or  nothing  about 
various  matters  deemed  important 
at  the  present  day,  in  addition  to 
the  many  cases  in  which  the  laws 
of  Jersey  operate  ill,  there  are  very 
many  others  in  which  there  is 
practically  no  law  at  all. 

Of  the  actual  absurdities  of  the 
island  law  perhaps  not  a bad  in- 
stance is  the  celebrated  £ Clameur 
de  Haro,’  which  so  much  interests 
the  inquisitive  visitor  that  it  may 
almost  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
lions  of  Jersey.  However  attrac- 
tive to  the  antiquary,  this  proceed- 
ing is  for  practical  purposes  fraught 
with  infinite  clumsiness  and  wrong. 
In  England  if  a man  in  the  actual 
possession  of  property  begins  to 
pull  down  or  alter  buildings,  cut 
timber,  or  do  any  similar  act  to  the 
prejudice  of  any  other  person  in- 
terested, the  latter  states  upon  oath 
in  an  affidavit  the  facts  which  give 
him  the  right  to  interfere,  and 
applies  to  a Vice-Chancellor  for  an 
injunction.  But  the  Jerseyman 
under  the  like  circumstances,  nei- 
ther pledging  his  oath  to  any  facts, 
nor  submitting  his  case  to  any 
judgment  except  his  own,  enters 
upon  the  disputed  premises,  falls 
down  upon  his  knees,  and  ex- 
claims aloud,  £ Haro,  Haro,  a l’aide, 
mon  prince ; on  me  fait  tort ! ’ 
The  word  ‘ Haro  ’ is  explained  by 
the  local  antiquaries  to  be  a cor- 
ruption of  £Ah,  Hollo,’  the  Rollo 
thus  invoked  being  Rollo,  first 
Duke  of  Normandy  and  ancestor  of 
William  the  Conqueror.  At  the 
sound  of  these  cabalistic  words,  all 
workmen  are  bound  by  Jersey  law 
immediately  to  quit  the  spot,  and 


remove  their  tools,  and  the  place 
must  be  left  exactly  as  it  is  until 
the  matter  is  adjudicated  on  by  the 
Royal  Court.  The  Jerseyman  is 
thus,  in  fact,  his  own  Vice-Chan- 
cellor, and  himself  issues  out  of 
his  own  mouth  whatever  injunctions 
he  may  think  he  stands  in  need  of. 
But  his  injunctions  have  a far  wider 
operation  than  those  of  the  English 
judge,  for  while  in  England  the 
party  in  possession  may,  upon  show- 
ing a proper  case,  have  the  injunc- 
tion dissolved  within  a few  days,  in 
Jersey  years  may,  and  often  do, 
elapse  before  the  decision  of  the 
Royal  Court  can  be  obtained. 
During  all  this  time  the  buildings 
must  be  left  to  crumble,  the  timber 
to  rot,  and  the  presumptive  but 
ousted  owner  to  settle  as  best  he 
can  with  his  builders  or  labourers 
for  as  much  as  they  had  executed  of 
the  interrupted  works.  It  is  true 
that  he  who  has,  as  a Jersey  law- 
book expresses  it,  ‘without  just 
grounds  called  on  the  name  of 
Rollo,’  is  liable  by  the  island  law  to 
be  amerced,  and  to  payment  of 
costs ; but  this  is  but  poor  comfort 
to  the  party  whose  enjoyment  of 
his  property  has  been  interrupted. 

A still  more  marvellous  device 
for  the  frustration  of  justice  obtains 
in  many  cases  of  insolvency.  Instead 
of  a rateable  distribution  of  the 
debtor’s  property  amongst  the  cre- 
ditors, alist  is  made  of  his  liabilities, 
in  the  order  in  which  they  were 
incurred.  The  option  is  then 
given  to  the  creditor  lowest  on  the 
list  to  £ make  himself  tenant,  after 
decree,’  as  it  is  called — that  is  to 
say,  to  take  over  to  himself  the 
whole  of  the  debtor’s  property,  on 
his  undertaking  to  make  payment 
in  full  of  the  whole  of  the  debts 
on  the  list  coming  before  his  own. 
This,  of  course,  would  be  a losing 
bargain  for  the  creditor,  unless  the 
insolvent’s  property  were  more  than 
sufficient  to  pay  all  these  preceding 
debts  in  full.  But  if  the  creditor 
refuses,  he  thereby  loses  all  right  to 
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receive  anything  whatever,  and  his 
debt  is  extinguished.  The  same 
offer  is  then  made  to  the  creditor 
last  but  one  on  the  list,  and  if  he 
refuses,  the  process  is  carried  on, 
until,  by  the  extinguishment  of  the 
debts  of  the  creditors  refusing,  it 
at  last  becomes  worth  while  for 
some  creditor  to  make  himself  ten- 
ant. To  do  this  with  any  degree  of 
prudence,  it  is,  of  course,  indispen- 
sable that  the  creditor  should  be  a 
man  of  business,  and,  moreover, 
should  have  local  knowledge,  en- 
abling him  to  judge  pretty  accu- 
rately what  is  to  be  expected  from 
the  realisation  of  the  insolvent’s 
property  to  be  made  over  to  him. 
Neither  any  creditor  outside  the 
island,  nor  even  the  widow  or  or- 
phan creditor  on  the  spot,  neither 
trustee  nor  executor,  could  in  any 
ordinary  case  prudently  incur  the 
risk  or  responsibility  of  becoming 
tenant.  Accordingly,  under  this 
system  of  insolvency,  all  these 
classes  of  creditors  go  to  the  wall, 
and,  as  a rule,  the  astute  local  man 
of  business  comes  in  for  what  ought 
to  be  their  share  of  the  insolvent’s 
assets.  There  are  men  of  this  class 
in  Jersey  who  are  said  to  have 
amassed  considerable  fortunes  by 
‘ making  themselves  tenants.’ 

Arrest  for  debt  still  survives  in 
Jersey.  It  does  so,  however,  as  a 
somewhat  one-sided  process,  for  if 
the  party  arrested  is  a landowner 
in  the  island,  and  will  make  a state- 
ment showing  that  he  is  solvent,  he 
can  obtain  his  release  by  an  easy 
process.  As  the  ownership  of  land 
is  so  much  subdivided  that  most 
Jerseymen  above  the  poorest  class 
own  some  piece  of  ground,  how- 
ever small,  it  results  that,  upon  any 
dispute  about  money  between  a 
Jerseyman  and  an  Englishman  or 
other  stranger,  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  the  J erseyman  can  imprison  the 
stranger,  but  the  stranger  cannot 
imprison  the  Jerseyman.  The 
stranger  in  Jersey  is  occasionally 
vexed,  too,  by  the  power  of  land- 


lords under  the  island  law  to  dis- 
train  for  rent  before  it  is  due.  A 
man  may  pay  his  rent  punctually 
on  Midsummer  Day,  and  find  a dis- 
tress in  his  house  the  next  morning 
for  the  rent  to  fall  due  at  the  fol- 
lowing Christmas.  He  may  get  rid 
of  it  by  finding  security ; but  then 
nobody  likes  to  ask  bis  friends  to 
undertake  a money  liability.  It  is 
true  that  this  step  is  only  taken  by 
landlords  who  mistrust  their  tenant 
or  have  quarrelled  with  him ; but 
the  reproach  and  scandal  of  an  oc- 
casional distraint  of  this  kind  pro- 
bably causes  more  loss  to  the  owners 
of  house  property  in  Jersey  than 
they  can  as  a body  repay  them- 
selves by  this  high-handed  course 
of  action. 

Police  duties  are  still  mainly  en- 
trusted, as  in  the  olden  time,  to 
elected  parish  notabilities,  who  re- 
ceive no  pay  whatever,  and  whose 
activity  is  on  a par  with  their 
emoluments.  As  there  are  but  ten 
paid  policemen  in  the  whole  island, 
it  naturally  presents  an  attractive 
field  of  action  to  the  criminal 
and  depraved.  The  scenes  of 
drunkenness  and  disorder  in  the 
streets  of  St.  Heliers  astound 
French  visitors  and  surprise  even  a 
Londoner.  A single  burglar  who 
was  convicted  a year  or  two  ago 
had  broken  into  and  robbed  between 
thirty  and  forty  houses  in  and  about 
the  town  of  St.  Heliers  before  the 
treachery  of  an  accomplice  led  to 
his  capture.  Nor  is  the  safety  of 
the  seas  more  scrupulously  cared 
for  than  the  inviolability  of  the 
dwelling-house.  The  important 
lighthouse  at  the  south-western 
point  of  Jersey  the  States  will 
neither  allow  the  Trinity  House  to 
manage  nor  manage  properly  them- 
selves. More  than  once  during  last 
winter  the  lighthouse  remained  in 
darkness  because  of  a quarrel 
amongst  the  officials  upon  the  ques- 
tion whose  business  it  was  to  light 
it.  From  the  like  cause  the  fog- 
signals  at  the  same  spot  remained 
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unsounded.  This  was  bad  enough 
even  for  the  mail  steamers,  whose 
captains  may  be  supposed  to  have 
some  knowledge  of  the  local  eccen- 
tricities, but  to  any  strange  vessel 
happening  to  arrive  from  distant 
seas  the  peril  must  have  been 
frightful. 

The  convenience  and  security  of 
the  Imperial  coinage  have  not  yet 
recommended  its  adoption  in  Jersey. 
The  British  shilling  is  still  awk- 
wardly divided  into  thirteen  pence  ; 
and,  notwithstanding  two  ruinous 
banking  disasters,  the  currency  of 
the  island  still  comprises  unre- 
stricted issues  of  bank-notes  (foul 
they  are,  and  displeasing  to  eye  and 
nostril),  not  only  by  banks,  private 
and  joint-stock,  but  by  such  bodies 
as  parish  assemblies,  paving  boards, 
the  trustees  of  various  places  of 
worship,  a Masonic  Temple  Com- 
pany, a Temperance  Society,  and 
a Windmill  Association.  An  issue 
of  one-pound  notes  has  been,  in  fact, 
the  ordinary  and  recognised  ex- 
pedient of  any  body  of  persons  in 
Jersey  who  desired  to  effect  some 
common  purpose,  but  did  not  desire 
to  pay  for  it.  Upon  the  occur- 
rence, upwards  of  two  years  ago,  of 
the  first  and  more  disastrous  of  the 
banking  failures  already  referred  to, 
it  was  discovered  that  though  there 
was  a large  and  wealthy  (as  well 
as,  unluckily  for  the  creditors,  an 
influential)  body  of  shareholders 
whose  liability  was  unlimited,  it 
was  practically  impossible  that  this 
liability  could  be  enforced.  Under 
the  ancient  legal  procedure  of  Nor- 
mandy, it  appeared,  the  matter 
could  only  be  equitably  adjudicated 
upon  by  the  Royal  Court  if  every 
individual  creditor  took  action 
against  every  individual  share- 
holder— a requirement  which  could 
not  have  been  in  this  case  satisfied 
by  less  than  somewhere  between 
20,000  and  30,000  proceedings  at 
law.  Under  these  circumstances 
the  States,  instead  of  passing  a 
winding-up  Act,  sought  to  provide  a 


fund  for  satisfying  the  creditors  by 
means  of  a public  lottery.  Upon 
failure  of  the  preposterous  expecta- 
tion that  the  royal  assent  to  such  a 
measure  could  be  obtained,  nothing 
further  of  a practical  nature  was 
done  ; the  creditors  have,  up  to  the 
time  we  write,  received  no  payment 
whatever ; the  shareholders,  who, 
though  quite  able  to  pay  in  full  the 
300,000 1.  due  from  them,  know 
their  vantage  ground,  have  offered 
a composition  which  may  possibly 
give  the  creditors  some  five  shil- 
lings in  the  pound ; and  this,  when 
distress  and  hope  deferred  have  had 
fall  time  to  do  their  work,  the  de- 
frauded creditors  may  probably  be 
glad  enough  to  accept. 

Of  effectual  sanitary  legislation 
there  is  in  Jersey  none  whatever. 
A bed  of  peat  underlying  the  town 
of  St.  Heliers  shows  that  its  site, 
which  is  but  little  above  the  sea 
level,  was  anciently  a morass,  and 
that  therefore  good  and  skilful 
drainage  is  peculiarly  needed.  The 
actual  drainage  consists  of  some 
old-fashioned  main  sewers,  into 
some  of  which*  the  tide  is  allowed  to 
flow,  forcing  back  the  sewer  gases 
at  high  water  into  the  streets  and 
houses.  Nor  is  the  connection  be- 
tween the  main  sewers,  such  as 
they  are,  and  the  houses  of  the 
town  secured  by  any  effectual  in- 
spection or  legislation.  Amidst 
leaky  cesspools  and  imperfect  house 
drains  are  sunk  the  shallow  wells 
from  which  is  pumped  up  the  di- 
luted sewage,  which  the  landlords 
of  St.  Heliers  are  pleased  to  call  by 
the  name  of  drinking-water.  A water 
company  formed  a few  years  ago  for 
supplying  the  town  with  water  from 
a distance  has  lately  become  bank- 
rupt, because  no  houseowner  is 
obliged  by  law  to  supply  his  tenants 
or  himself  with  wholesome  water. 
Adulteration  Act  of  any  practical 
efficacy  there  is  none.  All  things 
deleterious  are  in  abundance,  from 
watered  milk  to  gin  fortified  with 
vitriol.  The  gas  works  vomit  forth 
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their  effluvia  in  the  middle  of  the 
town,  and,  unharassed  by  inspectors, 
supply,  at  five  shillings  per  thousand 
feet,  gas  which  the  most  unblushing 
of  the  London  companies  would 
blush  for.  From  a place  thus  cir- 
cumstanced fevers,  as  might  be 
expected,  are  never  absent.  Of  late, 
too,  the  small-pox  has  held  its 
ground  in  Jersey  with  singular 
tenacity.  Vaccination  is  not  com- 
pulsory, and  three  or  four  years 
ago  a proposal  to  make  it  so  was 
stoutly  and  successfully  opposed  in 
the  States.  Notwithstanding  the 
recent  epidemic,  this  conclusion  has 
been  confirmed  by  another  vote  of 
the  States  since  the  beginning  of 
the  present  year.  A proposal 
brought  forward  two  or  three  years 
ago  that,  upon  the  registration  of 
deaths,  the  cause  of  death  should 
be  verified  by  medical  certificate, 
as  in  England,  fared  no  better.  If 
a man  who  loses  one  of  his  family 
by  any  contagious  or  epidemic 
disease  finds  it  more  convenient  to 
enter  the  death  as  caused  by  some 
ordinary  illness,  there  is  none  to 
gainsay  him.  Under  such  a state 
of  things  trustworthy  evidence  of 
the  sanitary  condition  of  the  island 
is,  of  course,  quite  unattainable. 

The  neglect  of  all  sanitary  pre- 
cautions in  Jersey  is  the  more 
astonishing  because  thereby  the 
island  suffers  not  only  in  health, 
but  very  seriously  also  in  pocket. 
The  mild  and  genial  climate  and 
charming  scenery  of  Jersey  are 
singularly  fitted  to  attract  persons 
retiring  from  business  and  the 
professions,  or  suffering  from  ill- 
health.  Thirty  years  ago  the  place 
was  crowded  with  residents  of  this 
kind.  At  that  time  the  town  of  St. 
Heliers,  very  much  smaller  than  now, 
was  probably,  as  regards  drainage 
and  water  supply,  neither  better 
nor  worse  than  the  general  run  of 
watering-places  in  England.  Com- 
paratively few  people  then  allowed 
such  considerations  seriously  to 
influence  their  choice  of  a residence. 


But  of  late  years  public  opinion, 
and  the  legislation  which  has 
sprung  from  it,  have  worked  a rapid 
change  in  the  sanitary  arrange- 
ments of  English  towns  and  the 
requirements  of  English  families. 
Drainage  and  water  supply  are 
almost  always  amongst  the  first 
subjects  of  enquiry  with  persons 
choosing  a residence,  and  an  epi- 
demic is  almost  as  ruinous  to  land- 
lords and  builders  as  an  earthquake. 
But  while  these  changes  have  been 
going  on  in  England,  everything  in 
Jersey  has  stood  still.  Possibly 
the  notions  of  Jerseymen  on  sani- 
tary questions  maybe  influenced  by 
the  example  of  their  neighbours  on 
the  opposite  coast  of  France,  where 
the  picturesque  old  town  of  St. 
Malo,  with  its  ten  or  twelve  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  contrives  to  exist, 
like  Lisbon  of  old,  without  any 
system  of  underground  sewers  what- 
ever. In  consequence,  very  much, 
of  the  evil  repute  of  Jersey  in  a 
sanitary  point  of  view,  the  number 
of  English  residents  in  the  island  has 
so  much  decreased,  that  house  rent 
and  the  value  of  house  property 
have  been  reduced  by  one-fourth,  or 
perhaps  even  one- third,  building 
has  ceased  altogether,  and  the  retail 
trade  of  the  place  has  suffered 
most  severely.  Nowhere,  assuredly, 
would  the  establishment  of  a good 
sanitary  system  ‘ pay  ’ better  than 
in  Jersey,  if  Jerseymen,  and  those 
who  administer  their  affairs,  had 
only  the  sense  to  see  it. 

But  it  will  be  well  for  Jersey  if 
before  very  long  she  does  not  suffer 
still  more  severely  from  the  over- 
activity of  the  States  in  matters  of 
finance  than  from  their  torpidity  in 
matters  of  legislation.  In  many  re- 
spects, indeed,  they  are  economical 
to  the  extremity  of  niggardliness.  It 
is  not  so  much  at  bottom  the  doctrines 
of  the  Anti- Vaccination  League,  as 
the  unwillingness  to  pay  public  vac- 
cinators, that  disinclines  them  to 
vaccination.  Although  at  the  time 
of  the  late  epidemic  of  small-pox 
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large  unoccupied  buildings  could 
have  been  obtained  in  the  country, 
no  attempt  was  made  to  isolate  the 
small-pox  patients,  because  it  was 
cheaper  to  send  them  to  the  general 
hospital  in  the  town.  A few  pounds 
would  provide  trap-doors  to  prevent 
the  tide  from  ascending  the  main 
sewers  and  driving  back  the  sewer 
gases  into  the  houses,  but  these  few 
pounds  have  never  been  forthcoming. 
Upon  police  and  education  there  is 
as  little  willingness  to  spend  money 
as  in  the  protection  of  the  public 
health.  Even  money  actually  due 
from  the  States  is  not  always  to  be 
got  out  of  them  without  legal  pro- 
ceedings. ISTot  long  ago  a trades- 
man was  obliged  to  sue  their  Trea- 
surer for  sums  admitted  to  be  due 
for  work  done  and  goods  supplied. 
In  the  month  of  March  of  the  present 
year  the  certificated  teachers  of  the 
public  elementary  schools  in  Jersey 
in  vain  petitioned  the  States  to  pay 
the  overdue  Education  Grant  out  of 
which  their  salaries  to  the  30th  of 
September,  1874,  as  owing  to  them 
upon  the  certificate  of  the  educa- 
tional department  of  the  Privy 
Council,  would  be  receivable.  In 
vain  they  represented  the  hardships 
caused  to  them  by  the  many  months’ 
delay,  hardships  so  serious  that 
some  of  them,  it  is  said,  had  been 
obliged  to  sell  their  furniture.  An 
accustomed  spokesman  of  the  domi- 
nant party  insisted  on  the  wretched 
quibble  that  the  teachers’  salaries 
were  immediately  payable  by  the 
directors  of  the  schools,  but  omitted 
to  explain  how  the  directors  were 
to  pay  the  teachers  while  the  States 
withheld  the  Education  Grant  from 
the  directors.  One  of  his  colleagues 
even  sought  to  deny  to  the  petition 
the  usual  courtesy  of  being  lodged 
* au  greffe,’  equivalent  to  being  laid 
on  the  table  in  the  British  Parlia- 


ment. This  barren  honour,  jeer- 
ingly  conceded,  was  all  that  the 
petition  at  last  obtained.  The  pub- 
lic money  in  the  Treasurer’s  hands 
was  alleged  to  be  wanted  for  more 
urgent  purposes,  and  the  petitioning 
teachers  were  recommended  to  have 
patience.  Such  of  them  as  can 
obtain  employment  elsewhere  have 
naturally  expressed  their  intention 
of  getting  out  of  the  island  as  fast 
as  possible.1 

It  is  not  in  all  directions,  however, 
that  the  States  are  parsimonious. 
There  are  matters,  some  small,  but 
one  a very  great  one,  in  which  they 
rush  into  the  opposite  extreme. 
Expenditure  upon  such  things  as 
dinners,  and  portraits  of  members 
of  their  own  body,  could  scarcely 
be  carried  far  enough  to  ruin  the 
commonwealth,  but  what  is  spent 
in  this  way  in  Jersey  amounts  to 
an  appreciable  percentage  of  the 
revenue  of  the  island.  Nor  did  it 
look  well,  when  it  was  thought 
worth  while  by  the  Crown  a few 
years  ago  to  resist  the  expenditure 
of  certain  public  monies  in  dinners, 
that  the  judicial  body  by  which  the 
legality  of  the  dinners  was  upheld 
was  so  largely  identical  with  the 
convivial  body  by  whom  those 
dinners  are  customarily  eaten.  All 
these  matters,  however,  sink  into 
insignificance  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  States  have  lately,  with 
the  example  of  Alderney  before 
their  eyes,  commenced  harbour 
works  at  St.  Heliers,  which  will 
cost  at  all  events  from  300,000?.  to 
500,000?.  sterling — that  is  to  say, 
from  5?.  to  9?.  per  head  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Jersey.  In  proportion  to 
the  population,  this  is  equivalent  to 
an  expenditure  on  harbour  works 
by  the  United  Kingdom  of  no  less 
than  from  160  to  280  millions  of 
pounds  sterling.  It  is  difficult  to 


1 Some  weeks  subsequently,  and  after  these  pages  had  been  written,  a memorial  on 
behalf  of  the  starving  teachers  was  forwarded  to  the  Home  Secretary,  and  thereupon  the 
authorities,  finding  the  matter  becoming  serious,  made  haste  to  provide  for  payment 
of  the  salaries. 
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account,  on  any  intelligible  public 
grounds,  for  the  adoption  of  what 
for  so  small  an  island  is  so  gigantic 
a project.  The  existing  harbour  of 
St.  Heliers  is  never  full,  and  often 
along  half  a mile  of  quay  no  more 
than  two  or  three  collier  vessels  are 
to  be  seen  lying.  It  is  true  that 
when  the  steamers  from  England 
arrive  at  low  water  the  mails  and 
passengers  have  to  be  landed  in 
boats.  But  this  inconvenience,  it  is 
said,  could  be  cured  by  the  construc- 
tion of  a landing-stage  at  a com- 
paratively moderate  cost,  and  at 
all  events  it  seems  hardly  worth 
remedying  at  the  cost  of  burdening 
a population  of  57,000  souls  with 
from  15,000/.  to  25,000 /.  per  annum 
of  interest  on  borrowed  money. 
Nevertheless,  the  works  are  in  pro- 
gress, and  probably  from  70,000 Z. 
to  90,000/.  have  already  been  ex- 
pended. If  report  speak  truly,  how- 
ever, the  credit  of  the  island  is 
already  so  prejudiced  by  the  amount 
of  loans  raised  for  this  purpose  that 
the  utmost  difficulty  is  found  in 
borrowing  further  money.  The 
inflationist  policy,  also,  as  the 
Americans  call  it,  appears  to  have 
reached  its  limit,  for  an  attempt  to 
provide  funds  for  the  harbour  works 
by  an  issue  of  one-pound  notes  has 
lately  failed.  Altogether  it  seems 
hard  to  see  how  the  works  can  be 
carried  on  much  longer.  Eortunate 
will  it  be  if  the  difficulty  of  pro- 
ceeding grows  into  impossibility. 
Jersey  will  be  well  quit  of  so  ruinous 
a project,  even  at  the  loss  of  all  the 
money  already  thrown  into  the  sea. 
If  the  undertaking  proceeds,  the 
island  will  assuredly  have  to  take  its 
choice  before  long  between  bank- 
ruptcy and  a new  and  heavy  burden 
of  taxation. 

Bad  and  discreditable,  however, 
as  may  be  the  management  of  legis- 
lative and  financial  affairs  in  Jersey, 
the  administration  of  justice  in  the 
island  as  at  present  conducted  is  ten 
times  worse.  The  Royal  Court  of 
Jersey  consists  of  the  Bailiff  of  the 


island  and  of  the  twelve  jurats,  or 
judges,  already  mentioned.  It  is 
wanting  neither  in  the  pomp  and 
circumstance,  nor  in  the  extent  of 
jurisdiction,  civil  and  criminal,  be- 
fitting a high  tribunal ; neither  in 
scarlet  robes,  nor  in  the  power  to 
inflict  even  the  extremest  penalty 
of  the  law.  During  the  last  few 
years  it  has  had  before  it  several 
cases  in  which  sums  ranging  from 
20,000 Z.  to  40,000/.  were  at  stake, 
and  it  will  shortly  have  to  try  a 
prisoner  charged  with  a heinous 
murder.  The  Bailiff,  a competent 
salaried  officer  appointed  by  the 
Crown,  is  the  president  of  the 
Court,  but  his  opinion  is  neither 
binding  on,  nor  in  practice  deferred 
to  by  the  jurats  his  colleagues.  The 
twelve  jurats  are  chosen  for  life, 
ostensibly  by  a plebiscitary  vote  of 
the  whole  island,  in  reality  in  very 
great  measure  by  the  little  knot  of 
wire-pullers  who  manipulate  the 
electoral  machinery  of  Jersey.  The 
office  being  unsalaried,  and  bringing 
in  no  large  amount  of  fees,  is  sought 
for  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  the  import- 
ance and  influence  conferred  by  it. 
Upon  the  election  of  a jurat  the  town 
of  St.  Heliers  is  paraded  by  bands 
of  music  and  bearer's  of  flags  and 
placards  paid  for  by  the  candidates. 
Sometimes  more  or  less  gross  scur- 
rilities directed  against  each  can- 
didate by  the  supporters  of  the 
other  are  to  be  seen  upon  the  walls. 
An  amount  of  drunkenness  indica- 
tive of  treating  enlivens  the  streets, 
and  bribery  is  said  to  be  by  no 
means  unknown.  The  gentlemen 
elected  are  of  a variety  of  occupa- 
tions and  professions.  Bankers, 
merchants,  shipowners,  retired  cap- 
tains of  the  merchant  service,  land- 
owners,  and  farmers  there  are,  but 
butchers  and  one  or  two  other  classes 
of  tradesmen  are  said  to  be  disquali- 
fied by  ancient  usage  for  the  judicial 
ermine,  and  members  of  the  profes- 
sion of  the  law,  though  eligible,  are 
in  practice  scarcely  ever  chosen. 
We  believe  there  is  not  one  lawyer 
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amongst  the  present  jurats.  Pos- 
sibly it  may  be  thought  that  a tribu- 
nal had  better  be  either  wholly 
professional  or  wholly  lay. 

The  various  offices  connected  with 
the  Royal  Court  are  said  to  be,  by 
ancient  custom,  saleable  upon  every 
vacancy.  The  advocates  usually 
study  the  law  and  take  their  degrees 
in  Prance.  They  are  sworn  not 
only  to  undertake  none  but  just 
causes,  but  also,  it  would  seem,  to 
uphold  those  causes  by  none  but 
just  arguments.  With  charac- 
teristic unfairness  the  proceedings 
are,  by  an  invariable  rule,  conducted 
in  French.  The  Jersey-born  popu- 
lation, excepting  some  of  the  poorest 
and  most  ignorant  class,  know 
English,  but  the  English-born 
population,  excepting  some  of  the 
best  educated,  do  not  know  French. 
To  the  language  which  both  sections 
of  the  community  know  is  preferred 
the  language  which  only  one  section 
knows.  Interpreters  are  not  em- 
ployed, so  that  an  Englishman 
charged  with  any  criminal  offence 
may  be  convicted  without  under- 
standing one  word  of  the  evidence 
given  against  him.  The  proposal 
that  in  each  case  coming  before  the 
Court  the  language  best  understood 
by  the  parties  concerned  in  it  should 
be  adopted  has  always  been  scouted 
by  the  States. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  a 
tribunal  ignorant  of  law  would  seek 
to  discountenance  technicalities  and 
found  its  decisions,  as  far  as  possible, 
upon  what  is  called  common  sense. 
On  the  contrary,  these  lay  judges 
seem  more  addicted  than  the  lawyers 
themselves  to  legal  technicalities. 
Trial  by  jury  is  employed  upon 
criminal  prosecutions  only.  In 
civil  cases  the  evidence,  instead  of 
being  given  orally  before  the  judges, 
is  reduced  to  writing  in  most  prolix 
form  by  officers  of  the  Court,  and 
the  matter  is  bandied  backwards 
and  forwards  between  the  function- 
ary who  takes  down  the  evidence 
and  the  court  which  ultimately 
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decides  upon  it.  Proceedings  con- 
ducted in  this  fashion  are,  of  neces- 
sity, slow  and  costly  even  beyond  the 
ordinary  slowness  and  costliness  of 
lawsuits.  Several  years  are  gene- 
rally required  to  bring  the  very 
simplest  litigation  to  a conclusion, 
and  when  to  delay  and  expense  is 
added  absolute  uncertainty  how 
even  elementary  questions  of  law 
may  be  dealt  with  by  minds  devoid 
of  legal  training,  the  very  antipodes 
of  the  land  of  promise  of  law 
reformers  appears  to  be  arrived  at. 

A more  crying  evil,  however,  re- 
mains. In  a little  island  like  Jersey 
half  the  suitors  who  come  before 
one  of  these  elected  judges  (usually 
himself  actively  engaged  in  com- 
mercial or  other  business  in  the 
place)  stand  towards  him  in  some 
personal  relation  or  other — friend, 
enemy,  neighbour,  kinsman,  debtor, 
creditor,  rival  in  business,  or  asso- 
ciate in  business.  The  jurat  elected 
to-day  may  to-morrow  have  to 
decide  a case  in  which  the  very  man 
to  whose  exertions  and  sacrifices 
he  owes  his  election  is  plaintiff  or 
defendant.  Some  of  the  most  im- 
portant suits  now  and  lately  pend- 
ing before  the  Court  were  brought 
against  persons  themselves  filling 
the  office  of  jurat.  The  evil  last 
referred  to  is  at  its  worst  when 
a jurat  is  likewise  chairman  or 
manager  of  a local  bank.  The 
chairmen  of  the  two  Jersey  banks 
which  lately  failed  were  jurats,  and 
they  were  by  no  means  the  only 
bank  chairmen  and  managers  who 
have  been  elected  to  that  office. 
Now,  a large  local  bank  in  a country 
town  has  an  interest  in  the  affairs 
of  nearly  all  the  traders  in  the 
place.  The  ability  of  A,  B,  and  C 
to  repay  advances  received  from 
a bank  is  constantly  dependent 
on  the  solvency  of  D,  E,  and  F, 
who  are  not  themselves  customers 
of  the  bank.  It  is  very  certain  that 
the  unfortunate  jurat  who  is  now 
undergoing  penal  servitude  for  the 
misappropriation  of  securities  en- 
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trusted  to  him  for  safe  keeping, 
must,  as  a judge,  have  decided 
scores  of  cases  in  which  the  bank 
of  which  he  was  chairman  had  a 
most  substantial,  if  indirect,  in- 
terest. Even  when  no  actual 
unfairness  is  committed  the  occur- 
rence of  cases  of  this  kind  is  de- 
structive of  all  respect  for  the 
administration  of  the  law.  That  a 
judge  having  interests  conflicting 
with  his  duty  will  be  biassed  by  his 
interests  may  be  only  probable,  but 
that  he  will  be  suspected  and  be- 
lieved to  be  so  biassed  is  a certainty. 

The  reconstitution  of  the  Royal 
Court  of  Jersey  has  been  recom- 
mended by  more  than  one  Royal 
Commission,  but  the  apathy  of 
Parliament  has  proved  fatal  to 
moral  attempts  to  give  effect  to  this 
recommendation.  During  the  pre- 
sent session  a Bill  has  been  brought 
into  the  House  of  Commous  by 
Mr.  Locke  taking  away  the  judicial 
authority  of  the  jurats,  and  pro- 
viding for  the  appointment  by  the 
Crown  of  three  paid  judges  of  the 
Royal  Court.  The  usual  fate  of 
private  members’  Bills,  however, 
appears  to  await  this  measure.  The 
Home  Secretary  in  consenting  to  its 
introduction  described  the  Jersey 
Court  as  the  ‘ anomaly  of  Europe,’ 
but  gave  no  more  active  aid,  and  at 
the  time  we  write  the  second  read- 
ing has  not  yet  been  reached.  The 
details  of  Mr.  Locke’s  Bill  as  it 
stands  cannot  have  been  carefully 
considered.  Singularly  enough, while 
the  jurats  are  shorn  of  judicial  power 
their  office  is  preserved,  and  they 
are  to  remain  life  members  of  the 
States,  and  to  retain  the  sole  admi- 
nistration of  part  of  the  public 
revenue.  Moreover,  the  judicial 
power  provided  appears  to  be  ex- 
travagantly beyond  what  is  needed. 
A single  judge  could  dispose  of  all 
the  ordinary  litigation  of  57,000 
people,  and  have  a great  deal  of 
time  to  spare.  For  appeal  purposes 
it  has  been  forcibly  urged,  by  an 
able  local  newspaper,  that  a com- 


bined court  for  Jersey  and  Guernsey 
(and  the  smaller  Channel  Islands 
might  well  be  included)  would  be 
both  cheaper  and  more  efficient  than 
a separate  Court  of  Appeal  in  each 
island.  The  present  judicial  arrange- 
ments in  Guernsey  seem  to  be  very 
much  the  same  as  in  Jersey.  It 
lately  appeared  from  the  Guernsey 
papers  that  upon  the  death  of  a 
jurat  of  the  Royal  Court  of  that 
island  a local  bank  manager  had, 
according  to  the  conventional  phrase 
in  use  on  such  occasions,  ‘ consented 
to  be  put  in  nomination  ’ for  the 
vacancy. 

Writers,  like  painters,  seek  to 
give  variety  to  their  compositions 
by  alternations  of  light  and  shade. 
The  picture  here  drawn  of  the 
political  institutions  of  Jersey 
would  certainly  be  less  monoto- 
nous if  defects  and  merits  could 
have  been  artistically  placed  in  con- 
trast. The  difficulty  has  been  to 
discover  the  stock  of  merits  needed 
for  effective  grouping  of  this  kind. 
One  political  blessing  of  the  very 
first  order  the  place,  indeed,  has 
hitherto  enjoyed.  This  is  the  ab- 
sence of  Customs  duties.  Perhaps, 
with  all  our  belief  in  free  trade,  it 
is  requisite  to  have  lived  upon  one 
of  these  little  spots — rare,  indeed, 
upon  the  earth’s  surface — where 
trade  is  free  from  these  exactions, 
and  the  tired  and  sea-sick  traveller 
is  allowed  to  enter  without  question, 
fully  to  know  what  a benefit  is  this. 
But  Jersey  has  enjoyed  this  bene- 
fit from  time  immemorial,  and  it  is 
much  to  be  feared  that  her  present 
legislature  is  putting  it  in  imminent 
peril  by  their  rash  financial  policy. 

Public  education  has  until  re- 
cently been  well  provided  for.  Hot 
only  have  schools  under  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  Educational  Department 
of  the  Privy  Council  been  main- 
tained for  the  poorer  classes,  but 
there  is  a public  College  which  is 
visited  by  the  examiners  of  the 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  Schools 
Examination  Board,  and  at  which 
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education  of  a high  class  is  to  be 
obtained  at  a very  cheap  rate. 
This  college  has  given  a strong 
stimulus  to  education  in  the  island, 
and,  moreover,  has  enabled  many 
Jersey  men  to  win  high  distinction 
at  the  universities,  and  to  obtain 
entrance  into  the  Indian  civil  and 
other  branches  of  the  public  service. 
Tf  the  credit  of  establishing  it  be- 
longs to  a past  generation,  that  of 
maintaining  it  thus  far  in  full  effi- 
ciency fairly  belongs  to  the  present 
States.  But  unfortunately  here 
again  the  future  wears  a doubtful 
aspect.  The  unwillingness  of  the 
States  any  longer  to  pay  the  teachers 
in  the  elementary  schools  we  have 
already  seen.  And  with  reference 
to  the  College  also  there  have  lately 
been  unmistakeable  indications  that 
the  expense  of  keeping  it  up  is  be- 
ginning to  be  resented  by  those 
members  of  the  States  who  are  most 
active  in  promoting  a lavish  expen- 
diture for  less  useful  ends. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  nothing 
has  been  thus  far  said  of  the  Lieu- 
tenant- Governor  of  J ersey,  appointed 
by  the  Crown.  The  truth,  however, 
is  that  the  active  duties  of  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  are  almost 
entirely  military.  The  Lieutenant- 
Governor  himself  is  always  a 
veteran  general  officer,  and  gene- 
rally one  who  has  seen  much  hard 
service.  He  has  the  assistance  of 
a Government  secretary,  who  is  a 
military  officer,  and  of  a military 
staff;  but  no  civil  servant  is  em- 
ployed under  him  in  any  capacity. 
He  commands  not  only  the  Queen’s 
troops  in  the  island,  but  the  Jersey 
militia,  a force  remarkably  strong 
in  officers  and  remarkably  weak  in 
private  soldiers.  This  latter  com- 
mand is,  probably,  an  embarrassing 
one.  A controversy  respecting  the 
militia  has  for  the  last  year  or  two 
been  pending  between  the  States 
of  Jersey  and  the  War  Office.  Both 
the  late  and  present  Secretaries  of 
State  for  War  have  threatened  to 
withdraw  the  subsidy  annually 


voted  by  Parliament,  unless  the 
force  be  reorganised  and  made 
efficient.  This  reorganisation  the 
States  have  thus  far  steadfastly 
resisted.  Unless  unusual  firmness 
be  exhibited  by  the  War  Office,  the 
matter  may  probably  end  in  the  ad- 
mission of  some  colourable  changes, 
leaving  the  militia  in  essential 
points  very  much  what  it  is  now. 
But,  however  this  military  ques- 
tion may  be  settled,  it  is  certain 
that,  with  reference  to  civil  adminis- 
tration, the  Lieutenant-Governor 
has  but  little  authority  or  influence. 
This  has  been  long  ago  proved  by 
one  or  two  Lieutenant-Governors, 
zealous  for  the  reformation  of 
abuses,  whose  utmost  efforts  failed 
to  bring  about  any  practical  result, 
except  that  of  getting  themselves 
into  hot  water.  So  the  more  judi- 
cious Governors  have  been  content 
to  command  the  Queen’s  troops  and 
militia,  fulfil  the  social  requirements 
of  their  position,  and  refrain  from 
intervention  in  matters  in  which 
their  powers  do  not  enable  them  to 
intervene  effectually. 

Our  unfavourable  criticisms  are 
far  from  being  intended  to  apply 
to  anything  in  Jersey  outside  the 
sphere  of  its  legislature  and  govern- 
ment. Upon  these  subjects  the 
opinions  here  expressed  are  cer- 
tainly not  more  severe  than  those 
of  many  educated  and  intelligent 
Jerseymen  on  the  spot.  With 
reference  especially  to  the  harbour 
works,  the  difficulty  seems  to  be  to 
meet  with  any  well-informed  man 
in  Jersey,  unconnected  with  the 
States,  who  does  not  regard  the 
undertaking  as  disastrous  to  the 
island.  But  unfortunately,  as  al- 
ready pointed  out,  it  is  by  no  means 
usual  for  Jerseymen  of  the  most 
cultivated  class  to  take  part  in 
Jersey  politics.  Probably  the  same 
fastidiousness  which  is  said  to  in- 
fluence many  educated  Americans 
is  in  operation  here.  It  could  not, 
indeed,  be  agreeable  to  be  brought 
into  collision  with  the  local  political 
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leaders,  a sturdy  class  of  men,  well 
accustomed  to  noisy  public  meetings, 
prompt  to  burl  invective  against 
all  who  oppose  tbem,  and  much  too 
securely  encased  in  panoply  of  brass 
to  be  easily  wounded  in  return. 
Nor  are  tbe  island  constituencies 
sucb  as  a man  of  mucb  political 
capacity  would  willingly  appeal 
to.  Though  the  population  of  St. 
Heliers  is  a mixed  one,  the  peasant 
proprietors  of  the  country  parishes, 
who  return  more  than  four-fifths  of 
the  elected  members  of  the  States, 
are  in  character,  as  in  race,  essen- 
tially French.  Saving,  industrious, 
orderly,  and  sober,  the  Jersey  pea- 
sant displays  extreme  acuteness  in 
the  conduct  of  his  own  daily  business, 
but  there  his  sharpness  ends.  Upon 
a treaty  for  pig  or  potatoe  none 
can  outwit  him,  but  in  matters  of 
larger  import  the  master  of  a few 
empty  phrases  and  shallow  fallacies 
wins  his  confidence  as  readily  as 
successive  ‘ Saviours  of  Society  ’ 
have  heretofore,  by  an  analogous 
process,  won  the  confidence  of  his 
cousins  on  the  opposite  hills  of 
Normandy.  The  one  sole  election 
Shibboleth  in  Jersey  is  the  privi- 
leges of  the  island.  What  these  un- 
defined and  mystic  privileges  really 
are,  what  is  the  benefit  or  use  of 
them,  whether  they  most  conduce 
to  ward  off  oppression  from  without, 
or  to  stifle  wholesome  or  rational 
improvement  within,  are  questions 
with  which  none  concern  them- 
selves. The  uneducated  Jerseyman 
has  no  doubt  been  induced  to  be- 
lieve that  if  his  island  were  (as,  for 
instance,  Barbadoes  or  Tobago)  an 
unprivileged  possession  of  the 
British  Crown,  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment would  exact  taxes  from  him, 
and  deprive  him  of  all  control  over 
his  local  affairs.  The  Barbadian  or 
Tobagan  could  teach  him  better. 

But  however  great  may  be  the 
evils  of  the  existing  state  of  things 
in  Jersey,  he  who  complains  of  them 
must,  no  doubt,  expect  to  find  him- 
self met  by  the  remark  that,  after 


all,  it  is  only  a storm  in  a washing- 
fub.  Yet,  surely,  if  England  chooses 
to  retain  a washing-tub  amongst 
her  household  furniture,  it  is  her 
duty  to  take  care,  as  far  as  in  her 
lies,  that  it  be  a tight,  clean,  and 
proper  washing-tub.  It  is  not 
meant  by  this  that  an  unlimited 
intervention  from  without  in  the 
affairs  of  Jersey  would  be  expedient. 
An  honest  and  capable  dictator 
could,  undoubtedly,  effect  vast  prac- 
tical improvements ; but  then  is  it 
not  better  that  a community  should 
govern  itself,  even  though  compara- 
tively ill,  than  it  should  depend 
upon  external  agency  to  govern  it, 
even  though  comparatively  well? 
As  the  processes  of  human  develop- 
ment seem  almost  as  slow  as  geo- 
logical processes,  it  may  be  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Jersey  are  by 
infinitesimal  and  imperceptible  in- 
crements acquiring  their  political 
education,  and  that  after  some  vast 
cycle  of  years  they  may  become 
even  skilful  in  self-government. 
Tardy  as  this  process  may  appear, 
it  would  be  a pity  to  interrupt  it. 
Much  that  is  useful,  however,  could 
be  done  without  by  any  means 
interrupting  it.  The  monstrous 
abuse  of  elected  judges  assuming 
in  the  name  of  the  Queen  to  decide 
without  legal  knowledge  cases  in 
which  they  may  often  be  not  wholly 
disinterested,  ought  surely  to  be  at 
once  swept  away,  and  here,  as  in 
every  British  possession,  except  the 
Channel  Islands,  the  administration 
of  justice  be  entrusted  to  profes- 
sional salaried  officers  appointed  by 
the  Crown. 

The  suppression  of  the  jurats 
would,  moreover,  by  diminishing 
the  number  of  life  members  of  the 
States,  be  a step  in  the  direction  of 
self-government.  If  this  oligar- 
chical element  were  to  be  entirely 
excluded,  and  the  States  to  consist 
wholly  of  elected  members,  and  to 
have  control  over  the  whole  revenue 
of  the  island,  every  advance  in 
public  opinion  in  Jersey  would  make 
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itself  immediately  felt,  and  the  pro- 
cess of  amelioration  would  be  stimu- 
lated. No  reforming  party  can  be 
expected  to  spring  into  activity 
while  the  constitution  of  the  States 
is  such  that  reforms,  even  if  loudly 
called  for  by  public  opinion,  could 
not  possibly  be  carried. 

Though  it  is  most  proper  that 
gallant  old  soldiers  should  be  re- 
warded, it  is  neither  just  nor  rea- 
sonable that  the  governorship  of  a 
place  like  Jersey  should  be  regarded 
merely  as  a means  of  conferring 
such  reward.  The  system  of  be- 
stowing Colonial  governorships  on 
distinguished  military  officers  was 
found  to  work  badly,  and  was 
abandoned  many  years  ago.  The 
Governor  of  Jersey,  and  such  of  his 
officials  as  have  to  do  with  civil 
affairs,  should  be  men  of  the  same 
class  as  are  employed  in  similar 
positions  in  the  Colonies,  fitted  by 
previous  training  and  experience  to 
deal  with  local  legislatures,  and  to 
keep  the  central  Government  fully 
informed  respecting  the  state  and 
progress  of  public  affairs  in  the 
island. 

An  annual  audit,  by  independent 
civil  servants,  of  the  public  accounts 
of  Jersey,  and  the  publication, 
under  sanction  of  the  auditors,  of 
an  annual  statement  in  detail  of  the 
public  revenue  and  expenditure, 
assets  and  liabilities  (none  of  which 
particulars  are  now  made  public  in 
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any  but  the  most  unpunctual,  vague, 
and  unintelligible  way),  so  far 
from  being  incompatible  with  self- 
government,  would  do  more  than 
anything  else  to  enable  the  island  to 
govern  itself  with  its  eyes  open. 
If  those  members  of  the  States  are 
sincere  who  affirm  that  there  is 
nothing  to  conceal  in  the  public 
accounts  of  Jersey,  they  ought  to 
be  the  first  to  welcome  a plan 
which,  if  they  are  right,  would 
remove  the  belief  that  the  island  is 
on  the  verge  of  insolvency,  now 
entertained  very  widely.  By  the 
energy  of  the  resistance  to  an 
independent  audit  of  the  public 
accounts  may  be  measured  the 
expediency  and  utility  of  such  an 
audit. 

Other  reforms  there  are,  scarcely 
less  needed,  which  space  does  not 
permit  us  to  enter  upon  here.  For 
the  correction  of  not  more  crying 
evils  Parliament  has,  without  up- 
rooting the  principle  of  self-govern- 
ment, interfered,  in  the  Isle  of 
Man,  in  Jamaica,  and  elsewhere, 
with  local  judicatures  and  legis- 
latures become  effete  or  hurtful. 
And  it  certainly  seems  a startling 
thing  to  affirm,  with  reference  to 
any  dependency  of  the  Crown,  upon 
any  plea  whatever,  that  be  the  mis- 
government  however  extreme,  the 
abuses  however  flagrant,  Parliament 
must  be  held  absolved  from  the 
duty  of  intervening. 
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THE  CONDITION  OF  PALESTINE. 


rnHE  mission  which  Sir  Moses 
Montefiore  has  just  imposed  on 
himself,  has  set  most  people  think- 
ing on  the  condition  of  a land 
which  will  always  command  the 
respect  of  both  Jews  and  Gentiles. 
The  present  is  by  no  means  the  first 
occasion  on  which  Sir  Moses  Monte- 
fiore, now  ninety- one  years  of  age, 
has  journeyed  to  Jerusalem  in  the 
interests  of  his  co-religionists  ; and 
those  who  are  acquainted  with  his 
aspirations  on  the  subject  of  the 
Holy  Land  will  feel  no  surprise  at 
his  undertaking,  at  this  period  of  his 
life,  a mission  for  the  purpose  of 
enquiring  into  the  condition  of  Pa- 
lestine, and  the  best  means  of  alle- 
viating the  destitution  of  its  Jewish 
inhabitants. 

From  time  immemorial  almost 
the  Jews,  living  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  have  regularly,  without  inter- 
mission, forwarded  sums  of  money 
to  be  distributed  to  the  poor  Is- 
raelites of  Jerusalem,  many  of  whom 
were  attracted  thither  by  religious 
impulses ; very  orthodox  Jews  of 
Poland,  Russia,  and  Germany  being 
actuated  by  a desire  of  spending 
their  last  days  within  the  boun- 
daries of  the  Holy  City.  Frequently, 
indeed,  the  religious  feeling  was  en- 
tirely feigned,  numerous  families 
resorting  to  Jerusalem  to  escape  the 
necessity  of  working  for  their  live- 
lihood, and  share  in  the  money  pro- 
vided for  the  poor  of  the  Holy  Land. 
Children  even  grew  up  to  look  upon 
their  portion  of  charitable  relief  as 
their  property,  to  which  the  law  en- 
titled them.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
were  many  pious  incapacitated  old 
men,  some  immigrants,  others  indi- 
genous to  the  soil,  wbo  were  in- 
spired by  the  highest  motives,  and 
were  content  to  subsist  on  bread 
and  water  so  long  as  they  had  the 
gratification  of  breathing  the  air  of 
the  Holy  City.  It  need  not  be  said 
that  the  system  of  indiscriminate 


almsgiving  employed  in  Jerusalem 
and  the  surrounding  cities  was  pro- 
ductive of  very  unfortunate  results  ; 
all  forms  of  industry  decayed ; the 
pauperism  became  chronic,  and,  as 
the  population  increased,  the  por- 
tion of  relief  allotted  to  each  indi- 
vidual became  smaller.  Add  fre- 
quent famine,  disease,  and  political 
oppression  to  this  state  of  things, 
and  one  may  obtain  a tolerably  ac- 
curate idea  of  the  state  of  the  Jews 
of  Palestine  in  recent  times. 

Many  expressed  their  desire  to 
work  for  their  livelihood,  if  work 
could  but  be  found  for  them ; they 
had  no  wish  to  remain  idle  and 
subsist  on  the  means  of  their  co- 
religionists. Six  times  did  that 
aged  and  noble-minded  philanthro- 
pist Sir  Moses  Montefiore,  often 
accompanied  by  his  wife,  the  late 
Lady  Judith  Montefiore,  journey 
to  Jerusalem  in  order  to  stem 
the  tide  of  pauperism  and  suf- 
fering which  ever  and  anon  threat- 
ened to  overwhelm  the  children 
of  Israel.  But  despite  the  erec- 
tion of  almshouses,  hospitals,  and 
schools,  the  condition  of  the  Jews 
of  Jerusalem,  and,  indeed,  of  Pales- 
tine generally,  remained  in  statu 
quo.  It  was  seen  plainly  that  the 
only  means  of  permanently  im- 
proving their  wretched  state  was  the 
introduction  of  agriculture  and  ge- 
neral trade,  and  that,  unless  this  was 
effectually  done,  Palestine  stood 
little  chance  of  regeneration.  The 
task  was  a difficult  one,  and  all 
shrank  from  it  intimidated. 

In  June  1874  Colonel  John  C. 
Gawler,  F.R.G.S.,  of  the  Tower, 
submitted  to  Sir  Moses  Montefiore 
a scheme  for  the  promotion  of  agri- 
culture in  the  Holy  Land.  This 
scheme  is  well  worth  consideration. 
He  proposed  the  formation  of  a 
Society  to  encourage  Europeans  to 
devote  themselves  to  agriculture  in 
Palestine,  who  would  employ  the 
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Jewish  inhabitants.  He  suggested 
that  the  aid  of  the  Society  should 
be  granted  to  those  who  gave  Jewish 
labourers  the  preference.  ‘ Of 
course,’  said  the  Colonel,  ‘if  these 
were  not  available,  Arab  labour 
could  be  resorted  to  ; but,  whether 
or  no,  work  and  wages  would  be 
attainable  by  those  desirous  of  help- 
ing themselves ; and  in  any  case  the 
land  would  be  cultivated  and  re- 
deemed from  desolation — the  grand- 
est and  surest  step  towards  the  re- 
generation of  any  country.’  The 
following  is  the  manner  in  which 
he  defined  the  labours  of  the  pro- 
posed institution  : 

1.  It  might  aid  intending  settlers  by 
advice  and  influence,  and  by  information  in 
the  selection  and  purchase  of  property,  &c. 

2.  It  might  make  advances  to  landholders 
on  mortgage,  on  conditions  aforesaid  of 
giving  preference  to  Jewish  labour.  The 
interests  of  the  farmer  would  be  those 
of  the  Society,  whose  business  and  interest 
it  would  be  to  exert  itself  in  every  way  to 
promote  the  prosperity  of  the  recipients  of 
its  aid. 

3.  In  addition  to  the  advances  above 
mentioned,  the  best  European  machinery 
and  agricultural  implements,  which  are  of- 
ten beyond  the  reach  of  even  wealthy  indi- 
viduals, might  be  provided  by  the  Society 
on  reasonable  mortgage,  or  furnished  on  loan 
at  moderate  charges. 

4.  The  Society  might  also  apply  itself  to 
obtaining  information  as  to  prices  and  mar- 
kets, and  to  promoting  measures  for  facili- 
tating communications. 

5.  Lastly,  to  stimulate  exertion,  it  would 
well  be  within  the  grasp  of  so  powerful  a 
Society  as  I should  hope  to  see  formed  to 
hold,  at  first  perhaps  in  Europe,  exhibi- 
tions of  the  agricultural  and  other  pro- 
ductions of  the  Holy  Land,  and  to  offer 
handsome  prizes  for  the  best  results  of 
enterprise 

Sir  Moses  Montefiore,  at  the  time 
Colonel  Gawler  submitted  this 
scheme  to  him,  occupied  the  post 
of  President  of  the  London  Com- 
mittee of  Deputies — or  Board  of 
Deputies — of  British  Jews.  The 
venerable  Baronet  referred  the 
Colonel’s  plan  to  the  Board  over 
which  he  presided,  for  it  should 
be  understood  that  this  institu- 
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tion  generally  superintended  the 
distribution  of  relief  to  the  Jews 
of  Jerusalem,  and  had  made  the 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the 
Jews  of  the  Holy  Land  a special 
study.  After  serious  and  lengthy 
deliberations  the  Board  of  Deputies 
decided  that  Colonel  Gawler’s 
scheme  was  of  too  vast  a character, 
and  could  not  be  acted  upon  with 
the  slightest  chance  of  success. 

In  the  meantime  Sir  Moses 
Montefiore  had  not  been  idle.  He 
had  addressed  letters  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  various  congrega- 
tions scattered  throughout  Pales- 
tine, asking  them  to  suggest  what 
they  thought  the  best  mode  of 
ameliorating  the  condition  of  the 
people  around  them.  ‘Be  strong 
and  of  good  courage,’  wrote  the 
venerable  philanthropist ; ‘ send 

speedily  a reply  to  him  who  holds 
you  in  great  esteem,  and  prays  for 
the  welfare  of  his  people.’  About 
thirty-five  years  ago  Sir  Moses 
Montefiore  had  made  a similar  re- 
quest to  the  chiefs  of  the  Pales- 
tinian Jewish  congregations,  and 
received  full  information  in  accord- 
ance therewith ; but  unfortunately 
not  much  success  resulted  from  the 
publicity  which  he  gave  to  the  par- 
ticulars with  which  he  had  been 
furnished. 

Atthe  present  moment  the  replies 
given  to  Sir  Moses’  latest  enquiries 
as  to  the  condition  of  Palestine 
will  be  deemed  of  considerable  im- 
portance. The  Jewish  authorities  at 
Jerusalem  declare  that  their  people 
prefer  mechanical  work  and  busi- 
ness pursuits  to  agricultural  labour, 
and  they  state  that  the  want  of 
capital  and  the  exorbitant  rates  of 
interest  preclude  the  Israelites  of 
Jerusalem  from  engaging  in  busi- 
ness with  any  success.  They  think 
that  if  ‘ some  friends  of  Israel  ’ were 
to  lend  them  capital  at  the  rate  of 
five  per  cent.,  they  could  improve 
their  condition  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  be  able  to  maintain  them- 
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selves,  and  ultimately  repay  tlie 
money  borrowed.  If  this  plan  could 
be  carried  out  properly,  we  see  not 
the  slightest  objection  to  it.  The 
question  is,  will  those  who  could 
advance  the  capital  be  satisfied  with 
the  security  P There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  Jews  of  Jerusalem, 
in  common  with  their  co-religionists 
living  in  all  parts  of  the  globe,  are 
thoroughly  adapted  for  business  pur- 
suits, for  even  with  their  very  narrow 
resources  they  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  importing  goods  from  Leipzig, 
Trieste,  Vienna,  Paris,  and  London  ; 
but  their  exertions  to  provide  their 
own  livelihoods  are  counteracted 
by  the  heavy  rates  and  interest 
imposed  upon  the  capital  they  are 
compelled  to  borrow.  One  letter 
from  Jerusalem  is  well  worth  atten- 
tion, and,  no  doubt,  thoroughly  re- 
presents the  feelings  of  most  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  following  valu- 
able suggestions  are  contained  in 
it : — 

1 . Procure  a plot  of  land  in  the  vicinity 
of  Jerusalem,  allotting  to  each  person  a 
portion  thereof  large  enough  in  proportion 
to  his  ability  to  till  it  and  preserve  it  on 
condition  that  it  shall  be  his  and  his  de- 
scendants’ for  ever,  but  he  shall  never  have 
power  to  dispose  of  it.  Knowing  that  the 
plot  of  land,  as  well  as  the  seed  therein, 
belong  to  him,  he  would  exert  himself  to 
improve  the  land,  just  as  the  Wiirtemberg 
people  did  in  this  country,  when  they  be- 
came aware  that  the  land  they  cultivated 
might  be  considered  as  their  own. 

2.  Provide  us  with  oxen,  as  likewise  all 
nedessary  implements  and  machinery  re- 
quired for  agriculture. 

3.  Encourage  us  to  build  dwellings  for 
ourselves,  allowing  us  for  the  first  two  or 
three  years  an  annual  allowance,  so  that  we 
may  be  able  to  give  our  entire  time  and  at- 
tention to  the  ultimate  success  of  your 
institutions.  Belief  similar  to  this,  we 
observe,  has  been  bestowed  upon  our  non- 
Israelitish  neighbours  by  their  benefactors. 

As  may  be  seen  from  the  following 
list,  a considerable  amount  of  land 
in  and  about  Jerusalem  is  ready  to 
be  disposed  of  by  tbe  owners.  Most 
of  the  places  mentioned  are  situated 
on  the  road  between  Jerusalem, 
Ramla,  and  Jaffa : 


Lot 


2* 


Measures 


Daran,’  containing  . 
Djeeraz,’  „ 

8,000  Dunams. 

2,800  „ 

Vad-el-Earosh;’  con- 

taining  . 

5,200  „ 

| Plots  of  Ground  1 

f 700 

1 near  to  Yad-el-J 

1 100  „ 

1 Earosh,  contain- 1 

40 

) ing  . . . 1 

l 42 

Ard  - el  - Hamayet,’ 

containing 

25  „ 

A large  garden  of 
Lemons,’  &c.,  con- 

taining  . 

8,500  „ 

‘Eas  Manam,’  con- 

taining  . 

15  » 

‘ Vad-el-limoon,’con- 

taining  . 

10 

‘ Eas  Y ad-el-limoon,’ 

containing 

25 

2 5,45  7 Dunams. 

Each  Dunam  measures  1,600  square  cu- 
bits, so  that  the  whole  of  the  land  above 
represents  40,731,200  square  cubits.  A 
Dunam  in  Constantinople  is  equal  to  forty 
square  feet. 


From  Safet,  Tiberias,  and  Caififa 
communications  were  received 
expressing  the  willingness  of  the 
inhabitants  to  engage  in  any  kind 
of  agricultural  or  mechanical  labour, 
at  the  same  time  bearing  witness  to 
the  fertility  of  the  soil.  The  way 
in  which  the  correspondents  of  Sir 
Moses  address  him  is  most  respect- 
ful ; they  apply  to  him  such  designa- 
tions as  the  ‘ Righteous  Prince  ’ and 
the  ‘ Glorious  Crown  of  Israel.’ 
Luring  the  summer  of  last  year  a 
course  was  unexpectedly  opened  up 
to  the  London  Committee  of  the  De- 
puties of  British  Jews.  Sir  Moses 
had  been  a member  of  that  institution 
for  upwards  of  fifty  years,  and  had 
been  president  for  a very  long 
period.  It  should  be  understood 
that  the  functions  of  this  corpora- 
tion— which  comprises  about  forty 
gentlemen  representing  the  most 
important  Hebrew  congregations  in 
the  United  Kingdom — consist  in 
watching  over  the  interests  of  the 
Jews  of  England,  ‘ and  deliberating 
on  what  may  conduce  to  their 
welfare  and  improve  their  general 
condition,’  and  -of  taking  action  in 
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favour  of  Jewish  communities  or 
individuals  in  foreign  countries,  in 
cases  of  wrong,  or  misfortune,  or 
oppression.  This  latter  function  is 
the  more  important,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  Jews  in  various 
parts  of  the  Continent  owe  their 
immunity  from  danger  in  many 
cases  to  the  timely  intervention  of 
the  Jewish  Board  of  Deputies.  The 
great  influence  possessed  by  Sir 
Moses  Montefiore  with  the  English 
Ministry,  whether  Liberal  or  Con- 
servative, gave  the  Board  a promi- 
nent position ; and  it  was  not  a 
matter  of  surprise,  therefore,  that, 
when  Sir  Moses  Montefiore  tendered 
his  resignation  of  the  presidentship, 
its  members  should  have  been 
exceedingly  desirous  of  perpetuating 
the  many  charitable  achievements 
of  the  venerable  and  distinguished 
Baronet  who  had  often  journeyed  to 
Russia,  Roumania,  Turkey,  Rome, 
and  Morocco  on  behalf  of  the  race  of 
which  he  is  so  remarkable  a mem- 
ber. The  Jews  are  essentially  a cha- 
ritable people,  and  are  actuated  by 
a sort  of  brotherly  feeling,  very 
rare  in  these  practical  days,  which 
prompts  them  to  suffer  in  the  suffer- 
ings of  their  distressed  brethren. 
The  troubles  of  the  Jews  of  Rou- 
mania are  the  troubles  of  the  Jews 
of  England. ; so  thoroughly  is  the 
sentiment  of  fraternity  developed 
amongst  them.  But  we  doubt 
whether  since  the  time  of  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem  there  has 
arisen  a Jew — or,  indeed,  a member 
of  any  other  creed — whose  philan- 
thropy can  vie  with  that  of  the 
gentleman  who,  at  the  age  of  four- 
score and  ten  years,  leaves  the  com- 
forts and  pleasures  of  home  in 
order  to  bring  glad  tidings  to  his 
suffering  brethren  in  a distant  land. 
It  is  easy  for  a man  of  Sir  Moses 
Montefiore’s  means  to  dispense  his 
largesse  with  a liberal  hand,  but  to 
devote  the  whole  of  one’s  physical 
and  mental  energies  to  the  benefit 
of  suffering  humanity  is  a much 
higher  achievement.  The  spirit  of 


that  great,  good  man  must  pass 
away  into  eternity,  but  his  glorious 
deeds  will  live  and  fructify  on 
the  earth.  It  is  no  wonder,  then, 
that  the  Jews  of  England  should 
have  been  delighted  to  unite  with 
the  Jewish  Board  of  Deputies  to 
offer  Sir  Moses  Montefiore  some 
substantial  token  of  their  regard. 
The  cry  was  also  taken  up  by  the 
Israelites  of  France,  Germany,  Hol- 
land, Australia,  and  America.  Sir 
Moses  Montefiore  is  not  of  England 
only,  but  of  the  whole  world.  A 
testimonial  committee  was  speedily 
formed,  and  the  gentlemen  com- 
posing it  waited  upon  Sir  Moses  to 
enquire  of  him  the  form  he  would 
desire  the  projected  testimonial  to 
assume.  The  venerable  champion 
of  the  oppressed  replied  in  a most 
characteristic  manner,  and  those 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  ideas 
which  have  guided  him  through 
life  cannot  be  astonished  that  he 
should  have  selected  Jerusalem,  the 
city  of  his  heart,  as  the  place  in 
which  the  proposed  memorial  should 
assume  form  and  existence.  He 
suggested  that,  if  they  were  de- 
sirous of  handing  down  his  name  to 
posterity,  nothing  could  give  [him 
greater  pleasure  than  to  witness  the 
systematic  promotion  in  Jerusalem 
of  agricultural  and  mechanical  oc- 
cupations by  means  of  a permanent 
association,  with  a view  to  effect  an 
improvement  in  the  wretched  state 
of  its  Jewish  inhabitants.  He  im- 
pressed upon  the  testimonial  com- 
mittee the  importance  of  tendering 
assistance  only  to  those  people  who 
were  willing  to  assist  themselves, 
and  of  avoiding  to  encourage  fur- 
ther destitution  by  any  species  ot 
almsgiving. 

Sir  Moses’  suggestion  was  received 
by  the  committee  with  a certain 
amount  of  enthusiasm,  and  they 
began  immediately  to  carry  it  into 
execution,  under  considerable  diffi- 
culties . A widespread  notion  existed 
that  the  Jews  of  Jerusalem  were 
unwilling  to  work  for  their  bread 
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so  long  as  charitable  people  were  to 
be  found  ready  to  provide  them 
with  the  necessaries  of  life.  The 
very  persons  who  bad  regularly 
subscribed  funds  for  the  Palestinian 
Israelites  complained  of  their  un- 
willingness to  work,  and  stigmatised 
them  as  being  content  to  live 
upon  the  charity  of  their  wealthier 
brethren.  It  was  said  that,  instead 
of  turning  their  attention  to  honest 
industry,  they  were  content  to  shut 
themselves  up  in  the  synagogues  to 
study  and  pray,  and  to  eat  the  food 
which  their  benevolent  co-religion- 
ists provided.  These  accusations 
against  the  Jerusalemites,  not  with- 
out some  foundation,  but  far  from 
representing  the  whole  truth,  have 
prompted  many  Jews  in  this  coun- 
try to  refrain  from  adding  their  quota 
to  the  Sir  Moses  Montefiore  Testi- 
monial Fund ; and  this  despite  the 
numerous  communications  from 
the  inhabitants  of  all  parts  of  Pales- 
tine, in  which  the  writers  actually 
clamour,  nay,  beg  for  work.  It  is 
not  true  that  the  Jews  of  Jerusalem 
as  a body  are  the  idle  and  good-for- 
nothing  vagabonds  that  their  detrac- 
tors make  them  out  to  be.  Pharaoh 
commanded  the  children  of  Israel 
to  make  bricks,  but  gave  them  no 
straw ; there  are  many  Jews  of  to- 
day anxious  to  work,  but  without 
any  means  of  beginning  to  do  so.  In 
order  to  vindicate  their  character, 
and  to  show  his  co-religionists, 
as  he  feels  convinced  he  can, 
that  the  bulk  of  those  poor  people 
who  live  in  the  Holy  City  and  its 
vicinity  are  not  the  flock  of 
black  sheep  that  they  are  painted, 
Sir  Moses  Montefiore,  weak  and 
stricken  in  years,  has  departed 
once  more  from  these  shores  to 
make  a personal  investigation  of 
the  whole  matter.  If  Palestine  is 
ever  fated  to  become  again  the  fruit- 
ful country  it  once  was,  the  scheme 
at  present  in  hand  may  do  much  to 
accomplish  that  end. 

The  following  facts,  collected 
from  the  consular  reports,  will  be 
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interesting  at  the  present  mo- 
ment. In  Jerusalem  the  prin- 
cipal imports  from  the  United 
Kingdom  are  cotton  goods,  and  in 
the  year  1873  there  were  imported 
five  hundred  and  fifty  to  six  hun- 
dred bales,  of  the  aggregate  value 
of  22,000 1.  to  24,000 1.  From  Aus- 
tria and  Germany  woollen  and  silk 
manufactures,  hard  and  glass  ware, 
timber  and  fancy  goods  were  sent 
to  the  amount  of  30,000^;  and  from 
France,  woollen  and  silk  manufac- 
tures, sugar  and  colonials,  hard- 
ware, leather,  wine  and  spirits,  (with 
rice  from  Genoa, ) to  the  value  of  about 
30,000 1.  It  should  be  understood 
that  these  imports  were  not  for 
Jerusalem  only,  but  also  for  the 
neighbouring  towns  and  villages 
and  Bedouin  tribes.  The  exports 
consisted  of  olive  oil,  grain,  and 
sesame  seed.  The  staple  produce 
of  Jerusalem  is  olive  oil  and  cereals, 
of  which  the  principal  kinds  are 
wheat,  barley,  sesame,  and  maize, 
raised  in  rather  considerable  quan- 
tities. Cotton  is  grown  in  the 
Nablus  district,  and  the  estimated 
annual  yield  is  600,000  to  700,000 
okes  (the  oke  equals  2 fibs).  The 
cotton  is  raised  from  native  seed ; 
it  is  of  an  inferior  quality,  and  most 
of  it  is  exported  to  Marseilles. 
Consul  Moore  says:  ‘ No  well- 
directed  or  sustained  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  has  been 
made  to  promote  the  cultivation  of 
cotton.  It  is  believed  that  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  cotton  might 
be  successfully  and  extensively 
grown,  were  good  seed  and  proper 
instructions  and  implements  given 
to  the  peasantry.’  These  words  of 
Mr.  Moore  are  worth  bearing  in 
mind.  The  population  of  Jerusalem 
is  estimated  at  21,000,  of  whom 
5,000  are  Moslems,  5,500  Christians 
of  various  denominations,  mostly  of 
the  Greek  Church,  10,000  Jews,  and 
about  500  Europeans  (not  Jews), 
mostly  German.  ‘ During  the  last 
two  years,’  says  Mr.  Moore,  ‘ the 
Jewish  population  has  considerably 
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increased,  probably  to  tbe  extent  of 
2,000,  by  constant  arrivals,  princi- 
pally of  Polish  and  Russian  Jews.’ 

The  report  of  Vice-Consul  Jago 
stated  that  the  agricultural  produce 
of  Syria  was  far  less  than  might  be 
expected  from  its  fertility  and 
climate.  The  peculiar  and  physical 
features  of  the  country,  combining 
within  a comparatively  small  limit 
low  lands,  plateaux,  mountains,  and 
valleys,  presenting  every  variety  of 
climate,  from  the  almost  tropical 
temperature  of  the  coast  line  to 
the  temperate  clime  of  the  table- 
lands, admirably  adapt  it  for  the 
cultivation  of  most  of  the  products 
of  the  earth. 

If  these  reports  are  to  be  trusted 
— and  we  have  every  confidence  in 
their  veracity — we  see  no  reason 
why  the  Jews  of  England  and  of 
the  whole  world  should  refrain 
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from  assisting  their  wretched  co- 
religionists to  cultivate  a land  which 
is  certain,  if  properly  handled,  to 
yield  a produce  such  as  once  de- 
lighted the  Israelites  in  the  days 
when  the  Temple  reared  its  proud 
head  in  the  Holy  City.  All  Jews 
daily  pray  for  the  restoration  of 
their  country ; and  if  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  love  which  they  express 
in  words  for  that  land  which  was 
the  pride  of  their  ancestors,  will  be 
demonstrated  in  a substantial  man- 
ner. When  he  has  the  oppor- 
tunity of  at  once  doing  honour  to  a 
man  of  the  character  of  Sir  Moses 
Montefiore,  and  of  participating  in 
a thoroughly  good  work,  one  cannot 
see  how  any  consistent  Jew  can 
refuse  to  contribute  his  share  to- 
wards the  Montefiore  Testimonial 
Fund. 

Adolphus  Rosenberg. 
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TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  ‘FRASER’S  MAGAZINE.’ 

14  Stafford  Street,  Edinburgh,  May  18,  1875. 

gIE) — My  attention  has  been  recently  drawn  to  an  article  in  your  Magazine  for  January 
last  on  the  late  Sir  Charles  Bell,  which  contains  a repetition  of  a series  of  mis- 
representations in  regard  to  him  and  his  relations,  which  have  appeared  in  other  journals, 
and  have  been  again  and  again  refuted. 

It  is  stated  that  ‘ the  father  of  Charles  Bell  was  not  so  well  off  even  as  Goldsmith’s 
curate,  passing  rich  with  forty  pounds  a year.  Th£  income  of  the  Rev.  William  Bell 
was  twenty-five  pounds  per  annum.  He  was  obliged  to  withdraw  a son  from  school 
because  he  could  not  afford  five  shillings  a quarter  for  his  schooling.’  This  is  an  utterly 
unfounded  statement.  When  Mr.  Bell  commenced  his  duties  as  a clergyman  at  Donne, 
it  is  true  that  the  stipend  from  the  church  was  only  twenty-five  pounds,  but  his  circum- 
stances were  such  as  enabled  him  to  associate  with  the  best  of  society,  and  to  marry  Miss 
Grahame  of  Bowquaple,  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  aristocratic  families 
in  Stirlingshire — an  event  not  very  likely  to  have  taken  place  had  he  been  the  poor  and 
insignificant  person  he  is  represented  to  hav9  been.  Some  time  after  this  he  left  Donne, 
much  to  the  regret  of  his  congregation,  and  he  became  colleague  to  Bishop  Keith, 
receiving  half  the  income  of  the  church  in  Edinburgh,  where  he  officiated  as  clergyman 
for  thirty-five  years,  living  like  a gentleman  and  enjoying  the  best  society.  His  first 
wife  died,  leaving  no  family,  and  after  remaining  seven  years  a widower  he  married  Miss 
Morrice,  daughter  of  the  episcopal  clergyman  in  St.  Andrew’s,  and  granddaughter  of 
Bishop  White,  Primus  of  Scotland,  who  was  not  a person  to  be  so  contemptuously 
referred  to  as  ‘the  poor  lady  depending  on  the  charity  of  her  kinsfolk  and  friends.’  So 
from  being  ‘ obliged  to  withdraw  a son  from  school  because  he  could  not  afford  five 
shillings  a quarter  for  his  schooling,’  Mr.  Bell  saved  money,  and  bought  several  houses 
in  Edinburgh;  and  in  reference  to  one  of  these  purchases  he  remarks  in  his  diary,  which 
is  now  before  me,  ‘Whits,  we  removed  to  a small  house  and  garden  at  Fountainbridge, 
near  town,  for  the  benefit  of  tbe  children.  This  purchase  also  [see mem.  book]  with  the 
other  house,  rents  in  town,  some  money  upon  bond,  I trust  in  God  (whose  good  providence 
has  enabled  us  to  do  so  much),  will  be  a moderate  competency  for  my  wife  and  children, 
should  I be  taken  from  them,  and  they  become  no  burden  to  others.’  In  addition  to 
those  purchases  he  paid  an  apprentice  fee  of  90/.  for  his  eldest  son,  and  one  of  50/.  for 
his  second  son.  These  facts  certainly  do  not  bear  out  the  assertion  of  his  inability  to 
pay  for  his  son’s  education. 

The  statement  that  all  the  education  which  Sir  Charles  Bell  ‘ really  had  was  derived 
from  his  mother  ’ is  equally  fallacious,  and  if  he  ever  made  it,  unless  he  referred  to 
his  religious  instruction,  he  must  have  been  in  jest,  as  he  attended  a school  at 
Lismahagow,  and  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  institutions 
in  the  world.  He  had  besides  advantages  which  seldom  fall  to  the  lot  of  young  men 
in  having  the  example  and  guidance  of  his  elder  brothers,  who  were  celebrated  for  their 
attainments.  He  fully  appreciated  these  advantages,  as  he  stated  ‘ people  prate  about 
education,  and  put  out  of  sight  example,  which  is  all  in  all.’ 

The  statement  that  John  especially  took  on  him  all  a father’s  duties  is  entirely 
erroneous.  He  was  only  eighteen  when  his  father  died,  and  he  did  not  enter  on  the 
practice  of  his  profession  for  some  years  after,  as,  after  passing  surgeon,  he  travelled 
for  some  time  in  Russia  and  the  North  of  Europe ; consequently  he  had  no  opportunity 
of  performing  the  duties  referred  to,  even  had  he  been  inclined  to  do  so.  But  he  had 
no  call  to  do  so,  as  the  eldest  son,  Robert,  was  left  trustee  by  his  father’s  will,  and  he 
devoted  himself  most  warmly  to  promote  the  comfort  of  his  mother  and  the  advance- 
ment of  his  brothers’  interests,  and  that  he  did  so  most  successfully  is  amply  proved  by 
the  great  eminence  they  attained  at  an  early  age  in  their  different  professions.  John  be- 
came the  first  surgeon  in  Scotland  and  the  most  eloquent  lecturer  of  his  time.  He  was 
an  accomplished  classical  scholar,  extensively  acquainted  with  ancient  and  modern 
literature,  an  artist  of  great  skill  and  taste ; and  his  remarks  and  criticisms  in  his 
observations  on  Italy  fully  illustrate  his  extensive  knowledge  and  judgment  in  such 
matters.  George  Joseph  was  only  nine  years  of  age  when  his  father  died.  He  was 
educated  for  the  Bar  under  the  especial  superintendence  of  his  eldest  brother,  and  he 
entered  on  the  practice  of  his  profession  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  and  soon  became 
eminent  as  a lawyer,  leaving  behind  him  his  undying  work  the  Commentaries  on  the 
Law  of  Scotland.  Charles,  who  was  only  five  years  of  age  at  his  father’s  death,  was 
enabled  at  a very  early  age  to  assist  his  brother  John  in  his  lectures,  and  when  he  left 
Edinburgh  lie  had  a class  of  ninety  students,  although  opposed  by  the  celebrated 
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Dr.  Barclay.  He  was  also  at  that  time  author  of  several  standard  works.  Surely 
these  circumstances  do  not  indicate  that  Sir  Charles  Bell  was  a lad  of  no 
education,  or  one  who  obtained  all  his  preliminary  instructions  from  his  mother  ? 
On  the  contrary,  they  prove  that  my  excellent  father  had  performed  his  duties 
as  trustee  most  admirably,  and  he  was  well  qualified  to  do  so  from  his  talents  and  great 
acquirements.  He  was  an  excellent  Latin  scholar  and  mathematician.  He  had  read 
much,  and  he  had  a fine  taste  and  admirable  execution  as  an  artist,  of  which  he  has  left 
many  pleasing  examples.  He  commenced  life  as  a writer  to  the  Signet,  but  afterwards 
became  an  advocate  at  the  Scotch  Bar.  He  was  the  author  of  the  Dictionary  of  the  Law 
of  Scotland,  besides  several  other  standard  works.  He  established  the  class  of  Convey- 
ancing in  the  Edinburgh  University,  and  was  the  first  professor,  and  he  was  looked  up 
to  as  a conveyancer  of  high  authority.  He  also  originated  the  office  of  Auditor  of  Court 
of  Session,  which  has  been  of  great  advantage  to  litigants. 

The  observation  that  ‘ it  is  hardly  likely  the  Bells  were  ever  driven  to  labour  with 
their  hands  ’ is  totally  unjustifiable.  The  family  of  Bells  never  were  mechanics,  and  had 
the  author  taken  the  trouble  to  enquire,  he  would  have  ascertained  that  they  have  made 
themselves  conspicuous  in  almost  every  profession  during  the  last  two  hundred  years. 
When  they  ceased  to  be  landed  proprietors,  having  been  disinherited  and  deprived  of 
their  estate  of  Blacket  House  in  Dumfriesshire  by  Cromwell  on  account  of  their  sup- 
porting Charles  I.,  they  went  to  Glasgow,  and  became  extensive  merchants,  which 
led  to  several  of  them  being  knighted,  as  the  records  of  Glasgowshire  and  burgess 
tickets  still  in  our  family  amply  prove.  The  family  then  became  remarkable  from  the 
number  of  eminent  clergymen  it  supplied  to  the  Church,  and  more  recently  it  has  become 
celebrated  from  the  men  of  talent  it  has  given  to  the  professions  of  law  and  physic. 

I hope  you  will  excuse  this  long  detail,  as  I think,  if  the  memoirs  of  an  individual  are 
worth  publishing,  they  ought  to  be  correct,  and  free  from  any  kind  of  misrepresentation. 

I am,  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

CHAKLES_BELL,  M.D.,  E.B.C.P.,  &e. 
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THE  BLUEJACKETS  AND  MARINES  OF  THE  ROYAL  NAVY. 
By  a Nayal  Officer. 


IN  no  class  in  this  country  has 
a greater  change  taken  place 
during  the  last  thirty  years  than 
in  that  of  which  we  are  about  to 
treat.  The  men  have  altered  en- 
tirely, leaving  but  very  little  of 
what  was  then  seen  in  their  charac- 
ters. We  do  not  intend  to  say  they 
have  altered  more  than  those  of 
other  classes  in  their  walk  of  life ; 
but  they  have  not  been  behind  them, 
and  in  mind,  feelings,  and  inclina- 
tions are  quite  on  a par  with  the 
times  in  which  they  live.  The  Blue- 
jackets and  Marines  of  to-day  take 
an  interest  in  the  various  social 
questions  that  are  under  discussion  ; 
opinions,  and  not  unfounded  ones 
either,  may  be  heard  on  the  lower 
deck  of  a man-of-war  both  for  and 
against  Manhood  Suffrage,  Mar- 
riage with  a Deceased  Wife’s 
Sister,  the  Masters  and  Servants 
Act,  and  the  Merchant  Shipping 
Bill.  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  has  a 
host  of  followers.  In  the  Claimant 
many  believe,  and  as  a result  ad- 
mire the  honourable  Member  for 
Stoke-upon-Trent.  The  daily  papers 
are  read  with  avidity ; the  politics 
somehow  as  a rule  are  Conservative 
in  theory,  but  Liberal,  indeed  almost 
Radical, in  their  concrete  utterances. 
Every  man  can  read  and  write,  and 
the  numerous  letters  that  leave  a 
ship  by  the  different  mails  show 
that  those  at  home  are  not  forgot- 
ten. 
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In  the  performance  of  duty  there 
is  a general  average  ; all  are  much 
alike.  In  their  behaviour,  with  the 
exception  of  the  young  men  passing 
through  the  three  years  of  their 
lives  from  nineteen  to  twenty-two, 
all  are  about  the  same,  and  the 
standard  is  good.  Drunkenness  is 
not  prevalent,  sobriety  the  rule  ; in 
fact,  a steady  level  of  uniformity  is 
found  amongst  them.  The  men 
have  few  salient  points ; knowing 
one  man,  you  pretty  well  know  all  his 
comrades,  or  rather  you  know  all 
that  the  men  intend  you  to  know  ; 
the  points  of  individual  character 
belong  to  themselves  they  consider  ; 
and  they  aim  at  and  attain  almost 
a dead  level  in  their  public  life. 
Many  causes  bring  this  about,  which 
we  hope  to  show  hereafter ; and 
very  different  were  the  men  thirty 
years  ago. 

A generation  back  we  saw  the 
remains  of  the  seamen  and  marines 
of  the  old  War,  for  the  men  then 
had  been  brought  up  under  the  old 
War-dogs  that  cleared  the  sea  of 
all  intruders,  and  gave  this  country 
a place  on  that  element  which  has 
lasted  until  now,  and  has  helped  the 
commerce  of  • our  country  steadily 
to  increase  to  its  present  vast  dimen- 
sions. Do  those  who  see  our  docks 
lined  with  ships  and  merchandise, 
our  manufactured  articles  sent  over 
the  sea  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  ever 
give  a thought  to  the  men  whose 
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deeds  left  that  sea  clear?  May 
their  grandchildren  keep  it  open ! 
for  if  not,  all  is  over  with  Eng- 
land. 

The  seamen  and  marines  of  thirty 
years  ago  came'  qnite  np  to  the 
descriptions  in  Marry  at ’s  novels. 
Few  could  read  or  write  ; a man 
able  to  do  so  then  was  soon  known 
to  everyone  as  ‘ a noble  scholar — can 
read  and  write  beautiful,  sir  ’ (how 
often  we  have  heard  the  eulogy!) 
and  the  ‘ noble  scholar  ’ in  question 
read  and  answered  the  letters  of  the 
whole  mess,  and  perhaps  the  one 
next  his  own,  and  was  very  often  a 
rather  dissipated  character,  finding 
himself  often  in  trouble.  A portion 
of  the  men  then  were  the  most  lov- 
able, the  grandest,  finest,  biggest, 
most  warm-hearted  grown-up  child- 
ren that  could  be  found  in  the 
world.  One-third  perhaps  of  every 
ship’s  company  were  of  this  class, 
another  third  were  of  a negative 
order,  and  the  remaining  third  were 
simply  worthless.  With  the  first  set 
you  could  do  anything.  You  might 
scourge  them  when  they  behaved 
badly,  it  did  them  no  more  moral 
harm  than  a whipping  does  a child  ; 
their  feelings  could  be  worked  on 
until  they  would  cry,  yet  their  cou- 
rage and  endurance  were  without 
limit.  Sea-dogs  they  were ; se- 
verely treated,  they  loved  the  hand 
that  so  treated  them.  Theyfearedno- 
thing,  literally  nothing ; fear  was  a 
word  they  did  not  know.  One  who 
would  lead  them  they  would  follow 
to  the  death.  When  out  of  a ship  and 
under  no  restraint,  they  were  quite 
helpless,  spending  what  money  they 
had  and  getting  afloat  again  the 
first  opportunity. 

In  all  our  recollections  of  seamen 
and  marines,  the  most  interesting 
are  those  of  men  directly  connected 
with  the  old  War.  ‘ Eighteen  Hun- 
dred and  War  time’  meant  some- 
thing then.  Those  who  spoke  of  it 
had  the  old  War  tales  from  direct 
sources,  and  in  the  seaports  and  at 
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Greenwich  the  old  War  sailors  were 
to  be  met  daily. 

The  second  class  in  a man-of-war 
then  was  of  a,  negative  order  ; they 
passed  muster,  did  as  man-of-wars- 
men,  and  that  was  all ; but  the 
third  class  was  a distinct  evil,  only 
kept  in  order  by  the  fear  of  the 
lash,  unable  to  do  a seaman’s  work 
in  any  way,  not  ‘ worth  their  salt  in 
a ship  ’ (a  saying  aptly  applied  to 
them),  making  it  a bad  ship  when 
at  all  treated  humanely,  and  when 
well  cowed,  only  not  preventing  the 
ship  from  being  good.  The  two  last 
classes  caused  things  to  be  done  that 
ai'e  not  seen  now-a-days.  If  there 
were  any  particular  fitting  required 
the  boatswain  would  be  consulted 
as  to  who  should  do  it ; if  a difficult 
piece  of  work,  he  would  be  allowed 
the  choice  of  the  best  men  in  the  ship, 
and  then  he  and  his  picked  men 
had  a regular  good  time  of  it,  their 
selection  making  everyone  consider 
it  their  duty  to  make  much  of  them. 
A vivid  recollection  crosses  our 
mind  of  the  boatswain  and  some 
twenty  men  having  a part  of  the 
ship  appropriated  to  them  to  make 
a peculiar  splice  in  a big  cable  ; 
they  carefully  took  some  days  about 
it,  and  in  those  days  the  amount  of 
tobacco  that  was  chewed  and  liquor 
drunk  would  have  killed  any  but 
seasoned  vessels.  Now-a-days,  if 
there  is  anything  to  be  done,  it  is 
never  made  particular;  the  men 
who  happen  to  be  on  duty  for  the 
day  are  set  about  it  as  a matter  of 
course,  and  it  is  done.  The  general 
average  in  every  way  is  better ; the 
high  standard  of  the  sailor,  pure 
and  simple,  of  the  old  loveable  class 
is  gone,  and  at  the  same  time  is 
also  gone  the  unmistakeable  black- 
guard that  used  to  be  found  on  the 
lower  decks  of  our  ships. 

The  negative  class  may  remain, 
but  it  is  of  a better  order,  and  is 
negative  from  different  causes.  The 
training  of  boys  and  men,  teaching 
them  all  that  appertains  to  their 
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walk  in  life,  has  brought  about  the 
general  average  of  to-day.  Thirty 
years  ago  nobody  was  ever  taught 
anything,  the  boys  learnt  as  best 
they  could;  if  bright,  they  were 
helped,  if  stupid,  cuffed,  and  there 
it  ended.  Now  we  certainly  do 
try  and  teach  our  lads  and  boys 
what  is  required ; and  to  one  who 
is  willing  and  anxious  to  learn  there 
are  opportunities  which  enable  him 
to  reach  the  high  standard  neces- 
sary in  his  business. 

‘ Jack’  the  sailor  and  ‘ Joe  ’ the 
marine  may  almost  be  called*  house- 
hold words,  so  generally  are  they 
applied  to  the  men  in  blue  and  in  red 
belonging  to  the  Royal  Navy ; but 
neither  of  the  terms  is  satisfactory  to 
the  minds  of  those  who  have  a know- 
ledge of  the  men  in  their  exact 
professional  personality  in  this  year 
of  grace  1875.  When  people  read 
of  ‘Jack,’  or  ‘jolly  Jack  tar,’  they 
have  in  their  minds  a fancy  per- 
sonage very  unlike  the  real  man. 
‘ Joe  ’ conveys  no  particular  cha- 
racteristic, and  was  perhaps  merely 
created  to  run  side  by  side  with 
‘Jack,’  as  the  two  men  run  side  by 
side  in  life,  and  often  lie  side  by  side 
in  death.  The  word  ‘ Jack  ’ suggests, 
we  believe,  a sort  of  compound  of 
Anson’s  seamen,  with  their  pockets 
full  of  doubloons,  ‘ William  ’ in 
Black-Eyed  Susan , Cooper’s  ‘ Long 
Tom  Coffin,’  Nelson’s  ‘ Coxswain,’ 
who  is  traditionally  supposed  to 
have  offered  to  drink  in  turn  all 
the  grogs  proposed  for  his  choice  ; 
a character  distinguished  by  a care- 
lessness of  money  and  recklessness 
of  life,  with  a good  deal  of  powerful 
swearing.  But  this  picture  is  far 
from  being  a close  likeness  of  the 
men  whom  we  know  so  well,  and 
are  about  to  speak  of. 

‘ Bluejacket  ’ is  the  term  given  to 
all  the  men  in  the  Royal  Navy  who 
wear  the  serge  uniform  frock,  in 
distinction  to  the  Marines,  who, 
being  soldiers  for  service  at  sea, 
wear  the  blue  and  red  cloth  of  the 


British  Army.  What  is  the  real 
character  of  the  Bluejacket  as  he 
exists  in  Her  Majesty’s  Navy  ? 

‘ Jack  ’ is  an  imagination,  but  the 
Bluejacket  is  a reality ; and  taking 
a good  average  type,  a man  of 
twenty- six  years  of  age,  we  find  as 
a rule  he  is  very  steady,  well-be- 
haved, rather  reserved,  cleanly  and 
sober,  abominably  conceited,  per- 
sonally vain  to  a degree;  thinks 
he  can  do  anything,  because  he  is 
obliged  to  have  a smattering  of  so 
many  things ; he  is,  however,  civil 
speaking,  and  has  very  good  man- 
ners ; he  is  careful,  very  careful,  of 
his  money,  no  one  more  so;  gene- 
rally married,  and  proud  of  his 
home  and  children  ; he  looks  at  his 
life  seriously,  feels  that  he  has  to 
improve  it  on  all  opportunities  and 
to  fight  through  bravely  ; but  he  is 
very  much  inclined  to  be  an  eye- 
servant,  for  those  above  him  have 
so  much  power  over  his  present 
and  future  that  he  is  naturally  apt 
to  look  to  them  personally  for  ap- 
proval, instead  of  doing  his  duty 
in  a straightforward  manner ; he 
is  not  very  hard  working,  but  still 
a wonderful  amount  of  work  can  be 
got  out  of  him.  Taking  him  alto- 
gether, made  as  he  is  by  the  service 
itself — for  he  commences  in  boy- 
hood— he  is  a very  fair  specimen  of 
the  genus  Homo. 

The  Marine,  being  enlisted  as 
other  soldiers  are,  commences  his 
sea  life  as  an  adult,  presumably 
with  some  sort  of  character  formed. 
Before  he  goes  to  sea  he  perhaps 
spends  a couple  of  years  in  barracks, 
where  he  leads  a purely  soldier’s 
life  in  a garrison  town,  getting  only 
a glimpse  of  ship  life  from  the 
stories  he  hears  in  his  barrack- 
room,  so  that  when  he  does  embark 
for  service  afloat,  he  takes  with 
him  his  own  personality  plus  the 
influence  of  the  barrack-room,  and 
has  to  adapt  himself  as  best  he  may 
to  a new  state  of  being;  for,  with 
the  exception  of  going  aloft  and 
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the  daily  pulling  in  boats,  his  life 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Blue- 
jacket. The  result  is,  to  make  him 
really  half  soldier  and  half  sailor. 
He  has  all  the  soldier’s  stolidity, 
but  gains  a handiness  and  an  ease 
of  manners  which  make  him  dis- 
tinctively a Marine,  proud  of  the 
motto,  Per  Mare  per  Terram.  He 
is  perhaps  not  so  well  behaved 
afloat  as  he  is  on  shore,  losing  some 
of  that  military  smartness  for  which 
his  corps  is  eminently  distinguished 
on  terra-firma ; but,  like  the  Blue- 
jacket, he  is  careful  of  his  money, 
and  generally  takes  on  shore  again 
a very  fair  sum.  There  is  nothing 
antagonistic  now  between  the  two 
bodies  of  men ; that  which  presses 
on  the  one  equallj"  presses  on  the 
other,  and  their  feelings  are  very 
much  in  common. 

A Bluejacket,  taken  as  a boy  and. 
sent  to  a training-ship  where  he  is 
taught  what  will  be  wanted  in  his 
future  life,  and  afterwards  drafted 
into  a sea-going  ship,  finds  it  much 
the  same  as  the  ship  he  has  left; 
and,  commencing  so  young,  to  a 
certain  degree  loses  his  own  idem 
tity ; for  at  this  malleable  age,  re- 
ceiving the  impress  of  things  around 
him,  he  comes  to  have  the  same 
feelings  and  ideas  on  most  points 
as  the  men  with  whom  he  is  mixing 
daily,  and  this  causes  all  Blue- 
jackets in  the  service  now-a-days 
to  be  so  much  alike. 

Our  readers  are  not  to  suppose 
that  should  they  visit  one  of  our 
large  seaport  towns  everyone  they 
see  dressed  in  the  blue  uniform  of 
the  navy  is  a sailor.  All  Bluejackets 
are  not  sailors,  nor  are  they  in- 
tended to  be  sailors  ; and  the  crew  of 
a man-of-war  is  divided  into  various 
groupings,  each  with  different  work 
to  do,  but  all  helping  to  keep  that 
floating  village,  a man-of-war,  in 
order  and  fit  for  the  service  of  the 
Crown. 

First,  there  are  the  two  main 
distinctions,  Bluejackets  and  Ma- 


rines : and  the  Marines  are  divided 
into  Boyal  Marine  Artillerv  and 
Boyal  Marine  Light  Infantry,  the 
former  wearing  a blue  artillery 
dress,  and  the  latter  the  red  of  the 
line.  The  Bluejackets  have,  how- 
ever, any  number  of  divisions  : first 
of  all,  may  be  put  on  one  side  the 
Stokers — the  name  speaks  for  itself, 
they  are  the  men  who  have  charge 
of  all  appertaining  to  the  engine- 
room  ; then  there  is  a body  of  men 
known  as  the  ‘Idlers,’  and  strange 
to  say  still  further  divided  into 
‘ working  idlers  ’ (of  all  odd  terms) 
and  ‘ excused  idlers.’  The  terms 
are  brought  about  in  this  manner  : 
the  Bluejackets  proper,  if  we  may 
call  them  so,  or  Sailors,  keep  watch 
always,  day  and  night,  at  sea  and 
in  harbour,  four  hours  ready  for 
duty  as  the  ‘ watch  on  deck,’  four 
hours  off  duty  as  the  ‘ watch  below ;’ 
in  harbour  of  course  at  night  there 
is  nothing  to  do,  but  still  the  change 
goes  on,  and  if  a watch  is  wanted, 
there  is  a proper  one  to  call;  at 
sea  the  men  are  actually  changed 
day  and  night.  But  the  ‘ idlers,’ 
although  belonging  to  the  watches 
if  called  specially,  otherwise  take 
no  notice  of  them.  The  ‘ working 
idlers  ’ are  the  artisans  of  a man- 
of-war,  the  carpenters,  blacksmiths, 
armourers,  tinsmiths,  coopers, 
caulkers,  and  painters,  who,  work- 
ing all  day  at  their  different  trades 
from  half-past  seven  in  the  morning 
until  half-past  four  in  the  afternoon, 
are  not  disturbed  at  other  times, 
except  on  an  emergency.  Every 
other  morning  the  working  idlers 
of  the  watch  then  on  deck  assist 
to  clean  the  ship,  by  pumping  the 
water  wanted  for  the  scrubbing, 
and  they  also  assist  to  clean  their 
messes  every  other  day.  When 
there  is  work  on  deck  with  the 
sails  that  takes  ‘ all  hands j every 
man,  Bluejacket  and  Marine,  must 
go  up  and  pull  on  the  ropes,  but 
the  idlers  are  not  as  a rule  sent 
aloft,  like  the  other  Bluejackets.  The 
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place  assigned  to  them  in  action 
varies  according  to  their  trade,  the 
carpenters,  &c.,  looking  after  the 
pumps  and  seeing  to  the  preven- 
tions for  fire,  the  remainder  work- 
ing in  the  shell  rooms  and  powder 
magazines. 

The  ‘ excused  idlers  ’ do  not  wear 
the  uniform  serge  frock,  &c.,  but 
blue  cloth  clothes,  a round  jacket, 
waistcoats  and  shirts  ; they  are  the 
police,  stewards,  cooks,  servants,  and 
bandsmen  ; these  men  are  stationed 
in  action  to  pass  the  powder,  and 
are  called  ‘excused,’  because  they 
are  exempted  from  pulling  on  ropes 
and  all  work  on  deck.  In  a playful 
way  they  are  also  called  ‘ dry 
idlers.’ 

We  now  come  to  the  Bluejackets 
proper,  who  are  divided  again 
according  to  ‘parts  of  the  ship;’ 
some  are  ‘ Forecastlemen,’  who  hav- 
ing charge  of  the  forecastle,  work 
the  sails  on  the  bowsprit,  jib 
boom  and  fore  yard,  the  fore 
mast  and  bowsprit,  with  the 
rigging  thereto  belonging ; then 
there  are  the  ‘ Foretopmen,’  who, 
assisting  the  forecastlemen  in  the 
fore  part  of  the  ship,  have  charge 
of  everything  that  is  above  the  fore- 
top. Leaving  the  fore  end  of  the 
ship,  we  come  to  the  main  mast,  and 
there  find  ‘ Maintopmen  ’ in  charge 
of  everything  above  the  maintop, 
and  ‘ Quarterdeckmen,’  with  the 
mainyard,  main  mast,  and  rigging 
in  their  charge ; and  at  the  after 
end  of  the  ship  we  find  the  ‘ Mizen- 
topmen  ’ in  charge  of  the  mizen 
mast  and  all  that  appertains  to  it. 
The  working  idlers,  stokers,  and 
marines  are  also  included  under 
‘ parts  of  the  ship  : ’ they  are  divided 
into  ‘ Fore  ’ and  ‘ After  parts,’  the 
one  working  by  the  fore  mast,  and 
the  other  aft  on  the  quarter  deck ; 

* working  ’ in  this  sense  is  meant 
working  the  ship,  that  is  altering 
the  yards  and  sails  as  necessary  for 
the  progress  of  the  ship  at  sea. 

The  Bluejackets,  it  will  be  seen, 


are  divided  into  many  different  sec- 
tions ; the  artizans  are  always  arti- 
zans,  and  are  nearly  the  same  as 
their  brethren  on  shore.  Going  to 
sea  as  adults,  they  vary.  Those 
who  like  the  life,  are  man- of- war s- 
men  in  feeling ; those  who  do  not 
like  it,  never  become  at  home  in  the 
ship.  It  is  the  same  with  the  ser- 
vants. The  stokers,  however,  mostly 
have  commenced  as  boys,  and  taken 
up  that  line.  But  the  Bluejacket 
proper,  who  enters  as  a boy  and 
devotes  his  life  willingly  to  service 
in  the  Royal  Navy,  is  a thorough 
man-of-warsman.  As  such  what  a 
variety  of  things  there  are  to  which 
it  is  expected  he  should  be  able  to 
turn  his  hand  ! We  wonder  whether 
our  readers  have  any  notion  of  the 
number  of  avocations  a man  should 
be  handy  in  to  be  able  to  do  every 
duty  that  may  be  required  of  a 
Bluejacket  in  a man-of-war. 

A Bluejacket  should,  first  of  all, 
be  a good  sailor,  one  who  can 
‘hand,  reef,  and  steer;’  that  is,  he 
can  hand  or  furl  a sail,  which  is 
rolling  it  up  properly  on  the  yards 
at  sea ; he  can  reef  a sail,  which  is 
making  it  smaller  when  necessary 
from  increasing  wind  by  the  taking 
in  of  what  is  called  ‘ reefs  ;’  and  he 
can  steer  a ship  with  tiller  or  wheel, 
knowing  the  compass.  He  must  be 
a fair  rigger  as  well,  knowing  how 
to  put  together  and  prepare  all  the 
different  parts  of  the  rigging  of  a 
ship ; he  must  be  able  to  pull  or  sail 
a boat ; he  must  be  able  to  heave  the 
lead  to  ascertain  the  depth  of  water 
as  the  ship  moves,  and  in  doing  all 
these  things  he  must  be  active  and 
quick.  But  there  is  more  besides  : 
he  should  be  a gunner,  and  a sea- 
man-gunner  first  of  all,  able  to  take 
any  place  in  handling  and  working 
a large  and  heavy  gun  in  a ship  at 
sea  under  all  circumstances,  and 
than  some  of  the  man-of-warsmen 
of  to-day  we  believe  there  are  no 
finer  gunners  to  be  found.  What- 
ever may  be  wanted  to  be  done 
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with  a gun  we  will  back  them  to  do 
it.  A Bluejacket  should  be  a sailor 
and  a gunner,  and  still  we  have  not 
finished.  Besides  these  functions,  in 
which  he  should  be  nulli  secundus,  he 
ought  to  be  a fair  infantry  soldier, 
able  to  take  his  place  in  a com- 
pany, and  with  that  company  in  a 
battalion,  and  he  should  especially 
know  how  to  skirmish.  The  sea- 
man-gunner qualities  of  a Blue- 
jacket should  enable  him  to  take 
part  in  a field  or  rocket  battery, 
bringing  his  field  guns  and  rockets 
on  shore  with  him,  harnessing  him- 
self into  the  drag-ropes,  and  taking 
those  guns  or  rockets  anywhere  a 
man  can  go.  A Bluejacket  should 
be  a fair  swordsman,  and  he  is  taught 
sword  drill  with  the  sword-bayonet 
of  his  rifle.  These  points  we  have 
enumerated  may  be  considered  the 
aggressive  qualifications  ; and  to 
them  must  be  added  the  peaceful 
avocations,  in  each  of  which  a Blue- 
jacket can  be  most  useful  when  well 
up  to  his  work.  To  give  these 
peaceful  or  domestic  labours  their 
due,  they  must  be  put  in  the  femi- 
nine, and  we,  therefore,  say  a Blue- 
jacket should  be  a first-rate  ‘house- 
maid’ and  ‘washerwoman,’  for  he 
has  to  scrub  the  decks,  his  mess- 
table,  clean  paint  work,  and  polish 
wood  and  brass ; to  scrub,  wash, 
wring,  and  mangle  his  clothes  and 
the  hammock  in  which  he  sleeps. 
To  finish  up  his  virtues,  the  more 
he  knows  of  tailoring  and  sewing 
the  better  for  himself ; and  any 
such  little  accomplishments  as 
using  a paint-pot,  polishing,  or  carv- 
ing, are  all  gratefully  accepted  and 
fit  in  well. 

The  Marine  in  the  same  way 
should  be,  first  of  all,  a soldier  in 
every  sense  of  the  term,  and  then  a 
gunner,  but  he  need  not  be  quite  so 
good  a gunner  as  the  Bluejacket ; 
he  must  also  have  the  same  peace- 
ful avocations,  and  any  trade  that 
he  may  have  learnt  before  he  en- 
listed is  of  value. 


But  of  the  Bluejackets  and  Ma- 
rines in  the  Royal  Navy,  how  many 
come  up  to  the  very  high  standard 
required  P There  are  about  29,50a 
Bluejackets  and  13,500  Marines 
allowed  for  in  this  year’s  Estimates. 
These  totals  are  somewhat  over 
those  actually  given,  but  in  round 
numbers  are  correct.  From  the 
number  of  Bluejackets  proper  must 
be  taken  off  all  the  non-combatant 
class,  the  men  who  do  not  work  the 
guns,  stokers,  artizans,  servants, 
&c.,  &c.,  numbering  somewhere 
about  10,500  men.  We  must  then 
further  take  out  all  the  young  sea- 
men, the  lads,  called  ‘ ordinary  sea- 
men,’ between  the  ages  of  eighteen 
and  twenty-two  or  twenty-three, 
about  7,000,  and  this  leaves  about 

12.000  men.  Gf  these  12,000  men, 
perhaps  4,000  are  seaman- gunners, 
who  have  been  thoroughly  trained 
in  the  naval  schools  of  gunnery  at 
Portsmouth  and  Plymouth  ; to  these 
may  be  added,  perhaps,  another 
4,000,  who  having  been  taught  by 
gunnery  instructors  in  the  ships 
they  are  serving,  are  called  ‘ trained 
men,’  making  8,000  men,  and  per- 
haps half  of  the  remainder  may 
reach  the  standard  required.  This 
leaves  the  Royal  Navy  of  England 
with,  in  round  numbers,  about 

10.000  trained  sailors  on  which  it 
can  rely.  These  gone,  we  fear  there 
might  be  a difficulty;  indeed  we 
know  they  could  not  be  actually  re- 
placed, and  the  work  must  be  done, 
if  done  at  all,  by  a class  of  inferior 
training  and  efficiency. 

Amongst  the  Marines,  we  find 
the  Marine  Artillery,  numbering 
about  2,800,  almost  as  well  able  to 
work  the  guns  as  the  best  trained 
seamen.  Of  the  Light  Infantry  there 
are  about  10,700,  of  which  two- 
thirds  may  be  taken  as  equal  in 
knowledge  of  gun  drill  to  the  un- 
trained seamen,  giving  about  7,000 
men.  Adding  all  these  numbers 
together,  it  gives  something  under 

20.000  trained  fighting  men  for  ser- 
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vice  in  the  Royal  Navy,  and,  we  be- 
lieve, with  these  numbers  we  have 
put  it  in  its  best  light. 

The  question  naturally  arises,  have 
we  enough  trained  fighting  men, 
enough  men  on  whom  we  know  we 
can  rely  ? There  may  be  sufficient 
for  the  ships  we  now  have  compos- 
ing our  Fleet ; therefore,  the  ques- 
tion goes  farther  back,  and  becomes 
one  concerning  the  number  of 
ships  in  our  Fleet — have  we  enough? 
In  this  article,  as  we  are  confined  to 
the  Bluejackets  and  Marines,  we 
leave  the  question  unanswered. 

Respecting  the  Marines,  we  must 
here  remark  we  conceive  the  Ma- 
rine Artillery  to  be  too  good  for 
their  position  in  a ship  as  Marines. 
What  a grand  corps  it  is  those  of 
our  readers  who  have  visited  South- 
sea  and  seen  it  can  well  testify ; but 
highly  trained  and  taught  as  they 
are,  we  believe  the  money  would  be 
better  spent  in  training  seamen, 
and  that  the  gun- training  of  the 
Light  Infantry  is  nearly  sufficient 
for  service  in  a man-of-war.  In 
justification  of  this  opinion,  al- 
though each  ship  has  a proportion 
of  Marine  Artillery  amongst  the 
Marines,  they  practically  do  the 
same  work  at  the  guns  as  the  Light 
Infantry;  and,  although  an  isolated 
gun  or  two  may  be  given  to  the 
Artillery,  yet,  when  put  as  part  of 
a gun’s  crew  with  Bluejackets, 
Marines,  to  whatever  branch  they 
may  belong,  are  equally  placed  in 
a subordinate  position.  A gun’s 
crew  of  Artillery  will  keep  their 
gun  and  carriage  in  better  order 
than  a gun’s  crew  of  Bluejackets ; 
but  we  have  never  known  a case 
where  in  rapidity  of  work  and 
precision  of  firing  they  could  com- 
pete with  a gun’s  crew  of  Bluejackets, 
composed  of  seaman-gunners,  trained 
men  and  lads. 

We  believe  it  is  not  only  being 
required  to  know  the  many  things 
we  have  enumerated,  but  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  are  taught,  that 


tends  to  produce  the  personal  vanity 
and  conceit  we  have  mentioned  as 
being  found  in  the  character  of  the 
Bluejackets  of  the  Royal  Navy; 
and  that  from  the  very  first  join- 
ing he  is  so  treated  as  to  make 
him  think  of  himself  as  a good 
deal  better  than  anyone  with  whom 
he  comes  in  contact.  The  train- 
ing system  begins  this : not  that 
we  wish  for  a moment  there 
should  not  be  training-ships,  for 
we  know  full  well  their  value  ; 
but  in  the  training-ships  the 
boys,  who,  having  just  left  a per- 
haps not  too  comfortable  home,  find 
themselves  looked  after,  fed,  clothedr 
and  treated  in  a way  their  wildest 
dreams  never  reached,  soon  learn  to 
think  themselves  of  importance,  and, 
without  reasoning  it  out,  imagine 
that  the  Navy  and  the  country  cannot 
do  without  them.  Then  their  appear- 
ance is  so  astonishingly  improved  * 
the  first  time  they  go  on  leave  they 
find  numerous  admirers,  and  they 
quit  the  training-ships  as  a rule  with 
very  good  opinions  of  themselves,, 
which  the  remainder  of  their  teach- 
ing fully  developes.  When  serving 
in  a Ship  of  the  Fleet — and  by  this 
term  it  is  not  meant  necessarily  a 
ship  in  a squadron;  all  men-of-war 
are  ‘ Ships  of  the  Fleet,’  Ships  of 
the  Royal  Fleet  of  Great  Britain — 
all  that  we  have  shown  as  necessary 
for  a man-of-warsman  of  to-day 
has  to  be  taught — seamanship, 
gunnery,  rifle,  sword,  company 
drill,  &c.  &c.,  but  the  teaching  is 
perfunctory,  and  those  taught  have 
simply  a smattering  of  the  subjects- 
The  Bluejacket  finds  it  easy  to 
pick  up  this  smattering,  which  is 
all  really  that  the  time  allowed  can 
do  for  him,  and  therefore  begins  to 
have  a still  greater  opinion  of  him- 
self; add  to  this,  his  being  obliged 
to  be  very  careful  of  his  personal 
appearance,  his  seeing  a well- 
dressed  man  sometimes  get  pre- 
ferment from  that  fact  alone,  and 
it  may  be  seen  how  his  personal 
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feelings  are  fostered  and  arrive 
at  tlie  pitch  of  vanity  which  we 
deprecate.  We  do  not  wish  for  one 
moment  that  onr  Bluejackets 
should  lose  their  self-respect ; no 
man  can  have  too  nraeh  of  that,  and 
the  men  who  excel  in  all  the  quali- 
fications we  have  mentioned  have 
invariably  most  self-respect,  and 
but  little  vanity  ; but  it  is  amongst 
the  mass  we  notice  the  conceit,  and 
we  remark  it  most  in  those  who 
have  less  of  the  sailor  in  them,  and 
but  a smattering  of  the  other  points. 
As  the  sailor  element  increases  in 
the  mans  character,  so  the  vanity 
decreases.  Why  we  lay  such 
stress  on  it  is  because  it  brings 
out  all  the  worst  side  of  the  men. 
It  causes  them  to  show  off,  play 
at  eye-service,  and,  jper  contra , 
become  insubordinate ; and,  when 
out  of  the  ship  and  amongst 
those  not  belonging  to  the  service, 
swagger  and  talk  bombastic  non- 
sense. The  Royal  Navy  has  in 
itself  a slang  term  for  them — ‘ Jack 
shilloo ; ’ and  a naval  officer  could 
readily  tell  to  how  many  in  his 
ship’s  company  it  applies.  It  may 
be  said  we  make  too  much  of  this 
point,  and  give  it  an  importance 
it  does  not  deserve.  But  as  we  be- 
lieve it  is  a canker  amongst  our 
Bluejackets,  making  the  mass  of 
them  satisfied  with  themselves  and 
with  a smattering  of  what  they 
should  know  thoroughly,  and  dis- 
satisfied with  their  life  in  the  Navy, 
we  do  hold  it  is  of  importance  to 
notice  it ; and  if  there  are  any 
means  that  can  check  its  growth, 
we  should  be  happy  to  see  them 
adopted.  Three  things  appear  on 
the  face  of  the  matter  as  likely  to  be 
beneficial  if  tried  : first,  let  there  be 
no  pampering  in  the  training-ships, 
where  the  impress  is  made  ; second, 
have  a thoroughness  in  all  that  is 
taught,  without  which  nothing  can 
be  satisfactory ; third,  an  adjustment 
of  pay.  The  first  can  commence  at 
once.  From  this  moment,  if  need 
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be,  a more  Spartan  school  can  be 
established  ; but  the  last  two  in- 
volve a money  question,  and  there 
we  fail  until  we  can  find  some 
powerful  leverage  to  work  on  the 
nation.  All  that  can  be  done  at 
present  is  to  put  before  our  readers 
what  is  done  now  in  the  manner  of 
teaching,  give  them  the  present 
rates  of  pay,  suggest  the  remedy 
for  the  evils  we  have  shown,  and 
leave  it  to  them,  if  they  agree,  to 
assist  in  carrying  out. 

There  are  five  training-ships  in 
various  ports,  each  with  an  attend- 
ant brig.  The  boys  are  entered 
from  about  fifteen  years  of  age, 
and  are  bound  to  serve  in  the 
Royal  Navy  for  ten  years,  from 
the  age  of  eighteen  to  twenty- 
eight.  At  first  they  are  called,  or, 
as  the  term  is  put,  ‘ rated  ’ second- 
class  boys,  and  in  about  a year  they 
are  rated  first-class  boys,  when  they 
are  sent"  to  a particular  training- 
ship,  or,  if  needs  be,  drafted  for 
service  afloat.  The  boys  in  the 
training-ships  are  first  of  all  taught 
to  be  cleanly,  are  dressed  in  man- 
of-warsman’s  clothes,  to  obtain 
which  an  allowance  of  61.  is  granted 
to  them  : their  sailor  teaching  com- 
mences ; in  classes  they  go  to  knot- 
ting and  splicing,  or  the  work  that 
teaches  them  to  be  riggers ; they 
have  to  go  aloft,  and  are  taught  to 
handle  the  sails,  slowly  at  first,  but 
quicker  and  quicker ; it  is  all  pro- 
gressive, being  changed  with  school 
and  boat  work.  They  have  a little 
gun,  rifle,  and  sword  drill,  are 
taught  how  to  w7ash  and  mend 
their  clothes  and  clean  the  ship, 
and,  above  all,  are  taught  from  the 
first  manners,  obedience,  and  re- 
spect. Some  of  the  boys  have  a 
part,  and  some  a whole  summer 
cruising  in  a brig,  five  days  a week. 
The  boys  in  the  training-ships  are 
well  fed ; as  they  are  growing,  a very 
generous  diet  is  allowed  ; and  when, 
by  chance,  one  who  has  joined  from 
an  inland  village,  returns  home  on 
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leave,  the  neighbours  find  him  so 
developed  and  good-looking  that 
he  is  the  very  best  recruiter  for  the 
Navy  that  can  be  got. 

This  programme  is  very  perfect 
on  paper,  but  it  has  its  weak  side 
in  practice ; the  diet  is  rather  pam- 
pering, and  although  it  is  economy 
to  feed  growing  boys  who  are  to 
serve  you  as  men,  well,  and  the 
food  should  be  good,  we  fear  that 
limit  has  been  passed  and  an  in- 
dulgence in  the  matter  is  growing. 
Then,  in  the  teaching,  some  boys 
never  have  a cruise  in  the  brigs, 
at  sixteen  are  rated  first-class  boys, 
and  at  eighteen  are  rated  as 
ordinary  seamen,  and  sent  to  a 
depot  ship  at  Portsmouth  or  Ply- 
mouth, where  being  called  ‘ menj 
they  have  not  the  wholesome  re- 
straint to  which  they  have  just  grown 
accustomed  ; can  go  on  shore  as 
a man  ten  years  older,  and  become 
spoilt,  perhaps  ruined  for  life. 
We  have  actually  now  in  our 
seaports  very  many  young  seamen 
who  have  never  even  been  to  sea, 
and  who  from  the  fact  of  being 
in  the  depot  ships  are,  strictly 
as  they  may  be  looked  after,  con- 
tracting bad  • habits  day  by  day, 
which  will  cause  trouble  to  them- 
selves and  a weakness  to  the  service 
they  belong  to.  As  we  do  not  appear 
to  have  enough  ships  in  which  to 
send  these  lads  to  sea,  and  it  is 
said  we  require  the  yearly  entry  of 
three  thousand  boys  to  complete  the 
waste  from  all  causes,  and  the  ad- 
vantages of  a thorough  teaching 
can  never  be  gainsaid,  our  opinion 
is  that  we  stop  short  in  the  right 
direction  of  training  we  have  already 
so  well  commenced,  and  that  to 
continue  it  further  we  should  pro- 
vide sea-going  training-ships  for  all 
the  lads  for  a couple  of  years  after 
they  leave  the  boys’  training-ships  ; 
this  is  one  case  in  which  money  must 
be  spent  by  the  country,  but  the 
country  will  get  its  money’s  worth 
when  it  has  all  the  lads  in  the 


Royal  Navy  sailors,  of  which  at 
present  it  partially  fails.  You 
must  go  to  sea  to  be  a sailor : no 
teaching  in  harbour  can  make  a 
sailor,  no  few  days  a week  outside 
a port  will  make  a sailor  such  as 
we  want.  The  ability  to  be  sailors 
some  never  have,  but  there  are 
many  branches  in  the  Royal 
Navy  to  which  they  may  turn 
and  still  do  good  work  for 
their  term  of  service.  Those  who 
have  it  in  them  to  be  sailors  can 
only  develope  that  genius  on  the 
sea  ; and  as  a Bluejacket  must  be  a 
sailor  first  as  a foundation  on  which 
you  can  build  all  the  rest  that  is 
required  of  him,  and  as  the  best 
sailors  are  the  best  at  all  else,  we 
feel  if  the  country  can  once  realise 
the  importance  of  making  our 
Bluejackets  sailors  early  in  life,  a 
development  of  the  present  training 
system  must  follow.  There  will  be 
no  lads  knocking  about  the  home 
ports,  wanting  to  go  to  sea  but 
unable  to  do  so,  losing  daily  all 
that  has  been  taught  them,  picking 
up  bad  habits  that  bring  them  into 
disrepute,  and  at  last  when  they 
find  themselves  in  a sea-going  ship, 
lazy,  bumptious,  and  some  even 
vicious,  while  a few,  and  but  a few, 
remain  good  in  spite  of  all  they 
have  gone  through. 

In  some  cases,  when  necessity 
arises,  boys  go  straight  from  the 
training-ships  to  sea-going  ships  as 
first-class  boys,  and  they  have  a 
better  chance ; but  where  they  go 
straight  to  a sea-going  ship  without 
having  been  in  the  training-ships  as 
second-class  boys,  the  chances  are 
much  against  their  doing  well.  A 
boy  wishing  to  enter  the  Royal  Navy, 
but  who  is  over  sixteen  and  a half, 
the  extreme  age  at  which  he  can  be 
sent  to  a training-ship,  is  obliged  to 
go  to  a first-class  reserve  ship,  of 
which  there  are  nine  round  the  coasts ; 
there  from  the  nature  of  things  he 
has  not  a chance : and  if  our  readers 
but  knew  all  that  he  is  required  to 
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do  as  if  lie  could  have  intuitive 
knowledge,  they  would  see  how 
unhappy  he  must  be.  As  a result 
many  desert,  and  few  ever  take  to 
the  service.  We  heard  a naval 
officer  the  other  day,  one  well 
posted  on  the  subject,  say,  he 
believed  the  desertions  from  the 
Navy,  of  which  we  regret  to  hear 
there  are  nearly  one  hundred  a 
month,  were  mainly  from  the  boys 
so  entered,  and  that  the  younger  a 
boy  was  entered,  the  less  he  was 
inclined  to  desert  when  grown  up. 
What  stronger  argument  can  there 
be  for  getting  boys  young  and  care- 
fully making  them  sailors  P What 
happens  to  our  boy  runs  very 
much  through  the  whole  life  : all  he 
is  taught  in  a ship  afloat  is  taught 
perfunctorily.  The  cleaning,  the  in- 
spection, the  necessary  work  of 
refitting,  coaling,  provisioning,  go- 
ing to  sea  and  going  into  harbour ; 
at  sea  the  working  of  the  sails,  in 
harbour  the  boat  work,  all  make  it 
impossible  to  teach  more  than  a 
smattering  of  what  our  Bluejackets 
and  Marines  should  know  tho- 
roughly. Regular  courses  of  in- 
struction are  tried  again  and  again  ; 
admirals,  captains,  and  officers  do 
their  best  under  the  circumstances  ; 
but  it  results  in  dissatisfaction  to 
everybody  and  especially  to  the  man 
taught.  To  get  a number  of  men 
out  of  hand  is  the  aim,  and  a 
smattering  instead  of  a thorough 
knowledge  is  the  result.  What  can 
be  more  injurious  ? Men  do  any- 
thing to  get  off  the  being  taught 
by  fits  and  starts  (all  that  can  be 
done  under  the  present  system), 
and  this  fragmentary  and  irritating 
teaching  is  one  of  the  great  causes 
of  grumbling.  But  worse  than  that, 
for  grumbling  matters  nothing  if 
good  is  obtained,  the  men  are  spoilt 
by  the  system,  many  being  satisfied 
with  the  little  they  know,  and  many 
never  caring  to  learn  anything. 

We  have  said  before,  that  the  busi- 
ness of  a sailor  can  only  be  learnt 


at  sea;  and  we  may  say  now  that  to 
be  a trained  Bluejacket,  and  to  know 
all  that  is  required  with  gun,  rifle, 
sword,  field  gun,  and  torpedo,  can 
only  be  learnt  in  the  growing 
establishments  at  Portsmouth  and 
Plymouth.  The  ships  of  these 
establishments  are  devoted  to  no- 
thing else  ; and  there  the  men  are 
taught  thoroughly,  and  the  good 
men  of  the  service  volunteer  to  go 
through  the  course  of  instruction, 
which  lasts  about  one  year,  in  which 
they  are  taught  as  follows  : 

Heavy  gun  drill  for  20  days. 
Ammunition  instruction  for  10  days. 
Truck  gun  drill  for  5 days.  Rifle 
drill  for  8 days.  Sword  drill  for  8 
days.  Turret  drill  for  4 days.  Field- 
gun  drill  for  8 days. 

Having  been  through  all  this, 
there  is  ten  days’  preliminary  drill 
in  each  of  the  above  : they  are  then 
examined  in  heavy  gun,  truck  gun, 
field  exercise  and  ammunition,  and 
one  of  the  other  instructions  which 
they  may  select,  obtaining  first  or 
second  class  certificates,  according  to 
their  qualifications ; these  certificates 
carry  with  them  4 d.  and  2d.  a day 
respectively,  in  addition  to  yearly 
wages  of  61.  is.  Sd.,  and  3Z.  os.  10 d., 
lasting  for  five  years,  when  the 
pay  ceases  unless  the  man  has  a 
new  certificate  or  may  be  abroad 
and  unable  to  renew  it.  Should  a 
man  gain  sufficient  numbers  at  his 
examination,  he  is  recommended  to 
qualify  for  an  instructor;  he  then 
goes  through  it  all  again,  being 
taught  the  details  carefully,  has  a 
school  course  of  about  three  months, 
and  on  passing,  in  addition  to  his 
seaman -gunner’s  pay,  obtains  Sd.  a 
day,  12 1.  3 s.  4 d.  a year.  To  become 
a seaman-gunner  takes  nearly  12 
months,  a gunnery  instructor  6 
months  in  addition  ; should  the  men 
go  further  and  be  instructed  in  the 
torpedo  course,  it  takes  for  either  of 
them  about  6 weeks,  and  on  passing 
they  obtain  another  id.  a day, 
il.  1 os.  $d.  a year. 
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The  Royal  Navy  has  in  this  way 
one  of  its  branches  occupied  in  the 
thorough  instruction  of  men,  and 
these  men,  who  are  sent  in  propor- 
tions to  each  ship  to  do  various 
duties,  are  all  called  seamen-gunners, 
and  as  a consequence  of  having  a 
certificate  are  exempt  from  any  of 
the  teaching  that  takes  place  on  the 
subjects  in  which  they  have  passed  ; 
and  knowing  the  difficulty  of  teach- 
ing everything  in  a Ship  of  the 
Fleet,  it  has  long  seemed  to  us  that 
the  time  has  arrived  when  all  Blue- 
jackets proper  should  go  through 
this  gunnery  course  for  one  year, 
and  to  do  so  for  the  whole  service 
we  see  no  other  way  than  to  intro- 
duce barracks  for  our  man-of-wars- 
men  when  out  of  a sea-going  ship  : 
this  again  becomes  a money  question, 
but  as  perfection  is  what  we  should 
like  to  see  run  through  the  Royal 
Navy,  the  question  of  money  ought 
not  to  stand  in  the  way,  and  we 
hope  the  country  will  help  to  make 
our  men  sailors  first  by  giving  more 
training-ships,  and  make  one  and  all 
of  the  sailors  seaman-gunners  after- 
wards, by  giving  them  barracks  to 
live  in  while  they  go  through  a com- 
plete course  of  instruction,  such  as 
we  have  shown  the  seaman-gunners 
now  go  through,  of  whom  we  have 
but  about  4,000  men  in  the  whole 
service.  We  desire  no  better. men, 
and  believe  it  is  quite  possible  for  all 
to  reach  their  standard. 

A Bluejacket  should  have  but 
little  of  shore-life  after  leaving  a 
training-ship  as  a boy  until  he  is 
twenty-two  or  twenty-three ; look 
well  after  him  until  that  age,  doing 
your  best  to  make  a sailor  of  him : 
we  do  not  mean  keep  him  all  that 
time  in  a training-ship,  but  let  the 
sea-going  training-ships  fill  up  the 
vacancies  in  the  ships’  companies  on 
foreign  stations,  so  that  he  is  kept 
at  sea  and  away  from  England  until 
then ; at  that  age  give  him  a year 
in  barracks,  instead  of  the  present 
depot  ships,  with  their  attendant 


dockyard  work  as  labourers,  the 
effect  of  which  is  not  advantageous ; 
you  will  then  have  a sailor  founda- 
tion to  work  on.  We  do  not  mean 
to  say  he  will  not  improve  as  a sailor 
after  twenty-two,  we  know  he  must. 
It  is  a life  the  longer  it  is  followed 
in  the  years  of  vigour  the  better  sailor 
he  must  become  ; but  if  he  is  not  a 
sailor  at  twenty- two,  he  never  will  be. 
Therefore,  the  gunnery,  &c.  &c.  edu- 
cation may  commence  then  ; and  on 
leaving  the  barracks  at  twenty- three 
or  twenty-four,  the  Bluejacket  will 
be  perfectly  trained,  will  take  care 
of  himself,  and  help  to  look  after  and 
teach  any  lads  that  may  find  their 
way  into  the  ship  to  which  he 
belongs. 

The  result  of  this  general  training 
will  be,  that  in  every  ship  there  will 
be  but  a few  to  be  taught  the  things 
which  trouble  everyone  so  much 
now,  and  which  get  slurred  over ; 
there  will  be  more  time  to  do  the 
necessary  work  of  the  ship  and  to 
perfect  the  men  in  their  qualities 
as  sailors,  a subject  on  which  they 
can  be  ever  learning  ; all  our  Blue- 
jackets proper  will  be  seaman-gun- 
ners, carefully  trained,  with  greater 
self-respect  and  self-reliance,  and, 
we  will  hope,  less  vanity. 

It  will  take  a great  deal  of  money 
to  carry  out  this.  The  sea-going 
training-ships,  it  is  probable,  are  at 
present  not  to  be  found ; the  bar- 
racks at  Devonport,  Portsmouth, 
Sheerness,  and  Chatham  have  to  be 
built,  and  in  this  country  it  all  rests 
with  the  general  public.  If  the 
public  once  see  there  is  a necessity 
for  these  things,  we  have  no  fear ; 
the  ministers  of  the  Crown  can  ask 
for  the  money  and  it  will  be  given, 
and  we  leave  it  to  the  country.  There 
is  a small  proportion  of  Bluejackets 
in  the  Royal  Navy  who  come  up 
to  the  standard  required ; the 
nearer  they  are  to  it  the  nearer  are 
they  to  the  grand  old  loveable  class 
of  bygone  days  ; and  added  to  the 
old-fashioned  qualities,  they  have  a 
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bright  intelligence  which  is  brought 
to  bear  on  all  they  do,  making 
them  faithful  servants,  reasonable 
and  honourable  men : and  our  wish 
is  that  the  great  majority  may  be 
of  this  order,  and  a small  minority 
the  exception. 

Let  us  follow  the  careers  of  a 
Bluejacket  and  a Marine,  from  the 
time  of  entering  to  that  of  leaving 
the  service. 

First,  the  Bluejacket.  We  will 
take  a boy  at  the  earliest  age 
that  he  can  join — 15.  He  can 

only  be  accepted  by  certain 
officers,  in  certain  places  named 
in  the  Regulations  : he  must  bring 
with  him  a certificate  of  birth,  and 
a declaration  made  by  his  parents, 
or  nearest  relation  if  an  orphan, 
giving  consent  to  his  joining  Her 
Majesty’s  Navy,  and  serving  for 
ten  years,  from  the  age  of  18. 
No  apprentices  are  accepted,  or 
boys  from  prisons  or  reforma- 
tories ; every  care  being  taken 
to  get  as  good  a stock  of  lads  for 
the  service  of  the  Crown  as  possible. 
The  boy  must  be  at  least  4ft.  io^in. 
in  height  without  his  shoes,  and 
measure  29m.  round  the  chest,  with 
his  hands  above  his  head,  backs 
together,  and  counting  aloud  ; the 
measure  is  taken  when  between  30 
and  40  has  been  counted  in  a steady 
way  : the  boy  must  be  able  to  read 
and  write ; and  is  then  subject  to  a 
very  exact  medical  examination. 
One  fancies  that  no  boy  could  ever 
be  so  sound  as  seems  necessary  : 
joints,  skin,  chest,  abdomen,  teeth, 
eyes,  &c.  &c.,  have  to  be  examined 
minutely,  and  the  examination  in- 
variably detects  and  rejects  those 
poor  lads  who  have  wanted  care  or 
nourishment  in  childhood  : the  waifs 
and  strays  of  society  are  seldom 
able  to  pass  the  medical  test  for  the 
Royal  Navy ; and  the  service  is  re- 
cruited chiefly  from  the  sons  of  small 
farmers,  shopkeepers  and  artizans, 
who  have  been  fed  fairly,  and  have, 
therefore,  some  constitution  on 


which  to  work ; but,  even  with  these 
the  improvement  in  their  size  and 
appearance,  after  a time  in  the 
training-ships,  is  very  marked. 

The  age  and  required  size  for 
boys  for  the  training-ships  stand 
as  follows:  age  15  to  15I  years, 
height  4ft.  io|in.,  chest  29m.  ; age 
15!  to  1 6.  years,  height  4ft.  njin., 
chest  29^in.  ; age  16  to  16^  years, 
height  5ft.  iin.,  chest  30m.  After 
16^  years  the  height  and  chest  mea- 
surements increase,  and  the  boy  is 
not  sent  to  a training-ship,  being 
ordered  to  be  called  a first-class  boy, 
and  going  to  the  district  ships. 
As  soon  as  a boy  is  accepted  he  is 
dressed  as  a man-of-warsman : to 
do  this,  5 1.  is  placed  to  his  credit 
account  for  clothes,  and  1 1.  for  a bed 
and  blanket,  as,  all  through  his 
career,  he  has  to  pay  for  his  clothes. 
This  money  is  given  to  prevent  him 
starting  in  life  with  a debt ; and  every 
care  is  taken,  provided  a boy  is 
himself  careful  of  his  clothes,  that 
he  does  not  get  into  debt. 

The  pay  of  a second-class  boy  is 
6d.  a day  ; 9 1.  2 s.  6d.  a year : he 
gets  this  clear,  but  he  has  to  keep 
up  his  supply  of  clothes : added  to 
this,  the  boy  is  fed,  and  there  are 
funds  at  command  in  a training- 
ship  whereby  he  gets  more  than 
the  usual  service  diet,  which  is  sup- 
plemented, with  soft  bread,  potatoes, 
treacle,  and  some  salt  pork  for 
breakfast.  When  a boy  has  been 
about  a year  in  a training-ship  he 
is  promoted,  being  rated  a first-class 
boy.  A further  sum  of  2 1.  10 s.  is 
placed  to  his  credit,  for  clothing, 
which  finishes  the  assistance  he  re- 
ceives in  that  way ; as  he  gets 
nothing  more  during  his  period  of 
service,  until  he  is  28  years  of  age, 
except  once  in  three  years,  if  he  is 
serving  in  a steam  ship  and  has  to 
work  at  getting  in  coals,  some  duck 
to  make  a coaling  suit ; once  a year, 
a pair  of  shoes  for  the  same  purpose ; 
and  every  time  coal  is  taken  in  a 
small  piece  of  soap.  But  this  only 
applies  to  steam  ships,  and  those  in 
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them  who  take  part  in  the  coaling ; 
and,  generally  speaking,  from  the 
time  of  being  rated  a first  class-boy, 
all  Blnejackets  have  to  clothe  them- 
selves out  of  their  pay.  A first-class 
boy  receives  7 d.  a day;  10 1.  125.  ud. 
a year ; should  he  have  entered  over 
16J  years  of  age,  he  gets  the  larger 
clothing  allowance  of  61. 

At  the  age  of  18  every  first- 
class  boy  is  rated  ordinary  sea- 
man ; this  is  the  last  compulsory 
rating  at  a certain  period,  after 
this  all  advancement  is  pretty  fairly 
due  to  merit  and  abilities.  There 
are  two  classes  of  ordinary  seamen, 
first  and  second  ; the  first  are  those, 
who  having  been  boys  in  the  ser- 
vice, arrive  at  the  age  of  18,  and 
are  rated ; the  second  is  for  any 
lads  who  may  join  the  Boyal  Navy 
for  the  first  time  and  are  over  the 
age  of  18.  A second-class  ordinary 
receives  is.  a- day,  1 SI.  5 s.  a-year ; 
and  a first-class  ordinary  15.  $d. 
a- day,  22 1.  1 6s.  $d.  a-year.  While 
an  ordinary  seaman  is  serving  in  a 
Ship  of  the  Fleet,  in  spare  time 
seamanship  instruction  is  carried 
on,  striving,  we  fear  but  poorly, 
to  continue  where  the  training- 
ship  left  off ; and  the  lads  are  kept 
to  this  teaching  until  able  to  reach 
the  standard  required  for  the  rating 
of  able  seaman,  or  A.B.  as  it  is 
noted  on  the  ship’s  books,  and  gene- 
rally called.  The  standard  for  this 
rating  is  fixed,  and  there  are  certain 
officers  to  examine  the  lads,  who 
may  go  up  again  and  again  until 
they  can  pass  : once  passed,  if  their 
conduct  has  been  good,  they  are 
rated,  but  if  not  well  behaved,  they 
may  be  kept  back  for  a period.  An 
A.B.  must  be  able  to  fulfil  all  a 
sailor’s  duties  ; when  once  so  rated 
all  regular  seamanship  instruction 
ceases.  A boy  who  has  been  in  a 
training-ship  may  be  eighteen 
months  or  two  years  an  ordinary 
seaman  before  he  can  come  up  to 
the  standard  required ; should  he 
take  three  years,  he  must  be  very 


stupid,  and  not  likely  ever  to  ad- 
vance himself  as  a sailor.  An  A.B. 
receives  is.  jd.  a-day,  28Z.  17s.  11  d. 
a-year ; he  is  not  forced  to  regular 
instruction,  and  yet  to  get  his  next 
step,  that  of  leading  seaman,  he  has 
to  pass  an  examination  to  show  he 
is  not  only  a seaman,  but  one  who 
can  lead  others,  in  fact,  is  fit  for 
the  position  of  petty  officer.  An 
A.B.  having  passed  for  leading 
seaman  is  not  necessarily  made  one, 
there  being  only  a certain  number 
allowed  in  each  ship  ; therefore  good 
conduct,  the  manner  in  which  the 
examination  has  been  passed,  and 
smartness  when  aloft  help  a man, 
and  as  vacancies  occur  he  gets 
advanced.  A leading  seaman  re- 
ceives is.  9 d:  a-day,  31 1.  18s.  9 d. 
a-year,  and  wears,  as  a badge  of 
distinction,  an  anchor  on  his  left 
arm.  It  is  a great  object  to  a man 
to  become  a leading  seaman,  as  from 
that  rank  men  are  selected  for  the 
under  posts  of  trust,  second-class 
petty  officers.  A second-class  petty 
officer  receives  is.  ncZ.  a-day, 
34Z.  19s.  7 d.  a-year;  he  wears  a 
crown  and  anchor  on  his  left  arm, 
and  may  be  a second  captain  of  the 
forecastle,  fore  or  main  tops,  a 
signalman,  coxswain  of  the  barge, 
pinnace,  or  cutter.  A man  who 
not  only  behaves  well,  but  does 
well  in  his  post  as  a second-class 
petty  officer,  as  vacancies  occur,  is 
raised  to  the  position  of  first- class 
petty  officer,  when  he  receives  2 s.  2d. 
a-day,  39 1.  10s.  10 d.  a-year,  wears 
a crown  and  cross  anchors  on  the 
left  arm,  and  may  be  a gunner’s 
or  boatswain’s  mate,  yeoman  of 
the  signals,  captain  of  the  fore  or 
main  top,  coxswain  of  the  launch, 
or  quartermaster.  As  a first-class 
petty  officer  practically  the  career  of 
a Bluejacket  ends,  he  is  in  a place 
of  responsibility,  and  beyond  it 
there  are  few  prizes  to  get. 

The  few  prizes  open  are,  that  of 
chief  petty  officer,  of  which  a large 
ironclad  has  only  five,  if  a flag 
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ship  seven  ; and  beyond  that  again, 
the  rank  of  warrant  officer,  which 
he  may  obtain  by  passing  an  exami- 
nation, and  being  recommended  to 
the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the 
Admiralty ; and  he  need  not  neces- 
sarily be  a chief  petty  officer,  the  man 
is  taken  by  such  a step  out  of  the 
Bluejacket  class  and  placed  in  that 
of  the  officer,  wearing  the  same 
uniform,  and  associating  with  all  the 
other  officers  of  the  ship. 

A chief  petty  officer  receives 

2S.  7 d.  a-day,  47^-  2S-  Ild ■ a-yeaL 
for  the  first  three  years  ; after  that 
an  increase  of  2d.  a-day,  50Z.  3s.  9 d. 
a-year ; he  wears  a crown  and 
anchor  encircled  with  laurel-leaf 
on  his  left  arm,  and  may  be  a chief 
gunner’s  or  boatswain’s  mate,  chief 
quartermaster,  captain  of  the  fore- 
castle, or  yeoman  of  the  signals,  or 
admiral’s  coxswain. 

The  advancement  of  the  Blue- 
jackets from  one  grade  to  another 
may  now- a- days  be  pretty  fairly  said 
to  go  by  merit ; all  misdeeds  are 
carefully  recorded.  Officers  try  to 
be  strictly  impartial ; in  days  gone 
by  we  have  often  seen  an  A.B. 
rated  first-class  petty  officer  right 
away  for  some  special  smartness 
aloft— often  for  a smartness  with 
nothing  real  in  it,  but  quite  of  a 
fancy  character  ; few  men  so  rated 
kept  their  position,  but  tumbled 
back  shortly  to  their  former  state; 
men  used  to  be  rated  and  dis-rated 
on  the  whim  of  the  moment,  from 
anger,  partiality,  for  good  looks,  or 
good  clothes.  The  two  latter  may 
help  now,  but  not  to  the  degree 
they  did  years  ago  ; a slovenly  man 
has  no  chance,  but  a well-dressed 
man,  without  other  qualifications,  is 
equally  out  of  the  running.  Un- 
fortunately, the  men  themselves 
never  quite  give  their  officers  credit 
for  trying  to  be  fair  ; old  stories  are 
still  handed  down;  eye-service  is  to 
a certain  degree  believed  in,  but  hap- 
pily it  is  dying  out,  and  we  have 
amongst  our  petty  officers  in  the 
■Royal  Navy  men  who  do  their 


duty  straightforwardly,  whether  in 
sight  of  their  officers  or  not. 

We  will  now  take  the  Marines,  for 
which  service  a lad  or  man  can  be 
entered  between  the  ages  of  17 
and  30  ; under  the  age  of  18  he 
must  measure  32  inches  round  the 
chest,  over  18,  33  inches.  Up  to 
20  years  of  age  the  standard  height 
is  5 feet  5 inches,  over  20,  5 feet 
6 inches;  but  if  a man  should 
be  a tradesman,  he  is  accepted  at 
5 feet  5 inches  irrespective  of  his 
age ; this  is  for  the  Light  Infantry, 
the  largest  body,  the  height  and 
size  for  the  Artillery  being  a little 
more. 

In  point  of  height  this  is  a sad 
falling  off  from  the  standard  of 
thirty  years  ago,  but  the  Marines, 
like  the  Army,  cannot  get  the  fine 
healthy  young  countryman  of  by- 
gone years,  and  have  to  be  content 
with  the  under-sized  generation  we 
have  bred  in  our  towns. 

The  Marine  recruit  is  entered  in 
the  same  way  as  a soldier,  before  a 
magistrate,  but  he  is  bound  for 
twelve  years  from  the  age  of 
18,  or  from  the  time  he  joins,  if 
above  that  age;  at  the  end  of  his 
twelve  years,  he  re-engages  to  com- 
plete twenty-one  years,  when  he 
obtains  a pension;  if  he  is^  one 
of  the  superior  non-commissioned 
officers  he  is  allowed  by  special  per- 
mission to  continue  serving  after 
the  twenty-one  years  are  complete, 
getting  an  increased  pension  when 
he  does  leave.  Every  Marine  on  join- 
ing is  given  a free  kit,  and  a set  of  ac- 
coutrements ; and  every  year  through- 
out his  service  he  receives  a kersey, 
pair  of  trousers,  pair  of  boots,  and 
shirt,  and  in  addition  every  alternate 
year  three  tunics  of  various  kinds, 
and  every  fourth  year  he  has  besides 
a shako  and  great  coat.  Men  who 
are  serving  abroad  in  ships  where 
marine  clothing  cannot  be  obtained, 
have  30s.  a year  placed  to  their 
credit  instead,  and  if  they  happen 
to  be  sergeants,  3 1.  A Marine 
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recruit,  after  passing  his  drills, 
which  include  ships-gun  drill,  is 
supposed  to  serve  six  months  at 
sea  before  he  can  be  raised  to  the 
grade  of  corporal;  this  is  not  rigidly 
adhered  to  unfortunately,  and  men 
receive  the  stripes  who  have  never 
been  to  sea.  The  nomination  rests 
principally  with  the  adjutants  at 
head-quarters,  the  commandants 
making  the  promotion ; captains  of 
companies  are  sometimes  for  long 
periods  away  from  the  company  to 
which  they  belong,  and  as  the  adju- 
tant is  at  head-quarters  for  some 
years,  it  is  on  him  the  commandants 
rely  in  making  their  selections. 
The  grade  of  sergeant  and  colour- 
sergeant  is  in  the  same  manner  due 
very  much  to  the  recommendation 
of  the  adjutant ; although  a captain 
of  a ship  may  help  very  materially 
a deserving  non-commissioned  offi- 
cer if  he  will  recommend  him  ; but 
the  head-quarters  promote  men  for 
their  soldier  qualities,  instead  of 
looking  to  their  marine  qualities, 
-which  are  really  of  greater  value, 
and  we  hold  this  to  be  a mistake, 
for  when  you  really  meet  a good 
marine  non-commissioned  officer  he 
is  invaluable  afloat  and  ashore ; but 
a soldier  non-commissioned  officer  is 
almost  useless  afloat. 

A private  to  gain  his  first  step 
of  bombardier  in  the  Artillery  or 
corporal  in  the  Light  Infantry  must 
have,  besides  his  knowledge  of  his 
drills,  in  which  he  must  be  a smart 
gunner  and  soldier,  a slight  know- 
ledge of  the  three  R’s.  There  are 
head-quarter  schools  and  school- 
masters for  this  object. 

There  is  rarely  a difficulty  in  get- 
ting recruits  for  the  Marines.  In 
London  there  is  most,  but  every- 
where else  there  is  no  trouble  as 
compared  with  the  Army,  and  we 
have  known  the  Marine  recruiting 
sergeant  obtain  week  after  week 
more  men  than  the  recruiting  ser- 
geants of  all  the  regiments  put  to- 
gether. It  is  the  sea  service  that  does 
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this,  the  men  being  enabled  to  return 
home  after  it  with  well- filled  purses : 
30 Z.,  40 Z.,  and  even  100Z.  we  have 
known  Marines  take  home  with  them, 
and  this  is  such  a practical  evidence  of 
the  superiority  of  the  Marine  Corps 
over  the  Army,  in  which  a soldier 
after  ten  years  in  India  returns  home 
on  furlough  but  little  better  off  than 
he  did  as  a recruit,  that  each  Marine 
on  leave  after  sea  service  is  recruit- 
ing for  his  corps.  The  stationary 
head- quarters  also  attracts  soldiers 
who  have  completed  a term  of  ser- 
vice in  one  of  our  regiments,  as  it  is 
more  comfortable  than  the  perpetual 
change  of  quarters  that  happens  to 
regiments  ; it  carries  with  it  matri- 
mony, there  being  no  objection  in 
the  Marines  to  any  number  of  men 
being  married : and  in  no  other 
corps  do  you  find  the  men  of  so 
many  branches  of  the  Army  as  you 
do  in  the  Marines,  both  Artillery  and 
Light  Infantry,  the  Guards,  Cavalry, 
Artillery,  and  Line  are  all  repre 
sented. 

The  distinctive  marks  of  the 
different  grades  in  the  Marines  are 
the  same  as  those  in  the  Army,  with 
which,  doubtless,  our  readers  are 
acquainted.  The  rates  of  pay  are  as 
follow  : — a gunner  15.  5 \d.  a-day, 
26I.  4 s.  8 \d.  a-year;  a private  15.  2 d. 
a-day,  21 1.  55.  lod.  a-year;  a bom- 
bardier 2 s.  2d.  a-day,  39 1.  10 s.  10 d. 
a-year ; a corporal  of  Artillery  2 s.  4 d. 
a-day,  42 1.  11  s.  Sd.  a-year;  and  a 
corporal  of  Light  Infantry  is.  6d. 
a-day,  27 1.  7 s.  6d.  a-year ; a sergeant 
of  Artillery  3s.  a-day,  54 1.  15s. 
a-year ; and  a sergeant  of  Light 
Infantry  2 s.  2d.  a-day,  39 1.  10s.  10 d. 
a-year;  a sergeant-major  of  Artillery 
3s.  6d.  a-day,  63Z.  17s.  6d.  a-year; 
and  a colour- sergeant  of  Light 
Infantry  2 s.  Sd.  a-day,  48Z.  135.  4 d. 
a-year.  In  barracks  the  Marines 
are  fed  in  the  same  way  as  soldiers, 
at  sea  as  sailors.  A great  deal 
might  be  said  of  this  valuable 
corps;  it  has  its  blots  and  weak 
places,  but  it  is  a corps  to  which 
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every  naval  officer  is  much,  attached, 
and  of  which,  as  a part  of  his 
service,  he  is  justly  proud. 

Turning  to  that  branch  of  the 
Bluejackets,  the  artizans,  it  will  be 
found  that  their  rates  of  pay  are 
generally  better  than  in  the  cor- 
responding rank  amongst  the 
seamen,  their  skilled  labour  being 
worth  more  and  the  demand  being 
greater  than  the  supply.  A car- 
penter’s crew  gets  id.  a-day  more 
than  an  A.B. ; a shipwright  5 d.  a- 
day  more  than  a leading  seaman ; 
a caulker’s  mate  4 d.  a-day  more 
than  a second-class  petty  officer ; 
a blacksmith  3 c?.  a-day  more  than 
a first-class  petty  officer;  and  an 
engine-room  artificer  2 s.  5 d.  and  3s. 
a-day  more  than  a chipf  petty 
officer.  These  artizans  we  have 
mentioned  are  chief  first  and  second 
class  petty  officers,  wearing  the 
same  dress  and  the  badges  on  their 
arms  as  the  seamen.  They  have 
authority  over  the  men  under  them 
and  in  the  messes,  or  whatever 
work  they  may  have  to  do  ; but, 
like  the  officers  of  the  non- executive 
branches  in  the  Navy,  they  can 
never  have  the  command  of  a boat 
or  party  of  men  away  on  duty.  A 
leading  seaman  would,  under  such 
circumstances,  take  command  of 
an  engine-room  artificer,  and  we 
consider  this  making  of  the  artizans 
petty  officers  is  a mistake.  Give 
them  classes  and  pay,  and  let  the 
classes  tell  towards  pensions  ; but 
on  no  account  let  them  wear  the 
badges  of  petty  officers ; we  have 
too  many  men  who  are  called  petty 
officers  as  it  is ; by  reducing  their 
number,  the  position  would  become 
more  valuable. 

The  domestics  get  various  rates 
of  pay  equal  to  that  of  ordinary  and 
able  seamen,  but  as  their  pay  is 
made  up  to  varying  sums  by  the 
officers  on  whom  they  attend, 
which  is  regulated  by  their  position 
and  usefulness,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  mention  them.  In  passing,  we 
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may  remark  that  those  who  have 
been  messmen,  receiving  a certain 
subscription  a month  to  mess  the 
officers,  generally  realise  a com- 
petence which  enables  them  to  live 
very  comfortably  when  they  retire. 

Among  the  best  paid  men  of  the 
‘idler’  class  is  the  master-at-arms, 
who  receives  from  4s.  to  6s.  a-day 
according  to  service,  73?.  to  109Z.  10s. 
a-year,  rising  6d.  a-day  for  every 
three  years’  service.  He  is  the 
first  chief  petty  officer  in  the  ship, 
and  is  before  anyone  on  the  lower 
deck,  Marines  included.  He  wears 
a single-breasted  frock  coat  with 
gilt  crown-and-anchor  buttons  and 
a sword.  The  naval  schoolmaster 
is  also  a chief  petty  officer,  wearing 
the  same  dress  as  the  master-at-arms, 
but  without  the  sward,  and  being 
paid  the  same.  The  ship’s  steward 
is  another  in  this  category;  he  is 
under  the  paymaster,  and  has  the 
issuing  of  all  the  provisions  and 
clothing.  His  pay  varies  from  2 s. 
a-day,  3 61.  10 s.  a-year,  to  3s.  a-day, 
54 1.  155.  a-year,  according  to  the 
sized  ship  he  may  be  in.  Of  these 
three  the  master-at-arms  may  have 
been  a leading  seaman  or  an  A.B., 
then  a ship’s  corporal,  or  he  may 
have  come  from  the  Marines ; the 
naval  schoolmaster  is  entered  from 
the  shore,  and  is  a certified  teacher  ; 
the  ship’s  steward  has  been  a ship’s 
steward’s  boy,  then  ship’s  steward’s 
assistant.  The  ship’s  corporals, 
who  are  the  police  of  the  ship 
and  the  master- at-arms’s  immediate 
subordinates,  receive  from  2 s.  to 
3s.  8d.  a-day,  rising  4 d.  a-day  for 
every  three  years’  service,  varying 
per  year  from  36Z.  105.  to  661. 185.4c?. 
There  are  also  the  stokers,  an 
important  and  very  hardworking 
class,  who  as  second-class  stokers 
receive  15.  8a.  a-day,  30?.  8s.  4 d.  a- 
year;  as  stoker  2 s.  a-day,  36Z.  105. 
a-year ; and  as  leading  stoker,  a 
first-class  petty  officer,  2 s.  5 d.  a- 
day,  44?.  2s.  id.  a-year.  Odd  to 
say,  in  this  class  there  is  no  inter- 
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mediate  stage  between  the  rating 
of  first-class  petty  officers  and  those 
who  have  no  anthority  whatever ; 
we  notice  it  as  one  of  the  remnants 
of  the  past  that  crop  up  so  often 
in  the  Royal  Navy. 

Amongst  the  Bluejackets  there 
are  still  many  other  classes,  but  with 
only  minute  differences,  and  they 
are  too  numerous  to  specify. 

The  rates  of  pay  that  we  have 
given  may  be  called  the  4 bare  pay  ’ 
of  the  Bluejackets  and  Marines  of 
the  Royal  Navy,  but  there  are  va- 
rious ways  a man  may  supplement 
his  pay  and  so  raise  it.  In  the  first 
place,  this  is  to  be  done  by  good 
conduct,  after  three  years’  man’s 
service ; that  is  to  say,  at  tbe  age  of 
21,  and  provided  the  man  is  an 
A.B.,  if  he  fcas  behaved  well,  and 
‘Very  Good’  has  been  recorded 
against  him  for  the  last  two  years, 
he  obtains  his  first  good- conduct 
badge,  a stripe  of  gold-lace  on 
his  jacket,  red  braid  on  his  blue 
serge  frock,  and  blue  braid  on 
his  white  frock,  and  with  this 
badge  he  gets  id.  a-day  extra, 

1 1.  io s.  5 d.  a-year.  After  eight 
years’  service,  at  26  years  of  age,  if 
he  has  worn  the  first  badge  con- 
tinually for  the  last  two  years  of 
that  time,  a man  gets  his  second 
badge,  another  stripe,  and  with  it 
another  id.  a-day,  making  2d.  a 
day,  3 1.  os.  10 d.  a-year  extra.  After 
thirteen  years’  service,  and  in  this 
case  the  man  must  have  served 
his  first  period,  and  within  three 
years  of  having  left  re-entered  for 
a second  ten  years,  in  which  case  he 
starts  in  his  second  time  with  the 
badges  which  he  held  at  the  close 
of  his  first  time;  during  the  three 
years  of  his  second  time  he  must 
have  worn  his  second  badge  for  two 
consecutive  years,  and  have  alto- 
gether maintained  a good  character, 
he  may  then  wear  his  third  badge, 
gaining  another  id.  a-day,  a total 
addition  of  3d.  a-day,  4 1.  1 is.  3d.  a- 
year.  This  is  all  the  Bluejacket 


class  can  get  by  good  conduct; 
some  of  them  are  not  granted 
badges  however  well  they  may  be- 
have, the  stewards,  cooks,  domestics, 
and  ordinary  seamen ; so  that  a 
seaman  must  have  passed  out  of  the 
Ordinary  into  the  Able,  and  then 
his  character  as  ordinary  is  allowed 
to  reckon.  The  master-at-arms  and 
ship’s  corporals  are  granted  badges, 
but  not  the  pay  ; this  granting  the 
badge  helping  them  when  their 
long-service  pensions  are  allotted. 
The  Marines  in  the  same  way,  with 
the  exception  of  the  sergeants,  for 
three,  eight,  thirteen,  eighteen, 
twenty-three,  and  twenty-eight 
years’  service  receive  for  each 
period  one  badge  and  id.  a-day, 
the  sixth  badge  giving  an  increase 
of  ft.  2 s.  6d.  a-year.  The  seamen 
have  means  of  further  increasing 
their  pay  by  going  to  the  gunnery 
establishments  and  becoming  sea- 
man-gunners. If  on  examination 
they  obtain  a second-class  certificate, 
they  gain  an  addition  of  2d.  a-day, 
3I.  os.  10 d.  a-year,  and,  as  a dis- 
tinctive mark,  wear  a gun  on  the 
right  arm.  A first-class  certificate 
gives  them  4 d.  a-day,  61.  is.  2>d.  a- 
year ; the  distinctive  mark  being  a 
gun  and  crown  on  the  right  arm 
With  either  of  these  certificates  they 
may  be  called  skilled  workmen,  and 
it  will  be  seen  their  pay  is  about  on 
a par  with  that  of  the  artizan  class. 
By  becoming  a gunnery  instructor 
they  may  be  looked  on  as  master- 
workmen,  and  receive  for  it  an 
addition  of  is.  a-day,  18Z.  5s.  a-year; 
the  distinctive  mark  being  a gun, 
with  rifle  and  cutlass  crossed,  on 
the  right  arm,  A man  may  also 
become  a diver  or  torpedo-man,  in 
either  of  -which  cases  he  receives  a 
further  addition  of  id.  a-day.  Men 
need  not  wait  to  go  to  the  gunnery- 
ships  for  these  additions,  but  in  their 
own  ships  can  become  4 trained  men  ’ 
or 4 acting  seaman-gunners  ’ on  pass- 
ing an  examination  before  the  gun- 
nery officer  on  board,  and  receive  at 
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once  an  addition  of  id.  a day  in  the 
first  case  and  2d.  a day  in  the  second 
case. 

Various  classes  amongst  the  idlers 
receive  certain  fixed  allowances  in 
addition  to  their  pay  : the  stewards 
for  taking  charge  of  the  officers’ 
mess  traps,  from  2d.  to  8d.  a-day, 
according  to  the  mess  they  are  at- 
tached to  ; the  naval  schoolmaster 
12 1.  a-year,  which  increases  61.  a- 
year  every  seven  years  until  it 
reaches  24 1.  a-year ; the  ship’s 
steward  from  15.  6d.  to  39.  a-day 
according  to  the  sized  ship,  17Z.  7 s. 
6d.  to  54Z.  15s.  a-year,  in  some 
cases  doubling  his  pay ; the  car- 
penters get  tool-money,  3d.  a-day, 
4 1.  1 19.  3d.  a-year,  provided  they 
have  a complete  set  of  tools  ; and  a 
boy  may  increase  his  pay  by  learn- 
ing to  be  bugler,  for  which  he  will 
receive  an  extra  id.  a-day. 

Besides  their  pay,  the  Bluejackets 
and  Marines  of  the  Royal  Navy  are 
fed,  and  what  is  more,  paid  in  money 
for  what  they  do  not  eat  out  of  the 
day’s  supply  of  provisions  ; this  is 
not  a fiction,  but  a reality,  of 
which  the  recruiting  sergeant  of 
Marines  makes  much  use;  we  have 
seen  it  prominently  in  Marine  hand- 
bills, and  believe  it  is  one  of  the 
causes  why  that  corps  can  always 
keep  its  ranks  filled. 

The  feeding  of  each  man  costs 
about  is.  a-day ; at  sea  the  men 
have  for  dinner  salt  beef  with  plum- 
pudding, and  salt  pork  with  pea-soup 
on  alternate  days,  one  day  in  the 
week  preserved  meat  with  preserved 
potatoes  or  rice  is  issued  as  a change; 
there  is  a supply  of  vinegar,  pepper, 
mustard,  salt,  and  oatmeal : in  har- 
bour fresh  meat  and  vegetable,  soup 
daily,  with  the  exception  of  one  day 
in  the  week,  when  salt  pork  with 
pea-soup  is  issued  as  a change. 

Breakfast  consists  of  cocoa  and 
biscuit ; and  tea,  or  supper  as  it  is 
called,  of  tea  and  biscuit.  Rum-and- 
water  is  issued  at  dinner-time,  and 
the  dietary  in  quantity  stands  as 


follows  : every  day : — Biscuit  1 Jib. 
or  1 Jib.  soft  bread  ; spirits  J a gill 
(when  mixed  with  water,  it  is  J a 
pint) ; sugar  20zs.  for  breakfast  and 
supper  ; cocoa  ioz.  for  breakfast, 
about  a good  basinful ; tea  Joz.  for 
supper,  about  a good  basinful ; fresh 
beef  1 lb.  if  in  harbour ; vegetables 
Jib.  in  soup,  about  a good  basinful 
on  alternate  days  at  sea,  salt  pork 
1 lb ; peas  Jib.  about  a basinful  ; 
J an  oz.  celery-seed  is  boiled  with 
every  81bs.  of  peas  ; salt  beef  rib  ; 
flour  90ZS.  suet  fozs.  currants  or 
rasins  ijoz.,  made  up  into  plum- 
pudding ; once  a week  at  sea  : pre- 
served beef  fib.,  preserved  potatoes 
or  rice  40ZS.  or  half  of  each.  W eekly: 
oatmeal  30ZS.  (this  is  put  into  the 
soup),  mustard  Joz.  pepper  Joz. 
vinegar  Jpint,  salt  as  required. 
When  fourteen  days  have  been 
passed  on  salt  provisions,  lemon- 
juice  is  issued  daily. 

The  men  are  divided  into  messes, 
so  many  to  each.  The  Marines, 
Stokers,  Band,  Chief  and  First-class 
Petty  Officers,  have  each  separate 
messes,  and  sometimes  to  this  list  is 
added  the  Second-class  Petty  Offi- 
cers, in  which  case  the  leading  seamen 
have  to  take  charge  of  the  messes. 
The  hoys  are  divided  over  all  the 
messes.  Care  is  taken  in  putting 
the  men  in  messes  to  let  them  make 
their  own  choice  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, but  at  the  same  time  so  to 
arrange  them,  that  there  are  always 
men  enough  to  clean  the  mess  and 
look  after  it.  The  men  take  in  turn 
to  be  what  is  called  ‘ cook  of  the 
mess ;’  all  the  meals  are  cooked  in 
one  place  ‘ the  galley,’  but  the  cook 
of  each  mess  goes  to  the  galley  for 
everything  during  his  day ; he  sees  to 
the  washing  up  of  the  plates  and  ba- 
sins after  each  meal,  and  is  generally 
responsible  that  his  mess  fis  tidy. 
On  the  men  joining  a ship  when  she 
is  first  commissioned,  a certain 
amount  of  mess  traps  is  provided 
by  the  Victualling  Yards,  and  sent 
on  board ; * bread  barges  ’ for  the 
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biscuit kids  and  monkeys  ’ for  get- 
ting the  grog,  or  holding  vinegar  or 
water,  ‘ mess  kettles  ’ for  the  cocoa, 
tea  and  soup,  ‘ mess  tins  ’ for  baking 
meats  and  puddings  ; ‘ tins  ’ for 

pepper,  mustard,  and  salt ; ‘ spoons  ’ 
Ac.  &c.  ; then  the  men  club  to- 
gether, and  buy  basins  and  plates 
with  the  number  of  their  mess  on 
them,  and  after  a pattern  selected 
by  the  commanding  officer  to  ensure 
uniformity:  a mess  fund  is  estab- 
lished, and  at  the  end  of  the  quarter 
the  leading  men  of  the  mess  or 
caterer  receives  what  is  called 
‘ Savings,’  which  is  money  for  any 
of  the  allowed  provisions  that  have 
not  been  eaten  by  the  men,  and 
are  ‘left  behind,’  so  that  they  re- 
main in  the  ship,  enabling  the 
provisions  which  were  calculated 
according  to  the  full  scale  to  last 
three  months,  to  last  half  as  long 
again. 

The  quarterly  savings  paid  to 
the  messes  vary  very  much,  the  men 
themselves  and  the  station  they  are 
on  making  differences.  In  the 
Channel  Squadron  a mess  of  twelve 
men  may  take  about  61.  a quarter, 
a mess  of  18  men  about  io l. ; in  the 
Mediterranean,  12  men  would  pro- 
bably receive  SI.,  and  24  men  15Z. ; 
in  the  Pacific,  1 2 men  might  receive 
7 1.  105.,  and  18  men  about  1 iZ. ; 
if  a mess  has  more  lads  in  it  than 
another,  more  is  eaten  and  the 
savings  less ; but  whatever  it  is, 
it  goes  into  the  mess  fund,  when 
the  mess  is  broken  up  ; and  in  some 
cases  if  there  is  nothing  wanted  for 
the  mess,  there  is  a division  of  a 
part  or  all  of  the  money,  and  the 
men  put  it  in  their  pockets  ; but  the 
mess  that  keeps  all  its  savings  in 
the  fund  until  it  is  finally  broken 
up,  having  some  ruling  spirit  who 
has  the  capabilities  of  management, 
is  able  to  have  dinners  from  the 
shore  when  in  harbour,  only  taking 
exactly  what  is  wanted  for  con- 
sumption at  other  times,  so  saving 
again,  the  mess  fund  increasing 
every  quarter. 


This  all  requires  some  arrange- 
ment ; but  the  men  do  it  amongst 
themselves,  and  in  going  round  the 
mess-decks  of  a man-of-war,  where 
you  see  the  shelves  well  stocked 
with  basins,  plates,  &c.  &c.,  all 
things  clean,  bright,  and  tidy,  a 
part  of  the  traps  in  the  first  place 
comes  out  of  the  men’s  pockets, 
and  the  cleanliness  and  brightness 
are  due  to  their  taking  a pride  in 
the  place  they  live  in.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  public  as  the 
place  may  appear,  it  is  the  man’s 
home  for  the  time  he  is  living  in 
the  ship,  and  provided  there  is  no 
sacrifice  of  efficiency,  everything 
should  be  done  that  is  possible  to 
make  that  home  comfortable. 

Still  there  must  be  strictness 
about  the  men’s  messes;  comfort  to 
the  men  does  not  mean  leaving 
them  to  themselves  altogether,  it 
means  a tight  hand  over  the  lower 
deck,  obedience  in  the  messes  to 
the  petty  officers  the  same  as  any- 
where else,  so  that  if  there  is  an  evil 
minority  they  are  kept  in  order, 
and  no  ground  given  for  a saying 
we  have  heard  in  ships,  ‘ the  black- 
guards sway  away  all  top  ropes, 
and  a decent  man  has  not  a chance 
to  live.’ 

Looking  on  the  messes  as  the 
men’s  house,  we  deprecate  well- 
meaning  people  being  allowed  to 
go  to  them  for  the  purpose  of 
preaching,  as  there  are  all  sects 
amongst  a ship’s  company.  Au- 
thority prevents  all  Jew-traders, 
&c.  &c.,  who  prey  upon  the  men, 
going  into  the  messes  ; and  it  should 
equally  keep  them  free  from  in- 
truders of  all  sorts  : it  is  quite 
enough  for  the  men  to  have  the 
proper  officers,  whose  duty  it  is 
to  do  so,  in  and  out  of  their  messes  ; 
and  we  put  it  to  our  readers  how 
much  they  would  resent  their 
drawing-rooms  or  dining-rooms 
being  invaded  at  any  hour  by 
utter  strangers  offering  to  read 
the  Bible,  or  preaching  against  the 
use  of  intoxicating  liquors. 
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By  this  we  do  not  mean  to  say 
anything  against  such  well-meaning 
people,  as  we  respect  their  motives, 
nor  would  we  wish  to  prevent 
them  from  going  on  board  of  our 
men- of- war  ; but  we  hold  strongly 
that  officers  should  give  them  no 
more  countenance,  than  seeing, 
if  the  work  admits  of  it,  there  is  a 
private  place  set  apart,  to  which 
they  may  go  quietly,  and  any  man 
who  might  wish  to  see  them  should 
have  every  facility  for  so  doing. 
Officers  should  not  lend  the  weight 
of  their  presence  to  any  Meeting, 
while  serving  as  officers,  as  it  adds  to 
that  eye-service  which  we  wish  to  see 
reduced  in  the  Navy  to  its  smallest ; 
and  into  the  bargain  we  know  there 
is  no  occasion  for  their  presence, 
the  Bluejackets  and  Marines  in 
these  days  being  quite  independent 
in  thought  on  such  subjects,  having 
their  own  opinions  and  attending 
such  Meetings  on  shore  as  lit  in 
with  them  ; and  as  a proof  of  what 
the  men  can  do  of  themselves,  last 
Christmas  at  Lisbon, the  teetotalers  of 
the  Channel  Squadron  hired  rooms 
on  shore,  and  had  prayer-meetings 
amongst  themselves,  and  what  is 
more,  had  the  moral  courage  to  go 
out  amongst  the  other  men  of  the 
squadron,  on  leave  at  the  time,  and 
pray  them  also  to  come  in. 

If  we  compare  Bluejackets  and 
Marines,  the  former  are  paid,  housed, 
have  fuel  and  lights,  are  fed,  and 
paid  for  what  they  do  not  eat  out  of 
the  allowance  of  food ; and,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  to  know  a multi- 
plicity of  branches  of  work,  as  we 
have  shown,  are  liable  to  be  called 
for  duty  day  and  night  in  all 
weathers,  and  have  to  clothe  them- 
selves. The  latter  are  in  the 
same  category,  except  that  they 
need  not  know  nearly  so  many 
branches  of  work,  and  have  the 
most  part  of  their  clothing  supplied 
them. 

Regulations  lay  down  what 
clothes  both  the  Bluejacket  and 


Marine  must  have.  The  Marine, 
besides  his  soldier’s  kit,  which  is 
the  same  nearly  as  a man  in  a Line 
regiment,  must  have  white  trousers, 
jacket,  cap,  and  cover  when  in  a hot 
climate,  a bed,  blanket,  and  bed 
cover  is  lent  him  when  afloat : but 
the  Bluejacket  mast  get  and  keep 
up  the  following  fixed  list : — One 
blue  cloth  jacket,  two  pairs  of  blue 
cloth  trousers,  two  blue  serge 
frocks,  one  blue  serge  jumper,  three 
white  drill  frocks,  two  white  duck 
jumpers,  four  pairs  of  white  trousers, 
one  white  working  suit,  two  black 
silk  handkerchiefs,  one  white  hat, 
one  black  hat,  two  blue  cloth  caps, 
one  woollen  comforter,  four  flannels, 
three  check  shirts,  one  serge  night 
suit,  two  pairs  of  socks  or  stockings, 
two  towels,  one  type,  one  knife  and 
lanyard,  one  pair  of  shoes,  one  pair 
of  half  boots,  two  bed-covers,  one 
bed,  and  one  blanket.  The  frocks 
tuck  into  the  trousers,  the  jumpers 
hang  loose  outside.  The  night  suit 
is  to  wear  from  supper  time  until 
ordered  to  dress  the  next  day;  the 
white  working  suit  is  for  such  work 
as  provisioning,  exercise,  cleaning 
the  ship,  and  anything  that  is  not 
dirty  work  like  coaling,  but  might 
spoil  good  clothes.  The  type  is  a 
piece  of  wood  with  the  man’s  name 
cut  in  to  mark  his  clothes.  To  have 
a monkey  jacket  is  optional ; all  the 
boys  and  such  men  as  happen  to  be 
serving  in  troop  ships  are  exempt 
from  having  a blue  cloth  jacket. 
The  half  boots  are  not  required,  for 
boys  or  men  who  do  not  belong  to 
the  small  arm  companies  and  field- 
piece  crews ; that  is,  the  men  who 
are  not  likely  to  be  called  on  to 
land. 

As  we  have  shown,  on  com- 
mencing life  a boy  receives  5 1.  to- 
wards his  clothes,  and  iZ.  for  his 
bed  and  blanket;  in  little  more 
than  a year  he  becomes  a first-class 
boy,  and  receives  a further  sum  of 
2I.  1 os.  for  clothes.  It  may,  there- 
fore, be  supposed  most  of  them  leave 
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the  training-ships  with  good  kits, 
and  free  of  debt,  bnt  then  comes 
a struggle.  Lads,  as  a rule,  are  not  - 
careful  of  their  clothes  ; the  regula- 
tion kit  has  to  be  kept  up  ; if  a lad  is 
badly  dressed,  he  is  simply  ordered 
to  have  fresh  clothes,  and  to  get 
these  things  he  has  charged  against 
his  pay  certain  rates  for  anything 
he  may  require. 

The  clothes  have  to  be  made  up 
according  to  pattern,  and  in  doing 
this  the  man  who  can  sew  has  an 
advantage  ; if  unable,  he  must  pay 
another  to  make  his  clothes,  and 
those  who  can  make  up  clothes  well 
.are  able  to  employ  all  their  leisure 
time,  and  reap  a very  good  harvest, 
for  everything  a bluejacket  wears 
is  made  on  board,  and  the  work,  we 
can  assure  our  readers,  will  bear 
scrutiny. 

Taking  everything  a man  is 
obliged  to  keep  up,  at  the  very  least 
his  kit  represents  about  13Z. ; with 
petty  officers  and  men  long  in  the 
service  20 1.  is  nearer  the  mark. 

Let  us  now  examine  a few  cases, 
seeing  what  men  may  have  to  re- 
ceive ; and  in  doing  so  we  will  take 
everyday  cases. 

1.  A chief  petty  officer  of  some 
fifteen  years’  service,  one  who  has 
been  more  than  three  years  in  his 
position,  a very  good  man  who  has 
always  behaved  well  and  passed 
every  examination  open  to  him,  so 
soon  as  he  had  completed  his  first 
period  of  service,  he  joins  again,  the 
only  boon  for  so  doing  he  obtained 
being  to  receive  a bed  and  blanket, 
or  if  not  wanting  them  having  1 1. 
placed  to  his  credit ; he  is  between 
33  and  34  years  of  age  and  receives 
the  following  pay : 

Per  diem  Per  year 
Pay  . . . .25.  9 d.  £50  3 9 

3 good-conduct  badges  3 d.  4 11  3 

Seaman -gunner,  1st  cl.  4 d.  618 

Gunnery  Instructor  . 8d.  12  3 4 

Torpedo-man  , . id.  1 10  5 


Just  1 7.  8s.  7 d.  a- week : he  is  fed 
besides,  worth,  with  firing,  another 
- 105.  a- week  at  the  least,  for  he  could 
never  feed  himself  on  that  sum ; 
should  he  not  be  a seaman-gunner, 
he  comes  down  to  35.  a- day,  i7.  15. 
a- week  making  a great  difference. 

2.  A first-class  petty  officer  of 
thirteen  years’  service,  also  a seaman- 
gunner,  but  not  an  instructor  or  tor- 
pedo man,  a man  of  good  conduct, 
aged  31,  having  re-entered  at  28  on 
his  first  period  of  service  expiring  : 

Per  diem  Per  year 

Pay  . . . .25.  2 d.  £39  10  10 

3 good-conduct  badges  3 d.  4113 

Seaman -gunner,  1st  cl.  4 d.  618 

25.  9 d.  £30  3 9 

195.  3 d.  a- week,  fed  and  housed  as 
in  the  first  case  ; if  this  man  happens 
not  to  be  a seaman-gunner,  and  has 
only  two  badges,  he  is  reduced  to 
165.  4c7.  a- week ; and  although  not 
being  so  skilled  all  round  as  if  a 
seaman- gunner,  his  responsibilities 
may  be  just  as  great  and  even  more ; 
then  again  he  may  be  an  instructor 
or  torpedo-man,  in  which  case  he 
raises  his  weekly  pay  to  il.  4 s.  6d.  a- 
week. 

3.  A second-class  petty  officer, 
nine  years  in  the  service,  2 7 years  of 
age: 

Per  diem  Per  year 

Pay  ...  15.  II  d.  £34  19  7 

2 good-conduct  badges  2d.  3 o 10 

Seaman-gunner,  istcl.  4 d.  618 

25.  5 d.  £44  2 1 

1 6s.  1 id.  a- week;  let  this  man  only 
have  one  badge  and  not  be  a seaman- 
gunner,  aud  he  is  reduced  to  145. 
a-week  ; if  without  badges  and  a 
trained  man,  he  gets  the  same. 

4.  An  A.B.,  of  five  years’  service 
and  2 3 years  of  age  : 

Per  diem  Per  year 

Pay  . . . .15.  7 d.  £28  17  11 

1 good-conduct  badge  id.  1 10  5 

Seaman-gunner,  istcl.  4 d.  618 


45.  id.  £74  10  5 


25.  o d.  £36  10  o 
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14 s.  a-week  ; but  if  lie  is,  as  many 
are  at  that  age,  without  badges,  and 
not  a seaman -gunner,  or  even  a 
trained  man,  be  bas  but  11s.  id.  a- 
week,  and  tbe  age  be  may  be  earning 
this  is  from  2*1  to  26,  and  even  up 
to  28. 

With  the  Marines  in  some  cases 
tbe  pay  is  lower  in  corresponding 
grades,  gunners  and  privates  getting 
less  than  able  seamen  : a corporal  of 
Light  Infantry  less  than  a second- 
class  petty  officer,  but  a sergeant 
gets  the  same  as  a first-class  petty 
officer;  a sergeant  or  corporal  of 
Artillery,  however,  gets  more  than 
first  and  second  class  petty  officers, 
even  with  gunnery  pay,  except  of 
course  instructors ; and  as  the  rates 
of  pay  in  the  Marines  are  governed 
by  the  pay  of  the  Army,  their  rise 
must  always  depend  on  the  condi- 
tion of  the  recruiting  market,  a state 
of  affairs  which  does  not  apply  quite 
in  the  same  way  to  the  supply  of 
boys  for  the  Navy. 

In  placing  these  rates  of  pay 
before  our  readers,  we  have  put 
what  a man  can  obtain  with  care, 
the  best  he  can  get ; and  when  out 
of  the  weekly  pay'  quoted  a Blue- 
jacket has  to  clothe  himself,  keep- 
ing up  the  kit  we  have  enumerated, 
and  also  maintaining  a wife  and 
children,  it  can  be  seen,  knowing 
as  he  does  of  the  high  rate  of 
wages  in  the  country,  how  he 
feels  he  is  poorly  paid,  and  we 
think  the  time  he  chafes  most  is 
when  he  is  an  able  seaman,  the 
five  or  six  years  he  is  still  bound 
appear  so  long  in  prospect.  All 
outside  the  service  looks  attrac- 
tive ; he  may  be  in  debt  to  the 
Crown,  and  a favourable  opportu- 
nity, or  a demand  in  the  labour 
market  near  where  he  happens  to 
be,  makes  him  desert ; and  we  fear 
the  desertions  yearly  are  much 
larger  than  our  readers  have  any 
idea  of.  Again,  a Bluejacket  may 
want  to  marry,  for  in  these  days 
they  marry  young,  and  what  is 
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better,  very  respectably ; the  wo- 
men of  our  seaports  of  thirty  years 
ago,  with  their  five  or  six  husbands, 
getting  half-pay  from  each,  and 
taking  care  of  each  in  turn  on 
arrival  home,  have  quite  disap- 
peared, and  we  have  now  a respect- 
able young  wife  of  a respectable 
husband.  The  loss  of  the  Orpheus 
and  the  Captain  revealed  this  to 
us  when  the  widows  came  to  be 
seen,  and  we  also  found  how  well 
the  men  had  supported  fathers, 
mothers,  sick  sisters  and  brothers, 
unable  to  work.  5 s.  a-week  is  all 
that  can  be  spared ; some  may  allow 
1 os.  a-week,  but  only  the  few  men 
in  the  best  and  most  responsible 
positions  can  send  to  those  who 
belong  to  them  anything  like  a de- 
cent sum,  say  from  18s.  to  21s.  a 
weSk.  It  is  the  inability,  except 
in  very  rare  cases,  to  send  more 
than  a trifle  of  money  home  to  those 
dear  to  them,  and  the  difficulty  of 
keeping  out  of  debt,  that  weighs 
heavy  on  our  young  seamen,  and 
makes  them  often  dissatisfied. 

It  is  the  country  only  that  can 
allay  dissatisfaction  from  the  causes 
we  have  given.  The  price  the  men 
have  to  pay  for  their  clothes  has 
increased,  like  all  else  that  is  bought. 
The  pay  of  the  chief  petty  officers  has 
been  improved;  but  the  able  seaman 
has  had  no  rise  of  pay  for  we  do  not 
know  how  long : and  we  venture  to 
suggest  the  following  rates  of  pay ; 
which,  if  given  by  the  country,  we 
know  would  make  a marvellous 
difference  in  the  men’s  feeling  to 
their  service. 

Boys  and  ordinary  seaman’s  pay 
not  to  be  altered.  It  is  a novitiate, 
they  are  being  taught  their  trade  ; 
and  as  the  boys  are  allowed  to  start 
free  of  debt,  and  to  send  a few 
shillings  a month  to  their  friends, 
their  case  has  been  bettered  in  this 
way,  and  old  man-of-warsmen  are 
in  consequence  sending  their  sons 
into  the  service,  which  they  had 
refrained  from  doing  previously. 
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Able  seamen,  is.  io d.  per  diem, 
12 s.  io d.  per  week;  leading  sea- 
men, 2 8.  per  diem,  145.  per  week ; 
second-class  petty  officer,  2 s.  2d. 
per  diem,  155.  2d.  per  week;  first- 
class  petty  officer,  2s.  5 d.  per  diem, 
1 6s.  11  d.  per  week. 

These  to  be  the  rates  of  bare  pay, 
the  other  emoluments  to  remain  the 
same.  The  pay  of  the  chief  petty 
officers  to  remain  as  now ; and  we 
think  there  should  be  an  addition  for 
all  men  who  serve  a second  ten  years. 
If  a man  joins  for  his  second  ten 
years  within  six  weeks  of  having 
completed  his  first  period,  that 
six  weeks  is  allowed  to  reckon  for 
leave,  and  the  date  of  joining  is 
the  date  of  leaving ; we  would  ex- 
tend this  to  two  months,  and  also 
add  that  anyone  rejoining  within  a 
year  or  eighteen  months  should 
have  2d.  a-day  added  to  the  pay  of 
whatever  rating  he  may  hold  during 
the  whole  of  this  second  period  of 
service. 

All  this  which  we  propose  we 
know  means  more  money,  but  we 
believe  it  will  be  money  well  ap- 
plied ; and  while  we  hold  those  in  the 
service  of  the  country  must  never 
expect  to  get  a money  equivalent 
for  their  service,  the  thing  being 
impossible  from  the  nature  of  their 
services,  nor  to  expect  to  lay  by  a 
competence  when  work  is  over,  we 
also  hold  it  is  the  duty  of  the  coun- 
try to  see  that  its  servants  have 
sufficient  for  their  needs ; and  as 
necessaries  of  life  become  more  ex- 
pensive, the  country  should  from 
time  to  time  adjust  the  pay  of  its 
servants  in  unison  with  the  times. 

If  Bluejackets  and  Marines  could 
only  be  brought  to  feel  that,  irre- 
spective of  party,  the  Government 
of  the  day  always  looked  forward 
for  them,  and  arranged  for  their 
welfare ; that  they  never  had  to 
ask  for  anything  that  was  reason- 
ably required,  what  warm  feelings 
they  would  have  to  the  service  ! 
The  captain  of  a man-of-war  looks 


out  for  his  men,  feeling  it  a privi- 
lege to  do  so.  Cannot  the  rulers 
look  out  for  the  whole  service  in 
the  same  way  ? Alas  ! the  feeling 
amongst  the  men  now  is,  that  the 
only  way  to  get  anything  is  to 
grumble,  and  to  write  to  the  news- 
papers. The  country  is  to  blame 
for  its  indifference  to  the  Bluejackets 
and  Marines,  and  the  rulers  reflect- 
ing that  indifference,  naturally  re- 
main passive  until  moved  by  some 
special  disturbance  or  some  univer- 
sal pressure. 

While  suggesting  an  increase  of 
pay,  we  may  also  suggest  a slight 
addition  to  the  dietary  and  a dif- 
ference in  the  meal  hours ; at  pre- 
sent the  meals  are- — breakfast  at 
half-past  six,  dinner  at  twelve, 
supper  at  half-past  four,  or  break- 
fast at  half-past  five,  dinner  at 
twelve,  and  supper  at  five.  In 
either  case  it  is  a long  time  to  go 
from  supper  to  breakfast  the  next 
morning ; and  we  suggest  what  in 
certain  cases  is  done  should  be  done 
throughout  the  service,  and  that  is 
half  allowance  of  cocoa  be  issued 
as  a small  breakfast  as  soon  as  the 
men  get  up  ; and  as  a fresh  sug- 
gestion that  the  breakfast  and  dinner 
hour  come  later  in  the  day,  and  the 
supper  at  six  o’clock  after  all  the 
work  is  over. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  the  men  should  they  wish  to 
send  money  to  their  wives  or  rela- 
tions. A second-class  boy  may 
send  6s.  a month  to  his  relations, 
and  others,  in  proportion,  allowing 
a margin  that  in  case  of  death  or 
desertion  the  man  should  not  be  in 
debt  to  the  Crown.  The  men  are 
paid  monthly  on  foreign  stations, 
and  weekly  at  home,  and  at  the 
end  of  every  quarter  their  account 
is  squared.  What  they  can  afford 
may  be  remitted,  and  is  sent  to  the 
relatives  by  a bill  on  the  Paymaster- 
General,  or  they  may  settle  a fixed 
sum  which  is  paid  monthly,  called 
an  allotment,  and  received  by  the 
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relations  at  the  Dockyards,  Custom 
Houses,  Inland  Revenue  Offices, 
&c.  There  is  also  a savings  hank 
on  board  in  which  the  men’s  money 
is  deposited  ; and  on  paying  off  a 
ship  in  England,  the  amount  paid 
out  of  the  savings  bank,  or  trans- 
ferred with  men  to  their  next  ships, 
equals  the  payments  to  a/  whole 
ship’s  company  a quarter  of  a 
century  ago,  Avhen  there  had  been 
but  little  money  paid  every  month, 
and  the  pay  had  been  accumulating 
over  the  whole  commission,  perhaps 
three  or  four  years.  This,  we 
think,  establishes  the  care  the  men 
take  in  these  days  of  their  money. 
There  are  daily  means  of  spending 
it  abroad,  but  the  ship’s  savings 
bank  always  holds  a large  sum. 

After  a Bluejacket  has  completed 
his  twenty  years’  service,  and  a 
Marine  his  twenty-one  years’,  they 
are  allowed  what  is  called  a long- 
service  pension,  which  varies  from 
18Z.  to  52 1.  a-year,  perhaps  the 
average  is  about  2 SI.  to  30 1.  a- 
year ; there  is  a scale  laid  down, 
petty  or  non-commissioned  officers’ 
time  giving  an  increase,  so  that  the 
more  years  a man  is  in  those  ranks 
the  better  pension  he  receives ; the 
foundation  of  the  pension  is  able 
seaman  or  private’s  services,  and  so 
much  in  addition  for  the  different 
grades.  Men  who  are  of  exem- 
plary conduct  receive  good-conduct 
medals,  and  others  with  the  medals 
a gratuity;  these  rewards  pen- 
sioners value  highly.  With  the 
Bluejackets  one  thing  is  wanted, 
and  that  is,  that  leading  seaman’s 
time  should  count  towards  pension. 
A man  has  passed  the  examination 
for  petty  officer,  and  is  waiting  for 
vacancies.  Sometimes  he  has  to  wait 
long,  at  others  a short  time — various 
circumstances  bringing  this  about — 
but  we  think  it  fair  the  time  so  spent 
should  add  to  a man’s  pension. 

In  looking  at  the  Bluejackets’ 
certificates  when  at  the  end  of  their 
service,  three  things  have  struck 


me  in  the  mass  of  cases  : first,  with 
what  very  good  characters  the 
men  are  discharged  ; secondly,  that 
however  good  the  character  may 
have  been  for  years,  at  one  time  it 
was  not  so  good,  in  some  cases  bad, 
even  * prison  ’ recorded,  and  that 
the  time  of  bad  behaviour  is  inva- 
riably the  same, — when  the  man 
was  an  ordinary  or  young  able 
seaman,  between  19  and  23  years 
of  age.  We  believe  it  is  in  the 
first  place  due  to  the  excitement 
in  the  hot  blood  of  youth  at  finding 
itself  tied  down  with  but  a small 
wage,  until  the  age  of  28.  It  resents 
at  20  with  eight  years’  prospect, 
what  ifc  has  willingly  undertaken  at 
1 6 with  twelve  years’  prospect;  and 
almost  every  man  appears  to  strike 
out  at  this  period.  But  after  a bit 
they  are  quiet.  A distinguished 
Naval  Officer,  and  one  well  able  to 
judge,  has  proposed  that  there  should 
be  facilities  for  discharge  at  this 
age,  believing  that  many  would 
take  it,  and  finding  hard  work  and 
ills  on  shore,  return  willingly ; a 
few  would  be  lost,  but  the  numerous 
desertions  would  be  saved. 

The  third  thing  noticeable  on  the 
certificates  is  the  amount  of  time 
man-of-warsmen  spend  in  harbour 
ships,  generally  eleven  years  out  of 
twenty;  of  their  time  in  sea-going 
ships,  nine  years’  service  may  be 
called  the  average,  eleven  the  maxi- 
mum. The  sea-going  ships  are  few, 
the  harbour-ships  are  many.  If  a 
man  goes  to  a gunnery  ship,  it  is 
impossible  for  him  to  have  more 
than  nine  years  in  sea-going  ships. 
Moreover,  our  readers  must  not 
think  this  means  nine  years  at  sea  ; 
sea-going  ships  rarely  get  more 
than  a third  of  their  time  actually 
at  sea,  the  remaining  two-thirds 
being  spent  in  harbours.  It  is  a 
great  pity,  but  so  it  is. 

We  have  now  placed  before  our 
readers  all  the  information  we  pos- 
sess about  the  Bluejackets  and 
Marines  of  the  Royal  Navy,  and 
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will  recapitulate  what  we  have  sug- 
gested as  wanted,  and  which  Par- 
liament alone  can  supply,  as  it  in- 
volves the  question  of  money. 

ist.  Sea-going  training-ships  for 
our  Ordinary  Seamen. 

2nd.  Barracks  for  the  Blue- 
jackets, that  they  may  he  perfectly 
trained  in  some  of  the  essentials 
of  their  lives. 

3rd.  A rise  in  pay  for  some  of 
the  classes  of  seamen,  and  for  all 
who  may  serve  a second  ten  years. 

4th.  A slight  alteration  in  the 
dietary. 

5th.  That  a portion  of  time,  now 
not  allowed  to  count,  may  count 
towards  an  increase  of  pension. 

We  have  also  hinted  at  the  ne- 
cessity of  some  arrangement  in  the 
ratings,  whereby  the  number  of 
petty  officers  might  be  lessened,  but 
this  is  a question  of  internal  eco- 
nomy and  must  be  left  over. 

As  to  the  changes  we  have  pro- 
posed, we  can  assure  our  readers 
that  the  men  are  well  worth  them. 
It  would  not  be  money  lost  to  the 
country.  We  believe  that  a good 


specimen  of  a Bluejacket  or  a 
Marine  is  invaluable ; there  is  no- 
thing like  him. 

- Further,  to  pass  into  the  country 
yearly  men  from  thirty-eight  to  forty 
years  of  age,  in  the  prime  of  life, 
steady,  well-behaved,  civil,  cleanly, 
and  sober,  who  having  pensions  are 
able,  with  a guarantee  for  good  con- 
duct, to  offer  their  services  to  their 
countrymen,  would  be  a decided 
gain  to  the  community.  We 
could  recommend  these  men  for 
any  post  of  trust,  care  of  cham- 
bers, offices,  as  night  watchmen 
where  there  is  valuable  property, 
time-keepers,  messengers,  tax-ga- 
therers, collectors  of  rents,  or  what 
not.  Let  such  men  be  employed, 
and  we  know  they  will  be  kept,  and 
that  each  year  the  demand  for  them 
will  increase. 

On  the  Navy  of  England  chiefly 
depends  England’s  place  in  the 
world,  and  we  most  heartily  wish 
the  English  Public,  of  all  classes, 
could  be  brought  to  take  a lively, 
intelligent,  and  practical  interest  in 
the  subject. 
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OLD  RINGS  AND  SEALS. 

A GOSSIP  ABOUT*  ENGEAVED  GEMS. 
By  the  Rey.  R.  H.  Caye. 


FOR  a nice  quiet  trotting  or  can- 
tering Bobby  horse,  warranted 
sound  and  steady  as  an  Episcopal 
cob,  wbicb  shall  carry  its  owner  by 
the  pleasantest  by-paths  and  bridle- 
lanes  of  history,  commend  us  to  the 
study  of  antique  engraved  gems. 
To  be  sure  it  is  not  a hobby  which 
can  be  ridden  very  fast  or  very  far 
by  the  dwellers  in  remote  country 
places.  Old  rings  and  seals  are  not 
to  be  found  in  any  great  quantities 
in  agricultural  districts,  nor  are 
good  collections  of  antique  gems  to 
be  seen  easily  out  of  great  towns 
and  centres  of  civilisation — unless 
you  happen  to  know  some  such 
country  gentleman  as  he  who  has 
bought  ‘the  Marlborough  Gems’ 
in  a lump.  Still  a good  deal  may 
be  done  in  that  way  by  any  one 
who  occasionally  visits  London  and 
studies  diligently  Mr.  King’s  books 
on  ‘antiquegems  ’ and  other  cognate 
subjects  ; books  of  which  the  Hora- 
tian  maxim  will  still  hold  good  to 
the  diligent  gem  collector: — ‘Noc- 
turna  versate  manu,  versate  diurna.’ 
In  fact,  Mr.  King  has  done  more 
than  any  other  living  man  to  re- 
vive the  study  of  a wholly  extinct 
art,  of  an  art  which  seems  to  be  as 
irrevocably  lost  to  us  as  the  missing 
books  of  Livy,  or  the  making  of 
murrhine  vases,  or  of  the  kuacas 
of  the  Incas.  The  collector  of 
antique  gems  has  at  least  this  ad- 
vantage over  all  other  collectors  of 
antiques,  that  modern  forgeries  of 
old  engravings  upon  stone  are  really 
too  expensive  to  be  made,  and 
would,  in  fact,  probably  cost  more 
than  the  originals.  The  collector 
of  old  china,  for  instance,  has  con- 
stantly to  be  on  his  guard  against 
fraud ; there  are  so  many  traps 
laid  to  catch  him.  For  him  Coal- 
brookdale  prepares  its  inimitable 


Chelsea  vases  and  square  marked 
Worcester.  And  to  catch  his  eye, 
Wardour  Street  exhibits  its  old, 
fine-lustred  majolica  ware  (signed 
and  warranted  to  be  by  Maestro 
Georgio,  of  Gubbio),  which  the 
Marquis  Ginori  is  so  kindly  turning 
out  for  his  benefit  by  the  gross  at 
Doccia.  And  the  buyer  of  pictures 
knows  well  that  in  garrets,  not  too 
far  from  Wardour  Street,  genuine 
Rembrandts  are  being  constantly 
boiled  down  for  the  inspection  of 
the  unwary.  But  once  he  has 
learned  to  distinguish  a stone  from 
a paste,  the  gem-collector  is  in  a 
measure  safe  from  imposition.  We 
were  told  only  the  other  day  a 
story  in  point  by  a London  dealer, 
who  has  an  extensive  and  important 
collection  of  antique  gems.  Being 
anxious  to  see  what  could  be  done 
in  this  way  by  modern  men,  this 
gentleman  commissioned  the  best 
seal-engraver  he  was  acquainted 
with  to  execute  a small  figure  for 
him  upon  an  onyx,  after  some  old 
Greek  statue  he  had  selected  as  a 
model.  Having  waited  patiently 
for  nearly  a year,  he  at  length  ob- 
tained a pretty  faithful,  but  very 
tame  rendering  of  the  original,  and 
had  to  pay  for  his  little  gem  a sum 
of  about  twenty-five  pounds,  for 
which  he  might  have  purchased 
four  or  five  good  antique  stones  of 
the  same  kind.  If  the  taste  for  en- 
graved gems  were  to  become  fashion- 
able once  more,  as  it  was  in  the  eigh- 
teen th  century,  for  instance,  of  course 
it  is  likely  that  a body  of  engravers 
would  arise  who  might  be  able,  with 
all  the  appliances  of  modern  art,  to 
turnout  satisfactory  forgeries  at  a re- 
munerative price.  But  at  the  present 
time  it  certainly  does  not  pay  to  forge 
antique  gems.  Even  in  Italy  this 
art  has  been  well-nigh  lost.  A few 
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cameo  busts,  we  believe,  are  still — 
well,  let  us  say,  manufactured  there, 
turned  out  at  so  much  the  dozen,  as 
ornaments  for  brooches  and  studs  ; 
but  scarcely  the  veriest  tyro  could 
be  deceived  by  these.  And  Italian 
workmen  of  this  kind  of  jewellery 
confine  their  attention  almost  ex- 
clusively to  the  cutting  of  heads  and 
figures  upon  shells.  In  fact,  when 
English  people  in  general  mention 
the  word  ‘ cameo,’  they  mean,  as  a 
rule,  this  kind  of  shell  cameo  work 
which  middle- class  ladies  are  so 
fond  of  wearing  in  brooch  or  brace- 
let ; pretty  things  enough,  but  of 
very  little  importance,  artistic  or 
otherwise. 

The  ancient  art  of  engraving 
upon  stones,  whether  in  the  way  of 
intaglio  or  cameo,  is  a very  different 
thing — the  stones  which  have  been 
generally  chosen  by  the  engravers 
being  of  the  agate  or  quartz  section 
of  rock  ; the  cornelian,  sard,  onyx, 
amethyst,  or  even  the  very  hardest 
precious  stones  known  to  us,  the 
ruby  and  the  sapphire.  These  have 
been  engraved  in  various  ways,  but 
most  usually  by  means  of  diamond 
point  and  powder — ‘ diamond  cut 
diamond  ’ — with  rapidly  revolving 
wheels  or  discs  of  steel.  In  this 
way,  heads  and  groups  of  figures 
have  either  been  cut  into  the  stone 
(intaglio)  or  else  left  prominent  in 
high  or  low  relief  in  one  or  more 
shades  of  the  stone  that  has  been 
chosen  for  the  purpose,  whilst  the 
background  remains  of  another 
shade  of  colour  (cameo).  On  ac- 
count of  the  hardness  of  the  stones 
chosen,  these  little  sculptures  are, 
in  fact,  indestructible.  Many  of 
them  are  contemporary  with  the 
works  of  Phidias  and  other  great 
sculptors  of  the  finest  age  of  Greek 
art ; and  whilst  the  larger  marbles 
have  perished,  these  gems  have  lain 
hidden  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth  for 
well-nigh  two  thousand  years, during 
all  that  dark  and  dreary  time  when 
the  decaying  Roman  empire  was 
tottering  to  its  grave — to  be  turned 


up  at  last  by  the  ploughshare  and  the 
spade  of  a modern  civilisation,  and 
adorn  the  cabinet  of  a nineteenth- 
century  gem-collector.  The  writer  of 
this  article  has  in  his  possession,  for 
instance,  a stone  (cornelian)  of  the 
exact  size  of  the  little  finger  nail, 
with  a group  of  three  figures  cut 
upon  it,  and  so  beautifully  and 
skilfully  carved  that  the  finest 
microscope  can  discover  no  flaw  or 
imperfection  in  the  anatomy  of  the 
figures,  which  are  as  perfect,  in 
their  way,  as  the  dying  gladiator 
or  the  Apollo  of  the  Vatican.  This 
gem  is  of  the  time  of  Augustus,  and, 
consequently,  nearly  two  thousand 
years  old.  The  little  drawer  of  a 
cabinet  on  the  study  table  can,  there- 
fore, hold  a collection  of  antique  or 
modern  gems  (and  many  of  the 
carvings  of  the  eighteenth  century  are 
very  good),  so  that  a collector  of 
moderate  means  and  appliances  may 
have  within  his  reach  sculptures  as 
beautiful  and  perfect — although  in 
miniature — as  those  which  adorn 
the  galleries  of  Chatsworth,  or  even 
the  walls  of  the  Vatican. 

It  seems  a strange  thing  that  a 
study  so  fascinating  as  the  study  of 
antique  gems  should  have  almost 
died  out  from  among  us,  or,  rather, 
should  have  altogether  died  out, 
within  the  last  hundred  years,  and 
should  only  just  now  begin  to  have 
a renaissance.  And  we  have  some 
difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  fact. 
In  the  last  century  it  was  even 
fashionable  to  collect  these  waifs 
and  strays  of  antiquity.  A dacty- 
liotheca,  or  cabinet  of  gems,  was  an 
essential  part  of  the  dignity  of  a 
European  prince,  particularly  if  he 
aspired  to  be  considered  a sovereign 
of  good  taste ; so  that  even  the 
bucolical  mind  of  good  King  George 
III.  was  moved  within  him  to  pur- 
chase, at  a large  price,  the  cabinet 
of  Consul  Smith,  which  he  added  to 
the  small  royal  collection,  mainly 
transmitted  by  Charles  I.  Emperors, 
empresses,  conquerors,  and  philo- 
sophers were  alike  carried  away  by 
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the  mania  of  forming  collections  of 
gems.  And,  of  course,  all  wealthy 
people  with  any  pretensions  to 
fashion  and  taste  followed  suit. 
But  the  fact  is  that  the  Cognoscenti 
(as  they  loved  to  he  called)  of  the 
last  century  made  a sad  mess  when 
they  attempted  gem  collecting. 
They  soon  found  themselves  in  the 
position  of  the  whale  between  the 
thresher  and  the  swordfish.  They 
seem  to  have  been  imposed  upon  on 
every  side  and  in  everypossible  way. 
The  dactyliothecic  fever  ran  so  high 
that  it  became  quite  necessary  for 
the  patient  to  be  excessively  bled. 
And  a class  of  forgers  sprang 
up  who  were  quite  capable  of  per- 
forming that  medicinal  office.  The 
methods  were  various.  Antique  en- 
gravings were  copied  by  the  dozen, 
so  that  for  every  ancient  gem  of 
importance  and  beauty  there  may 
probably  be  a score  or  two  of  modern 
replicas  about  in  the  world.  These 
modern  antiques  were  often  crammed 
down  the  throats  of  turkeys  with 
their  food,  that  by  the  grinding  of 
the  gizzard  they  might  obtain  that 
roughness  of  the  polished  surface — 
the  wrinkles  of  age — which  is  one 
of  the  marks  of  antiquity.  Rude 
antique  engravings  were  touched  up 
and  repolished.  And  almost  every 
genuine  antique  passed  through  a 
process  of  having  the  signature  of 
some  renowned  artist  of  old  forged 
upon  it,  by  which  its  value  was  im- 
mediately doubled  in  the  gem  market 
of  that  day.  Prices  were  quite 
tempting  enough  to  induce  clever 
rogues  to  do  all  they  knew  in  order 
to  deceive.  A thousand  pounds 
was  no  uncommon  price  to  be  given 
for  a finely-engraved  gem  which 
had  some  savour  of  antiquity  about 
it.  Then  almost  in  a moment, 
like  a sudden  fall  on  the  Stock  Ex- 
change, the  reaction  came.  { The 
thermometer  fell  below  zero  in  a 
single  night.’  The  world  of  ama- 
teurs began  to  find  out  how  heavily 
they  had  been  duped,  and  refused  to 
burn  their  fingers  any  longer  with 


the  handling  of  antique  gems.  In 
fact,  the  whole  art  became  discre- 
dited. The  forger-artists  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  they  were  a 
race  of  clever  and  excellent  workmen, 
died  out  and  left  no  successors  be- 
hind them.  Indeed,  so  completely 
had  all  public  interest  in  this  branch 
of  the  fine  arts  perished,  that  a dozen 
years  ago  finely-engraved  gems, 
which  would  have  brought  hundreds 
but  fifty  years  before,  could  be  pur- 
chased without'  difficulty  for  as  many 
pounds.  Eor  a second  time  in  the 
world’s  history,  the  art  of  gem  en- 
graving disappeared  from  the  cen- 
tres of  culture  and  civilisation. 

The  origin  of  the  art  is  involved 
in  much  obscurity : attributed  by 
some  to  Assyria,  by  others  to  Egypt. 
We  fancy  it  evolved  itself  out  of 
the  inner  consciousness  of  humanity 
somewhat  after  the  following 
manner.  Man  is  naturally  a selfish 
and  secretive  animal,  in  fact  the 
collecting  of  antique  gems  and 
other  rare  and  valuable  things  is 
simply  an  extension  of  this  in- 
stinct. Of  course  in  primitive  ages 
ownership  mainly  consisted  in  per- 
sonal property,  and  this  when  placed 
in  a close  vessel,  the  lid  of  which  was 
cemented  with  clay  or  mud  from  the 
Nile  or  Tigris,  could  be  rendered 
secure  from  pilferers  by  being  sealed 
with  a bit  of  worm-eaten  reed,  the 
marks  of  which  would  be  readily 
identified  by  the  owner.  The 
transition  from  the  reed  to  the 
engraved  hollow  cylinder,  which 
formed  the  usual  Assyrian  seal, 
was  an  easy  one.  And  the  art  of 
engraving  signets  on  stones  was 
thenceforth  a progressive  art,  cul- 
minating in  the  magnificent  works 
of  the  best  Greek  and  Roman  ages, 
in  the  Medusa  of  Solon,  and  the 
Ariadne  of  Hyllus.  There  seems 
to  be  but  little  doubt  that  we  have 
in  the  British  Museum  an  impression 
in  clay  of  the  seal  of  Sennacherib, 
brought  from  Nineveh  by  Mr. 
Layard.  And  the  Bible  contains 
many  references  to  the  art  of  gem 
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| engraving,  even  from  the  earliest 
times,  of  which  we  will  only  in- 
| stance  that  of  the  High  Priest’s 
breast-plate.  Originally  executed 
I some  1,500  years  before  Christ, 
the  Divine  directions  concerning  it 
were  that  the  names  of  the  twelve 
tribes  were  to  be  engraved  on  two 
1 onyx  stones,  six  on  each  stone, 

1 with  the  work  of  an  engraver  on 
| stone,  like  the  engravings  of  a 
signet ; ’ so  that  at  that  time,  at  any 
rate,  seal  engraving  on  stones  was 
6 an  accomplished  fact,’  as  our  neigh- 
hours  across  the  Channel  would 
I phrase  it.  This,  however,  must  not 
| be  confounded  with  the  ephod  of 
j!  a later  period.  Another  breastplate 
'{  of  twelve  stones,  many  of  them  of 
j!  the  finest  and  hardest  kind  (sapphire 
! and  ruby),  seems  to  have  been 
| made  at  a later  date,  engraved, 

! according  to  Josephus,  4 in  the 
national  character.’  And  this  may 
possibly  be  recovered  some  day, 
j with  the  golden  candlesticks  and 
j other  Temple  furniture — which  it  is 
known  were  lost  in  the  Tiber  in  the 
time  of  Titus — when  schemes  for 
clearing  out  the  mud  of  that  yellow 
t and  historical  river  shall  have  been 
carried  into  execution.  It  is  not 
impossible.  Three-fourths  of  the 
antique  engraved  stones  which 
['  adorn  the  cabinets  of  European 
collectors  have  been  ploughed  up 
j from  the  soil,  or  dredged  up  from 
' the  rivers  of  classical  lands,  after 
lying  buried  in  a sleep  of  a thou- 
] sand  years. 

But  if  Assyria  employed  cylinders 
for  her  signets,  Egypt,  on  the  other 
hand,  made  use  of  the  beetle,  or 
scarab,  as  the  shape  in  which  all 
her  seals  were  formed.  And  this 
use  of  the  scarabseoid  form  is 
curious,  doubtless  symbolical.  Was 
it  an  emblem  of  the  Sun- God  which 
these  Baal- worshippers  would  pay 
due  honour  to  ? Had  it  any  con- 
nection with  Baalzebub,  the  lord 
of  flies  and  creeping  insects  and 
beetles  ? At  any  rate, it  was  copied 
from  Egypt  by  the  Phoenicians,  and 


so  by  way  of  Asia  came  to  that 
strange,  art- loving,  clever,  voluptuous 
race,  "the  Etruscans,  whose  massive 
walls  and  rifled  sepulchres  are  sub- 
jects of  so  much  interest  to  the 
modern  antiquary  who  contrives  to 
visit  the  silent  gloomy  centres  of 
old  Etruscan  life,  the  half-ruined 
cities  of  Chiusi,  Caere,  Yulci,  and 
Tarquinium. 

Having  reached  Etruria,  however, 
at  a period  of  about  five  or  six 
hundred  years  before  the  Christian 
era,  we  have  gained  the  palmy  and 
flourishing  days  of  the  glyptic  art. 
From  this  time  forth,  for  about  a 
thousand  years,  until  the  decline 
and  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  the 
art  of  gem  engraving  continued  at 
its  best  in  Greece  and  Italy.  It 
then  died  with  the  dying  civilisation 
of  the  Latin  races,  and  lay  buried 
with  European  art  for  a thousand 
years,  to  be  revived  again  by  the 
great  classical  Renaissance  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  The  history  of 
gem  engraving  is,  in  fact,  the  his- 
tory of  civilisation.  And  the  study 
of  antique  gems  gives  us  peeps  and 
glimpses  of  the  old  world  forms  of 
life,  of  worship,  of  thought,  of 
feeling,  which  have  been,  perhaps, 
beneath  4 the  dignity  of  history  ’ 
proper,  but  which  wonderfully 
elucidate  our  view  of  those  bygone 
days  and  men. 

In  the  Etruscan  gem  the  form  of 
the  scarabseoid  is  gradually  lost,  and 
from  the  mere  seal  to  be  hung  round 
the  neck,  or  as  a bracelet  suspended 
from  the  wrist,  the  engraved  gem  is 
used  as  a signet  for  the  finger-ring. 
It  is  thenceforth  set  in  gold,  iron, 
or  other  metal,  and  worn  in  this 
way.  An  amusing  myth  is  told  of 
the  origin  of  the  finger-ring.  When 
Jove  released  Prometheus  from  the 
bonds  by  which  he  had  been  con- 
fined, he  condemned  him,  as  a sort 
of  penance — perhaps  somewhat 
after  the  fashion  of  a modern  ticket- 
of-leave — to  wear  upon  his  finger, 
as  a ring,  a link  of  the  iron  chain 
that  had  bound  him  to  the  Caucasian 
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rock,  in  which  was  set  a fragment 
of  that  rock  itself.  In  this  way,  so 
fable  goes,  the  custom  of  the  finger- 
ring originated.  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  this  use  of 
the  engraved  stone  began  with  the 
Greeks,  and  from  them  was  copied 
by  their  servile  imitators,  the 
Romans.  It  is  every  way  a con- 
venient and  a natural  one ; and  our 
grandfathers’  custom  of  wearing 
their  seals  at  the  fob,  as  it  was 
called,  or  hanging  from  the  side 
pocket,  was  a recurrence  to  old  As- 
syrian usages,  which  did  not  long 
hold  its  ground. 

The  glyptic  art  may  be  said  to 
have  reached  the  perihelion  of  its 
perfection  in  the  century  which 
preceded  and  the  century  which 
followed  the  Christian  era.  Then 
flourished  the  most  eminent  gem 
engravers  of  antiquity,  Pyrgoteles, 
Apollonides,  Solon,  Nausias,  and 
others,  names  which  were  subse- 
quently forged  with  such  impudent 
audacity  under  the  direction  of 
Prince  Poniatowsky.  It  seems  to 
be  agreed  upon,  however,  by  the 
most  eminent  judges  (Mr.  King 
amongst  the  number)  that  only  five 
authentic  gems  have  come  down  to 
us  from  this  period  really  bearing 
their  engravers’  signatures  — the 
Diana  of  Apollonius;  the  Germanicus 
of  Epitynchanus ; the  Julia  Titi  of 
Evodus  ; Jupiter  overthrowing  the 
Titans  by  Athenion  ; and  the  Cupid 
of  Protarchus.  Of  course  there  are 
hundreds  of  other  genuine  antique 
gems  bearing  signatures  of  one  kind 
or  other.  But  most  of  these  signa- 
tures have  probably  been  engraved 
upon  the  stones  during  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  great  age 
of  forgery.  In  the  gems  of  this 
. period,  whether  camei  or  intagli, 
we  have  the  human  form  delineated 
in  its  most  perfect  beauty.  Group- 
ing, composition,  and  the  skill  of 
the  engraver  are  all  at  their  best, 
and  whether  in  the  great  historic 
cameo  of  the  Saint  Chapelle,  about 
a foot  square,  once  pawned  for 


2o,oooZ.,  or  in  that  of  the  Vienna 
Museum,  about  eight  inches  by 
nine,  for  which  6,000 1.  was  paid  by 
the  Emperor  Rudolf  the  Second,  or 
in  the  little  intaglio,  the  size  of 
your  finger  nail,  which  you  may 
buy  for  three  or  four  guineas  now, 
of  a respectable  dealer,  you  have  all 
that  the  human  mind  has  been  able 
to  conceive,  or  the  hand  of  man  to 
execute,  in  this  branch  of  art.  There 
is  a certain  class  of  subjects  which 
we  find  very  frequently  recurring  on 
these  gems  of  the  classic  age : 
favourite  types  of  character  very 
frequently  selected  for  encourage- 
ment or  warning.  Of  course  the 
great  Trojan  epic  furnishes  a great 
number  of  these  types : Ajax, 

Achilles,  Philoctetes,  gHector.  The 
ancient  mythology,  too,  is  largely 
called  upon  for  subjects  for  gems, 
and  the  beauty  of  Venus  and  the 
majesty  of  the  Dodonian  Jupiter 
equally  find  exposition  upon  the 
camei  and  intagli  of  Greece.  The 
Romans  were  at  no  time  an  artistic 
race.  Warriors  and  colonists  merely, 
they  had  to  go  to  Greek  artists  for 
what  they  wanted  in  painting, 
sculpture,  or  engraving,  and  so,  as 
said  a poet  of  their  own,  in  the  arts 
of  peace  the  conquered  people  took 
captive  its  proud  conquerors.  The 
betrothal  ring,  the  gem  engraved 
with  clasped  hands,  or  with  the 
lovers  standing  hand  in  hand  by  the 
votive  altar,  with  the  star  of  Venus 
above,  is  a subject  very  frequently 
met  with  on  old  Roman  gems  ; as 
also  individual  portraits,  a very 
useful  form  of  signet,  and  at  any 
rate  a favourite  method  in  every  age 
of  the  world  by  which  vanity  has 
fostered  art. 

We  have  no  time  even  to  glance  at 
the  decay  of  the  glyptic  art  in  the 
fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  when 
worn-out  and  exhausted  heathen 
civilisation  was  dying  with  the 
dying  Roman  empire.  In  that 
mighty  grave  of  the  world’s  capital 
and  metropolis,  with  its  broken 
monuments  above,  of  ruined  arch 
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and  shattered  column,  ringed  round 
with  the  melancholy  purple  of  the 
malarious  Campagna,  lay  buried 
all  that  mankind  then  knew  of  art 
and  science  for  well  nigh  a thousand 
years  ; a fitting  sepulchre  this  for 
the  civilisation,  not  of  a single 
nation  only,  but  of  a whole  European 
epoch. 

But  a day  of  resurrection  was  to 
come,  nevertheless,  for  the  old  classic 
art  which  had  slept  so  soundly  and 
so  long.  Mr.  Buskin  has  told  us 
that  the  root  of  all  modern  art  is  to 
be  found  in  the  thirteenth  century  ; 
and  that  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth, 
and  sixteenth  centuries  are  respec- 
tively the  ages  of  thought,  of  draw- 
ing, and  of  painting.  It  is,  at  any 
rate,  evident  that  from  the  four- 
teenth to  the  sixteenth  centuries 
there  was  a wonderful  stirring  and 
awakening  of  the  human  mind  in 
Europe.  As  a branch  of  the  fine 
arts,  gem  engraving  seemed  sud- 
denly to  spring  into  full  and  vigo- 
rous life  again,  without  even  a child- 
hood of  weakness  and  hesitancy. 
The  gem  engravers  of  the  fifteenth 
century  in  Italy  worked  in  the  spirit 
of  the  antique,  and  not  merely  as 
slavish  imitators  of  the  old  models 
of  Greece  and  Rome.  Much  of  this 
fulness  of  the  artistic  life  in  Italy 
is  due  to  the  patronage  of  the  Medici 
family,  and  of  those  great  Italian  pon- 
tiffs who  shook  off,  with  the  Gothic 
traditions,  the  sadness  also  and  gloom 
of  the  religious  spirit  of  the  North. 
Beneath  that  fostering  patronage 
all  the  arts  that  adorn  and  beautify 
life  sprang  up  again  from  ground 
that  had  been  long  fast  locked  in  its 
wintry  sleep,  like  spring  blossoms  in 
our  meadows  and  woodlands  under 
the  April  sun.  We  may  say  un- 
reservedly, that  the  gem  engravings 
of  the  Renaissance  are  as  fine,  on  the 
whole,  as  those  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  period,  especially  the  camei. 
And  in  distinguishing  the  one  from 
the  other,  we  have  to  look  rather  to 
the  material  employed  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  stone,  than  to  the  skill 
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of  the  artist  workman.  Collectors 
of  engraved  gems  should  lose  no 
opportunity  of  obtaining  good  works 
of  the  Italian  Renaissance.  From 
that  time  the  art  continued  to  be 
practised  after  a fitful  and  desultory 
manner,  till  it  once  more  blazed 
forth  into  a bright  flame,  under  the 
foolish  and  indiscriminative  patron- 
age of  the  eighteenth  century  ; and 
then  as  suddenly  the  flame  flickered 
and  died  out.  At  the  present  time 
the  art  of  gem  engraving  seems  to 
be  wholly  lost.  We  have  briefly 
traced  the  history  of  the  glyptic  art, 
an  art  which  has  handed  down  to 
us  so  many  monuments  of  the  best 
periods  of  Greece  and  Rome,  when 
all  art  was  at  its  best.  For  that 
spirit — the  artistic  spirit  of  the  age 
of  Phidias  and  Zeuxis,  which  the 
shattered  marbles  of  Egina  could 
not  retain,  which  has  faded  for  ever 
from  the  walls  of  Athens  and 
Corinth,  and  only  survives  elsewhere 
in  a few  broken  bas-reliefs  and  mu- 
tilated statues — still  exists  for  the  in- 
spection of  the  curious  and  the  ad- 
miration of  the  wise  in  those  precious 
gems — more  precious  than  if  of  dia- 
mond or  sapphire,  because  instinct 
with  man’s  genius  and  informed  with 
his  spirit,  which  the  care  of  the  col- 
lector has  rescued  from  the  spoiling 
hand  of  time.  It  exists  in  its  full 
perfection,  in  a material  which  is, 
practically,  indestructible ; in  minia- 
ture, indeed  ; but  to  thinking  people 
size  and  space  are  no  gods.  And  it 
exists  in  a form  which  puts  the  pos- 
session of  it  within  the  reach  of  most 
of  us.  The  collecting  of  antique 
gems  was  a passion  with  educated 
people  a hundred  years  ago.  And 
we  venture  to  predict,  that  as  soon 
as  the  subject  begins  to  be  better 
understood  it  will  become  so  again. 

We  purpose  to  give  a few  hints 
to  that  end  which  may  be  of  service 
to  any  one  who  is  interested  in  the 
subject. 

In  the  first  place,  for  the  collect- 
ing of  gems,  London  is  undoubtedly 
the  best  head- quarters.  To  London 
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as  tlie  omphalos  of  civilisation  and 
wealth,  ultimately  gravitates  most 
of  the  fine  art  of  Europe.  Refugees 
bring  with  them  small  and  portable 
articles  of  this  kind,  which  are  sure 
to  find  their  way  in  the  end  to  the 
pawnbroker  or  the  auction  room. 
And  engraved  gems  have  been  so 
much  dispersed  during  the  various 
Continental  bouleversements  of  so- 
ciety, that  often  rare  and  genuine 
antiques  may  be  picked  up  in  the 
most  unlikely  and  out-of-the-way 
places,  so  that  the  veriest  ignorance 
of  the  freshest  tyro  may  sometimes 
unconsciously  light  upon  a glyptic 
treasure.  Indeed,  in  this,  as  in  other 
things,  it  often  seems  as  if  the 
gamblers’  creed  were  true,  that  for- 
tune favours  the  neophyte  at  the 
expense  of  the  well  experienced. 
It  is  this  uncertainty  of  the  pursuit 
which  gives  it  its  greatest  charm. 
For  gem  collecting  is  like  fishing  in 
this,  that  the  excitement  lies  rather 
in  the  possibilities  of  the  sport  than 
in  the  dull  reality  of  the  catch. 
Few  men  would  become  fishermen 
if  they  knew  precisely  beforehand 
the  size  and  weight  of  the  fish  they 
were  about  to  bring  to  land.  The 
poor  average  little  troutlings  which 
make  up  the  fisherman’s  usual  bas- 
ket, in  English  and  Welsh  streams 
at  least,  would  scarcely  lure  him  to 
the  waterside;  but  there  is  always 
the  chance  of  a sea  trout,  or  of  a big 
three  or  four  pounder  to  fill  the 
creel.  And  this  is  enough  to  keep 
up  the  excitement  of  the  pursuit. 
And  so  in  the  buying  of  gems,  as  a 
rule  the  purchaser  may  look  over  a 
miscellaneous  lot  of  cornelian  and 
other  stones  which  the  jeweller  or 
curiosity  dealer  has  amassed  from 
old  rings  and  seals,  without  finding 
anything  to  arrest  his  attention  or 
reward  his  search.  But  then,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  may  occasionally 
stumble  on  a good  engraving  which 
will  recompense  him  for  all  the 
trouble  he  has  gone  through.  In 
this  way  the  present  writer  not  long 
since,  in  looking  over  a trayful  of 


stones  engraved  with  initials  and 
crests,  exposed  for  sale  on  a miser- 
able stall  in  a back  street  not  far 
from  the  Strand,  found  amongst 
them  a finely  polished  head  of 
Tiberius  Csesar  cut  on  onyx,  evi- 
dently a contemporary  portrait  of 
good  Roman  work,  and  it  cost  him 
exactly  a shilling ! Occasionally, 
too,  good  things  may  be  found  in 
small  jewellers’  shops  in  the  country. 
The  goldsmith,  only  caring  for  the 
gold  of  the  old-fashioned  seal  or 
ring  that  has  come  in  his  way, 
throws  aside  in  a drawer  the  stone 
that  has  been  set  in  it  when  he 
melts  down  the  metal.  And  we 
have,  even  in  the  wilds  of  Lincoln- 
shire, met  with  good  antique  work 
in  this  way. 

The  first  knowledge  which  the 
neophyte  of  gem  collecting  has  to 
acquire,  is  the  faculty  of  distin- 
guishing a paste  from  a stone. 
Probably  in  his  noviciate  he  will 
have  to  purchase  his  experience, 
and  perhaps  to  purchase  it  dearly, 
as  there  are  many  modern  paste 
imitations  current  of  good  gems,  as 
well  as  a few  antique  pastes  which 
have,  of  course,  an  interest  of  their 
own,  and  are  always  worth  buying. 
As  a rule,  pastes  which  are  meant 
to  deceive  are  backed  with  metal, 
and  a young  collector  will  look 
with  suspicion  on  any  gem  which 
is  so  presented  to  him.  There  are, 
however,  various  ways  of  testing 
pastes  from  stones.  Put  the  gem 
to  your  tongue,  and  a real  stone  will 
be  cold,  whilst  the  imitation  is — 
well,  let  us  say — tepid.  Of  course, 
the  file  will  at  once  distinguish  be- 
tween the  real  and  the  false,  a 
paste  on  being  filed  leaving  a white 
stain  on  the  file,  whilst  a stone 
only  makes  it  shine.  But  then  no 
dealer  would  allow  you  to  file  the 
face  of  a gem  ; and  pastes  are  gene- 
rally backed,  so  that  the  collector 
will  have  some  difficulty  in  applying 
this  test.  But  the  time  will  gra- 
dually come — that  is  to  say,  if  he 
is  ardent  in  the  pursuit — when  he 
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will  perceive  the  difference  between 
stones  and  pastes  at  a glance,  in- 
stinctively : he  can  scarcely  tell  yon 
how,  but  the  faculty  conies  by  prac- 
tice, just  like  any  other  acquired 
power.  Then  another  mode  of  de- 
ception, against  which  he  must  be 
on  his  guard,  is  the  having  modern 
antiques,  real  stones  engraved  in  the 
last  century,  foisted  upon  him  as 
Greek  and  Roman  work.  Amongst 
his  first  experiences  in  this  way  he 
will  be  pretty  sure  to  come  upon 
some  very  highly  priced  and  ex- 
ceedingly handsome  Poniatowsky 
gems,  which  adorn  the  windows  and 
cabinets  of  second-rate  London 
gem  dealers.  He  examines  them 
carefully,  perhaps  tests  them  with 
the  file,  which  in  this  instance  the 
astute  seller  kindly  invites  him  to 
do.  A little  knowledge  is  for  him, 
however,  a dangerous  thing ; and, 
thrown  off  his  guard  by  finding 
that  this  is  a real  stone,  and  a fine 
one  withal,  and  very  beautifully 
engraved,  and  that  it  is  signed  in 
Greek  with  the  name  of  Pyrgoteles, 
or  Solon,  or  some  other  great  gem 
engraver,  he  at  once  hastens  to  con- 
clude the  bargain,  and  hurries  home 
with  his  treasure,  to  discover,  too 
late,  that  he  has  given  a quadruple 
price  for  that  which  is,  after  all,  a 
very  charming  forgery.  In  fact,  if 
the  skilful  artists  of  the  Poniatowsky 
gems  had  only  signed  their  own 
names  to  those  excellent  works  of 
art,  their  productions  would  by  this 
time  have  been  at  a premium  in 
the  market,  instead  of  being  con- 
temptuously put  aside  by  all  who 
profess  to  understand  the  subject. 
The  collector,  however,  in  due 
course  of  time,  taught  by  dearly  pur- 
chased experience,  and  by  observ- 
ing other  people’s  mistakes — ‘ felix 
quern  faciunt  aliena  pericula  cautum  ’ 
• — will  gradually  learn  to  distin- 
guish antique  from  modern  engrav- 
ings on  stones.  He  will  find  that 
there  is  a sort  of  mist  upon  the 
surface  of  antique  gems,  as  if  the 
stone  had  been  breathed  upon, 


caused  by  numerous  microscopic 
scratchings,  the  wear  and  tear  of 
-ages,  and  partially  dulling  even  the 
highly  polished  cuttings  of  the  old 
engravers,  which  unmistakably  dis- 
tinguishes the  old  from  the  new. 
In  time  he  will  be  able  at  a glance 
to  tell  whether  the  cutting  is  of 
Etruscan,  or  Greek,  or  Roman  ori- 
gin. His  classical  reading,  too, 
will  go  a great  way  in  helping  him 
to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the 
genuine  antique  work.  And  every 
now  and  then  he  will  come  upon 
some  little  bit  of  Homer,  or  Virgil, 
or  Hesiod,  petrified,  so  to  speak, 
in  the  antique  gem,  which  will  won- 
derfully refresh  the  classical  memo- 
ries of  his  younger  days. 

But  a matter  of  not  the  least 
interest  to  the  collector  of  engraved 
gems  is  the  fact  that  his  pursuit 
will  often  make  him  acquainted 
with  persons  whose  acquaintance  is 
well  worth  making.  As  a rule, 
gem  collectors  are  a clever,  keen, 
and  perhaps  rather  an  eccentric  race, 
given  to  old-world  opinions,  living 
often  very  much  in  past  time,  and 
out  of  the  influence  of  bustling, 
pushing,  noisy  nineteenth  century 
life.  To  the  present  writer  it  is 
always  refreshing  to  meet  with  new 
types  of  character,  with  men  who 
are  not  all  turned  out  of  the  same 
mould,  and  who  do  not  all  wear  the 
same  dress,  speak  the  same  speech, 
and  think  the  same  thoughts  (bor- 
rowed from  the  morning’s  news- 
paper) as  their  fellow  men.  And 
to  do  this  it  is  necessary  to  go  out  of 
the  beaten  tracks  of  modern  civi- 
lised life.  Plenty  of  such  people 
may  be  met  with  amongst  the 
buyers  and  sellers  of  antique  gems. 
Would  the  reader  like  to  make  the 
acquaintance  of  Mr.  Cohen  Hertzog, 
for  instance  ? This  is  not  his  real 
name,  indeed,  but  it  will  sufficiently 
indicate  that  gentleman’s  nationality 
and  race.  Let  us  then  turn  out  of  the 
Square  with  which  all  travelling 
Europe  is  pretty  well  acquainted, 
that  Leicester  Square  where  whilom 
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Hogarth  lived  and  Reynolds,  and 
many  another  of  high  celebrity. 
We  diverge  into  a little  by-street,  or 
rather  lane,  of  poor  mean  houses, 
which  seem  given  up  to  darkness 
and  to  dirt.  Into  one  of  the  darkest 
and  dirtiest  of  these,  with  its  small 
shop  window  absolutely  plastered 
with  the  mud  of  many  years,  we 
enter,  glancing  carelessly  as  we 
pass  in  at  the  various  small  wares 
of  antiquity ; the  old  silver  watches, 
the  old  miniatures  (possibly  you  may 
some  day  make  the  acquaintance  of 
the  painter  who  turns  out  these 
antiques — in  his  sober  moments), 
the  old  snuff  boxes,  and,  lastly,  the 
old  gems  which  glitter  and  sparkle 
in  various  trays.  But  these  are  by 
no  means  the  ware  which  we  are  in 
search  of,  or  in  which  Mr.  Hertzog’s 
soul  delights.  These  are  Delilahs  fit 
only  to  captivate  the  eyes  of  youth- 
ful and  ignorant  admirers.  W e shall 
find  better  gems  than  these  within. 
In  the  gloomy  recesses  of  the 
little  shop,  to  which  scarcely  any 
rays  of  the  scanty  London  daylight 
are  suffered  to  penetrate,  we  stand 
for  a moment  looking  round  upon 
the  wonderful  odds  and  ends  of 
antiquity  of  a bric-a-brac  dealer. 
But  in  a minute  or  two,  to  us,  there 
enters  from  an  inner  room  a little 
man  with  a big  intellectual  head, 
who  courteously  bids  us  welcome, 
and  invites  us  into  his  parlour.  Mr. 
Hertzog  is  a German,  indeed,  by 
birth,  but  a cosmopolitan  by  virtue 
of  race ; for  the  Hebrew  is  not  of 
this  nation  or  of  that,  but  of  all 
peoples  and  kindreds  and  tongues. 
And  this  specimen  of  the  race 
shows  the  finely  cut  face  and  all 
the  high-bred  courtesy  of  manner 
which  distinguish  a people  who 
have  the  best  blood  of  the  world  in 
their  veins.  A little  old  man,  with 
high,  wrinkled  forehead  and  long 
white  beard ; a black  velvet  skull- 
cap upon  his  head ; keen  eyes  that 
sparkle  like  his  diamonds,  and  an 
intellect  as  sharp  and  vif  as  the 
file  with  which  he  tests  them. 


‘ You  take  one  cigar  P ’ he  says  ; 
and  soon,  with  the  gas  lighted 
above  us,  and  a little  velvet-covered 
tray  of  fine  gems  on  the  table  before 
us,  we  are  engaged  in  discussing 
all  the  mysteries  of  the  glyptic 
art.  And  here  Mr.  Hertzog  be- 
comes even  eloquent  in  praise  of 
his  favourite  study,  to  which  he 
has  devoted  a lifetime.  He  has, 
we  have  learned  incidentally  else- 
where, refused  something  like  ten 
thousand  pounds  for  his  fine  collec- 
tion of  antique  gems  amassed  whilst 
these  things  were  little  cared  for, 
during  the  first  half  of  the  present 
century.  He  will,  however,  sell 
you — we  mean  no  pun — if  you  are 
very  green  indeed,  a fine  Ponia- 
towsky  or  two  out  of  the  tray  in 
the  shop  window;  or  if  he  really 
takes  a liking  to  you,  he  will  let 
you  have  for  a consideration  a 
genuine  antique  now  and  again 
from  the  little  trays  lined  with 
purple  velvet  of  his  private  cabinet 
within.  But  it  is  worth  any  money 
to  hear  him  discuss  the  subject  from 
his  own  point  of  view. 

1 Ach  ! ’ he  says,  patting  us  upon 
the  back  encouragingly,  as  we  select 
a fine  Roman  engraving  of  the 
Republic — an  Orthryades  tracing 
with  his  own  blood  as  he  dies, 
‘ Victory  ’ upon  his  enemy’s  shield. 

‘ Ach ! you  have  ze  taste  for  ze 
true  antique.  But  dis  schwine  of 
a modern  peoples  ’ — so,  indeed,  he 
designated  you,  my  enlightened 
British  public  of  the  nineteenth 
century  ! — £ dey  care  for  noting 
at  all  but  five  tings  in  de  wide 
world.’  And  here  checking  off 
these  five  things  seriatim  upon  his 
fingers,  with  wonderful  gesticula- 
tion and  shrugging  of  shoulders, 
he  went  on,  £ De  cow  ’ — meaning,  I 
suppose,  agriculture — £de  horse  of 
Epsom — de  shoot — de  drink’  (tip- 
ping up  his  hand  with  an  imaginary 
dram),  and  lastly,  as  he  gets  to  the 
little  finger,  raising  his  voice  almost 
to  a shriek,  casting  his  arms  wildly 
around  him,  and  pointing  to  the 
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neighbourhood  generally,  and  per- 
haps the  Haymarket  in  particular, 
‘ de  'womans  ! ’ 

‘But  dese  thirty,  dese  forty  year,’ 
went  on  this  glyptic  enthusiast, 
‘ever  since  I was  young  man,  I 
care  for  noting  but  one  ting ; ’ and 
pausing  abruptly,  he  pointed  with 
dramatic  effect  to  the  gems  upon 
the  table,  and  drew  his  little  body 
up  to  its  full  height.  ‘ For  dese 
lofely  gems,  meinherr,  I sacrifice 
everything  in  de  world  ; if  I see  one 
beautiful  stone,  one  stone  dat  is  of 
de  true  antique — what  ? I buy  him. 
If  I have  no  money  : what  den  ? I 
buy  him  still.  I take  de  watch  out 
of  my  pocket,  de  bracelet  off  from 
my  wife’s  arm,  de  very  coat  off 
from  my  back,  and  I buy  dat 
lofely,  beautiful  stone ! dat  stone 
which  has  in  him  all  of  de  most 
perfect  art  of  de  most  perfect  age 
of  art ! 

‘ For  dese  tings  show  you  what  de 
human  mind  and  de  human  hand, 
wedded  in  de  great  cause  of  Art,  can 
do.  Do  you  lofe  beauty  ? Here  it 
is,  in  dis  leetle,  leetle  stone ; a beauty 


dat  will  never  decay  nor  change, 
.nor  treat  you  falsely  wid  a stab  alt 
de  heart,  as  de  living  womans  do.  Do 
you  lofe  skill  and  science  ? De 
engraving  of  dis  gem  shall  show 
you  a skill  of  hand  as  perfect  as 
dat  of  de  Venus  or  de  Apollo  in  de 
marble  of  Pentelicus,  and  shall 
call  forth  all  de  knowledge  o/ 
de  most  learned  to  investigate  and 
decipher  its  hidden  meaning.  Do 
you  lofe  money  ? ’ (this  in  an  ear- 
nest whisper,  transfixing  us  with  a 
piercing  glance  from  glittering  eyes 
of  steel).  ‘ Den  dese  beautiful  gems 
shall  pay  you  back  de  interest  of 
time,  of  hope,  of  lofe,  if  you  will, 
of  gold,  wid  which  you  bought  dem, 
far  more  dan  you  gave  ! ’ 

So  sang  Herr  Cohen  Hertzog  his 
dactyliotheeic  paean,  standing  erect 
in  his  dingy  little  back  shop  in  a 
dirty  lane  near  Leicester  Square. 
And  as  we  listened  entranced  to 
the  eloquent  little  German  dilating 
uppn  his  favourite  subject,  it  seemed 
to  us  that  never  did  the  poetry  of 
commerce  find  a more  ‘ sacer  vates  ’ 
than  he. 
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MUCH  has  been  written  about 
Madeira,  but  the  subject  is 
far  from  exhausted,  and,  indeed, 
in  some  respects  almost  untouched. 
No  one,  I think,  has  adequately 
described,  or  even  hinted  at,  the 
extraordinary  beauty  of  the  wide 
expanses  of  golden  splendour  pro- 
duced by  hundreds  upon  hundreds 
of  acres  of  broom  and  gorse  in 
profusest  blossom,  of  the  marvellous 
masses  of  colour — pink,  mauve,  and 
brick-dust  red — derived  from  Bou- 
gainvillea bracts,  and  of  the  won- 
drously  manifold  luxuriance  of  the 
varied  garden  flowers.  To  treat 
of  these,  and  to  furnish  narra- 
tives of  mountaineering  — diffi- 
cult and  wearying,  but  yet  prac- 
ticable— among  the  volcanic  sum- 
mits, and  along  the  steep,  rugged, 
and  often  uninteresting,  roads  and 
tracks  by  which  alone  the  rocks 
and  ravines,  the  peaks  and  pre- 
cipices, can  be  approached,  I leave 
to  some  abler  pen.  But  it  may  not 
be  uninteresting  — particularly  to 
those  who  visit  the  island — to  learn 
the  impressions  of  one  not  unused 
to  mountain  scenery,  and  keenly 
alive  to  natural  beauty  in  any  form, 
who  has  paid  a fleeting  visit  to  that 
Atlantic  island  which  many  worship 
with  perhaps  somewhat  excessive 
ardour,  and  others  as  unfairly  de- 
preciate. 

My  voyage  to  Madeira  was  very 
pleasant.  Accompanied  by  a brother 
member  of  the  Alpine  Club,  Mr.  E. 
E.  Blackstone,  I went  out  in  the 
Union  Company’s  steam-ship  Asia- 
tic; and,  although  the  roll  of  the 
vessel  was  very  considerable,  in 
consequence  of  a gale  which  had 
come  up  from  the  West  Indies, 
we  had  a fair  average  passage. 
We  sailed  at  3 p.m.  on  Wednesday, 
May  5th,  from  Southampton,  and 
landed  at  Eunchal  on  Tuesday,  May 


nth,  at  9 p.m.  We  had  the  usual 
amusements  of  watching  porpoises 
racing  the  ship,  and  leaping  out  of 
the  water  in  pairs  like  greyhounds  ; 
of  seeing  whales  spouting  ; and  of 
admiring  the  graceful  flights  of  the 
stormy  petrels,  as  they  followed  the 
ship,  crossing  and  re- crossing  its 
course  with  the  greatest  ease,  al- 
though it  was  going  at  the  rate  of 
ten  or  eleven  knots  an  hour. 

Eor  several  days  the  heavens 
being  overcast,  a noon  observation 
was  impossible,  and  the  colour 
of  the  sea  was  leaden ; but  on 
others  the  sky  was  bright,  the 
sea  of  deepest  blue,  while  the 
crests  of  the  waves — which  we 
reckoned  at  fully  twenty  feet  in 
height — were  of  a beautifully  tran- 
sparent green,  and  the  surface  of 
the  sea  was  flecked  over  with 
‘ white  horses.’  When  we  sighted 
the  island  of  Porto  Santo — the  first 
land  we  had  seen  since  leaving 
England — it  seemed  an  intrusion. 
We  had  become  so  accustomed  to  the 
boundless  ocean,  and  so  delighted 
with  its  impressive  solitude,  that 
the  presence  of  land  was  felt  like 
an  annoyance ; and  when  the  time 
came  for  leaving  the  ship,  it  was 
impossible  not  to  feel  some  sensa- 
tions of  regret. 

It  was  getting  dusk  as  we  neared 
Madeira,  and  had  become  quite 
dark  when  we  landed  at  Eunchal. 
When  I awoke  the  next  morning 
and  looked  into  the  beautiful  garden 
of  Miles’s  Hotel,  I could  not  but  ad- 
mire the  richness  of  the  tropical 
vegetation  with  which  it  is  abun- 
dantly filled.  The  remoter  scene  was 
also  fine.  The  mountains  rose  in  the 
background,  and  the  houses  crept 
picturesquely  up  the  steep  sides  of 
the  hills  on  which  the  town  is  built. 

It  was  not  long  before  I had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  more  of  the 
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MUCH  has  been  written  about 
Madeira,  but  the  subject  is 
far  from  exhausted,  and,  indeed, 
in  some  respects  almost  untouched. 
No  one,  I think,  has  adequately 
described,  or  even  hinted  at,  the 
extraordinary  beauty  of  the  wide 
expanses  of  golden  splendour  pro- 
duced by  hundreds  upon  hundreds 
of  acres  of  broom  and  gorse  in 
profusest  blossom,  of  the  marvellous 
masses  of  colour — pink,  mauve,  and 
brick-dust  red — derived  from  Bou- 
gainvillea bracts,  and  of  the  won- 
drously  manifold  luxuriance  of  the 
varied  garden  flowers.  To  treat 
of  these,  and  to  furnish  narra- 
tives of  mountaineering  — diffi- 
cult and  wearying,  but  yet  prac- 
ticable— among  the  volcanic  sum- 
mits, and  along  the  steep,  rugged, 
and  often  uninteresting,  roads  and 
tracks  by  which  alone  the  rocks 
and  ravines,  the  peaks  and  pre- 
cipices, can  be  approached,  I leave 
to  some  abler  pen.  But  it  may  not 
be  uninteresting  — particularly  to 
those  who  visit  the  island — to  learn 
the  impressions  of  one  not  unused 
to  mountain  scenery,  and  keenly 
alive  to  natural  beauty  in  any  form, 
who  has  paid  a fleeting  visit  to  that 
Atlantic  island  which  many  worship 
with  perhaps  somewhat  excessive 
ardour,  and  others  as  unfairly  de- 
preciate. 

My  voyage  to  Madeira  was  very 
pleasant.  Accompanied  by  a brother 
member  of  the  Alpine  Club,  Mr.  F. 
E.  Blackstone,  I went  out  in  the 
Union  Company’s  steam-ship  Asia- 
tic; and,  although  the  roll  of  the 
vessel  was  very  considerable,  in 
consequence  of  a gale  which  had 
come  up  from  the  West  Indies, 
we  had  a fair  average  passage. 
We  sailed  at  3 p.m.  on  Wednesday, 
May  5th,  from  Southampton,  and 
landed  at  Funchal  on  Tuesday,  May 


nth,  at  9 p.m.  We  had  the  usual 
amusements  of  watching  porpoises 
racing  the  ship,  and  leaping  out  of 
the  water  in  pairs  like  greyhounds  ; 
of  seeing  whales  spouting ; and  of 
admiring  the  graceful  flights  of  the 
stormy  petrels,  as  they  followed  the 
ship,  crossing  and  re- crossing  its 
course  with  the  greatest  ease,  al- 
though it  was  going  at  the  rate  of 
ten  or  eleven  knots  an  hour. 

For  several  days  the  heavens 
being  overcast,  a noon  observation 
was  impossible,  and  the  colour 
of  the  sea  was  leaden ; but  on 
others  the  sky  was  bright,  the 
sea  of  deepest  blue,  while  the 
crests  of  the  waves — which  we 
reckoned  at  fully  twenty  feet  in 
height — were  of  a beautifully  tran- 
sparent green,  and  the  surface  of 
the  sea  was  flecked  over  with 
‘ white  horses.’  When  we  sighted 
the  island  of  Porto  Santo — the  first 
land  we  had  seen  since  leaving 
England — it  seemed  an  intrusion. 
We  had  become  so  accustomed  to  the 
boundless  ocean,  and  so  delighted 
with  its  impressive  solitude,  that 
the  presence  of  land  was  felt  like 
an  annoyance ; and  when  the  time 
came  for  leaving  the  ship,  it  was 
impossible  not  to  feel  some  sensa- 
tions of  regret. 

It  was  getting  dusk  as  we  neared 
Madeira,  and  had  become  quite 
dark  when  we  landed  at  Funchal. 
When  I awoke  the  next  morning 
and  looked  into  the  beautiful  garden 
of  Miles’s  Hotel,  I could  not  but  ad- 
mire the  richness  of  the  tropical 
vegetation  with  which  it  is  abun- 
dantly filled.  The  remoter  scene  was 
also  fine.  The  mountains  rose  in  the 
background,  and  the  houses  crept 
picturesquely  up  the  steep  sides  of 
the  hills  on  which  the  town  is  built. 

It  was  not  long  before  I had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  more  of  the 
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Island,  for  tlie  friends  I found  at 
tlie  hotel  were  determined  I should 
lose  no  time.  After  breakfast  we 
went,  some  on  horseback,  some  on 
foot,  and  another  in  a hammock,  to 
one  of  the  volcanic  ravines  by 
which  the  city  is  intersected,  and 
which  descend  from  the  central 
group  of  mountains.  We  went  up 
the  steep  paved  street,  between 
walls,  until  we  arrived  at  a water 
course,  by  the  side  of  which  we 
entered  the  ravine.  In  the  after- 
noon we  rode  to  a small  prettily 
wooded  hillock,  lying  to  the  north- 
west of  Funchal,  called  the  Pico  do 
Funcho,  from  which  we  had  a 
glimpse  of  the  mountain  view  it 
often  commands. 

But  the  first  impression  produced 
on  my  mind  was,  I confess,  one  of 
some  little  disappointment.  This 
was,  perhaps,  partly  produced  by 
the  presence,  on  my  arrival,  of  one  of 
those  too  frequent  mists  which  veil 
the  mountains,  and  descend  so  low 
as  to  form  a canopy  hardly  above 
the  highest  quintas — as  the  bril- 
liantly-gardened country  houses 
of  the  Funchal  residents  are  caHed. 
I can  well  imagine  the  striking 
beauty  of  the  island  when  first 
seen  after  a voyage  from  the 
Cape,  should  the  mountains  be  un- 
clouded or  covered  only  sufficiently 
to  veil  a portion  of  their  loveliness. 
But  I was  not  fortunate  enough  to 
see  them  in  this  state,  and  even 
had  I thus  beheld  them  I should 
still  have  felt  some  disappointment. 
On  the  south  side  of  the  island, 
especially,  there  are  many  defects 
in  natural  beauty,  and  in  all  that 
combines  to  produce  the  feeling  of 
satisfaction  and  delight  which  is 
derived  from  the  enjoyment  of  na- 
ture in  all  its  various  details.  Some 
of  these  defects  are  common  to  the 
whole  island,  but  others  are  espe- 
cially characteristic  of  its  southern 
portion.  There  is,  in  that  part  of 
it,  a striking  and  lamentable 
deficiency  of  trees,  and  of  all  really 
wild  flowers.  The  volcanic  ravines 


of  Madeira  ♦ 

are  arid  and  repulsive.  There  is 
no  comeliness  or  beauty  of  form 
in  them.  They  are  seams  which 
nature  may  not  have  had  time  to 
clothe  with  decency ; for  Madeira, 
geologically,  is  not  only  very  young, 
but,  being  a self-formed  island, 
and  having  never  been  a part  of 
a continent,  it  has  never  enjoyed 
the  advantages  of  physical  con- 
tinental intercourse.  Man,  in- 
deed, has  built  up  terraces  to  hold 
the  soil,  and  covered  every  nook 
and  vantage  ground  with  vines  and 
sugar-canes,  yams,  and  other  useful 
vegetable  products  ; and  man,  too, 
has  imported  and  transplanted  into 
his  quinta  garden  many  a gor- 
geous flower,  and  many  a splendid 
tree  and  shrub  from  tropical  and 
other  climates  ; and  many  of 
these  have  become  wild,  and  grow 
profusely  on  walls  and  other  sepa- 
rating boundaries  of  cultivation. 
Scattered  plentifully  in  these  arid 
ravines  are  many  naturalised  spe- 
cies of  cactus,  more  remarkable 
for  their  singularity  and  ugliness 
than  for  any  other  quality,  and 
vines  cover  every  available  patch 
of  soil.  But  of  really  indigenous 
and  beautiful  wild  flowers  there 
is  a mighty  dearth,  and  the  gene- 
ral effect  is  an  uninteresting  bare- 
ness. 

He  who  loves  the  beauty  of  an 
English  flowery  lane,  the  varied 
colours  of  an  English  wood,  the 
emerald  and  golden  hue  of  an 
English  pasture,  or  the  richly 
painted  loveliness  of  a many- 
flowered  Alpine  mountain-slope, 
will  not  find  such  charms  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Funchal.  Else- 
where, in  the  island,  he  will  find 
some  of  these  beauties,  along  with 
others  partly  making  up  for  the  ab- 
sence of  the  rest.  But  he  will  not  find 
them  in  the  southern  districts  of 
Madeira.  A brilliant  sun,  which  no 
doubt  is  far  more  frequent  in  Ma- 
deira than  in  our  northern  climes, 
also  compensates,  to  a considerable 
extent,  for  the  loss  of  some  of  these 
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elements  of  natural  beauty.  But 
it  does  not  entirely  supply  their 
place : and  the  bareness  of  the 
neighbourhood  of  Funchal,  com- 
bined with  the  difficulty  of  escaping 
from  high-walled  thoroughfares — 
and,  indeed,  of  locomotion  alto- 
gether— were  no  doubt  the  causes 
which  produced  at  first  a feeling  of 
disappointment  with  Madeira. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  gardens 
of  the  quintas — which  are  almost 
peculiar  to  the  south  of  the  island — 
are  often  exceedingly  beautiful. 
They  are  usually  a blaze  of  colour. 
Everything  grows  and  blossoms 
with  a luxuriance  unknown  to  the 
more  temperate — and,  may  I add, 
more  friendly — north.  Geraniums 
grow  to  a height  of  twenty  feet  and 
more  in  a few  months,  and  must 
be  cut  down  yearly  to  prevent 
their  straggling  into  useless  exu- 
berance. Strange  tropical  exotics 
are  here  naturalised.  Bananas, 
camphor- trees,  nettle-trees,  palms, 
and  gum-trees,  with  many  others, 
are  found  in  these  delicious  gardens, 
while  lilies,  daturas,  bougainvilleas, 
and  flowers  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion, decorate  the  neighbourhood  of 
every  house,  however  humble. 

But  even  here — even  in  these 
quinta  gardens — Nature  is  nig- 
gardly, or  rather  has  not  had  time 
to  do  for  Madeira  what  she  has 
done  for  larger  areas.  All  is 
silence  ! or  so  nearly  so  that  the 
sounds  one  hears  serve  rather  to 
increase  the  oppressive  feeling  of 
want  of  life  than  make  one  per- 
ceive its  presence.  Hardly  a bird 
carols  forth  its  joyous  song,  or 
even  twitters  in  the  trees ; hardly 
a butterfly  flutters  among  the 
flowers,  hardly  a beetle  crosses  the 
path.  The  hum  of  bees  is  almost 
unknown,  and  the  mysterious  har- 
mony of  myriads  of  buzzing  in- 
sects’ wings — so  charming  in  an 
English  wood — in  Madeira  is  never 
heard.  All  seems  silent,  all  seems 
dead ! 

My  readers  will,  I fear,  be  wear y 
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of  my  picture  of  the  shortcomings 
of  Madeira,  and  they  may,  perhaps, 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  I am 
insensible  to  its  charms.  I will 
therefore  now  attempt  to  paint  the 
other  side  of  the  shield.  As  I have 
already  said,  I leave  detailed  de- 
scriptions of  ‘ Mountaineering  in 
Madeira  ’ to  an  abler  pen ; but  I 
shall  endeavour  to  enable  those  who 
have  not  visited  the  island  to  under- 
stand and  appreciate  its  beauties 
and  general  appearance  by  giv- 
ing an  account  of  two  excursions 
which  took  me  over  the  greater  part 
of  it,  preceded  by  a few  general 
remarks,  which  may  correct  pre- 
valent errors,  and  give  a compre- 
hensive view  of  its  principal  cha- 
racteristics. 

Firstly,  Madeira  is  not  tropical. 
It  may  seem  unnecessary  to  make 
so  obvious  a remark ; but  there 
are  so  many  people  who  expect  to 
find  in  the  island  a tropical  indi- 
genous vegetation,  tropical  birds, 
and  tropical  insects,  that  it  is  as 
well  to  state  plainly  that  they  will 
find  nothing  of  the  kind. 

Secondly,  Madeira  has  no  per- 
manently flowing  rivers.  The  ri - 
beiros , or  rivers,  are,  except  after 
heavy  rains,  mere  watercourses,  of 
which  many  are  usually  quite  dry, 
and  the  others  contain  nothing 
more  than  a mere  rivulet  of  water. 
During  the  whole  of  my  excursions 
in  Madeira  I never  saw  a stream 
which  deserved  the  name  of  any- 
thing but  a brook.  I,  however, 
crossed  many  substantial  bridges, 
which  showed  that  these  brooks 
occasionally  become  dangerous  tor- 
rents. Nor  is  there  a single  lake 
in  Madeira,  and  indeed  I did  not 
see  even  one  single  pond  in  the 
whole  island. 

The  cause  of  this  absence  is  evi- 
dently the  porous  character  of  the 
volcanic  soil.  There  are,  as  I shall 
describe,  waterfalls  and  water- 
courses. None  of  the  former  are 
really  copious,  except  after  rain. 
The  latter,  called  levadas , must  to 
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a certain  extent  rob  tbe  rivers,  for 
the  water  which  would  naturally 
run  into  the  ribeiros  is  almost  en- 
tirely diverted  into  them.  The  in- 
habitants rely  on  them  for  irrigating 
I the  cultivated  soil,  and  principally 
I also  for  the  water  supply  of  the 
houses,  both  in  and  out  of  the 
capital  and  the  villages.  Every 
house  with  a garden  or  cultivated 
plot  of  ground  is  supplied  with 
water  for  a definite  number  of 
hours  weekly  from  the  levada. 
The  scanty  remnants  of  the  streams 
j which  find  tlieir  way  into  the  water- 
courses are  used  for  washing. 

I was  unable  to  explore  the 
sources  of  any  of  the  waterfalls  or 
of  the  rivers,  but  I am  inclined  to 
think  that  they  must  be  derived 
principally  from  surface  drainage. 

I doubt  the  existence  of  any  real 
springs. 

Another  point  to  which  attention 
may  desirably  be  called  is  the  natural 
division  of  the  island  into  four  dis- 
tinct districts.  There  is,  first,  the 
neighbourhood  of  Funchal  and  the 
whole  of  the  southern  district.  This 
is  treeless  and  arid,  but  richly  vine- 
clad— full  of  quintas  and  gardens 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  c:ty, 
but  not  lovely  to  an  admirer  of  na- 
ture in  its  wilder  state.  Next  comes 
the  Centre,  full  of  mountains,  re- 
markable for  precipices  and  jagged 
peaks,  enclosing  fertile  valleys,  and 
rich  in  all  that  delights  the  moun- 
taineer, and  furnishes  food  for  the 
artist.  Then  follows  the  North, 
still  mountainous,  but  more  luxu- 
riantly fertile,  with  far  wider  areas 
of  cultivated  ground,  thickly  peopled 
by  the  tillers  of  the  soil,  with  dark, 
densely-wooded  ravines  opening 
grudgingly  from  the  sea,  and 
spreading  into  wide  regions  of  cul- 
tivation hemmed  in  by  mountains 
and  precipices.  Lastly,  there  is  the 
great  North-Western,  undulating, 
grassy,  cattle-covered  plain,  called 
the  Paul  da  Serra,  whose  height  is 
level  with  the  tops  of  all  but  the 
highest  mountains,  and  is  acces- 
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sible  by  only  the  roughest,  steepest 
tracks. 

My  first  long  excursion  was  to 
Santa  Anna,  a village  in  a lovely, 
thickly-peopled  district  of  the  north. 
My  point  of  departure  was  Santa 
Cruz,  a pleasant  seaside  hamlet  on 
the  east  of  Funchal,  to  which  in- 
valids resort  as  a health-giving 
change  from  the  more  enervating 
air  of  the  capital  city,  and  whither 
I had  gone,  accompanied  by.  some 
friends  requiring  change  of  air,  be- 
fore embarking  for  England.  Santa 
Cruz  has  no  extraordinary  charms. 
But  the  sea-breezes  are  somewhat 
refreshing,  and  the  views  of  the  great 
Atlantic  Ocean,  fifty  feet  below  the 
shady  terrace  of  the  humble  but 
comfortable  inn,  and  of  the  group 
of  barren  islands,  about  ten  miles 
distant,  called  the  Desertas— some- 
times glowing  like  fire  when  the 
sun  is  sinking  in  the  west,  and 
sometimes  deeply  purple  in  the 
earlier  day — are  always  beautiful  to 
look  at,  and  make  Santa  Cruz  one 
of  the  treasures  of  the  memory. 

After  staying  for  a few  days  at 
this  little  place,  my  Alpine  friend 
and  I set  out  for  a three  days’ 
excursion  to  the  eastern  north, 
accompanied  by  two  of  the  ladies  of 
our  party  during  part  of  the  first 
day’s  journey.  We  all  set  out  on 
horseback,  each  accompanied  by  a 
burriqueiro , as  the  attendants  of  the 
horses  are  here  called.  The  word 
means,  literally,  an  ass-driver,  as 
the  more  familiar  word  muleteer 
means  one  who  guides  or  drives  a 
mule.  But  in  Madeira  there  are 
very  few  asses  or  mules,  and  tra- 
vellers always  ride  horses.  The 
word  describing  their  attendant  has, 
however,  been  retained,  while  the 
beast  himself  is  no  longer  that  from 
which  its  attendant’s  name  was  ori- 
ginally derived. 

This  was  a beginning  somewhat 
different  from  the  accustomed  prac- 
tice of  an  Alpine  traveller  ; but 
the  idea  of  walking  in  Madeira  as 
one  would  in  Switzerland  is  sim- 
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ply  absurd.  Walking  enough,  and 
rough  walking  enough,  any  travel- 
ler in  Madeira  must  have,  and  con- 
sequently alpine  well-nailed  boots 
are  indispensable ; but  walking 
throughout  a journey  is  what  no 
man  who  knows  Madeira  would 
ever  dream  of. 

Well,  we  all  started,  mounted  on 
our  excellent  rough-shod,  sure- 
footed horses,  and  each  burriqueiro 
provided  with  the  indispensable  sup- 
ply of  nails,  hammer,  and  pincers. 

The  first  thousand  feet  of  ascent 
from  the  sea- coast  in  the  southern 
districts  of  Madeira  is,  almost  in- 
variably, simply  detestable.  It  is 
always  very  steep,  and  is  either 
paved  with  round  pebbles  or  long 
and  narrow  flat  stones,  or  else  it  is  a 
mass  of  rocks  and  stones  of  every  size 
and  of  every  possible  inconvenience 
of  form.  Although  somewhat 
broken  in  to  these  roads  by  riding 
about  the  steep  and  slippery  streets 
of  Funchal,  we  often  preferred  to 
dismount  and  walk.  Our  road  here, 
unlike  those  about  Funchal,  was  not 
closed  in  by  walls,  and  we  had  good 
views  of  the  sea  and  of  the  far- 
stretching,  rocky  eastern  end  of  the 
island.  At  length,  as  we  approached 
the  village  of  Santo  Antonio  da  Serra, 
we  got  into  finer  scenery  and  finer 
vegetation.  The  mountain-sides 
were  ablaze  with  broom  in  full 
flower,  and  we  rode  through  a long 
lane  of  fuchsias,  geraniums,  bilber- 
ries, and  the  tree  heath  ( [Erica  ar- 
bor ea),  reaching  far  above  our  heads. 
Before  arriving  at  the  village  we 
passed  under  the  side  of  the  very 
perfect  crater,  called  Lagoa  (lams') 
from  the  pool  sometimes  found  there, 
of  an  extinct  volcano,  2,239  feet 
above  the  sea,  which  we  had  visited 
a few  days  before.  We  then  wound 
our  way  among  pines  (P.  maritima), 
broom,  and  geraniums  till  we 
reached  the  summit  of  the  Lamo- 
ceiros  Pass,  at  the  height  of  about 
2,500  feet. 

Here  we  had  our  first  view  of 
the  northern  coast,  and  here  the 


character  of  the  scenery  first  began 
totally  to  change.  To  the  east  the 
rocky  coast  stretched  away  in  varied 
form.  Below  us,  close  to  the  sea, 
lay  the  village  of  Porto  da  Cruz, 
to  the  westward  of  which  rose  a 
mighty  mass  of  rock,  2,000  feet 
above  the  sea,  called  the  Penha 
d’Aguia  or  ‘ Eagle’s  Bock,’  inacces- 
sible from  all  sides  but  one,  standing 
apart  like  the  Bock  of  Gibraltar, 
and  joined  to  the  mainland  by  low- 
lying,  richly-cultivated  land  full  of 
habitations.  Beneath  us,  the  hills, 
here  steep  and  laurel-clad,  and 
there  long  vine- covered  volcanic 
ridges  separating  the  numerous 
ravines  descending  from  the  moun- 
tains, sloped  in  every  varying  form 
towards  the  sea,  while  far  away  the 
island  of  Porto  Santo  glimmered  in 
the  sun.  The  village  of  Fayal  lay  be- 
neath us  under  the  Penha ; its  white 
church  gleamed  brightly  on  the  hills 
above  it,  and  far  away  to  the  west- 
ward stretched  the  precipitous 
rocks  and  mountains  among  which 
lay  the  pass  to  ‘Santa  Anna,  our 
intended  destination.  The  scene 
was  splendid.  Here  the  ladies  left 
us,  and  we  pursued  our  course. 

The  descent  was  steep  and  rough, 
and  we,  therefore,  walked  till  we 
came  to  the  volcanic,  vine- covered 
ridges.  We  then  remounted,  and 
rode  along  paths  among  vines  and 
sugar-canes,  on  narrow  levada  walls, 
among  flower-surrounded  cottages, - 
all  the  while  winding  round  the 
precipices  of  the  ‘ Eagle’s  Bock’ 
until  we  reached  Fayal. 

After  passing  the  stream  of  the 
Bibeiro  Secco  the  road  again  became 
very  bad,  and  I therefore  walked, 
while  my  companion  rode  on  in  great 
discomfort  up  the  road  to  Fayal 
Church,  which  was  very  like  the 
bed  of  a torrent.  At  one  corner  his 
horse  seemed  resolutely  bent  on 
taking  refuge  in  a sort  of  cottage, 
but  he  was  steered  into  his  right 
course  again ; and  after  a time,  and 
for  a while,  we  both  rode  on  in 
comparative  comfort. 
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Tlie  scenery  was  very  fine,  and, 
in  tlie  opinion  of  my  companion, 
who  knows  the  Cornice  road  (which 
I do  not),  fully  equalled— or  even 
excelled — that  celebrated  route.  At 
length  we  approached  the  magni- 
ficent precipice  of  the  Punta  Cor- 
tada,  and  were  soon  committed  to 
riding  up  one  of  the  most  horrible 
places  for  horse- travelling  we  met 
with  on  the  island.  On  our  left 
rose  a precipice,  on  our  right  de- 
scended a precipitous  slope  of  from 
1,500  to  1,800  feet  to  the  sea.  The 
road,  which  was  not  more  than  seven 
or  eight  feet  wide,  was  as  steep  as  the 
roof  of  a house,  and  smoothly  paved 
with  long  and  narrow  stones,  afford- 
ing a most  difficult  foothold  to  any 
horses  not  shod,  as  ours  were,  with 
well  turned-up  heels,  and  with 
eight  large  rough  nails  projecting 
from  each  shoe.  There  was,  too, 
no  parapet.  When  once  we  had 
started,  to  stop  was  impossible. 
The  burriqueiros  screamed  like 
hysenas,  the  horses  struggled  with 
all  their  might,  but  never  got 
frightened ; we  hung  on  grimly  to 
their  manes,  until,  after  a few 
hundred  yards  of  fierce  exertion, 
we  reached  a resting  place,  and 
gladly  dismounted.  A short  walk 
brought  us  to  the  summit  of  the 
CQrtada  Pass.  We  looked  down  on 
the  Penha  d’Aguia.  and  the  long 
eastern  coast  of  the  island  on  one 
side,  and  on  the  lovely  fertile  up- 
land valleys  of  Arcadia,  as  I could 
not  refrain  from  calling  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Santa  Anna,  on  the 
other.  We  wound  down  pine- 
covered  hills  till  we  approached  the 
scattered  hamlet,  and  it  would  be 
difficult  to  imagine  a greater  con- 
trast than  that  between  the  lovely 
country  we  were  now  entering  and 
the  arid  southern  districts  of  Ma- 
deira. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Santa 
Anna  seemed  to  me  more  nearly  a 
realisation  of  the  poet’s  Arcadia 
than  any  place  I had  ever  seen. 
The  soil— now  full  of  vines,  corn, 
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yams,  bamboos,  and  sugar-canes,  but 
before  the  failure  of  the  vines,  in 
x 8T5  5,  densely  covered  with  Spanish 
chestnuts,  with  vines  climoing  from 
tree  to  tree— is  fertile  beyond  imagi- 
nation. The  land  is  thickly  inhabited 
by  a quiet,  peaceful  people,  capable, 
however,  of  being  roused  to  fury. 
Their  picturesque  huts,  reminding 
one  of  those  of  the  South  Sea  is- 
landers in  Cook’s  voyages— roofed 
with  long-ridged,  steep-pitched 
thatch,  fenced  in  with  bamboos, 
surrounded  and  covered  with  fuch- 
sias and  geraniums — almost  crowd 
the  ground ; and  the  paths,  no 
longer  steep  and  stony,  but  smooth 
and  of  a rich  red  colour,  wander 
among  chestnuts,  and  vines,  and 
hedges  of  box,  geranium,  and  fuch- 
sia, intermixed  with  ferns  and  me- 
sembryanthemums. 

The  immediately  surrounding 
scenery  is  not  grand,  but  yet  not 
wholly  devoid  of  grandeur . The  range 
of  the  Pico  B/uivo,  the  highest  moun- 
tain in  the  island,  and  rather  more 
than  6,000  feet  above  the  sea,  rises 
in  the  background ; the  various 
headlands  of  the  precipitous  sea- 
coast  are  here  continually  visible, 
and  the  majestic  Atlantic  rolls 
sonorously  beneath. 

In  this  charming  land  we  re- 
mained for  two  nights.  We 
were  lodged  in  the  spacious 
home  of  Senhor  Acciaioli,  a Portu- 
guese gentleman,  whom  the  res 
angusta  induced  to  convert  his 
country  house  into  an  hotel.  We 
should  be  both  unjust  and  ungrate- 
ful not  to  record  our  sense  of  the 
well-bred  courtesy  of  our  host, 
of  the  clean  comfort  of  his  rooms, 
and  of  his  successful  anxiety  to  pro- 
vide for  our  requirements  ; nor  can 
we  forget  his  love  for  chess  and 
whist.  The  house  stands  command- 
in gly  visible  for  miles  around,  on  a 
little  hillock  about  1,200  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  has  a charming  garden, 
with  beautiful  views  of  the  surround- 
ing country  and  of  the  precipitous 
sea-coast.  Of  one  thing  the  Senhor 
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is  particularly  proud.  It  is  his 
aehada , or  cultivated  plain,  a fertile 
tract  of  about  100  acres  covered 
with  grain  crops. 

Our  principal  object  in  visiting 
Santa  Anna  was  to  ascend  the  Pico 
Ruivo,  but  the  Senhor  doubted 
whether  it  would  be  sufficiently 
clear.  The  range  was  cloud -covered 
on  our  arrival,  but  it  cleared  be- 
fore sunset,  and  we  had  a fine  view 
of  the  mountain,  whose  form  how- 
ever on  this  northern  side  is  some- 
what poor  and  tame.  We  retired 
to  rest  under  promise  from  the 
Senhor  to  call  us  early  if  the  weather 
looked  propitious  ; but  he  left  us  to 
our  slumbers  until  we  rose  of  our 
own  accord.  There  had  been  rain 
in  the  early  morning  ; the  mists  still 
hung  over  the  hills,  and  gave  no 
sign  of  dispersing.  We,  therefore, 
made  an  excursion  to  the  Arco  San 
Jorge,  one  of  the  many  picturesque 
ravines  of  the  northern  coast.  The 
sea-sprinkled  rocks,  as  we  descended 
into  one  ravine  and  mounted  up 
another,  were  absolutely  painted 
with  those  thick-leaved  plants  com- 
monly known  under  the  name  of 
house-leeks  in  England,  but  which 
botanists  describe  as  belonging  to 
the  genus  Sempervivum  in  the  family 
Crassulacece.  They  grew  in  such 
profusion  that  one  overlapped  the 
other,  and  with  a luxuriance  un- 
equalled at  Kew  or  in  other  gardens. 
The  crown  of  an  ordinary  hat  in- 
adequately represents  their  size. 
Their  outer  tint  was  a rich  brown- 
ish red,  fading  insensibly  into  ten- 
der green  towards  the  centre,  where 
the  leaves  formed  a crown  of  the 
same  colour,  but  of  a brighter  hue. 
Few  were  in  flower,  but  the  beauty 
of  the  plant  is  in  its  leaves,  and  not 
in  its  flowers. 

From  the  Arco  we  looked  down 
on  the  Entroza  Pass,  a narrow  ledge 
on  the  face  of  the  precipice,  beyond 
which  was  the  fertile  landslip  of 
the  Punta  Delgada,  while  far  away 
the  sea-coast  stretched  along  to 
Porto  Moniz,  the  extreme  north- 
western point  of  the  island. 


The  following  day  we  set  out  on 
our  way  back  to  Santa  Cruz.  For 
the  first  few  miles  we  rode  along 
shady  lanes,  the  soil  richly  red,  and 
the  road  beautifully  kept.  W e then 
descended  by  zig-zags  into  the  deep 
ravine  of  the  Ribeiro  Secco ; after 
which  we  again  mounted  and  again 
descended  first  into  the  Ribeiro  Me- 
tade,  then  into  the  Ribeiro  Frio,  and 
afterwards  up  and  down  into  others 
whose  size  is  insufficient  to  entitle 
them  to  a name  on  the  map.  Each 
appeared  more  beautiful  than  the 
other.  We  had  entered  into  a totally 
different  region  from  any  we  had 
yet  seen.  We  were  among  densely- 
wooded  ravines.  There  were  hardly 
any  wild  flowers,  and  the  trees  were 
not  large.  In  another  district,  on 
another  excursion,  we  were  to  see 
much  finer  trees.  Here  they  were 
low  in  height,  but  they  completely 
covered  the  ground.  There  were 
tall  heath-trees,  from  twenty  to 
thirty  feet  in  height;  but  the  majority 
of  the  trees  were  the  louro  ( Laurus 
nobilis ),  mixed  occasionally  with 
another  species  of  island  laurel 
called  the  vinhatico  (JPersea  Indica). 

The  beauty  of  the  scenery  cul- 
minated at  the  little  hamlet  of 
Crusinhas,  whence  we  looked  into 
a labyrinth  of  dark  precipitous  ra- 
vines, formed  by  the  gorges  of  the 
central  group  of  mountains,  whose 
peaks,  fortunately  nearly  unclouded 
for  a time,  resembled  in  their  fan- 
tastic jaggedness  those  of  the  Dolo- 
mites. But  their  sides  being  densely 
wooded  with  the  sparkling  laurel, 
and  the  ravines  themselves  more 
tortuous,  we — I will  hardly  say  re- 
luctantly— came  to  the  conclusion 
that  even  the  Dolomitic  gorges  could 
not  equal  them.  There  was  none  of 
the  splendid  rock-colouring  of  the 
Dolomites  ; but  for  wooded  ravines 
of  deep  mysterious  gloom,  descend- 
ing from  pinnacled  mountains,  it  is 
a great  question  whether  Tyrol  must 
not  yield  to  Madeira. 

On  this  day  we  had  one  great 
disappointment.  We  had  intended 
to  walk  along  the  levada  de  Faya!, 
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a watercourse  that  winds  in  and 
out  of  all  these  ravines,  and  is  tun- 
nelled through  one  of  their  ridges. 
It  penetrates  into  their  very  heart, 
and  leads  therefore  into  the  finest 
scenery.  But  our  burriqueiro  had 
not  understood  that  we  wished  to 
explore  it,  and  indeed  we  ought  to 
have  done  so  from  Santa  Anna, 
as  time  would  not  have  allowed  us 
to  pass  along  the  levada  and  return 

I to  our  route  during  the  journey  from 

Santa  Anna  to  Santa  Cruz.  He 
| thought  we  intended  to  visit  the 
levada  of  the  Ribeiro  Frio,  and 
thither  he  took  us  shortly  after  our 
arrival  at  the  bridge  at  the  latter 
, place.  We  climbed  up  a steep  hill- 
side and  then  proceeded  along  the 
wall  of  the  levada.  We  passed  a 
grand  towering  mass  of  thickly- 
wooded,  inaccessible  rock,  divided 
from  us  by  a narrow  ravine,  and 
then  penetrated  to  some  distance 
towards  the  deep  gorges  of  the 
central  group  of  mountains.  The 
levada  de  Fayal  was  traceable  on 
the  opposite  side,  winding  thread- 
like among  the  ravines.  Our  view 
was  very  magnificent,  but  it  was 
' evident  that  the  scenery  of  the  un- 
visited levada  must  be  finer  still. 

On  returning  to  our  road  we 
lunched  near  the  bridge  by  the 
I side ^of  the  stream,  and  then  wound 
our  way  up  to  the  Poizo,  a wild 
treeless  upland  district,  somewhat 
I resembling  the  Paul  da  Serra,  but 
‘ on  a smaller  scale,  with  sheep  and 
goats  browsing  on  the  scanty  grass, 

|j  and  wild-boar-looking  pigs,  with 
I mane-like  bristles  along  the  whole 
[ length  of  their  backs,  uprooting 
I large  tracts  of  the  meagre  soil  in 
{ search  of  not  too  frequent  roots. 
I Their  lean  sides  and  lanky  legs  bore 
| testimony  to  the  scarcity  of  their 
food. 

On  this  wild  upland  district, 
H nearly  3,000  feet  above  the  sea,  we 
were  enveloped  in  a cold  mist,  and 
|!  walked  and  rode  along  for  miles 
without  seeing  anything  except  the 
i stones  placed  to  guide  the  traveller. 
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At  length  we  began  to  descend,  and 
soon  reached  splendid  sunshine. 
We  again  walked  and  rode  alter- 
nately, passing  through  a copse  of 
tall  bilberry  bushes  (a  large  shrubby 
vaccinium ),  and  then  among  sheets 
of  brilliant  broom  flowers,  until  we 
again  reached  the  village  of  San 
Antonio  da  Serra,  again  passed 
under  the  Lagoa  crater,  and  so 
returned  to  Santa  Cruz. 

Our  next  excursion  to  the  north 
was  made  after  our  return  to 
Funchal,  and  on  this  occasion  it  was 
the  north-west  of  the  island  that 
we  intended  to  visit.  We  were  to 
lodge  for  three  nights  at  Sao 
Vicente,  the  only  place  in  the  island 
beside  Santa  Anna  and  Santa  Cruz 
where  travellers  can  stay  without 
much  previous  arrangement.  My 
friend  and  I were  to  be  accompanied 
by  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Hewitt,  the  English 
chaplain,  the  most  experienced 
mountaineer  of  the  island. 

Our  first  day  was  to  be  a long 
journey.  We  were  to  go  through 
the  Grand  Curral,  then  over  the  Tor- 
rink  as  Pass,  or  Bocca  das  Torrinhas, 
then  down  the  gorge  of  Boa  Ventura, 
and  afterwards  along  the  sea-coast 
to  Sao  Vicente.  By  the  map  it  is  not 
more  than  twenty-one  miles,  as  the 
crow  flies — but  it  took  us  thirteen 
hours  to  arrive  at  our  destination. 
We  left  Funchal  at  7.30  a.m.  and 
rode  up  steep  paved  roads  between 
walls  but  under  trellised  vines,  until 
we  reached  higher  and  more  open 
ground.  We  then  saw  before  us  a 
finely-wooded  ridge  covered  with 
well-grown  pine-trees,  among  which 
lay  our  route.  Shortly  after  pass- 
ing through  this  grove  we  rode  along 
a level  grassy  road  winding  among 
the  gorges  of  the  mountains.  We 
went  through  laurel  thickets  look- 
ing down  steep  but  wooded  preci- 
pices into  the  Soccoridos  Valley, 
2,000  feet  beneath  us.  Our 
path  then  wound  round  the  inner 
circumference  of  a perfect  horse- 
shoe, and  after  passing  what  may 
be  termed  its  toe,  it  became 
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sufficiently  narrow  to  make  it 
pleasanter  to  walk  than  ride.  We 
remounted,  and  rode  and  walked 
alternately,  sometimes  down  rocky 
steps  and  sometimes  up  equally 
troublesome  ascents,  still  looking 
down  into  tbe  Soccoridos,  while  on 
the  opposite  side  rose  the  splendid 
peaks,  precipices,  and  gorges  of  the 
Encumiada  Pass,  behind  and  among 
which  lay  the  route  by  which  we 
were  to  return  to  Eunchal  at  the  end 
of  our  expedition.  We  then  again 
ascended,  and  after  a time  reached 
the  Eira  do  Serrado,  which  was  the 
summit  of  the  pass  into  the  Curral, 
and  about  3,500  feet  above  the  sea. 
From  this  point  we  obtained  our  first 
view  of  the  Grand  Curral.  A vast 
amphitheatre  lay  before  us,  bathed 
in  sunshine,  with  a few  clouds 
rolling  among  the  upper  peaks, 
but  denser  masses  seeming  to  lie  on 
the  other  side  of  the  pass  over 
which  lay  our  route  out  of  the 
Curral.  At  our  feet,  although  not  at 
the  lowest  part  of  the  valley,  lay  the 
village  of  Libramento,  with  its  white 
church  gleaming  in  the  sun  ; but, 
alas  ! no  inn  or  possibility  of  obtain- 
ing a lodging  in  this  tempting  spot. 

Our  path  descended  to  the  village 
in  steepest  zigzags.  On  our  left 
rose  the  vast  perpendicular  mass  of 
the  Paraiso,  or  rock  of  Paradise, 
forming  a magnificent  foreground 
to  the  grand  amphitheatre  into 
which  we  were  now  entering.  The 
western  boundary  of  the  panorama 
was  formed  by  the  Serilho  ridge, 
on  the  route  of  our  return  journey. 
Then  came  the  Pico  Grande,  the 
Pico  das  Ereiras,  the  Torrinhas,  be- 
tween which  lay  our  pass  into  Boa 
Yentura,  and  next  the  Pico  ftuivo, 
after  which  the  enormous  precipices 
of  the  Sidrao  blocked  out  all  further 
view. 

Before  us,  under  the  Torrinhas, 
lay  the  steep  grass  and  broom- 
covered  promontory  of  the  Lombo 
Grande,  up  which  we  could  trace 
our  zigzag  track  leading  over  the 
Torrinhas  Pass  to  Boa  Yentura. 


After  gazing  awhile  at  the  mag- 
nificent scene,  we  walked  down  our 
zigzags,  and  while  passing  through 
the  village  gave  the  priest,  at  his 
especial  request,  English  gold  in 
exchange  for  English  silver.  We 
then,  accompanied  by  a large 
troop  of  most  polite  but  somewhat 
boring  peasants  on  their  way  across 
the  mountains,  began  the  ascent  of 
the  Lombo  Grande.  It  was  too  steep 
and  rough  to  walk  in  the  enervat- 
ing Madeira  air,  and,  consequently, 
not  very  pleasant  riding;  but  the 
scenery  was  an  ample  compensa- 
tion. We  were  surrounded  by  wide 
sweeps  of  broom  in  flower  during 
the  first  part  of  our  ascent,  but  in 
bud  only  as  we  gained  a greater 
height.  Before  us  rose  a fine  range 
of  peaks  and  precipices,  intersected 
by  wooded  ravines.  We  reached  the 
summit  of  the  pass  at  1.20  p.m.  Alas ! 
the  valley  of  Boa  Yentura  was  full 
of  cloud ; but  the  view  into  the 
Grand  Curral  was  still  quite  clear. 
We  now  looked  from  the  Pico 
Ruivo  on  our  left  to  the  picturesque 
and  as  yet  unascended  peaks  of  the 
Torres  on  our  right,  then  to  the 
rounded  mass  of  Santo  Antonio,  and 
back  to  the  Eira  do  Serrado  and  | 
the  perpendicular  Paraiso.  At  the  j 
top  of  the  pass  we  took  our  lunch, 
again  surrounded  by  the  too  friendly  j 
peasants,  after  which  we  began  our 
descent  to  Boa  Yentura.  Riding 
was  simply  impossible ; and  it  was  1 
indeed  a marvel  how  the  horses  j 
could  be  even  led  down  the  steep 
and  rocky  water- course  which  had 
been  made  use  of  as  the  only  prac-  | 
ticable  line  of  descent. 

We  had  here  entered  into  an- 
other entirely  new  region.  We 
were  now  in  a real  forest,  con- 
sisting partly  of  til  trees  ( Oreo - 
daphne  foetens),  but  principally  j 
of  the  louro  and  vinhatico,  which 
here  attain  the  size  of  mode-  j 
rately  fine  English  oaks.  Through 
such  a scene  we  walked  for  about 
two  hours.  The  clouds,  which  were 
dense  enough  and  general  enough 
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to  interfere  with  distant  views,  were 
not  sufficiently  near  to  destroy  the 
effect  of  the  scenery  in  our  imme- 
diate neighbourhood,  and  opened 
occasionally  to  give  us  peeps  of  the 
mountains  they  too  often  veiled. 
We  were  consequently  able,  to  some 
extent,  to  realise  the  truth  of  the  com- 
parison of  the  gorge  of  Boa  Yentura 
to  a wooded  Via  Mala.  The  com- 
parison, as  usual,  is  not  quite  exact, 
as  the  gorge  is  by  no  means  so  nar- 
row as  that  of  the  famous  cleft  in 
Switzerland,  but  is  sufficiently  so  to 
justify  the  comparison.  For  two 
hours,  or  thereabouts,  we  toiled 
down  the  rugged  track,  but  at 
length  we  reached  a better  road,  and 
remounted,  but  only  again  to  dis- 
mount and  remount  with  annoying 
frequency. 

The  valley  now  became  somewhat 
tame  and  tedious,  and  it  seemed  as 
if  the  village  of  Boa  Yentura  was 
never  to  be  reached.  At  last,  at  a 
little  before  six  o’clock,  we  arrived  at 
that  pretty  spot,  and  saw  our  road 
to  Sao  Yicente  lying  before  us, 
with  the  sea  beneath  us  on  our  right. 
We  again  rode  and  walked  alter- 
nately, and.  soon  reached  the  fertile 
promontory  of  Punta  Delgada,  a 
fertile,  vine-covered  and  thickly- 
peopled  tract  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains.  Here  we  halted  for  a 
short  time  to  refresh  our  horses, 
and  then,  in  the  fading  day- 
light, pursued  our  way  under  the 
rocks.  Anxiously  we  looked  out 
for  Sao  Yicente.  Headland  after 
headland  faded  away  into  the  dis- 
tance. The  Atlantic  boomed  with 
sonorous  roll  beneath  us,  and  there 
seemed  no  spot  where  a village 
would  be  safe  from  its  winter  rage. 
At  last  we  saw  the  1 Chapel  Rock  ’ 
at  the  entrance  of  the  gorge,  here 
not  more  than  fifty  yards  across ; 
but  still  there  seemed  no  spot  on 
which  a village  could  be  built. 
We  reached  the  rock  as  the  shades 
of  evening  were  fast  closing  in,  and 
gradually,  as  the  twinkling  lights 
from  far  and  near  came  into  view, 


we  became  aware  that  this  narrow 
gateway  was  the  entrance  to  a large 
valley,  gradually  opening  out  to  a 
considerable  width  as  it  receded 
from  the  sea  into  the  bosom  of  the 
mountains.  After  a time  we  reached 
the  village.  It  was*  the  eve  of  a 
festa,  and  the  numerous  garlands  of 
lovely  flowers  stretching  across  the 
street  in  which  the  church  was 
placed  looked  gaily  picturesque : 
but  still  our  inn  was  not  at  hand, 
and  it  was  not  until  we  had  gone 
much  further  up  the  valley  that  its 
lights  were  pointed  out  to  us 
glimmering  in  the  distance.  The 
road  was  now  quite  dark.  The 
short  twilight  gave  us  no  assist- 
ance ; and,  as  we  neared  our  inn, 
we  gladly  welcomed  the  approach  of 
a lantern  to  light  us  on  our  way. 

The  inn  certainly  was  humble, 
but  it  was  clean,  the  mistress  of  the 
house  was  obliging,  and  we  spent 
three  nights  there  fairly  comfort- 
ably. Warned  by  our  friends  at 
Funchal  of  the  frequent  scarcity  of 
food  at  Sao  Yicente,  we  had 
brought  with  us  a supply  of  wine, 
meat,  bread,  and — cucumbers.  It  is 
usually  as  well  to  do  so,  but  the 
occurrence  of  the  festa  accidentally 
furnished  us  with  a supply  of  meat, 
provided  for  those  attending  the 
ceremony. 

The  day  after  our  arrival  we 
went  by  the  cliff  path  to  Seisal. 
Clouds  covered  the  mountains,  but 
did  not  interfere  with  our  walk 
beneath  them.  We  did  not  start 
until  n.30,  as  we  were  not 
sorry  to  rest  a little  after  the 
fatigues  of  the  previous  day,  and  we 
had  no  wish  to  return  to  our  inn 
until  the  day  was  done.  Our  horses 
also  required  a rest ; but  had  they 
not  done  so,  we  could  not  have 
ridden,  for  our  path  was  utterly 
impracticable  for  them.  W e walked 
down  to  the  ‘ Chapel  Rock,’  and 
then  turned  westward  along  the 
beach  until  we  reached  the  cliff' path, 
which  gradually  ascended  to  a 
height  varying  from  one  hundred 
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to  three  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
above  the  sea.  It  was  a mere  notch 
hollowed  out  on  the  face  of  the 
precipice,  sometimes  not  more 
than  two  and  a half  feet  wide,  but 
varying  from  that  to  four  or  five 
feet.  The  rocks  both  above  and 
below  us  were  usually  covered  with 
vegetation,  vines  growing  wher- 
ever there  were  accessible  patches 
of  soil,  while  enormous  semper- 
vivums  painted  the  face  of  the 
precipice  with  beautiful  colours. 

We  passed  several  fine  water- 
falls pouring  down  into  the  sea ; 
one  fell  in  six  well-defined  leaps, 
while  another  descended  in  one 
unbroken  sheet  from  nearly  the 
extreme  height  of  the  precipice, 
at  least  1,000  feet  above  us, 
breaking  over  its  edge  through  an 
overhanging  arch  of  trees.  The 
path,  before  and  behind  us,  looked 
a mere  thread,  and  where  the 
waterfall  came  down  all  further 
progress  seemed  barred  by  the 
tumbling  cascade.  But  in  these 
places,  short  tunnels  were  made  in 
the  rock,  sometimes  in  one  un- 
broken perforation,  and  sometimes 
through  a series  of  arches  opening 
towards  the  sea,  which  admitted 
the  light  amongst  the  delicate 
green  of  fern  leaves  in  the  most 
fairy-like  manner,  for  each  arched 
tunnel  was  a dripping  well  in  which 
ferns  luxuriated.  All  the  while  the 
blue  Atlantic  boomed  in  measured 
cadence  far  beneath.  We  sat  and 
sketched  at  the  entrance  of  one  of 
the  dark  wooded  ravines,  so  frequent 
on  the  northern  coast,  and  called 
from  its  unusual  narrowness,  and 
consequent  gloom,  the  Ribeiro  do 
Inferno.  Its  sides  were  one  mass 
of  shrubs,  and  clouds  covered  the 
summits.  Then  we  wandered  on 
for  miles,  lunching  at  the  mouth  of 
an  Arco,  as  those  spots  are  called 
where  the  rocks  recede  in  an  am- 
phitheatre from  the  sea,  and  where 
the  soil  at  their  base  is  usually 
particularly  fertile  and  covered 
with  vines  and  sugar-canes.  Toward 
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evening  wre  returned  by  the  same 
route,  as  any  other  was  impossible. 

The  next  day  we  were  to  visit 
scenery  of  a kind  again  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  any  we  had  hitherto  seen. 
We  were  to  go  to  the  great  inland 
plain  of  the  island,  5,000  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  level  with  the 
tops  of  all  but  the  highest 
mountains.  It  is  called  the  Paul 
(or  marsh,  jpalus)  da  Serra,  from  its 
comparative  moisture.  We  intended 
then  to  go  to  the  great  waterfall  of 
Raba£al  and  descend  to  the  coast 
by  the  Chao  da  Ribeira,  a richly- 
wooded  ravine,  whose  green  walls 
enclose  a luxuriantly  fertile  valley. 
We  were  obliged  to  vary  our  pro- 
posed route  from  want  of  time, 
but  we  had  a most  interesting  day. 

An  English  friend  from  Funchal, 
attached  to  the  telegraph  service, 
had  joined  us  the  previous  evening, 
and  occupied  the  only  remaining 
bedroom  of  the  inn.  We  all  set  out- 
on  horseback  at  9.45  a.m.  Clouds 
covered  the  mountain-tops,  but  did 
not  interfere  with  the  views  of  the 
wide  valley,  into  which  the  narrow- 
necked gorge  had  now  expanded, 
and  through  which  we  rode  for 
some  distance.  The  central  group 
of  mountains  closed  the  view  before 
us.  On  each  side  they  descended 
in  precipices,  or  were  broken  into 
precipitous  ravines,  while  the  form 
of  the  valley  itself  was  everywhere 
varied  by  the  usual  long  ridges 
and  conical  hills  so  strikingly 
characteristic  of  volcanic  scenery. 
Beneath  us  ran  the  stream,  here 
broken  into  waterfalls  tumbling 
into  tranquil  pools,  there  hidden 
among  the  rocks,  and  almost  every- 
where in  the  damp  and  shaded 
recesses  of  its  banks  the  naturalised 
datura  gladdened  the  eye  with  the 
profuse  luxuriance  of  its  trumpet- 
shaped, white  pendant  flowers. 

After  a time  we  turned  out  of 
our  road,  which  was  the  main  and 
so-called  royal  road  from  Sao 
Vicente  to  Funchal,  westward  up 
the  mountains.  As  usual  our  horses 
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had  to  scramble  up  the  rocky  track 
with  efforts  which,  to  the  riders, 
were  hardly  less  fatiguing  than 
walking.  After  a time  we  got  into 
the  region  of  heath-trees,  fifty  feet 
in  height  and  with  stems  as  thick 
as  a man’s  body,  mingled  with 
louros  and vinhaticos,  and  alas!  also 
into  the  region  of  clouds.  For  five 
hundred  or  six  hundred  feet  we 
rode  through  drizzling  mist,  not 
thick  enough  to  spoil  the  beauty  of 
the  wooded  defiles  through  which 
we  passed,  but  sufficiently  dense  to 
shut  out  all  except  the  immediately 
surrounding  view. 

At  length,  at  11.35,  we  reached 
the  Fonte  dos  Tanquinhos,  a spring 
at  the  edge  of  the  Serra  5,000  feet 
above  the  sea.  Over  our  heads  the 
sky  was  cloudless,  but  all  below 
was  mist.  A long  and  perfectly 
level  line  of  clouds  bounded  the 
extreme  horizon  to  the  N.E., 
seemingly  far  beyond  the  island, 
while  in  our  immediate  neighbour- 
hood, away  from  the  Serra,  nothing 
was  to  be  seen  but  the  brilliant 
surface  of  the  rolling,  sun-illumined 
clouds.  Here  we  dismissed  our 
burriqueiros  and  the  horses,  for  the 
journey  would  have  been  too  long 
for  them,  and  the  descent  from  the 
plateau,  in  the  direction  in  which 
we  were  going,  impossible.  One 
man  remained  with  us  to  carry  our 
lunch  and  act  as  guide.  Before 
setting  out  on  our  journey  across 
the  Paul  we  walked  to  the  edge  of 
a precipice,  hoping  to  obtain  a view 
of  the  mountains.  To  our  great 
delight,  the  clouds  lowered  and  re- 
vealed the  jagged  tops  of  the  entire 
range  of  the  central  group.  All 
lay  sharp  and  clear  before  us, 
standing  out  above  the  clouds.  The 
scene  was  magnificent.  At  length  we 
turned  away  and  began  our  march 
across  the  plain.  It  was  certainly 
an  unexpected  sort  of  sight  for 
Madeira.  We  saw  the  undulating 
plateau  stretching  for  miles  away 
before  us,  patched  over  with  fern 
and  gorse  growing  among  the  short 
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but  rich  pastures,  while  here  and 
there  were  perfectly  level  tracts  of 
brilliantly  green  grass,  looking  like 
a racecourse.  On  these  much 
cattle  was  feeding,  whilst  here  and 
there,  scattered  over  the  plain, 
were  sheep  and  goats,  and  buzzards 
wheeled  and  cried  over  our  heads. 
The  mountains  at  the  edge  of  the 
plain  were  hidden  by  the  clouds. 
While  waiting  at  the  spring,  and 
discussing  our  route,  we  had  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  Raba^al 
was  beyond  our  reach,  and  after- 
wards found  that  we  must  also  give 
up  the  Chao  da  Ribeira,  and  de- 
scend to  Seisal  by  the  bullock  path, 
or  Boero  road. 

For  two  hours  and  a half  we 
walked  along  the  plain,  in  brilliant 
sunshine;  but  when  we  got  near  the 
edge  of  the  Paiil,  our  guide  left  us 
to  hold  mysterious  converse  with  a 
herdsman.  Our  ‘ philosopher  and 
friend’  was  evidently  at  fault. 
Neither  he  nor  Mr.  Hewitt  had 
been  on  the  Paiil  for  many  years, 
and  Mr.  Hewitt  had  never  seen  it 
except  in  mist.  It  is  indeed  but 
seldom  visited,  and  still  more  seldom 
free  from  cloud.  There  is  not  one 
single  hut  or  hovel  for  man  through- 
out its  whole  extent.  The  Govern- 
ment ‘ refuge  house  ’ is  now  an  utter 
ruin.  But,  during  the  day,  the 
herdsmen  visit  the  Paiil  to  tend  their 
flocks  and  herds,  descending  nightly 
to  the  valleys.  The  Madeira  pea- 
sants are  great  walkers,  thinking 
nothing  of  distance,  and  even  at 
Funchal  the  hammock  men  return 
nightly  to  their  mountain  homes. 

Our  herdsman,  of  course,  knew 
the  way ; and,  under  his  in- 
struction, our  guide  conducted  us 
towards  Seisal ; but  we  had  passed 
the  route  leading  to  the  Chao  da 
Ribeira,  and  had  to  go  by  the 
Boero  road.  For  a time  we 
descended  gradually,  still  in  sun- 
shine, through  beautiful  thickets  of 
broom,  or  treading  on  carpets  of 
thyme,  which  sent  out  its  deliciously 
aromatic  perfume  as  we  crushed  it 
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beneath,  our  feet.  At  last  we 
reached  the  Boero  road,  which  was, 
as  usual,  the  bed  of  a torrent.  For 
more  than  two  hours  we  toiled 
through  mist  down  the  densely- 
wooded  rocky  track.  The  clouds 
became  thinner  as  we  descended, 
and  we  had  fine  views  into  the  Chao 
da  Ribeira,  deep  beneath  us,  which 
made  us  much  regret  our  inability 
to  explore  it.  At  about  5.15  p.m. 
we  arrived  at  Seisal,  and  here  we 
gladly  made  our  long-past  mid- 
day meal.  We  returned  by  the 
cliff  road,  and  got  back  to  Sao 
Vicente  a little  before  eight  o’clock. 

The  following  day  we  set  out 
on  our  return  to  Funchal,  and 
were  to  pass  through  what  is  con- 
sidered the  finest  scenery  of  the 
island.  We  started  at  9.30,  in 
great  fear  about  the  weather.  As 
we  ascended  we  got  into  the  mist, 
which  soon  became  a drizzle.  Um- 
brellas shortly  became  indispen- 
sable, and  after  a time  waterproofs 
were  equally  so.  It  may  easily  be 
imagined  that  this  prevented  us 
from  fully  appreciating  the  scenery  ; 
but,  fortunately,  the  mists  rolled 
away  from  time  to  time,  and  al- 
though they  frequently  returned, 
we  had  occasional  opportunities  of 
seeing  enough  to  convince  us  that 
we  were  passing  through  landscapes 
far  finer  than  any  we  had  yet  seen, 
and  again  quite  different  from  any 
we  had  previously  visited.  Indepen- 
dently of  the  magnificent  labyrinth 
of  verdure- clad  ravines  and  moun- 
tain-sides, the  great  characteristic 
of  the  Encumiada  and  Serra  d’ Agoa, 
through  which  we  were  now  passing, 
was  the  grand  forest  scenery. 
Here  the  prevailing  tree  is  the  til, 
and  here  its  only  enemy  is  the  char- 
coal-burner. The  difficulty  and 
distance  of  carriage  prevents  its 
being  cut  down  for  timber  or  for 
furniture,  for  which  its  fine  dark 
colour  admirably  adapts  it  when 
time  has  deprived  it  of  its  horribly 
foetid  odour  when  first  cut.  Here 
it  consequently  grows  with  the  size 


and  luxuriance  of  centuries  of  un- 
disturbed life.  Its  form  is  pictu- 
resque and  greatly  resembles  that 
of  an  old  gnarled  English  oak. 
But  the  ground,  too,  hereabouts  was 
covered  more  richly  even  than  else- 
where with  broad  expanses  of  broom 
in  splendid  blossom,  while  the  im- 
mense panicles  of  a large-flowered 
blackberry  contributed  not  a little 
to  the  beauty  of  the  scene. 

We  lunched  at  the  Serilho,  the 
summit  of  the  Encumiada  Pass,  and 
were  fortunate  enough  to  have  a 
fine,  although  a transient,  view  into 
the  Grand  Curral,  looking  down  on 
the  track  by  which  we  had  entered 
it  three  days  before.  From  this 
point  we  descended  towards  the 
south,  almost  immediately  getting 
into  a comparatively  treeless  dis- 
trict, which  lasted  until  we  reached 
the  region,  first  of  the  cherry  and 
then  of  the  Spanish  chestnut.  We 
soon  reached  the  Jardim  da  Serra, 
and  shortly  afterwards  came  to  the 
walled  and  vine-trellised  roads 
which  denote  the  approach  to  Fun- 
chal.. We  arrived  at  Miles’s  Hotel 
at  about  5.30  p.m. 

The  few  days  which  intervened 
between  our  return  to  Funchal  and 
our  departure  from  Madeira  were 
too  much  occupied  with  prepara- 
tions and  farewell  visits  to  allow  of 
any  distant  excursions.  Having, 
therefore,  nothing  to  relate  of  further 
explorations,  it  may  be  well  to  ge- 
neralise my  impressions,  and  to  con- 
clude with  some  practical  remarks 
for  the  use  of  future  visitors. 

The  island  is  well  worth  visiting, 
but  I think  there  are  but  few  people 
who  would  care  to  return  to  it. 
To  those  who  are  in  good  health  the 
climate  is  not  agreeable.  It  is  too 
relaxing.  To  a certain  extent  one 
becomes  used  to  it ; still,  however,  it 
is  enervating,  and  renders  one  in- 
disposed to  pedestrian  exercise. 
But  unquestionably,  to  one  who  is 
not  an  invalid,  the  great  drawback 
is  the  difficulty  of  getting  about.  I 
have  often  been  asked  whether  one 
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can  take  walks,  and  my  answer  is 
always  that  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Funchal,  and  with  but  few  ex- 
ceptions elsewhere,  it  is  impracti- 
cable. There  is  nowhere  to  walk, 
and  the  walking  everywhere — if  you 
should  walk — is  most  disagreeable. 
Wheeled  carriages  are  practically 
unknown ; there  are  three  pony 
carriages  in  Funchal,  but  they  are 
almost  useless,  and  it  is  said  that 
their  owners  intend  to  give  them 
up.  They  can  be  used  only  in  some 
few  of  the  streets  of  Funchal,  and 
along  what  is  termed  the  New  Road, 
which  is  a mixture  of  a Rotten 
Row  for  riding  and  a very  fair  road 
for  carriages.  It  extends  for  about 
three  miles  from  the  western  end 
of  Funchal  towards  the  village  of 
Cama  de  Lobos. 

The  universal  mode  of  getting 
about  is  either  to  ride  on  horseback 
or  in  a bullock-sledge  on  runners, 
or  to  be  carried  in  a hammock. 
There  is,  however,  a fourth  mode 
of  descending  from  the  mountains 
for  three  or  four  miles  on  a few 
roads,  and  this  is  by  sledges.  A 
car,  to  hold  either  two  or  three 
persons,  is  placed  on  wooden  run- 
ners and  descends  the  steep,  wall- 
enclosed  roads  principally  by  its 
own  weight.  At  starting,  and 
where  the  inclination  is  not  great, 
it  is  dragged  down  by  two  of  the 
wonderfully  active  Madeira  pea- 
sants, who  run  by  its  side  at  the  rate 
of  eight  or  nine  mile§  an  hour,  each 
guiding  it  by  a leathern  thong  at- 
tached to  its  front  on  either  side. 
It  requires  but  little  or  no  exer- 
tion to  draw  it  along,  for  the  road 
is  everywhere  steep,  and  always 
smoothly  paved  with  pebbles  or 
long  stones,  to  which  additional 
smoothness  and  even  polish,  be- 
yond that  produced  by  mere  fric- 
tion, is  given  by  the  constant  appli- 
cation of  grease  to  the  runners  of 
the  bullock-cars.  When,  however, 
the  road  becomes  very  steep,  the  men 
stand  on  the  framework  of  the  car 
with  one  foot,  while  with  the  other 


they  guide  or  check  it,  and  the  car 
then  shoots  down  by  its  own  weight 
with  a velocity  that  is  not  a little 
exciting,  and,  after  the  first  dash  off, 
extremely  agreeable.  The  speed  is 
often  more  than  twenty  miles  an 
hour.  It  is  wonderful  how  the 
angular  corners  are  turned,  the  car 
lurching  up  first  towards  one  wall 
and  then  towards  the  other ; with 
what  ease  speed  is  slackened  or  ar- 
rested, and  how  seldom  any  serious 
accident  happens.  Merchants  liv- 
ing in  their  quintas  often  make  use 
of  these  sledges  to  go  to  their  count- 
ing-houses in  the  morning,  return- 
ing in  the  afternoon  usually  on 
horseback. 

To  invalids,  for  whom  a bracing 
air  is  not  required,  the  remarkable 
stability  of  the  temperature  is  a 
great  recommendation. 

To  men  in  health  the  utter  ab- 
sence of  any  occupation  or  amuse- 
ment beyond  that  of  visiting  is 
wearisome.  To  those  fond  of 
scenery  or  of  mountain  exploration 
there  are  of  course  those  additional 
sources  of  interest;  but  they  are 
greatly  lessened  by  the  almost  utter 
want  of  lodging  accommodation. 
Out  of  Funchal,  with  the  exception 
of  the  neighbouring  seaside  village 
of  Santa  Cruz — and  this  possesses 
only  one  small  inn — there  are  but 
two  places  in  the  island  where  tra- 
vellers can  find  a lodging.  The  first 
is  Santa  Anna,  where  there  is  little 
fear  of  disappointment ; the  other 
Sao  Vicente,  where  there  are  only 
three  decent  bedrooms,  and  whither 
it  is  very  desirable  to  take  food.. 
The  comfort  of  Miles’s  Hotel  at 
Funchal, and  the  beauty  of  its  garden 
must  not  be  omitted  among  the  re- 
commendations of  Madeira. 

It  is  comparatively  easy  to  get 
to  the  island,  but  not  so  easy  to 
leave  it.  There  are  four  different 
lines  of  steamers  to  Madeira. 
The  first  is  the  Union  Steamship 
Company,  whose  vessels  ply  between 
Southampton  and  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  call  regularly  at  Madeira 
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both  on  the  outward  and  homeward 
voyages.  On  the  outward  voyage 
they  leave  Southampton  on  the 
5th  or  6th,  the  15th,  and  25th  of 
each  month,  and  call  for  mails  and 
passengers  at  Plymouth  on  the  fol- 
lowing day.  The  average  passage 
from  Southampton  to  Madeira  is  six 
or  seven  days,  but  not  unfrequently 
it  is  made  in  less  than  six  days. 
On  the  return  passage  the  vessels 
leave  Table  Bay  also  on  the  5 th 
or  6th,  15th,  and  25th,  and  the 
time  of  their  arrival  at  Funchal 
varies  from  the  19th  to  the  21st 
day  after  departure,  according 
to  circumstances.  The  second  is 
the  African  Steamship  Company, 
whose  vessels  sail  from  Liverpool 
on  every  alternate  Saturday  for 
West  Africa.  They  usually  take 
seven  days  from  Liverpool  to  Ma- 
deira. On  their  return  voyage  the 
vessels  leave  Old  Calabar  on  every 
alternate  Sunday,  and  reach  Ma- 
deira about  thirty  days  afterwards. 
The  third  line  is  that  of  Messrs. 
Donald  Currie  and  Co.,  of  London, 
who  inform  me  that  their  colonial 
mail  line  steamers,  calling  at  Ma- 
deira, leave  London  on  the  20th  of 
each  month,  and  after  embarking 
mails  for  the  South  African  colo- 
nies leave  Dartmouth  at  noon  on 
the  23rd  of  each  month.  The  time 
occupied  in  the  voyage  from 
Dartmouth  to  Madeira  is  from 
four  to  five  days.  From  Cape- 
town Messrs.  Donald  Currie  and 
Co.’s  steamers  leave  on  the  10th 
of  each  month,  unless  that  day  be  a 
Sunday,  in  which  case  they  leave  on 
the  nth.  The  passage  from  Cape- 
town to  Madeira  occupies  from 
eighteen  to  twenty  days,  and  conse- 
quently the  steamers  are  due  at 
Funchal  on  the  28th  to  the  30th  of 
each  month.  The  port  of  call  on  the 
return  passage  is  Plymouth,  and  the 
passage  to  that  place  from  Funchal 
is  about  the  same  as  that  to  Dart- 
mouth. The  fourth  line  is  that  of 
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Messrs.  Lamport  and  Holt,  whose 
vessels  sail  from  Liverpool.  They 
inform  me  that  they  are  not  timed 
to  call  at  Madeira  either  outwards 
or  homewards,  but  they  say  that  the 
frequency  of  communication  by  them 
with  Madeira  may  be  gathered  from 
the  fact  that  during  the  first  six 
months  of  the  present  year  eight 
steamers  have  touched  there  on  the 
outward  and  twenty  on  the  home- 
ward passage,  and  in  the  majority 
of  instances  the  steamers  home- 
wards have  landed  their  passengers 
at  Southampton. 

It  is'  to  be  regretted  that  there 
are  not  some  vessels  which  make 
the  voyage  only  to  Madeira  and 
back ; but  probably  the  number  of 
passengers  would  not  be  enough  to 
pay.  It  is  possible  to  go  and  re- 
turn to  Madeira  by  way  of  Lisbon ; 
but  the  Portuguese  steamboats  ply- 
ing from  that  place  to  Funchal  are 
to  be  carefully  avoided. 

It  need  not  be  concealed,  and  can- 
not be  denied,  that  the  Portuguese 
officials  do  all  they  can  to  dis- 
courage visitors  to  Madeira;  and 
the  present  governor  of  the  island 
openly  declares  that  it  would  please 
him  were  the  communications  be- 
tween Madeira  and  the  rest  of  the 
world  limited,  as  used  to  be  the 
case,  to  one  steamboat  a month. 
Under  such  circumstances  the  want 
of  roads  and  the  want  of  accommo- 
dation for  travellers — out  of  Fun- 
chal, which  is  admirably  provided 
with  these  requirements — is  not  to 
be  wondered  at.  Were  tbe  island 
in  the  hands  of  the  English  or  Swiss, 
all  would  be  managed  otherwise, 
and  the  prosperity  and  enjoyment 
of  tbe  island  would  be  increased 
tenfold. 

We  returned  borne  by  tbe  Union 
Company  s steamship  European, 
sailing  from  Funchal  at  5 p.m.  on 
Thursday,  June  3,  and  anchoring 
at  Southampton  early  on  the  fol- 
lowing Thursday  morning. 
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Part  II. 

THE  history  of  the  International 
may  aptly  be  divided  into  two 
periods;  the  first  characterised  by 
an  almost  total  abstention  from  po- 
litical action,  which  ended  with  the 
Bale  Congress  ; the  second  marked 
by  a series  of  political  acts  as  con- 
trary to  each  other  in  spirit  as  the 
famous  Brunswick  Manifesto  and 
the  equally  notorious  address  of  the 
General  Council  on  the  civil  war 
in  France,  which  lasted  till  the 
breaking  up  of  the  Association. 

The  fourth,  and,  in  many  re- 
spects, most  important  Congress, 
held  at  Bale  in  1869,  was  attended 
by  seventy- eight  delegates  from 
America,  Belgium,  England,  France, 
Germany,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Switzer- 
land. The  proceedings  were  fully 
reported  • in  the  newspapers,  at- 
tracted much  public  attention  at 
the  time,  and  were  afterwards 
reprinted  both  in  England  and 
abroad.1  Among  the  delegates  may 
be  mentioned  Applegarth;  Lucraft, 
Hermann  Jung,  Eccarius,  from 
England ; Mollin,  delegate  of  the 
cluo  of  Positivist  Proletarians  of 
Paris,  a metal-gilder  by  trade ; 
Liebknecht,  member  of  the  Prus- 
sian Parliament,  and  editor  of  the 
Wochenblatt,  afterwards  imprisoned 
for  his  share  in  the  Brunswick 
Manifesto ; Oberwinder,  sentenced 
by  the  Austrian  Government  to 
several  years’  imprisonment  for 
his  share  in  these  proceedings ; 
Tolain,  one  of  the  original  founders 
of  the  International;  Bakounine,  the 
Russian  anarchist,  whose  views  he 
manfully  opposed  ; Varlin,  the  noted 
Communist,  and  many  professors, 
journalists,  and  working  men  of 
different  political  and  social  creeds. 


The  character  of  this  Congress  dif- 
fered essentially  from  that  of  the  rest. 
These  writers  and  professors  could 
nob  be  called  working  men  in  the 
accepted  sense  of  the  word ; and,  as 
was  only  to  be  expected,  no  com- 
mon line  of  thought  or  unanimous 
principles  of  action  brought  them 
together.  As  far  as  any  solution 
of  practical  economic  questions  was 
concerned,  therefore,  the  Bale  Con- 
gress must  be  pronounced  a failure, 
and  the  time  was  principally  taken 
up  in  discussing  abstract  questions 
of  right  and  Communistic  views 
of  a revolutionary  nature — discus- 
sions, moreover,  which  ended  in 
what  may  be  described  as  the  for- 
mation of  a new  International. 
Certainly  the  old  was  so  changed 
as  to  be  hardly  recognisable,  and 
no  wonder  that  its  original  pro- 
jectors stood  aghast. 

At  the  Brussels  Congress  the  year 
before  the  Communistic  party  had 
been  in  the  majority,  and  had  voted 
the  confiscation  of  woods  and  forests, 
mines,  canals,  railroads,  and  waste 
lands,  which  were  to  be  the  col- 
lective property  of  society.  The 
nationalisation  of  the  land  was  also 
voted,  Tolain  in  vain  raising  his 
voice  against  these  violent  mea- 
sures. But  at  Bale  nothing  short 
of  la  liquidation  sociale — a general 
winding-up  of  society — would  con- 
tent Bakounine ; in  other  words, 
the  following  principles  of  whole- 
sale confiscation : 

Private  property  to  be  abolished. 

Ground-rent  to  be  abolished. 

Inheritance  to  be  abolished. 

The  land  to  belong  to  the  State. 

Society  to  be  wound  up. 

I am  a resolute  enemy  of  the  State  and 
of  the  middle-class  politics  of  the  State, 
(said  Bakounine).  I demand  the  destruction 


1 See  Compte-Bendu  du  quatrieme  Congres  International.  Bruxelles : imprimerie  de 
D6sir6  Brismee.  1869. 
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of  all  societies,  both  national  and  territo- 
rial. I demand  that  on  the  ruins  of  these 
States  we  lay  the  foundations  of  a new 
society  of  working  men. 

The  discussions  on  property  and 
heritage  lasted  several  days  ; and,  in 
spite  of  eloquent  speeches  by  Tolain, 
Mollin,  Chemale,  and  others,  pri- 
vate property  was  voted  against. 

You  will  grant  me  (said  Tolain)  that 
society  is  composed  of  individuals,  and  that 
collectivism  is  an  abstract  term,  something 
unknown  to  us,  an  idea  only;  but  the  indi- 
vidual exists;  he  asserts  himself  in  every 
field  of  human  activity.  We  have  only  to 
consider  the  individual  from  three  points  of 
view — the  religious,  political,  and  social — 
to  feel  convinced  that  of  all  the  tendencies 
of  the  human  mind  those  alone  are  false 
which  are  contrary  to  the  manifestation  of 
his  individuality,  and  we  find,  on  whichever 
side  we  look,  that  the  prevailing  desire  of 
every  human  being  is  to  be  his  own  sove- 
reign— a free,  independent  unit.  When  a 
man  has  contributed  his  share  to  the  gene- 
ral good,  when  he  has  satisfied  the  exigencies 
of  society  as  a citizen,  I deny  that  col- 
lectivism, or  the  collective  state,  has 
the  right  to  lay  hands  on  the  fruit  of  his 
toil.  It  is  a violation  of  human  liberty.  . . . 
It  is  quite  a mistake  to  attribute  the  mise- 
ries of  humanity  to  property.  Let  us  see 
if,  regarded  from  an  intellectual  point  of 
view,  collectivism  is  superior  to  indivi- 
dualism. Well,  by  whom  has  been  brought 
about  the  progress  on  which  the  world  may 
well  pride  itself,  except  by  individuals  who, 
by  their  knowledge  or  their  character,  have 
raised  themselves  out  of  collectivism, 
which  has  pursued  them  with  jeers  and 
sarcasms — Columbus,  Galileo,  Stephenson, 
and  many  others — who  have  each  by  their 
own  acts  proved  the  individual  to  be  greater 
than  the  collective  mass  of  humanity  ? 

Mollin,  the  Positivist  delegate, 
spoke  on  the  same  side  from  a dif- 
ferent point  of  view.  Formerly  a 
Communist,  he  was  now,  he  said, 
a Positivist.  It  is  to  the  Com- 
munists we  owe  the  principle  that, 
as  the  source  of  wealth  is  social,  its 
employment  ought  to  be  social ; but 
the  error  of  the  Communistic  solu- 
tion lay  in  trying  to  introduce  social 
changes  by  political  instead  of  trust- 
ing to  moral  means. 


I hold  out  my  hand  on  the  other  side  (he 
said)  to  individualists  ; we  must  recognise 
the  double  character  of  the  present  situa- 
tion— the  increasing  aspiration  after  per- ' 
sonal  individuality — and  the  growing  mul- 
tiplicity of  associations.  To  satisfy  these 
two  conditions  we  must  make  association 
more  and  more  voluntary  by  the  force  of 
duties  fitted  to  regulate  every  act  of  domes- 
tic and  social  and  personal  life.  Agreeing 
with  Tolain  that  we  ought  not  to  vote  in 
this  matter,  and  penetrated  with  Positive 
doctrines,  I propose  the  following  resolu- 
tion : The  Proletariat  here  assembled 

solemnly  repudiate  the  employment  of  go- 
vernmental action,  in  whatever  form,  for  the 
establishment  of  social  systems ; they  de- 
clare that  governmental  action  should  be 
reduced  to  the  protection  of  the  liberty  of 
all,  and  that  no  doctrine  ought  to  prevail 
otherwise  than  by  perfectly  voluntary  accep- 
tance resulting  from  free  exposition. 

After  the  discussion  on  property, 
in  which,  as  we  have  seen,  Chemale, 
Tolain,  Murat,  and  Mollin  voted 
against  Bakounine  and  the  confisca- 
tion party,  ensued  a more  stormy  sit- 
ting still  on  the  question  of  heritage. 

‘ Considering  that  Congress  declares 
that  every  sort  of  property  is  to  be 
held  in  common,  it  is  logically 
necessary  to  declare  against  inheri- 
tance,’ said  Brismee  ; but  when  the 
votes  were  counted,  it  was  found 
that  the  majority  were  not  disposed 
to  yield  the  right  of  inheritance. 
Two  English  delegates  — Apple- 
garth  and  Lucraft — had  refrained 
from  voting  in  the  first  question, 
and  in  the  last  Lucraft  was  absent 
and  Applegarth  against  Bakounine’s 
measure.  This  discussion  is  ex- 
ceedingly curious.2  The  indivi- 
dualists and  collectivists  were 
getting  to  a better  understanding 
of  each  other,  and  it  was  already 
evident  that  a split  in  the  camp  im- 
pended. The  Times , which  gave 
lengthy  reports  of  the  proceed- 
ings at  Bale,  asked  the  natural 
question,  What  have  English  work- 
ing men  bent  on  trades  combi- 
nations in  common  with  the  advo- 
cates of  Communism?  Mr.  Apple- 


2 See  the  Compte-Rcndu  before  mentioned,  also  the  Times  for  September  1869. 
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garth,  the  secretary  of  the  Amal- 
gamated Carpenters  and  Joiners, 
stated,  as  the  only  reason  why 
English  operatives  should  establish 
an  understanding  with  their  foreign 
brethren,  that  Euglish  masters 
could  no  longer  threaten  their  men 
on  strike  with  importations  of  foreign 
workmen,  and  that,  if  the  Interna- 
tional had  done  no  other  good,  it 
had  achieved  this ; and  elsewhere 
added  that  he  was  little  prepared 
to  see  the  discussions  turning  upon 
the  expediency  of  abolishing  all 
rights  of  individual  property  and 
establishing  the  principles  of  Col- 
lectivism or  Communism.  When 
Mr.  Applegarth  acknowledged  the 
peculiar  advantages  enjoyed  by 
himself  and  his  fellow- workmen  in 
this  country,  being  at  liberty  to 
meet  in  open  daylight  and  treat  of 
any  question,  without  need  of  creep- 
ing into  holes  and  corners  lest  a 
policeman  should  see  them,  he 
might  have  added,  says  the  Times , 
why  it  is  that  English  workmen 
enjoy  so  unlimited  a freedom  of 
action.  He  might  have  given  as  a 
reason  the  respect  that  all  good  men 
among  them  show  for  their  country’s 
laws.  Mr.  Applegarth  alluded  to 
household  suffrage  as  the  conquest 
of  the  trades  unions  and  Reform 
League.  That  suffrage,  he  said, 
was  their  own  work,  a great  result, 
and  sure  to  lead  to  other  and  greater 
ones.  The  trades  unions  have  not 
only  influenced  Parliament,  but 
working  men  as  well.  They  have 
established  a Labour  League  to  send 
working  men  to  Parliament  in  order 
to  remove  obnoxious  laws.  Such 
being  the  views  and  tendencies 
of  working  men,  what  can  they 
have  in  common  with  people  who 
find  fault  even  with  the  Swiss  Con- 
federation as  a rejpublique  hour - 
geoise  ? Ho  wonder  that  Mr. 
Applegarth  expressed  a wish  that 
Continental  workmen  should  look 
to  more  immediate  results.  Thus 
far  we  give  the  opinion  of  the 
Times. 


If  some  foreign  sections  of  the 
International,  however,  went  into 
excesses,  it  must  be  admitted  in 
their  behalf  that  they  had  real 
grievances  to  complain  of.  As  a 
sample  of  the  transactions  that  came 
before  the  Congress,  take  the  follow- 
ing, quoted  in  the  report  of  the 
Bale  Congress  : 

A deputation  of  Hungarian  working  men 
waited  lately  on  the  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
to  ask  permission  to  establish  working 
men’s  societies.  The  Minister  coolly  asked, 
‘ Are  you  working  men  ? Do  you  work 
diligently?’  On  being  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  he  said,  ‘ Well,  that  is  all  you 
need  concern  yourselves  with ; you  do  not 
want  any  societies,  and  if  you  meddle  with 
politics  we  shall  find  means  against  it.’  In 
answer  to  the  question  whether  everything 
was  left  to  the  arbitrary  power  of  the 
authorities,  ‘Yes,  under  my  responsibility,’ 
answered  the  Minister.  The  deputation 
withdrew  with  the  assurance  that,  as  their 
condition  depended  on  the  laws  of  their 
country,  they  were  bound  to  meddle  with 
politics,  and  would  find  means  of  doing  so. 

Practical  questions,  however,  did 
come  before  the  Congress,  and  upon 
this  occasion  the  triumph  of  the 
International  at  Lyons  was  an- 
nounced. 8,000 ‘ovalistes’  (workers 
in  silk),  mostly  women,  had  struck, 
as  has  been  before  mentioned,  and 
being  assisted  by  the  Association, 
obtained  a reduction  of  labour  from 
twelve  to  ten  hours  and  an  advance 
of  wages  from  i3^d.  to  is.  6cl.  per 
day.  In  only  a few  weeks  10,000 
Lyons  members  were  added  to  the 
International.  Reports  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Association  and  its  in- 
fluence upon  industrial  questions 
were  read  by  delegates  from  various 
centres  of  Europe,  also  from  Ame- 
rica ; and  perhaps  it  was  never  more 
powerful  than  at  the  close  of  this 
Congress.  Another  motion  of  Ba- 
kounine’s,  carried  unanimously,  was 
the  following : 

Considering  that  it  is  unworthy  of  a 
society  of  working  men  to  uphold  a principle 
of  monarchy  and  authority  by  allowing 
presidents,  even  though  they  exercise  no 
actual  power;  and  that  honorary  distinc- 
tions are  an  impeachment  of  democratic 
principles,  Congress  engages  all  the  sections 
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and  all  the  working  men’s  societies  con- 
nected with  the  International  to  abolish 
the  office  of  president. 

President  Odger,  therefore,  was 
discarded,  and  the  English  element 
ceased  tobe  a strong  one.  Itishardly 
necessary  to  saythatamong  suchmen 
as  Odger,  Lucraft,  Applegarth,  and 
others,  Bakounine’s  atheistic  and 
confiscatory  programmes  found  little 
favour.  There  were  International- 
ists who  still  believed  in  property, 
religion,  and  marriage;  and  from 
the  ashes  of  the  old  Association, 
which  had  been  bent  on  an  interna- 
tional Federation  of  Trades  Unions, 
had  risen  a new  one,  bent  on  a 
Communistic  revolution. 

The  fifth  Congress  was  to  meet 
at  Paris,  afterwards  changed  to 
Coblentz,  but  was  put  off  on  ac- 
count of  the  war.  The  attitude  of 
the  International  before  the  plebis- 
cite of  1870  was  sufficiently  decisive. 
‘We  can  neither  vote  for  the  Empire 
parlementaire,’  it  said,  ‘ nor  for 
the  Empire  autoritaire.  We  shall 
vote  for  the  Republic.’  Ollivier, 
knowing  well  this  hostility  to  the 
plebiscite,  ordered  all  the  procu- 
reurs  to  have  an  eye  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Association,  and 
again  arrests  of  many  members 
took  place,  of  whom  some  were  ac- 
quitted, some  were  condemned  to 
a year’s  imprisonment  and  a fine  of 
100  francs  for  belongingto  a secret 
society ; the  rest,  for  belonging  to  a 
society  of  more  than  twenty  persons, 
were  condemned  to  two  months’ 
imprisonment  and  a fine  of  twenty- 
five  francs.  Several  of  the  accused 
afterwards  formed  the  Comite  Cen- 
tral de  la  Commune. 

Then  followed  the  war,  and  the 
fall  of  the  Empire — occasions  which 
called  forth  those  courageous  protests 
against  war  and  annexation  which 
will  ever  be  remembered  to  the 
honour  of  the  Internationa1.  The 
Paris  and  German  sections  issued 
manifestoes,  unanimous  in  their  ab- 
horrence of  dynastic  war  or  ag- 


gressive policy.  On  July  12,  just 
before  the  declaration  of  war,  the 
Paris  section  published  a manifesto 
against  it  in  the  Reveil,  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect: 

Once  more,  on  the  pretext  of  European 
equilibrium  and  of  national  honour,  the 
peace  of  the  world  is  menaced  by  political 

ambitions In  answer  to  the  warlike 

proclamations  of  those  who  exempt  them- 
selves from  the  blood  tax,  and  find  in  public 
misfortunes  a source  of  fresh  speculations, 
we  protest,  we  who  want  peace,  labour,  and 

liberty Brothers  of  Germany,  our 

division  would  only  result  in  the  complete 
triumph  of  despotism  on  both  sides  of  the 

Rhine Workmen  of  all  countries, 

whatever  may  for  the  present  become  of 
your  common  efforts,  we,  the  members 
of  the  International  Working  Men’s  As- 
sociation, who  know  of  no  frontiers,  send 
you  as  a pledge  of  indissoluble  solidarity 
the  good  wishes,  the  salutations,  of  the 
workmen  of  France. 

The  following  extracts  from  the 
addresses  issued  by  the  General 
Council  sitting  in  Holborn  on  July 
23  and  September  9 will  show  how 
far  these  feelings  were  recipro- 
cated : 

On  the  eve  of  the  plebiscite  Napo- 
leon ordered  a raid  on  the  members  of 
the  administrative  committees  of  the  In- 
ternational Working  Men’s  Association 
throughout  France — at  Paris,  Rouen,  Mar- 
seilles, Brest,  &c. — on  the  pretext  that  the 
International  was  a secret  society  dabbling 
in  a complot  for  his  assassination,  a pre- 
text soon  after  exposed  in  its  full  absurdity 
by  his  own  judges.  What  was  the  real 
crime  of  the  French  branches  of  the  Inter- 
national ? They  told  the  French  people 
publicly  and  emphatically  that  voting  the 
plebiscite  was  voting  despotism  at  home 
and  war  abroad.  It  has  been,  in  fact,  their 
work  that  in  all  the  great  towns,  in  all  the 
industrial  centres  of  France,  the  working 
classes  rose  like  one  man  to  reject  the 
plebiscite.  Unfortunately  the  balance  was 
turned  by  the  ignorance  of  the  rural 
districts.  The  Stock  Exchange,  the 
Cabinets,  the  ruling  classes,  and  the  press 
of  Europe  celebrated  the  plebiscite  as  a 
signal  victory  of  the  French  Emperor  over 
the  working  classes,  and  it  was  the  signal 
for  the  assassination,  not  of  an  individual, 

but  of  nations Whatever  may  be 

the  incidents  of  Louis  Bonaparte’s  war 
with  Prussia,  the  death-knell  of  the  Second 
Empire  has  already  sounded  at  Paris.  It 
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will  end,  as  it  began,  with  a parody.  But 
let  ns  not  forget  that  it  is  the  Government 
and  the  ruling  classes  of  Europe  who 
enabled  Louis  Bonaparte  to  play  during 
eighteen  years  the  ferocious  farce  of  the 

restored  Empire If  the  German 

working  classes  allow  the  present  war  to 
lose  its  strictly  defensive  character,  and  to 
degenerate  into  a war  against  the  Erench 
people,  victory  or  defeat  will  prove  alike 

disastrous The  principles  of  the 

International  are,  however,  too  widely  spread 
and  too  firmly  rooted  among  the  German 
working  class  to  let  us  apprehend  such  a 
sad  consummation.  The  voices  of  the 
Erench  workmen  have  re-echoed  from  Ger- 
many. A mass  meeting  of  workmen  held 
at  Brunswick  on  July  16  expressed  its  full 
concurrence  with  the  Paris  manifesto, 
spurned  the  idea  of  national  antagonism  to 
Erance,  and  wound  up  its  resolutions  with 
these  words  : ‘We  are  enemies  of  all  wars, 

but  above  all  of  dynastic  wars 

With  deep  sorrow  and  grief  we  are  forced 
to  undergo  a defensive  war  as  an  unavoid- 
able evil ; but  we  call,  at  the  same  time, 
upon  the  whole  German  working  class  to 
render  the  recurrence  of  such  a social  mis- 
fortune impossible  by  vindicating  for  the 
people  themselves  the  power  to  decide  in 
peace  and  war  and  making  them  masters  of 
their  own  destinies.’  The  Berlin  branch 
of  the  International  thus  replied  to  the 
Paris  manifesto : ‘We  join  with  heart  and 
hand  your  protestation.  (Solemnly  we  pro- 
mise that  neither  the  sound  of  the  trum- 
pet nor  the  roar  of  the  cannon,  neither 
victory  nor  defeat,  shall  divert  us  from  our 
common  work  for  the  union  of  the  children 
of  toil  of  all  countries.’  The  English 
working  class  stretch  the  hand  of  fellow- 
ship to  the  French  and  German  working 
people.  They  . feel  deeply  convinced 
that  whatever  turn  the  impending  war 
may  take,  the  alliance  of  the  working 
classes  of  all  countries  will  ultimately  kill 
.war.  The  very  fact  that  while  official 
Erance  and  Germany  are  rushing  into  a 
fratricidal  feud  the  workmen  of  Erance 
and  Germany  send  each  other  messages  of 
peace  and  goodwill,  a fact  unparalleled 
in  the  history  of  the  past,  opens  the  vista 
of  a brighter  future. 

In  the  second  address  (September 
9)  occurs  the  following  passage  : 

The  German  working  class  have  reso- 
lutely supported  the  war,  which  it  was  not 
in  their  power  to  prevent,  as  a war  for 
German  independence  and  the  liberation  of 
France  and  Europe  from  that  pestilential 
incubus  the  Second  Empire. 

It  was  the  German  workmen  who,  toge- 
ther with  the  rural  labourers,  furnished  the 


sinews  and  muscles  of  heroic  hosts,  leaving 
behind  their  half-starved  families.  In  their 
turn  they  are  now  coming  forward  to  ask 
for  guarantees — guarantees  that  their  im- 
mense sacrifices  have  not  been  wrought  in 
vain,  that  they  have  conquered  liberty, 
that  the  victory  over  the  Imperialist  armies 
will  not,  as  in  1815,  be  turned  into  the 
defeat  of  the  German  people ; and  as  the 
first  of  these  guarantees  they  claim  an 
honourable  peace  for  France  and  the  recog- 
nition of  the  French  Republic. 

The  address  then  goes  on  to  quote 
the  famous  Brunswick  Manifesto  : 

The  Central  Committee  of  the  German 
Socialist  Democratic  Workmen’s  Party  is- 
sued, on  September  5,  a manifesto  ener- 
getically insisting  upon  these  guarantees. 
‘ We,’  they  say,  ‘ protest  against  the  annex- 
ation of  Alsace  and  Lorraine.  And  we  are 
conscious  of  speaking  in  the  name  of  the 
German  working  class.  In  the  common 
interest  of  Erance  and  Germany,  in  the 
interest  of  peace  and  liberty,  in  the  inte- 
rest of  Western  civilisation  against  Eastern 
barbarism,  the  German  workmen  will  not 
patiently  tolerate  the  annexation  of  Alsace 

and  Lorraine We  shall  faithfully 

stand  by  our  fellow-workmen  in  all  coun- 
tries for  the  common  international  cause  of 
the  Proletariat.’ 

The  address  commented  on  this 
protest  in  the  following  terms  : 

The  French  working  class  moves  under 
circumstances  of  extreme  difficulty.  Any 
attempt  at  upsetting  the  Government  in 
the  present  crisis,  when  the  enemy  is  almost 
knocking  at  the  doors  of  Paris,  would  be  a 
desperate  folly.  The  Erench  workmen 
must  perform  their  duties  as  citizens  ; but 
at  the  same  time  they  must  not  allow 
themselves  to  be  swayed  by  the  national 
souvenirs  of  1 792,  as  the  Erench  peasants 
allow  themselves  to  be  deluded  by  the  na- 
tional souvenirs  of  the  First  Empire.  They 
have  not  to  recapitulate  the  past,  but  to 
build  up  the  future.  Let  them  calmly  and 
resolutely  improve  the  opportunities  of 
Republican  liberty  and  further  the  work  of 
their  own  class  organisation. 

This  address  was  signed  by  Apple- 
garth,  Hales,  Odger,  Mottershead, 
Karl  Marx,  Jung,  Eccarius,  and 
others,  and  is  well  worth  perusal 
by  all  interested  in  the  history  of 
the  International.  It  is  wrell  known 
that  the  members  of  the  Central 
Committee  instrumental  in  drawing 
up  the  Brunswick  Manifesto  were 
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arrested  by  order  of  General  von 
Falkenstein,  and  sent  manacled  like 
common  felons  to  Konigsberg. 

But  these  persecutions  were  only 
the  beginning  of  a series  of  inroads 
upon  personal  liberty  unparalleled 
in  the  history  of  a so-called  free 
country.  In  the  same  year  the 
learned  and  venerable  L)r.  Jacoby, 
a well-known  friend  to  the  work- 
ing men’s  cause  and  an  avowed 
enemy  of  annexation,  was  arrested 
for  a similar  offence.  Further  ar- 
rests were  made  at  Mayence,  in 
Hanover,  Hamburg,  and  other  places . 
All  meetings  for  the  purpose  of 
making  such  opinions  public  were 
forbidden  in  Prussia,  and  the  ‘ pa- 
triotic ’ and  annexation  par  by,  on  the 
other  hand,  no  longer  ventured  to 
hold  public  meetings,  on  account  of 
the  known  hostility  of  the  workmen 
to  the  further  prosecution  of  the 
war.  In  Meerane  in  Saxony,  and 
Heidhausen  in  Bavaria,  enthusiastic 
meetings  were  held  by  Social  Demo- 
crats in  favour  of  the  French  Re- 
public and  against  the  humiliation 
of  the  French  nation  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  ruling  caste  in 
Germany ; but  from  this  date  the 


working  man’s  movement  was  put 
down  with  an  iron  hand  throughout 
Germany ; and  so  consistent  has 
been  the  line  of  conduct  pursued  by 
the  Prussian  Government  that  it  is 
most  difficult  to  attain  any  accu- 
rate idea  of  the  present  state  of  the 
Social  Democratic  party  in  that 
country.3 

The  events  prognosticated  by 
the  International  had  quickly 
come  to  pass.  On  the  2nd  of 
August,  1870,  the  French  troops 
opened  hostilities  by  crossing  the 
Saarbriick  ; on  the  1st  of  September 
the  French  army  was  routed  at 
Sedan  and  the  Emperor  a prisoner  ; 
on  the  4th  the  Republic  was  pro- 
claimed in  Paris.  Then  followed  one 
humiliating  national  disaster  after 
another — the  investment  and  bom- 
bardment of  Paris,  the  fruitless 
sorties,  and  finally  the  ruinous, 
heartbreaking,  and  we  may  say 
unparalleled  terms  of  peace.  It 
was  evident  that  a popular  out- 
break was  at  hand.  Already 
from  the  4th  of  September  com- 
mittees of  vigilance  had  been  esta- 
blished by  the  International  in 
various  parts  of  Paris,  but  it  was 


3 The  following  extract  from  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  of  June  5 of  the  present  year 
shows  that  the  German  Internationalist  party  is  active.  The  sittings  are  only  open  to 
delegates : ‘ A Congress  of  German  Socialists  has  been  sitting  at  Gotha,  and  an  amalga- 
mation of  the  followers  of  Lassalle  and  of  the  disciples  of  Marx  (the  Internationalists) 
has  been  the  result.  The  new  programme  of  the  party  states  that,  in  order  to  effect  the 
emancipation  of  labour,  it  is  necessary  by  all  legal  means  to  break  ‘ the  iron  law  of 
wages,’  by  abolishing  the  system  of  work  for  wages  and  every  social  and  political 
inequality.  The  programme  also  demands  the  establishment  of  co-operative  productive 
societies  with  State  help  and  under  the  democratic  control  of  the  working  classes.  The 
other  demands  of  the  Socialists  are — (1)  A general  and  equal  law  for  all  elections,  which 
must  be  by  ballot,  and  made  obligatory  on  every  citizen  above  twenty  years  of  age.  Every 
election  must  be  held  on  a Sunday  or  a holiday.  (2I  Direct  legislation  by  the  people. 
The  decision  about  war  or  peace  belongs  to  the  people.  (3)  General  duty  to  serve  as  a 
defender  of  one’s  country,  popular  militias  instead  of  standing  armies.  (4)  Repeal  of 
all  exceptional  laws,  particularly  of  all  the  laws  against  the  press  and  against  meetings 
and  societies.  (5)  Administration  of  justice  through  the  people  and  without  fees.  (6) 
General  and  equal  education  of  the  people  by  the  State.  Free  tuition  in  all  schools  and 
colleges.  The  religious  persuasions  of  the  citizens  .to  be  considered  as  a private  matter. 
(7)  A single  progressive  income  tax  instead  of  all  present  indirect  taxes.  (8)  The  un- 
restricted right  of  coalition.  (9)  A standard  day’s  work  according  to  the  wants  of 
society.  (10)  Prohibition  of  all  children’s  work  and  women’s  work  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  unhealthy.  (11)  Laws  for  the  protection  of  the  life  and  health  of  the 
working  man.  Strict  control  of  mines,  factories,  &c.,  by  officers  selected  by  working 
men.  (12)  Regulation  of  prison  work.  (13)  Independent  administration  of  all  working 
men’s  co-operative  and  benevolent  societies.’ 
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not  till  the  siege  was  drawing  to  a 
close  and  peace  negociations  had 
opened  that  action  was  organised 
among  the  ‘ Reds  ’ of  Belleville  and 
La  Villette.  The  disarming  of  the 
National  Guards  might  have  saved 
Paris,  hut  instead  of  this  the 
regular  army  was  disbanded,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  Bretons 
and  other  soldiery  to  be  relied  upon 
returned  to  their  homes.  Jules 
Pavre  admitted  that  in  not  following 
the  advice  of  Bismarck  he  had 
committed  a grave  error,  whilst 
General  Le  Plo  considered  such  a 
step  impossible.  In  fact,  the 
National  Guards  had  determined 
not  to  be  disarmed.  In  the  mean- 
time the  insurrectionary  army  was 
recruiting  itself  from  every  element 
of  discord  in  the  country;  the  Gari- 
baldians,  the  francs-tireuvs  from  the 
west  and  east  of  France,  the  revolu- 
tionary condottieri  of  all  nations, 
flocked  to  the  standard  of  cosmo- 
politan democracy.  One  of  the  first 
acts  of  hostility  towards  the  Go- 
vernment was  the  seizure  and 
transport  of  cannon  to  Montmartre, 
with  the  cry,  ‘If  the  Prussians 
want  them,  let  them  take  them.’ 
Upwards  of  a hundred  thousand 
men  were  ranged  on  the  side  of  the 
insurgents ; but  some  pieces  of 
cannon  were  surrendered  on  the 
promise  of  one  franc  and  a half 
being  paid  to  the  disbanded  troops 
per  diem  till  ordinary  work  should  be 
resumed.  Other  efforts  at  compro- 
mise failed,  and  the  suppression  of 
the  Red  Republican  journals  and  the 
appointment  of  Aurelle  de  Paladines 
to  the  government  of  Paris  increased 
the  general  feeling  of  discontent. 
Vinoy’s  men  attempted  to  carry 
off  the  cannon  from  Montmartre, 
and  were  ordered  to  fire  on  the 
National  Guards,  who  returned  the 
fire,  killing  an  officer.  The  afternoon 
was  spent  in  barricading  the  streets 
and  fortifying  Montmartre  and 
Belleville,  and  the  Commune  was 
proclaimed  with  music  and  cannon 


on  the  Place  Hotel  de  Ville. 
Cluseret  was  appointed  Delegate 
of  War,  Jourde  of  Finance,  Pascal 
Grousset  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Raoul 
Rigault  of  General  Safety.  Assi, 
Duval,  Varlin,  Avrial — in  all 
eighteen  of  the  sixty  members 
of  the  Commune — were  Inter- 
nationalists, three  of  whom  belong- 
ed to  the  Comite  Central.  It 
is  said  of  Assi,  afterwards  sent  to 
New  Caledonia,  that  his  familiar 
reading  was  Quinet’s  Histoire  des 
Bepubligues  Italiennes  duMoyen  Age, 
and  his  dream  was  to  see  Paris  a 
mediaeval  Florence.  Cluseret  has 
sufficiently  exposed  his  own  views 
both  in  deed  and  in  writing,  and  has 
moreover  succeeded  in  evading  the 
fate,  of  most  of  his  colleagues. 
Fribourg,  who  with  Tolain  may  be 
said  to  represent  the  Right  of  the 
International,  had  quitted  Paris, 
foreseeing  that  no  good  would 
come  of  the  insurrection ; and 
Tolain,  elected  by  the  working 
men  of  Paris  to  the  National 
Assembly,  tried  in  vain  to  effect  a 
compromise.  The  depositions  of 
these  men  in  the  Unguete  Parle- 
mentaire  sur  V Insurrection  du  iS 
Mars  should  be  studied  by  all 
who  wish  to  know  the  exact 
part  played  by  Internationalists 
throughout  the  Commune.  One 
hundred  and  sixty  thousand  people, 
among  them  the  Mayor  of  Paris  and 
many  leading  men,  quitted  the  city. 
Forty  thousand  electors,  mostly 
in  easy  circumstances,  had  already 
quitted  Paris  within  a week  of  the 
elections  for  the  National  Assembly, 
and  so  unpopular  was  the  Govern- 
ment that  only  Jules  Favre’s  name 
appeared  on  the  list  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Seine.  The  inert- 
ness and  neutrality  of  the  middle 
and  upper  ranks  of  Parisians,  and 
the  dilatoriness  of  the  Government, 
paved  the  way  for  the  revolu- 
tion. The  press  alone — and  this 
fact  is  commented  on  by  the  Go- 
vernment party — took  a bold  and 
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determined  attitude  against  the 
Commune,  the  Siecle,  Journal  des 
Debats,  Constitutionnel,  Gaulois,  and 
many  others  protesting  against  the 
authority  that  had  established  itself 
at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  under  the 
name  of  Le  Comite  Central. 

Attempts  at  conciliation  failed. 
Saisset,whohad  succeeded  Paladines, 
failed  to  achieve  anything,  and 
thus  matters  took  their  miserable 
course.  The  first  encounter  took 
place  on  the  2nd  of  April,  when 
the  Communist  prisoners  were 
summarily  executed,  a precedent 
which  prepared  the  way  for 
terrible  reprisals  later  on  the 
other  side.  It  was  not  till  after 
the  shooting  of  General  Duval  and 
others4  by  Vinoy  that  this  step  was 
decided  on  ; 200  hostages,  among 
them  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  were 
seized.  The  Versailles  Government 
persisted  in  giving  no  quarter ; 900 
men  were  massacred  at  Clamart, 
and  the  Chateau  d’lssy  captured 
with  frightful  slaughter  on  the  part 
of  the  Versailles  troops.  The 
seizure  of  Fort  Vanvres  deprived 
the  Commune  of  its  last  outlying 
defence,  and  in  the  meantime  there 
was  disorganisation  within  its  camps. 
Lullier,  Bergeret,  Assi,  were  dis- 
graced one  after  the  other ; Deles- 
cluze  and  Cluseret  also  ; and  Rossel, 
the  most  capable  man  among  them, 
who  had  been  appointed  inCluseret’s 
place,  found  himself  obliged  to  re- 
sign in  consequence  of  the  difference 
of  opinion  and  persistent  reference 
to  the  majority  which  fettered  his 
action.  In  the  last  struggle  Deles- 
cluze  accepted  Command,  and  the 
annals  of  the  Commune  offer  no 
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more  striking  piece  of  heroism  than 
that  exhibited  by  his  death.  When 
he  saw  that  all  was  over,  the  old 
man  went  quietly  to  the  barri- 
cades in  civilian’s  dress,  walking- 
stick  in  hand,  and  there  awaited  the 
end  of  his  disillusion  and  despair. 
He  was  a man  of  temperance  and 
virtue — even  a believer  in  God;  and 
doubtless  there  were  others  like 
him. 

On  Sunday  afternoon,  the  19th 
of  May,  the  Versailles  generals 
entered  Paris.  Then  began  that 
terrible  series  of  reprisals  on  the 
part  of  the  conquerors  for  which 
even  our  own  Conservative  papers, 
whilst  condemning  the  Commune 
in  strongest  language,  can  hardly 
find  excuse,  and  which  it  is  difficult 
to  believe  but  for  the  evidence  of 
eye-witnesses. 

The  bringing  in  of  the  Communist  pri- 
soners to  Versailles  (says  an  eye-witness, 
the  correspondent  of  the  Illustrated  Lon- 
don News)  is  a spectacle  which  causes  much 
interest ; some  of  the  prisoners  are  badly 

wounded One  was  a man  with 

decided  features,  aquiline  nose,  bold  and 
defiant  eyes,  and  a black  beard,  one  of  the 
chiefs  of  insurrection  ; he  smiled  at  in- 
sults and  defied  the  execrations  of  the 
infuriated  crowd.  A fair  young  girl  with 
the  gentlest  face  struck  him  with  her  para- 
sol. Suddenly  he  drew  himself  up  and 
said,  replying  to  the  abuse  which  was  heaped 
upon  him,  ‘ You  are  brave  because  I am  a 
prisoner;  not  one  of  you  would  dare  to 
look  me  in  the  face  if  I were  free.’ 

At  La  Koquette  (writes  the  artist  cor- 
respondent of  the  same  paper)  the  shoot- 
ing of  prisoners  was  done  by  sailors, 
who  did  not  understand  their  work.  The 
officer  ordered  them  to  stand  nearer,  so 
that  the  muzzles  of  the  guns  almost  touched 
their  victims.  To  make  sure  of  the  120 
first  shot,  they  went  up  to  each  and  fired  a 
revolver  in  his  ear.  Strange  to  say,  there  was 


4 The  circumstances  of  Duval’s  death  are  thus  narrated  by  Colonel  Lambert,  in  his 
deposition  published  in  the  Enguete  Parlementaire  sur  V Insurrection  du  18  Mars,  by 
order  of  the  National  Assembly : ‘ Quand  la  troupe  de  Duval  a ete  prise  le  general 
Vinoy  a demand  e : “Y-a-il  unchef?”  II  esfc  sort!  des  rangs  un  jeune  homme,  qui 
a dit,  “ C’est  moi;  je  suis  Duval.”  Le  general  a dit,  “Faites-le  fusilier.”  II  est  mort 
bravement.  II  a dit,  “ Fusillez-moi.”  Un  autre  homme  est  venu  disant,  “Je  suis  le 
chef  d’etat-major  du  general  Duval.”  II  a et6  fusille — trois  en  tons  a cette  place.’ 
This  blue  book  on  the  Commune  is  the  best  source  of  information  we  have  on  the 
subject. 
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one  man  only  slightly  wounded,  who  so  well 
mimicked  death  that  the  sailors  said,  ‘ He 
has  no  need  of  an  extra  shot,’  and  passed 
on.  As  the  others  were  shot  their  bodies 
were  piled  on  him,  and  in  this  dreadful 
position  he  lay  for  seven  hours.  At  last 
he  got  up,  and  approaching  the  sentinels 
said,  ‘ Dieu  m’a  sauve  ; sauvez-moi.’  He 
was  shot  at  once. 

Elsewhere  the  same  writer  says : 

The  prisoners,  men  and  women — for  many 
women  were  shot — all  died  ‘ game.’ 

The  column  of  prisoners  (wrote  the 
Daily  News  correspondent  of  June  8)  halted 
in  the  Avenue  Uhrich,  and  was  drawn  up, 
four  or  five  deep,  on  the  footway  facing  the 
road.  General  Marquis  de  Galifet  and  his 
staff  dismounted  and  commenced  an  inspec- 
tion from  the  left  of  the  line.  Walking 
down  slowly  and  eyeing  the  ranks,  the  Ge- 
neral stopped  here  and  there,  tapping  a 
man  on  the  shoulder  or  beckoning  him  out 

of  the  rear  ranks In  most  cases 

without  further  parley  the  individual  thus 
selected  was  marched  out  into  the  centre  of 
the  road,  where  a small  supplementary  co- 
lumn was  thus  soon  formed.  It  was  evi- 
dent there  was  considerable  room  for  error. 
A mounted  officer  pointed  out  to  General 
Galifet  a man  and  woman  for  some  parti- 
cular offence.  The  woman,  rushing  out  of 
the  ranks,  threw  herself  on  her  knees  and 
with  outstretched  arms  protested  her  inno- 
cence in  passionate  terms.  The  General 
waited  for  a pause,  and  then  with  most  im- 
passible face  and  unmoved  demeanour  said, 

‘ Madame,  I have  visited  every  theatre  in 
Paris ; your  acting  will  have  no  effect  upon 
me.’  Tt  was  not  a good  thing  on  that  day 
to  be  noticeably  taller,  dirtier,  cleaner, 
older,  or  uglier  than  one’s  neighbours.  One 
individual  particularly  struck  me  as  pro- 
bably owing  his  speedy  release  from 
the  ills  cf  this  world  to  his  having  a 

broken  nose Over  a hundred  being 

thus  chosen,  a firing  party  told  off,  and  the 
column  resumed  its  march,  leaving  them 
behind.  A few  minutes  afterwards  a drop- 
ping fire  commenced  in  our  rear  and  con- 
tinued for  upwards  of  a quarter  of  an  hour. 
It  was  the  execution  of  these  summarily 
convicted  wretches. 

That  many  wounded  have  been  buried 
alive  I have  not  the  slightest  doubt 
(wrote  the  correspondent  of  the  Even- 
ing Standard).  One  case  I can  vouch 
for.  When  Brunei  and  his  mistress 
were  shot  on  the  24th  ult.  in  the  courtyard 
of  a house  in  the  Place  Vendome,  the 
bodies  lay  there  until  the  afternoon  of  the 
27th.  When  the  burial  party  came  to  re- 
move the  corpses,  they  found  the  woman 


living  still,  and  took  her  to  an  ambulance. 
Though  she  had  received  four  bullets, 
she  is  now  out  of  danger.  10,000  were 
killed  in  one  week. 

Another  English  paper  writes: 

With  stray  shots  still  ringing  in  the 
distance,  and  untended  wounded  wretches 
dying  amid  the  tombstones  of  P&re  la 
Chaise ; with  6,000  terror-stricken  insur- 
gents wandering  in  an  agony  of  despair  in 
the  labyrinth  of  the  catacombs,  and  wretches 
hurrying  along  the  streets  to  be  shot  down 
in  scores  by  the  mitrailleuse ; it  is  revolt- 
ing to  see  the  cafes  filled  with  the  votaries 
of  absinthe,  billiards,  and  dominoes,  and 
female  revelry  disturbing  the  night. 

A French  writer  in  the  Journal 
de  Paris  quotes  the  well-known 
passage  from  Tacitus  : 

Yet  on  the  morrow  of  that  horrible 
struggle,  even  before  it  was  completely  over, 
Home  disgraced  and  corrupt  began  once 
more  to  wallow  in  the  voluptuous  slough 
which  was  destroying  her  body  and  cor- 
rupting her  soul. 

In  the  meantime  many  of  the 
leaders  and  noted  Internationalists 
had  perished  on  the  barricades  or 
by  the  sword  without  trial,  and 
with  every  possible  insult  and  re- 
finement of  cruelty.  Milliere  was 
shot  with  circumstances  of  pecu- 
liar barbarity.  He  was  sentenced 
to  be  shot  at  the  Pantheon  kneel- 
ing, go  as  to  show  penitence  for 
the  crimes  he  had  committed.  He 
refused,  baring  his  breast  to  the 
muskets  pointed  at  him.  The 
officer  charged  with  the  execution 
insisted,  saying,  ‘ You  are  acting ; 
you  wish  it  to  be  said  how  you  die ; 
die  quietly.’  Still  Milliere  refused, 
and  still  the  officer  parleyed  ; finally 
the  unhappy  man  was  forced  on  his 
knees  by  two  soldiers,  and  died 
heroically,  crying,  ‘ Vive  Phu- 
maniteP  The  wife  of  Tony  Moilin 
begged  the  body  of  her  husband  for 
interment,  but  her  request  was  not 
granted,  and  he  was  buried  in  the 
common  pit  with  the  rest.  Many 
leading  men,  among  them  Ranvier 
and  Serraillier,  both  reported  as 
shot,  succeeded  in  making  their  es- 
cape to  England,  and  the  fate  of 
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some  still  remains  doubtful  Among 
tbe  victims  of  the  fusillades  of 
the  Versailles  troops  was  the  gifted 
young  musician  Salvador,  who  had 
quitted  Algiers  at  the  commencement 
of  the  war.  How  Rossel  and  Ferre, 
shot  in  company,  met  their  death 
we  all  know.  Hossel  occupied  his 
last  hour  with  devotions ; Ferre, 
an  avowed  atheist,  dressed  himself 
with  extreme  care,  and  when  his 
toilette  was  over  quietly  chatted,  as 
he  said,  en  ami  with  the  friendly 
priest  who  visited  him,  and  died 
cigarette  in  hand.  Hundreds  were 
despatched  to  Hew  Caledonia ; and 
months — nay,  a year  and  more — 
after  the  fall  of  the  Commune,  tardy 
executions  continued  at  Satory,  to 
the  horror  of  every  civilised  nation. 

It  is  impossible  in  a brief  survey 
of  this  kind  to  do  more  than  glance 
at  what  was  happening  in  the  pro- 
vinces during  this  time.  At  Rouen, 
Bordeaux,  Marseilles,  Limoges,  and 
Lyons  the  Commune  had  been  pro- 
claimed under  the  auspices  of 
Aubry,  Felix  Pyat,  Lafargue,  son- 
in-law  of  Marx,  Bastelica,  Amou- 
reux,  and  others,  chiefly  Inter- 
nationalists. Fifty  cities  in  all 
showed  signs  of  the  same  feeling. 
At  Limoges  the  departure  of  a 
detachment  to  Versailles  was  hin- 
dered, the  Government  of  Thiers 
disarmed  by  the  mayor,  and  the 
Commune  proclaimed.  At  Mar- 
seilles the  red  flag  was  hoisted  on 
the  23rd  of  April,  and  an  insur- 
rectionary movement  only  put  down 
with  great  difficulty,  but  it  was, 
above  all,  at  Lyons  that  the  popular 
rising  took  serious  shape.  Already 
on  the  4th  of  September  of  the 
preceding  year  the  so-called  Inter- 
national Commune  was  proclaimed, 
a committee  of  public  safety  orga- 
nised and  accepted  by  the  municipal 
council,  and  the  prefet  of  the 
Versailles  Government  disclaimed. 
It  was  only  after  a severe  encounter 
in  the  following  May  that  the  in- 
surrection was  put  down,  and  the 


fall  of  the  Commune  of  Lyons  was 
speedily  followed  by  the  taking  of 
Paris.  The  history  of  the  pro- 
ceedings at  Lyons  is  most  instruc- 
tive, and  cannot  be  too  carefully 
studied  by  those  who  wish  to 
understand  the  real  state  of  things 
in  France  on  the  fall  of  the  Empire. 

Meantime  the  solidarity  of  the 
International  with  the  Commune 
was  avowed  by  the  General  Council, 
and  also  by  the  foreign  sections  of 
Europe  and  America,  a step  which 
more  than  any  former  line  of  con- 
duct brought  disrepute  upon  the 
Association.  Odger  and  Lucraft 
seceded  from  its  ranks,  and  its  con- 
nection with  the  British  trades 
unions  was  severed. 

Meetings  were  also  held  at  Geneva, 
Brussels,  Vienna,  and  other  places 
denouncing  the  summary  executions 
and  protracted  vengeance  of  the 
French  Government,  and  early  steps 
were  taken  to  aid  such  refugees  as 
should  succeed  in  making  their 
escape  to  this  country.  In  July  se- 
veral exiles  who  at  one  time  were 
supposed  to  have  been  killed,  no- 
tably Ranvier  and  Serraillier,  as- 
sisted at  the  meetings  held  in 
High  Holborn,  and  a good  deal  of 
money  was  collected  in  small  sums 
for  the  benefit  of  the  rest.  To  the  In- 
ternational, indeed,  more  than  any 
other  source,  the  unfortunate  re- 
fugees were  mainly  indebted  for  the 
necessaries  of  life  in  the  first  instance. 
Many  of  these  were  men  of  high 
standing  and  culture,  who,  whilst  de- 
ploring the  crimes  of  the  Commune, 
had  been  compromised  by  taking 
part  in  it,  and  who  were  thankful  for 
the  time  to  accept  the  post  of  French 
teachers.  The  greatness  of  their 
sufferings  has  not  been  overrated. 

But  could  any  punishment, 
obloquy,  or  privation  be  too  great 
for  the  incendiaries  of  Paris,  the 
murderers  of  an  archbishop  ? Let 
us  consider  the  facts  a little.  The 
true  history  of  the  Commune  has 
yet  to  bo  written,  but  those  who 
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are  ready  to  endorse  the  harsh 
verdict  of  the  world  and  the  fierce 
retribution  of  its  conquerors  should 
remember  one  or  two  circumstances 
that  might  at  least  mitigate  their 
indignation.  In  the  first  place, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Com- 
mune was  unpremeditated  and  un- 
foreseen by  the  better  men  among 
its  after  adherents ; and  in  the 
second  place,  for  the  excesses  that 
preceded  its  downfall,  many  of  its 
original  projectors  were  not  an- 
swerable. Then  it  must  be  taken 
into  account  that  the  privations 
of  the  siege  had  been  enormously 
aggravated  to  the  working  classes, 
who  had  neither  money  nor 
hoards  of  provisions  to  fall  back 
upon  when  the  bread  was  so  adul- 
terated that  the  modicum  of  nu- 
tritious matter  was  all  but  nil. 
The  position  of  the  Parisian  work- 
men under  the  Empire  had  been 
a most  unsatisfactory  one,  and  their 
numbers  had  been  enormously  in- 
creased by  the  amount  of  hands 
wanted  for  the  public  works  then 
under  construction.  The  necessaries 
of  life  had  risen  extravagantly  in 
price,  but  wages  by  no  means  in  pro- 
portion. Strikes,  meetings,  and  agi- 
tations were  illegal,  and  associations 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  wages  were 
punishable  by  three  months’  impri- 
sonment. Is  it  matter  of  surprise 
that  grievances  and  passions  so  long 
pent  up  burst  forth  in  a vindictive- 
mess  towards  the  richer  classes  per- 
haps only  equalled  during  the  Great 
Revolution  ? No  wonder,  moreover, 
that  the  terribly  humiliating  terms 
of  peace,  and  the  stipulated  entry  of 
the  Prussians  into  Paris,  maddened 
them,  and  that  in  a fury  with  the 
Government — created,  be  it  borne 
in  mind,  by  the  people’s  revolution 
of  the  4th  of  September — they 
seized  and  removed  to  Montmartre 
the  cannon  abandoned  by  the  capi- 
tulards,  saying,  ‘ If  the  Prussians 
want  them,  let  them  take  them.’ 
Can  it  be  doubted  that  on  that 


bitter  18th  of  March  many  an 
honest,  high-souled  man  and  many 
a sincere  patriot  felt,  like  Rossel, 
that  he  had  no  longer  a country, 
that  France  was  ruined ; there  was 
no  more  national  patriotism,  no 
more  courage,  no  more  honour  ? 

On  the  19th  I learned  that  the  city  had 
rushed  to  arms,  and  I clung  desperately  to 
the  rag  of  a country  left  to  me.  I did  not 
know  who  were  the  insurgents ; I only 
knew  against  whom  they  had  risen.  That 
sufficed  me.  . 

It  is  quite  a mistake  to  suppose 
that  the  leaders  of  the  Commune  were 
low  ruffians,  and  schemers,  or  that 
its  members  were  all  either  dupes 
or  scoundrels.  An  English  clergy- 
man writing  in  the  Spectator  de- 
scribed the  admirable  way  in  which 
Paris  was  governed  by  those  so- 
called  villains  on  whom  a writer 
in  the  Naval  and  Military  Gazette  of 
May  27  proposed  to  practise  vivi- 
section, hanging  being  much  too 
good  a death  for  such  malefactors. 
The  former  writer  described  Paris  as 
perfectly  quiet  and  free  from  crime, 
without  one  single  policeman,  in  place 
of  the  ten  thousand  necessary  under 
the  Empire.  No  more  corpses  at 
the  Morgue,  no  more  nocturnal  bur- 
glaries, scarcely  any  robberies  ; in 
fact,  for  the  first  time  since  1848 
the  streets  of  Paris  were  safe.  The 
decrees  of  the  Commune  were  as 
follows  : to  suppress  the  police  and 
standing  army,  to  throw  open  all 
schools  and  educational  institutions 
gratuitously,  to  reduce  the  pay  of 
public  servants  to  that  of  work- 
men’s wages,  to  put  a stop  to  the 
night  labour  of  journeymen  bakers, 
to  prohibit  the  sale  of  articles  at 
the  Mont  de  Piete,  to  surrender  to 
associations  of  workmen,  under  re- 
serve of  compensation,  all  closed 
workshops  and  factories.  These 
acts  were  not  monstrous  ; and  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
disbanded  army  had  mowed  down 
the  people  and  established  a cor- 
rupt Empire  twenty  years  before, 
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and  that  the  disbanded  police  had 
been  the  hated  agents  of  Imperial 
surveillance  and  terrorism.  In  fact, 
to  quote  the  words  of  a writer  in 
the  Fortnightly  Review  (Dr.  Hum- 
phry Sandwith)  : 

The  Red  Republicans  of  Paris  having  at 
their  command  a force  of  100,000  men, 
provided  with  first-rate  arms  and  artillery, 
carrying  on  a regular  government,  expect- 
ing the  support  of  all  the  large  cities  of 
France,  with  the  well-grounded  hope  of 
being  joined  by  most  of  the  regular  soldiers, 
as  they  had  been  by  some,  ought  not  to  be 
confounded  with  vulgar  insurgents.  The 
contest  with  such  a force  amounted  to 
neither  more  nor  less  than  civil  war,  and 
prisoners  taken  during  the  contest  de- 
served to  be  treated  as  prisoners  of  war. 
One  has  scarcely  patience  to  allude  to  the 
vulgar  calumny  that  the  leaders  of  the 
Commune  were  the  scum  of  society.  Even 
the  Times  allows  that  some  of  the  chiefs 
were  journalists,  doctors,  lawyers,  men  of 
property,  &c.  Considering  that  the  regu- 
lar army  of  Paris  had  less  than  twenty 
years  before  committed  a foul  massacre, 
and  enthroned  a clique  of  needy  adventurers, 
who  enriched  themselves  by  plundering 
every  department  of  the  State,  and  so 
ruined  their  army  and  country  ; and  consi- 
dering that  one  of  the  first  demands  of  the 
Commune  was  to  keep  out  of  the  city  this 
same  army  for  the  future  ; I must  needs 
assert  that  I regret  they  appealed  to  arms, 
but  that  most  of  our  wars  have  been  waged 
with  infinitely  less  excuse,  and  many  of 
our  statues  glorify  men  who  have  won 
honours  in  worse  causes. 

But  the  shooting  of  the  hostages  ? 
and  the  incendiaries  ? In  the  be- 
ginning of  the  contest  Thiers  had 
put  to  death  all  prisoners  captured 
in  the  fight ; and  in  order  to  stop 
this  practice  it  was  thought  neces- 
sary to  seize  hostages  and  threaten 
reprisals.  For  some  time  after  seiz- 
ing the  Archbishop  and  others  the 
Versailles  butcheries  ceased.  When, 
however,  it  was  discovered  at  Ver- 
sailles that  the  prisoners  of  the 
Commune  were  spared,  then  those 
of  the  Versailles  Government  were 
again  shot  down  without  trial.  Four 
National  Guards  having  surrendered 
to  a troop  of  mounted  chasseurs,  were 
afterwards  shot  one  after  another 
by  the  captain.  One  of  the  four 


victims,  left  for  dead,  crawled  back 
to  the  Parisian  outposts  and  told 
the  story.  Continued  efforts  were 
made  to  exchange  the  Archbishop 
for  Blanqui  ; half  a dozen  priests,  in- 
deed, being  offered  for  the  one  head 
so  precious  to  the  Commune.  Thiers 
refused,  and  the  real  murderer  of 
the  Archbishop — so  say  the  Com- 
munists— is  Thiers,  and  no  other. 
Certain  it  is  that  not  till  the  indis- 
criminate slaughter  in  the  streets 
of  Paris  had  lasted  five  days,  and 
the  execution  had  been  deferred 
again  and  again,  did  it  really 
take  place.  In  respect  of  hostages, 
the  Commune  but  followed  the 
example  of  the  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many, who  placed  foremost  men  of 
French  towns  and  cities  on  railway 
engines,  so  as  to  make  them  the 
victims  of  any  havoc  caused  by  the 
enemy  ; though,  be  it  remembered, 
these  were  men  who  had  never 
fired  a shot  against  the  Prussians. 
The  burning  of  Paris  was  shown 
by  a writer  in  the  Times  to  be  an 
act  of  warfare.  It  is  in  vain,  he 
wrote,  to  say  that  savage  instincts 
and  the  most  refined  barbarism 
placed  the  torch  in  the  hands  of  the 
incendiaries. 

It  is  a strange  fact  (he  adds)  that  though 
these  men  declared  unrelenting  warfare 
against  religion,  not  one  church  or  chapel 
has  been  destroyed,  whilst,  on  the  other 
hand,  two  popular  theatres  have  been  re- 
duced to  ruins.  It  is  not  mere  accident 
which  has  led  to  this  result,  nor  a mere 
desire  to  work  mischief ; the  insurgents 
followed  a plan  of  defence  concerted  and 
arranged  beforehand,  and  for  which  they 
had  prepared  instruments  and  framed  spe- 
cial corps. 

On  which  Dr.  Humphry  Sandwith 
laconically  comments  : 

Our  papers  have  characterised  the  incen- 
diarism as  demoniacal.  I will  not  dispute 
the  term  for  a moment.  Most  acts  of 
warfare  are  demoniacal ; but,  for  my  own 
part,  I would  rather  set  fire  to  St.  Paul’s, 
or  even  Westminster  Abbey,  as  an  act  of 
defensive  warfare,  than  superintend  the 
play  of  fifty  pieces  of  artillery  upon  thou- 
sands of  living  human  bodies.  The  fact  is 
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that  such  acts  as  the  wilful  destruction  of 
beautiful  buildings  as  pieces  of  malice  to- 
wards the  enemy  are- out  of  date.  No  such 
deeds  can  be  cited  since  the  dark  ages,  ex- 
cepting, perhaps,  the  destruction  of  the 
Summer  Palace  of  the  Emperor  of  China 
by  British  authority.3 * 5 

It  is  a significant  fact  that  no 
Englishman  took  part  in  the  Com- 
mune, whilst  its  defenders  num- 
bered within  its  ranks  300  Poles, 
250  Italians,  165  Belgians,  50  Rus- 
sians, 50  Hungarians  and  Moldo- 
Wallachians,  a few  Spaniards,  and 
20  Germans. 

And  what  did  the  Commune 
want  ? The  programme  put  forth 
on  April  19  gives  a clear  exposition 
of  their  views  : 

The  demands  of  the  Commune  are : re- 
cognition and  consolidation  of  the  Republic, 
absolute  independence  of  the  Commune 
and  its  extension  to  every  locality  in  Prance. 
It  is  the  association  of  the  Communes  that 
must  decree  the  unity  of  France.  Inherent 
right  of  the  Communal  right  of  voting 
the  Communal  budget  of  receipts  and  ex- 
penditure, of  regulating  and  reforming  the 
system  of  taxation,  and  of  directing  local 
services ; the  right  to  organise  its  own 
magistracy,  the  internal  police,  and  public 
education,  and  to  administer  the  property 
belonging  to  the  Commune ; the  right  of 
choosing  by  election  with  responsibility,  and 
a permanent  right  of  control  and  removal 
of  theXommunal  magistrates  and  officials  ; 
the  right  of  individual  liberty  under  an 
absolute  guarantee,  liberty  of  conscience 
and  liberty  of  labour ; right  of  permanent 
intervention  by  the  cities  in  Communal 
affairs  and  a free  defence  of  their  interests, 
guarantee  being  given  for  such  manifesta- 
tions by  the  Commune,  with  the  duty  of 
guarding  and  securing  the  free  and  just 
right  of  meeting  and  publicity ; the  right  of 
organising  the  urban  defence  and  National 
Guard,  which  is  to  elect  its  own  chiefs,  and 
also  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  order 
in  the  cities.  The  Communal  resolutions  of 
March  18  inaugurated  a new  era,  political, 
positive,  and  scientific ; it  was  the  end  of 
the  old  official  and  clerical  world,  of  the  mili- 
tary and  bureaucratic  regime,  of  jobbing  in 
monopolies  and  privileges,  to  which  the 
working  class  owes  its  state  of  servitude 
and  France  its  misfortunes. 


The  Commune  was  soon  thrown 
into  confusion  by  the  want  of  au- 
thority centred  in  a single  chief, 
and  its  most  capable  leaders  were 
harassed  and  frustrated  at  every 
step  by  the  pushing  of  the  demo- 
cratic principle  to  an  extreme. 
Rossel  was  an  able  man,  but  Rossel’s 
ability  was  rendered  powerless  by 
the  constant  necessity  of  deferring 
his  actions  to  the  general  vote,  and 
so  it  was  with  others.  In  the  evi- 
dence before  alluded  to  published 
by  order  of  the  National  As- 
sembly, this  is  abundantly  shown, 
as  well  as  by  writers  on  the  other 
side.  There  were,  moreover,  in 
Paris,  after  the  elections,  three 
powers — the  Commune,  the  Comite 
Central,  and  the  Federation  of 
the  National  Guards.  There  were 
some  battalions  which  obeyed  cer- 
tain chiefs,  on  their  own  authority 
solely ; and  a certain  Cerisier  is 
cited,  by  way  of  example,  who 
obeyed  neither  the  Commune  nor 
the  Comite  Central,  nor  the  Fede- 
ration of  National  Guards,  but 
placed  his  battalions  where  he  chose. 
In  the  words  of  a recent  writer  on 
the  subject,  Mr.  Frederick  Harri- 
son, in  his  Thoughts  on  Government , 
it  was  the  suicide  of  the  democra- 
tic principle,  which  offered  itself  up 
to  extinction  in  a perfect  orgy  of 
self-assertion.  ‘ No  one  who  has 
not  studied  it  can  conceive  of  the 
grotesque  confusion  which  every 
department  of  defence  was  con- 
tinually being  thrown  into  by  the 
insane  passion  for  doing  everything 
by  votes.’ 

Again,  it  must  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration that  the  scum  of  the  Pa- 
risian population,  native  and  foreign, 
had  now  joined  the  movement, 
and  that  those  of  its  leaders  who 
would  fain  have  prevented  their 
excesses  were  all  but  powerless.  As 
it  was,  the  evidence  of  Tolain,  before 


3 The  Commune  and  Christianity , reprinted  from  the  Fortnightly  Review,  by  Dr. 

Humphry  Sandwith. 
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alluded  to,  shows  that  those  to 
whom  the  protection  of  public 
buildings  was  due  were  chiefly  In- 
ternationalists—Theisz,  Camelinat, 
Avrial,  Clement,  and  another,  who 
in  their  several  administrative  capa- 
cities saved  the  churches  in  their 
arrondissements,  the  Post  Office,  the 
Mint,  and  other  structures.  ‘ The 
principal  members  of  the  Interna- 
tional,’ said  Tolain,  ‘who  adhered  to 
the  Commune,  did  not  take  part  in 
deeds  of  violence.’  Among  the  Com- 
munist leaders  were  many  hostile  to 
the  International, notably  Felix  Pyat, 
Raoul  Rigault,  Delescluze,  Cournet. 
The  Association  had  furthermore  lost 
controlling  power  before  the  climax 
drew  near,  and  there  seems  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  insurrec- 


tion took  rise  within  the  ranks  of  the 
Rational  Guards  as  much  as  within 
those  of  the  International,  as  is 
more  usually  believed.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  sufferings  of  the  siege 
a large  number  of  the  better  classes 
had  quitted  Paris  as  soon  as  the 
armistice  was  declared.  The  city 
was  left  to  the  Rational  Guards, 
and  the  Rational  Guards  were  com- 
pletely demoralised.  The  unfor- 
tunate General  Clement  Thomas 
saw  this,  and  said  on  the  surren- 
der of  the  forts,  ‘ All  is  lost  now ; 
no  one  obeys  orders.  I command 
three  thousand  men  ; three  hundred 
came  when  summoned.  The  Rational 
Guards  are  disorganised,  and  only 
elements  of  disorder  are  left  in 
Paris.’ 


(To  be  continued .) 


Erratum 

In  July  Number,  p.  73,  col.  2,  line  20, 
for  Karl  Marxung,  a Swiss,  read  Karl  Marx.  Jung,  a Swiss. 
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GERMAN  HOME  LIFE. 
By  a Lady. 


VI.— DRESS  AND  AMUSEMENTS. 

BRESS  means  something  more 
than  clothes,  and  these  than  co- 
vering. The  fig-leaves  of  our  first 
parents  were  but  symbols,  whereof 
the  meaning  is  vastly  more  import- 
ant than  a mere  superficial  glance 
might  suggest.  Dress  should,  as 
far  as  is  possible,  translate  to  us 
the  character  of  the  wearer  ; it 
should  bear  about  it  some  indivi- 
duality, some  mark  of  special  iden- 
tity, so  that  we  feel  the  husk  or  hull 
is  in  harmony  with  the  kernel. 

Dress,  to  use  a homely  simile, 
should,  like  a filet-de-bceuf,  be  neither 
overdone  nor  underdone  ; it  should 
hit  the  happy  medium.  The  dress 
of  German  ladies  errs  in  both  par- 
ticulars ; that  of  the  morning  leaves 
much  to  be  desired,  that  of  the 
afternoon  offers  much  that  might 
be  dispensed  with.  Without  plenty 
of  money  we  cannot  have  rich  dress, 
but  we  may,  none  the  less,  have  all 
that  is  essential  to  comeliness  and 
comfort.  We  are  bound,  to  use  a 
commercial  phrase,  to  make  our 
appearance  4 as  good  as  we  can  for 
the  money.’  With  well-arranged 
hair,  tidy  shoes,  mended  gloves, 
and  clean  linen  at  her  throat 
and  wrists,  no  woman  can  look  ill. 
A poor  lady  in  a plain  black  gown, 
with  no  other  than  such  simple 
adornments,  but  with  that  sense  of 
freshness  and  care  about  her  that 
should  always  accompany  a woman’s 
presence,  may  look  as  noble  as — 
aye,  and  far  nobler  than  — all  the 
puppets  of  the  ‘ fashion  plates,’  or 
their  more  ambitious  sisterhood, 
decked  in  the  pre-Raphaelite  milli- 
nery of  modern  dilettante  dress. 
A woman  who  respects  herself  and 
loves  her  husband  will  never  be 
a dowd  ; she  dare  not  be  a slattern. 
Large  means  may  be  denied  her, 
but  cleanliness  and  care  are  always 


within  her  reach ; and  if,  as  has 
been  somewhat  hastily  asserted,  a 
woman’s  dress  be  the  index  of  her 
mind,  it  behoves  her  all  the  more 
to  see  that  it  be  well  ordered,  scru- 
pulous, and  not  devoid  of  dignity. 

In  many  a room  where  the  furni- 
ture would  not 4 bear  daylight’  from 
an  art,  or  even  from  an  auctioneer’s 
point  of  view,  a happy  fancy,  a pot 
of  flowers,  a cosy  corner,  a bloom- 
ing window-ledge,  a book,  a sketch, 
a glint  of  sunshine,  a dash  of  colour, 
an  atmosphere  indefinable,  that 
tells  of  a woman’s  presence  and  a 
woman’s  care,  may  cover  all  the 
multitudinous  sins  of  the  offending 
tables  and  chairs,  and  make  us 
forget,  or  even,  better  still,  forgive, 
the  general  shortcomings  of  the 
apartment. 

We  like  to  believe  of  beauty,  that 
it  would  be  as  beautiful  in  the  de- 
sert, for  the  sun  and  the  sand  and 
the  sky,  as  it  is  in  the  ball-room, 
where,  by  one  consent,  it  is  crowned 
4 belle.’  A German  lady  under- 
stands nothing  of  such  wild  theories ; 
she  does  not  even  appreciate  the 
4 sweet  civility’  that  lies  in  the  fact 
of  a woman  coming  to  her  husband’s 
or  father’s  breakfast- table  trim, 
fresh,  and  fragrant ; on  the  con- 
trary, she  issues  from  her  bed- 
room in  a loose  wrapper,  carpet  or 
felt  slippers,  and  with  what,  in  your 
haste,  you  will  call  a nightcap. 
Courtesy  demands  that  it  shall  be 
spoken  of  as  a Morgenhaube , and 
in  the  sense  that  the  nightcap  pro- 
per has  been  taken  off,  and  replaced 
by  a tumbled  edition,  we  may 
accede  to  the  term  ; otherwise  it  has 
no  pretension  to  be  dignified  by  any 
finer  name  than  you  have  given  it. 
With  hair  undressed,  and  stuffed 
away  in  plaits  or  curls  under  the 
muslin  topknot,  in  the  most  un- 
compromising of  deshabilles,  the 
lady  presides  over  the  scene  of 
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sloppy  slovenliness  to  which  allu- 
sion has  been  made  in  a former 
chapter.  If  you  have  seen  her  en 
toilette  the  night  before,  meeting 
her  now  you  will  scarcely  recognise 
the  fairy  vision  of  your  dreams, 
The  elaborate  frisure,  where  great 
masses  of  hair  lay  piled,  Juno-like, 
above  the  brow,  or  rippled  in  sunny 
curls  lovingly  over  the  uncovered 
shoulders  ; the  sweeping  silks,  the 
charming  coquetries,  have  all  dis- 
appeared, vice  a singularly  unattrac- 
tive and  ungraceful  style  of  apparel 
promoted.  At  first  you  will  imagine 
you  have  stumbled  upon  the  house- 
keeper, who,  suffering  from  dolor- 
ous tic,  has  arisen  to  a hasty  per- 
formance of  her  morning  duties 
and  donned  this  surreptitious  cos- 
tume; but  (fortunately  for  German 
women)  hospitality,  as  we  under- 
stand it — the  hospitality  of  spare 
rooms,  that  is — is  a thing  unknown, 
and  the  occasions  when  a stranger 
can  gaze  upon  the  Hausfrau  deguisee 
en  pajpillotes  are  necessarily  very 
restricted.  There  is  only  the  hus- 
band, and  the  husband  knows  no 
better;  he  would  be  startled  out  of 
his  ordinary  phlegma  should  his 
wife  appear  ‘ finished’  at  that  early 
hour  of  the  day,  and  would  think 
that  sudden  frenzy  had  seized  her 
for  its  own. 

Many  years  ago,  when  Germany 
was  as  yet  a terra  incognita  to  me, 
I arrived  late  one  evening  at  the 
gates  of  a grand  ancestral  Schloss. 
The  ladies  assembled  were  in  all  the 
gloss  of  satin  and  glimmer  of  pearls. 
It  was  too  late  to  tear  open  trunks 
and  take  out  a fresh  toilet.  Dust- 
defaced  and  travel-stained,  I sat 
dejectedly  amongst  them,  and  slowly 
and  sadly  resigned  myself  to  cir- 
cumstances ; but  next  morning  I 
confessed  that  fate  was  not  all  un- 
kind. ‘ Good  morning,  my  dear,’ 
said  my  host ; ‘ but — but— you  are 
mistaken ; we  do  not  expect  the 
Grand  Duke  ! ’ I certainly  had 
made  no  preparation  for  royalty, 
and  only  a dim  understanding  of 


the  drift  of  his  words  dawned 
upon  me  as  I gazed  round  on  the 
dazzling  creatures  of  the  night 
before,  and  found  they  had  all  dis- 
appeared into  nightcaps  and  dress- 
ing- gowns.  What  a falling-off  was 
there ! 

Nevertheless,  they  were  much 
displeased  and  thought  it  be- 
tokened an  insular  arrogance  when 
I ventured  to  remark  that,  if  the 
Grand  Duke  had  come,  I should 
have  made  no  change  in  my  dress. 
While  they  would  have  been 
scrambling  out  of  their  dressing- 
gowns  and  screaming  for  their  maids, 
I should  Lave  been  calmly  contented 
in  my  clean  ho] land  gown;  but 
that  you  should  dare  to  receive  in 
a cotton  gown  a person  of  elevated 
rank  coming  unawares  upon  you  be- 
tokens, to  the  German  female  mind, 
an  insensibility  and  an  ignorance  of 
the  hienseances  that  verges  on  crimi- 
nal lunacy.  You  ought  to  show  that 
you  have  £ dressed  ’ for  the  occasion. 
Any  other  behaviour  is  in  their 
eyes  mean,  republican,  vulgar,  and 
low,  and  quite  inconsistent  with  those 
ideas  of  subjection  in  which  every 
well-conducted  German  woman  has 
been  educated  from  her  youth  up. 
To  be  well  dressed  does  not  mean 
to  wear  the  clothing  most  appro- 
priate to  the  occasion,  but  to 
have  on  your  last  new  gown,  with, 
if  possible,  twenty  yards  more 
trimming  and  six  dozen  more  but- 
tons than  anyone  else  has.  In 
Germany  women  dress  for  the  pro- 
menade, the  coffee  party,  the 
theatre,  the  public  gardens.  As  a 
rule,  they  have  no  great  means  at 
their  command ; but  with  what  they 
have  they  contrive  to  bring  about 
as  disastrous  a result  as  their  worst 
enemies  could  wish.  They  have  no 
intuitions  of  the  becoming;  they 
have  not  even  the  feminine  ‘in- 
stincts ’ of  dress  ; the  rudiments  of 
it  are  as  yet  unknown  to  them.  In 
second  and  third-rate  towns  one 
draper  and  two  or  three  milliners 
will  supply  all  the  resident  belles. 
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The  result  is  a distressing  mono- 
tony in  the  apparel  that  per- 
vades the  streets.  Now  and  again 
some  bolder  spirit  will  be  visited 
with  ‘inspiration’  on  the  subject, 
but  generally  after  such  a fashion 
as  will  cause  you  to  return  thanks 
that  there  are  so  few  prophetesses  in 
the  land.  Such  flights  of  fancy 
are  rarely  viewed  by  the  weaker 
sisterhood  with  approbation,  and 
ridicule  is  almost  sure  to  overtake 
the  wearer.  Yet  no  one  will  annoy 
her  in  her  native  town.  Her  com- 
panions may  covertly  titter  at  her 
taste ; intimate  elbows  be  not  too 
well  bred  to  nudge  each  other  in 
notes  of  reprobation  as  she  passes 
by ; one  may  jibe  and  another  may 
jeer  at  the  ill-assorted  finery ; but 
as  every  citizen,  street-boy,  artisan, 
and  factory  girl  has  known  the 
wearer  from  her  youth  up,  no  pal- 
pable inconvenience  will  result  from 
poor  Jenny  Wren’s  little  sumptuary 
experiments. 

German  dress  has  no  originality 
and  no  chic.  It  is  snatched  wildly, 
right  and  left,  from  French  fashion 
books  and  English  advertisements, 
and  the  result  of  this  hybrid  com- 
bination is,  if  judged  by  the  canons 
of  taste,  little  short  of  atrocious. 
Of  an  independent  yet  modest 
simplicity  of  dress  ; of  the  aesthetic 
treatment  of  such  ‘ hulls  ’ as  poor 
humanity  is  condemned  to  wear,  of 
the  harmony  of  well-chosen  low- 
toned  tints  ; of  unity  of  effect  in 
the  corresponding  shades  of  gloves, 
parasol,  and  bonnet,  or  the  judicious 
juxtaposition  of  dark  and  light ; of  a 
dash  of  colour  on  a sober  background, 
the  ordinary  German  woman  knows 
nothing.  She  has  not  the  courage 
to  be  plain  if  the  Mode  Journal 
says  she  is  to  be  elaborate.  Her 
clothes  sin  not  even  so  much  by 
ugliness  as  by  inappropriateness. 

The  pathetic  results  of  want  of 
taste  and  judgment  in  this  matter 
of  dress  are  more  particularly 
apparent  in  the  case  of  elderly 
German  women,  The  hair  once 


thick  is  now  thin,  the  neck  once 
round  and  white  now  coarse  and 
red,  the  delicacy  of  feature  and 
complexion  a thing  of  the  past ; all 
is  hard,  used,  prosaic.  The  French- 
woman puffs  her  delicate  grey  hair 
into  feathery  curls,  hides  the 
hollows,  and  repairs  the  ravages 
of  time  with  cascades  of  lace ; 
graceful  draperies  soft  as  cobwebs 
set  her  face  in  a filmy  framework, 
infinitely  charming  ; soft,  tender 
shades  of  colour  approach  the  faded 
cheek  without  outraging  it ; and 
English  elderly  ladies  follow,  with 
more  or  less  success,  in  the  same 
judicious  train ; but  the  German 
woman  shows  her  bald  patches,  her 
unattractive  throat,  her  awkward 
figure,  without  disguise  and  without 
remorse.  No  cap  covers  the  wisp 
of  hair  that  out  of  an  abundant 
chevelure  is  all  that  remains  to  her ; 
there  is  neither  grace  nor  dignity 
in  her  gown ; coarse  collars  and 
crotchet  frills  tumble  helplessly  on 
her  elderly  shoulders.  ‘ What  does 
it  matter  ? ’ is  plainly  written  in  the 
general  neglect  of  her  appearance, 
which  strikes  one  painfully,  less  as 
an  absence  of  vanity  than  as  a want 
of  self-respect.  Younger  folk  can 
perhaps  afford  to  be  careless,  but 
an  elderly  woman  should  be  scru- 
pulous ; she  may  even  be  a little 
elaborate  as  to  her  ‘ setting  ’ and 
no  one  will  rise  up  and  reproach 
her.  It  is  sweet  and  pleasant  to 
see  that  she  is  careful  for  others 
long  after  all  personal  vanity  is  ex- 
tinct ; that  she  arranges  her  drapeau 
de  vieille  femme  gracefully  and 
still  adorns  the  world,  with  which 
she  has  almost  done,  by  a gracious 
presence. 

Perhaps  in  no  country  is  dress 
so  much  talked  of  as  in  Germany, 
with  so  little  result.  Tartans  of  the 
most  eccentric  colours  and  arrange- 
ment are  always  en  vogue.  Let  the 
fashion-books  say  they  are  modish, 
and  they  become  the  rage.  They  bear 
no  resemblance  to  the  clan-tartans 
with  which  we  are  all  more  op  less 
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familiar;  they  are  lurid  combinations 
of  clashing  colours,  evolved  out  of 
the  enterprising  manufacturer’s  spe- 
culative brain,  hideous  and  alarm- 
ing to  the  unaccustomed  eye.  Let 
a woman  be  short,  broad,  and  sandy ; 
she  will  clothe  herself  triumphantly 
in  a scarlet  and  yellow  tartan,  and 
yet  expect  to  be  thought  in  her 
right  mind.  Let  her  be  tall  and 
sallow,  a disastrous  green  will  check 
her  angular  person  in  dismal  repe- 
tition from  top  to  toe. 

There  are  certain  aspects  of  toilette 
in  which  the  Englishwoman  is  al- 
lowed all  overthe  Continent  to  be  un- 
approachable. Frenchwomen  claim 
the  precedence  in  their  toilettes 
de  luxe , toilettes  de  ville,  toilettes 
de  bal ; but  they  concede  us  the 
palm  in  the  matter  of  travelling 
costume,  in  our  hats  and  habits,  in 
our  umbrellas,  walking-boots,  and 
waterproofs.  English  travelling  cos- 
tumes, quiet  in  colour,  tasteful, 
simple,  elegant,  and  modest;  the 
snowy  linen  collars  and  cuffs,  with 
their  simple  solid  sleeve-links  and 
throat  brooch,  that  set  off  the  bru- 
nette’s dark  skin  and  make  the 
blonde  more  dazzling  ; the  tidy  felt 
or  straw  hat,  which  no  weather  can 
spoil  or  put  out  of  shape  ; the  neat 
umbrella,  trimly  furled ; the  light 
waterproof ; the  sensible  boots,  are 
all  beginning  to  be  imitated  on  the 
Continent ; but  as  yet  German 
ladies  have  not  exactly  appreciated 
the  gist  of  the  matter.  To  them 
such  a dress  is  more  or  less  of  a 
masquerade  ; worn  less  for  prac- 
tical purposes  than  because  it  is 
‘ the  fashion  to  wear  it.’  They  have 
never  in  their  lives  been  accustomed 
to  the  rough  outdoor  exercise  . to 
which  the  most  gently  bred  amongst 
us  are  used  from  childhood  ; to 
them  the  ‘ constitutional  ’ is  only 
known  through  English  novels ; 
they  do  not  set  off  for  a long 
stretch  across  the  moor,  or  to  walk 
to  the  neighbouring  town  ‘for  the 
sake  of  the  exercise.’  Such  mus- 
cular femininity  is  foreign  to  their 
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lives ; and  the  dress  that  makes  this 
sort  of  outdoor  activity  indepen- 
dent of  elemental  combinations  must 
necessarily  be  an  unwonted  garb  to 
them.  They  will  perhaps  have 
adopted  the  tweed  or  homespun  cos- 
tume ; but  the  material  will  be  half 
cotton,  and  will  shrink  out  of  re- 
cognition in  the  first  shower  of 
rain ; the  hat  will  be  there,  but,  in- 
stead of  leaving  it  unadorned,  and 
gracing  its  native  felt  at  most  with 
a flat,  unspoilable  ribbon  and  wing, 
it  will  be  covered  with  a forest  of 
feeble  feathers,  that  the  wind  and 
the  mist  will  cause  to  droop  deject- 
edly, like  weeping  willows,  around 
the  face  of  the  disconsolate  wearer. 
A sense  of  the  fitness  of  things  will 
tell  a woman  ‘ to  the  manner  born’ 
that  Balmoral  boots  and  a home- 
spun  gown  demand  stout  linen 
collars  and  cuffs  ; but  ruffles  being 
‘ the  fashion,’  the  fair  German  pla- 
giarist will  carry  tulle  round  her 
neck  on  a mountain  tour,  and,  quite 
unconscious  of  incongruity,  wear  a 
huge  Elizabethan  frill,  with  a coarse 
woollen  costume.  The  same  malig- 
nant showers  that  have  played  havoc 
with  her  hat  and  gown  will  have 
sent  all  the  starch  out  of  her  frills 
and  furbelows,  and  made  them  fer- 
tile sources  of  dissatisfaction : the 
thin  stuff  boots  with  sham  holes, 
simulating  good  honest  balmorals, 
are  as  useless  as  though  she  were 
shod  with  brown  paper  ; mountains 
cannot  be  climbed  nor  tempests  de- 
fied in  such  a costume  ; the  whole 
thing  will  have  turned  out  a delusion 
and  a snare,  and  the  temper  of  the 
disappointed  traveller  will  suffer,, 
certainly  partial,  probably  total,, 
eclipse. 

‘ The  thing  that  charmed  me  most 
in  our  Swiss  tour,’  said  a frank  Ger- 
man gentleman  to  me,  ‘ was  to  see 
the  freedom,  the  enjoyment  of  life, 
the  fresh  spirits,  of  your  English 
girls.  They  were  ready  at  any  hour 
of  the  morning,  fix  und  fertig ; 
they  were  everywhere ; they  had 
one  waterproof  gown  in  which  they 
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made  all  their  expeditions  5 and  their 
fathers  and  brothers  seemed  to  find 
them  no  trouble.  I liked  to  see  their 
frank  enjoyment.  I liked  their  boots 
and  stockings,’  cried  the  ingennons 
gentleman  in  a rapture  of  enthusi- 
asm ; ‘ they  were  so  trim  and  tidy 
that  it  didn’t  matter  though  it  rained 
cats  and  dogs  and  pitchforks  down- 
wards; they  were  ready  for  any 
weather  and  equal  to  all  occasions.’ 

Turning  from  such  free  open-air 
experiences  to  the  closed  doors  of  the 
early  hours  of  the  day  in  German 
home  life,  a striking  contrast  presents 
itself  to  us.  During  the  forenoon, 
to  such  ladies  as  cannot  indulge  in 
the  luxury  of  a maid,  comes  the 
Friseuseinn — as  the  ridiculous  Gallo- 
Germanic  word  conveys,  the  female 
hairdresser.  These  women  are  an 
abominable  institution,  to  be  repre- 
hended on  more  counts  than  one. 
Enough  that  they  encourage  idle- 
ness and  slovenliness  in  the  matter 
of  that  glory  which  a woman  has 
upon  her  head.  Until  that  is  4 tired,’ 
the  lady,  to  use  a feminine  phrase, 
4 is  not  fit  to  be  seen.’  The  Fri - 
seuseinn , like  the  barber  of  the  comic 
operas,  is  a personage  and  a power ; 
she  knows  all  the  tattle  of  the 
town  and  the  scandal  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Her  very  occupation 
gives  her  opportunities  of  gossip 
that  make  her  dangerous,  and  allow 
her  to  study  at  her  ease  the  weak- 
nesses and  defects,  moral  and  phy- 
sical, of  those  ladies  who  are  deluded 
enough  to  employ  her.  Under  strict 
promises  of  secresy  she  imparts  her 
titbit  of  gossip,  and  benevolently 
helps  further  on  the  road  of  slander 
any  detrimental  on  dit  that  she 
hears  by  the  way.  She  packs  up  her 
dirty  brushes  and  combs,  mangy  fri- 
zettes,  greasy  ribbons  and  sponges, 
and  goes  cheerfully  her  unclean 
way,  bag  in  hand,  leaving  the  lady 
free  at  last  to  cast  her  cap  and 
wrapper  and  appear  dressed  for  the 
day. 

The  chrysalis  has  become  a but- 
terfly, able  at  length  to  breathe  the 


outer  air,  and  show  its  gorgeous 
hues  to  the  outer  world.  On  the 
' promenade,  where  loungers  most  do 
congregate,  the  dilatory  fair  will 
probably  meet  many  of  her  ac- 
quaintances ; dashing  officers  re- 
turning from  parade  will  at  once 
gladden  her  eyes  and  enliven  the 
scene.  The  culminating  point  of 
satisfaction  will  be  reached  should 
happy  chance  send  the  hohe  Herr- 
scliaft  home  from  their  morning 
drive  that  way.  It  is  pretty  to  see 
the  flutter  of  devotion  and  excite- 
ment with  which  these  loyal  ladies 
turn  right  about  face  (Fronte  ma- 
chen ),  and  sink  to  the  ground  in 
the  billowy  bliss  of  a curtsey  that 
literally  beams  with  beatitude.  It 
is  good  to  think  that  there  is  still 
such  blind  belief  in  the  world.  The 
man  may  be  a Blue  Beard  of  the 
deepest  dye ; he  may  lead  a life 
scandalous  to  the  beholder;  he  may 
have  the  cruellest  opinion  of  women, 
and  never  forego  a sneer  at  their 
expense ; and  yet,  so  be  he  the 
Prince  that  reigns  over  them,  these 
devoted  ladies  will  be  ready  to 
grovel  before  him  in  ineffable  rap- 
ture. ISTo  doubt  there  are  rude 
persons  in  Germany  as  elsewhere, 
to  whom  a grand  duke  is  no  more 
than  any  other  man ; but  4 society  ’ 
would  be  ready  to  stone  that  man 
or  woman  who  should  venture  to 
declare,  in  the  words  of  the  most 
powerful  sovereign  that  perhaps 
ever  lived,  that  royalty  is  only  en- 
titled to  respect  in  so  far  as  it  is 
4 respectable.’ 

German  ladies  will  tell  you  that 
the  nature  of  their  domestic  occu- 
pations makes  the  cap  and  dressing- 
gown  necessary  evils ; that  they 
could  not  go  into  the  kitchen  in 
anything  that  would  spoil ; that  the 
cap  protects  the  hair  from  dust, 
and  preserves  it  from  the  smell  of 
frying-pans  ; that  the  Schlafrock  can 
be  flung  off  at  will,  and  with  it  all 
offensive  odours  and  reminiscences. 
But, whilst  prepared  to  allow  that  the 
life  of  the  ordinary  German  woman 
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is  little  better  than  that  of  an  upper 
servant,  and  inclined  rather  to 
pity  the  misfortune  than  to  blame 
the  fault,  we  cannot  concede  the 
position.  If  there  be  in  the  world 
any  kitchen  where  a lady  may  potter 
harmlessly,  that  surely  is  the  Ger- 
man kitchen,  with  its  clean  hot 
plates,  its  well-washed  brick  floor, 
and  total  absence  of  dust  or  soot. 
Yet  German  ladies  during  morning 
hours  are  not  nearly  so  much  like 
ladies  as  our  own  cooks,  who  have 
scrubbed,  and  hearthstoned,  and 
blackleaded,  and  swept,  and  sent  up 
an  elaborate  breakfast,  and  yet  are 
ready  at  ten  o’clock  to  take  orders 
for  dinner  in  clean  cotton  gowns, 
tidy  aprons,  and  trim  caps.  And 
again,  everyone  who  has  visited  a 
German  Badekur  (where  no  frugal 
thoughts  are  allowed  to  disturb 
the  hausfrdulich  mind)  must  be 
familiar  with  the  Noah’s-ark-like 
figures  moving  about  in  mush- 
room hats  over  frilled  head-gear 
and  long,  shapeless  morning  gowns  ; 
proving  how  wedded  to  this  un- 
becoming costume  are  the  fair 
wearers.  This  rooted  sin  of  sloven- 
liness which  gives  up  the  greater 
part  of  the  morning  to  a slatternly 
incognita  is  one  of  the  dearest 
privileges  of  the  Hausfrau  ; and,  far 
from  converting  her  from  the  error 
of  her  ways,  by  preaching  a pro- 
paganda of  trim  morning  attire,  you 
will  only  arouse  in  her  mind  a con- 
temptuous pity  for  the  puppet  exist- 
ence that  would  presume  to  do  away 
with  the  very  insignia  of  virtuous 
domesticity.  The  Nemesis  of  a 
neglected  toilette  cannot  overtake 
her  as  it  is  sure  to  overtake  the 
ordinary  active  Englishwoman  who 
ventures  on  the  doubtful  luxury  of 
‘breakfast  in  bed.’  She  is  not 
liable  to  antemeridian  incursions ; the 
clergyman  of  the  parish  does  not 
descend  upon  her  for  small  and 
early  charities ; aunts  and  cousins 
do  not  pop  in  on  their  way  from 
shopping ; the  gentle  sluggard  is  not 
called  upon  to  take  her  hat  down 


from  the  hall  peg  and  go  round  the 
garden  with  a neighbour  who  wants 
to  see  her  roses ; enthusiastic  youths 
(generally  cousins)  do  not  call 
upon  her  for  unlimited  admira- 
tion of  what  their  rods  have  done 
since  daybreak,  nor  do  gushing  girls 
rush  in,  all  health  and  hoydenism, 
to  get  her  to  ‘ settle  with  mamma  ’ 
about  to-morrow’s  boating  party  or 
next  week’s  picnic.  She  is  safe 
from  all  intruders.  The  ladies  that 
she  knows  are  not  yet  ‘ fixed  up ;’ 
and  the  mysteries  of  their  toilettes 
are  equally  with  hers  in  the  Morgen- 
land  stages. 

It  is  not  that  one  desires  a 
woman  ‘ still  to  be  dressed  as  she 
were  going  to  a feast.’  That  is 
precisely  what  one  does  not  de- 
sire ; but  one  wishes  to  see  her 
clean  and  unruffled  ; clad  with  that 
scrupulousness  and  simplicity  that 
are  but  the  outer  symbols  of  the 
purity  and  peace  within.  There  is 
something  elevating  in  contact  with 
a woman  of  fresh  and  fragrant 
presence.  A gentle  self-respect 
speaks  to  us  through  the  care  and 
propriety  of  her  attire ; she  endears 
herself  to  us  by  this  indirect  com- 
pliment paid  to  our  presence  ; her 
sweetness  comes  to  us  ennobled  by 
a dignity  which  is  but  an  added 
charm.  It  is  difficult  to  be  rude, 
or  rough,  or  coarse  in  her  spotless 
presence ; it  is  impossible  to  be 
unduly  loud  and  familiar  with  a 
woman  whose  dress  bears  the  im- 
press at  once  of  refinement  and  re- 
serve. ‘ Cleanliness,’  says  St.  Paul, 
‘is  next  to  godliness,  and  even  the 
ungodliest  man  is  ready  to  put  off 
his  mental  shoes  and  acknowledge 
he  is  on  holy  ground  in  the  presence 
of  a pure  and  spotless  woman.  We 
do  not  like  to  think  of  any  lady 
having  to  rush  away  in  abject 
terror  if  by  chance  one  of  her  hus- 
band’s friends  should  call  during 
the  forenoon.  Dress  is  not  with- 
out its  influence  on  address.  A 
woman  in  her  right  gown  will 
seldom  be  in  her  wrong  temper. 
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She  will  feel  at  ease,  not  racked 
as  to  the  ‘ sit  * of  her  bib  and  tucker, 
or  exercised  as  to  the  angle  of  her 
topknot.  Not  needing  to  think 
of  herself,  she  will  be  better  able  to 
think  of  her  guests,  and  will  enter 
into  the  conversation  of  the  moment 
with  a gaiety  and  gusto  that  will 
charm  her  visitors.  Should,  on 
the  contrary,  her  gown  ‘gag,’  her 
shoes  be  down  at  heel,  her  hair 
untidy,  embarrassment  and  pre- 
occupation will  sit  heavy  upon  her. 

The  evening  dress  of  German 
ladies  is  far  superior  to  their  walk- 
ing attire ; in  the  first  place  it  is 
appropriate,  the  really  beautiful 
hair  of  German  women  being  seen 
to  great  advantage  undisfignred  by 
the  Morgenhaube , or  the  often 
tasteless  headgear  of  the  promenade. 
Again,  the  sin  of  dirty  white  or 
faded  coloured  gowns  is  unknown  ; 
crisp  muslin  and  tarlatan,  fair  fresh 
faces,  and  pretty  gay-coloured  toi- 
lettes make  a German  ball-room 
a pleasing  spectacle ; there  is,  per- 
haps, very  little  luxury,  but  many 
bright  and  charming  effects,  to  be 
observed  on  such  occasions. 

The  daughters  of  the  bourgeoisie 
have  a particular  affection  for  low 
dresses,  and  one  is  struck  by  the 
number  of  bare  necks  and  shoulders 
that  may  be  seen  during  an  after- 
noon’s walk  or  drive  in  the  con- 
spicuous summer-houses  that  border 
the  roadway.  But  this,  again,  is 
only  the  clinging  to  an  exploded 
fashion,  for  the  pictures  of  the 
period  tell  us  that  our  own  grand- 
mothers and  mothers  went  bare- 
necked in  the  days  of  their  youth. 

Cosmetics,  paints,  and  washes, 
auricomous  fluids  and  Tyrian  dyes, 
have  not  as  yet  entered  into 
German  home  life.  But  amongst 
the  ‘ upper  ten  ’ they  are  as  popular 
in  Germany  as  elsewhere.  Personal 
remarks  are  not,  as  with  us,  con- 
sidered ill-bred.  On  the  contrary, 
they  are  almost  de  rigueur.  If  you 
do  not  admire  loudly  and  openly, 
you  will  disappoint  your  friends; 


and  they  will  think  their  effect  is 
not  good,  and  that  all  their  efforts 
have  been  in  vain.  ‘ Nein ! aber  wie 
schon ! ’ says  a friend  to  you ; and 
whilst  you  modestly  reply,  ‘No, 
really ; but  you  are  yourself  charm- 
ing,’1 the  same  reciprocities  will 
be  passing  all  around  you.  No 
lady  hesitates  to  ask  where  you  got 
your  gown,  and  how  much  it  cost 
the  ell.  A friend  of  mine  once 
travelled  from  the  Dan  of  the  North 
to  the  Beersheba  of  the  South  in  a 
grey  tweed  waterproof  costume ; 
and  in  every  railway  carriage  she 
entered  during  the  journey  she 
was  asked  the  price  of  the  dress, 
the  name  of  the  material,  and  whence 
it  came.  With  the  reply,  ‘ From 
England,’  the  unfailing  remark, 
‘Das  hab’  ich  mir  schon  gleich  ge- 
daeht,’  showed  the  appreciative 
faculty  of  the  gentle  questioners ; but 
the  price  outraged  them.  To  spend 
such  a sum  on  a mere  travelling  dress 
— on  a dress  that  was  to  keep  you 
warm,  and  dry,  and  comfortable  ; 
that  was  light,  and  water-tight, 
and  almost  unbearable- — seemed  to 
them  an  altogether  unpardonable 
extravagance. 

German  women  are  almost  en- 
tirely without  personal  vanity. 
Their  solicitude  about  their  clothes, 
the  time  spent  in  talking  toilette, 
has  its  pathetic  as  well  as  its  twad- 
dling side.  One  may  read  beneath 
the  talk  of  tags  and  rags,  of  chignons 
and  chiffons,  a very  real  and  a very 
painful  humility.  What,  in  our 
haste,  we  may  take  for  vanity  is  just 
the  reverse  of  it.  This  very  anxiety 
as  to  appearance,  this  wearisome 
discussion  of  sumptuary  details, 
betrays  a want  of  self  - confi- 
dence, of  self-reliance,  almost  of 
self-respect,  that  at  once  grieves 
and  depresses  the  outsider.  They 
have  no  confidence  in  themselves, 
no  belief  in  being  able  to  please 
but  by  virtue  of  their  coverings ; 
their  dress  must  do  it,  not  they; 
a German  girl  would  expect  a man 
to  fall  in  love  with  her,  if  at  all, 
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when  she  had  her  best  gown  on ; 
the  gown  counts  for  so  much  more, 
to  her  humble  mind,  than  the  body 
and  the  soul  inside  it.  The  very 
words  ‘Putz,’  ‘ geputzt,’  have  an 
eminently  displeasing  ring  of  taw- 
driness about  them,  suggestive  of 
incongruous  frippery  and  finery. 

Dress  ceases  to  be  a pleasure 
when  it  becomes  a source  of  strifes 
and  envyings.  The  life  of  the  or- 
dinary German  woman  is,  per- 
haps, above  all  others,  calculated 
to  develop  that  faculty  for  ‘the 
infinitely  little  ’ which  reduces 
existence  to  the  dead  level  of  Phi- 
listinism, and  to  encourage  that 
mean  personal  estimate  of  things 
which  Goethe  inveighs  against  as 
the  Gemeinheit  des  Lebens.  In 
this  spirit  women,  otherwise  really 
amiable  and  estimable,  will  tear  a 
toilette  to  tatters,  pry,  inspect, 
cavil,  and  condemn  with  a perti- 
nacity worthy  of  a better  cause 
throughout  a whole  afternoon. 

Men  in  Germany  are  rarely  seen 
out  of  uniform  ; when  they  are,  it 
is  greatly  to  their  disadvantage. 
Yet  such  is  the  inconsistency  of 
human  nature  that  nothing  affords 
a young  officer  so  much  delight  as 
to  elude  the  vigilance  of  his  Vorge- 
setzten,  and  appear  at  a picnic  or 
on  an  excursion  en  civil.  In  Ger- 
many, where  everyone  is  a soldier 
first  and  a man  afterwards  (very 
much  afterwards),  the  freedom 
granted  to  our  plungers  and 
friskers  to  promenade  along  Picca- 
dilly or  down  the  shady  side  of  Pall 
Mall  in  garments  eloquent  of  Poole 
is  unknown.  The  most  audacious 
of  Moltke’s  heroes  would  scarcely 
dare  to  pass  under  the  nose  of  his 
superior  officer  in  non-military  gar- 
ments. Sooth  to  say,  the  travesty  is 
not  telling.  The  young  man’s  legs, 
which  looked  straight  in  uniform, 
appear  stiff  now;  his  waist,  which 
is  accustomed  to  the  belted  sword, 
seems  wanting  in  balance  and  com- 
pression ; his  well-squared  shoulders 
appear  clamouring  for  the  epaulettes ; 
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his  hand  gropes  for  the  sword-hilt ; 
he  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  carry 
an  umbrella  (that  weapon  so  dear 
to  the  heart  of  the  Briton),  and  his 
swagger  seems  inappropriate  shorn 
of  sabre  and  stock.  On  the  whole 
he  has  very  much  the  appearance 
of  a petit  Spicier  endimanche.  The 
clothes,  being  only  taken  out  at 
rare  and  distant  intervals,  usually 
belong  to  a past  fashion,  and  being 
worn  surreptitiously,  with  fre- 
quent glancings  round  corners  lest 
generals  should  be  lying  in  ambush, 
with  three  days’  Zimmerarrest  for 
the  youthful  irregularity  of  costume, 
there  is  a want  of  ease  and  dignity 
disastrous  to  the  effect  of  the  young 
man’s  conquering  charms.  He  was 
very  handsome  in  his  uniform.  Why 
didn’t  he  stay  in  it  ? 

There  was  amongst  my  acquaint- 
ances a clever  and  agreeable  person 
who  had  attained  to  the  slow  dig- 
nity of  major,  and  was  certainly 
old  enough  to  have  known  better, 
yet  upon  every  suburban  or  rustic 
occasion  he  persisted  in  getting  him- 
self into  ‘ civil  ’ clothes.  Tradition 
asserted  that  he  still  wore  his  con- 
firmation waistcoat.  We  need  not 
descend  to  particulars  ; ab  uno  disce 
omnes.  It  was  his  craze  that  every 
woman  who  gazed  upon  him  thus 
was  fated  to  love  him.  ‘ Let  them 
languish,’  he  said  superbly,  draw- 
ing on  a pair  of  grass-green  gloves 
after  having  wound  immeasurable 
yards  of  checked  cotton  round  his 
neck,  as  one  sees  in  the  sporting 
prints  of  the  early  part  of  the  cen- 
tury ; ‘ let  them  languish.’  In  the 
garb  of  his  profession  he  passed 
muster,  and  did  not  appear  to  con- 
sider himself  specially  fatal  to  the 
fair  sex  ; fortunately  for  us,  circum- 
stances did  not  admit  of  his  show- 
ing himself  very  frequently  in  this 
bewitching  array. 

This  strictness  in  the  matter  of 
uniform  has  its  pleasant  side  in 
so  far  as  the  mere  outer  aspects  of 
society  are  concerned.  It  makes 
the  streets  and  parks  gay,  it  renders 
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the  most  ordinary  ball-room  almost 
dazzling,  and  gives  an  air  of  state 
and  ceremony  to  the  simplest  fes- 
tivities. The  colour  and  the  variety 
charm  the  eyes,  and  relieve  the 
dreary  monotony  that  inevitably 
results  from  a dismal  congregation 
of  black  cloth-wearers. 

Official  etiquette  demands  that 
men  who  are  not  ‘military’  shall 
put  themselves  into  evening  clothes 
when  they  pay  a visit  of  ceremony 
to  a 4 personage.’  A deputation 
going  up  in  the  obligatory  swallow- 
tail technically  termed  a Frach,  at 
the  hour  of  noontide,  in  white  kid 
gloves,  white  ties,  and  black  indis- 
pensabilities  makes  a ghastly  ap- 
pearance. Yet  how  much  more 
decent  and  how  far  less  disastrous 
even  this  than  the  ‘ dress  ’ (so- 
called)  of  English  dowagers  on 1 
* Drawing-room’  days ! 

The  German  gentleman  indulges, 
like  his  womankind,  in  the  morning 
gaberdine,  and  appears  wrapped 
in  its  voluminous  folds,  with 
dreadful  worsted- worked  slippers 
on  his  feet,  until  business  or 
pleasure  shall  call  him  from  the 
bosom  of  his  family.  But  as  a 
man  is  more  simply  dressed  than  a 
woman,  and  cannot  wear  a night- 
cap, one  may,  if  liberally  disposed, 
take  it  for  granted  that  he  is  only 
incomplete  as  to  his  outer  garments, 
and  try  to  accept  the  ScJilafroch 
as  a lounging  coat ; indeed,  the 
Joppe  which  Young  Germany  affects 
for  morning  wear  corresponds  to 
the  shooting- coat  of  home  life. 

Austrian  gentlemen  are,  as  a 
rule,  irreproachable  in  their  ‘ get- 
up,’  which  will  at  first  suggest  to 
you  that  they  are  Englishmen  of 
the  best  type.  Their  garments  are 
confessedly  cut  rather  after  the 
British  than  the  Gallic  model,  and 
their  behaviour,  like  their  apparel, 
‘is  not  too  strait  or  point-device,’ 
as  Lord  Bacon  says,  4 but  free  for 
exercise  or  motion.’  To  be  mis- 
taken for  an  Englishman  used  to 
be  (perhaps  it  is  so  still)  rather 


a compliment  than  otherwise  in 
Austrian  ears  ; the  Viennese  4 swell’ 
inclined  to  ajjiclier  his  Anglomania, 
and  was  flattered  by  his  successes 
in  that  line.  There  was  a time — 
not  so  very  distant — when  the 
same  amiable  weakness  prevailed 
in  the  North.  Not  in  matters  of 
dress  alone  were  English  ladies  and 
gentlemen  copied  and  commended. 
Even  the  poor,  old,  despised  British 
Constitution  used  to  be  held  up 
to  the  admiration  of  Germany,  but, 
alas!  ces  beaux  jours  soni  passes ; no 
more  red  rags  are  wanted ; we  must 
hide  our  diminished  heads  and  4 go 
delicately,’  if  we  would  avoid  at- 
tracting notice  or  giving  offence. 

Of  amusements  in  Germany  it  may 
be  said  that  the  name  is  legion  ; but 
as  the  division  of  the  sexes,  in  both 
public  and  private  diversions,  is 
almost  as  strict  as  in  a ritualistic 
church,  it  might  appear  to  the 
superficial  observer  that  the  young 
ladies  and  gentlemen  must  amuse 
themselves,  as  the  old  chronicler 
says,  moult  tristement. 

That  this  is  not  so  I have  been 
assured  most  strenuously  by  many 
of  my  German  friends,  who  loudly 
declared  that  a Kaffee , for  instance, 
with  men  in  it  would  be  an  affaire 
manquee  altogether.  To  these 
Eleusinian  mysteries  we  will,  after 
having  first  seen  what  entertain- 
ment outdoor  life  offers  to  the 
modest  saunterer,  presently  return. 
No  matter  how  humble  the  house- 
hold, the  domestic  pocket  seems 
always  able  to  produce  sufficient 
coin  for  the  cakes  and  ale,  the  beer 
and  skittles  of  the  moment.  "W  e have 
seen  that  there  is  nothing  in  a Ger- 
man home  (the  flat  being  flattest) 
to  particularly  engage  the  loving- 
care  of  its  inmates.  If  you  have 
swept,  you  need  not  be  guilty  of 
the  futile  folly  of  garnishing  your 
house  also.  You  have  no  garden 
to  cultivate,  no  greenhouse  to  potter 
round,  no  croquet-lawn  to  coddle, 
no  window-flowers  to  encourage,  no 
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patent  mower  or  beneficent  hose  to 
experimentalise  with ; the  names  of 
the  commonest  plants  are  unknown 
to  German  ladies,  to  whom  talk  of 
lobelias  and  petunias,  calceolarias 
and  verbenas, would  be  but  babbling. 

As  a rule  the  coffee-gardens  of 
Germany  are  open  to  all  comers. 
The  accommodation  is  of  the 
roughest — a few  sandy  walks,  a 
group  of  trees,  some  straggling 
bushes,  a plot  of  ragged  grass, 
countless  little  round  tables,  benches, 
and  chairs,  a Kegelbahn,  a Bierhaus, 
and  a band.  The  music  supplied 
is  generally  bearable,  sometimes 
excellent,  and  not  unfrequently  sans 
reproche.  Between  the  pauses  of 
the  band  you  hear  the  rolling  of  the 
ball  and  the  fall  of  skittles  ; waiters 
rush  wildly  to  and  fro  in  answer  to 
shouts  of  ‘ Kellner ! ’ or  impatient 
strikings  of  spoons  and  knives  on 
cups  and  glasses.  Coffee,  chocolate, 
sauere  Milch , beer,  bread,  cheese, 
and  effervescing  drinks  are  gene- 
rally to  be  had  for  a few  modest 
pence.  To  such  coffee-gardens 
German  families  flock  during  the 
summer  afternoons.  The  Honora - 
tioren  do  not  despise  their  simple 
attractions.  The  Adonises  of  the 
garrison  come  up  and  pay  their  stiff 
military  respects  to  the  general’s 
daughters ; the  honest  citizen  sits 
in  the  sun  and  smiles  satisfaction  on 
the  social  scene.  The  charming 
young  Frauleins,  both  of  the  bour- 
geoisie and  ‘ society,’  titter  amongst 
themselves  as,  huddled  up  together 
like  a covey  of  doves,  they  talk  of 
their  admirers  and  admire  each 
other’s  clothes,  whilst  the  elder 
women  ‘ tatt,’  ‘ crotchet,’  or  knit  in 
placid  enjoyment  of  the  hour.  The 
Herr  Papa  puffs  his  cigar,  drinks 
his  Baierischen  Bier , his  Bock , or 
his  Mumme , and  is  ready  to  engage 
in  harmless  converse  with  anyone 
willing  to  talk  and  let  talk.  If  now 
and  again  a young  man  ventures 
amongst  the  ladies,  he  is  received 
by  the  unmarried  of  the  party 
with  a fluttering  timidity  and  a 


modest  downcasting  of  the  eyes 
(sufficiently  flattering  to  the  young 
man’s  vanity)  that  makes  the 
brief  dialogue  about  as  trouble- 
some, insipid,  and  discouraging  as 
can  well  be  imagined ; but  let  the 
enterprising  youth  beat  his  retreat, 
the  tongue-tied  damsels  break  forth 
into  the  most  unvarnished  person- 
alities, allusions,  Neckereien , with 
becks  and  nods  and  expressive 
glances  that  contrast  singularly  with 
their  previously  assumed  demure 
demeanour. 

It  is  no  mean  advantage  that  one 
enjoys  in  being  able  to  hear,  abso- 
lutely free  of  expense,  any  afternoon 
during  the  summer  months,  an 
irreproachable  stringed  or  military 
band  discoursing  sweet  music. 
Who  that  has  sat,  for  instance,  on 
the  Bruhl’sche  Terrasse  under  the 
starlit  heavens,  and  seen  the  moon 
shining  on  the  rippling  Elbe,  and 
watched  the  fourfold  reflected  lights 
of  the  double  bridges,  throwing 
snaky  tongues  of  flame  into  the 
rapid  river,  above  which  rise  in 
ghost-like  procession  the  distant 
shrouded  mountains,  and  marked 
the  gay  groups  passing  to  and  fro 
to  that  admirable  band  of  stringed 
instruments,  but  retains  a grateful 
remembrance  of  the  place  and  the 
hour?  The  large  beauty  of  the 
scene,  the  mystic  influence  of  firma- 
ment, mountain,  and  flood ; the 
human  interest  nearer  at  hand ; 
the  historic  memories ; the  dry 
warm  night,  all  bring  enjoyments 
that  seem  harmonised  by  the  strains 
that  rise  and  fall,  make  the  heart 
ache  with  yearning  memories,  or 
soothe  the  soul  with  sweet  unper- 
sonal wonder  and  content.  All 
around  people  are  moving  to  and 
fro ; beautiful  Polish  women  clad 
in  deep  mourning  for  the  woes  of 
their  crushed  country;  artists  of  all 
nations  come  to  study  the  treasures 
and  wonders  of  the  galleries ; languid 
Englishmen  who  seem  prepared  to 
suffer  all  things  ; young  couples  on 
their  wedding  tours;  belted  war- 
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riors  whose  spurs  ring  on  the  pave- 
ment, and  whose  hands  are  constant 
in  salute ; Frenchwomen  chatter- 
ing gaily,  and  discussing  perhaps 
the  old  vexed  question  si  un 
Allemand  pent  avoir  de  V esprit ; 
German  belles,  somewhat  over- 
dressed, but  adding  by  that  means 
local  colour  to  the  scene  ; Jews  from 
Posen  and  Leipzig;  students  with 
plaids  over  their  shoulders,  pro- 
fessors, statesmen ; all  drawn  abroad 
by  the  lovely  night,  by  the  soft 
wavering  music,  by  the  moving, 
living,  human  stream  that  passes 
to  and  fro.  You  are  not  greedy  of 
speech  in  that  hour ; silence  suits 
you  best.  Let  Beethoven,  and 
Strauss,  and  Schubert  speak ; as 
for  you,  you  will  hold  your  peace 
and  be  thankful. 

Quite  different  is  the  impression 
created  by  the  Volksgarten  or  the 
Neue  Welt  at  Vienna.  There  nature 
has  no  part.  The  booth  and  the 
orchestra  are  but  elegant  cockney- 
isms  ; the  flaring  gaslights,  the 
overdressed  women,  many  of  them 
evidently  lionnes  of  an  advanced 
type,  the  ostentatious  promenading 
to  and  fro  of  celebrities  dans  tous 
les  genres , may  amuse,  but  it  can 
do  nothing  more  for  you.  There  is 
a flare'  of  folly  and  a flavour  of 
vice  in  the  atmosphere  that  takes 
the  sweetness  out  of  the  scene. 
You  will  not  care  to  be  silent  here, 
or  to  go  home  softly  under  the 
shining  stars,  fearful  lest  a jarring 
or  unsympathetic  word  brush  some- 
thing, you  know  not  what,  of  sacred 
from  your  soul.  Such  places  are, 
I suppose,  much  like  the  Vauxhall 
of  our  fathers,  or  the  Cremorne  of 
later  days.  But  they  are  excep- 
tional in  Germany,  where  for  the 
most  part  a blameless  sobriety  of 
demeanour  makes  the  public  gardens 
of  the  towns  the  customary  resort 
of  families,  fathers  and  sons,  mothers 
and  daughters,  meeting  there  in 
friendly  intercourse. 

This  inborn  love  of  music  it 
is  that  draws  Germans  together 


and  fills  their  theatres,  their 
concert-rooms,  their  public  gar- 
dens. Every  German  man  and 
woman  is  born  with  the  musical 
instinct ; in  many  it  grows  to  be  a 
passion;  in  the  poorest  German 
villages  you  will  be  certain  to  find 
an  admirable  quartett ; the  school- 
master, the  miller,  the  sexton,  and 
the  shoemaker  will  meet  and  play 
their  Bach  or  Mendelssohn,  Spohr 
or  Haydn,  with  all  the  diligence 
and  love  of  conscientious  musicians. 
Boys  and  girls  sing  the  touching 
melodies  of  the  mountains  and  the 
woods,  the  wild,  plaintive  Volks - 
lieder  and  Weisen,  with  mar- 
vellous precision.  One  hears  the 
goatherd  on  the  mountains,  the 
Jdger , and  the  Sennerinn , all  carolling 
at  their  work,  and  Jodel  answering 
Jodel  from  height  to  height.  Pious 
pilgrims  passing  across  the  lakes 
from  shrine  to  shrine  lift  up  their 
voices  in  song,  and  borne  across 
the  waters  in  the  midst  of  a vast 
and  solemn  nature,  such  simple 
strains  fall  like  gentle  messages 
from  another  world  upon  the  heart. 
The  soldier  sings  as  he  keels  the 
regimental  pot  and  pipe- clays  his 
belt  and  breeches  ; the  laundress 
sings  amongst  her  suds  ; the  smith 
chants  a jolly  stave  in  praise  of  the 
hammer  and  anvil.  In  the  dusk  of  the 
evening  Chateaubriand  speaks,  in 
his  Memoir es  d’  Outre-Tomb  e,  of  see- 
ing young  workgirls,  basket  on  arm, 
young  workmen  carrying  the  tools 
of  their  trades,  passing  into  a hall. 
A noted  page  is  given  to  them,  and 
with  one  consent  several  hundred 
voices  join  in  marvellous  precision, 
sending  up  a grand  chorus  to  the 
rafters.  Each  one  takes  up  his 
belongings  and  goes  his  sober  way, 
leaving  the  clear-sighted  old  Dip- 
lomat to  remark  that  the  French 
sont  bien  loin  de  ce  sentiment  de 
Vharmonie , moyen  puissant  de  civi- 
lisation, gui  a introduit  dans  la 
chaumiere  des  'pay sans  de  VAlle- 
magne  une  education  gui  mangue  d 
nos  hommes  rustigues.  Partout  oil 
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il  y a un  piano,  il  n’y  a plus  de 
grossierete.  (Berlin,  1816.) 

He  is  probably  not  mistaken.  A 
German  m,ay  be  rough  and  rude ; 
he  may  be  a bear  (as  John  may 
be  a bull)  ; but  in  him  the  ele- 
ments of  the  ‘ tiger  and  the  ape  ’ 
are  entirely  absent.  The  wildest 
German  democrat  will  never  lose 
a certain  reverence  for  humanity ; 
and  no  German  woman  could  by 
any  possibility  develop  into  the 
hideous  tricoteuse  of  the  Reign  of 
Terror,  or  that  yet  more  ghastly  pro- 
duct the  petroleuse  of  the  Commune. 
The  difference  is  not  one  of  de- 
gree, but  of  kind.  The  bands  of 
young  journeymen  artisans  you 
meet  in  the  summer  twilight  are 
singing ; the  girl  stands  at  the 
door,  and  ‘Mein  Lieb’  ist  auf  der 
W anderscliaft  ’ floats  from  her  lips  ; 
gangs  of  little  children  in  the  warm 
May  night,  coming  through  the 
town  gates  out  of  the  meadows 
beyond,  with  boxes  full  of  cock- 
chafers, chant  in  their  shrill  child- 
ish trebles,  ‘ Maikafer,  flieg  those 
students  are  about  to  give  a fa- 
vourite professor  a Standchen  ; that 
band  of  wandering  minstrels  are 
miners,  as  by  the  insignia  em- 
broidered on  their  coat-sleeves  you 
may  see,  going  to  some  great  fair 
or  Messe  in  the  neighbouring  State. 

Amongst  the  amusements  of  Ger- 
man life  that  bore  the  so-called 
‘ musical  party’  is  unknown.  People 
who  love  music  come  together ; 
they  play  their  trios  or  quartettes  ; 
sing  their  duos  and  solos,  madri- 
gals and  glees  ; stop,  take  this  or 
that  passage  over  again ; discuss 
the  composer’s  intention ; try  it 
one  way  and  another,  enjoy  it,  and 
pass  on  to  fresh  enjoyments.  There 
is  no  yawning  audience  bored  to 
death  in  the  background,  longing 
to  talk ; guilty,  perhaps,  of  that 
indiscretion,  to  the  fury  or  despair 
of  the  performer,  and  the  mute 
misery  of  the  hostess.  There  is 
no  ‘showing  off’  and  forced  ac- 
clamations, no  grimace,  and  no 


vanity  in  the  German  evening. 
These  lovers  of  music  meet  toge- 
ther with  the  reverence  and  sim- 
plicity of  primitive  Christians  read- 
ing the  legacies  of  the  evangelists  ; 
and  having  interpreted  their  be- 
loved masters  to  the  best  of  their 
abilities,  go  their  quiet  way  re- 
joicing. Of  the  absurdity  of  gather- 
ing a crowd  of  unmusical  people 
together,  calling  it  a ‘ musical 
party,’  and  paying  a professional 
person  to  bore  the  assembly,  the 
sincere  German  mind  is,  happily, 
incapable. 

After  these  open-air  concerts  you 
have  the  theatre.  With  us  the 
flare  of  the  footlights  always  smacks 
somewhat  of  dissipation.  To  have 
been  often  to  the  theatre  seems  to 
savour  of  frivolity,  perhaps  even  of 
extravagance.  They  manage  these 
things  better  in  Germany,  where 
theatre- going  enters  as  much  into 
the  daily  existence  of  men  and 
women  as  the  meals  they  eat  and 
the  clothes  they  wear.  The  drama 
is  regarded  seriously  ; the  stage  is 
not  looked  upon  merely  as  a source 
of  amusement ; it  is  treated  as  a 
potent  means  of  education,  moral  as  ' 
well  as  intellectual.  Princes  of  the 
smaller  States  are  princely  in  their 
support  of  the  drama  : the  Ministry 
for  Public  Instruction  votes  its 
yearly  sum,  and  the  Grand  Duke 
adds  his  munificent  contribution; 
as  Goethe  says,  German  culture 
owes  more  to  the  liberality  and 
generous  encouragement  of  the 
little,  despised,  so-called  ‘ tin-pot’ 
State  Governments  than  she  is 
ever  likely  to  owe  to  the  more 
distant  Imperial  sympathies  of  a 
united  Fatherland.  Had  Dresden, 
Weimar,  Hanover,  Stuttgardt,  and 
Brunswick  been  only  provincial 
towns,  surely  results  would  have 
been  far  different  from  what  they 
are. 

According  to  the  terms  of  your 
abonnement  you  will  be  able  to  go 
more  or  less  frequently  to  the 
theatre.  Generally  a lady  will 
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arrange  to  liaye  lier  fauteuil  on  the 
same  night  with,  and  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of,  friends.  Men  are 
not  allowed  in  the  dress  circle,  nor 
women  in  the  stalls,  which  are  de- 
voted to  the  ubiquitous  military. 
Officers  obtain  their  abonnement 
under  specially  favourable  condi- 
tions, and  are  free  to  come  and  go 
without  worry  from  box-keepers  or 
seat- guardians.  It  is  the  correct  thing 
for  them  to  put  in  an  appearance 
for  an  hour  or  so  during  the  evening. 
If  his  Royal  Highness  be  there  he 
is  better  pleased  to  see  the  parterre 
of  his  pleasure-house  filled  with  gay 
uniforms.  Should  the  play  weary 
or  the  ballet  bore  him,  he  can  look 
down  with  pride  on  his  gallant 
little  army,  and  think  what  fine 
fellows  it  is  composed  of.  Next  to 
the  royal  box  is  the  Fremdenloge, 
generally  occupied  by  distinguished 
strangers  passing  through  the  town. 
The  names  and  titles  of  its  occupants 
will  be  duly  chronicled  in  to-mor- 
row’s Anzeige.  You  are  at  liberty 
to  sell  your  ticket  of  abonnement 
should  other  engagements  prevent 
your  availing  yourself  of  it.  The 
agent  will  charge  you  a small  com- 
mission for  conducting  the  trans- 
action. A lady  goes  to  the  theatre 
with  her  maid  or  a friend,  and  with- 
out any  impropriety  returns  after 
the  same  simple  fashion.  The  per- 
formances will  begin  at  6.30  or  7 
at  latest,  and  she  will  be  at  home 
again  by  9 or  sooner.  In  the  theatre, 
as  in  the  coffee-garden,  strict  division 
of  the  sexes.  In  larger  towns,  where 
the  passing  through  of  mauy 
travellers  makes  the  local  laws  less 
stringent,  it  is  not  unusual  to  see 
men  and  women  sitting  together, 
but  they  are  almost  invariably 
strangers  and  pilgrims.  Birds  of  pas- 
sage enjoy  a freedom  in  such  particu- 
lars that  the  Einheimischen  cannot 
boast ; and  it  is  all  these  easy  privi- 
leges, these  rational,  inexpensive, 
and  early  amusements,  that  make 
a residence  in  Germany  so  charming 
to  English  people  whose  intelligence 


is  perhaps  in  advance  of  their  means; 
who  are  ready  to  forego  the  parade 
of  life,  if  they  may  only  taste  some 
of  its  reasonables pleasures;  to  whom 
menservants  and  maidservants  and 
rent  and  taxes  at  home  are  ruinous 
items  ; and  who  are  willing  to  take 
out  in  culture  what  they  sacrifice  in 
comfort. 

I wish  that  space  allowed  me 
to  speak  more  at  length  of  Ger- 
man actors  and  actresses.  Of  the 
former  many  are  men  of  deep  and 
sound  knowledge,  who  love  their 
profession,  honour  and  are  an 
honour  to  it.  Actresses  are  not 
unfrequently  women  of  recognised 
character  and  worth.  It  is  no  un- 
common thing  for  a favourite  actress 
to  remain  twenty , thirty,  or  forty  years 
faithful  to  one  stage.  ‘ Our  Frau 
Muller,’  1 our  good  Mullerinn,’  and 
similar  terms  of  affectionate  pro- 
prietorship sound  pleasant  in  our 
ears  when  applied  to  these  faithful, 
patient  friends  of  the  public.  It  is 
almost  a matter  of  course,  on 
going  into  a shop  where  you  are  well 
known  the  day  after  any  important 
piece  has  been  played,  that  the 
shopkeeper  will  ask,  ‘Well,  what 
did  the  gnadige  Frau  think  of  the 
Gretchen  or  the  Clarchen  of  our  good 
Meyer  last  night  ? ’ And  * the  smooth- 
faced, snub-nosed  rogue’  will  soon 
let  you  know  (without  any  pertness 
or  undue  familiarity,  be  it  observed) 
that  whosoever  else  may  be  igno- 
rant, he  knows  his  Faust,  and  his 
Egmont,  and  his  Minna  von  Barn- 
helm  down  to  the  ground.  Actresses 
of  good  character  are  invited  to  the 
better-class  bourgeois  tables,  where 
they  are  honoured  guests ; they  mix 
freely  with  the  unmarried  daughters 
of  the  family,  and  are  as  sober 
in  their  attire  and  demeanour  as 
the  tamest  of  the  respectabilities 
they  frequent. 

After  the  theatre  the  ball.  The 
country  that  invented  the  waltz 
understands  the  ball  to  perfection. 
No  crushing  and  crowding  into 
small  carpeted  rooms,  inadequately 
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furnished  with,  waxed  dancing- 
druggets;  no  trampling  and  tear- 
ing, no  buffeting  and  ricocheting, 
no  sitting  on  stairs  or  standing  at 
drawing-room  doors  with  your  train 
on  the  next  landing-place.  Firstly, 
no  one  gives  a ball  in  Germany  un- 
less he  have  a ball-room  to  offer 
his  guests.  Nevertheless,  a vast 
amount  of  picnic  balls,  subscrip- 
tion balls,  and  officers’  balls  are 
given  at  very  moderate  expense,  and 
to  the  unlimited  satisfaction  of  every- 
one concerned.  A picnic  ball  is 
managed  as  follows  : Some  happy 

householder  has  a ball-room,  but 
does  not  feel  justified  in  going  to  the 
expense  of  a large  entertainment. 
He  is  asked  to  lend  his  room.  One 
or  other  of  the  bachelors  of  society 
draws  out  a list  of  families  to  be 
invited ; it  is  sent  round,  and,  if  you 
accept,  the  stewards  forward  you  in 
a day  or  two  a ticket,  with  a list 
of  the  things  you  are  to  contri- 
bute ; as,  for  instance,  c two  fowls, 
three  pounds  of  coffee,  an  Eistorte, 
and  a SandJcuchen.’  These  you 
send  in  on  the  appointed  day ; the 
host  probably  contributes  the  lights, 
and  perhaps  the  music  ; or,  if  the 
ball  be  given  in  an  hotel,  the  land- 
lord supplies  lights  and  service  for 
a moderate  amount ; the  sum  is 
divided  amongst  the  subscribers,  and 
the  result  is  a maximum  of  pleasure 
at  a minimum  of  expense. 

At  all  balls,  whether  Court,  pri- 
vate, or  subscription,  the  office  of 
conducting  the  dances  is  entrusted 
to  a Vortanzer.  He  will  generally 
be  chosen  from  amongst  the  most 
accomplished  and  agreeable  of  his 
set ; ‘ ein  flotter  Kerl,’  as  the  old 
fellows  will  call  him,  with  a chuck- 
ling admiration,  half  pride,  half  envy. 
He  will  arrange  the  sequences  of 
the  dances,  give  the  band  the  signal 
to  commence  and  that  to  leave  off. 
He  leads  the  dances,  calling  out 
‘ Two  turns  round  the  room,  six 
couples  to  follow.’  By  these  means 
perfect  order  is  preserved ; ladies  do 
not  get  overheated;  there  is  no  de- 


struction of  the  c properties,’  and 
your  dress  will  be  as  immaculate  at 
the  end  of  the  evening  as  when  you 
entered  the  room.  The  non-dancing 
guests  stand  round,  in  an  outer 
circle,  looking  at  the  gyrations  of 
the  younger  folk,  and  division  after 
division  of  dancers,  the  number 
regulated  by  the  size  of  the  room, 
follows  in  turn  the  lead  of  the  Vor- 
tanzer, until  everyone  has  had  the 
pleasure  of  flying  in  unimpeded  pro- 
gress quite  as  often  as  is  good  for 
him  over  the  polished  parquet.  The 
dance  over,  instantaneous  division 
of  the  sexes ; the  young  man  wheels 
right  about  face,  clicks  his  heels 
together,  drops  his  head  so  that  his 
bump  of  self-esteem  may  be  in- 
spected without  difficulty,  and  im- 
mediately withdraws.  The  cotillon, 
only  struggling  into  popularity  here, 
is  the  crowning  point  of  the  even- 
ing’ s pleasure,  and  invariably  fini  shes 
the  ball.  It  is  the  Gefuhlstanz. 
You  not  only  spend  a long  (and  it 
is  presumed  agreeable)  time  with 
the  partner  of  your  choice,  but  you 
are  sought  out  for  extra  tours , and 
in  your  turn  have  to  seek,  after  a 
fashion  that  causes  much  amuse- 
ment and  many  surmises  as  to  the 
elective  affinities  of  the  hemispheres 
wandering  in  space. 

Picnics  are  a favourite  diversion 
in  Germany.  They  are  not  what 
we  understand  by  the  term.  The 
young  ladies  are  in  their  best  bibs 
and  tuckers,  the  young  men  feel- 
ing fish-out-of-waterish  in  plain 
clothes,  the  old  people  toiling  and 
panting  after  the  young  ones  ; 
everyone  rather  affected,  rather 
afraid  it  will  rain,  rather  sorry 
their  shoes  are  so  tight.  A little 
niggling  demure  walk  through  a 
weedy  wood;  much  genteel  gig- 
gling, exclamations  of  terror  at 
rustic  horrors,  gnats,  and  a general 
sense  of  having  your  best  clothes 
on,  with  salad  and  pancakes  in  a 
tumble-down  inn  garden,  form  the 
rural  delights  of  the  day.  Division 
of  the  sexes  is  apparently  not  quite 
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so  strict  as  usual,  but  none  of  the 
lambs  are  allowed  to  stray ; tbe  flock 
is  kept  well  together,  a vigilant  old 
sheepdog  or  two  always  on  the  look- 
out. 

There  is  no  space  to  describe  the 
sleighing  parties,  with  their  hardly- 
to-be-hinted -at  privilege  of  a kiss 
from  the  lady  of  your  choice,  and 
we  must  pass  on  to  the  best-beloved 
and  best-abused  of  all  German 
amusements,  the  Kaffee-Gesellschaft. 
Strictest  division  of  the  sexes.  Mys- 
tery, hated  of  men,  adored  by  wo- 
men. The  Kaffee  is  an  afternoon 
entertainment,  generally  commenc- 
ing about  four  o’clock.  Strong 
coffee,  chocolate  flavoured  with 
vanilla  and  beaten  up  with  eggs 
and  cream ; every  imaginable  kind 
of  Geback  (i.e.  cakes  of  a richness 
to  make  itself  remembered),  Sand - 
torte , and  finally  Fistorte , are  the 
luxuries  upon  which  you  may  regale 
yourself.  Yet  still  others  are  pro- 
vided. It  is  a perfect  orgie  of 
scandal.  At  every  word  a reputa- 
tion dies.  A flutter  of  animation 
runs  through  the  company  as  the 
best-informed  lady  produces  bit  by 
bit  her  sensational  details.  Ahs, 
and  ohs,  and  head-waggings,  and 
shoulder-shruggings  relieve  the  feel- 
ings of  the  fair  censors  ; while  they 
* murder  characters  to  kill  time.’ 
To  sit  in  circles  and  slander ; to 
snatch  scandal  from  your  servants, 
and  listen  to  the  libels  of  your 
' Friseurinn ; to  collect  calumnies  and 
grasp  greedily  at  mean  gossip ; to 
whisper,  to  insinuate,  to  malign,  to 
backbite,  to  bear  false  witness,  and 
to  revel  in  envies  and  jealousies  and 
all  uncharitableness,  seem  too  often 
to  be  the  chartered  privileges  of  the 
votaresses  who  celebrate  these  rites. 
Had  men  been  present,  for  very 


shame  the  chattering  tongues  must 
have  spared  many  a reputation  now 
torn  to  tatters ; but  men  abominate 
the  very  name  of  a Kaffee, and  do  not 
hesitate  to  declare  roundly  that  they 
consider  a Kaffee-  Gesellschaft  an 
‘ immoral  institution.’  Many  gentle 
ladies  have  deplored  to  me  the  low, 
personal  bone  and  the  vulgar  gossip 
they  have  to  endure  in  these  (so- 
called)  ‘ ladies  parties,’  and  heartily 
deprecated  the  institution  from 
which  they  had  not  the  courage  to 
entirely  detach  themselves. 

Only  an  elderly  lady,  a grande  dame 
de  par  le  monde,  whose  age  places 
her  beyond  scandal,  and  whose  rank 
elevates  her  above  criticism,  can 
venture  to  invite  men  to  a Kaffee - 
Gesellschaft.  Of  such  pleasant 
afternoons  I retain  a lively  remem- 
brance. Our  hostess,  an  ex- Austrian 
ambassadress,  received  us  with  her 
secretary  and  dame  de  compagnie  in 
attendance.  Pretty  young  women 
with  their  husbands,  old  devoted 
friends,  gallant  generals  en  retraite , 
diplomates  of  the  snuff-box  and  gold- 
button  period,  a stately  dowager  or 
two,  a pleasant,  comely  old  maid  or 
so,  any  young  officer  or  civilian  who 
had  claims  to  distinction,  made  up 
our  dear  old  friend’s  ‘ afternoons.’ 
People  felt  honoured  by  her  invita- 
tion ; and  with  all  the  decent  order, 
and  even  modest  state,  of  her  entour- 
age she  was  so  lively,  so  simple,  so 
utterly  herself,  that  these  little 
gatherings,  merry  and  unrestrained 
as  they  were,  seemed  to  recall  the 
time  when  the  true  grand  ton  was 
struck  in  the  tone  of  simplicity,  and 
to  tell  us  something  of  the  charm, 
the  gentle  wit,  and  the  graceful 
courtesies  of  a day  long  since  gone 
by.  If  only  every  Kaffee-Gesell- 
schaft  were  like  this  ! 
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WHAT  WAS  PRIMITIVE  CHRISTIANITY  ? 
By  Francis  William  Newman. 


IT  is  easy  to  lay  hands  on  half-a- 
dozen  tracts  which  essay  to 
answer  the  question,  What  is  Chris- 
tianity ? One,  also,  of  last  year  de- 
clares the  question  to  he  unanswer- 
able. But,  when  certain  persons 
of  note  entitle  themselves  Old  Catho- 
lics, in  contrast  to  the  novelty  of 
Papal  Infallibility,  this  may  remind 
us  that  Protestantism  itself  arose  as 
an  effort  to  go  back  to  the  early 
Church ; yet  when  presently  among 
Protestants  some  endeavoured  to  re- 
turn to  the  earliest  doctrine,  forth- 
with they  were  treated  as  heretics 
by  the  very  men  who  were  claiming 
their  own  freedom  of  judgment. 
Thus  Calvin  burned  Servetus,  when 
Servetus  was  but  studying  the  same 
problem  as  Calvin — that  of  re- 
covering the  ‘ primitive  ’ faith.  To 
ask,  What  is  Christianity  ? — the  re- 
ligion being,  avowedly,  historical 
and  transmitted — apparently  ought 
to  mean  asking  what  it  was  at  first. 
If  the  reply  were  wholly  obscure, 
no  pretension  of  authority  would  be 
tenable.  By  the  hypothesis  itself, 
the  religion  came  pure  out  of  the 
fountain  : hence  the  first  effort  must 
be,  to  learn  what  was  its  primitive 
state.  Unless  our  trusted  docu- 
ments are  deplorably  deficient,  the 
problem,  being  historical,  must  be 
soluble  to  moderate  learning,  if  there 
be  no  bias  in  the  enquirer.  That 
the  documents,  called  the  New  Tes- 
tament, are  both  trustworthy  and 
adequate,  is  an  axiom  with  all  the 
Protestant  Churches. 

It  does  not  belong  to  the  present 
writer  to  affect  novelty  or  to  claim 
discovery ; for  the  research  has,  in 
all  principal  points,  been  made  long 
since  by  competent  and  thorougniy 
honest  talent..  Yet,  strange  as  it 
may  seem,  very  few  whose  minds 
move  in  the  Anglican  or  in  the 
Evangelical  Nonconformist  circles 
have  heard  the  argument  at  all; 


namely,  because  all  the  books  which 
contain  it  have  been  sealed  against 
them  — have  been  vilified  and 
frowned  down  as  heretical.  Nay, 
until  1813  it  was  actually  a penal 
offence  to  deny  the  Trinity.  Though 
every  man  of  moderate  erudition 
knows  that  the  creed  called  Atha- 
nasian  is  much  later  in  time  than 
Athanasius,  and  different  in  doc- 
trine ; moreover,  arose  in  the  Latin, 
not  in  the  Greek  Church ; yet  the 
clergy  in  Convocation  sedulously 
sustain  this  creed,  of  which  Arch- 
bishop Tillotson  said  the  Church 
would  be  well  rid.  The  clerical 
zeal  for  so  extreme,  so  bigoted,  and 
so  late  a development  is,  of  course, 
highly  influential  in  deterring  the 
pious  laity  from  reading  any  Uni- 
tarian treatises,  however  wise  and 
learned.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
modern  assailants  of  Christianity 
generally  add  their  force  to  nail 
down  upon  it  whatever  they  regard 
as  most  offensive  to  reason  and  to 
sound  morals.  Some  will  have  it 
that  Romanism  alone  is  perfect 
Christianity.  One  tract  in  my 
hands,  by  an  energetic  lady,  lays 
down  that  the  very  essence  of  the 
religion  is  atonement  for  sin  by  the 
shedding  of  a prophet’s  blood,  or  the 
blood  of  one  greater  than  a prophet; 
and  that  without  this  the  religion 
never  had  reason  to  exist : thereupon 
she  confutes  and  tramples  down 
this  doctrine  with  great  force  of 
reasoning,  believing  that  she  hereby 
annihilates  the  religion  fundamen- 
tally. Such  attacks  confirm  num- 
bers in  the  belief  that  this  was  in- 
deed the  primitive  faith. 

On  the  present  occasion  it  is  not 
intended  to  defend,  nor  yet  to  attack 
Christianity : a purely  historical  ex- 
position is  aimed  at.  All  ought  to 
fce  able,  with  the  New  Testament 
in  their  hands,  to  appreciate  the 
argument,  and  assign  to  it  the  due 
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weight — if  only  they  are  calm  and  de- 
sirous of  historical  truth . Those  dis- 
putants who  plunge  into  anin definite 
number  of  Greek  and  Latin  works, 
called  ‘ Fathers,’  of  course  get  into 
depths  where  the  unlearned  laity 
cannot  follow.  But  the  earliest  of 
the  ‘ Fathers  ’ is  confessedly  later 
than  the  New  Testament ; perhaps 
indeed  most  of  the  learned  clergy 
will  insist,  later  than  the  latest 
hook.  Hence  it  is  needless  and  just 
now  useless  to  appeal  to  any  volume 
but  that  of  which  Chillingworth 
said,  ‘ The  Bible,  and  the  Bible  only  ’ 
(meaning,  we  suppose,  the  New 
Testament),  ‘is  the  religion  of  Pro- 
testants.’ The  sixth  article  of  the 
Anglican  Church  virtually  assents 
to  this  in  forbidding  the  imposition 
of  tenets  which  cannot  be  proved 
from  Holy  Scripture. 

That  volume  contains  five  books 
which  profess  to  be  historical,  viz. 
four  Gospels  and  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.  Important  historical  mat- 
ter is  contained  also  in  the  Epistles 
of  Paul,  of  which  all  that  bear  his 
name  are  by  most  of  us  esteemed 
genuine.  Indeed,  some  learned  Ger- 
mans throw  doubt  on  all  but  four 
epistles;  but  these  four  are  just 
those  which  supply  cardinal  facts. 
The  Epistle  of  James  is  equally  im- 
portant. That  Paul  came  suddenly 
in  as  a new  teacher,  and  was  re- 
garded with  the  utmost  jealousy  by 
the  Jerusalem  Church,  is  distinctly 
shown  in  Acts  xxi.  21  ; in  fact, 
Paul  himself,  in  his  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians,  states  his  contrast  of  doc- 
trine far  more  vividly.  He  narrates 
his  vehement  attack  on  Peter,  face 
to  face,  and  the  great  hostility  of 
the  Jerusalem  Christians  to  himself. 
Indeed,  their  molestation  of  his 
converts  even  carried  him  into  the 
wish  ‘ that  they  were  cut  off  ’ — 
whether  that  is  to  mean  removed 
from  this  world  by  a Divine  judg- 
ment, or  excommunicated.  The 
two  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians, 
from  end  to  end,  allude  to  the  vio- 
lent opposition  made  to  him  by 


Christians  from  Jerusalem — ‘false 
apostles,  transforming  themselves 
info  apostles  of  Christ.’  To  the  Gala- 
tians he  describes  them  as  ‘ certain 
who  came  from  James,’  and  there 
takes  occasion  to  speak  slightingly 
of  the  three  chief  apostles,  James, 
Peter,  and  John.  Such  being  the 
early  relation  of  Paul  to  the  actual 
disciples  of  Jesus  and  primary 
leaders  of  the  Church,  it  is  against 
all  good  sense  to  confuse  his  doc- 
trine with  theirs,  and  call  the  mixed 
mass  the  ‘ primitive  ’ doctrine.  It 
is  evident  that  there  was  a Chris- 
tianity earlier  than  Paul’s ; and  we 
ought  to  try  to  find  what  it  was. 
Indeed,  Paul  claims  independence 
for  his  gospel,  and  entitles  it  his 
own ; and  by  reiterating  a deliberate 
curse  (Galat.  i.  8,  9)  on  those  who 
preach  another  gospel  (by  whom  he 
confessedly  means  Christians  from 
Jerusalem)  he  sets  forth  that  in 
his  mind  the  two  doctrines  were 
fundamentally  different.  If  the  con- 
verts adopt  the  gospel  taught  them 
from  Jerusalem,  Jesus  Christ  (he 
says)  shall  profit  them  nothing. 

If  now,  laving  aside  all  prepos- 
sessions, we  read  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  we  presently  find  clearly 
enough,  if  not  the  primitive  gospel, 
yet  certainly  a doctrine  earlier 
than  Paul’s.  Readers  will  probably 
allow  one  to  take  for  granted  that 
Paul  preached  a superhuman  Mes- 
siah. Indeed,  the  older  school  of 
Unitarians  were  unwilling  to  admit 
this,  and  strained  hard  to  get  rid 
of  it ; but  in  this  matter  the  Trini- 
tarian school  certainly  have  the 
advantage  over  them.  Not  that 
they  can  establish  the  ecclesiastical 
Trinity  from  his  writings  ; but  they 
victoriously  prove  that  he  placed 
Christ  on  a pinnacle  far  above  the 
human,  and  believed  His  pre-exist- 
ence. To  the  Corinthians  he  says : 
‘ Though  the  heathen  have  gods 
many  and  lords  many,  yet  unto  us 
there  is  but  one  God — the  Father, 
of  whom  are  all  things ; and  one 
Lord — Jesus  Christ,  by  whom  are 
Q 2 
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all  things.’  This  is  the  keynote  of 
the  first  transcendental  doctrine  con- 
cerning the  person  of  Christ ; ‘ by 
Him  the  Father  created  the  worlds;’ 
which  of  course  implies  Christ’s 
pre-existence.  He  was  ‘ the  first- 
born of  all  creation.’  Paul  in- 
vokes Him  and  prays  to  Him,  and 
makes  Him  virtually  a second  Divine 
Spirit,  even  while  reserving  for  the 
Father  exclusively  the  title  of  the 
One  God — £ the  Blessed  and  only 
Potentate,  whom  no  man  hath  seen, 
nor  can  see.’ 

In  contrast  to  Paul’s  tenet  of  a 
superhuman  Jesus,  whose  death  and 
resurrection  set  men  free  from  the 
works  of  the  law,  let  us  gather  up 
the  doctrines  advanced  as  Chris- 
tianity in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
To  be  accurate,  it  is  safest  to  pro- 
ceed from  chapter  to  chapter. 

Ch.  I.  opens  by  announcing  the 
bodily  and  visible  ascension  of  Jesus 
to  heaven,  and  the  prophecy  by  two 
angels  that  He  shall  come  back  in 
like  manner.  It  also  implies  that 
Jesus  will  ‘ restore  the  kingdom  to 
Israel’  at  a time  not  yet  distinctly 
revealed.  Ch.  II.  declares  from 
the  prophet  Joel  that  a great  and 
notable  day  of  the  Lord  is  to  come, 
with  vast  physical  convulsion  ; but 
before  it  comes,  God  is  to  pour  out 
His  Spirit  on  all  flesh.  That  out- 
pouring (it  says)  is  commenced; 
and  whoever  shall  call  on  the  name 
of  the  Lord  shall  be  saved  [in  that 
day].  Jesus  is  now  exalted  by  God, 
and  is  made  both  Lord  and  Christ. 
Let  them  therefore  repent  and  be 
baptised  in  the  name  of  Jesus  the 
Christ,  and  they  shall  receive  the 
gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Peter  there- 
fore exhorts  each  ‘ to  save  himself 
from  this  untoward  generation.’ 
Ch.  III.  entitles  Jesus  ‘ the  Prince 
of  Life,’  murdered  by  the  Jews,  but 
raised  from  the  dead  by  God.  Peter 
insists  that  this  calamitous  event 
was  a fulfilment  of  the  prophecy 
that  Messiah  must  suffer.  He  ex- 
horts them  to  repent,  that  their  sins 
may  be  blotted  out  when  the  time  of 


refreshing  shall  come  from  the  face 
of  the  Lord  [God],  who  will  send 
Jesus  Christ,  whom  the  heaven 
must  keep  until  the  time  of  restitu- 
tion. The  hearers  (says  he)  are 
the  children  of  the  prophets : to 
them  therefore  first  God  sent  His 
servant  (7raT^a)  Jesus,  to  bless  them 
by  turning  them  away  from  their 
iniquities.  [Nothing  about  bloody 
sacrifice  and  atonement.]  Ch.  IV. 
represents  the  Apostles  as  ‘ preach- 
ing through  Jesus  the  resurrection 
from  the  dead,’  and  avowing  that 
there  is  no  salvation  except  through 
Him.  Ch.  Y.  declares  that  God 
hStli  exalted  Jesus  to  be  a Prince 
and  a Saviour , to  give  repent- 
ance to  Israel  and  forgiveness  of 
sins.  [Again  no  hint  of  bloody 
atonement  or  sacrifice.]  In  spite 
of  the  rulers,  the  Apostles  ‘ spread 
the  glad  tidings  that  Jesus  is  the 
Messiah.’  Ch.  "VI.  makes  false  wit- 
nesses impute  to  Stephen  the  deacon 
the  blasphemy  of  saying  that  Jesus 
will  overthrow  Mosaism.  Ch.  VII. 
represents  Stephen  as  preaching 
(we  are  to  suppose)  the  Gospel. 
But  he  does  nothing  but  recite 
Jewish  history,  and  bitterly  accuse 
his  hearers  as  treading  in  the  mur- 
derous steps  of  their  forefathers. 
No  word  of  Christianity  is  put  into 
his  mouth,  unless  the  last  be  such, 
in  which  he  sees  the  Son  of  Man  on 
the  right  hand  of  God.  The  writer 
evidently  understands  him  to  mean 
J esus,  and  supposes  the  multitude  so 
to  have  understood  him.  Ch.  VIII. 
makes  Philip  the  deacon  baptise  a 
man,  on  the  confession,  ‘ I believe 
that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of 
God.’  [So  stands  our  version;  but 
the  whole  verse  is  absent  in  the 
Sinaitic  Codex  of  Tischendorf.] 
Ch.  IX.  tells  us  that  Paul,  when 
converted,  preached  that  Christ  was 
the  Son  of  God.  In  Ch.  X.  Peter 
announces  to  Cornelius  that  in 
every  nation  God  accepts  pious 
hearts  and  righteous  deeds ; that 
Jesus  was  anointed  by  God  with 
the  Holy  Spirit  and  power,  and  is 
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Lord  of  all.  He  is  ordained  of  God 
to  be  Judge  of  living  and  dead. 
Through  the  name  of  Jesus  [not  by 
his  blood']  every  believer  will  receive 
remission  of  sins.  Ch.  XI.  and 
XII.  have  no  doctrine  in  them.  So 
ends  the  former  part  of  the  Acts. 
The  rest  is  concerned  with  Paul, 
and  nearly  drops  Peter  and  the 
Jerusalem  Apostles.  It  begins  from 
Antioch  as  the  new  centre. 

Ch.  XIII.  represents  Paul  preach- 
ing. He  declares  that  God  raised 
from  the  dead  Jesus,  of  the  seed  of 
David,  and  made  Him  a Saviour  to 
Israel:  therefore  through  Him  is 
preached  unto  them  forgiveness  qf 
sins.  In  Ch.  XIY.  no  definite  doc- 
trine is  named.  In  Ch.  XY.  the 
controversy  about  Mosaism  opens. 
Ch.  XYI.  is  mere  narrative.  In 
Ch.  XYII.  Paul  avows  that  Messiah 
needed  to  suffer  and  rise,  and  Jesus 
was  this  Messiah.  Further,  he 
preaches  at  Athens  good  sound 
theism,  adding  that  God  has  raised 
a man  from  the  dead  to  give  to  us 
assurance  of  resurrection,  and  has 
appointed  a day  in  which  that  man 
will  judge  the  world  in  righteous- 
ness. Ch.  XIX.  tells  nothing  of 
doctrine.  Ch.  XX.  contains  a much 
contested  text,  in  which  Paul  is 
made  £o  say  to  the  elders  of  Ephesus, 
‘ the  Church  of  God,  which  He  has 
purchased  with  His  own  blood.’ 
Paul  does  not  speak  in  such  phra- 
seology elsewhere,  nor  does  any 
preacher  in  this  book  of  Acts.  It 
would  seem,  therefore,  that  the 
Unitarians  must  be  right,  who  in- 
sist that  the  true  reading  is  ‘ the 
Church  of  the  Lord.1  It  is  more  to 
the  purpose  here  to  remark  that 
from  the  mouth  of  Paul  the  state- 
ment ‘ Christ  purchased  (ttepi- 
£tcoii\oclto,  acquired)  His  Church  by 
His  own  blood ’ is  fitly  interpreted, 
‘ Christ  earned , or  won,  the  Church 
to  be  His  own  by  suffering  death;’ 
which  was  a condition  of  Messiah- 
ship  with  Paul.  The  rest  of  the 
book  hardly  adds  to  our  knowledge 
of  Paul’s  doctrines.  When  asked 


by  Felix  to  preach  to  him,  he  rea- 
soned ‘ of  righteousness,  temperance, 
and  judgment  to  come.’  To  Agrippa 
he  declares  that  the  celestial  Jesus 
sent  him  to  the  Gentiles,  to  turn 
them  from  darkness  to  light,  and 
from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God, 
that  they  might  receive  forgiveness 
of  sins  and  inheritance  among  them 
that  are  sanctified  by  faith  in  Jesus ; 

‘ therefore,’  says  Paul,  ‘ I preach  that 
men  should  repent  and  turn  to  God, 
and  do  works  meet  for  repentance.’ 
On  this  recital  what  are  we  to 
say  P Did  Paul,  in  addressing  the 
unconverted,  propound  to  them 
only  first  elements  of  faith,  reserv- 
ing his  harder  doctrines  for  more 
advanced  disciples?  or  did  these 
doctrines  exclusively  aim  to  argue 
down  the  Mosaic  ceremonial?  or 
have  we  here  (as  some  tell  us)  a 
fraudulent  attempt  by  the  compiler 
of  the  Acts  to  pare  down  Paul’s 
doctrine  into  harmony  with  Peter 
and  James?  Whichever  way  this 
controversy  may  be  decided,  the 
fact  must  remain  that  the  faith  by 
which  men  were  to  be  saved, 
according  to  the  documents  of  this 
compiler,  was  not  faith  in  bloody 
atonement,  nor  in  a Trinity,  nor  in 
an  incarnate  God,  nor  in  a pre- 
existing supernatural  man ; but 
only  in  a holy  man,  elevated  and 
glorified  by  God.  Indeed,  Acts  xiii. 
39  attributes  to  Paul,  when  he 
preaches  in  the  synagogue,  the 
characteristically  Pauline  sentiment, 
‘By  Jesus  all  that  believe  are 
justified  from  all  things  from  which 
ye  could  not  be  justified  by  the  law 
of  Moses.1  This  gives  the  key  to 
his  harsh  metaphors  or  enigmas. 
In  his  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  who 
had  been  seduced  by  Jerusalem 
Christians  to  believe  that  Mosaism 
was  essential  to  salvation,  Paul 
urges  vehemently  that  the  death  of 
Christ  has  removed  the  curse  of 
the  Mosaic  law.  So  to  the  Ephesians 
he  insists  that  Gentiles,  once  far 
off,  are  brought  nigh  and  united  to 
Jews  by  the  blood  (i.e.  death)  of 
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Christ,  who  in  His  flesh  abolished 
the  enmity,  even  the  law  of  com- 
mandments contained  in  ordinances. 
This  union  of  Jew  and  Gentile  is 
the  great  ‘mystery,’  says  he,  now 
first  revealed.  It  would  seem  that 
in  this  way  alone  he  supposed  the 
blood  or  death  of  Christ  to  save 
and  reconcile  the  Gentiles.  Indeed, 
as  for  the  Jews,  it  delivered  them 
also  from  the  ceremonial  law  and 
its  curse.  His  Epistle  to  the 
Homans  was  written  to  a Church 
consisting  mainly  of  converted 
Jews.  All  its  topics  are  directed 
to  Hebrews  born.  Undoubtedly  it 
is  hard  to  discern  when  his  phrases 
are  merely  harsh  figure  and  strained 
analogy,  and  when  they  convey  as 
plain  prose  his  deliberate  and  per- 
manent doctrine.  When  he  tells 
the  Corinthians  that  the  ancient 
Hebrews  were  baptised  to  Moses 
in  the  Red  Sea ; that  a spiritual 
Rock  followed  (!)  them,  of  which 
they  drank,  and  that  Rock  was 
Christ ; when  he  gravely  informs 
the  Galatians  that  Abraham’s  con- 
cubine Hagar  means  Mount  Sinai, 
and  Mount  Sinai  means  Jerusalem 
which  is  in  bondage ; we  are  warned 
how  hasty  he  was,  how  fanciful, 
how  extravagant,  in  the  midst  of 
his  noble  sentiments.  When  to 
the  Corinthians  he  says,  ‘ Christ 
our  Passover  is  sacrificed  ( ervdrj ) 
for  us,’  eagerness  to  snatch  at  a 
metaphor  makes  him  overlook  that 
the  Paschal  Lamb  was  only  a food, 
not  a sacrificial  victim.  After-ages, 
ruminating  on  every  word  of  his  as 
a Divine  revelation,  converted  his 
casual  errors  into  germs  of  pesti- 
lence, and  adopted  him  as  an  in- 
spired master  of  bad  reasoning.  Un- 
happily he  gave  much  occasion  for 
mistake,  so  as  to  scandalise  James 
and  elicit  a grave  warning  from  the 
author  of  what  is  called  Peter’s 
Second  Epistle.  Moreover,  his 
doctrine  concerning  the  efficacy  of 
Christ’s  death  was  pushed  further 
by  another  theorist  of  his  school, 
a splendid  rhetorician.  According 


to  Luther’s  happy  conjecture  this 
was  Apollos,  a Jew  of  Alexandria  ; 
who,  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
seems  to  have  invented  the  idea 
that  Christ  was  at  once  High  Priest 
and  Victim ; and  by  a preposterous 
and  almost  unpardonable  confusion 
from  the  double  meaning  of  the 
Greek  word  ciadr/i^r]  (covenant  and 
testament)  has  involved  the  argu- 
ment in  an  inextricable  tangle. 
Still,  however  fanciful  and  illogical 
Paul  and  Apollos  may  have  been, 
neither  of  them  confounds  virr.p  (on 
behalf  of)  with  arrl  (instead) — a 
grand  blunder  into  which  English- 
men fall,  simply  because  the  English 
preposition  for  bears  either  sense. 
Those  who  maintain  that  Paul  and 
Apollos  teach  a substitution  of 
Christ  for  the  sinner,  and  that  His 
suffering  was  vicarious,  have  to 
convert  ‘ Christ  gave  Himself  for 
our  sins  ’ into  ‘ gave  Himself  instead 
of  our  sins.’  This  being  absurd, 
they  are  clearly  wrong  in  their 
translations  also  when  sinners  is 
put  for  sins.  There  are  passages 
in  Paul  which  perhaps  cannot  be 
cleared  up,  as  Rom.  iii.  25,  obscure 
through  the  vague  word  Hkcuoq , 
where  he  has  the  word  propitiation 
(Dr.  Lant  Carpenter  translates  it 
mercy-seat ),  also  Ephes.  v.  2,  where 
he  wonderfully  calls  Christ’s  death 
‘ an  offering  and  a sacrifice  to  God 
for  a sweet-smelling  savour,’  allud- 
ing perhaps  to  Noah’s  sacrifice,  Gen. 
viii.  21,  but  painfully  reminding  us 
of  the  smell  of  burning  fat,  so 
acceptable  to  the  nostrils  of  Homer’s 
gods.  So  hot  a genius  must  not 
be  criticised  to  the  letter  of  his 
words,  as  if  they  were  always 
deliberate. 

In  his  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  he 
defines  his  doctrine  to  be  that  Christ 
gave  Himself  for  our  sins,  to  deliver 
us  from  the  present  evil  world.  No 
idea  comes  in,  unless  in  Rom.  iii.,  of 
satisfying  the  justice  of  God  by  a 
sacrifice,  nor  of  anything  vicarious. 

‘ He  died  and  rose  again  for  us ,’  but 
He  did  neither  * instead  of  us.’  Nor 
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is  it  at  all  credible  that  John  in  the 
Apocalypse  meant  anything  but 
sanctification  where  he  speaks  of 
washing  or  being  washed  in  the 
blood  of  Jesus.  In  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  sanctification  and 
purging  of  the  conscience  from  dead 
works  is  distinctly  defined  as  the 
effect.  To  us  blood  gives  an  idea 
of  defilement ; but  a Hebrew  re- 
garded sacred  blood  sprinkled  on  a 
doorpost  as  making  it  pure.  Moses 
thus  sprinkled  the  people,  in  order 
to  include  them  in  the  covenant : for 
the  Hebrews,  like  Greeks  and 
Romans,  made  covenants  by  means 
of  a sacrifice.  Hebrew  law  had  no 
ceremonial  atonement  for  moral 
offences,  such  as  theft,  murder, 
idolatry,  Sabbath-breaking,  blas- 
phemy, adultery ; only  for  cere- 
monial offences  and  defilements. 
So  long  as  Hebrew  culture  was 
living  and  active  in  the  Church, 
strong  sacrificial  metaphors  might 
be  rightly  understood;  as  also 
by  the  more  learned  and  discrimi- 
nating of  the  Gentile  converts. 
But  coarse  and  prosaic  minds,  un- 
trained in  interpretation,  verified 
Paul’s  words,  ‘ The  letter  killeth 
and  turned  his  noble  epistles  into 
a source  of  base  superstition.  Such 
is  a' tenable  opinion;  but  let  this 
pass.  Suppose  Paul  to  have  been 
really  what  Augustine,  Anselm, 
and  Luther  make  him : it  will  not 
the  less  be  historical  fact  that  such 
was  not  the  Church  of  Jerusalem, 
nor  its  first  bishop  James ; and  who 
has  so  good  a right  as  James  to 
set  forth  the  true  doctrine  of  Jesus  ? 
If  Paul  differed  from  James,  no 
modern  who  calls  himself  a Chris- 
tian has  any  plausible  right  to 
assert  that  Paul  was  right  and 
James  wrong  ; that  Paul,  the  inno- 
vator and  stranger  and  self-asserter, 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  overrule 
James,  the  legitimate  disciple  and 
real  personal  witness  who  succeeded 
to  his  high  place  by  the  assent  and 
consent  of  the  original  Church.  Are 
any  modern  Christians  so  absurd  as 


to  say,  ‘ I believe  Paul  rather  than 
James,  because  I find  James  to  be 
more  rational  and  sober,  and  less 
enigmatic  ; because  Paul  utters  an 
anathema  on  all  who  come  from 
James  and  do  not  preach  Paul’s 
gospel,  while  James  sternly  for- 
bids all  cursing  among  Christian 
teachers ; in  short,  because  Paul  is 
hot  and  violent,  while  James  is 
self-restrained  and  judicially  calm’  ? 
Ho  one  confesses  this  to  himself; 
yet  this  is  probably  the  truth. 
Modern  Christians  have  been  in- 
toxicated by  the  mediaeval  Circean 
potion,  a cup  of  hashish  or  absinthe ; 
hence  they  think  the  doctrine  of 
James  meagre  in  the  extreme.  He 
seems  to  them  not  much  more  than 
a Jew.  He  does  but  add  an  exalted 
Man  to  his  Judaism.  Though  he  was 
the  earliest  bishop,  and  after  Jesus 
the  first  head  of  the  Church,  he  gives 
himself  no  airs  of  dogmatism,  he 
does  not  claim  authority  over  men’s 
faith,  he  unaffectedly  and,  so  to 
say,  naturally  follows  the  exhorta- 
tion of  Peter  not  to  make  himself 
lord  over  God’s  heritage.  He  is 
not  more  zealous  for  right  conduct 
than  Paul ; for  no  one  could  be  : 
but  he  is  wholly  guiltless  of  mis- 
taking fanciful  analogies  for  valu- 
able and  sacred  truth,  and  of 
imposing  his  own  opinion  as  a law 
to  his  brethren.  Can  anyone  call 
himself  a Protestant,  and  not  see 
that  alike  the  temperament,  the 
position,  and  the  doctrine  of  James 
deserve  from  us  a higher  deference 
than  that  of  Paul  ? Who  testified 
to  the  apostleship,  to  the  inspira- 
tion, to  the  authority  of  Paul  ? 
He  himself,  and  he  only.  He  boasts 
to  the  Galatians  of  his  standing  up 
against  Peter,  of  his  little  esteem 
for  the  great  pillars  of  the  Church, 
James,  John,  and  Peter ; saying 
that  4 what  they  are  concerns  him 
not,’  and  that  he  had  purposely 
kept  aloof  from  them  after  his 
conversion  : in  other  words,  he  did 
not  care  to  know  anything  con- 
cerning the  precepts  of  Jesus, 
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•which  they  alone  could  tell ; they, 
his  specially  chosen  witnesses. 

Will  it  be  said  that  Paul  had  by 
miraculous  revelation  a private 
knowledge  of  these  precepts?  As 
if  a special  revelation  could  have 
been  made  for  his  sole  benefit ! 
Of  course  his  first  duty  then  would 
have  been  to  write  them  out  for  us, 
and  guarantee  them  as  given  to  him 
by  Divine  revelation.  But  in  his 
own  Epistles  he  never  shows  any 
real  knowledge  of  either  the  deeds 
or  the  words  of  Jesus ; and  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  the  words 
which  he  is  represented  to  quote 
as  those  of  Jesus  (xx.  35)  are  not 
reported  to  us  in  the  Gospels, 
though  they  deserved  it  for  their 
beauty  and  truth.  As  a hot  and 
vehement  temperament,  whose  en- 
thusiasm obscured  his  reason  yet 
nobly  elevated  his  moral  aspira- 
tions, we  may  earnestly  admire 
Paul : but  it  is  not  clear  with  what 
ostensible  right  any  Christian  who 
tries  to  rest  his  faith  on  a sound 
basis  can  account  Paul  so  authentic 
a teacher  of  Christianity  as  James. 
The  doctrine  of  James,  to  every 
mind  competent  to  weigh  a his- 
torical argument,  must  be  accepted 
as  primitive  Christianity  rather 
than  Paul’s. 

No  doubt  it  will  be  said,  ‘ Peter’s 
First  Epistle  is  virtually  Pauline.’ 
It  is  so,  and  is  therefore  rejected  by 
many  learned  Germans  as  not 
genuine.  W e may  not  think  this  an 
adequate  reason  for  rejection ; but 
if  it  be  genuine,  it  merely  proves 
that  (probably  after  much  vacilla- 
tion and  vain  endeavours  to  please 
tne  two  irreconcilable  parties  of 
the  Church)  Peter  finally  left  the 
Judaical  for  the  Pauline  doctrine. 
The  difference  of  glorying  perpetu- 
ally in  the  death  of  Christ,  as  Paul 
did,  and  of  saying  as  little  as  possible 
on  the  subject,  as  it  would  seem 
James  must  have  done,  was  cer- 
tainly very  great.  James  so  speaks 
of  ‘the  Lord,’  that  it  is  most  un- 
certain whether  he  meant  the  Lord 


God  or  the  Lord  Christ  (the  word 
Lord  being  the  same  as  sir,  and 
applied  by  Mary — John  xx.  1 5 — to 
‘ a gardener  ’)  ; otherwise  James  is 
reserved  in  his  allusions  to  Jesus  : 
but  Paul  sees  all  morality  and  all 
life,  as  it  were,  through  Jesus  as  the 
medium.  He  is  suffused  and  in- 
terfused (some  will  say  intoxicated) 
with  Christ ; that  is,  not  with 
‘ Christ  after  the  flesh,’  not  with  the 
historical  Jesus  of  modern  Unita- 
rians, about  whom  he  declined  to 
make  enquiries,  but  with  the  risen, 
ascended,  glorified  Jesus,  whom  he 
had  enshrined  in  his  free-acting 
imagination  and  encircled  with  a 
Divine  halo.  ‘ With  me,’  says  he, 

‘ to  live  is  Christ.  I am  crucified 
with  Christ.  I am  buried  with 
Christ.  I have  died  and  risen  again 
with  Christ.  I glory  in  the  cross 
of  Christ,’  and  so  on.  There  is 
nothing  similar  to  this  in  James’s 
Epistle.  James  does  not  even 
allude  at  all  to  the  death  or  re- 
surrection of  Jesus  ; he  has  not  a 
sentiment  which  suggests  com- 
munion of  heart  with  Christ,  as 
with  one  who  is  virtually  omni- 
present, and  can  hear  him  or  under- 
stand his  secret  thoughts.  Not 
a word  is  dropped  which  indicates 
that  he  believed  Jesus  to  be  any- 
thing but  the  greatest  of  prophets, 
who  was  to  return  to  judge  and 
govern  the  world  as  Messiah,  the 
Lord  of  men ; a glorious  Lord,  yet 
still  a man.  And  with  this  the 
entire  book  called  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  is  in  general  full  agree- 
ment ; in  which  style  indeed  it 
makes  Paul  himself  preach  to  the 
Athenians. 

Considering  that  James  is  entitled 
by  Paul  ‘ the  Lord’s  brother  ’ (per- 
haps meaning  that  he  was  first 
cousin  to  Jesus), — that  he  was  no- 
toriously one  of  the  original  Apo- 
stles, — that  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  he  appears  as  president  of 
the  first  Christian  council  which 
met  to  deliberate  on  disputed 
doctrine, — that  he  there  and  then 
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dictates  the  compromise,  which  was 
intended  to  settle  the  dispute, — 
and  that  ‘ the  Apostles  and  elders  ’ 
and  the  ‘ whole  Church  ’ accepted 
his  solution  to  the  very  letter, 
sanctioning  it  by  the  words  which 
were  afterwards  made  a formula, 

‘ It  hath  seemed  good  to  the  Holy 
Spirit  and  to  us  further,  observ- 
ing that  this  post  of  James  was  not 
temporary  and  held  in  rotation,  but 
that  Paul  treats  him  as  the  central 
person  of  the  Christian  body  at 
Jerusalem,  and  that  all  antiquity 
reports  him  to  have  been  the  first 
bishop  of  the  first  Church— it  may 
seem  very  remarkable  that  our 
Reformers  have  given  so  little  pro- 
portionate weight  to  the  Epistle  of 
James.  Whether  Luther  did  or 
did  not  call  it  an  Epistle  of  straw 
(epistola,  straminea ),  it  appears  un- 
questionable that  the  doctrines 
common  to  Luther  and  Calvin,  but 
opposed  by  the  Council  of  Trent, 
were  based  mainly  on  Paul ; and 
that,  finding  no  support  in  James, 
the  Reformers  undervalued  him. 
James  undoubtedly  has  not  the 
warmth  and  kindling  glow  of  Paul, 
and  it  is  easy  to  understand  how 
one  who  reads  the  Christian  epistles 
without  an  idea  of  criticism  finds 
Paul  H more  edifying but  in  a 
historical  enquiry  criticism  is  car- 
dinal to  success. 

James  writes  as  a chief  pastor, 
conscious  of  great  responsibility, 
and  above  all  things  labours  to  keep 
down  bigotry  and  strife  among 
Christians.  The  one  idea  pervad- 
ing his  Epistle  is  the  superiority  of 
right  conduct  to  right  opinion. 
To  deliver  men  ‘ from  their  sins  ’ 
(and  from  him  who  had  the  power 
of  sin)  was — indeed  according  to 
• Paul  equally — the  object  of  Christ’s 
mission.  A pure  and  loving  life 
was  the  very  end  of  religion. 
Hence  for  Christians  to  curse  one 
another  about  religious  tenets  was  a 
frightful  error  with  James.  Teachers 
might  count  it  to  be  wisdom , but  such 
wisdom  came  not  from  above;  it 
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was  earthly,  sensual  [or  the  wis- 
dom of  the  natural,  unregenerate 
man],  devilish.  He  implores  them 
not  to  be  ‘ many  teachers,’  i.e.  not 
eager  to  dictate,  but  to  be  ‘ quick 
to  hear,  slow  to  speak,  slow,  to 
wrath.’  That  curses  and  blessing 
should  come  out  of  the.  same 
Christian  mouths  shocked  him  un- 
feignedly.  Paul  had  cursed  the 
Christian  teachers  ‘ who  came  from 
James ; ’ James  disapproved  of  both 
parties,  but  would  not  retaliate 
anathemas.  He  deprecated  the  at- 
tempt to  impose  circumcision  and 
other  legal  ordinances  on  the  Gen- 
tiles, for  which  an  energetic  mi- 
nority of  Jewish  Christians  hurt- 
fully  struggled  ; but  he  also  feared 
mischief  from  too  much  talk  about 
faith,  as  if  right  opinion,  before  it 
generated  right  conduct,  could 
avail  any  man.  It  is  hard  to  doubt 
that  he  glances  at  Paul  when  he  de- 
clares that  Abraham  was  justified 
by  works;  Paul  holding,  on  the 
contrary,  that  Abraham  was  jus- 
tified by  faith;  and  the  fact  sug- 
gests that  James  knew  Paul  only 
at  a distance — perhaps  was  too 
much  repelled  by  his  vehemence 
and  arrogance  of  position  to  get 
any  true  insight  into  so  complex  a 
mind.  Moreover,  when  James 
wishes  to  show  what  faith  cannot 
save  one,  most  of  us  moderns  would 
expect  him  to  propound  at  least  a 
belief  in  ‘ Christ’s  redemption  ’ as 
uppermost  in  his  mind,  even  if  we 
are  too  well  informed  to  expect 
from  him  an  avowal  of  the  Trinity 
and  atonement,  or  the  powers  of 
Holy  Church.  But  no  ; what,  is 
uppermost  with  him  is  the  doctrine 
that  there  is  one  God ; to  which  he 
scornfully  replies,  ‘ The  devils  also 
believe  and  tremble.’  It  would 
have  suited  his  argument  quite  as 
well  to  add  specially  Christian 
elements  to  this  scanty  creed.  To 
Paul  he  might  have  urged,  ‘ The 
devils  also  believe  that  Jesus  is  the 
Christ,  and  that  He  has  died  to  de- 
stroy the  works  of  the  Devil ; ’ but 
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James  made  the  Jewish  basis  of 
theism  so  predominant  that  in  his 
illustration  he  passes  by  Christ  al- 
together. Christ  is,  as  it  were,  at 
His  minimum  of  exaltation  with 
James,  though  he  calls  Him  ‘ a glo- 
rious Lord.’  And  this  seems  to  be 
quite  a sufficient  reply  to  those  who 
would  now  disparage  the  genuine- 
ness of  James’s  Epistle  because 
Eusebius,  in  the  fourth  century, 
calls  it  doubtful.  Necessarily  it  could 
not  be  a favourite  with  bishops  who 
were  discussing  highflying  tenets, 
and  were  very  uncharitable  to  op- 
ponents; but  it  is  hardly  credible 
that  such  an  epistle  could  have  been 
forged  in  a later  age,  and  quite  in- 
credible that,  if  so  forged,  it  could 
have  gained  currency  quietly  among 
the  Churches.  It  would  at  once 
have  been  exposed,  denounced, 
and  trampled  on.  Like  the  ‘Acts 
of  the  Apostles,’  the  moderation 
and  scantiness  of  its  doctrine  proves 
its  antiquity. 

The  last  remark  may  suggest 
another  consideration  concerning 
the  First  Epistle  of  Peter.  Morally 
and  spiritually  this  epistle  is  among 
the  very  noblest  and  sweetest  com- 
positions of  the  New  Testament ; 
and  since  it  has  no  new  doctrine, 
nor  any  new  arguments  to  support 
a disputed  doctrine,  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  any  motive  (unless  indeed 
the  desire  to  give  it  currency)  which 
should  induce  a composer  to  pass  it 
off  under  a false  name  even  in 
an  age  which  regarded  such  frauds, 
when  done  with  a pious  intent,  to  be 
justifiable.  But  if  it  be  not  genuine, 
internal  evidence  proves  it  to  be  at 
least  extremely  ancient.  The  writer 
betrays  no  idea  that  Peter  had  any 
supremacy  over  the  Church,  or  pri- 
macy among  the  Apostles  and  power 
of  the  keys.  (Paul  obviously  was 
quite  unaware  of  it,  and  so  too  John 
in  Bev.  i.  18  P iii.  7.)  Nothing  can 
be  more  modest  and  unassuming 
than  ‘ The  elders  who  are  among  you 
I exhort,  who  am  also  an  elder , and 
a witness  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ 


....  Feed  the  flock  of  God,  . . . 
not  as  being  lords  over  God’s 
heritage,  but  being  ensamples  to  the 
flock.’  The  striking  language, 
almost  contemptuous,  by  which  he 
forbids  overvaluing  the  externalities 
of  baptism,  belongs  to  the  first  era, 
when  ceremonies  were  kept  in  their 
proper  place.  ‘ The  baptism  which 
saves  us  ’ (he  says),  ‘ is  not  the 
putting  away  of  the  filth  of  the 
flesh  (i.e.  washing  with  water),  but 
the  answer  of  a good  conscience  ’ 
(made  in  baptism).  Though  the 
general  doctrine  is  called  Pauline, 
it  contains  no  intimation  of  prayer 
to  Christ  or  mental  communion 
with  Him.  The  glorified  Jesus  is 
regarded  as  purely  a localised  being, 
-who  was  on  earth,  but  is  now  ‘ gone 
into  heaven,  seated  at  the  right 
hand  of  God,  with  angels  subject  to 
Him,’  yet  Christ  is  about  to  reappear, 
ready  to  be  revealed  in  this  last 
time.  The  writer  implies  that  the 
Roman  armies  were  gathering 
against  Jerusalem.  Hardly  any 
other  interpretation  of  the  following 
words  can  commend  itself  (iv.  17)  : 

‘ It  is  the  crisis  for  judgment  to 
begin  at  the  house  of  God  ; and  if 
first  at  us ,’  &c.  It  is  more  than 
possible  that  he  addresses  Jewish 
Christians  by  the  phrase  (i.  1 ) 

‘ sojourners  of  the  dispersion  ; ’ then 
(whether  we  read  us  or  you,  fyuwr 
or  v/j.iov')  the  Jewish  nation  is  in 
either  case  intended.  Thus  we  get 
a probable  date,  say  a.d.  70,  at 
which  the  epistle  was  either  written 
or  affected  to  be  written.  Compared 
to  it  the  Christian  compositions  of 
the  second  century  may  almost 
be  called  trash.  That  it  was  actually 
written  before  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  although  that  narrative  is 
carried  no  lower  than  Paul’s  arrival 
at  Borne,  appears  almost  certain 
from  the  words  dropped  concerning 
the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  as  not 
bodily,  but  only  spiritual.  In  the 
Acts  it  is  plain  that  the  doctrine 
current  was  that  which  appears  in 
Matthew  and  the  other  gospels ; that 
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the  lody  of  Jesus  was  resuscitated 
after  death.  Indeed,  in  the  Acts  it 
is  alleged  that  Jesus  was  seen  by 
the  Apostles  after  His  death  for 
forty  days,  and  conversed  with  them 
familiarly,  in  the  midst  of  which 
He  was  carried  up  into  heaven  in 
their  sight.  So  Peter  to  Cornelius 
(x.  41)  is  made  to  say,  ‘ We  did  eat 
and  drink  with  Him  after  He  rose 
from  the  dead.’  Nevertheless  Peter’s 
First  Epistle  asserts  (iii.  18),  ‘ Christ 
was  put  to  death  in  flesh,  but  made 
alive  in  spirit ; ’ phraseology  quite 
parallel  to  that  of  a passage  other- 
wise obscure  (iv.  6).  ‘The  G-ospel 
was  preached  even  to  the  dead,  that 
humanly  they  might  receive  their 
sentence  in  flesh,  but  divinely  live 
[or  be  alive]  in  spirit .’  It  seems 
undeniably  here  to  peep  out  that 
the  writer  believed  Christ’s  resurrec- 
tion to  have  been  merely  the  return 
of  His  spirit  from  Hades.  Indeed, 
he  goes  on  to  tell  us  that,  when 
dead,  he  went  ‘ in  spirit  ’ (or  ^ spi- 
ritually) to  preach  to  the  disobedient 
spirits  which  had  been  kept  in 
prison  from  a time  earlier  than 
the  flood  of  Noah.  This  notion 
apparently  was  borrowed  from  the 
prophecy  of  Enoch,  but  to  pursue 
that  question  would  be  away  from 
the  purpose.  Paul  also,  by  naming 
his  own  sight  of  the  risen  Jesus  (of 
course  in  a vision)  as  co-ordinate 
with  that  of  Peter,  James,  and  all 
‘ the  twelve,’  betrays  his  belief  that 
- they  only  saw  a spirit.  On  this 
account  the  verse  in  question  (iP  eter 
iii.  18)  affords  a very  valuable 
chronological  mark,  and  aids  to 
define  the  primitive  Gospel.  For 
we  now  attain  something  earlier 
than  the  representations  in  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  and  in  the  four 
gospels,  viz.  that  Christ’s  resurrec- 
tion, as  preached  by  the  earliest 
disciples,  meant  the  resurrection  of 
His  spirit  only,  not  of  His  body  ; and 
the  tales  of  handling  His  body,  and 
of  His  eating  with  the  Apostles  after 
His  death,  were  exaggerations  which 
arose  when  the  Apostles  were  all 


removed  from  this  earthly  scene, 
and  could  no  longer  set  the  Churches 
right.  That  the  compiler  of  the 
Third  Gospel  and  of  the  Acts  wrote 
at  a time  when  the  Church  had 
already  systematised  the  teaching 
of  converts  in  classes  before  baptism, 
seems  to  be  proved  by  Luke  i.  4, 
which  represents  Theophilus  as 
having  been  catechised  (^ari^xv^riQ). 
But  the  documents  used  by  the  com- 
piler are  likely  to  have  been  some- 
what earlier. 

It  must  be  added  that  the  second 
chapter  of  the  Acts  has  been  marked 
out  by  the  evangelical  and  highly 
esteemed  professor  Hr.  Augustus 
Neander  as  signally  misrepresent- 
ing the  miracle  of  strange  tongues. 
Nowhere  else  did  it  consist  in  speak- 
ing with  foreign  human  language. 
Paul  (1  Cor.  xiv.  1-23)  distinctly 
manifests  that  the  sounds  were  wild 
babbling.  Nowhere  but  in  Acts  ii. 
are  they  naturally  understood  by 
anyone.  Paul  regards  a divine 
interpreter  to  be  obviously  needful. 
This  grave  misrepresentation  indi- 
cates that  the  tongues  had  vanished 
when  the  ‘ Acts  ’ were  compiled ; 
and  that  the  interval  of  time  was 
sufficient  to  allow  a mythus  to  arise, 
for  the  glorification  of  the  first 
occasion  on  which  the  excitement 
of  the  disciples  exploded  into  these 
startling  utterances.  Thus,  if  any- 
one fix  the  compilation  of  the  Acts 
and  of  the  Third  Gospel  at  about 
half  a century  after  the  death  of 
Paul,  he  will  have  reasonable  pro- 
bability on  his  side. 

At  the  same  time  we  know  the  date 
of  the  Apocalypse  with  great  accu- 
racy. The  seventeenth  chapter  in- 
forms us  that  five  emperors  of  Rome 
have  already  passed  away : these 
are  Augustus  Octavianus,  Tiberius 
Ceesar,  Caius  Caligula,  Claudius, 
and  Nero,  specially  so  called.  A 
sixth  emperor  existed,  and  a seventh 
was  yet  to  come,  and  to  continue 
for  a little  while,  until  expelled  by 
the  eighth,  who  was  also  the  fifth. 
This  enigma  is  perfectly  explained 
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by  the  historically  attested  belief, 
especially  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
empire,  that  Nero  was  not  dead, 
but  had  escaped  to  the  Parthians 
beyond  Euphrates,  and  would  be 
restored  by  their  armies.  Since  this 
was  not  fulfilled  (though  several 
false  Neros  distressed  the  empire), 
we  see  that  the  prophecy  cannot 
have  been  later.  It  was  written 
then  in  the  tumultuous  time  when 
Galba,  Otho,  Vitellius,  Vespasian, 
quickly  followed  one  another,  and 
the  East  was  slow  to  learn  who  was 
in  power  at  Rome.  In  the  conflict 
between  the  armies  of  Vitellius  and 
of  Vespasian  the  Capitol  of  Rome 
was  burnt  down ; on  which  Tacitus 
(Hist.  iii.  72)  bitterly  moralises  : 
‘Eacinus  post  conditam  urbem  luc- 
tuosissimum  foedissimumque.,  The 
same  thing  had  happened  in  the 
civil  war  of  Marius  and  Sulla.  To 
the  provincials  it  naturally  seemed 
like  an  omen  of  the  falling  empire ; 
and  in  the  Apocalypse  it  appears  to 
be  alluded  to,  by  saying  that  the 
ten  horns,  ‘ten  kings  who  have  no 
kingdom  as  yet  ’ (i.e.  provincial 
generals),  ‘ shall  hate  the  whore  and 
burn  her  with  fire.’  Thus  about 
a.d.  70,  or  at  latest  a.d.  71,  the 
Apocalypse  was  written,  the  perse- 
cution by  Nero  still  boiling  in  the 
writer’s  mind.  In  it  we  already 
find  the  doctrine  of  the  Aoyoq  pro- 
claimed— a theory  borrowed  by  the 
Jews  of  Alexandria,  and  among 
them  by  Philo,  from  the  Neo-Pla 
tonists  there  settled.  It  is  remark- 
able that  we  have  not  this  word  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  strongly 
as  it  is  imbued  with  Alexandrian 
culture  and  rhetoric.  On  the  whole, 
we  seem  to  know  pretty  closely 
what  doctrines  were  taught  by  Paul, 
James,  Peter,  and  John,  from  twen- 
ty to  forty  years  after  the  death  of 
Jesus. 

Before  trying  to  define  what  they 
separately  believed,  let  us  note  down 
what  they  did  not  believe.  First, 
they  certainly  had  no  idea  of  an 
ecclesiastical,  that  is,  a sacerdotal 
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system,  in  which  either  priests  and 
bishops,  or  bishops  and  Pope,  or 
Pope  alone,  should  act  as  lords  over 
faith  and  conscience.  Nor  had  they 
belief  in  any  efficacy  of  sacraments 
(so  called)  as  separate  from  the  faith 
of  the  recipient.  Nor  was  either 
‘ ministration  ’ of  the  sacraments, 
or  preaching,  confined  to  the  of- 
ficers called  pastors  (shepherds)  or 
bishops  (overseers).  The  deacons, 
though  appointed  to  serve  tables , 
preached  when  occasion  suggested. 
Paul  very  seldom  baptised,  and  dis- 
tinctly avows,  ‘ Christ  sent  me  not 
to  baptise,  but  to  preach  the  Gospel.’ 
The  deacon  Philip  baptises  the 
eunuch  in  the  Acts.  In  later  times 
freedom  of  baptism  was  continued 
to  the  laity,  lest  anyone  (especially 
an  infant)  should  die  unbaptised ; 
but  a superstitious  value  of  the  or- 
dinance alone  here  saved  the  pri- 
mitive freedom.  So  much  of  eccle- 
siasticism. 

Secondly,  these  Apostles  had  no 
such  faith  concerning  the  Trinity  or 
the  Person  of  Christ  as  could  for 
a moment  alarm  Jewish  mono- 
theism. At  present  it  is  confessed 
by  missionaries  that  no  Christian 
teacher  who  addresses  a Mussul- 
man can  for  a single  half-hour 
evade  a sharp  controversy  on  this 
subject  and  the  imputation  of  poly- 
theism. No  breath  of  such  ob- 
jection is  heard  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  nor  in  any  Epistle,  though 
Jews  were  sensitive  as  Moham- 
medans. Even  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  which,  like  Paul,  attributes 
pre-existence  to  Jesus,  Jesus  Him- 
self is  made  to  shrink  at  once 
before  an  imputation  of  ‘ making 
Himself  equal  to  God,’  and  to  take 
refuge  in  the  evasive  plea  that — ‘ I 
said,  ye  are  gods' — was  addressed  by 
a psalmist  to  some  great  men.  The 
Eternal,  Unapproachable,  Invisible 
Father  and  Creator  is  entitled  ‘the 
only  true  God  ’ by  Jesus,  and  in  ex- 
press contrast  to  Himself  as  Christ, 
in  that  Gospel ; which  entirely  thus 
agrees  with  Paul  and  with  the 
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writer  to  tlie  Hebrews.  The  one 
true  God  did  not  include  Messiah. 

Ho  Tri-unity  was  preached.  Two 
views  of  Christ’s  person  appear, 
an  earlier  and  a later.  In  the 
earlier, he  was  a man  chosen  by  God, 
exalted  and  glorified,  to  restore  the 
kingdom  to  Israel,  sit  in  judgment 
on  Jew  and  Gentile,  and  establish 
over  the  whole  earth  a Divine, 
blessed  rule  under  which  only 
saints  would  bear  sway.  Evidently 
nothing  of  this  could  He  do,  save 
by  the  mission  and  power  of  God  ; 
therefore  all  angels  were  put  at 
His  disposal,  to  execute  His  com- 
mands, and,  no  doubt,  to  arrest  and 
imprison  all  the  evil  angels,  prin- 
cipalities, and  powers  of  darkness 
who  were  believed  to  uphold  the 
pagan  kingdoms.  Thus  even  in  the 
lower  interpretation  Messiah  was 
the  highest, of  created  beings , angels 
and  dominions  and  powers,  being 
made  subject  to  Him.  This,  we 
may  presume,  was  the  creed  of 
James ; and  in  such  a representa- 
tion of  Messiah’s  character  no  Jew 
found  anything  to  repel  him,  though 
he  ever  so  vehemently  declined  to 
identify  Jesus  with  Messiah.  In 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  nothing 
more  than  this  can  be  detected  or 
reasonably  surmised.  Indeed,  no  so 
full  avowal  of  Christ’s  greatness  is 
there  made.  This  then  must  have 
been  the  doctrine  current  in  the 
earliest  Jewish  Church.  We  cannot 
- know,  but  we  may  reasonably  sus- 
pect, that  the  second  view  was  first 
brought  in  by  Paul,  who  held  Jesus 
to  have  pre-existed,  and  to  have 
been  the  earliest  of  created  beings, 
as  well  as  the  greatest.  In  the 
Epistle  to  the  Colossians  he  en- 
titles him  ‘the  first-born  of  all 
creation,’  with  many  other  mag- 
nificent words  which  no  subtlety 
can  explain  away.  They  prove  that 
Paul  agreed  neither  with  Atha- 
nasius nor  with  Dr.  Priestley,  but 
was  what  later  times  called  an 
Arian.  A passage  already  quoted 
demonstrates  that  Paul  excluded 


Christ  from  the  unity  of  the  God- 
head. ‘Though  the  heathen  have 
gods  many  and  lords  many,  yet 
unto  us  there  is  but  one  God — the 
Father,  of  whom  are  all  things  ; and 
one  Lord— Jesus  Christ,  by  whom 
are  all  things.’  The  Father  with 
him  was  the  source ; the  Son  the 
agent,  minister,  or  instrument. 

The  composer  of  the  Fourth  Gos- 
pel chimes  in  to  the  letter  (John 
xvii.  1-3)  : ‘ Father  ! ....  it  is 
life  eternal  to  know  Thee,  the  only 
true  God , and  Jesus  Christ  whom 
Thou  hast  sent.’  The  doctrine  of 
Paul  to  the  Colossians  is  adopted 
by  the  writer  to  the  Hebrews. 
With  him,  the  Son  is  the  bright- 
ness of  the  Father’s  glory,  and  the 
express  image  of  His  person  far 
higher  than  the  augels,  inasmuch 
as  by  Him  the  Father  created  the 
worlds,  and  has  appointed  Him  heir 
of  all  things.  According  to  Paul 
(1  Cor.  xv.  23-28)  the  times  of 
universal  restitution  talked  of  in 
Acts  iii.  will  be  brought  about  by 
Christ  putting  down  all  rule,  au- 
thority, and  power  (opposed  to 
God),  and,  after  thus  subduing  all 
enemies,  He  will  Himself  resign  .His 
regal  position,  and  restore  the  king- 
dom to  God.  Had  not  the  whole 
of  this  theory  sharply  contrasted 
God  and  Christ,  and  exhibited 
Christ  as  a mere  creature,  existing 
and  ruling  by  the  supreme  will  and 
power  of  God,  it  must  necessarily 
have  encountered  direct,  implacable 
attack  from  the  Jews  as  impious 
idolatry ; but  we  know  that  it  did 
not.  Even  in  the  middle  of  the 
second  century  Justin  represents 
his  worst  objections  from  Typho 
the  Jew  to  turn  on  such  matters  as 
the  Sabbath  and  circumcision,  and 
has  no  dread  of  a formidable  attack 
for  polytheism.  Hence,  on  the 
whole,  it  becomes  historically  cer- 
tain that  if  John  or  anyone  else 
announced  the  Aoyoc,  as  God’s  Wis- 
dom, to  be  co- eternal  with  God,  and 
herewith  denied  that  that  which 
pre-existed  of  Jesus  had  a begin- 
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ning  in  time  as  a creature,  he  must 
have  evaded  the  imputation  of  poly- 
theism by  a well-known  ‘ heresy,’ 
viz.  by  denying  that  the  Aoyoc 
and  Jesus  were  one  Person.  To 
hold  that  God’s  Wisdom  dwelt  in 
the  man  Jesus  was  to  drop  pro- 
digiously lower  than  the  Arian 
doctrine,  while  affecting  to  rise 
above  it.  Who  can  wonder  that 
none  of  the.  Ante-Nicene  Fathers 
are  esteemed  orthodox  concerning 
the  Trinity  P 

Thirdly,  these  Apostles  did  not 
teach  that  because  Christ  sustained 
the  punishment  of  sin  Himself, 
therefore  God’s  justice  was  satisfied 
without  punishing  sinners.  As 
said  above,  there  are  a few  startling 
texts  (one,  indeed,  in  Peter’s  First 
Epistle)  which  to  those  who,  un- 
happily, judge  by  isolated  phrases, 
and  ‘ turn  rhetoric  into  philosophy  ’ 
(as  Coleridge  sagaciously  describes 
it),  will  always  be  misleading ; but 
to  judge  of  a writer’s  doctrine  by 
single  expressions  is  against  good 
sense,  and  is  eminently  unfair  to 
him.  We  cheat  ourselves  by  it. 
Two  considerations  are  here  de- 
cisive. (i)  Neither  Gentile  nor 
Jew  believed  a sacrifice  to  take 
away  moral  sin.  An  uproar  of 
amazement  would  have  arisen  if 
Christians  had  then  announced  so 
novel  and  immoral  an  idea  as  the 
vicarious  punishment  of  guilt.  A 
sacrifice  which  gave  a dinner  to  the 
priest’s  family  or  a banquet  to  a 
multitude  was  popular  on  numerous 
occurrences ; but  it  is  easily  mis- 
understood by  the  moderns.  In 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  the 
writer  clearly  defines  that  the  High 
Priest  atoned  with  blood  for  the 
errors  (ay vormara)  of  the  people, 
i.e.  for  defilements  occasioned  by 
inadvertence,  or  for  neglect  of  cere- 
monies. So  the  Homans  propitiated 
evil  omens.  (2)  Close  examina- 
tion shows  that,  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, the  blood  so  often  alluded  to 
was  regarded  as  only  sanctifying  the 
Christian  and  purging  away  sin. 


So  Hebrews  ix.  13,  14;  1 Peter  i. 
18,  19 ; Apoc.  vii.  14. 

At  the  same  time  neither  in  the 
Epistle  of  James  nor  in  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  is  a single  text  that 
can  for  a moment  create  difficulty, 
or  even  suggest  that  Christ’s  death 
has  any  tendency  to  purge  the  con- 
science. Indeed,  James  continued  , 
to  observe  the  Mosaic  law,  and 
therefore  cannot  have  seen  any 
weight  in  Paul’s  arguments  against 
the  law  as  such , or  have  believed 
that  it  was  introduced  that  ‘sin 
might  abound,’  and  heap  only 
‘ curses  ’ on  the  worshippers.  It 
therefore  seems  clear  that,  previous 
to  Paul’s  teaching,  the  removal  of 
the  Mosaic  law  and  its  curse  by 
Christ’s  polluted  death,  the  doctrine 
(of  James)  was  current  that  Christ 
simply  suffered  by  man’s  sin  for  the 
benefit  of  man,  this  being  the  mode 
chosen  by  God’s  wisdom  to  inau- 
gurate His  new  dispensation,  and 
exhibit  the  highest  saintshipt 
hrough  the  highest  suffering.  Such 
appears  the  reasonable  exposition  of 
the  primitive  doctrine  • of  ‘ the 
Cross.’ 

These  topics  lead  on  to  comment 
on  the  extreme  coldness,  unkind- 
ness, and  even  injustice  of  power- 
ful laymen  towards  the  collective 
body  of  the  clergy.  It  avails  not  to 
blame  the  clergy ; they  are  what 
the  laity  and  powerful  law  have 
made  them.  Everyman  moderately 
well  informed  is  aware  that  the 
English  Reformation  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  accession  of  Queen 
Mary  to  the  throne,  and  stopped  by 
the  crooked  policy  of  Elizabeth ; 
even  then,  but  for  royal  violences, 
it  would  have  gone  much  further. 
But  the  criticism  of  antiquity  was 
in  its  infancy,  even  with  Milton  and 
Locke.  After  Yico  and  Bentley, 
Eichhorn  and  Michaelis,  a great  ad- 
vance took  place.  With  the  culti- 
vation of  astronomy  and  physiolog}7- 
new  worlds  of  thought  have  been 
opened,  and  all  research  has  become 
more  accurate.  Vast  erudition  has 
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accumulated.  New  and  larger  re-  increasing  national  cohesion,  with- 
forms  of  religion  would  have  followed  out  convulsions  and  with  a mmi- 
within  the  Anglican  Church,  had  it  mUm  of  unseemly  strife.  By 
not  been  artificially  hindered  by  the  locking  up  the  Church  in  an  iron 
laity,  who  uphold  by  law  for  the  shell,  the  laity  who  rule  Parliament 
clergy  a stereotype  creed,  from  have  prepared  for  us  an  ill-omened 
which  they  keep  themselves  free,  disruption.  Moreover,  they  have 
The  clergy  are  entrapped  into  their  brought  back  Romanism  into  their 
position  in  early  youth,  and  then  own  families,  by  keeping  fast  m the 
subjected  to  the  severest  penalty — ■ liturgies  and  rubrics  the  germs 
that  of  losing  their  whole  life’s  pros-  out  of  which  Romanism  has  at  all 
pect  for  which  they  may  have  sacri-  times  grown.  They  have  degraded 
ficed  all  worldly  ambitions— if,  in  the  clergy  (for  who  can  care  for 
their  full  manhood,  they  dare  to  be-  the  opinion  of  enslaved  minds  f) 
come  wiser  than  the  compara-  and  have  most  gravely  damaged  us 
tively  ill-taught  reformers  of  three  morally,  filling  the  land  with  hy- 
and  a half  centuries  ago.  If  the  pocrisy  and  cowardice,  and  post- 
educated  laity  had  dealt  fairly  with  poning  the  era  of  religious  stability, 
the  clergy  a hundred  years  back,  And  now,  as  our  reward,  a weak 
and  relaxed  the  subscriptions,  a old  priest,  who  calls  himself  mfal- 
gradual  change  of  opinion  would  lible,  is  become  a terror  to  our 
have  grown  up,  with  an  ever-  statesmen. 
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THE  KINGDOM  OF 
By  Captain  Edmond  Browne,  2ist 

IT  is  now  nearly  a quarter  of  a 
century  since  the  attention  of 
the  British  public  was  turned  to 
the  progress  of  our  arms  in  that 
land  of  lofty  mountains  and  mighty 
rivers  which,  bounded  on  the  west 
and  south  by  the  Bay  of  Bengal, 
stretches  eastward  and  northward 
to  the  borders  of  China  and  Assam. 

But  at  the  present  time  the  com- 
plications with  the  Court  of  Ava, 
necessitating  Sir  Douglas  Forsythe’s 
mission  to  Mandalay,  seem  to 
threaten  the  outbreak  of  a third 
Burmese  war.  This  state  of  affairs 
may  render  acceptable  to  our  readers 
the  following  slight  sketch  of  the 
history,  government,  and  present 
resources  of  what  still  remains  of 
the  ancient  Empire  of  Burmah, 
from  the  best  published  authorities, 
along  with  the  personal  observa- 
tions of  the  writer  in  the  country  of 
which  he  speaks. 

In  common  with  that  of  most 
Asiatic  countries,  the  early  his- 
tory of  Burmah  is  obscure  and 
of  doubtful  veracity.  Accustomed 
to  preserve  only  records  of  stirring 
events,  and  to  carve  these  on 
the  bark  of  trees,  or  on  stone; 
given,  too,  by  nature  and  habit 
to  boundless  exaggeration,  the 
history  of  their  nation,  before  its 
association  with  Western  civilisa- 
tion, is  not  to  be  received  without 
considerable  reserve. 

Marco  Polo  (about  the  year 
1272)  seems  to  be  the  first  European 
who  visited  tbe  shores  of  Burmah, 
but  it  was  not  until  the  beginning 
•of  the  sixteenth  century  that  Euro- 
pean adventurers  attempted  to 
establish  trade  relations  with  the 
Burmese.  At  this  period  their 
history  seems  analogous  with  that 
of  Mexico  at  the  time  of  its  in- 
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vasion  by  Cortes.  There  were 
Kings  of  Ava,  Pegu,  Tounghou, 
Arakan,  and  Tenasserim. 

Between  these  monarchs  inter- 
necine feuds  continually  raged  with 
varying  results.  To-day  Pegu 
would  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
Arakanese ; a month  later  Ara- 
kan would  be  desolated  by  the 
Peguans.  As  may  be  expected, 
in  these  wars  no  quarter  was  given 
or  expected,  and  although  the  con- 
quered were  not  taken  alive,  as  in 
Mexico,  to  be  reserved  as  sacrifices 
to  the  native  gods,  the  advance 
of  a conquering  army  was  marked 
by  plunder,  rapine,  bloodshed,  and 
all  the  horrors  of  savage  warfare. 
One  Boves,  a Jesuit,  writing  in 
1600,  of  the  capture  of  Pegu  by 
the  Kings  of  Arakan  and  Toung- 
hou, says : 

It  is  a lamentable  spectacle  to  see  the 
banks  of  the  river,  set  with  infinite  fruit- 
bearing trees,  now  overwhelmed  with  the 
ruins  of  gilded  temples  and  noble  edifices ; 
the  ways  and  fields  full  of  the  skulls  and 
bones  of  wretched  Peguans,  killed  or  fa- 
mished, and  cast  into  the  river  in  such 
numbers  that  the  multitude  of  the  carcasses 
prohibited  the  passage  of  any  ships.1 

From  time  to  time  Portuguese 
adventurers  lent  themselves  to 
these  quarrels,  and  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  seventeenth  century  we 
hear  of  one  Philip  de  Brito  having 
established  himself  at  Siriam,  being 
proclaimed  King  of  Pegu,  and  for 
some  time  wielding  sovereign 
power.  In  1613,  however,  he  was 
attacked  by  the  King  of  Ava,  and, 
notwithstanding  assistance  from  the 
King  of  Arakan,  was  defeated  and 
taken  prisoner  to  Ava,  and  his 
impaled  body  set  up  in  a con- 
spicuous place  in  that  city.  ‘ The 
dominion  of  Ava  over  the  lower  pro- 
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vinces,’  writes  Colonel  Yule,  ‘ dates 
from  this  period.’  She  extended 
her  conquests  down  the  Tenasserim 
coast,  capturing  Tavoy  and  be- 
sieging the  capital,  and  taking  pos- 
session of  the  Shan  city  of  Zimme. 
There  now  followed  a peace  of  some 
duration,  and  trade  was  resumed. 

The  East  India  Company,  which 
was  formed  in  1599,  sent  agents  to 
several  of  the  large  towns  on  the 
Irrawaddy,  and  a factory,  it  is  said, 
was  established  as  far  north  as  Bamo. 
The  employes  of  the  Honourable 
Company  were  in  those  days  for- 
tunately humble,  and  kept  steadily 
in  view  the  desirability  of  profit- 
able trade ; fortunately,  for  on 
occasions  of  royal  whim  or  dis- 
pleasure foreign  residents  were 
treated  with  great  ignominy. 

In  1695  we  hear  of  Nathaniel 
Higginson,  Governor  of  Eort  St. 
George,  Madras,  sending  a mission 
to  the  Golden  Feet,  bearing  1,000 
pagodas,  and  a letter  couched  in 
the  following  modest  terms : 

To  his  Imperial  Majesty  who  blesseth 
the  noble  city  of  Ava  with  his  presence, 
emperor  of  emperors,  and  excelling  the 
kings  of  the  East  and  West  in  glory  and 
honour;  the  clear  firmament  of  virtue, 
the  fountain  of  justice,  the  protector  of 
wisdom*  the  lord  of  charity,  the  protector 
of  the  distressed,  the  first  mover  in  the 
sphere  of  greatness ; president  in  council  ; 
victorious  in  war,  who  feareth  none  and  is 
feared  by  all ; centre  of  the  treasures  of 
the  earth  and  of  the  sea ; lord  proprietor 
of  gold  and  silver,  rubies,  amber,  and  all 
precious  jewels ; favoured  by  Heaven  and 
honoured  by  men  ; whose  brightness  shines 
through  the  world  as  the  light  of  the  sun, 
and  whose  great  name  will  be  preserved  in 
perpetual  memory. 

The  crafty  4 Firmament  of  Virtue’ 
would  certainly  expect,  after  this 
preamble,  that  some  favour  would 
be  asked  of  him ; and  the  osten- 
sible favour  was  permission  to 
carry  on  trade  unmolested  in  his 
dominions.  The  real  object,  how- 
ever, seems  to  have  been  to  get  as 
much  as  possible  out  of  the  King  in 
the  way  of  presents,  the  envoys 
being  directed,  if  the  presents  were 
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not  forthcoming  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity, to  emulate  a certain  small 
celebrity  and  ‘ ask  for  more.’ 

In  about  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century  the  history  of 
Burmah  is  the  history  of  Alompra 
(or  Aloung  Phrya).  This  great 
statesman  and  general  was  a man 
of  low  origin,  who  had  employed 
his  younger  days  as  a hunter  near 
his  native  city,  Mootshoboo,  north- 
west of  the  present  capital. 

Having  by  the  force  of  his  daring 
and  energetic  character  contrived 
to  collect  around  him  a band  of 
wild  and  kindred  spirits,  he  attacked 
Ava,  drove  out  the  ruling  dynasty, 
and  proclaimed  himself  king.  In 
this  high  capacity  he  gave  evidence 
of  great  military  and  adminis- 
trative talents,  with  one  stroke 
crushing  the  rebellious  Peguans, 
and  in  that  province  firmly  esta- 
blishing his  power.  With  him  a 
treaty  was  signed  by  the  English 
traders,  called  Ensign  Lister’ s treaty, 
June  1757,  a period  favourable  to 
such  undertaking,  the  attention  of 
the  world  being  at  this  time  turned 
to  the  victories  of  Clive  in  India. 

This  treaty  conceded  to  us  in 
perpetuity  the  island  of  Migrais  in 
return  for  a pledge  of  military  assis- 
tance. The  concession  was  fraught 
with  fatal  results,  as  the  King,  ren- 
dered impatient  by  the  quarrels  and 
intrigues  of  the  French  and  English 
traders,  caused  all  Europeans  on 
the  island  of  Migrais  to  be  foully 
massacred  on  October  5,  1759.  On 
a mission  being  despatched  to  seek 
satisfaction  for  these  outrages,  it 
was  found  that  Alompra  was  dead, 
and  the  succession  to  the  throne 
disputed.  Upon  Alompra’s  son,., 
however,  gaining  the  crown,  the 
release  of  some  European  prisoners 
was  effected,  but  no  satisfaction 
obtained  either  for  the  savage- 
murders  or  the  indignities  under- 
gone byMr.Holwell’s  (the  Governor 
of  Fort  William)  deputy,  Captain 
Alves.  Alompra’s  son  possessed  no- 
small share  of  his  father’s  genius* 
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In  1783  lie  conquered  and  annexed 
the  fertile  province  of  Arakan  to 
the  Burmese  Empire,  which  was 
now  at  the  zenith  of  its  power. 
Successively,  in  the  years  1794, 
1797,  and  1802  protests  were  sent 
to  this  barbarous  Court  against  en- 
croachments made  on  our  Chitta- 
gong frontier.  The  officers,  Cap- 
tain, afterwards  Colonel,  Symes, 
and  Captain  Cox,  who  were  selected 
by  the  Go venor- General  for  this 
trying  duty,  were  subjected  to  great 
insults  and  were  unable  to  accomplish 
their  end.  The  audacity  and  un- 
bridled greed  of  the  King  of  Burmah 
increased  on  finding  punishment 
so  slow,  but  a day  of  reckoning 
drew  near,  and  on  the  Burmese 
troops  penetrating  as  far  as  Cachar, 
with  the  evident  further  intention 
of  extending  the  power  of  their 
Empire  into  the  heart  of  Hindostan, 
our  frontier  troops  engaged  them 
and  drove  them  back,  and  finally, 
in  the  year  1824  (March  5)  the 
Government  of  India  declared  war 
against  the  Burmese  Empire. 

A close  examination  of  this  cam- 
paign would  perhaps  interest  only 
the  military  reader,  so  it  shall  be 
treated  as  briefly  as  possible. 

The  first  army,  which  may  be  call- 
ed the  Army  of  the  Burrampoota,  was 
commanded  by  Colonel  McMorine ; 
it  invaded  Assam  and  successfully 
advanced  up  the  Great  River, 
capturing  the  cities  of  Johath  and 
Rungpoor,  which  latter  operation 
closed  the  campaign.  During  its 
progress  this  army  lost  its  leader, 
who  died  of  cholera,  Colonel  Richards 
succeeding  to  the  command. 

The  operations  of  the  second 
army — the  Silhet  force — were  un- 
successful. The  object  of  its  leader, 
Colonel  Innes,  was  to  drive  the 
Burmese  out  of  Cachar ; but  owing 
to  the  difficult  nature  of  the  ground, 
and  the  fact  that  General  Shuldham’s 
reinforcements — to  the  number  of 
7,000 — made  the  force  unwieldy 
and  overgrown,  the  campaign  was 
an  utter  failure.  That  the  force 
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was  unnecessarily  larg^e  was  proved 
by  the  Raja  of  Munipoor  being  able, 
with  500  raw  levies  armed  by  the 
British  Government,  to  capture  his 
ancestral  city  and  drive  off  the 
Burmese  troops.  The  Chittagong 
columns  had  meanwhile  met  with  a 
great  calamity.  A party,  under 
Captain  Koton,  being  sent  forward 
by  the  commander,  Colonel  Shep- 
land,were  met  by  the  enemy  in  force, 
and  had  to  retreat,  when,  on  being 
pressed,  the  whole  party  broke  and 
fled  in  every  direction.  Captain 
ISToton  and  most  of  the  officers  were 
killed,  three  only  (two  of  whom 
were  wounded)  escaping. 

The  British  Army  of  Arakan  was 
decisively  successful.  It  numbered 
in  all  r,ioo  men,  with  a fair  supply 
of  artillery,  and  consisted  of  H.M. 
44th  and  54th  Regiments,  six  regi- 
ments of  native  infantry,  and  some 
irregular  troops,  the  entire  force 
being  commanded  by  Brigadier- 
General  Morrison.  After  some  mis- 
haps it  at  last  reached  the  capital — 
Arakan — and,  after  one  unsuccessful 
attempt,  succeeded  in  dislodging 
the  Burmese  from  some  formidable 
entrenchments  on  commanding  hills 
which  overlook  the  place,  and  took 
the  capital. 

The  Army  of  the  Irrawaddy  was 
conveyed  to  the  attack  on  Rangoon 
by  a splendidly  equipped  British 
fleet.  The  Burmese  seem  to  have 
been  wholly  unprepared  or  unable 
to  defend  the  place,  which  fell 
immediately.  Disease  made  great 
ravages  in  our  ranks  during  the 
following  rains,  so  much  so  that  at 
one  time  the  withdrawal  of  the 
troops  was  contemplated ; but  as  the 
season  wore  on,  and  their  health 
improved,  the  spirits  of  the  men 
rose  at  the  prospect  of  an  advance, 
which  was  effected  as  soon  as 
practicable.  • • ^ 

After  several  engagements  with 
the  Burmese,  under  a renowned 
chief,  Maha  Bundoola,  the  enemy 
was  completely  routed,  and  Bun- 
doola, their  last  hope,  slain.  Bun- 
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doola  seems  to  have  been  a leader 
of  great  courage  and  energy,  and  is 
reported  to  have  made  sure  of  his 
gunners’  staunchness  by  chaining 
them  to  their  guns.  After  one 
more  crushing  and  decisive  victory 
gained  by  the  commander  of  this 
army,  Sir  Archibald  Campbell,  the 
King  sued  for  peace.  By  the 
treaty  then  ratified  — called  the 
Treaty  of  Yandaboo — the  first 
Burmese  war  came  to  a conclusion 
on  February  24,  1826.  By  the 
terms  of  this  treaty,  according  to 
Professor  Wilson — 

The  Burmese  Government  agreed  to  ab- 
stain from  all  interference  with  the  affairs 
of  Assam,  Cachar,  or  Jynta ; to  recognise 
Gambier  Singh  as  Raja  of  Munipoor;  to 
receive  a British  resident  at  Ava,  and 
depute  a Burmese  resident  to  Calcutta ; 
to  concur  in  a commercial  treaty ; to  con- 
cede in  perpetuity  the  four  provinces  of 
Arakan,  as  divided  from  Ava  by  the 
Anape  Numien  Mountains,  and  the  pro- 
vinces of  Yeh,  Tavoy,  Mergui,  to  the  north 
of  the  Salween  or  Martaban  Biver;  and 
pay  a crore  of  rupees  in  four  instalments, 
until  the  receipt  of  the  second  of  which 
Rangoon  was  to  remain  in  possession  of 
the  British. 

It  might  naturally  have  been 
expected  that  such  a crushing 
series^ of  defeats  would  have  con- 
vinced the  Burmese  Government 
of  the  folly  of  contending  with  the 
British  power,  but  the  contrary 
seems  to  have  been  the  case,  for 
scarcely  had  our  troops  been  with- 
drawn from  the  capital  when,  as 
Colonel  Yule  expresses  it,  ‘ the  ar- 
rogance of  the  nation,  with  marvel- 
lous elasticity,  recovered  its  old 
exorbitance.’ 

In  the  following  September  the 
attempt  to  negotiate  a commercial 
treaty  failed  signally,  and  Mr. 
Craufurd,  our  representative,  left 
Ava,  having  experienced  neglect 
and  discourtesy.  Major  Burney, 
who  in  1830-1837  was  British 
resident,  had,  notwithstanding  .his 
influence  with  the  Burmese  princes, 


to  quit  the  capital  and  return  to 
Calcutta. 

He  was  succeeded  by  Colonel 
Benson,  but  his  Majesty  refused  to 
admit  him  to  his  presence. 

Captain  M‘Leod,  whom  Colonel 
Benson,  after  a six  months’  stay, 
left  in  charge,  removed  the  resi- 
dency to  Rangoon,  finding  his  posi- 
tion in  Ava  untenable ; and  a year 
afterwards  the  residency  was  with- 
drawn from  the  Burmese  Empire. 
King  Tharawaddy,  who,  by  rebellion, 
had  dethroned  his  brother  and 
succeeded  him,  notwithstanding 
the  continued  annoyance  he  gave 
to  our  Government,  was  wont  to 
express  himself  as  most  favourably 
inclined  towards  the  British.  When, 
in  1843,  Sir  Charles  Rapier’s 
campaign  in  Sindh  was  first  heard 
of  in  Amarapoora,  the  King  declared 
that  if  the  British  Government 
would  only  send  ships  to  Rangoon, 
he  would  put  a thousand  men  in 
each  ship  to  go  and  fight  for  us 
in  Sindh.  ‘I  want  nothing  from 
Queen  Victoria  in  return,’  he  added, 
‘except  a small  feather  or  some 
such  trifle.’  2 

King  Tharawaddy  was  succeeded 
by  his  son,  who  proved  to  be  in 
depravity  and  cruelty  a more  inhu- 
man savage  than  his  father.  He 
evinced  the  most  decided  aversion 
to  Europeans,  and  subjected  them  to 
every  species  of  annoyance.  Our 
hands  in  India  were  at  this  period  so 
full  that  the  Governor- General  in 
Council  did  his  utmost  to  maintain 
peace.  The  Burmese  Government, 
however,  by  their  encroachments 
and  insolence,  made  peace  impos- 
sible, and  on  April  4,  1852,  a 
powerful  fleet  of  British  steamers  of 
war,  under  Admiral  Austen,  arrived 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Rangoon  river, 
having  on  board  6, 000  British  troops, 
with  two  brigades  of  artillery,  com- 
manded by  Major-General  Godwin, 
C.B.  With  these  forces  the  cam- 
paign commenced. 


2 Yule's  Ava  in  1855. 
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The  first  operation  was  the  cap- 
ture of  Martaban  on  April  5,  which 
freed  the  British  residents  at 
Moulmein  from  the  fear  of  attack. 
Rangoon  was  then  bombarded,  the 
defending  guns  silenced,  and  two 
days  afterwards  the  grand  attack 
was  made,  when,  after  a tough  and 
bloody  resistance,  the  defences,  of 
great  natural  strength,  were  scaled, 
and  the  defenders  driven  out.  Our 
loss  was  great ; of  officers  two  were 
killed,  fifteen  wounded,  and  two  died 
of  sunstroke. 

Shortly  afterwards  an  attempt 
was  made  by  the  enemy  to  reoccupy 
Martaban,  which,  however,  was  un- 
successful. The  ancient  city  of 
Pegu  was  the  object  of  an  expedition 
which  quickly  destroyed  its  defences. 
The  force  left  Rangoon  on  the  2nd  of 
June,  effected  its  end,  and  reached 
Rangoon  again  on  the  5th.  Prome 
was  occupied  by  Captain  Tarleton, 
R.N.,  who,  with  his  expedition,  de- 
stroyed the  stockades  and  captured 
several  guns.  On  the  small  con- 
quering force  leaving  Pegu  the  city 
was  reoccupied  and  re-intrenched 
by  the  Burmese,  but  was  retaken 
by  the  commander-in-chief,  Major- 
General  Godwin,  C.B.,  and  gar- 
risoned by  him  with  600  men, 
the  remainder  of  his  troops  be- 
ing led  back  to  Rangoon.  The 
Burmese,  thinking  the  garrison 
weak,  surrounded  the  city  in  great 
numbers,  and  night  and  day  poured 
in  missiles  of  every  description 
— bullets,  stones,  pieces  of  iron. 
They  also  attempted  to  surprise 
the  defenders  by  continual  night 
attacks.  For  a month  the  little 
garrison  bravely  held  out  against 
this  horde  of  savages,  until  at 
length  the  commander-in-chief  in 
person  relieved  them,  drove  off  the 
Burmese,  and  garrisoned  the  city 
with  700  men,  of  whom  450  were 
Europeans.  On  the  General’s  return 
to  Rangoon  he  received  the  Govenor- 
General’s  proclamation  annexing 
the  province  of  Pegu  to  the 
British  Empire  in  the  East. 


The  only  serious  reverse  we 
experienced  in  the  war  was  the 
failure,  with  heavy  loss — including 
its  leader,  Captain  Lock,  R.N., 
C.B. — of  an  expedition  sent  against 
a robber  chief,  Myat  Toon.  On 
the  22nd  of  February  1853,  Sir 
John  Cheape  put  himself  in  mo- 
tion to  avenge  the  defeat  and 
crush  the  only  chief  who  now  with-, 
stood  our  power  in  Pegu.  Owing,, 
however,  to  the  impenetrable  nature 
of  the  jungle,  and  the  numerous 
creeks  crossing  his  line  of  march,  the 
difficulties  were  insurmountable,  and 
the  project  was  abandoned.  On  the 
5th  of  March,  with  a reinforcement  of 
1,000  men,  he  renewed  the  attack, 
and,  after  a frightfully  fatiguing 
march,  with  cholera  raging  in  his 
camp,  at  length  arrived  in  front  of 
Myat  Toon’s  stronghold.  The* 
success  of  the  attack  was  for  some 
time  doubtful,  owing  to  the  natural 
strength  of  the  position,  but  at 
length  the  key  of  this  position  was 
found,  the  stronghold  stormed  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and  the 
defenders  slain  or  routed.  Foremost 
in  this  attack  fell,  wounded,  Lieut. 
Taylor  and  Ensign  Wolsley ; the  for- 
mer died  of  his  wounds,  the  latter 
has  lived  to  be  an  officer  of  no  small 
distinction  in  the  British  army  off 
our  day. 

Peace  was  now  sued  for,  and 
although  no  formal  treaty  was 
signed  hostilities  ceased.  Major 
Phayre,  subsequently,  was  sent  to 
obtain  a commercial  treaty  between 
Burmah  and  the  British  Government,, 
but  after  spending  six  weeks  at  the 
capital  and  being  received  by  his 
Majesty,  who  was  willing  to  talk  of 
everything  except  the  treaty,  he  had 
to  depart  with  the  object  of  his  mis- 
sion unattained.  ‘ The  two  great 
Powers,’  said  the  King,  ‘ were  on 
friendly  terms,  and  what  was  the 
use  of  a treaty  P ’ 

Our  relations  with  Burmah  re- 
mained in  this  unsatisfactory  state 
until  1867,  when  Colonel  Albert 
Fytche  succeeded  Colonel  Phayre  a& 
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Chief  Commissioner.  This  distin- 
guished officer  displayed  tact  and 
resolution  in  dealing  with  his  Ma- 
jesty, and  the  much-wished-for 
commercial  treaty  was  at  last 
signed. 

In  return  for  many  trading 
facilities,  the  abolition  of  monopo- 
lies, and  aid  in  reopening  the 
trade  route  through  Burmah  to 
Western  China,  the  King  understood 
the  treaty  to  give  him  the  right  to 
import  arms.  About  this  some 
difficulty  has  arisen.  It  is  certain 
that  Major  Phay re  in  1855  promised, 
on  the  conclusion  of  a commercial 
treaty,  permission  to  his  Majesty 
to  import  ‘ warlike  stores,’  but  in 
Colonel  Py tche’s  treaty  this  clause 
must  have  been  omitted,  for  our 
Government  now  deny  to  the  King 
of  Ava  the  privilege  of  importing 
breech-loading  arms. 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  the 
Chief  Commissioner  despatched  an 
expedition  under  Captain  Sladen, 
political  agent  at  Mandalay,  to 
explore  the  route  to  Western  China 
already  referred  to.3  The  fate  of 
the  expedition  might  almost  have 
been  foreseen.  It  was  despatched 
with  every  show  of  respect  and 
interest  in  the  King’s  own  steamer 
to  Bamo,  and  proceeded  inland 
accompanied  by  the  effusive  good 
wishes  of  the  governor  of  the  district ; 
in  six  months  it  returned,  having 
only  reached  Momien,  about  half- 
way to  Talifoo,  the  capital  of  Yunan, 
which  had  been  already  reached  by 
a French  expedition  up  the  Cam- 
bodia. 

Every  obstacle  had  been  thrown 
in  their  way,  and  it  is  even  asserted 
that  the  wild  tribes  had  been 
instigated  to  assassinate  the  whole 
party.  It  is  of  course  uncertain 
whether  these  measures  were  taken 
by  the  King’s  order  or  not.  Some 
contend  that  the  King  was  anxious 


to  ensure  the  successful  issue  of  the 
expedition,  and  had  given  instruc- 
tions accordingly,  which  the  law- 
lessness of  the  country  and  the 
alarm  of  the  hill  tribes  at  the 
appearance  of  armed  men  rendered 
of  no  avail.  But  the  past  history 
of  Burmah  and  her  kings ; the 
insincerity  of  the  latter,  their  shifti- 
ness, their  jealousy  of  Europeans ; 
and  then  the  form  of  deception,  the 
outward  sympathy  at  starting,  and 
the  savage  treachery  when  the  ex- 
pedition was  isolated  in  the  midst 
of  a wild  and  hostile  country,  all 
these  points  of  evidence  lead  us  to 
the  belief  that  the  expedition  was 
obstructed  and  the  party’s  lives  en- 
compassed by  the  King  himself. 
This  was  thebelief  of  Captain  Sladen 
and  his  entire  force. 

This  expedition  and  its  fate  has 
a mournful  interest  for  us  at  the 
present  time.  The  Hon.  Ashley 
Eden,  who  has  succeeded  General 
Fytche  as  Chief  Commissioner  of 
Burmah,  despatched  a few  months 
ago  Colonel  Horace  Browne  on  a 
similar  mission  through  the  same 
country.  The  misfortunes  of  this 
expedition,  the  murder  of  young 
Margary,  and  the  return  of  the 
party  to  Rangoon  are  now  matters 
of  history ; their  result  may  be 
serious  difficulties  and  complications 
with  China.  Much  as  these  dis- 
astrous events  are  to  be  deplored, 
the  gallant  and  skilful  conduct  of 
Browne  and  his  little  band  in  suc- 
cessfully defending  themselves,  and 
effecting  an  orderly  retreat  in  the 
face  of  overwhelming  numbers,  has 
called  forth  universal  admiration. 

The  kingdom  of  Ava  in  1875  is 
but  a shadow  of  its  former  self. 
It  extends  from  the  Arakan  Hills 
on  the  west  to  China  and  Cochin 
China  on  the  east,  and  from  the 
British  frontier  northward  to  the 
Himalayas,  an  area  of  44,450  square 


8 The  practicability  of  this  route  had  the  year  before  been  ably  demonstrated  by 
Dr.  Clement  Williams,  whom  Captain  Sladen  had  succeeded  as  political  agent  at  Man- 
dalay. See  Through  Burmah  to  Western  China. 
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miles.  The  country  is  plentifully 
watered  by  the  numerous  creeks 
and  branches  of  the  two  great 
rivers  the  Irrawaddy  and  the  Sal- 
ween ; but,  although  rich,  it  is  little 
cultivated.  Its  scenery  is  pic- 
turesquely wild,  but,  owing  to  the 
impenetrable  tracts  of  jungle,  some- 
what monotonous. 

From  the  British  frontier,  Thayet- 
myo,  to  Mandalay  the  traveller 
finds  much  that  is  interesting ; 
the  most  remarkable  places  being 
Yenangyoung,  celebrated  for  its 
petroleum  wells,  which  yield  yearly 
11,000  tons  of  oil,  and  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  city  of  Pagan,  which 
extend  seven  miles  along  the  Irra- 
waddy’s left  bank,  and  two  miles 
inland,  the  pagodas  and  temples 
being  of  various  forms  of  architec- 
ture, and  in  all  stages  of  decay. 
The  present  capital,  Mandalay,  is 
not  strongly  fortified ; it  is  built  in 
the  form  of  a square,  a wall  twenty- 
five  feet  high  surrounding  it,  each 
face  of  which  is  as  nearly  as  possible 
a mile  in  extent.  Outside  the  wall 
a broad  but  shallow  moat  also  sur- 
rounds the  city,  which  is  approached 
by  twelve  gates,  three  in  each  face ; 
the  streets,  which  run  parallel  to 
the  walls,  cutting  the  city  into 
squares  of  houses,  are  broad,  but 
shamefully  neglected. 

In  the  centre  of  the  city  stands 
the  palace,  guarded  jealously  by 
-stockades,  walls,  and  strong  gates. 
Here  dwells  the  King  of  Burmah, 
and  here,  too,  dwells  the  White 
Elephant — which  is  held  in  super- 
stitious awe  by  the  Burmese.  It 
has  a wall  eye,  but  its  hide  is  no 
different  from  the  common  elephant, 
its  snowy  hue  being  attributed  to 
the  plentiful  application  of  pumice- 
stone.  The  reception-hall  of  his 
Majesty4  is  a type  of  barbaric 
splendour,  the  gaudy  glass  and 
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gold  - leaf  ornaments  contrasting 
strangely  with  the  dirt  and  neglect 
which  pervade  the  entire  building. 

From  the  capital  to  Bamo — a dis- 
tance of  300  miles — the  Great  River’s 
banks  are  but  sparsely  peopled : it 
runs,  however,  through  a country 
said  to  abound  in  mineral  resources, 
gold,  silver,  lead,  coal  in  immense 
quantities ; and  rubies  and  other 
precious  stones  are  found  in  the 
mountains  which  overlook  the  val- 
ley of  the  Upper  Irrawaddy.  The 
ruby  mines  are  alone  regularly 
worked.  The  city  of  Bamo,  which 
is  printed  in  such  large  characters 
in  most  maps,  is  a small,  dirty,  and 
straggling  place  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Great  River,  containing  about 
3,000  inhabitants,  Burmese,  Chi- 
nese, Shans,  and  Paloungs,  and 
other  cognate  races  who  inhabit 
these  wild  regions.  The  Chinese 
monopolise  the  trade  of  the  place, 
which  is  not,  and  has  no  appear- 
ance of  ever  having  been,  great  or 
prosperous. 

One  word  about  the  Burmese 
system  of  government.  The  mo- 
narch has  absolute  power  of  life  or 
death,  and  can  confiscate  property 
without  trial  or  investigation.  The 
affairs  of  State  are  principally  con- 
ducted by  a council  of  four  Woonghis, 
or  Ministers  of  State.  These  con- 
stitute what  is  called  the  Hlwot- 
dau,  or  High  Court  and  Council  of 
the  monarchy.  Next  in  importance 
come  the  Atwen  Woons,  or  Minis- 
ters of  the  Interior,  who  supply  the 
private  wants  of  his  Majesty,  and 
convey  his  orders  to  the  supreme 
council.  Subordinate  to,  but  sit- 
ting in  the  same  council  with  the 
Woonghis,  are  four  Woondouks, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  assist,  and  some- 
times advise,  the  High  Court. 

For  the  purposes  of  local  govern- 
ment and  collection  of  revenue  the 


4 This  description  is  from  the  writer’s  personal  observations.  The  subject  has 
been  more  fully  treated  in  A Military  Report  on  the  River  Irrawaddy  from  Ava  to 
Bamo ; also,  Upper  Burmah,  its  Defences  and  Warlike  Resources,  a lecture  delivered 
at  the  United  Service  Institution,  Whitehall  Yard,  on  June  25,  by  the  author. 
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country  is  divided  into  myos,  or 
districts,  presided  over  by  a gover- 
nor, or  mys-oke,  wbo  appoints  bis 
own  subordinates  over  towns  and 
villages. 

The  revenue  is  obtained  from 
several  sources  — the  house  or 
family  tax  - — each  district  being 
taxed  according  to  the  number  of 
houses  in  it.  Agriculture  is  taxed 
according  to  its  value,  the  tax  being 
almost  invariably  paid  in  kind. 
Rice,  pepper,  onions,  tobacco,  Pal- 
myra trees  yielding  juice  for  sugar, 
salt,  and  other  articles  of  daily  con- 
sumption, as  well  as  bullocks  for 
ploughing,  and  sometimes  fisheries, 
are  taxed.  The  district  governors 
are  paid  by  perquisites,  which  sys- 
tem affords  scope  for  boundless 
extortion  and  fraud.  In  1855?  ac“ 
cording  to  Colonel  Yule,  the  revenue 
of  the  kingdom  of  Ava  amounted  to 
400,000?. 

The  military  service  of  Burmah 
is  of  course  compulsory,  and  is  or- 
ganised on  the  local  system,  each 
district  having  to  supply  a contin- 
gent in  number  proportionate  to  its 
population.  The  chief  officers  are 
bo-ghis,  or  commandants  (of  500 
men) ; bos,  or  captains  of  hundreds  ; 
thwe-thonghis,  or  captains  of 
fifties ; and  akyats,  or  captains  of 
tens.  There  is  no  attempt  made, 
in  times  of  peace,  to  train  these 
forces,  the  officers  being,  as  a rule, 
totally  ignorant  of  their  duties.  In 
most  parts  of  the  country  districts 
have  to  support,  by  money  and  rice, 
the  soldiers  taken  from  their  num- 
ber. The  soldiers  are  chosen  by 
the  thonghis,  but  can  obtain  sub- 
stitutes by  payment  of  money,  or 
by  the  cancelling  of  a debt. 

It  will  by  this  be  seen  that  the 
strength  of  the  Burmese  army  de- 
pends on  the  country’s  population, 
the  number  and  efficiency  of  the 
arms,  and  the  quantity  of  the  am- 
munition. 

The  population,  for  the  area  of 
country,  is  extraordinarily  scanty, 
being  estimated  at  3,000,000  only, 


including  the  hill  tribes,  whose  al- 
legiance to  the  King  is  doubtful. 
The  arms  are  few,  and  for  the  most 
part  indifferent.  His  Majesty  has 
some  hundreds  of  cannon,  but  he 
has  no  ammunition  for  them.  The 
nominal  commander-in-chief  of  the 
King’s  forces  is  a Frenchman,  M.  de 
Facieu,  whose  military  qualifications 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt. 

Ava  has  no  naval  resources  : the 
King  has  some  steamers — built  for 
him  in  England — with  which  he 
trades  up  and  down  the  river ; 
and  from  time  to  time  there  is  talk 
of  gunboats  beingbuilt  in  Mandalay, 
but  they  never  appear,  the  fact 
being  that,  one  by  one,  as  they  are 
finished,  they  are  delegated  to  the 
less  glorious  but  more  utilitarian 
duty  of  carrying  rice  up  and  down 
the  Irrawaddy.  Education,  to  a 
small  extent,  is  universal  among  the 
Burmese.  Almost  every  Burman 
can  read  and  write,  being  taught  in 
childhood  by  the  phoonghees,  or 
priests,  of  whom  each  village  con- 
tains a certain  number,  their  dis- 
tinguishing costume  being  a yellow 
gown  ; their  heads  are  shaved  and 
are  bare.  They  are  . forbidden  to 
marry.  The  Burmese  literature  is 
almost  entirely  confined  to  plays, 
often  of  an  immoral  tendency,  and 
amatory  songs. 

In  religion  the  Burmese,  in  com- 
mon with  all  the  Indo-Chinese  races, 
are  Buddhists  ; they  do  not  believe 
in  the  existence  of  a Supreme  Being, 
but  ‘ in  reward  and  punishment  in 
an  infinite  succession  of  existences.’ 
In  this  faith,  it  has  been  calculated, 
live  over  300  millions  of  souls. 

Unlike  the  majority  of  Asiatics  (writes 
Major  Allen),  the  Burmese  are  not  a fawn- 
ing race.  They  are  cheerful  and  singularly 
alive  to  the  ridiculous,  buoyant,  elastic, 
soon  recovering  from  personal  or  domestic 
disaster.  With  little  feeling  of  patriotism, 
they  are  still  attached  to  their  homes; 
greatly  so  to  their  families.  Free  from 
prejudices  of  caste  or  creed,  they  readily 
fraternise  with  strangers,  and  at  all  times 
frankly  yield  to  the  superiority  of  the 
European.  Though  ignorant,  they  are, 
where  no  mental  exertion  is  required,  in- 
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quisitive,  and  to  a certain  extent  eager 
for  information,  indifferent  to  the  shedding 
of  blood  on  the  part  of  their  rulers,  yet 
not  individually  cruel ; temperate,  ab- 
stemious, and  hardy,  but  idle,  with  neither 
fixedness  of  purpose  nor  perseverance. 
Discipline  or  any  continued  employment 
becomes  irksome  to  them,  yet  they  are  not 
devoid  of  a certain  degree  of  enterprise. 
Great  dabblers  in  small  mercantile  ven- 
tures, they  may  be  called  (the  women 
especially)  a race  of  hucksters.  Not 
treacherous  or  habitual  perverters  of  the 
truth,  yet  credulous  and  given  to  monstrous 
exaggeration.  Where  vested  with  authority, 
arrogant  and  boastful  if  unchecked,  corrupt, 
oppressive,  and  arbitrary.  Not  distinguished 
for  bravery,  while  their  chiefs  are  notorious 
for  cowardice,  for  with  the  latter  cunning 
in  war  ranks  before  courage.  Inexpert  in 
the  use  and  careless  in  the  preservation  of 
their  arms,  they  are  indifferent  shots,  and, 
though  living  in  a country  covered  with 
forest,  are  not  bold  followers  of  field  sports. 


Such,  then,  are  the  subjects  of 
the  monarch  who,  by  his  unjust  and 
tyrannical  conduct,  oppressing  an 
inoffensive  people,  and  occupying 
their  country  with  his  troops,  has 
called  forth  the  stern  rebuke  of 
Great  Britain.  To  judge  by  all 
past  experience,  words  alone  will 
not  avail. 

It  is  certain  that  his  kingdom  is 
shamefully  ruled ; the  resources  of 
the  country  are  entirely  undeve- 
loped, and  the  people  swindled  and 
oppressed  by  the  Government. 

His  Majesty  has  hitherto  thrown 
every  obstacle  in  the  way  of  our 
trade  with  western  China,  and  is 
likely  to  do  so  again,  unless  he  re- 
ceives some  new  proof  of  our 
power. 
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REMARKS  ON  A RECENT  IRISH  ELECTION.1 

By  One  of  the  Electors. 


NOW  that  the  law  has  pronounced 
its  dictum  in  the  case  of  the 
late  Tipperary  election — that  the 
grave  has  claimed  all  that  was  mor- 
tal of  that  county’s  twice-chosen 
representative,  and  that  the  excite- 
ment caused  by  the  contest  and  sub- 
sequent petition  has  had  time  to 
cool,  it  may  be  worth  the  reader’s 
while  to  have  submitted  to  him  a 
calm,  and  we  trust  impartial , view 
of  the  whole  matter,  if  for  no  other 
reason,  at  least  to  remove  some  mis- 
conceptions, and  to  lead  him  to 
think  more  favourably  of  our  Irish 
character. 

As,  however,  the  views  of  any 
writer,  especially  on  a political 
question,  are  so  liable  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  his  social  connections, 
his  religious  tendencies,  or,  accord- 
ing to  the  Darwinian  theory,  his 
hereditary  descent,  it  may  be  well 
for  the  present  one  to  define  his 
standpoint,  that  the  reader  may 
judge  what  amount  of  reliance  to 
attribute  to  his  opinions.  Suffice 
it  to  say  therefore  that,  originally 
of  Scoto-Presbyterian  descent,  and 
born  and  educated  in  one  of  the 
most  Presbyterian  parts  of  Ulster, 
he  has,  for  over  forty  years,  been  a 
resident  in  this,  Ireland’s  ‘ premier 
county,’  that  in  his  religious  views 
he  stands  at  the  antipodes  of  those 
held  by  this  county’s  peasantry, 
and  that,  as  to  politics,  though 
possessed  of  the  franchise  since 
shortly  after  his  first  settlement,  he 
has  never  exercised  it  save  on  two 
occasions,  chiefly  because  he  was 
unable  to  sympathise  fully  with 
either  party  that  aimed  to  repre- 
sent him  in  the  British  Parliament. 
His  Ulster  birth  and  Presbyterian 
prejudices  have  not,  however,  been 
able  to  blind  him  to  the  many  ex- 


cellences of  the  Munster  character, 
though  they  may  have  given  him  a 
keener  insight  into  its  defects  ; nor 
can  he  understand  why  love  of 
country,  however  seemingly  eccen- 
tric sometimes  in  its  expression, 
should  not  be  more  generally  appre- 
ciated in  the  Irishman,  when  the 
German  is  praised  for  his  love 
of  Fatherland,  the  Frenchman 
honoured  for  devoting  fortune  and 
life  to  the  service  of  his  country, 
and  everything  British  is  made  the 
standard  of  perfection  the  wide 
world  over  in  the  eyes  of  the  Eng- 
lishman. And  in  this  love  of  coun- 
try, and  the  inherent  gratitude  of 
the  Irish  peasantry,  will  be  found 
the  true  solution  of  the  much-mis- 
interpreted but  unanimous  election 
of  the  formerly  expatriated  John 
Mitchel. 

The  British  Press,  whether  Li- 
beral or  Conservative,  looking  on 
it  from  an  English  standpoint,  with 
one  accord  naturally  represented  it 
as  an  expression  of  disloyalty  to  the 
British  Government ; but  this  was 
by  no  means  generally  the  case. 
That  it  was  so  intended  by  some  of 
the  more  enthusiastic  but  least  in- 
fluential of  our  politicians  I mean 
not  to  deny  ; but  these  I venture  to 
assert,  from  local  knowledge,  now 
form  but  a very  minor  part  of  this 
large  constituency.  Since  the  pass- 
ing of  Gladstone’s  Act  respecting 
the  land  tenure,  however  defective 
it  is  felt  to  be  in  many  respects,  the 
great  majority  of  the  voters  have 
no  desire  to  repeal  the  Union,  if 
that  were  practicable,  or  to  part 
company  with  the  best  consumers 
of  their  beef  and  mutton,  their  oats 
and  flour.  Why,  then,  did  these 
not  start  an  opposing  candidate  ? 
Simply  because  they  felt  that  a 


1 [While  far  from  agreeing  with  some  of  our  contributor’s  remarks,  we  regard  his 
paper  as  worthy  of  consideration. — Ed.] 
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compliment  was  due  to  the  man 
who,  some  qnarter  of  a century- 
before,  when  they  had  no  such  se- 
curity for  their  tenures,  and  when 
rackrents  and  the  failure  of  the  po- 
tato, had  left  most  of  them  but  one 
of  three  alternatives — starvation, 
emigration,  or  rebellion  against  the 
powers  that  be — had  honestly,  how- 
ever injudiciously,  counselled  the 
latter,  and  had  sacrificed  his  home, 
friends,  and  all  that  men  hold  dear, 
in  attestation  of  his  determined 
honesty  of  purpose.  It  was  not 
that  they  would  noiv  approve  of 
John  Mitchel’s  policy.  Indeed, 
most — I may  say  all  of  them — were 
quite  ignorant  vrhat  his  policy 
would  be  under  the  altered  cir- 
cumstances of  the  country.  All 
knew  that  he  had  been  not  only  a 
Repealer,  but  a Separatist ; but  so 
had  some  others  who  had  been 
exiled  for  their  opinions,  and  now 
represented  the  country,  and  not 
unworthily,  in  the  British  Parlia- 
ment. A few  who  knew  him  best, 
and  who  had  attended  to  his  utter- 
ances in  the  American  press,  knew, 
or  at  least  believed,  that  however 
he  might  desire  to  have  his  name 
enrolled  in  the  list  of  Irish  represen- 
tatives, he  would  not  unsay  his  life 
by  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
British  sovereignty,  or  bend  his 
spirit  to  take  his  seat  in  the  halls  of 
Westminster ; but  had  this  been 
generally  known  or  credited,  I do 
not  believe  that,  if  elected  at  all  on 
the  first  occasion,  he  would  have 
oeen  by  any  means  unanimously 
elected.  The  letter  he  published, 
clearly  declaring  his  intention  to 
this  effect,  appeared  subsequently 
to  his  second  election,  and  was  felt 
by  many  of  his  most  zealous  sup- 
porters as  most  disappointing.  Had  it 
appeared  sooner,  he  certainly  would 
not  have  obtained  so  much  support, 
nor  have  been  the  only  candidate  in 
the  Liberal  interest,  even  though  the 
chief  object  then  was,  not  that  of 
complimenting  John  Mitchel,  but  of 
vindicating  the  freedom  of  election 


on  the  part  of  the  constituency  from 
Government  dictation.  At  the  time 
of  his  first  election  Mr.  Mitchel’ s 
intention  was  not  generally  known. 
He  had  not  then  reached,  this  coun- 
try ; and  that  election  was  cheer- 
fully acquiesced  in  by  Liberals  of 
all  shades,  and  not  actively  opposed 
even  by  Conservatives,  as  it  was 
deemed  a fitting  tribute  to  a man 
that  had,  in  the  day  of  Ireland’s 
calamity,  sacrificed  all  for  love  of 
country. 

The  enthusiasm  on  his  behalf  too 
wTas  all  the  greater  inasmuch  as  his 
conduct  contrasted  so  favourably 
with  that  of  many  who,  before  and 
since  his  expatriation,  had  been 
returned  to  Parliament.  Disgusted 
with  the  conduct  of  men  who,  loud 
in  their  professions  of  patriotism, 
had  only  sought  the  electors’ 
suffrages  in  order  to  advance  their 
own  . interests,  the  electors  of 
Tipperary  were  determined  to  have 
at  least  one  disinterested  repre- 
sentative. It  had  long  been 
notorious  in  Ireland  that  the  way  to 
all  the  best  judicial  appointments, 
whether  in  the  counties  or  the 
metropolis,  lay  across  the  hustings. 
Not  by  the  study  of  law  and  equity, 
but  by  the  most  ample  promises  to 
priests,  did  the  ambitious  and 
astute  barrister  of  the  Four  Courts 
seek  to  secure  the  higher  rewards  of 
his  profession.  Hardly  a vacancy 
occurred  in  the  whole  country  that 
a long-robed  candidate  did  not 
present  himself,  with  what  intent 
was  shrewdly  conjectured,  so  that 
some  constituencies  at  length  gave 
notice, — ‘ No  barrister  need  apply.’ 

To  that  feeling  may  also  be 
attributed  much  of  the  support 
previously  given  to  the  convict 
Rossa.  His  opponent  was  a gen- 
tleman, however  able  in  his 
profession,  who  had  no  interest  in 
the  county.  At  one  time  connected 
with  Queen’s  College,  Galway,  he 
came  forward  on  this  occasion  as 
the  nominee  of  the  priests,  pledged 
to  oppose  in  Parliament  the  principle 
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on  which  that  College  was  founded. 
It  was  said,  though  I did  not 
witness  it,  that  on  the  nomination 
day,  on  the  hustings,  he  sported  a 
green  cravat  emblematic  of  F enian 
opinions.  But  all  such  arts  did  not 
blind  the  electors.  Despite  the 
whole  influence  of  the  Catholic 
priesthood  exerted  in  his  favour,  on 
that  occasion  he  was  signally  de- 
feated. It  is  true  that  not  more 
than  a third  of  the  constituency  was 
actually  polled.  The  Conservatives 
almost  to  a man  refrained  from 
voting;  and  respectable  farmers, 
even  at  the  solicitation  of  their 
priests,  refused  to  vote  for  either 
party.  In  proof  of  this  assertion  I 
may  here  record  the  following  anec- 
dote. On  the  next  market  day  after 
Rossa’s  return,  in  conversing  with 
a substantial  farmer  who  lives  not 
above  a mile  from  my  own  residence, 

I asked  him,  ‘ Well,  Mr. , for 

whom  did  you  vote  ? ’ ‘ Is  it  I ? ’ said 
he  ; ‘ I would  not  vote  for  either  of 
the  blackguards.  I had  a note  that 
morning  from  Father — — (the  P.P.), 
asking  me  to  go  to  meet  him,  but  I 
would  not  go  the  length  of  my  foot 
for  that  purpose.’  And  after  a 
moment’s  reflection  he  added,  ‘ I 
think,  '•after  all,  it  was  better  that 
Rossa  was  returned,  as  Parliament 
will  be  more  likely  to  do  something 
for  us  farmers,’— an  astute  pre- 
diction which  subsequent  events 
did  not  fail  amply  to  confirm.  And 
Rossa’s  return,  at  the  time  and 
since  looked  upon  as  so  disgraceful 
to  Tipperary,  was,  to  all  true  Liberals 
conversant  with  the  springs  of  the 
political  movement,  a notable  asser- 
tion, in  civil  matters,  of  religious 
freedom. 

No  doubt  that  return  was  very 
much  owing  to  the  Fenian  move- 
ment, and  implied,  much  more  than 
Mitchel’s,  a feeling  of  disaffection 
to  the  British  Government.  Then 
that  feeling  was  rife  in  the  minds 
of  our  peasantry  ; and  it  was  all  the 
more  so  as  it  had  recently  suffered  an 
effectual  defeat.  The  leaders  of  the 


movement  had  been  arrested  and  con- 
victed— and  convicted  too  by  men 
some  of  whom,  it  was  felt,  had 
attained  to  power  and  office  by  a 
like  species  of  agitation,  though 
agitation  restrained  within  the 
limits  of  the  law.  Another  candi- 
date was  in  the  field,  astute,  eloquent, 
learned  in  the  law,  and  severely  con- 
stitutional in  his  professions,  but 
who,  it  was  thought,  was  seeking 
the  suffrages  of  the  electors  merely 
for  his  own  purposes.  And  Rossa’s 
return  was  the  defiant  answer  of 
Tipperary  to  a Government  that  had 
ever  shown  itself  prompt  to  coerce 
its  subjects,  but  slow  to  redress 
their  admitted  grievances. 

But,  before  Mitchel’s  return,  this 
feeling  had  become,  save  it  might 
be  amongst  the  lower  strata  of  the 
inhabitants  of  our  towns,  compara- 
tively extinct.  A great  measure  of 
justice,  securing  to  the  electors  the 
fruits  of  their  own  toil,  had,  years 
before,  passed  both  Houses  of  Par- 
liament. The  disposition  to  redress 
all  real  causes  of  complaint  had 
been  manifested.  A Church  had 
been  deposed  from  her  proud,  but 
false  position  of  ‘ national,’  that  had 
long  been  looked  upon  as  the  sym- 
bol of  Britain’s  supremacy  and 
Ireland’s  degradation.  Many  of 
the  restless  spirits  that  inhabited 
our  towns,  deprived  of  their  usual 
grounds  for  agitation,  had  betaken 
themselves  to  other  lands.  The 
daily  wages  of  our  labourers  had 
been  nearly  doubled.  Evictions  for 
non-payment  of  rent  were  com- 
paratively unheard  of.  In  peace 
and  quietness,  as  testified  by  our 
assizes,  Tipperary  had  become  a 
model  county.  And,  on  the  12  th  of 
July,  and  other  festivals  of  religious 
riot  in  the  North,  Government  could 
withdraw  a portion  of  its  constabu- 
lary, and  send  them  to  preserve 
order  in  that  locality. 

And  to  whose  efforts  to  right 
their  country  might  all  this  change 
be  really  traced  P To  the  men  that 
had  dared,  in  1848,  openly  to  pro- 
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claim  that  the  state  of  Ireland  was 
a disgrace  to  any  Government ; 
that  the  starvation  of  the  people 
was  owing  to  its  land  laws  ; that 
the  first  law  of  human  society  was 
the  preservation  of  human  life  from 
hunger ; and,  where  that  law  was 
made  subservient  to  the  interests 
of  the  few,  all  bonds  of  allegiance 
were  relaxed  ; and  who  had,  in  con- 
sequence, risked  capital  punishment 
and  undergone  banishment.  To  the 
man  especially  who  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  teach  that  the  condition  of 
Ireland  was  such,  scourged  as  it  had 
been  by  years  of  famine,  seemingly 
without  a prospect  of  redress,  as  to 
justify  rebellion  ; and  who  exposed 
himself  to  the  vengeance  of  the  laws, 
by  openly  instructing  the  people 
how  they  might  best  resist  discip- 
lined troops. 

What,  was  the  state  of  Ireland 
when  John  Mitchel  gave  this — let 
it  be  granted  — most  injudicious 
counsel  ? 

It  has  been  alleged,  in  defence  of 
the  Government,  that  it  did  not 
cause  the  blight  of  the  potato  crop. 
True,  it  did  not ; but,  when  the  po- 
tato crop  was  gone,  its  laws  did  not 
permit  the  starving  inhabitants  to 
touch  any  other  of  the  produce  that 
their  own  hands  had  reared.  Those 
laws  gave  to  the  landlord  the  power 
of  distraint  over  the  stock,  crop, 
and  every  species  of  produce.  In 
many  cases,  the  cereal  crops  barely 
availed  to  meet  the  rent,  taxes,  and 
other  necessary  requirements.  I 
have  myself  witnessed  a process  of 
distraint  then  customary — a keeper 
put  upon  the  farmer  when  the 
crop  was  ripe ; that  keeper  kept 
there  too  often  at  the  farmer’s  ex- 
pense till  the  crop  was  reaped, 
thrashed,  and  converted  into  money, 
which  found  its  direct  way  into  the 
landlord’s  pocket,  the  latter  giving, 
as  was  frequently  the  case,  a receipt 
only  on  account.  On  what,  then, 
were  such  farmers  and  their  fami- 
lies to  live  when  the  potatoes 
were  taken  from  them  ? And 


might  not  the  Government,  which 
enforced  such  laws  under  such 
circumstances,  be  justly  charge- 
able with  being  accessory  to  the 
people’s  death  ? It  could  not  be 
alleged  that  there  was  not  food 
really  in  the  country  to  sustain  all 
its  inhabitants.  During  all  our  suf- 
fering, there  was  no  cessation  to  the 
exportation  to  Great  Britain  of 
oats,  flour,  beef,  pork,  and  mutton. 
Why  did  not  the  starving  peasantry 
seize  on  these  things — the  produce 
of  their  own  labour  P Because 
they  were  guarded  in  safety,  from 
our  shores,  by  British  troops.  For 
many  months,  to  my  own  know- 
ledge, the  chief  duty  of  the  troops 
stationed  in  the  assize  town  of  Tip- 
perary was  to  guard  the  flour,  on 
its  transit  from  the  mills,  where 
ground,  to  its  place  of  export. 

It  is  true  the  Government  of  the 
day  relaxed  the  corn  laws,  lent  us 
money  to  be  foolishly  squandered 
on  what  were  called  public  works, 
and  facilitated,  so  far  as  they  could, 
the  introduction  of  Indian  meal  in 
place  of  the  lost  potato.  And 
this  Indian  meal  our  peasantry,  with 
little  means  to  purchase  it,  econo- 
mically mixed  with  turnip-tops  and 
the  tender  shoots  of  the  young 
nettle,  in  order  to  preserve  the  dear 
life.  But  they  did  not  forget  that 
the  oats  and  wheat  their  own  hands 
had  sown  and  reaped  were  mean- 
while feeding  their  fellow-subjects 
and  their  horses  across  the  water, 
whilst  its  price  had  gone  to  embel- 
lish houses  in  the  great  city,  and  to 
enrich  London  or  Parisian  trades- 
men. Such  was  the  state  of  our 
unfortunate  country  at  the  time. 
And  the  very  Acts  which  our 
Legislature  has  then  and  since 
passed — the  Upas-tree"  which  a great 
statesman  set  himself  so  strenuously 
to  uproot-  - prove  sufficiently  that 
Ireland  then  was  not  without  her 
cruel  grievances. 

The  return  of  Mitchel,  there- 
fore, as  a member  of  that  Legisla- 
ture that  had  thus  been  compelled 
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to  redress  Ireland’s  wrongs  was,  in 
my  judgment,  no  proof  of  present 
disloyalty,  but  a fit  expression  of 
national  gratitude.  That  it  meant 
no  disaffection  to  the  throne,  nor 
even  hostility  to  the  sister  country, 
is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  cheer- 
ful acquiescence  of  all  parties — men 
second  to  none  in  loyalty.  It  was 
felt  that  under  the  altered  circum- 
stances that  election  could  do  no 
harm,  even  if  John  Mitchel  were 
an  unaltered  man.  For,  however 
suspicious  of  the  people  those  in 
authority  may  be,  and  may  think  it 
their  duty  to  be,  and  however  it 
may  please  a portion  of  our  magis- 
tracy and  press  to  minister  to  those 
suspicions,  tainted  by  the  Orange 
spirit  of  the  North,  my  own  firm  con- 
viction is  that  not  a hundred  John 
Mitchels  now , with  pens  a hundred 
times  more  eloquent  than  that  of 
the  editor  of  the  United  Irishman , 
that  once  moved  the  hearts  of  our 
populace  as  the  winds  move  the 
waves,  would  be  able  to  stir  up  a 
dangerous  ripple  on  our  social  sur- 
face. 

But  why,  it  may  be  asked,  if  the 
constituency  wished  to  be  repre- 
sented in  the  British  Parliament, — 
why,  especially  after  its  experience 
in  the  Bossa  case,  did  it  elect  a man 
who  had  been  convicted  of  treason- 
felony,  and  whose  offence,  it  was 
well  known,  had  neither  been 
purged  nor  pardoned  ? True,  the 
constituency  knew  that  John  Mit- 
chel’s  offence  had  not  been  par- 
doned, but  they  did  think  that  it 
had  been  condoned.  Less  than 
twelve  months  previously  he  had 
been  in  the  country.  His  presence 
on  that  occasion  had  not  been  kept 
a secret  from  the  Government.  The 
public  press  announced  it  openly. 
He  had  gone  from  south  to  north, 
and  from  north  to  south — through 
Dublin  itself,  where  his  presence 
had  once  caused  so  much  commo- 
tion— passing  and  repassing  under 
the  very  walls  of  the  Castle,  the 
seat  of  her  Majesty’s  representa- 


tive ; and  yet  no  hostile  hand  was 
laid  on  him.  Irishmen  rejoiced 
that  twenty-five  years  had  so  utterly 
obliterated  past  asperities.  Many 
acknowledgments  of  error  on  the 
part  of  English  statesmen  had  been 
uttered  in  the  meantime.  Many 
remedial  measures  in  attestation  of 
those  acknowledgments  had  been 
liberally  passed.  His  immunity 
from  arrest  was  further  looked  on 
as  a confirmation  of  those  acknow- 
ledgments. It  was  considered  as 
an  ample  proof  that  the  tomahawk 
had  been  buried.  It  so  happened 
that,  a few  months  after  an  elec- 
tion, Tipperary  found  herself  in 
want  of  a representative.  She 
had  determined  to  have  done  with 
all  nominees  of  priests.  She  wanted 
no  learned  barrister  to  advocate 
her  cause,  for  his  own  benefit. 
None  of  her  landed  gentry  seemed 
at  the  time  ambitious  of  the  honour. 
Her  thoughts  reverted  to  him  who 
had  been  for  so  long  an  exile  from 
his  country,  and  who  had  so  re- 
cently visited  it.  His  name  had 
been  mentioned  on  the  occasion  of 
a vacancy  some  years  before,  but 
it  had  not  been  pressed,  as  it  was 
then  supposed  it  would  subject  him 
to  arrest.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
John  Mitchel  was  asked  if  he 
would  accept  the  post,  the  question 
being  prompted  by  the  change  of 
circumstances.  And  on  his  sig- 
nifying compliance,  he  was  unani- 
mously elected,  even  before  he  had 
touched  our  shores,  or  had  any 
opportunity  of  explaining  his  views 
to  his  constituents. 

What  then  was  the  surprise  of 
the  electors  when  the  man’s  name 
alone  seemed  to  strike  with  terror 
the  British  Legislature  ! The  First 
Minister  of  the  Crown,  with  un- 
dignified haste,  informed  by  tele- 
gram, and  not  awaiting  the  usual 
routine  of  the  writ’s  return,  moved 
the  Commons  that  the  doors  be 
shut  in  the  ‘felon’s’  face!  The 
men  of  Tipperary  had  fondly  hoped 
that  it  would  have  been  otherwise. 
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They  had  believed  that  confessions 
of  error  made  on  that  floor  had 
been  more  sincere,  and  that  after 
the  lapse  of  five-and-twenty  years, 
as  in  the  case  of  others  who  had 
once  made  themselves  amenable 
to  the  laws,  the  man  of  their  choice 
would  have  been  quietly  allowed 
to  take  his  place,  if  it  so  pleased 
him.  Such  was  the  feeling  of  all 
parties,  whether  Whig,  Conserva- 
tive, or  Home  Ruler,  if  the  pre- 
sence of  all  at  the  rejoicings  sub- 
sequent to  the  election,  and  the 
peace  and  harmony  that  pervaded 
the  assemblage,  be  any  testimony. 
But  such  a millennium  was  not  to 
be  permitted.  Old  feelings  were 
again  to  be  rekindled  by  the  First 
Minister  of  the  Crown.  And  what- 
ever could  be  done  to  resuscitate 
past  enmity,  and  confer  on  Mitchel 
his  former  influence,  was  done  by 
Mr.  Disraeli.  It  may  be  that  he 
considered  he  was  but  doing  his 
duty  to  her  Majesty.  It  may  be 
that  he  was  only  enforcing  the  law. 
But  even  granting  this,  there  are 
cases  in  which  it  is  more  dignified 
and  sensible  not  to  enforce  it.  And 
surely  such  a course  would  have 
been  more  dignified  on  the  part  of 
the  Minister  of  a great  country 
than  to  act  so  as  to  endanger  the 
peace  by  arousing  the  long- sup- 
pressed feelings  of  hostility.  That 
he  did  not  succeed,  he  may  thank 
the  wisdom  of  his  predecessor,  and 
the  altered  circumstances  his  legis- 
lation had  produced.2 

But  it  will  be  asked  why,  when 
Mr.  Mitchel  was  excluded  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  was  he  again 
by  so  great  a majority  elected  ? 
In  reply,  the  electors  of  Tipperary 
might  fairly  plead  the  historical 
precedent  of  the  electors  of  Mid- 
dlesex, who  persisted  again  and 
again  in  returning  the  expelled  and 
outlawed  Wilkes — a character  not 
for  a moment  to  be  compared  in 


honour  or  in  honesty  with  the 
exiled  Mitchel.  I do  not  plead, 
however,  that  they  were  influenced 
by  such  a precedent,  as  most  of 
them,  it  so  happens,  are  not  much 
versed  in  history.  But  they  do 
know  something  of  electoral  rights. 
There  are  none  so  ignorant  as  not 
to  know  how  the  House  of  Com- 
mons is  constituted.  And  they 
could  not  understand  why  a House, 
each  member  of  which  sat  by  the 
votes  of  his  constituents,  and  a 
Government  that  derived  its  powers 
from  those  members,  should  hasten 
to  exclude  their  chosen  repre- 
sentative. They  had  heard  much 
of  the  power  of  the  people.  They 
had  read  much,  both  in  the  native 
and  English  press  (for  all  electors 
of  Tipperary  are  politicians)  of  a 
late  Continental  monarch  influencing 
voters  on  occasions  of  a plebiscite. 
They  knew  how  English  statesmen 
professed  to  lament  the  want  in 
other  countries  of  what  is  under- 
stood in  this  by  constitutional 
government;  and  it  did  seem 
strange  to  them  that  statesmen, 
making  such  professions,  and  them- 
selves ruling  by  the  popular  will, 
should  strive  to  coerce  them  in 
their  freedom  of  election.  Had 
Tipperary  formed  a part  of  Russia, 
Spain,  or  even  Austria,  doubtless 
they  would  have  claimed  no  such 
freedom.  But  forming  a part  of 
the  constituency  of  this  great  king- 
dom, where  the  representative 
principle  is  so  jealously  guarded, 
they  did  imagine  they  might  send 
to  Parliament  the  man  of  their  own 
choice,  who,  if  expatriated  once, 
had  so  lately  been  permitted  to 
return  in  freedom.  On  the  occasion 
of  John  Mitchel’ s second  return, 
all  the  more  intelligent  electors 
felt  bound  to  act  in  vindication  of 
that  freedom  secured  to  them  by 
the  constitution.  On  that  occasion 
he  received  support  from  those 


2 [It  would  evidently  have  been  impossible  for  the  Premier  to  have  refrained  from 
action.  The  only  question  is  as  to  the  mode  of  his  procedure. — Ed.] 
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who  did  not  actively  sanction  his 
first  election,  lest  its  true  meaning 
might  be  misinterpreted.  Many  de- 
precated a revival  of  feelings  that 
might  imply  renewed  hostility  to 
England,  though  they  cordially 
acquiesced  in  the  desire  to  do 
honour  to  the  exile.  These  stood 
aloof  on  the  first  occasion.  But 
when  they  deemed  liberty  of  elec- 
tion to  be  assailed  in  the  very 
house  of  its  friends,  they  hesitated 
no  longer  to  record  their  votes. 

But  still,  it  will  be  asked,  why 
throw  away  their  votes  when  they 
were  distinctly  warned,  as  has  since 
been  proved  on  the  trial  of  the  pe- 
tition, that  John  Mitchel  was  ‘ an 
alien.’  It  is  true  they  were  told  so 
on  the  authority  of  an  attorney  and 
the  opposing  candidate,  who  had 
exhibited  sharp  practice  on  the  no- 
mination day  by  getting  his  name 
proposed  only  at  the  last  legal 
minute  ; but  it  did  not  follow  that 
they  were  to  take  such  authority 
as  decisive.  They  were  all  aware 
that  John  Mitchel  had  been  born 
and  educated  in  Ireland.  So  far 
from  deeming  him  an  ‘ alien,’  they 
had  esteemed  him,  like  so  many  of 
her  sons  in  ’98  and  preceding  ages 
who  had  found  it  c treason  to  love 
their  country,  and  death  to  defend,’ 
as  peculiarly  racy  of  the  soil.  Of 
the  ex-post-fado  Act  of  1870,  by 
which  he  was  declared  a ‘ statutory 
alien,’  they  had  not  even  heard  till 
the  trial  of  the  petition.  The  first 
law-officers  of  the  Crown  had  ex- 
pressed doubts  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons as  to  the  power  of  the  Go- 
vernment to  treat  him  as  a ‘ felon.’ 
Were  Tipperary  electors  to  be  sup- 
posed to  be  more  conversant  than 
these  with  the  laws  that  attached 
disability  to  candidates  ? Or  is  it 
to  be  wondered  at  that  they  per- 
sisted in  their  choice,  from  no  mo- 
tives of  disloyalty,  but  from  a most 
praiseworthy  desire  to  assert  the 
great  principle  of  constitutional 
right  in  maintaining  their  electoral 
liberty  ? 


It  cannot  be  denied  that  so  soon 
as  the  judge  decided  that  they 
were  legally  at  fault,  they  bowed 
to  his  decision  unmurmuringly. 
Though  the  law-officer  of  the  Crown 
on  whom  the  lot  fell  to  try  the  va- 
lidity of  the  election  was  not  the 
most  popular  with  a Southern  con- 
stituency, there  was  no  excitement 
either  in  the  town  or  court,  no 
offensive  language  heard,  much  less 
was  there  any  disturbance  of  the 
peace,  during  the  local  trial  of  the 
case.  In  going  and  returning  from 
court  during  the  two  or  three 
days  that  hearing  occupied,  no  mo- 
lestation— not  a word  of  insult,  so 
far  as  I heard  of — was  offered  to 
the  opposing  candidate.  This  state- 
ment, I am  sure,  our  present  mem- 
ber, Captain  Moore,  will,  be  most 
ready  to  confirm.  In  this  respect 
the  so-called  ‘ rebellious  ’ Tipperary 
may  be  favourably  compared  with 
many  other  counties  and  shires  in 
her  Majesty’s  dominions  where  the 
popular  candidate  has  been  de- 
feated. We  had  torchlight  pro- 
cessions in  John  Mitchel’ s honour, 
orderly  and  well  conducted.  There 
were  thousands  assembled  from  the 
neighbouring  towns ; thousands 
crowded  into  the  narrowest  space 
to  listen  to  the  speeches,  many  sub- 
jected to  the  greatest  pressure; 
there  were  members  of  all  creeds 
and  parties  interspersed  among  the 
throng;  and  yet  not  a single  unkind 
word,  not  an  instance  of  rude  treat- 
ment, no  necessity  for  the  police, 
but  the  utmost  good-humour  and 
disposition  to  oblige.  Under  such 
circumstances  it  did  pain  many  of 
us  electors,  not  more  wanting  in 
due  loyalty  to  the  Crown  than  most 
high-born  Englishmen,  to  read  the 
galling  attacks  that  were  made 
upon  us  in  the  English  press. 
But  the  peaceful  attitude  of  the 
county  under  political  defeat  gave 
a satisfactory  answer  to  such  cen- 
sures. 

With  all  her  faults,  therefore,  an 
Irishman  finds  no  cause  to  blush 
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for  the  recent  action  of  his  ‘ premier 
county.’  Wild  and  reckless  her 
inhabitants  often  were,  when  op- 
pressive laws  had  driven  them  to 
the  very  borders  of  despair.  Their 
gratitude  to  the  exile  had  reference 
only  to  the  past.  In  no  light  could 
it  be  regarded  as  ‘a  keen  sense 
of  future  favours.’  Besides,  John 
Mitchel  was  in  no  respect  connected 
with  Tipperary,  either  by  birth, 
by  personal  connection,  or  by  reli- 
gion. Born  and  educated  amidst 
the  sturdy  independence  of  Northern 
industry,  his  mind  emancipated 
from  local  prejudices  by  highly  in- 
telligent parents  and  a liberal  course 
of  education,  his  only  bond  of  union 
with  the  Southern  peasantry  was 
his  ardent  assertion  of  human  rights, 
and  his  .stern  indignation  against 
oppression.  To  the  credit  of  that 
peasantry  be  it  said,  it  has  never 
made  the  religion  of  a candidate 
any  bar  to  his  election.  At  the 
last  general  election  the  members 
for  Tipperary  were  two  Protestants. 
On  a previous  occasion  it  ousted  a 
most  estimable  Homan  Catholic 
gentleman  for  one  of  them.  On 
the  late  occasion  it  had  become 
known  that  John  Mitchel  belonged 
to  a sect  that,  like  the  first  Chris- 
tians, ‘ were  everywhere  spoken 
against and  a paragraph  also  went 
the  round  of  the  papers  stating, 
that  to  a deputation  of  some  busy- 
bodies  in  some  town  in  America 
who  had  been  sent  to  ‘ interview  ’ 
him  and  ask  him  his  religion,  he 
had  (of  course  sarcastically)  replied 
that  he  belonged  to  the  old  and 
respectable  community  of  Pagans ; 
and  political  capital  was  thought 
to  be  made  of  such  statements ; 
and  in  one  instance  an  elector  was 
asked  would  he  support  a man 
who  was  at  best  a Unitarian.  But 
the  reply  was,  conveying  a just 
rebuke  of  Conservative  bigotry, 
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‘ I care  not  whether  he  be  “ Turk, 
Jew,  or  Atheist,” 3 I only  know 
that  he  is  an  honest  man.’  In  this 
respect,  therefore,  and  especially 
when  we  compare  this  freedom 
from  bigotry  on  the  part  of  Tip- 
perary electors  with  the  insane  riots 
that  take  place  annually  in  the 
North  of  Ireland  betwixt  Protestant 
and  Catholic,  may  we  not  claim  it 
as  a merit  in  the  ‘ premier  county  ’ ? 

On  the  whole,  the  writer  cannot 
but  regard  the  action  of  the  Go- 
vernment in  the  case  of  the  late 
Tipperary  election  as  a mistake  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Disraeli.  As  to 
being  alarmed  at  it,  he,  as  the  head 
of  the  State  under  her  Majesty, 
should  have  known  better  the  true 
feelings  and  peaceable  disposition 
of  the  great  majority  of  the  electors 
of  this  county.  Had  there  been 
cause  for  alarm  the  Government 
action  only  tended  to  cherish  and 
augment  the  hostility.  If  allowed 
to  pass  unnoticed,  the  whole  matter 
would  only  have  been  wonder  of 
an  hour,  that  John  Mitchel  was 
now,  like  his  friend  John  Martin, 
actually  a member  of  the  British 
Legislature.  If  a felon,  why  did 
not  the  Government  dare  to  treat 
him  as  a felon  ? But  his  ‘ felony  7 
was  a matter  of  twenty-five  years 
past,  de  facto , if  not  de  jure , purged 
by  so  many  years  of  exile,  and  now 
atoned  for  on  the  part  of  Britain 
by  her  altered  legislation,  her  con- 
fession of  past  errors,  and  redress 
of  crying  wrongs.  Again,  was  it 
dignified  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  pursue  with  its  hostility 
one  who  had  no  longer  power  te 
annoy  ? 

To  anyone  who  looked  into  John 
Mitchel’s  face  after  his  return  to 
his  country,  it  was  plainly  visible 
that  Death  had  set  his  seal  upon 
him  ; that  a seat  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  even  if  so  disposed,  he 


8 On  the  bridge  that  once  gave  entrance  to  the  borough  of  Bandon,  in  the  county  Cork, 
was  this  inscription ‘ Turk,  Jew,  or  Atheist  may  enter  here,  but  not  a Papist;’  and 
this  in  the  midst  of  a Roman  Catholic  population. 
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would  never  occupy ; that  a re- 
presentative of  any  constituency  he 
would  soon  cease  to  be ; and  that, 
even  were  the  circumstances  of  the 
country  unaltered,  he  had  no  longer 
the  physical  energy  to  annoy.  It  was 
undignified  statesmanship  to  pit  the 
British  Government,  on  the  great 
public  arena  of  Europe  and  America, 
against  a man  who  was  only  the 
shadow  of  his  former  self  ; who 
could  do  no  injury,  save  to  his  own 
character,  by  an  injudicious  policy  ; 
and  who,  in  returning  to  Ireland, 
was  in  fact  but  fulfilling  the  law  of 
the  great  craving  of  our  humanity 
— to  come  home  to  die,  and  lay  his 
bones  with  the  ashes  of  his  fathers. 

Let  it  be  observed,  too,  that  there 
was  no  little  pettiness  in  the  method 
of  the  contest ; for  the  discussion  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  in  the 
press  also,  was  not  so  much  as  to 
the  legality  of  his  election,  as  a 
heaping  up  of  old  reproaches  as  to 
his  ‘ felony,’  the  revival  of  the  old 
story  as  to  his  supposed  breach  of 
parole  in  Tasmania,  his  former  ad- 
vice to  the  Irish  peasantry  how  best 
by  hand-grenade  and  vitriol  bottles 
to  resist  disciplined  troops,  and, 
in  short,  a free  use  of  epithets 
and  abuse  instead  of  argument. 
Ho  impartial  Irishman,  none  at 
least  conversant  with  the  state  of 
matters  in  the  South,  could  for  a 
moment  doubt  that  the  condition  of 
our  populace  was  such  as  fully 
to  justify  rebellion  against  landlord- 
law,  upheld  by  British  power,  had 
there  been  a rational  prospect  of 
success.  Even  before  the  potato 
famine  it  was  testified  by  Lord 
Devon  in  his  commission  to  en- 
quire into  the  state  of  Ireland,  that 
‘ if  the  Ulster  tenant-right  were 
tampered  with,  the  Horse  Guards 
had  not  sufficient  force  at  their 
disposal  to  preserve  the  peace.’ 
And  had  Munster  been  peopled  by 
the  peasantry  of  Down  and  Antrim, 
the  strife  at  Ballingarry  would  have 
proved  no  such  contemptible  fiasco, 
and  the  agitation  of  John  Mitchel 
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have  borne  different  fruit.  These 
were  not  the  men  to  shut  themselves 
and  their  families  up  in  their  houses 
and  starve  in  silence,  when  they 
saw  the  dear  food  borne  from  their 
doors.  But  Ulstermen  were  kept 
aloof  and  blind  to  the  true  state  of 
affairs  by  fostering  the  religious 
prejudice.  Arms  were  supplied  to 
Horthern  Orangemen,  and  they 
were  called  on  to  stand  fast  by  the 
Queen  and  Constitution  against 
Romanist  disloyalty,  though  Mit- 
chel, Davis,  O’Brien,  and  many 
more  were  Protestants.  The 
peasantry  of  the  South,  ground 
down  by  ages  of  oppression,  had  lost 
the  true  attributes  of  manhood,  and 
were  little  more  than  serfs.  And 
John  Mitchel’s  great  mistake  was 
that  he  thought  he  had  men  to 
influence  of  a like  sturdy  indepen- 
dence with  himself — men  who 
would  look  their  enemies  in 
the  face,  and  not  skulk  secretly 
to  shoot  from  behind  a ditch.  And 
this  great  misconception  of  the 
character  of  his  countrymen  ren- 
dered— as  it  was  obvious  from  the 
first — all  his  exertions  futile,  and 
consigned  himself  to  exile. 

For  one  reason,  at  least,  however, 
should  the  friends  of  John  Mitchel 
be  deeply  thankful  to  Mr.  Disraeli, 
and  that  is  because  he  conferred  the 
most  fitting  apotheosis  on  his  life 
by  pursuing  him  to  the  death  with 
the  hatred  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment. Had  he  been  let  alone,  and 
life  been  spared  him,  in  the  natural 
order  of  things  he  must  speedily 
have  fallen  from  his  high  position 
of  public  notoriety.  In  the  altered 
circumstances  of  his  country,  which 
his  long  absence  from  it  disenabled 
him  to  appreciate,  he  might  soon 
have  injured  his  own  popularity  by 
an  injudicious  policy.  Ho  starva- 
tion now  existed  in  this  portion  of 
the  empire,  nor  had  any  grievous 
wrong  been  left  unredressed  through 
which  he  could  have  excited  popular 
indignation.  He  repudiated  Home 
Rule  in  its  modern  acceptation  ; and 
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certainly  no  intelligent  section  of 
his  countrymen  would  now  have 
joined  him  in  his  demand  for  sepa- 
ration. His  kindliness  of  heart,  his 
amiability  of  disposition,  so  won- 
derfully attractive  to  all  who  knew 
him,  must  have  secured  him  friends 
to  the  last  hour  of  his  life ; but  as 
a public  character  I believe  he  would 
have  found  himself  a forsaken  and 
disappointed  man.  But,  let  us 
be  just  even  to  his  enemies — from 
that  position  death  and  Mr.  Disraeli 
saved  him.  Seldom  if  ever  have 
human  remains  been  deposited  in 
the  tomb  amidst  a country’s  deeper, 
more  affectionate,  and  universal  re- 
grets. Long  will  that  tomb  be 
honoured  in  the  minds  of  our  pea- 


santry, few  of  whom  ever  looked 
upon  his  face,  as  the  last  resting- 
place  of  one  who  truly  loved  his 
country ; and  he  himself  would  re- 
gard it  as  his  noblest  epitaph  that 
he  had  incurred  England’s  hatred 
even  unto  death. 

Let  future  generations  of  his 
countrymen,  while  they  honour  his 
integrity,  learn  to  bury  in  his  grave 
those  resentments  which  his  His- 
tory would  unhappily  perpetuate; 
and  let  our  rulers  learn,  however 
late,  to  understand  that  a warm 
tribute  to  a fellow-countryman’s 
sincerity  does  not  necessarily  imply 
danger  to  the  constitution  or  dis- 
loyalty to  the  throne. 


J.  O. 
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ON  August  the  16th,  a great 
festive  gathering  will  be  held 
near  Detmold,  at  the  unveiling  of 
the  colossal  statue  of  Arminius,  or 
Hermann, 1 * * * S the  Deliverer  of  Germany 
from  the  Roman  yoke.  In  the 
midst  of  the  Teutoburg  Forest — on 
the  brow  of  a lofty  hill,  surrounded 
by  beech  and  fir-wood — stands  the 
figure  of  this  national  hero,  on  a 
granite  pedestal : with  a foot  placed 
on  the  eagle  of  a Roman  legion  ; 
holding  a raised  sword  in  his  right 
hand.  The  hill  rises  to  an  emi- 
nence of  1,300  feet.  The  enor- 
mous statue  itself  towers  some 
sixty  feet  high.  It  is  turned 
towards  the  Rhine : a doubly 

significant  position  in  our  days ! 
Far  and  wide  will  it  be  visible — as 
far  as  the  Drachenfels,  famed  by 
Siegfried’s  mythic  struggle ; as  far  as 
the  Brocken,  the  traditionary  seat 
of  ancient  heathen  witchcraft.  Thirty- 
six  years  have  passed  since  Ernst 
von  Bandel,  the  patriotic  sculptor, 
to  whom  the  work  has  been  a labour 
of  love,  conceived  the  idea  of  this 
great  monument.  Now,  at  last, 
thanks  to  Randel’s  unflagging  zeal 
during  a lifetime,  the  gigantic  Statue 
— made  of  iron,  and  screwed  together 
in  its  several  parts— is  finished  : a 
remarkable  memento  of  the  famed 
battle  in  which  the  legions  of  Yarns 
were  annihilated,  about  the  year  9 of 
our  era. 

The  country  all  round  the  Groten- 
burg,  near  which  the  monument 
stands,  is  replete  with  myth  and 
history.  The  whole  mountain-range 
goes  by  a name  (c  Osning  ’)  that 
brings  back  remembrances  of  early 
Germanic  worship.  There  are 
Hunen-Ringe — Giant  Circles — mys- 


terious remnants  of  large  stone- 
structures.  There  are  woods  and 
homesteads  which,  if  the  antiquity 
of  their  names  could  be  proved, 
would  show  an  unbroken  link  of 
tradition  with  the  very  days  of  the 
Teutoburg  Battle.  In  more  than 
one  sense  is  the  ground  between 
the  Weser  and  the  Rhine  strangely 
hallowed.  In  the  Osning  stood 
the  Irmin-sul,  or  Irmin’s  Column, 
which  Karl  the  Great  destroyed  in 
his  struggle  against  the  Saxons. 
That  popular  rhyme  in  Low  German 
speech,  which  is  yet  current : 

Her  men  ! slaBermen  ; 

Sla  Bipen  ; sla  Trummen  ! 

Be  Reiser  will  Icumen 

Met  Hamer  un  Stangen, 

Will  Her  men  uphangen — 

is  by  some  referred  back,  not  to  the 
contest  against  Witukincl,  but  to 
that  against  Ar min  or  Hermann  him- 
self. Not  far  from  the  scene  of  the 
great  battle — in  the  cloister  of  Kor- 
vei — there  were  found,  for  the  first 
time,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  those 
Annals  of  Tacitus  which  contain  a 
graphic  record  of  Armin’s  deeds. 
Again,  in  the  Abbey  of  Yerden, 
at  the  end  of  the  same  century, 
the  Gothic  translation  of  the  Bible 
byUlfilas  was  discovered — the  oldest 
record  of  German  speech.  Truly, 
in  Massmann’s  words,  a trilogy  of 
things  full  of  Teutonic  interest ! 

A most  romantic  career  that  of 
the  Cheruskian  Chieftain  was,  who 
wrought  the  signal  victory.  As  a 
youth,  he  had  learnt  the  art  of  war 
among  his  country’s  foes ; was 
placed  at  the  head  of  a legion  of 
German  auxiliaries ; and  by  his 
valour,  perhaps  on  Danubian  battle- 
fields in  Pannonia.  (Hungary), 


1 The  modern  rendering  of  Arminius  by  ‘ Hermann,’  though  generally  accepted,  is 

probably  an  error.  More  likely  is  the  connection  of  that  name  with  Irmin  (Anglo- 
Saxon:  Eormen-;  Old  Norse:  Iormun-).  It  may,  in  Simrock’s  opinion,  simply  have 

meant  the  common  leader  of  the  Cherusldan  League— even  as  Irmin  was  perhaps  a com- 

mon War-God  of  allied  German  tribes.  Dio  Cassius  writes  the  name : ’A pgiuios ; Strabo: 
’A  pgevios. 
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obtained  Roman  citizenship  and  the 
rank  of  a knight.  The  Romans  that 
saw  him  describe  him  as  coming 
from  a noble  stock ; strong  and 
brave ; of  quick  perception,  and 
of  penetrating  judgment — more  so 
than  might  be  expected  from  a 
‘barbarian’  (ultra  barb  arum  promp- 
Hus  ingenio').  The  ardour  of  his 
mind  was  said  to.  glow  from  his 
face  and  from  the  glance  of  his 
eyes.  He  was  the  son  of  Segimer 
. — in  modern  German  : Siegmar — 
a Cheruskian  leader.  Armin’s  wife, 
whose  name  we  learn  from  a Greek 
source,  was  Thusnelda;2  originally 
betrothed  against  her  will  to  another 
chieftain,  but  secretly  carried  off 
by  her  daring  swain,  between 
whom  and  his  father-in-law,  Segest, 
there  was  thenceforth  a deadly  feud. 

In  those  days,  it  was  the  en- 
deavour of  the  Romans,  after 
they  had  conquered  Gaul,  and  gra- 
dually come  up  from  the  Danubian 
side,  to  subject  also  the  country 
between  the  Rhine  and  the  Elbe. 
A hundred  thousand  of  their  sol- 
diers kept  watch  and  ward  along 
the  Rhine  : one  half  of  them  sta- 
tioned between  Mainz  and  Bonn; 
the  other  half  between  Koln  and 
Xanten,  and  down  to  the  very  shores 
of  the  German  Ocean.  Pushing 
forward  from  the  Rhine  in  an  east- 
ern direction,  they  succeeded  in 
establishing,  near  the  Lippe,  a strong 
fort,  called  Aliso — probably  what  is 
now  Else,  near  Paderborn.  Drusus 
even  ventured  with  4an  expedition 
as  far  as  the  Elbe ; but,  terrified  by 
the  weird  appearance  of  a gigantic 
Teuton  prophetess,  who  foretold  his 
approaching  death,  he  returned,  and 
soon  afterwards  died  through  being 
thrown  from  his  horse.  Armin’s 
merit  it  is,  by  his  triumph  in  the 
Teutoburg  Forest,  and  by  a struggle 
carried  on  for  years  afterwards, 
to  have  freed  this  north-western 
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region,  and  thus,  step  by  step,  to 
have  driven  back  the  ever- encroach- 
ing Latin  power. 

It  was  under  the  Emperor  Au- 
gustus that  Quinctilius  Varus,  the 
former  Quaestor  in  Syria — who 
had,  in  that  capacity,  put  down 
a Jewish  insurrection  with  great 
cruelty — was  sent  to  the  Lower 
Rhine  to  complete  the  enslave- 
ment of  the  German  tribes  there. 
A man  of  sybaritic  tastes ; who 
had  entered  Syria  poor,  and  left 
it  loaded  with  riches.  Not 
distinguished  by  a statesman’s 
wisdom ; but  apt  to  charm  the 
chieftains  of  a simple  people 
into  submission  to  a seductive  civi- 
lisation. This  Sardanapalus  on  a 
small  scale,  whilst  exerting  himself 
to  morally  fetter  and  corrupt  the 
leaders,  rode  rough-shod  over  the 
people  ; disregarding  their  native 
customs ; dispensing  Roman  law 
like  a praetor ; making  the  Latin 
tongue  resound  near  the  Cheruskian 
homesteads  as  the  language  • of  the 
administration  and  of  the  tribunals. 
His  aim  was,  to  push  the  wedge  of 
Roman  dominion  into  the  very 
heart  of  Germany.  The  old  plan 
of  Drusus  was  to  be  carried  out : the 
lictor’s  fasces  were  to  be  promenaded 
from  the  Rhine  to  the  Elbe. 

Of  the  German  chieftains  placed 
with  Varus  as  a means  of  influencing 
the  surrounding  tribes,  Armin, 
Segimer,  and  Segest  were  the  most 
prominent — the  latter  a staunch 
adherent  of  Roman  rale ; the  two 
former,  as  events  proved,  good 
patriots  at  heart.  Young  Armin, 
then  but  twenty-five  years  of  age, 
became  the  soul  of  the  national 
conspiracy  for  the  overthrow  of  the 
foreign  yoke.  Segest,  his  father- 
in-law,  who  afterwards  bore  him 
so  deep  a grudge  because  Thus- 
nelda had  become  Armin’s  wife 
in  spite  of  the  paternal  pro- 


2 Thusnelda’ s name  has  been  variously  interpreted.  The  explanation  given,  that  it 
means  ‘A  Thousand  Graces’  (Tausendhold),  is  no  doubt  a mistaken  one.  Others  have 
suggested  ‘ Thursinhiid,’  which  would  give  a martial,  Bellona-like  meaning  of  the  word. 
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test,  was  excluded  from  the  se- 
cret patriotic  council.  Soon  get- 
ting, however,  an  inkling  of  the 
occult  doings,  Segest,by  denouncing 
them  to  Varus,  very  nearly  brought 
about  the  failure  of  the  whole 
movement.  On  the  eve  of  the  out- 
break, as  an  earnest  of  his  fidelity 
to  the  Romans,  he  even  asked  to 
be  placed  in  chains,  together  with 
Armin  and  the  other  German  leaders, 
until  the  truth  would  become  patent. 
Fortunately,  Varus  disbelieved  the 
timely  warning.  Under  cover  of 
raising  some  auxiliaries  for  the 
quelling  of  an  alleged  insurrection, 
Armin  was  enabled  to  depart,  and 
at  once  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  national  rising. 

Enough  had  the  young  Cherus- 
kian  seen  of  the  superior  armament 
and  the  military  science  of  the  Ro- 
mans ; too  well  was  he  acquainted 
with  the  difficulties  of  meeting  at 
one  and  the  same  time  their  excel- 
lent warlike  organisation  and  the 
strength  they  derived  from  the 
bravery  of  German,  Gaulish,  and 
other  troops  in  their  pay,  for  him 
not  to  lay  his  plan  cautiously,  so  as 
to  balance,  to  some  extent,  these 
immense  advantages  of  the  hostile 
army.  His  design  therefore  was,  to 
lure  Varus  into  the  depths  of  the 
pathless  Teutoburg  Forest.  By  a 
series  of  stratagems  he  fully  suc- 
ceeded in  this. 

The  Roman  Governor,  at  the  head 
of  his  legions,  encumbered  with  a 
long  train  of  baggage,  was  made 
to  enter  a ground  where  at  every 
step  a clearance  had  to  be  ef- 
fected with  the  axe ; where  thick 
woods,  narrow  gorges,  impetuous 
forest-brooks  offered  numberless  ob- 
stacles, and  the  swampy  soil  often 
became  slippery  from  torrents  of  rain. 
Nature  conspired,  on  this  memorable 
occasion,  to  render  the  terrors  of  the 
wilderness  more  ghastly.  A tem- 
pest of  unusual  fierceness  broke 
over  the  primeval  forest,  when  Varus 


stuck  in  the  middle  of  the  thicket. 
Mountain  - spates  inundated  the 
ground.  Trees  of  enormous  age 
fell,  shaken  by  the  storm  and  struck 
by  the  lightning.  The  roar  of 
thunder  smothered  the  cries  of 
those  that  staggered  under  the 
weight  of  falling  branches.  In  short 
intervals,  the  blue  zigzag  light  of 
heaven  lit  up  the  mysterious  re- 
cesses of  the  wood,  only  to  fill  the 
minds  of  the  Roman  soldiers  with 
greater  fear  when,  in  the  next  mo- 
ment, all  was  dark  again.  At  last, 
a glimpse  of  sun  shone  through 
the  dark  forest.  Then,  of  a sudden, 
the  encircling  hills  resounded  with 
the  terrific  war-cries  of  the  Ger- 
mans who  barred  every  issue, 
compelling  their  foe  to  a contest 
in  which  military  science  went  for 
nothing. 

We  know  that  the  Germans  of 
that  time,  though  a nation  of 
warriors,  given  to  continued  war- 
like practice,  and  tolerably  advanced 
also  in  several  branches  of  industry, 
were  armed  in  a very  poor  way. 
Few  wore  a helmet,  or  harness. 
Not  many  even  had  good  swords  ; 
the  quality  of  the  iron  used  being 
such  that,  after  a few  strokes,  it 
easily  bent.  Their  shields,  of  great 
size,  were  made  of  thin  wicker- 
work, or  of  wood,  not  even  covered 
with  iron  or  leather ; but  painted 
over  with  figures — the  only  orna- 
ment they  used  in  their  war-array. 
The  infantry  and  cavalry  alike  car- 
ried a shield  and  a number  of  short 
spears,  which  could  be  thrown,  or 
used  for  hand-to-hand  fight.  The 
first  ranks  of  their  infantry  used 
lances  of  great  length.  The  hind 
ranks  had  only  short  wooden 
spears,  the  points  of  which  were 
hardened  in  the  fire  ;3  and  not  tipped 
with  iron.  In  a regular  attack  the 
Germans  massed  their  forces  in 
wedge- shape ; but  by  preference 
they  fought  in  loose  order,  each 
man  displaying  his  gymnastic  agi- 


3 See  the  speech  of  Germanicus,  in  Tacitus’  Anrials,  ii.  14. 
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lity,  of  which.  Roman  writers 
have  noted  down  some  remarkable 
instances.  The  more  well-to-do 
among  those  fur-  or  linen- clad 
Teutonic  warriors  wore  tight  suits, 
which  seemed  to  hamper  them 
in  fighting.  When  their  blood  was 
np,  they  therefore  often  put  aside 
their  upper  garments,  rushing  into 
battle  in  true  Berserker  style — 
singing  their  wild  heroic  songs. 
Such  was  the  foe  that  Varus  had 
to  meet. 

I rapidly  pass  over  the  details  of 
the  Teutoburg  Battle — how  a hail 
of  short  spears  and  arrows  came 
down  from  the  hill-sides  upon  the 
troops  of  V arus ; how,  after  a carnage, 
they  gained  an  open  space,  and 
hurriedly  erected  a fortified  camp  ; 
how,  having  burnt  many  of  the 
vehicles  and  less  necessary  imple- 
ments, they  continued  their  march, 
but  were  once  more  led  into  thick 
woods,  when  a new  massacre 
occurred— the  foot  soldiery  and 
the  horse  being  wedged  together  in 
helpless  confusion.  For  three  days 
the  attacks  were  resumed.  The  third 
day  brought  the  crowning  misery  of 
the  Romans.  Many  cast  away  their 
weapons.  Varus,  in  despair,  threw 
himself  on  his  sword,  and  died.  Of 
the  Prefects,  Lucius  Eggius  bravely 
defended  himself  to  the  last.  His 
colleague,  Cejonius,  surrendered. 
Vala  Numonius,  the  legate,  was 
killed  in  an  atteinpted  flight. 
Caldus  Caelius,  made  prisoner,  beat 
his  own  brains  out  with  the  chains 
with  which  he  was  manacled.  Three 
legions  were  destroyed.  Two  eagles 
fell  into  German  hands.  A third 
eagle  was  saved  from  them  by  the 
banner-bearer,  who  covered  it  with 
his  belt,  and  trod  it  into  the  morass. 
The  rear- guard,  led  by  Lucius  As- 
prenas,  the  nephew  of  Varus,  fled 
towards  the  Rhine,  and  was  able 
yet  to  restrain  the  populations  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river  from 
rising  in  rebellion  against  Roman 
rule. 

On  hearing  of  the  disaster,  Au- 
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gustus  pushed  his  head  against  the 
wall,  and  exclaimed : ‘Varus ! Varus  I 
give  me  back  my  legions!’  Such 
was  the  fear  of  a new  invasion  of  Teu- 
tons andKimbrians  that  all  Germans 
were  removed  from  Rome,  even 
the  Emperor’s  bodyguard  ; the  city 
was  placed  in  a state  of  defence ; 
and  the  Imperator,  letting  his  hair 
and  beard  grow  as  a sign  of  dejec- 
tion, vowed  to  Jupiter  a temple  and 
solemn  games,  if  he  would  grant 
better  fortune  to  the  Commonwealth. 
Tiberius,  then  at  the  head  of  the 
army  in  Pannonia,  was  in  all  haste 
recalled  for  the  better  security  of 
Rome. 

This  great  Teutoburg  Battle  had 
freed  the  land  between  the  Lower 
Rhine  and  the  Weser ; but  no  ad- 
vantage was  taken  of  the  victory 
by  the  much-divided  German  tribes. 
A few  years  afterwards,  the  Romans 
were  enabled  to  make  a sudden 
attack  upon  the  Marsians  (near 
Osnabruck),  during  a nocturnal  fes- 
tival of  that  German  tribe.  On  the 
occasion  of  this  raid,  the  famous 
Tanfana  temple  was  destroyed,  the 
name  of  which  has  given  so  much 
trouble  to  archaeologists,  and  which 
was  one  of  the  few  temples  the 
forest-worshipping  Germans  pos- 
sessed. Osnabruck,  like  the  Osning 
range  of  hills,  no  doubt  derives  its 
name  from  the  Asen,  Osen,  or  Aesir, 
the  Teutonic  gods : so  that  there 
was  probably  a great  sanctuary  in 
that  neighbourhood,  similar  to  the 
one  on  Heligoland  (Holy  Land),  or 
perhaps  in  the  isle  of  Riigen. 

Another  unexpected  raid  was  ef- 
fected by  young  Germanicus,  five 
years  after  the  Teutoburg  Battle, 
into  Chattian  (Hessian)  territory. 
Most  probably  he  crossed  the  Rhine 
near  Mainz ; followed  the  road  to- 
wards what  is  nowHomburg;  thence 
to  the  country  where  Giessen  and 
Marburg  now  are,  which  latter  may 
be  what  the  Roman  and  Greek  au- 
thors called  Mattium  and  Marricuw. 
Others  believe  Mattium  to  be  the 
present  Maden,  near  Gudesberg. 
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According  to  their  cruel  practice,  Stepping  forth— a man  of  great 
the  Romans,  during  this  inroad,  personal  beauty,  and  of  towering 
‘captured  or  killed  all  that  were  height —the  very  image  of  a proud 
defenceless  on  account  of  age  or  German  warrior,  yet  a rene gade  to 
sex.’  The  German  youth  had  en-  his  fatherland  — Segest  held  forth 
deavoured  to  offer  resistance  by  in  a speech  which  Tacitus  has  pre- 
swimming over  the  river  Adrana  served.  In  it,  an  attempt  is  . made 
(evidently  the  Edder  of  to-day),  to  rebut  the  charge  of  unfaithful- 
and  try  in  o’  to  prevent  the  erection  ness  to  his  country  ; the  traitor  as- 
of  a bridge ; but,  received  by  a suming  the  part  of  a mediator  be- 
shower  of  arrows  and  spears,  they  tween  the  Romans  and  the  Germans 
were  driven  back  into  the  forests,  —if  the  latter  would  prefer  repent- 
On  returning  from  their  expedition,  ance  to  perdition.  The  speech,  in 
the  Romans  destroyed  Mattium,  the  which  Segest  prides  himself  on  his 
chief  place  of  the  Chattians,  and  Roman  citizenship,  conferred  upon 
devastated  the  fields.  So  Tacitus  him  by  the  £ divine  Augustus,’  and 
himself  relates.  in  which  he  accuses  Armin  of  being 

Soon  afterwards  we  come  upon  a ‘ the  robber  of  his  daughter,  the 
tragic  incident  in  Armin’ s career,  violator  of  the  alliance  with  the 
His  father-in-law,  Segest,  compelled  Romans,’  winds  up  with  a prayer 
by  the  people’s  voice  to  side  with  for  an  amnesty  to  his  son  Segi- 
the  national  cause,  had  once  more  mund.  With  regard  to  Thusnelda 
turned  traitor.  After  having  sue-  the  heartless  father  added  the  cold 
ceeded  for  a time  in  capturing  and  remark  that  she  had  to  be  brought 
placing  chains  upon  the  Liberator,  by  force  before  the  Roman  General, 
Segest  was,  in  his  turn,  beleaguered  and  that  he  may  * judge  which  cir- 
in  his  stronghold,  with  a great  cumstance  ought  by  preference  to 
many  of  his  blood  relations  and  fol-  be  taken  into  account— whether  the 
lowers.  Among  the  noble  women  fact  of  her  being  pregnant  by  Armin, 
in  his  fort  was  his  own  daughter,  or  the  fact  of  her  being  his  own 
Thusnelda,  of  whom  he  seems  to  (Segest’s)  offspring.’ 
have  got  possession  during  this  in-  The  Romans  went,  m their  judg- 
ternecine  warfare.  Pressed  hard  by  ment,  by  the  former  circumstance, 
his  besieo-ers,  Segest,  by  a secret  and  carried  Thusnelda  to  Ravenna, 
message,  asked  the  Roman  general  a place  of  banishment  for  many  of 
to  bring  relief.  Segest’s  own  son,  their  state-prisoners.  It  seems  that 
Segimund,  who  once  had  been  or-  afterwards . she  had  to  reside  at 
darned  as  a priest  among  the  Ro-  Rome.  Pining  away  under  the 
mans  in  Gaul,  but  who  in  the  year  of  Italian  sky,  she  gave  birth  to  a son, 
the  great  rising  had  torn  the  priestly  of  the  name  of  Thumelicus,  who  was 
insignia  from  his  forehead,  and  gone  educated  at  Ravenna.  A mocking 
over  to  the  ‘ rebels,’  was  made,  fate,’  Tacitus  says,  befel  afterwards 
against  his  own  conscience,  to  this  son  of  Armin.  Unfortunately, 
carry  the  father’s  message  to  the  the  book  containing  the  record  is 
Romans.  In  this  way  relief  came,  lost.  A German  drama,  written 
and  Segest  was  freed.  But  Thus-  some  years  ago,  about  the  real  au- 
nelda  was  led  into  Roman  capti-  thorship  of  which  there  has  been 
yity — ‘ having  more  of  her  hus-  much  contest,  but  which  is  no 
band’s,  than  of  her  father’s,  spirit;  doubt  by  Friedrich  Halm,  has  for 
not  moved  to  tears ; not  of  imploring  its  theme  the  assumed  fate  of 
voice  ; her  hands  folded  under  her  Thumelik.  It  is  called  Ler  Fechter 
bosom;  her  eyes  glancing  down  on  von  Ravenna — ‘ The  Gladiator  of 
her  pregnant  body  ’ ( gravidum  Ravenna  ’ — and  made  considerable 

uternm  intuens).  stir. 
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Thusnelda’s  misfortune  forms  the 
subject  of  a splendid  canvas  of  vast 
dimensions  by  Professor  Piloty,  of 
Munich.  It  represents  her  as  being 
led  along  in  a triumphal  entry  of 
Roman  soldiers  before  the  Emperor 
Tiberius.  At  the  Vienna  Exhibi- 
tion, last  year,  this  powerful  picture 
created  a deep  impression.  We 
know  that  in  the  triumph  of  Ger- 
manicus,  Thusnelda  figured  with  her 
little  son,  then  three  years  old. 
Together  with  her,  there  were  her 
brother  Segimund ; the  Chattian 
priest  Libys  ; Sesithak,  the  son  of 
the  Cheruskian  chief  Aegimer,  and 
his  wife  Hramis,  the  daughter  of 
the  Chattian  chieftain  Ukromer ; 
Deudorix  (Theodorich,or  Dietrich), 
a brother  of  the  Sigambrian  chief- 
tain Melo  ; and  various  other 
German  captives.  Even  Segest 
had  to  show  himself  before  the  Ro- 
man populace,  in  order  to  swell  the 
triumph.  There  are  sculptures  ex- 
tant which  Gottling  thinks  can  be 
recognised  as  contemporary  images 
of  Thusnelda  and  Thumelik  ; 
Armin’s  wife  being  represented 
as  wrapped  up  in  melancholy 
thoughts. 

The  statue  of  what  is  supposed 
to  be  a representation  of  Thusnelda 
is  above  life-size.  It  stands  at 
Florence,  in  the  Loggia  de ’ Lanzi. 
Casts  of  it  are  at  Rome  and  at 
Dresden.  Gottling  regards  it  as 
the  work  of  the  sculptor  Kleomenes, 
from  Athens.  The  statue  has  the 
German  dress,  as  described  by 
Tacitus ; the  flowing  hair  of  Ger- 
man women  of  old  ; and  the 
peculiar  shoes,  which  we  know  to 
have  been  worn  by  Franks  and 
Longobards,  and  even  later  by  the 
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German  people  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
That  which  Millin,  Tolken,  and 
Thiersch  consider  a smaller  repre- 
sentation of  Thusnelda,  Thumelik, 
and  some  of  the  other  prisoners  in 
German icus’  triumph — in  the  Cameo 
de  la  Sainte  Chajpelle  at  Paris — 
Gottling  does  not  recognise  as  such. 
In  the  British  Museum  (Roman 
Antiquities,  No.  43)  there  is  a bust 
which  the  same  author  looks  upon 
as  that  of  Thumelik;4  but  this  I 
believe  to  be  a most  improbable 
guess. 

I may  mention  here  also  that  the 
Teutoburg  Battle,  during  which 
Varus  ran  upon  his  own  sword, 
has  been  the  subject  of  various 
poetical  attempts  ; for  instance,  by 
Klopstock  and  Grabbe.  Heinrich 
von  Kleist’s  drama,  Die  Hermanns - 
Schlacht , was  written  more  than 
sixty  years  ago,  at  the  time  of  Ger- 
many’s deepest  degradation,  when 
Napoleon  ruled  supreme.  Kleist, 
who  also  died  from  his  own  hand, 
never  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
his  play  even  in  print ; much  less 
on  the  stage.  It  is,  however,  being 
acted  at  present  at  Berlin  with  a 
great  display  of  scenic  effects  ; some 
of  the  best  German  archaeologists 
having  lent  their  aid  to  get  up  a 
most  faithful  and  correct  represen- 
tation of  the  costumes,  arms,  and 
habitations  of  the  early  Teutonic 
race.  The  run  of  the  public  on 
the  theatre  is  stated  to  surpass  all 
previous  experience. 

But  to  return  to  Armin’s  achieve- 
ments. After  Thusnelda  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  we 
see  her  valiant  husband,  with  fiery 
energy,  at  work  to  rouse  the  Ger- 
man tribes.  The  thought  of  his 


4 The  name  of  Tlrumelicus  somewhat  baffles  etymologists.  It  has  been  explained  as 
‘ Tummlich from  tummeln- — to  run  about  quickly,  or  to  be  active  and  bustling ; so  that 
it  would  mean  Swift  or  Nimble.  Born  in  captivity,  Thumelicus  became  by  law  a Roman 
slave ; and  Thymelicus  was  a frequent  slave’s  name,  referring  to  the  performances  of 
such  slaves  in  the  Thymele  (©ujue'Ar?),  the  open  theatrical  place.  I would,  however, 
observe  that  Strabo  gives  the  name  of  Armin’s  son  not  as  Thymelikos,  but  Thoumelikos 
(0ovjue\tK<h),  which  he  would  certainly  not  have  done,  had  he,  as  a Greek,  connected  it 
with  the  Thymele.  Strabo  probably  saw,  as  an  eye-witness,  the  triumphal  entry  in 
which  Thusnelda  and  her  son  figured  as  captives ; and  he  wrote  before  there  could  have 
been  a fixed  decision  as  to  whether  little  Thumelik  was  to  become  a* public  performer  of 
any  kind. 
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fatherland  and  his  desolate  home 
drove  him  to  frantic  fury.  In  the 
words  of  the  historian,  he  was  urged 
on  by  the  impetuosity  of  his  nature, 
as  well  as  by  his  feelings  of  indig- 
nation at  the  fate  of  his  wife,  and 
the  prospect  of  a child  of  theirs 
having  to  be  born  in  captivity. 
He  sped  through  the  Cheruskian 
districts,  calling  for  war  against 
Segest ; for  war  against  the  Caesar. 

1*  0 the  noble  father ! ’ — he  exclaimed, 
in  one  of  his  patriotic  harangues — 
* O the  great  Imperator ! 0 the 

I valiant  Army,  whose  countless  hands 

laid  hold  of,  and  carried  away,  a 
helpless  woman  ! Three  legions,  as 

[many  legates,  had  gone  down  into 
the  dust  before  him  (Armin).  But 
notin  cowardly  manner — not  against 
helpless  women — but  openly,  against 
armed  men,  did  he  make  war. 
There  were  still  to  be  seen,  in  Ger- 

(man  forests,  the  banners  of  the 
Homans  which  he  had  hung  up 

I*  there  in  honour  of  his  country’s 

gods.  A Segest  might  cultivate 
: the  banks  of  a river  conquered  by 

a foreign  foe,  and  make  his  own 
son  resume  the  functions  of  a Ro- 
man priest.  But  the  Germans  as 
a people  would  never  forget  that 
between  the  Rhine  and  the  Elbe 
they  had  seen  the  fasces,  the  lictor’s 
axes,  and  the  togas.  Other  nations 
there  were  that  lived  without  know- 
ledge of  Roman  dominion — un- 
aware of  its  cruel  executions  ; un- 
I acquainted  with  its  oppressive  im- 
posts. But  they  who  had  freed 
themselves  from  such  tyranny  ; they 
before  whom  Augustus,  who  was  said 
to  be  received  into  the  circle  of  the 
gods,  and  that  egregious  Tiberius, 
had  been  unable  to  achieve  anything 
— they  should  not  stand  in  fear  of  an 
inexperienced  youth  and  his  re- 
bellious army.  If  they  preferred 


their  fatherland,  their  parents, 
their  ancient  laws,  to  a Lord  and 
Master,  and  to  the  new  colonies 
he  would  set  up  among  them,  then 
they  should  rather  follow  Armin, 
the  leader  of  glory  and  freedom, 
than  Segest,  the  herald  of  dis- 
graceful bondage ! * 

Tacitus  says  of  this  speech  that 
it  contains  words  of  abuse.  It  con- 
tained only  a truth  not  palatable  to 
a race  which  aimed  at  the  dominion 
over  the  world.  The  result  of 
Armin ’s  energetic  agitation  was, 
that  neighbouring  tribes,  besides 
the  Cheruskians,  were  inflamed 
with  patriotic  ardour,  and  that 
his  uncle,  Inguiomer,5  a man  of 
high  standing,  and  of  great  author- 
ity with  the  Romans  themselves, 
was  drawn  into  the  League.  True 
to  their  policy,  the  Romans  en- 
deavoured to  get  the  better  of 
this  new  German  rising  by  enlisting 
auxiliaries  among  the  Chaukians, 
who  inhabited  the  country  now 
called  Eastern  Friesland,  and  by 
coming  down  upon  the  League 
formed  by  Armin  from  the  side  of 
the  river  Ems,  as  well  as  from  the 
Rhine.  A colossal  army  and  fleet 
were  at  the  command  of  the  Roman 
General.  ‘ In  order  to  divide  the 
enemy,’  Caecina  led  forty  Roman 
cohorts  through  Brukterian  terri- 
tory to  the  Ems.  The  cavalry  was 
led  by  the  Prefect  Pedo  to  the 
frontier  of  the  Frisians.  Caesar 
Germanicus  himself  went  by  sea, 
along  the  Frisian  coast,  at  the  head 
of  four  legions.  At  the  Ems,  the 
place  of  general  appointment,  the 
fleet,  the  infantry,  and  the  cavalry 
met.  Then  began  the  work  of 
devastation  in  the  country  between 
the  Ems  and  the  Lippe — 4 which  is 
not  far  from  that  Teutoburg  Forest 
where,  according  to  common  report, 


5 Many  German  names  have  been  written  down  by  the  Romans  in  a form  which  it  is 
difficult  to  recognise  now.  Inguiomer’s  name  is  among  the  exceptions.  Among  the 
sons  of  Mannus  (i.e.  Man),  the  mythic  progenitor  of  the  three  chief  German  tribes, 
there  is  one  whose  name  corresponds  with  the  first  part  of  the  name  of  Armin’s  uncle. 
In  the  Edda  (Oegisdrecka)  we  find  the  sunny  god  called  Ingvi-Freyr ; and  again,  in  the 
heroic  song  of  Helgakhvida,  we  find  an  Ingvi.  So  again,  in  an  Anglo-Saxon  genea- 
logical table.  The  ending  syllable  * mer,’  or  ‘ mar,’  occurs  in  many  German  names. 
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Yarns  and  the  remnants  of  the 
legions  still  lay  unbnried.’6 

The  plan  evidently  was  to  sur- 
ronnd  the  Cheruskian  League ; to 
annihilate  it  at  the  very  scene  of 
its  earlier  great  triumph ; or  to 
drive  it  towards  the  Rhine — thus 
crushing  it  between  an  attack  from 
the  East  and  the  West.  Through 
swamps  and  morasses,  over  which 
bridges  and  embankments  had  to 
be  raised,  the  Roman  army  marched 
towards  the  fatal  Teutoburg  Forest. 
A deep  emotion  seized  the  soldiers 
when  they  came  to  the  place  so 
hideous  to  them  by  its  aspect  and 
memory.  It  was  a terrible  sight. 
The  first  camp  of  Yarus  could  yet 
be  recognised,  showing,  by  its  wide 
extent  and  its  divisions,  the  strength 
of  three  legions.  There  was  the  half- 
sunken  wall — the  low  ditch ; indi- 
cating the  place  where  the  beaten 
remnants  of  the  legions  had  once 
more  attempted  a resistance.  In 
the  open  spaces,  bleached  bones 
were  to  be  seen — scattered,  or  in 
heaps,  even  as  the  troops  had  fled, 
or  withstood  an  attack.7  Broken 
spears,  skeletons  of  horses,  heads 
nailed  to  trees ; in  the  groves  near 
by,  rude  altars  where  sacrifices  had 
taken  place  : all  this  brought  back 
the  harrowing  incidents  of  the  Teu- 
toburg Battle.  Some  of  the  survivors 
of  the  defeat,  who  had  escaped  from 
the  battle  or  from  their  fetters, 
pointed  out  the  most  noteworthy 
spots.  There  the  legates  had  fallen  ! 
There  the  eagles  were  lost ! There 
Yarus  had  received  his  first  wound  ! 
There  he  had  found  his  death  by  a 
sword-thrust  from  his  own  hand ! 
Here,  Arminius  had  spoken  from  a 
raised  scaffolding  ! Here,  a gallows 
had  been  erected  for  prisoners ! 
Here  there  were  pits  of  corpses ! 
On  yonder  spot,  Arminius  had  wan- 
tonly scoffed  at  the  Roman  banners 
and  eagles ! 


[August 

In  melancholy  mood,  yet  full  of 
wrath — as  Tacitus  says— -the  Roman 
Army  buried  the  sorry  remnants  of 
the  legion  s of  Y arus . Germanicus 

himself  raised  the  first  sod  for  a 
grave-mound.  Brooding  Tiberius, 
always  nourishing  suspicion,  strong- 
ly blamed  this  expedition  to  the 
scene  of  the  lost  battle ; thinking, 
perhaps  not  without  reason,  that 
the  sight  of  the  dead  and  unburied 
must  impress  the  army  with  greater 
fear  of  its  foe.  Indeed,  the  new 
battle  which  now  followed  was,  ac- 
cording to  Roman  testimony,  again 
very  near  being  lost,  and  remained 
‘indecisive.’  That  is  to  say,  Grer- 
manicus hurriedly  returned  with 
his  legions  to  the  Ems,  re-embark- 
ing  them  on  his  fleet,  whilst  a por- 
tion of  his  cavalry  was  ordered  to 
follow  along  the  shore  of  the  Ger- 
man Ocean,  towards  the  Rhine; 
thus  remaining  within  hail.  Caecina, 
in  the  meanwhile,  was  to  march 
over  the  so-called  Long  Bridges — 
probably  the  same  dykes  which,  for 
eighteen  hundred  years  afterwards, 
still  led  from  Lingen  to  Kovorden, 
through  the  Bourtang  Moor. 

Finding  the  dykes  partly  decayed, 
Caecina  had  to  use  the  shovel  as  well 
as  the  sword  in  presence  of  the  ha- 
rassing enemy.  A fearful  struggle 
began.  The  Germans,  with  their 
powerful  limbs  and  long  spears, 
fought  on  the  slippery  ground  and  in 
the  morasses  with  wonderful  agility. 
From  the  neighbouring  hill- sides, 
waters  were  made  to  deviate,  by 
German  hands,  towards  the  place  of 
contest.  In  their  heavy  armature,  the 
Romans  felt  unequal  to  this  strange 
water-battle.  Right  at  last  gave 
some  respite,  but  was  made  hideous 
by  the  jubilant  songs  of  the  carous- 
ing enemy,  who  filled  the  valleys 
and  the  forest  s with  the  echo  of  their 
deep-chested  voices.  The  Romans, 
‘more  sleepless  than  watchful,’  lay 


6 Tacitus,  Annals , i.  60. 

7 Not  far  from  the  village  of  Stuckenbrock,  there  is  a brook  that  still  bears  the  name 
of  Knochenbach  (Bones’ -brook).  Tradition  says  of  it  that  it  is  so  called  on  account  of 
the  human  bones  that  were  frequently  washed  out  of  the  ground  by  its  waters* 
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drearily  near  their  palisades,  or  wan- 
dered abont  despairingly  between  the 
tents.  It  was  during  that  night  of 
terrors  that  Caecina,  in  his  dream, 
saw  and  heard  Quinctilius  Varus— 
he  rose,  blood-covered,  from  the 
morass,  calling  for  help;  yet  not 
accepting,  but  pushing  back,  the 
proffered  hand  of  help. 

When  day  broke,  Armin  rushed 
upon  the  Romans,  shouting : 4 Ho  ! 
Varus  again  ! and,  by  the  same  fate, 
twice- vanquished  legions  !’  With  a 
body  of  picked  men,  he  in  person 
cuts  through  the  Roman  troops ; in- 
flicting wounds  especially  on  their 
horses.  They,  throwing  their  riders, 
and  trampling  on  the  fallen  men, 
create  confusion  throughout  the 
ranks.  Caecina  himself,  flung 
from  his  horse,  is  nearly  surrounded, 
and  with  difficulty  saved  by  the 
first  legion.  After  a prolonged 
massacre,  darkness  even  brings  no 
end  to  the  misery.  There  are  no 
sapper’s  tools  ; no  tents  ; no  band- 
ages for  the  wounded.  The  food  is 
soiled  with  blood  and  dirt.  Wail- 
ing and  despair  everywhere.  A 
night  alarm  is  created  by  a horse 
that  has  got  loose.  • The  Romans, 
believing  that  the  Germans  have 
broken  into  the  camp,  fly  towards 
the  gate  on  the  opposite  side,  and 
are  only  stopped  at  last  by  Caecina, 
whose  admonitions  and  prayers 
had  been  fruitless,  throwing  himself 
bodily  on  the  ground  to  bar  the 
gate,  whilst  the  tribunes  and  the 
centurions  assure  the  soldiers  that 
the  alarm  was  a groundless  one. 

Had  Armin’s  more  prudent  tac- 
tics been  carried  out  to  the  last ; had 
not  Inguiomer’s  passionate  advice 
to  storm  the  Roman  camp  pre- 
vailed in  the  German  council  of 
war,  the  legions  of  Caecina  would 
have  been  annihilated  as  those  of 
Varus  had  been.  As  it  was,  the 
fortune  of  battle  was  restored  to 
the  Romans  ; Armin  leaving  the 
ground  of  contest  unharmed,  whilst 
Inguiomer  received  a severe  wound. 
Caecina’s  troops  effected  their  re- 


treat. The  fleet  of  Germanicus, 
who  had  taken  the  remainder  of 
the  army  with  him,  was  in  the 
meanwhile  wrecked  in  the  German 
Ocean  by  a storm-flood,  and  gene- 
rally believed  to  be  lost,  until  that 
part  of  the  army  also  came  back, 
after  many  sufferings  and  losses. 

On  the  Rhine,  the  rumour  that 
the  Roman  army  was  hemmed  in, 
and  that  the  Germans  were  march- 
ing towards  Gaul,  gave  rise  to  such 
fears  that  the  bridge  over  which  the 
retreating  legions  were  to  come 
would  have  been  pulled  down,  had 
not  Agrippina,  the  granddaughter 
of  Augustus,  and  wife  of  Germani- 
cus, placed  herself  there  with  her 
little  son,  the  future  Emperor  Cali- 
gula, whom  she  had  dressed  in  the 
garb  of  a legionary.  By  personally 
receiving  and  encouraging  the  re- 
turning soldiers,  she  stayed  the 
apprehensions,  and  prevented  the 
destruction  of  the  bridge.  So  miser- 
ably ended  a campaign  which  had 
been  destined  to  be  a War  of  Re-^ 
venge  for  the  Battle  in  the  Teuto- 
burg  Forest. 

Again  we  find  the  Romans  re- 
turning to  their  plan  of  conquering 
the  country  between  the  Rhine  and 
the  Weser  by  a simultaneous  attack 
from  the  land  side  and  from  the 
shores  of  the  German  Ocean.  An 
even  more  colossal  army  and  fleet  is 
under  the  orders  of  their  General. 
Again  they  come  with  auxiliaries  of 
Teuton  origin ; but  some  of  these — 
the  Angrivarians — rise  in  their  rear. 
On  the  Roman  side  there  is,  this 
time,  Armin’s  own  brother,  Ela- 
vus  — so  called  on  account  of  his 
flaxen  or  golden  hair.  Like  Segest, 
he  had  kept  with  his  country’s 
enemies,  even  after  the  great  victory 
of  the  German  arms.  There  is  a 
pathetic  account,  in  Tacitus’  Annals , 
of  an  interview  between  the  two 
brothers,  standing  on  the  opposite 
banks  of  the  Weser,  when  Armin 
endeavoured  to  gain  over  Elavus 
to  the  national  cause.  The  inter- 
view took  place  with  Roman  per- 
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mission.  Armin,  after  having  saluted 
his  brother,  who  had  lost  an  eye  in 
battle,  asked  him  whence  that  dis- 
figuration of  his  face  P On  hearing 
of  the  cause,  and  of  the  reward 
received  for  it — namely,  a neck- 
chain,  a crown,  and  other  insignia 
— the  Liberator  laughs  scornfully 
at  ‘ those  contemptible  prizes  of 
slavery.’  Thereupon  they  speak 
against  one  another  : Flavus  extol- 
ling Latin  power,  pointing  to  the 
severe  punishments  that  await  the 
vanquished,  and  to  the  mercy  ex- 
tended to  the  submissive.  On  his 
part,  Armin  speaks  to  his  brother 
of  his  country’s  rights ; of  their 
ancient  native  freedom ; of  Ger- 
many’s own  gods ; of  the  prayers 
of  their  mother ; of  the  calls  of  their 
kith  and  kin.  ‘Is  it  better,’  he 
exclaims,  ‘to  be  a deserter  from,  and 
a traitor  against,  your  people,  than 
to  be  their  leader  and  their  chief- 
tain P ’ 

Filled  with  auger,  Golden- Hair 
hurriedly  asks  for  his  horse  and 
weapons  from  those  near  him ; 
wishing  to  cross  over  with  fratri- 
cidal purpose.  With  difficulty  is  he 
restrained.  Armin  answers  with 
threats,  announcing  new  battles ; 
and  many  sentences  he  uttered,  be- 
tween his  German  speech,  in  Latin, 
so  that  the  Romans  also  might 
understand  him. 

Soon  the  struggle  recommences. 
We  see  Cariovalda  (probably  ‘Heer- 
walt,’  i.e.  Army-leader),  the  chief 
of  the  Batavian  auxiliaries,  falling 
under  Cheruskian  blows  in  a plain 
surrounded  by  wooded  hills.  Hews 
comes  to  the  Roman  General  by  a 
German  runaway  that  Armin  has 
fixed  the  place  where  he  will  give 
battle  to  the  Romans;  that  other 
tribes  also  are  assembled  in  the 
‘ Grove  of  Hercules  ’ (undoubtedly 
aL  grove  devoted  to  Thunar,  the  God 
of  the  Tempests)  ; and  that  a noc- 


turnal attack  upon  the  Roman  camp 
is  intended.  Meanwhile  the  bold- 
ness of  the  Germans  becomes  such 
that  one  of  their  men  who  knows  the 
Latin  tongue,  spurs  on  his  horse  to 
the  camp  wall,  and  with  powerful 
voice,  in  the  name  of  Armin,  makes 
sundry  joyful  promises  to  those 
who  will  desert  from  the  Roman 
Army.  We  hear  Germanicus  rousing 
the  courage  of  his  troops  ; Armin 
on  his  part  asks  his  men  what  else 
there  is  to  be  done  than  ‘ to  main- 
tain their  freedom,  or  to  die  before 
falling  into  bondage  ? ’ 

We  then  see  the  Roman  Army, 
composed  of  many  legions,  and 
with  picked  cavalry,  marching  for- 
ward with  Gallic  and  German 
auxiliaries  to  the  Battle  of  Idis- 
taviso.  The  locality  of  that  battle 
is  not  clearly  fixed.  Maybe,  that 
‘Idistaviso’  means  Leister -Wiese  — 
the  Meadow  of  the  Deister  Hills.8 
In  this  case,  the  battle-field  would 
be  near  Minden.  Others  place  it 
near  Yegesack,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Bremen.  It  is  reported  that  in 
this  battle  Armin,  easily  to  be 
distinguished  by  his  bravery,  his- 
voice,  and  his  wound,  for  some 
time  maintained  the  contest ; rush- 
ing through  the  enemy’s  bowmen, 
and  only  stopped  by  the  Rhaetian, 
the  Vindelician,  and.  the  Gallic  co- 
horts— all  men  of  other  nationality 
than  the  Roman.  In  danger  of  being 
surrounded,  he  breaks  away  from 
his  foes  by  his  vehement  valour 
and  the  impetuosity  of  his  charger. 
His  face  is  smeared  over  with 
blood — perhaps  purposely  done,  to 
avoid  recognition.  Some  say  that 
the  Chaukian  auxiliaries  of  the 
Romans  did  recognise  him,  but  let 
him  pass  through  unhurt.  Though 
mercenaries  themselves,  they  could 
not  harm  the  Deliverer — a touching 
trait ! In  similar  manner,  Ingui- 
omer  saved  himself.  The  result  of 


8 A mythological  explanation  of  the  name  of  that  field  is,  that  it  means  the  Meadow 
of  the  Divine  Virgins ; or  of  the  Walkyres — Virgins  of  Battle.  Instead  of  Idistaviso, 
Idiasa-Viso  has  been  suggested  to  sustain  this  interpretation. 
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the  battle  was  claimed  as  a victory 
by  the  Romans,,  who  boast  of  a 
great  massacre  among  the  van- 
quished Germans. 

But  another  battle  presently 
followed  ; the  German  tribes  being 
roused  to  fury  by  the  sight  of  a 
triumphal  monument  which  the 
Romans  had  raised,  with  an  in- 
scription of  the  names  of  the  popula- 
tions they  thought  they  had  van- 
quished. ‘The  people,  the  nobles, 
the  youth,  the  old  men,  suddenly 
fell  upon  the  Roman  Army, 
throwing  it  into  confusion.’  So 
Tacitus  says.  Armin,  suffering 
from  a wound,  is  not  present 
during  this  new  engagement.  In- 
guiomer,  who  rushes  through  the 
ranks,  with  words  of  cheer,  is 
forsaken  by  Fortune  rather  than  by 
his  courage.  Germanicus  recom- 
mends his  troops  ‘ not  to  make  any 
prisoners,  but  to  continue  the  carn- 
age, as  the  war  could  be  ended  only 
by  the  extermination  of  that  people.’ 
The  main  victory  was  again  claimed 
by  the  Romans,  although  their 
cavalry  fought,  according  to  their 
own  testimony,  indecisively. 

Raising  a monument  of  arms, 
a mendacious  inscription  on  which 
spoke  of  a victory  over  ‘the  na- 
tions between  the  Rhine  and  the 
Elbe,’  the  Roman  General  re- 
turned, by  way  of  the  Ems,  to 
the  German  Ocean,  when  the 
fleet  was  again  wrecked,  and 
Germanicus,  in  a trireme,  driven 
to  the  Chaukian  shore.  With  diffi- 
culty was  he  restrained  from  seek- 
ing death,  accusing  himself  of  this 
misfortune.  Some  of  his  wrecked 
soldiers  found  shelter  on  the  Frisian 
islands.  Many  had  to  be  freed  by 
ransom  from  captivity  among  the 
inhabitants  of  the  interior.  Some, 
driven  as  far  as  the  British  shores, 
were  sent  back  by  the  kinglets  of 
that  country. 

Barring  a few  fresh  Roman  inroads 
into  Chattian  and  Marsian  territory, 
there  was  an  end,  henceforth,  of 
Latin  power  in  those  regions  of 
north-western  Germany.  The  fol- 


lowing years  are  filled  with  the 
struggle  between  Marobod,  the 
German  ruler  in  Bohemia,  who  had 
assumed  the  title  of  King,  and 
Armin,  the  ‘Champion of  Freedom.’ 
Suevian  tribes,  Semnones  and 
Longobards,  dissatisfied  with  Maro- 
bod’s  royal  pretensions,  went  over 
to  the  Liberator,  whose  influence 
would  now  have  been  paramount, 
had  not  dissension  once  more 
broken  out  by  the  defection  of 
Inguiomer.  Priding  himself  on 
the  superior  wisdom  of  older  age, 
he  would  not  obey  his  younger 
nephew,  Armin,  and  went  over  to 
Marobod;  thus  helping  to  divide 
Germany  from  within.  In  the  words 
of  the  Roman  historian,  the  different 
tribes  had,  ‘ after  the  retreat  of  the 
Romans,  and  being  no  longer 
apprehensive  of  foreign  enemies, 
become  jealous  of  each  other’s 
glory,  and  turned  their  weapons 
against  themselves,  in  accordance 
with  the  custom  of  that  nation. 
The  strength  of  the  contending 
populations,  .the  bravery  of  the 
chiefs,  were  equal.  But  Marobod’s 
royal  title  was  hateful  to  his 
countrymen,  whilst  Armin,  the 
Champion  of  Freedom,  possessed 
their  favour.’ 

With  an  army  of  70,000  men  and 
4,000  horse,  organised  and  officered 
on  the  Roman  system,  the  Markoman 
King  opposed  the  Cheruskian  leader. 
North  and  South  were  ranged  as 
foes  against  each  other — a spectacle 
too  often  seen  in  later  centuries ! 
It  is  reported  that  Marobod,  though 
for  some  time  looked  upon  and 
treated  by  the  suspicious  Romans 
as  a possible  enemy,  who  might 
threaten  their  possessions  south  of 
the  Danube,  and  even  Italy  itself, 
yet  endeavoured  to  keep  on  good 
terms  with  them.  When  Armin, 
after  the  defeat  of  Varus,  sent  the 
head  of  the  Roman  general  as  a 
pledge  of  victory  to  Marobod,  the 
latter  hastened  to  return  it  to  the 
Romans  for  honourable,  burial.  In 
the  hour  of  Marobod’s  misfortune 
the  Romans,  however,  only  re- 
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membered  that  he  had  not  aided 
them  in  their  contest  against  the 
Chernskians.  Imploring — after  an 
indecisive  battle,  and  much  weak- 
ened by  desertion — some  succour 
from  Tiberius,  the  Markoman  ruler 
was  refused  all  help  ; and  becoming 
a fugitive,  had  to  go,  more  as  a 
prisoner  than  as  an  exile,  to  that 
same  Ravenna,  where  Thusnelda 
ended  her  days  in  grief,  far  from 
her  northern  forest-home.  The 
young  Gothic  duke  Oatualda,  or 
Chatuwalda,  who  in  the  meanwhile 
stormed  Marobod’s  capital,  was  in 
his  turn  expelled  by  another  German 
tribe,  the  Hermundures  ; and  flying 
also  to  the  Romans,  died  in  distant 
Gaul.  Verily,  a series  of  sad  pic- 
tures of  such  discord  as  made  the 
Roman  historian  say  that  if  the 
gods  wished  to  stay  the  impending 
fate  of  his  own  nation,  they  should 
for  ever  keep  up  dissension  among 
the  Germans. 

Still,  even  these  dissensions, 
albeit  delaying,  could  not  prevent, 
the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
Frisian,  Batavian, Markoman  risings, 
the  latter  lasting  for  twenty  years, 
followed,  in  course  of  time,  upon 
Armin’s  struggles.  And  who  knows 
whether  in  the  later  Germanic  on- 
slaught on  Rome,  the  hosts  of  Goths, 
Herulians,  Longobards,  may"  not 
have  marched  forth  to  the  sound  of 
heroic  songs  that  praised  Armin’s 
deeds  ? — songs  probably  still  extant 
in  the  ninth  century,  under  the 
Frankish  Karl  ; forming  part  of 
those  collected  by  him,  but  unfor- 
tunately lost  for  us. 

We  now  rapidly  come  to  Armin’s 
end.  We  hear  of  a knavish  pro- 
posal for  poisoning  him,  made  to 
the  Roman  Senate  by  a Chattian 
chieftain,  Adgandester.  The  same 
historian  who  describes  the  refusal 
of  the  Senate  to  accede  to  poison, 
considers  it  a simple  matter  that  a 
Chaukian  leader,  Gannask,  was  got 
rid  of  by  means  not  very  dissimilar. 


[August 

The  last  days  of  the  Victor  of  the 
Teutoburg  Battle  are  enveloped  in 
doubt  and  mystery.  It  is  said  that, 
after  the  withdrawal  of  the  Romans 
and  the  overthrow  of  Marobod, 
he,  too,  was  suspected  of  aiming  at 
dominion,  and  was  opposed  by  his 
freedom-loving  countrymen,  against 
whom  he  struggled  with  varying 
success.  Roman  report  states  this 
in  a few  lines.  But  it  would  be 
difficult,  in  the  absence  of  all 
further  testimony,  to  decide  whe- 
ther the  4 love  of  freedom  ’ of  his 
opponents  was  a people’s  spirit 
of  self-government,  or  merely 
the  jealousy  of  minor  chief- 
tains whom  the  Romans  would 
gladly  have  seen  fritter  away  all 
German  national  cohesion.  At 
last,  Armin,  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
seven,  £ fell  by  the  treachery  of  his 
relations  ’ — that  is  to  say,  was  mur- 
dered. 

Of  him  Tacitus  writes : — ‘With- 
out doubt,  Arminius  was  Germany’s 
Deliverer  ( Arminius  Liberator  haud 
dubie  Germaniae ) — one  who  had  not 
warred  against  the  early  beginnings 
of  the  Roman  people,  like  other 
princes  or  army-leaders,  but  against 
the  Empire  at  the  height  of  its 
power.  Of  chequered  fortune  in 
war,  he  was  never  vanquished  in 
battle.  Thirty-seven  years  of  his  life, 
twelve  of  his  power  did  he  com- 
plete : his  glory  is  still  sung  among 
the  barbarian  nations  ; unknown  he 
is  to  the  annals  of  the  Greeks,9  who 
only  admire  their  own  deeds ; not 
sufficiently  praised  is  his  name  by 
the  Romans,  it  being  our  custom 
to  extol  the  past,  and  not  to  care 
for  the  events  of  more  recent  days.’ 

This  praise,  coming  from  an  enemy, 
is  the  greatest  that  could  have  been 
given ; and  no  prouder  inscription 
could  be  placed  on  the  Memorial 
which  is  to  be  inaugurated  in  the 
Teutoburg  Forest  than  the  Latin 
words  : 4 Liberator  Germaniae 

Karl  Blind. 


9 Still,  Strabo — before  the  time  of  Tacitus — mentions  Armin.  The  same  was  done 
later  by  Dio  Cassius. 
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THE  time  when  the  Summer  Pic- 
ture Exhibitions  of  London 
are  just  closing  their  doors  seems 
the  fittest  for  the  publication  of  a 
few  remarks  which  are  not  meant 
to  be  taken  as  criticisms  on  parti- 
cular pictures,  but  as  an  attempt  to 
attain  some  principles  of  judgment, 
especially  on  one  important  point 
in  matters  of  Art,  and  to  use  as 
illustrations  some  of  those  Works 
which  will  be  fresh  in  everybody’s 
memory. 

An  old  feud  unfortunately  has 
long  existed  between  Artist  and 
Critic,  not  less  living  in  our  own 
day  when  we  are  so  extremely  civil 
to  each  other  in  public.  Artists 
(I  now  mean  painters  in  particular) 

II  among  themselves  speak  of  Critics 
with  supreme  contempt.  Sometimes 
there  is  a mixture  of  personal  feel- 
ing ; but  where  there  is  nothing  at 
all  of  this  the  Artist  feels  it  his 
duty  to  object  to  the  average  or 
typical  Critic. 

It  is  not  the  Critic’s  blame  that 
is  objected  to,  but  his  ignorance  ; not 
his  censure,  but  his  want  of  sense 
of  what  it  is  really  important  to  aim 
at  in  a work  of  art,  and  what  con- 
stitutes success  or  non-success  in 
carrying  it  out.  No  man  who  has 
not  at  least  made  a serious  effort 
I . to  do  real  art-work  can  understand 
the  technical  difficulties  and  the 
means  of  overcoming  these.  He 
does  not  know  in  any  given  case 
(say  the  Artists)  what  could  have 
been  done,  what  ought  to  have  been 
done,  what  was  intended,  nor  how 
much  has  been  accomplished.  He 
demands  impossibilities ; exclaims 
on  missing  something  that  never 
was  meant  to  be  put  in ; is  blind  to 
the  difficulties  that  have  been  over- 
come. He  does  not  see  that  when 
an  original  man  gives  the  world 
something  peculiar  by  means  of  his 
special  gift  it  is  foolish  and  in- 
solent to  ask  why  he  has  not 


given  some  other  thing,  or  why 
not  everything.  When  he  does 
praise,  it  is  very  likely  something 
an  Artist  cares  little  or  nothing 
about.  He  would  be  a rare  sort  of 
Critic  whose  technical  knowledge 
and  experience  were  up  to  the  aver- 
age mark  of  an  Artist’s.  A man 
with  that  is  not  very  likely  to  be  a 
professed  Critic  at  all;  he  will  prefer 
doing  Art  to  writing  about  it.  Even 
grant  him  technical  knowledge,  still 
nothing  can  prevent  his  having 
biases  and  preferences  as  an  indivi- 
dual— for  who  is  without  them  P — 
and  if  he  writes  all  the  year  round 
about  all  kinds  of  pictures  and 
painters,  it  is  impossible  he  can 
judge  all  fairly. 

The  Artists  further  say : if  Critic 
Richard  or  Critic  Robert  gave  his 
remarks  simply  as  his — an  account 
of  the  real  impressions  made  upon 
him — we  should  listen,  if  we  had 
time,  with  a certain  interest  to  his 
notions,  and  to  the  notions  of  any 
intelligent  man  or  number  of  men ; 
the  more  such  opinions  the  better, 
and  from  a multitude  of  them  there 
would  be  certainly  something  to 
learu,  to  whatever  effect.  But  when 
the  voice  of  Hick  or  Bob  is  mag- 
nified into  celestial  thunder  through 
the  speaking-trumpet  of  a great 
newspaper,  and  the  general  world 
hears  and  trembles  (irrespective  of 
Bob  or  Dick),  we  call  this  unfair. 

Moreover,  adds  the  Artist,  read- 
ing, as  most  of  us  do  (against  the 
grain  though  it  be),  for  we  are 
living  in  the  midst  of  it  all — quan- 
tities of  various  criticism  one  year 
after  another,  we  have  a strong 
sense  of  absurdity,  mingled  with 
indignation,  when  we  think  of  messes 
of  ignorance,  stupidity,  and  impu- 
dence upon  which  too  commonly 
* Public  Opinion  ’ on  the  Fine  Arts 
is  nourished. 

I confess  I do  not  wonder  at  this 
being  the  habitual  attitude  of  the 
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artist-mind  towards  the  noble  body 
of  Art- Critics. 

It  is  doubtless  the  cardinal  rule  in 
this  matter  that  Critics,  like  all 
mankind,  must  learn  Art  from  the 
works  of  the  Artists,  and  can  learn 
it  nowhere  else.  Art  is  always 
concrete  : we  puzzle  ourselves,  and 
ever  vainly,  trying  to  consider  it 
abstractly. 

But  may  not  an  Art- Critic’s 
opinion  be  important  beyond  that  of 
an  average  intelligent  spectator? 
The  qualified  Art- Critic  must,  in  the 
first  place,  have  innate  perception  and 
sympathy  in  matters  of  art,  as  the 
wine-taster  inherits  a fine  palate ; 
and  to  both  Critic  and  wine-taster 
is  indispensable  also  the  cultivation 
derived  from  large  and  varied  ex- 
perience. The  skilful  taster  will 
not  be  ignorant  of  the  processes  of 
vine- culture  and  wine-making;  and 
the  intelligent  Critic  will  have  a 
considerable  knowledge  of  techni- 
calities of  art,  to  the  extent  of  being 
aware  of  the  possibilities,  the  aims, 
and,  at  least  partly,  of  the  methods 
involved.  This  is  conceivable 
without  the  necessity  of  supposing 
him  artiste  manque.  On  such 
points,  indeed,  the  Critic  will  al- 
ways hesitate  to  set  his  judgment 
against  an  Artist’s.  But,  as  to 
comparison  of  works  and  styles,  the 
Critic  may  probably  have  seen  a 
greater  number  and  variety  of  the 
best  things  extant  in  the  world 
than  most  Artists.  Let  us  suppose 
an  intelligent,  sympathetic,  and 
cultivated  Critic  to  be,  further,  a 
thoroughly  honest,  impartial  man  ; 
and  now,  bring  him  before  a re- 
markable new  picture.  Is  he  not, 
viewing  this  from  his  own  coign  of 
vantage,  ab  externo,  likely  to  jndge 
on  the  whole  better  than  the  painter 
himself  as  to  the  harmony  and  com- 
pleteness of  the  work,  its  value  to 
mankind,  and  its  probable  position 
in  the  history  of  art  ? Let  us  con- 
sider. 

The  raison  d’etre  of  a Picture  is 
that  it  charms  the  eye.  The  painter 
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has  seen  keenly,  felt  deeply,  repre- 
sented by  the  means  of  his  art, 
with  an  exquisite  skill,  some  of  that 
magical,  multitudinous  beauty  of 
visible  things ; and  moreover  has, 
willy-nilly,  infused  into  the  repre- 
sentation a human  quality  derived 
from  himself.  Natural  beauty  has 
flowed  to  the  canvas  through  his 
brain,  via  fingers  and  thumb.  This 
human  quality,  the  very  essence 
of  art,  the  precious  and  subtle 
thing  in  every  work,  is  strong  in 
proportion  to  the  strength  of  the 
individual  nature,  what  we  name 
the  genius , of  the  artist.  But 
the  Artist’s  work  very  often  (how 
could  it  be  otherwise  ? ) shows 
not  only  the  peculiar  noble  powers 
natural  and  acquired,  but  the  pe- 
culiar faults  and  defects,  that  com- 
bine to  constitute  his  character.  I 
will  not  say  that  the  stronger  he  is 
the  more  pronounced  these  latter 
are  likely  to  be ; but  merely  that 
everyday  experience  tells  us  how 
rare  it  is  to  find  harmonious  de- 
velopment and  perfect  balance  of 
powers  in  a Man  of  Genius.  A 
man’s  most  ingrained  defects,  like' 
colour-blindness,  are  the  least  likely 
to  be  suspected  by  the  man  him- 
self. A good  Critic,  then,  will 
judge  the  new  picture,  it  seems 
probable,  more  justly  than  the  Artist 
could ; and  this  holds  equally  true 
as  regards  any  number  of  other 
pictures  you  may  submit  to  the  said 
Critic’s  judicial  gaze.  Is  not  this  so  ? 

My  Artist  thinks  not ; and  has 
reasons  to  show  for  his  negative. 
Every  Artist  is,  no  doubt,  likely  to 
have  ‘ the  faults  of  his  qualities,’  and 
must  be  on  his  guard  accordingly ; 
and  a really  sound  Critic  might 
often  give  him  a needful  caution,  a 
useful  hint.  It  has  long  been 
known  that  no  human  work  is  per- 
fect. But  the  Painter,  on  the  whole, 
must  and  will  work  according  to 
his  genius,  and  it  is  thus  that  when 
he  expresses  himself  happily  he 
gives  us  something  peculiar,  ex- 
quisite, and  incomparable.  Look 
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close  at  your  Critic  (whom  you  have 
so  well  furnished  ideally  for  his 
business  that  it  would  not  be  easy 
to  match  him  in  real  life),  and  what 
do  we  find  ? Is  not  he  too  a 
man  ? Do  you  suppose  (as  al- 
ready hinted)  that  he  has  no  idiosyn- 
crasies, prejudices,  predilections, 
associations,  biases  P That  he  has 
not  a ‘ fad  ’ for  one  sort  of  thing, 
and  a dislike  to  another  sort  ? 
That  he  has  no  individual  sympa- 
thies and  antipathies,  likings  or 
dislikings  ? Can  he  pull  out  a pair 
of  scales  for  the  picture,  or  mea- 
sure it  with  an  ell-wand  ? 

Criticism,  as  you  allow,  is  derived 
from  Art ; and  the  more  original 
and  incomparable  a work  of  art  is, 
the  more  criticism  at  first  is  at  sea 
in  regard  to  it,  and  the  more  cer- 
tain are  a Critic’s  individual  preju- 
dices and  assumptions  to  come  into 
play.  You  might  find,  not  very 
easily,  a Picture,  and  a Critic  for  it 
who  should  form  and  express  a tho- 
roughly impartial  and  thoroughly 
competent  judgment.  But  to  find  a 
Critic  who  could  do  the  like,  or 
come  near  doing  it,  for  twenty 
various  pictures — two  hundred — 
two  thousand ! 

‘Judge,’  ‘judgment,’ — here  once 
again  we  are  in  the  risk  of  being 
cheated  by  the  legerdemain  which 
words,  loosely  used,  so  easily  lend 
! themselves  to.  A judge  legal  may 
! -try  and  decide  satisfactorily  a thou- 
sand or  ten  thousand  causes ; the 
general  principles  of  Reason  and  the 
! special  precepts  of  Law  being  suffi- 
cient for  his  guidance.  A judge 
artistic  (and  self-constituted)  can 
find  no  principles  and  precepts  ap- 
J plicable  to  any  but  the  most  elemen- 
tary portion  of  the  vast  variety  of 
cases  presented.  Exactly  in  pro- 
portion to  the  importance  and  diffi- 
I culty  of  a case  will  be  the  need  of  his 
I extracting  reason  and  precept  from 
I the  case  itself.  And  he  who  is  capable 
of  learning  thus  (the  only  way)  is 
not  a likely  man  to  undertake  the 
office  of  Public  Judge.  Further,  to 
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suppose  that  a Journal,  Magazine, 
or  Review,  as  a collective  power, 
can  hold  any  opinions  on  art  (as  it 
may  on  politics  or  theology)  is  mere 
nonsense. 

In  brief,  it  would  seem  that  what  an 
Art- Critic  ought  to  do  (since  as  long 
as  there  are  public  exhibitions  there 
will  be  public  criticism)  is  to  give  his 
reasons  and  sign  his  name,  or  ini- 
tials, or  even  a nom  de  plume ; thus 
speaking  as  one  man  and  no  more. 
Then  his  comment  goes  for  nearer 
its  true  worth.  He  still  has  the 
opportunity  and  prestige  of  the  high 
journalistic  pulpit ; only  he  stands 
up  and  delivers  his  sermon,  not 
pours  it  oracularly  through  a mystic 
speaking-trumpet.  Artists,  in  any 
case,  would  not  care  very  profoundly 
for  such  opinions,  apart  from  their 
effect  on  the  public  ; but  they  would 
feel  better  satisfied  if  the  widely 
published  praise  or  blame,  which 
often  affects  the  commercial  value 
of  their  work,  had  not  so  much 
artificial  and  undue  importance 
given  to  it,  as  it  still  has  in  most 
cases  under  the  present  system. 

It  is  clear  that  good  Critics  are 
not  to  be  run  against  at  every  street 
corner.  A fine  Picture  is  not  only  the 
result  of  a peculiar  human  gift  or 
combination  of  gifts,  innate,  incom- 
municable, (what we  call  ‘genius’); 
along  with  which  goes  highly 
trained  skill ; but,  moreover,  it  is 
a work  of  science.  The  perspective 
alone  may  demand  the  solution  of 
problems  such  as  try  the  engineer 
and  the  mathematician.  In  short, 
the  knowledge  of  Visible  Nature, 
from  the  human  form  to  a wreath  of 
mist,  and  of  all  natural  vicissitudes 
and  combinations,  and  of  all  cha- 
racter in  men,  animals,  and  things 
discernible  by  the  subtlest  eye, 
which  a painter  may  put  into  his 
work,  is  literally  immense. 

Thus  it  appears  that  as  regards  ( i ) 
the  artistic  individuality  or  genius 
embodied  in  a work  of  art,  and  (2) 
the  technique  of  it,  Artists  are  not 
without  reason  for  the  contempt 
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in  which,  they  hold  criticism  in 
general.  The  first,  wherever  in 
any  art  it  is  found,  demands  re- 
cognition not  criticism.  As  to  the 
second,  unlearned  criticism  of  tech- 
nicalities is  an  everyday  vice  of  criti- 
cism ; and,  to  an  Artist,  the  technical 
part  of  the  picture  is  the  very  life 
of  it. 

Further,  when  Critics  deal  mainly 
with  something  that  may  be  con- 
sidered more  within  their  reach, 
namely  the  Subject,  Artists,  or  many 
of  them,  call  this  ‘literary’  criti- 
cism— criticism  ‘from  the  literary 
point  of  view,’  and  consider  that 
they  have  thus  disposed  of  its  claims 
to  attention,  or  at  least  reduced 
those  claims  to  a very  small  figure. 

How  then  should  the  Artists  not 
despise  the  Critics  I 

Up  to  this  point  I have,  broadly, 
thought  the  Artists  right.  Here, 
broadly,  I think  them  wrong.  They 
undervalue  Subject,  and  they  mis- 
understand it  (I  trust,  once  for  all, 
that  no  one  will  reckon  my  plain 
Speaking  as  discourtesy).  Most 
painters  are  so  thoroughly  and 
all  but  exclusively  taken  up  with 
the  technique , that  they  care  little 
for  anything  besides.  The  Artist 
loves  the  art  in  a picture  so  much 
that  he  is  jealous  of  the  subject. 
Praise  the  subject,  and  he  had  al- 
mdst  as  lief  you  praised  the 
frame.  I have  often  heard  Artists 
say,  that  in  looking  at  a picture  the 
subject  made  no  difference  to  them. 
That  might  be  trivial  or  even 
ignoble,  so  long  as  there  was  good 
colour,  drawing,  composition.  How, 
in  my  humble  opinion,  if  the  tech- 
nique be  the  life  of  a picture,  the 
subject  is  something  even  higher — 
it  is  the  soul  of  it.  Besides  Draw- 
ing, Composition,  and  Colour,  there 
must  be  Expression.  Drawing,  Com- 
position, Colour,  may  be  considered 
and  estimated  separately  in  a given 
picture ; Expression  belongs  to  the 
whole  work  and  to  every  part ; and 
that  which  is  pictorially  expressed 
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is  the  real  Subject,  and  the  soul  of  the 
picture. 

The  subject,  moreover,  is  pre- 
cisely that  in  a picture  which  can 
be  criticised  with  real  effect  by  the 
application  of  sound  principles  of 
judgment, — still,  not  without  scope 
and  necessity  for  the  finest  qualities 
of  mind,  in  conjunction  with  a true 
feeling  for  art ; for  subject  and  treat- 
ment must  be  in  harmony  with  each 
other.  And  it  is  singular  to  notice 
how  loose,  vague,  and  utterly  in- 
adequate the  criticism  of  subject 
usually  is,  though  copious  at  times 
in  commentary,  or  lucky  now  and 
again  in  a passing  remark. 

In  any  Picture,  then  (as  I hold), 
that  which  is  pictorially  expressed 
by  means  of  its  drawing,  colouring, 
and  composition  is  its  real  Subject, 
— irrespective  of  name,  description, 
motto,  quotation,  reference,  or  any 
non-pictorial  means  of  suggestion. 
There  are  Sham  Subjects,  plenty  of 
them ; there  are  Bad  Subjects  ; 
allowable  Historic  and  Literary  Sub- 
jects ; and  true  Pictorial  Subjects. 
And  every  Picture  proper,  I submit, 
has  a subject,  something  which- 
underlies  the  objective  presentment ; 
and  there  must  be  at  least  two  con- 
nected ideas  to  constitute  a Subject, 
— a cause  (or  motif ) and  an  effect. 

But  very  often  the  real  sub- 
ject of  the  Picture  is  one  thing,  and 
the  pretended  subject  quite  an- 
other thing.  The  pretence  may  be 
put  forward  wholly  in  words,  or  it 
may  be  partly  in  the  Picture  itself. 
And  let  us  first  take  the  latter  sort 
of  sham  subject,  which  is  the 
more  subtle,  and  the  more  difficult 
to  bring  to  conviction.  A painter 
enchanted  with  the  leaf- woven  laby- 
rinth of  some  shady  Wood,  paints  it 
tenderly  and  well,  and  at  some 
stage  or  other  of  his  work  puts  in 
a conspicuous  but  vapid  figure  or 
pair  of  figures,  in  which  he  neither 
feels  interest  nor  expects  it  to  be 
felt.  Perhaps  he  calls  the  per- 
formance‘Amaryllis,’  or  ‘Lycidas,’ 
or  ‘ Apollo  and  Daphne,’  or  ‘ Love’s 
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Young  Dream,  ’ but,  however  named, 
the  real  subject  is.  still  a Wood  ; _ 
and  even  without  a name  of  this  hind 
the  suggestion  to  the  eye  that  a 
subject  of  special  human  interest  is 
intended  would  be  a pretence  and 
an  offence.  This  case  of  a landscape 
subject  pretending  to  be  a human 
one  is  very  common,  and  many 
famous  names  in  art  could  be  brought 
forward  in  support  of  the  practice. 
Nevertheless,  I believe  the  true  doc- 
trine to  be  that  where  all  you  want 
to  do,  or  can  do,  is  to  put  ‘ Figures’ 
in  your  landscape,  every  pretence 
that  you  are  offering  those  figures  as 
your  subject  is  to  be  avoided. 

Again,  let  us  suppose  that,  in 
designing  his  delightful  Wood,  the 
painter  has  also  designed  therein, 
and  carried  out  with  happy  harmo- 
nious effect,  a figure  of  a Youth 
leaning  against  a tree,  or  of  a 
Maiden  walking  slowly  along ; and 
say  he  calls  this  ‘ Love’s  Young 
Dream.’  The  real  subject  here  is  a 
Youth  or  Maiden  in  a Wood.  In 
this  case,  a subject  with’  general 
human  interest,  not  closely  defined, 
pretends  to  have  a particular  sort 
of  human  interest.  The  look  of 
sweet  meditation  (supposing  that  to 
have  been  expressed)  is  labelled; 
you  are  told  in  words  what  the  per- 
son presented  to  you  is  thinking 
of.  This  is  another  common  kind 
of  sham,  always  vulgarising  in 
effect,  and  used  ad  captandum  vul- 
1 ' gus.  Here  we  come  upon  one  of 
I the  sources  of  the  contempt  of  Sub- 
ject among  Artists : the  Public 

looks  almost  exclusively  for  the 
Subject  in  a Picture  ; the  Artist, 
caring,  to  begin  with,  chiefly  for 
the  technique,  also  knows  that  the 
subject  is,  in  many  if  not  most  cases, 
a sham,  and  that  the  Public  is  being 
led  by  the  nose.  N ow,  Master  Public 
is  perfectly  right  in  holding  the 
Subject  to  be  the  chief  thing  ; only 
he  should  always  look  for  the 
real  Subject — the  thing  pictorially 
expressed ; and  he  ought  to  feel 
disgusted  and  insulted,  instead  of 


allowing  himself  to  be  cajoled, 
amused,  and  misled,  by  the  tricky 
pretences  of  Subject  so  frequently 
put  forward. 

Let  us  turn  back  for  a moment 
to  our  Forest  Picture.  It  might,  as 
we  have  seen,  be  a landscape  sub- 
ject pretending  to  be  one  of  human 
interest.  It  might  be  the  scene  and 
accessory  of  undefined  human  in- 
terest pretending  to  be  definite  ; or, 
we  might  say,  of  one  kind  of  human 
interest  (pleasant  meditation)  pre- 
tending to  be  another  kind  (love’s 
young  dream).  Or,  it  might 
present  a recumbent  figure  in  the 
traditional  costume  of  the  melan- 
choly Jacques, — a literary  subject, 
belonging  to  a debateable  class ; 
or  a Young  Gentleman  smoking  a 
cigar,  a mean  subject ; or  a Game- 
keeper  pulling  the  neck  of  a rabbit, 
a repulsive  subject. 

The  Wood  in  its  character  of 
loneliness  ; or  as  the  dwelling-place 
of  many  wild  creatures  ; (but  a soli- 
tary landscape,  too,  must  have  its 
motif,  and  that  thoroughly  expressed) 
or  with  Human  Figure  or  Figures 
rightly  subordinated ; or  with  a 
walking  Maiden  or  a leaning  Youth 
in  good  keeping  with  the  scene  ; or 
with  a loving  Pair  to  whose  love- 
dreamful  looks  the  landscape  formed 
harmonious  accompaniment ; or  the 
leaning  Youth,  with  due  expression, 
just  done  carving  ‘ Mary  ’ or  ‘ Laura  ’ 
on  a tree — any  of  the  above  (barring 
tricks  of  title)  would  be  a Right 
subject,  as  far  as  it  goes — a pictorial 
subject  proper.  You  might,  more- 
over, fairly  call  either  of  the  two 
last  * Love’s  Young  Dream,’  an’  it 
so  pleased  you. 

Let  us  now  leave  imaginary 
pictures  and  turn  to  some  actual 
examples  which  everybody  will  re- 
member. One  of  Mr.  Riviere’s 
works  in  this  year’s  Academy  Exhi- 
bition represents  an  old  shepherd  in 
a smock-frock  leaning  over  a wall  in 
a snow-covered  landscape,  his  two 
dogs  waiting.  He  holds  in  one 
hand  a pair  of  spectacles  and  a 
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folded  newspaper.  His  look  is 
meditative  and  serious.  The  sub- 
ject here  is,  really,  an  Old  Shepherd 
with  his  dogs  in  a snowy  field ; 
a sufficiently  interesting  subject. 
Snow  is  in  itself  enough  to  make  a 
shepherd  serious  (but  indeed  this  fine 
old  man’s  face  has  scarcely  more  in 
it  than  the  usual  pensive  and  touch- 
ing gravity  of  age).  The  folded 
Times  may  have  notified  some  im- 
portant variation  in  market  prices. 
But  the  newspaper  has  been  put  in 
as  a connecting  link  between  the 
picture  and  the  catalogue ; and  in 
the  latter  you  are  requested  to 
believe  that  the  subject  of  the  former 
is  ‘War  News,’  and  further  that 
the  old  man’s  son  Tommy  is  dead. 

Here  is  an  instance  where  it  can 
be  pointed  out,  without  any  need 
of  technical  criticism,  that  the  Artist 
has  made  a mistake.  The  public 
are  known  to  like  a ‘ story ; ’ it 
amuses  and  interests  thousands  to 
whom  pictorial  qualities  would  be  a 
dead  letter;  therefore,  not  having 
succeeded  in  expressing  a story  in 
his  picture,  the  painter  puts  it  into 
the  catalogue — puts  it  into  the 
name  of  the  work,  helped  in  this 
case  by  a descriptive  quotation. 
Leave  out  newspaper  and  spectacles 
(relinquishing  the  aim  of  amusing 
the  general  public  by  a trick),  and 
call  it  simply  4 The  Old  Shepherd,’ 
and  the  picture  would  be  admirable 
and  full  of  pathetic  suggestion. 

If  the  painter  had  distinctly  set 
before  himself  and  worked  out  the 
problem  of  painting  a picture  on  the 
subject  of  ‘War  News,’  showing 
how  a battle  wounds  many  who  are 
far  distant  from  the  field  of  blood,  he 
might  have  shown  (to  suggest  one 
method)  a large  bill  on  a village 
wall  with  ‘ Great  Battle — List  of  the 
Killed  and  Wounded,’  &c.,  and,  close 
by,  a man  reading  from  a newspaper 
to  a group  of  listeners  with  various 
expressions  of  grief,  pain,  anxiety, 
&c.  Even  with  the  shepherd  as  he 
stands,  something  more  might  have 
been  done;  for  instance,  on  the  folded 


newspaper  instead  of  ‘ Latest  ’ 
(which  can  be  dimly  made  out),  why 
not  have  let  one  see  ‘ The  War,’  and 
have  put,  along  with  it,  a black- 
edged  letter  in  the  old  man’s  hand  ? 
Shepherds  get  black- edged  letters 
now-a-days  ; and  you  might  suppose 
that  an  officer  of  the  regiment  had 
written. 

The  objection  here  made  is  that 
the  painter  tells  us  he  has  meant 
to  express  a certain  subject  in 
his  picture,  and  has  not  there  ex- 
pressed it.  But  suppose  we  take  the 
Picture  as  carrying  out  pictorially 
the  subject  of  a Poem  ? Is  not  that 
allowable  P 

Sometimes,  perhaps.  I think  it 
best  when  a picture  is  completely 
self-contained — tells  its  own  story 
(if  story  there  be),  expresses  its  own 
intention,  without  any  extraneous 
aid.  But,  conceded  the  privilege 
of  a title,  it  ought  at  most  to  set 
the  spectator’s  imagination  at  the 
right  point  of  view  for  seeing 
what  is  in  the  picture.  The  em- 
ployment of  further  description  or 
quotation  is  always  unlucky,  to  my 
notion;  and  the  more  the  worse.  As  to 
the  question  of  a picture  offered  as 
‘ illustrating  ’ somethingliterary,  and 
depending  in  some  degree  thereon 
for  its  interest,  perhaps  its  intelligibi- 
lity , — the  Literary  Someth  ing  ought 
at  least  to  be  well  known,  to  have  a 
recognised  place  in  the  world.  It 
is,  for  instance,  perhaps  allow- 
able to  paint  such  a world- 
famous  situation  as  Hamlet’s  first 
view  of  his  Father’s  Ghost,  and 
to  take  advantage  of  the  manifold 
associations  inseparable  from  the 
scene  in  the  spectator’s  mind ; yet 
even  in  this  case  I cannot  conceive 
of  any  mode  of  treatment  which  would 
make  this  situation  a thoroughly 
proper  subject  to  be  painted.  To 
represent  the  Figure  in  armour  as  a 
King  and  as  a Supernatural  Visitant 
is  well  within  the  resources  of  pic- 
torial art.  That  it  was  the  Ghost  of 
Hamlet’s  Father  might  be  strongly 
hinted  by  means  of  an  emphatic 
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family  likeness.  That  the  Ghost  was 
* a perturbed  spirit  ’ could  be  shown . 
But  nothing  in  the  picture  could 
show  that  he  had  been  poisoned, 
poisoned  by  his  brother  ; that  that 
brother  now  wore  his  crown  and  was 
married  to  his  widow,  Hamlet’s 
mother  ; and  that  the  hollow  voice 
of  the  dead  was  calling  on  his  son 
to  revenge  his  ‘ foul  and  most  un- 
natural murder.’  A Son  seeing  his 
Father’s  Ghost  is  a pictorial  subject 
proper  (whether  good  or  not  good 
we  need  not  enquire),  a subject 
thoroughly  expressible  by  pictorial 
art ; Hamlet  seeing  his  Father’s 
Ghost  is  a ‘ literary  ’ subject,  with 
much  pictorial  effect,  but  eking 
itself  out  by  something  extraneous. 
Take  a few  other  subjects  from 
the  same  play.  Hamlet  Soliloquising 
would  be  literary  with  a minimum 
of  pictorial  expressibility  ; it  would 
depend  almost  wholly  on  your 
knowledge  of  the  play.  Hamlet 
with  the  Shull ; literary  with  more  of 
pictorial : a man  looking  on  a skull 
is  in  itself  a subject.  Ojphelia  giving 
bach  Hamlet’s  Gifts;  literary  but 
with  a high  degree  of  pictorial.  Call 
it  simply  Gifts  Returned , or  even 
without  any  title,  the  situation  is 
thoroughly  expressible  in  painting, 
capable  of  being  made  at  once  in- 
telligible and  subtly  pathetic;  and  in 
this  case  I doubt  whether  it  would 
not  be  excess  of  purism  to  object  to 
the  further  interest  to  be  gained  by 
association  with  Shakspeare’s  poetic 
masterpiece. 

In  the  Old  Shepherd  (to  come 
back)  a good,  simple  pictorial  sub- 
ject is  damaged  by  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  give  it  literary  interest. 

On  the  other  hand,  interest  of 
a suitable  kind  might  have  easily 
been  added  to  Mr.  Marks’s  ‘ Three 
Jolly  Postboys  ’ by  legitimate  pic- 
torial means,  namely  by  giving 
them  wedding-favours. 

Mr.  Millais’  picture  called  ‘ The 
Crown  of  Love  ’ pretends  to  have  a 
poetic,  pathetic,  and  tragic  subject, 
and  has,  in  fact,  no  distinguishable 


subject  whatever.  It  is  a study  of 
a Young  Man  in  a greenish  fancy 
dress  (unfit  for  such  an  enterprise) 
carrying  a Young  Woman,  in  white 
up-hill.  You  are  informed  in  the 
catalogue  that  the  young  man  is  a 
knight,  the  young  woman  a princess 
with  whom  he  is  in  love ; that  he 
has  been  promised  her  hand  on 
condition  of  his  carrying  her  to 
the  top  of  a certain  steep  mountain ; 
and  you  are  told  in  printed  words 
not  merely  the  past  history  and 
present  relations  of  the  pair — 
which  are  nowise  indicated  pic- 
torially — but  the  future  into  the 
bargain.  The  young  man,  you  are 
to  know,  will  succeed  in  carrying 
his  fair  burden  aloft,  and  will  then 
sink  down  exhausted  and  breathe 
his  last.  The  subject  of  the  pic- 
ture, you  will  please  observe,  is 
‘ The  Crown  of  Love,’  and  your 
interest  is  helped  by  being  told, 
without  the  least  artistic  excuse, 
that  the  end  is  pain,  death,  and 
despair.  The  introduction  of  gloom 
and  misery  into  any  work  of  art, 
plastic  or  literary,  without  adequate 
artistic  reason,  is  one  of  the  un- 
pardonable offences. 

But  putting  this  aside  (which  only 
appears  in  the  catalogue),  one  does 
not  need  any  technical  knowledge 
to  see  the  absurdity  of  the  Picture 
itself,  as  regards  subject.  An  artist 
wishing  to  paint  a Young  Man 
romantically  carrying  a Young 
Woman  up-hill  could  easily  enough 
contrive  a sufficient  plot;  putting, 
for  instance,  safety  at  the  top — a 
castle-gate  ; danger  below — armed 
pursuers.  The  human  face  being 
an  important  index  of  emotion,  one 
would  like  also  to  see  something  of 
the  faces  of  both  the  principal 
actors ; but  it  is  not  my  object  to 
go  into  details.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
here  is  the  Academy’s  most  pre- 
tentious Picture  in  subject,  as  set 
forth  in  the  title  and  quotation, 
and  it  has  no  intelligible  subject  at 
all.  Name  it  ‘ The  Robber  Knight  ’ 
and  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
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your  taking  it  so.  The  girl’s  look 
and  gesture  agree  better  perhaps 
with  this  than  with  the  declared 
intention. 

The  same  painter’s  ‘No’  shows 
us  a charming  and  touching  three- 
quarter-length  portrait  of  a young 
lady ; but  the  pretended  subject 
depends  wholly  on  the  title  given. 
If  a fancy  name  was  thought  indis- 
pensable, especially  on  account  of 
the  engraving-buying  public,  ‘What 
has  she  written  P ’ would  have  at 
least  saved  the  work  from  falling 
into  the  class  of  Sham -subject 
Pictures. 

Mr.  Millais  has  two  landscapes  in 
this  year’s  Academy  Exhibition, 
one  of  which  is  called  ‘ The  Fringe 
of  the  Moor.’  When  an  artist  for- 
mally names  his  picture  in  sending 
it  out  into  the  world,  the  name, 
if  we  attend  to  it  at  all,  must 
be  taken  as  indicating  his  intention 
in  the  work.  This  vigorously  real- 
istic picture  might  have  been  named 
‘ View  near  Dunkeld  ’ (or  wherever 
the  scene  lies),  as  a noble  and  price- 
less landscape  in  the  National  Gal- 
lery is  named  ‘ Mousehold  Heath,’ 
and  another,  ‘ Bligh  Sands  near 
Sheerness.’  But  the  fashion  of  the 
day  suggested  something  less  simple, 
and  ‘ The  Fringe  of  the  Moor  ’ was 
selected.  If  we  take  this  as  the  sub- 
ject, we  have  a right  to  expect  a 
scene  presenting  with  emphasis  the 
characteristics  of  the  fringe  of  a 
moor,  and  such  a scene  is  not  be- 
fore us.  A large  oil  picture  with- 
out any  human  figure  must  always 
be  a questionable  experiment,  and 
it  ought,  at  least,  to  express  charac- 
teristically some  aspect  of  nature. 

The  other  Landscape  also  has  its 
subject  distinctly  announced  in  the 
catalogue  : one  of  the  most  pathetic 
subjects  conceivable  for  a mere  land- 
scape picture ; where,  without  a single 
human  figure,  nay,  by  means  of  the 
absence  of  all  human  figures,  a deep 
human  interest  might  be  infused; 
namely,  the  tangled  solitude  ‘ where 
a garden  had  been.’  We  are  shown 


mossy  sun-dial  and  a long  de- 
serted  garden-  seat,  with  some  garden 
growths  still  struggling  against 
weedy  neglect.  Amidst  these,  in 
the  foreground,  one  single  flower 
is  definitely  shown,  evidently  the 
‘bull’s  eye’  (so  to  say)  of  the  inter- 
est ; and  this  one  conspicuous  bloom, 
astonishing  to  relate,  is  a wild  rose, 
— not  the  finest  garden  rose  that 
the  painter’s  palette  could  produce. 
A more  curious  and  perfect  example 
of  blunder  in  the  business  of  ex- 
pressing a given  subject  could  not 
be  found  or  even  invented.  The 
motto  is  from  Campbell’s  ‘Lines 
written  on  Visiting  a Scene  in  Ar- 
gyleshire,’ 

Yet  wandering,  I found  on  my  ruinous  walk, 

By  the  dial-stone  aged  and  green, 

One  rose  of  the  wilderness  left  on  its  stalk, 

To  mark  where  a garden  had  been. 

The  poet’s  phrase,  ‘ One  rose  of  the 
wilderness’  has  misled  the  painter. 

‘ One  rose  in  the  wilderness  ’ would 
have  been  clearer,  if  slightly  less 
melodious ; and  I think  it  a pity 
that  Campbell  did  not  so  write  it. 
(Goldsmith,  by  the  bye,  in  his  ‘De- 
serted Village’  has  touched  the  same 
theme  with  more  nature  and  sim- 
plicity.) But  the  meaning  is  indis- 
putable, for  by  no  possibility  could 
a dog-rose  ‘mark  where  a garden 
had  been.’ 

In  any  case,  and  putting  Camp- 
bell aside,  the  Painter’s  business 
was  to  express  a place,  amidst  a 
wilderness,  where  a garden  had 
been.  One  would  have  supposed 
that  a very  moderate  amount  of 
feeling  of  the  subject,  or,  wanting 
that,  a very  slight  modicum  of  reflec- 
tion upon  it,  would  have  saved  him 
from  this  wonderful  Wild  Rose. 

Mr.  Leighton’s  ‘ Eastern  Slinger 
Scariug  Birds  in  the  Harvest  Time : 
Moonrise,’  shows  us  ripe  wheat, 
gold-red  in  the  cloudless  twilight, 
into  which  rises  a full  moon.  On 
a wooden  platform,  lifting  him 
above  the  level  of  the  ears  of  corn, 
stands  up  against  the  sky  a nearly 
naked  figure,  occupying  the  whole 
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field  of  view,  gigantesque,  por- 
tentous, minatory.  He  whirls  - 
around  his  head  a sling  from  which 
the  whizzing  stone  has  just  been 
released,  and  gazes  after  the  mis- 
sile with  eager,  even  terrifying 
earnestness.  Danger,  deadly  con- 
tention, some  imminent  tragic  issue 
— such  is  the  effect  flashed  into  our 
imagination  by  a first  look  at  this 
picture.  But  it  is  a scene  of  Har- 
vest Fruition — a Field  of  Bipe  Corn 
ready  for  the  reaper,  with  a tranquil 
full  moon  rising  over  it.  The 
towering  gladiatorial  slinger  is  but 
scaring  away  birds — as  is  also  the 
small  figure  seen  in  the  background. 
That  this  Picture  has  a Subject 
cannot  be  questioned,  nor  what  that 
subject  is ; the  catalogue  tells  us. 

The  Painter  wanted  to  set  a 
naked  man  against  a twilight  sky : 
the  slinging  gave  an  emphatic 
action  ; the  ears  of  wheat  and  the 
rising  moon  gave  tints  and  ‘ tones  5 
of  value.  Well  and  good.  Let  us 
suppose  the  pictorial  part  done  to 
perfection.  The  fact  remains  that 
the  Subject  and  the  Pictorial  Effect 
do  not  merely  fail  to  agree,  but 
are  in  violent  opposition  to  each 
other. 

Given  the  Subject,  the  treatment 
might  have  shown  us  the  broad 
wavy  sea  of  golden  corn  under 
translucent  dome  of  purple  twilight, 
beginning  to  acknowledge  the 
serene  advent  of  the  moon  : then  the 
bird-scarers  islanded  on  their  little 
platforms,  seen  against  the  sky,  in 
such  attitude  and  composition  as 
might  best  agree  with  the  whole 
effect ; strange  and  quaint  figures 
perhaps,  pathetic  in  a way,  belong- 
ing to  the  scene  and  blending  into 
it  as  in  nature.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  discuss  whether  or  not  the  Sub- 
ject is  a good  one.  This  way  of 
treating  it  would,  at  all  events,  be 
consistent  and  satisfactory. 

Nine  painters  out  of  ten  will  re- 
peat, I know, — ‘ He  wanted  a nearly 
naked  figure  in  action  against  the 
sky ; he  lias  got  a very  fair  motif  for 


that,  what  more  need  be  asked  ? * 
And  the  picture  in  reality  is  a highly 
finished  Study  of  a nearly  naked 
Man  against  a twilight  sky,  in  the 
act  of  whirling  a Sling.  The  corn 
is  a mere  accessory,  and,  indeed, 
could  be  done  without.  It  does 
supply  a motif — true ; but,  as  here 
treated , the  suggestions  made  to 
the  imagination  by  the  ripe  corn 
and  rising  moon  are  disturbed  and 
even  outraged  by  the  dominating 
Figure.  The  general  effect  on  one’s 
soul  is  of  discord,  not  harmony. 
You  cannot  at  one  and  the  same 
time  deal  adequately  with  a subject 
alive  with  human  interest,  and  care 
about  nothing  but  the  drawing  and 
colouring  of  a well-placed  Figure  or 
Figures.  A work  of  Pictorial  Art 
ought  to  gratify  the  eye : true. 
When  it  does  this  feat — so  ex- 
quisite and  so  difficult  in  its  higher 
successes — artists  are  not  willing 
that  more  should  be  demanded. 
But  Art  itself  claims  to  have  more 
expected  of  it.  It  can  do  much 
more ; it  can  satisfy  the  imagination 
with  a sense  of  harmonious  beauty ; 
and  whatever  Subject  it  may  have, 
from  a tuft  of  violets  to  Lear  in  the 
storm,  that  also  must  form  part  of 
the  harmony. 

The  picture  of  the  Chelsea  Pen- 
sioners at  Church  has  been  with 
justice  warmly  praised  by  the 
critics  of  the  press.  The  war-worn 
and  time-worn  Veterans  sit  in 
rows,  in  their  red  frocks,  mostly 
prayer-book  in  hand,  listening  to 
the  religious  service;  in  the  back- 
ground a sprinkling  of  civilians 
of  both  sexes  is  added  to  the  con- 
gregation. That  is  the  subject, 
and  a good  subject.  The  painter 
has  made  careful  studies  of  the 
scene;  the  old  men  are  portraits; 
in  detail  and  in  ensemble  the 
effect  is  doubtless  very  truthful,  if 
entirely  prosaic;  and  we  are  im- 
pressed much  as  if  we  were  present 
at  the  service.  But  the  picture 
has,  we  find,  a double  title,  The 
Last  Muster — Sunday  at  the  Royal 
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Hospital,  Chelsea ; and  on  looking 
for  the  meaning  of  the  first  name, 
we  discover  an  incident  which  is 
thus  described  by  an  experienced 
and  sympathetic  critic  ( Athenceum , 
June  5),  who  undoubtedly  has  pos- 
sessed himself  rightly  of  the  painter’s 
intention  : ‘ An  old  soldier,  placed  at 
the  end  of  one  of  the  benches,  has 
just  answered  the  last  call,  and 
ceased  to  live  rather  than  died,  so 
softly  and  silently  that  his  neigh- 
bour knew  it  not  for  a time,  but  he 
now  turns  aud  anxiously  shakes 
the  lifeless  wrist  enquiringly  rather 
than  with  surprise  or  pain.  It  is 
clear,  however,  that  this  man  who 
walked  to  the  bench  will  have  to 
be  carried  away.  . . . This  group 
of  two  soldiers  is  very  pathetic,  and 
finely  thought  out.’ 

I had  myself  seen  and  admired 
the  picture  before  hearing  any  cri- 
ticism or  comment  upon  it,  and, 
being  sure  of  the  general  subject,  I 
had  taken  little  or  no  note  of  the 
title.  It  startled  me  to  hear  of  this 
Dead  Pensioner,  and  I was  even  in- 
credulous at  first;  but  soon  became 
convinced  that  the  picture  is  un- 
questionably meant  to  be  taken  thus. 

Now,  first,  the  man  (luckily)  does 
not  look  dead  or  dying  ; until  told  so 
by  external  authority  I had  not,  as  I 
say,  suspected  it,  and  I find  that 
others  were  equally  unaware  of  the 
fact.  Second:  to  slip  by-the-bye  into 
the  middle  of  a large  composition  of 
many  figures  so  overwhelmingly  im- 
pressive an  incident  as  a sudden 
death,  and  give  the  work  its  title 
from  this,  is  entirely  outrageous  to 
the  imaginative  sense  of  ‘ keeping  ’ 
in  subject.  Given,  say,  the  subject 
of  the  Old  Pensioners  at  Church, 
you  fill  with  it  a large  canvas,  and 
put  in  row  after  row  of  carefully 
painted  figures,  each  with  his  indi- 
vidual character,  all  decently  occu- 
pied with  the  Church  Service.  You 
have  now  just  two  more  old  men  left 
to  paint,  and  some  clever  friend  or 
your  own  evil  genius  suggests, 
*Make  one  of  them  dying  or  dead,’ 


and  at  once  your  subject  becomes 
vastly  nobler,  as  well  as  immeasur- 
ably more  interesting  to  the  pub- 
lic ; — and  call  it  (another  happy 
thought)  The  Last  Muster .’ 

But  what  a mistake ! Name 
the  picture  Chelsea  Pensioners  at 
Church , and  this  old  man  would 
interest  us  with  the  others,  and  we 
might  ask  ourselves,  kWhy  is  his 
neighbour  touching  him  on  the 
sleeve  ? ’ without  needing  a definite 
reply.  He  is  perhaps  drowsy,  faint, 
a veil  has  fallen  over  his  conscious- 
ness, as  not  seldom  happens  in  ex- 
treme age. 

Even  then,  it  seems  to  me,  the 
two  prominent  figures  suggestive 
of  incident  by  their  attitudes  would 
attract  too  much  attention  and 
break  the  true  subject — £ Old  Pen- 
sioners at  Church.’ 

Given  as  subject,  £ An  Old  Chel- 
sea Pensioner  dying  during  Church 
Service,’  and  a different  treatment 
would  be  necessary  throughout. 

Looking  at  the  Academy  picture 
as  it  stands,  the  harm  is  mainly  in  the 
title  chosen.  Apart  from  that,  the  real 
subject  remains  on  the  whole  well 
expressed  in  a way ; the  doubt  being 
still  reserved  as  to  whether  the  old 
man  with  closed  eyes,  emphasised  as 
he  is,  be  not  out  of  harmony.  I 
think  he  decidedly  is.  Had  the 
pensioner  been  made  unmistakably 
dead  or  dying,  the  vice  vrould  then 
have  been  rooted  in  the  work  itself. 

If  the  painter  really  £ thought  out  ’ 
(as  his  Critic  says)  and  worked  in 
this  large  picture  to  express  the 
death  of  the  Pensioner,  we  have  one 
of  those  cases  before  us  in  which 
failure  is  more  fortunate  than  suc- 
cess. Take  it  how  we  will,  this 
picture,  as  regards  subject,  remains 
unsatisfactory. 

Mr.  Alma  Tadema’s  favourite 
subjects  are  the  houses  and  furniture 
of  pagan  Home,  with  appropriate 
figures.  But  that  certain  dramatic 
subjects  are  well  within  his  reach  is 
sufficiently  proved  by  his  picture  of 
the  savage  young  Frankish  Princes 
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practising  tlie  use  of  weapons  in 
presence  of  their  father  and  mother, 
and  that  of  Clandins  trembling 
behind  the  tapestry.  In  each  of 
these,  something  is  pictorially  ex- 
pressed which  cannot  fail  to  arrest 
the  attention  and  excite  the  imagina- 
tion ; and  by  the  title  you  are  re- 
ferred (fairly  I think)  to  an  Historic 
basis,  which  is  or  ought  to  be  in  the 
memory  of  a spectator  of  average 
cultivation.  Moreover,  where  you 
have  a real  historic  basis,  and  have 
really  given  pictorial  expression  to 
an  incident,  you  have  a right  to 
elucidatory  quotation  (within  pro- 
per limits)  so  far  as  seems  necessary 
to  put  your  spectators  in  general  at 
the  point  of  view  of  one  acquainted 
with  the  recorded  facts. 

Mr.  Tadema’s  triple  design,  in 
the  Old  Water-colour  Gallery  this 
year,  seemed  to  me  open  to  objec- 
tion in  point  of  subject.  The  first 
drawing  of  the  three  expressed 
pictorially  a dramatic  situation  well 
fitted  for  painting  ; the  Dead  Wo- 
man in  the  second  might  be  almost 
any  dead  woman ; the  Miracle  in 
the  third  does  not  explain  itself,  and 
when  explained,  by  help  of  the 
much  too  lengthy  printed  quotation, 
is  without  meaning  or  interest ; to 
which  is  to  be  added  that  it  is  at 
least  very  questionable  for  an  artist 
of  our  time  to  paint,  in  sequence  to 
two  pictures  depending  cn  matter  of 
fact  tragic  human  interest,  a third 
showing,  with  equally  realistic 
treatment,  a legendary  miracle  as 
occurring  before  our  eyes,  that  is  in 
precisely  its  most  incredible  and 
ridiculous  aspect.  Taking  the  whole 
work,  it  is  far  from  expressing  pic- 
torially any  such  thing  as  ‘ The  Tra- 
gedy of  an  Honest  Wife.’ 

In  the  same  Gallery  two  years  ago 
was  a drawing  of  another  class  by 
the  same  remarkable  Artist : a 

curvilinear  wayside  seat  of  marble, 
inscribed  with  the  name  of  a Roman 
Emperor,  three  or  four  wayfarers 
resting,  two  others  passing  on 
through  the  autumnal  landscape  and 


the  falling  beech-leaves.  Here  is  an 
-entirely  delightful  subject,  complete 
within  itself ; simple,  and  without 
any  hint  of  narrative  or  dramatic  in- 
cident, yet  endlessly  suggestive ; free 
of  individual  sentiment  or  passion, 
but  profoundly  pathetic.  The  yel- 
lowing foliage  of  autumns  long  past, 
the  massive  stone  seat  (which  has 
melted  like  snow),  the  bye-gone  men 
and  women  resting  there,  the  mighty 
Roman  Empire  itself,  are  softly 
summoned  up  out  of  ‘ the  dark 
backward  and  abysm  of  time.’ 

Mr.  Albert  Moore  has  this  year 
in  the  Academy  three  very  small 
and  very  exquisite  designs  : ‘ A 

Elower  Walk  ’ — a woman  among 
flowers  ; * A Palm  Pan  ’ — a woman 
in  a very  thin  robe  lying  on  a sofa, 
the  fan  close  by  ; ‘ Pansies  ’ — a 
woman  sitting  on  a sofa ; a purple 
pansy  on  the  floor,  and  the  sugges- 
tion of  others,  or  at  least  of  their 
purple,  on  the  sofa-cover.  More- 
over we  are  to  suppose  that  there 
are  pensees  in  the  lady’s  brain. 

The  title  of  this  last  is  of  the  pun- 
ning sort,  pretty  enough  in  its  way 
and  perhaps  allowable ; but  the  cus- 
tom of  seeking  for  clever  titles  is  a 
snare.  To  really  work  out  Pansies — 
pensees — -as  the  subject , the  woman 
ought  to  have  been  unmistakably  in 
a trance  of  sweet  meditation  ; and  in 
her  lap  might  have  been  a scroll ; for 
I feel  convinced  that  to  make  a Pic- 
ture there  ought  always  to  be  a 
motif \ however  slight,  pictorially 
expressed.  Were  there  a purple 
anemone,  instead  of  a pansy,  on 
the  floor,  the  present  Design  would 
really  remain  unaltered— a Woman 
in  classic  drapery  seated  on  a sofa. 

‘ A Palm  Fan  ’ and  ‘ Pansies 9 
might  very  easily  have  been  made 
Pictures,  but  fethe  Artist  seems  to 
have  deliberately  chosen  to  omit 
motif  (except  indeed  in  his  titles — 
his  too,  as  if  he  had  not  had  the  full 
courage  of  his  opinions).  As  it  is, 
we  get  in  each  case  a Female  Figure 
posed,  with  accessories,  for  the  sake 
of  a certain  pictorial  effect,  and  with- 
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out  expression  of  character,  incident, 
or  sentiment,  either  self-involved 
or  reaching  to  anything  external. 
Finished  Studies  would  perhaps 
be  the  right  description  of  them. 
From  the  title  and  the  damsel’s 
gossamer  garment  ‘A  Palm  Fan’ 
might  be  thought  to  express  or  sug- 
gest the  luxury  of  coolness  in  warm 
weather ; but  the  heat  evaded  is  no- 
where pictorially  hinted.  Given  that 
as  motif,  a little  casement  opening 
on  summer  or  curtained  from  the 
outside  glow,  or  a bunch  of  roses 
(say)  or  one  rich  rose  with  a bee  on 
it,  might  have  been  used  to  express 
warm  weather  (slightly  or  emphati- 
cally) in  painters’  language ; and  the 
picture  of  the  lightly  draped  Female 
Figure  curled  on  a sofa  would  then, 
to  me  at  least,  have  been  still  more 
delightful  than  it  now  is. 

I should  guess  this  admirable  Art- 
ist’s creed  possibly  to  be  that  the 
pictorial  qualities  of  a good  picture 
are  of  such  exquisitely  peculiar 
value  that  the  mind  had  better  be 
allowed  to  drink  them  in,  as  thirst- 
ing for  beauty,  to  repose  on  them 
in  a trance  of  delight,  to  rejoice  in 
them,  love  them,  almost  worship 
them — and  that  saliency  of  subject 
tends  to  interfere  with  this  mood  of 
enjoyment,  to  disturb,  confuse,  and 
vulgarise  it.  The  pleasures  flowing 
from  a pure  triumph  of  pictorial  art 
are  subtle,  mysterious,  and  inex- 
haustible ; and  when  you  connect 
them  with  distinctly  intellectual 
suggestions,  you  limit  and  lower 
the  artistic  suggestiveness,  you  clip 
and  pedestrianise  the  winged  joy  of 
pure  art.  Moreover,  in  allying  pic- 
torial art  with  the  more  material 
and  definite  ‘literary’  expression, 
you  run  the  risk  of  exciting  various 
degrees  of  interest  and  various 
opinions  and  prejudices  in  various 
spectators,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
purely  artistic  effects ; you  appeal 
to  your  spectator  on  a ground 
where  feelings  and  notions  not 
properly  connected  with  Art  come 
into  play. 

Our  Artist  chooses  to  paint  a 


woman  walking  among  flowers  ra- 
ther than  ‘Proserpine’  or  ‘Perdita,’ 
and  not  a word  have  I to  say 
against  the  choice ; a charming 
human  subject,  self- expressed,  re- 
mains, and  one  in  harmony  with  the 
painter’s  method  and  means,  ‘A 
Flower  Walk,’ — giving  the  oppor- 
tunity of  bringing  together  femi- 
nine and  floral  beauty  in  mutual 
relation.  Here  there  is  a motif ; and 
the  only  possible  objection  is  that 
the  walk  here  is  perhaps  not  cha- 
racteristically flowery,  nor  the 
woman’s  face  characteristic  of  the 
enjoyment  of  such  a walk.  The 
‘ Palm  Fan’  would  have  lost  nothing 
whatever,  so  far  as  I can  see,  by 
having  a more  distinct  motif ; on 
the  contrary,  would  have  gained 
much  to  the  imagination. 

‘ What  you  suggest  would  have 
interfered  with  the  scheme  of  co- 
lour,’ might  perhaps  be  replied; 
but  would  not  this  be  saying,  in 
reality,  that  the  artist  had  either 
neglected  to  consider  in  due  time 
the  work  as  a whole,  subject  and 
treatment  together,  or  else  found 
himself  unable  to  overcome  or 
would  not  take  the  trouble  to  over- 
come the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
including  adequate  pictorial  motif 
along  with  other  things  ? Will  any- 
one go  so  far  as  to  assert  that  a 
motif,  in  perfect  harmony  with  the 
technical  qualities  of  a pictorial 
work,  does  not  increase  its  delight- 
fulness  P 

As  matter  of  fact,  each  of  these 
three  Designs,  in  all  probability, 
was  never  meant  to  be  anything  but 
a Study  of  form  and  colour.  What 
then  is  the  subject  ? ‘ Precisely  form 
and  colour,’  the  artist  might  pos- 
sibly reply, — ‘and  these  are  pre- 
cisely the  things  I care  about  in 
pictorial  art.’  There  are  several 
painters,  some  of  them  men  of  high 
and  peculiar  gifts,  now  at  work  ap- 
parently on  some  such  principle  as 
this,  and  the  matter  deserves  fur- 
ther investigation,  all  the  more  be- 
cause they  are  true-born  artists. 

Mr.  Moore’s  pictures,  these  and 
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others  much  larger,  have  been  de- 
scribed as  4 decorative  so  have 
Mr.  Poynter’s  ‘ Golden  Age  ’ and 
4 Preparing  for  the  Feast.’  Now,  I 
have  never  met  any  satisfactory 
definition  of  4 decorative  art,’  nor, 
after  various  attempts,  am  I able 
to  frame  one.  All  good  pictorial 
and  sculptural  art  is  decorative 
in  one  sense — pleasing  to  the  eye. 
To  please  tbe  eye  is  essential.  But 
4 decorative  art,’  taken  strictly,  re- 
fers to  a limited  and  special  depart- 
ment of  art,  and  to  define  its  limits 
is  the  difficulty.  I hope  on  a future 
occasion  to  go  further  into  these 
matters ; at  present  it  may  suffice  to 
note  that  a necessary  characteristic 
of  a decorative  work  seems  to  be  its 
studied  adaptation  to  a particular 
place  and  space.  I purposely  omit 
all  reference  to  the  nature  of  the 
work  itself,  either  in  subject  or  treat- 
ment, finding  further  brief  definition 
impossible.  But  a step  towards 
clearness  may  be  taken  by  asking, 
Does  4 decorative  ’ mean  precisely 
the  same  as  4 ornamental  ’ ? 

Mr.  Buskin  ( Stones  of  Venice , I. 
xx.,  xxi.,  &c.)  uses  the  words  as 
synonymous — and  he  speaks,  we 
may  notice  (p.  232),  of  some  points 
in  regard  to  Ornament,  as  4 by  far 
the  most  difficult  questions  I have 
ever  tried  to  work  out  respecting 
any  branch  of  art.’ 

Now  I would  humbly  propose  (for 
though  synonyms  are  joy  to  the 
Poet  they  are  bane  to  the  reasoner) 
that  4 decoration  ’and  4 ornament  ’ 
be  used  as  different,  though  not  un- 
allied, terms ; and  that  the  first  be 
defined  as  art-worh  adapted  to  a 
given  'place  and  space ; the  second 
(included  in  the  first  and  more 
limited),  art-worh  strictly  and  em- 
phatically subordinated  to  a given 
place  and  space.  The  Ornamental 
necessarily  stops  short  at  a very  low 
mark,  and  loses  its  virtue  if  it  ven- 
ture a step  further.  Its  virtue  is 
subordination,  and  it  expresses  that, 
by  modification  or  by  arrangement, 
in  every  form  it  employs.  The 
Decorative  may  rise  to  the  highest 


pitch  of  art.  Baphael’s  so-called 
arabesques  are  in  the  one  class ; 
the  frescoes  of  many  thrice-famous 
men  in  the  other,  as  well  as  pictures 
of  Tintoret,  Veronese,  and  others. 

Now,  Mr.  Poynter’s  two  pictures 
are  clearly  Decorative  work  ; but 
none  of  Mr.  Moore’s  three  works 
bears  the  evidence  of  intended 
adaptation  to  a particular  place  and 
space — whether  we  consider  them 
or  not  as  designs  to  be  repeated  on 
a larger  scale — and  there  is  no  good 
reason  for  calling  them  4 decorative,’ 
or  for  examining  them  from  any  spe- 
cial standpoint.  Why,  then,  have 
they  been  called  4 decorative  ’ ? 
Perhaps  it  is  because  many  people 
associate  with  this  phrase  the  no- 
tion of  a certain  kind  of  pictorial 
treatment  different  from  that  used 
for  an  4 easel  picture,’  a treatment 
wherein  qualities  which  are  cri- 
ticised by  the  eye  alone  — sen- 
suous, visible  qualities  of  art-work 
— have,  and,  it  is  believed,  ought 
to  have,  greater  proportionate  im- 
portance than  in  an  4 easel  picture.  ’ 
Herein  lies  a mistake,  as  we  have 
already  hinted,  in  the  matter  of 
theory,  so  far  as  any  conclusive  de- 
finition of  the  word  4 decorative  ’ is 
supposed  to  be  involved;  but,  in 
matter  of  fact,  a large  number  of 
decorative  works  are  of  this  charac- 
ter. 

And  it  certainly  would  seem  as 
if  Mr.  Albert  Moore  and  other  artists 
of  the  same  persuasion,  in  present- 
ing pictorially,  say  a Feminine 
Figure,  selected  as  far  as  possible 
those  qualities  which  give  eye-plea- 
sure by  means  of  form  and  colour, 
and  the  sense  of  pictorial  skill  and 
deliberately  and  intentionally  omit- 
ted everything  else.  Scarcely  any- 
thing is  given  that  could  appeal  to 
the  intellect  or  the  affections,  or  to 
any  kind  of  human  sympathy  what- 
ever which  is  more  than  skin  deep. 
Not  only  is  there  no  variety  of  action 
or  passion,  no  emotion,  but  there  is; 
as  far  as  possible,  no  expression 
of  character.  All  that  is  presented 
along  with  charm  of  lines  and  tints 
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is  the  feeling  of  animal  vitality.  I 
have  heard  it  asserted  that  the  very 
aim  and  glory  of  this  School  of 
Painting  (which,  if  this  were  true, 
might  fairly  he  called  the  Mindless 
School)  is  to  represent  the  human 
form  as  a vehicle  of  fine  drawing 
and  colouring,  and,  as  far  as  may 
he,  to  leave  out,  or  reduce  to  a 
minimum,  everything  else  that 
usually  impresses  us  in  looking  at  a 
man  or  a woman.  The  expression 
of  character,  clearest  in  the  face,  is 
what  chiefly  interests  and  affects  hu- 
man beings  in  the  looks  of  each  other, 
but  our  Painters  will  not  let  us 
have  it ; we  must  admire  pictorial 
effects  and  pictorial  skill,  and  as  far 
as  possible,  nothing  else.  We  are 
to  care  extremely  little,  it  would 
seem,  for  the  humanity  which  is 
in  the  human  soul  and  informs  the 
body  with  expression  and  charac- 
ter. The  charge  of  working  on 
such  a principle  would  be  a serious 
one,  if  true.  To  give  us  the  human 
bodily  form  merely  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  eye,  and  cut  off  so  far  as 
possible  from  all  its  associations,  in- 
tellectual, moral,  affectional,  or  emo- 
tional, would  be  to  do  something  in 
a high  degree  unnatural, — the  more 
unnatural  the  more  careful,  skilful, 
and  technically  successful  the  work. 
Also,  the  larger  the  scale  of  the  work 
the  more  objectionable  must  such 
treatment  be  felt  to  be. 

I do  not  wish  to  (be  understood 
for  a moment  to  assert  that  Mr. 
Albert  Moore,  who,  being  a man  of 
true  genius,  has  unbounded  possi- 
bilities in  him,  holds  any  such  creed. 
I merely  criticise  the  works  which 
he  has  exhibited  this  year  and  last, 
and  find  that  they  appear  to  point 
in  this  direction. 

And  I will  maintain  that  to  pre- 
sent— not  the  highest  of  all  visible 
forms,  the  Human,  but  any  natural 
object  whatever,  pictorially  (re- 
serving the  case  of  ornamental 
treatment  proper),  in  such  a way 
as  to  announce  or  imply  disregard 
of  the  associations  proper  to  it  in 


the  human  mind,  is  unnatural  and 
utterly  wrong.  And  I use  the  words 
* natural  ’ and  ‘ unnatural  ’ in  rela- 
tion to  all  the  faculties  of  a healthy 
human  mind  or  soul  acting  in  com- 
bination ; for  if  Art  does  not  appeal 
to  these,  Art  must  come  down 
from  the  high  place  claimed  for  it. 
When  William  Hunt  chose,  as  he 
so  often  did,  to  paint  a broken 
branch  of  may  or  apple  blossom, 
and  a ruined  nest  thrown  on  the 
ground  (but  not  with  any  pathetic 
suggestion),  rather  than  the  flowers 
bloomi n g in  their  natural  places,  and 
forming  the  safe  bowers  of  happy 
birds,  rather  even  than  in  a glass  or 
on  a table,  he  thought — if  the  ques- 
tion occurred  to  him  at  all — ‘Ho 
matter ! so  long  as  I get  such  forms 
and  tints  as  I prefer  to  make  a pic- 
ture out  of’ — and  a great  many 
people  agree  with  him.  I cannot. 
Such  work  carries  the  assertion 
that  the  mere  eye-charming  quali- 
ties matter  so  much  that  every- 
thing else  is  hardly  worth  consider- 
ing. Those  qualities  do  convey 
a special  delight,  expressing  (which 
is  the  main  thing)  a peculiar  and 
mysterious  human  faculty.  So 
admirable  is  it  (say,  in  effect, 
many  artists)  that  the  things 
chosen  whereby  to  present  this 
faculty  matter  nothing,  or  next  to 
nothing ; they  are  merely  the 
vehicle.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
when  you  take  natural  forms  and 
represent  them  realistically,  you 
take  something  already  appropri- 
ated, already  intervoven  with  human 
life,  already  brimful  of  associations. 
Does  any  artist  think  it  his  function 
to  make  a mere  exquisite  pattern 
out  of  these  ? If  so,  let  him  step 
frankly  into  the  narrower  domain 
of  Ornamental  Art,  and  submit 
willingly  to  its  law  of  subordina- 
tion. 

If  this  be  true  of  a primrose  or 
a bird’s  nest,  how  emphatically  true 
must  it  be  of  the  Human  Form ! 
I am  inclined  to  believe  that 
every  design  consisting  of  an  un- 
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motivated  figure  or  composition 
ought  to  be  considered  (if  as  more 
than  a study)  as  ‘ Ornamental 
Work,’  and  treated  with  distinct 
expression  of  subordination  in  its 
arrangement.  In  Raphael’s  ‘ ara- 
besques ’ are  introduced  many  com- 
plete human  figures.  The  Sistine 
Prophets  and  Sibyls  I should  call 
decorative ; the  interposed  figures 
of  naked  boys,  ornamental. 

Mr.  Albert  Moore’s  work  gives 
me  great  delight ; and,  besides 
the  deliciousness  of  colour,  these 
three  very  little  designs  in  the 
Academy  have  left  the  impression 
of  life-size  on  the  memory,  doubtless 
owing  to  a certain  largeness  and 
dignity  of  treatment.  Then  why 
ask  more  ? Because  it  appears  to 
me  that  the  works  assume  to  be 
Pictures  proper,  and  do  not  fulfil 
the  character. 

I want  a motif  (I  must  repeat)  ; 
and  a pictorial  expression  of  it.  Not 
any  particular  kind  or  degree  of  ex- 
pression; but  let  there  be  some,  of 
an  appropriate  kind.  The  contour 
of  a cheek  and  the  tip  of  a nose  are 
not  enough.  The  notion  of  coolness 
and  rest  would  not  have  been  dis- 
turbed but  enhanced  by  a look  of 
pleasurable  repose ; nor  the  delight- 
fulness of  a Woman  walking  among 
Flowers  by  a more  interesting  face 
reflecting  the  sweetness  of  such  a 
scene ; nor  ‘ Pansies  ’ by  a look  of 
more  indubitable  meditation — not 
to  speak  again  of  the  defective  use 
of  accessories,  if  we  consider  these 
designs  as  Pictures. 

It  is  certainly  true,  as  artists 
complain,  that  stories  in  pictures, 
not  art,  are  what  most  people  look 
at,  and  that  this  fact  leads  in 
countless  cases  to  inferior  pictures 
being  admired  and  bought.  Still,  a 
picture  surely  might  even  tell  an 


interesting  story  and  be  good  art 
besides?  Hogarth  painted  right 
well.  And  a story-picture,  for  one 
thing,  serves  to  educate  in  art  num- 
bers of  people  who  are  attracted 
to  it  mainly  by  the  story,  as  those 
who  read  Shakspeare  for  incident 
catch  fragrances  of*  poetry  by  the 
way.  But  let  it  not  be  supposed  for  a 
moment  that  I am  one  of  those  who 
look  eagerly  for  dramatic  or  even 
storytelling  incident  in  a picture. 
I very  much  more  enjoy  subjects  of 
another  kind  ; those  which  are  sug- 
gestive to  the  imagination,  and  not 
suggestive  of  one  thing,  however 
noticeable,  but  of  many  things,  so 
that  the  picture,  even  while  the 
eyes  rejoice  in  it,  is  an  open  door 
through  which  thought  flies  on  as 
in  a dream.  Such  are  Mr.  Millais’ 
Old  Knight  carrying  Two  Children 
across  a Ford  (forgetting  its  sham 
quotation  from  ‘ Sir  Isumbras  ’),  Mr. 
Leighton’s  Greek  Youth  teaching  a 
Maiden  to  stop  a flageolet,  and  his 
‘ Cleobulus  and  Cleobule ;’  and  such 
(opening  direct  into  an  Enchanted 
Region)  Mr.  Burne  Jones’s  ‘ Night,’ 
that  steps  from  the  sea  and  stars 
over  a marble  threshold  into  her 
field  of  fast-asleep  daisies, — with 
many  another  work  of  thatpictorially 
inventive  brain.  Nay  more;  I 
would  rather  myself  have  an  Orna- 
mental Design  by  Mr.  Albert  Moore 
than  the  biggest  and  most  intellec- 
tual Dramatic  or  Historic  Picture 
by  this  or  that  R.A.  whom  I could 
name.  But  this  does  not  touch  the 
question  whether  Pictorial  Art  can 
do  its  best  and  highest  for  us  by 
appealing,  as  far  as  possible,  exclu- 
sively to  the  eye. 

I have  only  touched  on  some  im- 
portant points;  but  readers  have 
for  this  time  had  their  patience 
tried  more  than  enough. 


P.  W. 
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LETTER  TO  THE  EDITOR  OH  SOME  MISREPRESENTATIONS  IN  ‘THE 
DEBATE  ON  THE  FOURTH  GOSPEL.’ 

The  peculiar  manner  in  which  F.  R.  C.  has  met  my  arguments  in  the  debate  on  the 
Fourth  Gospel,  rentiers  an  appeal  to  your  justice  necessary,  in  vinddication  of  myself 
and  of  the  facts  I stated.  Let  me,  however,  first  show  that  in  confining  myself  to  one 
part  of  this  controversy,  and  even  in  it  to  the  principal  arguments  only,  I dealt  fairly, 
and  was  not  actuated  by  the  dishonest  motive  of  passing  in  silence  what  I felt  could  not 
be  answered.  F.  R.  C.’s  objections  to  the  Fourth  Gospel  rested  partly  on  its  supposed 
discrepancies  with  the  Synoptists,  but  chiefly  on  the  charge  that  its  writer  had  betrayed 
‘ positive  unacquaintance  with  Jewish  law,  habit,  and  thought.’  Everyone  will  see  that 
the  first  line  of  reasoning  could  not  be  satisfactorily  dealt  with  in  the  limits  of  a maga- 
zine article,  each  alleged  discrepancy  requiring  detailed  examination.  Nor,  indeed,  was  it 
needful,  since  the  same  objections  have  been  frequently  raised  before,  and,  as  I believe, 
satisfactorily  met  in  books  readily  accessible  to  all.  It  was  otherwise  with  what  I may 
call  the  Jewish  part  of  the  argument,  which  could  only  be  treated  or  tested  by  those  who 
had  made  this  their  special  study.  Accordingly  I confined  myself  to  that  aspect  of 
the  controversy.  Nor  yet  was  it  necessary  hereto  answer  every  point  raised  by  F.  R.  C. 
This  would  have  been  impossible  within  the  compass  of  an  article,  and  out  of  place  as 
addressed  to  the  general  reader.  If  I proved  that  the  principal  facts  on  which  F.  R.  C. 
relied  were  incorrect*  and  that  the  information  on  which  they  rested  was  inaccurate 
and  untrustworthy,  minor  details  might  safely  be  left  alone,  so  far  as  the  controversy 
on  the  Fourth  Gospel  was  concerned. 

Closely  viewed,  F.  R.  C.  has  only  ventured  on  direct  contradiction  of  my  facts  in 
two  instances.  "With  what  right  will  presently  appear. 

F.  R.  C.  adheres  to  his  statement  that  the  writer  of  the  First  Gospel  was  ‘ neither  a 
Pharisee  nor  a Sadducee,  but  very  probably  a Karaite.’  The  anachronism  here  is  so  gross, 
and  the  implied  account  of  Karaite  doctrine  so  incorrect,  as  alone  to  impugn  the  trust- 
worthiness of  his  assertions  on  Jewish  history.  For,  I.  Karaism  was  a schism  from, 
the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  parties  within , the  Synagogue.  2.  Karaite  doctrine  is  in 
all  points,  save  one,  so  identical  with  that  of  the  ancient  Sadducees,  that  both  Jewish  ' 
and  Christian  writers  have  regarded  the  Karaites  as  the  successors  of  the  Sadducees. 
It  may  have  been  in  this  respect  that  F.  R.  C.’s  referees  spoke  of  the  Karaites  as  existing 
prior  to  the  origination  of  that  schism.  3.  We  know  exactly  the  occasion  and  the  rise 
of  Karaism.  It  originated  with  Anan  hen  David,  about  762,  who,  being  the  lawful  suc- 
cessor to  the  office  of  Besh-Glutha,  or  patriarch  of  the  Babylonian  Jews,  was  passed  over 
on  account  of  his  heretical  views,  and  obliged  to  migrate  to  Jerusalem  with  his  principal 
followers,  where  he  founded  a synagogue,  and  was  excommunicated  by  the  Rabbinists,  and 
in  turn  excommunicated  them.  The  reader  will  find  a very  good  account  of  ‘ the  rise 
of  Karaism  ’ and  of  its  doctrines  at  the  close  of  Dr.  Ginsburg’s  article  on  the  Sadducees 
in  the  third  edition  of  Kitto’s  Cycl.,  pp.  734,  &c. 

Similarly  F.  R.  C.  still  maintains,  in  the  face  of  all  the  authorities  I quoted,  that 
excommunication  was  unknown  in  Palestine  ‘ stante  ternplo .’  As  citations  from  the  Mishnah 
might  have  been  liable  to  the  objection  that  they  dated  after  the  destruction  of  the 
Temple,  I mentioned  the  fact  that  there  was  in  the  Temple  itself  a gate  by  which  the 
excommunicated  entered,  when  those  who  met  them  would  address  them  in  words  of 
admonition  to  repentance,  that  so  they  might  be  restored. 

On  the  authority  of  Lempereur  (who  is  contradicted  by  Selden  and  all  other  writers) 
F.  R.  C.  will  have  it,  that  the  term  which  is  universally  rendered  ‘ excommunicated  ’ refers, 
not  to  such,  but  to  those  whom  a certain  well-known  physical  accident  had  befallen.  In 
that  case,  however,  what  could  be  the  meaning  of  an  admonition  to  repentance  as  ad- 
dressed to  them  ? But,  to  put  the  matter  beyond  controversy,  here  is  proof  positive  that 
excommunication  was  pronounced  in  Palestine  two  centuries  before  the  destruction  of  the 
Temple.  In  Taanith  iii.  8 we  have  an  account  of  a certain  Honi,  surnamed  the  Wonder- 
worker, who  in  a manner  almost  blasphemous  constrained  Heaven  to  literal  compliance 
with  his  requests ; upon  which  Simon  ben  Shetach  sent  him  this  message  : ‘ If  thou  wert 
not  Honi,  I would  have  pronounced  upon  thee  the  ban  ’ ( Niddui  is  the  word  used).  As 
Honi  and  Simon  flourished  about  100  years  before  Christ,  what  becomes  of  F.  R.  C.’s 
confident  assertions  : ‘ It  is  the  distinct  testimony  of  Hebrew  literature  that  the  punish- 
ment of  excommunication  was  only  resorted  to  out  of  Palestine ; ’ and  again : ‘ To  an 
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accurate  scholar  the  introduction  of  this  non-Judean  punishment  into  the  course  of  the 
narrative  would  alone  he  sufficient  to  impugn  its  authentic  character  ’ ? 1 

It  is  not  easy  to  deal  with  F.  R.  C.’s  assertions  on  the  subject  of  blasphemy,  so 
adroitly  has  he  turned  the  question.  Of  course,  I never  thought  of  denying  either 
that  blasphemy  was  punishable  by  death,  or  that  in  blaspheming  the  Name  Jehovah 
had  to  be  actually  pronounced.  Quotations,  therefore,  on  these  points  from  the 
Pentateuch  or  the  Mishnah  only  lead  away  from  the  real  question  at  issue  between  us. 
This  was,  whether  the  mere  utterance  of  the  Name  Jehovah  was  in  itself  blasphemy  and 
punishable  by  death.  F.  R.  C.  maintained  this,  and  I denied  it,  quoting  the  Mishnah 
and  the  best  Jewish  writers  on  the  subject.  But  plain  common  sense  can  here  decide 
between  us.  It  is  a fact  that  on  the  Day  of  Atonement  the  High  Priest  uttered  the 
Name  Jehovah  not  less  than  ten  times;  that  the  priests  pronounced  it  every  day  in  the 
Temple  when  speaking  the  blessing;  that  at  one  time  it  was  introduced  into  the 
common  mode  of  salutation,  as  tradition  has  it,  on  the  authority  of  Boaz ; and  that  it 
was  made  the  subject  of  regular  teaching  in  the  schools.  How,  then,  could  the  mere 
utterance  of  the  Name  Jehovah  have  been  blasphemy  and  involved  the  punishment  of 
death  ? 

While  on  this  subject  I must  protest  in  the  strongest  language  against  a misrepre- 
sentation of  my  statements,  happily  rare  even  in  the  annals  of  controversy.  The  reader 
may  remember  that,  according  to  F.  R.  C.,  the  condemnation  of  Jesus  by  the  Sanhedrim 
was  solely  caused  by  their  mishearing  the  words  which  the  Lord  had  said,  and  mis- 
understanding them  for  the  utterance  of  the  Name  Jehovah.  While,  of  course,  denying 
that  the  mere  utterance  of  that  Name  was  in  itself  blasphemy,  I had  written  of  F.  E.  C.’s 
representation  of  the  matter : ‘ Not  to  speak  of  the  utter  puerility  of  the  whole  trans- 
action viewed  in  that  light,  I have  to  say  that  the  man  who,  under  such  circumstances, 
would  keep  silence,  and  allow  a judicial  murder  to  be  committed  which  a brief  explana- 
tion might  have  averted,  is  far  more  guilty  than  those  who  inflicted  it.’  Will  it  be 
believed  that  by  omitting  the  words  which  I have  italicised  F.  R.  C.  charges  me  with 
characterising  as  ‘utter  puerility’  not  his  representation  of  the  matter,  but  ‘the  whole 
transaction  upon  which  the  Christian  faith  depends,’  and  with  implying  that  ‘ the  Great 
Victim  of  Calvary  was  far  more  guilty  than  those  who  inflicted  His  death  ’ ! He  has 
read  it  with  ‘a  shudder,’  and  he  appeals  against  me  ‘to  the  verdict  of  the  English 
public’ ! In  the  name  of  truth  and  justice  I appeal  to  every  candid  reader  against  a 
charge  so  utterly  unwarranted  and  injurious,  founded  on  the  omission  of  my  words  and 
the  consequent  perversion  of  my  evident  meaning. 

I am  unhappily  confined  within  the  limits  of  a letter,  and  it  is  plainly  impossible  to 
refute  every  misrepresentation  and  misstatement.  Here  are  a few.  I had  written  that 
almost  ‘ any  one  Mishnic  or  Talmudic  tractate’  would  convince  the  student  that 
‘ constantly  later  practices  are  ascribed  to  earlier  authorities.’  By  leaving  out  the 
qualifying  words  ‘ any  one’  and  taking  the  particle  or  in  its  conjunctive  instead  of  its 
disjunctive  sense,  F.  R.  C.  charges  me  with  ‘an  unscholarly  confusion  of  the  Mishnah 
with  the  Ghemara  ’ ! Again,  the  universal  mode  of  Talmudic  quotation  adopted  by 
every  Christian  and  Jewish  writer  who  is  competent  to  appeal  to  the  originals,  and 
does  not,  as  F.  R.  C.,  exclusively  confine  himself  to  imperfect  Latin  translations,  is  as 
follows : For  the  Mishnah,  for  ex.  Sanh.  i.  i ; for  the  corresponding  portion  of  the 
-Jerusalem  Talmud  : Jer.  Sanh.  i.  i ; and  for  that  of  the  Babylonian,  page  and  column, 
say,  Sanh.  i.  a.  F.  R.  C.  stigmatises  this  as  ‘ the  Jewish  mode  of  citing  the  Talmud, 
which  makes  no  distinction  between  the  Mishnah  and  the  Ghemara  ’ ! He  is  ‘ pained  ’ by 
my  doubting  the  chronological  or  historical  accuracy  of  Talmudic  data  about  ‘ details  of 
faith  and  practice,’  and  quotes  as  an  instance  an  enactment  which  the  Talmud  traces  to 
David.  He  would  indeed  be  a bold  man  who,  knowing  them,  would  contend  for  the 
chronological  accuracy  of  most  of  these  data.  Does  F.  R.  C.  believe  in  the  beth-din  of 
Shem  and  its  enactment?  Will  he  trace  the  institution  of  the  three  daily  prayers 
respectively  to  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  ? Does  he  believe  that  the  first  benediction 
in  the  ‘ grace  after  meat  ’ was  composed  by  Moses  when  the  manna  fell,  the  second  by 
Joshua  on  entering  the  Holy  Land,  the  third  by  David  and  Solomon  ? In  the  various 
Talmudic  tractates  fifty -five  Halachoth  are  ascribed  to  ‘ Moses  from  Sinai,’  one  ordinance 

1 Two  instances  will  show  F.  R.  C.’s  peculiar  mode  of  quotation.  He  refers  to  Bux- 
torf  for  the  statement  that  those  under  Niddai  were  forbidden  to  enter  an  assembly  of 
ten  persons.  But  why  not  complete  the  quotation  from  Buxtorf,  as  follows  : Non  sedent 
juxta  eum  ad  quatuor  ulnas.  JDocere  tamen  potest  etdiscere  cum  dliis  separatim.  Again, 
when  quoting  Maimonides,  Bartenora,  and  Fagius,  as  translating  teraklin  by  palace, 
why  not  say,  that  it  was  Surenhusius ’ Latin  summary  of  them  that  was  cited,  and  that 
Surenhuys  himself  translates  teraklin  by  triclinium  ? 
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to  Phinehas,  at  least  eighteen  to  Joshua,  at  any  rate  one  each  to  Othniel  and  to  Samuel, 
three  each  to  David  and  to  Solomon,  some  to  Jehoshaphat,  to  Jehoiada,  to  the  earlier 
and  later  prophets,  to  Isaiah,  to  Daniel,  and  to  the  prophets  after  the  exile  ; thirteen  or 
fourteen  to  Ezra,  fifteen  to  the  men  of  the  G-reat  Synagogue,  and  so  on.  My  veneration 
for  the  Rabbis  would  not  allow  me  to  reproduce  some  of  these  before  a general  public. 
But  for  the  historical  accuracy  of  how  many  of  their  data  would  F.  R.  C.,  who  has 
quoted  one  from  the  time  of  David,  like  to  vouch  ? 

A few  instances  more  to  show  how  this  controversy  has  been  carried  on.  In  March 
F.  R.  C.  had  commented  thus  on  John  i.  19:  ‘No  Jew  could  have  written  such  a 
sentence.’  In  July  F.  R.  C.  writes : ‘ Whether  the  author  (of  the  Fourth  Gospel)  were 
or  were  not  an  Egyptian  or  Asiatic  Jew  no  opinion  was  expressed,’  and  only  contends 
that  he  had  not  been  a Palestinian.  The  F.  R.  C.  of  March  had  it,  that  Timothy  ‘ had 
learned  Jewish  tradition  from  his  mother.’  In  July  this  is  explained  as  only  meaning 
‘ folk-lore,'  and  Beruria  is  instanced  to  prove  that  the  Jewish  law  against  instructing 
women  in  tradition  was  of  later  date — as  if  Beruria  were  not  mentioned  as  an  exception 
from  the  general  rule,  and  as  a warning  example  of  the  danger  thereby  incurred.2  In 
March  F.  R.  C.  animadverted,  that  ‘ the  contents  of  the  water-pots  ’ (at  the  marriage  of 
Cana)  ‘are  described  in  Greek  measures,  not  \n  Jewish.’  In  July,  F.  R.  C.  writes: 
‘To  the  word  metretes  no  objection  was  raised.’  In  March  F.  R.  C.  wrote:  ‘The 
Greek  triclinium  was  never  used  in  Judea,’  unless  by  schismatics  from  orthodoxy. 
In  July  F.  R.  C.  is  obliged  to  admit  that  the  very  word  has  passed  as  teraJclin  into  Rab- 
binic language ; but  speaks  of  my  ‘ transliteration  ’ (although  the  letters  are  exactly  the 
same  as  in  the  Greek,  and  only  the  vocalisation  is  different),  and  objects  to  my  rendering 
of  teraJclin,  which  he  maintains  means  ‘palace.’  But  in  Baba  Bathra,  vi.  4,  the  teraJclin 
is  expressly  computed  as  ‘ ten  (cubits)  by  ten  ’ — that  is,  about  fifteen  feet  square.  Can 
this  be  a palace  ? 

My  space  will  not  allow  my  continuing  this  review.  Let  the  reader  bear  in  mind, 
that  the  above  are  selected  chiefly  as  specimens  of  how  a position  may  be  shifted,  and 
what  statements  hazarded  with  perfect  assurance.  My  object  was  not  only  to  refute 
the  arguments  of  F.  R.  C.,  but  to  show  that  ‘those  who  believe  in  the  Johannean 
authorship,  and  have  learned  to  value  it,  have  nothing  to  fear  from  attacks  such  as 
those  of  F.  R.  C.’  That  object  has,  I trust  and  believe,  been  attained  to  the  satisfaction 
of  every  impartial  reader.  I now  gladly  withdraw  from  a controversy  on  which  I had 
only  entered  from  a sense  of  duty  to  those  readers  who,  valuing  the  God-given  Word, 
might  have  been  startled,  not,  indeed,  by  the  arguments  adduced,  but  by  the  confident 
tone  in  which  they  were  urged.  As  for  the  facts  in  controversy  between  F.  R.  C.  and 
me — of  course  not  my  theological  inferences  from  them — I leave  them,  with  confidence, 
to  the  impartial  judgment  of  every  competent  scholar,  be  he  Jew  or  Christian. 

I remain,  Sir, 

Yours  with  much  regard, 

ALFRED  EDERSHEIM. 

Bournemouth:  July  13,  1875. 


2 F.  R.  C.  argues  that  Timothy,  not  Luke,  was  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Acts,  from 
the  supposed  fact,  that  whenever  Timothy  was  in  company  with  St.  Paul,  he  writes 
‘ we,’  otherwise  ‘ he.’  Granting  F.  R.  C.’s  premiss,  what  becomes  of  his  inference  in 
view  of  such  a passage  as  Acts  xx.  4,  5 ? Of  course,  this,  as  other  points  raised  in  this 
controversy,  has  no  direct  bearing  on  the  Johannean  authorship  of  the  Fourth  Gospel ; 
but  it  is  most  important  as  showing  what  degree  of  credit  should  attach  to  an  argu- 
mentation constructed  with  such  disregard  of  the  most  obvious  facts. 
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ON  NATIONAL  UNIVERSITIES. 


WHILE  Mediaeval  ecclesiastics 
stood  at  the  head  of  literary 
cultivation,  they  were  naturally  in- 
vited into  principal  posts  of  the  civil 
government ; a fact  which  in  itself 
constituted  a definite  connection 
between  the  service  of  the  State 
and  the  institutions  in  which  these 
ecclesiastics  had  their  education. 
No  establishments  known  to  us  in 
ancient  history  have  any  external 
similarity  to  these.  Ancient  Greece 
was  familiar  with  the  idea  of  Na- 
tional Education,  but  it  was  deve- 
loped out  of  the  military  principle 
of  training  to  arms,  nearly  as  among 
the  North  American  Indians.  Mar- 
tial exercises,  with  dancing,  wrest- 
ling, running,  were  the  foundation  : 
to  sing  to  the  lyre  the  verses  of 
Tyrtaeus,  Solon,  Empedocles,  or 
Simonides  was  a later  softening : 
the  study  of  geometry  or  dialectics 
-never  became  National.  But  Aris- 
totle was  well  aware,  and  definitely 
maintained,  that  no  schools  could 
reach  their  highest  perfection  until 
they  were  organised  by  the  State, 
and  that,  like  gardens,  they  must 
first  attain  a good  old  age.  Private 
establishments,  as  an  Academy  of 
Plato,  might  be  conducted  by 
teachers  of  first-rate  ability ; but 
they,  of  necessity,  depend  on  the 
energies  of  single  minds.  No 
guarantee  can  be  offered  that,  upon 
the  removal  of  one  man,  a great  or 
total  change  for  the  worse  may  not 
ensue.  We  need  the  public  confi- 
dence, the  earnest  interest  of  so- 
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ciety,  permanent  rules,  and  con- 
tinuity of  principle.  However 
valuable  we  must  confess  private 
schools  to  be,  the  establishments 
which  aspire  to  impart  the  highest 
culture  must  necessarily  be  public 
and  permanent , and  in  general  ought 
to  be  under  national  control  and 
enactment. 

The  form  which  will  be  assumed 
by  an  institution  for  teaching  will 
of  course  depend  upon  many  cir- 
cumstances, and  particularly  upon 
the  age  of  the  pupils.  In  this 
country  we  are  accustomed  to  speak 
of  three  gradations  of  these  semi- 
naries, under  the  title  of  Preparatory 
Schools,  Public  or  High  Schools, 
lastly  Colleges  and  Universities. 
The  word  Lyceum  is  used  on  the 
Continent  nearly  as  in  English  a 
High  School  or  Public  School.  To 
give  definiteness,  we  may  regard  a 
Preparatory  School  as  retaining 
pupils  up  to  the  age  of  twelve ; a 
Lyceum  as  receiving  them  from 
twelve  to  eighteen ; and  a Univer- 
sity as  not  admitting  them  before 
the  age  of  seventeen,  and  ordinarily 
retaining  them  from  eighteen  to 
twenty-two.  It  is  true  that  the 
Scotch  Universities,  as  did  anciently 
those  of  England,  receive  students  at 
a much  earlier  age  : but  this  is  only 
a mark  that  the  full  form  which 
characterises  a University  is  not  yet 
assumed.  As  there  was  a time 
when  the  same  practitioner  was 
indifferently  Surgeon,  Physician, 
and  Apothecary,  though  with  the 
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progress  of  art  and  science  a division 
of  labour  has  arisen  ; so  there  was 
a time  when  the  same  institution 
served  for  High  School  and  College 
equally ; but  increasing  culture 
brings  about  a separation.  Unless 
we  keep  steadfastly  in  view  the  ave- 
rage age  of  the  students,  we  cannot 
sret  clear  ideas  of  the  objects  at 
which  an  institution  may  aim,  and 
the  general  arrangements  which  are 
practicable.  The  nature  of  the 
studies,  the  mode  of  the  teaching, 
the  liberty  to  be  enjoyed  by  the 
pupils,  must  essentially  vary  with 
their  age.  We  must  not,  then,  be 
misled  by  such  names  as  Colleges , 
to  aim  at  something  unattainable. 
Youths  of  seventeen  and  eighteen 
cannot  profitably  aspire  to  the  same 
performances  as  young  men  of 
twenty- two  ; and  an  institution  will 
work  under  numerous  disadvantages 
which  endeavours  to  be  a College 
when  it  ought  to  be  a High  School. 

From  a University  we  must  dis- 
tinguish those  institutions  which 
aim  to  impart  strictly  professional 
training,  as  contrasted  with  general 
culture.  Hitherto  it  has  appeared 
that  such  schools  may  with  much 
advantage  be  engrafted  upon  Uni- 
versities, and  to  a certain  extent 
incorporated  with  them,  while  pre- 
serving their  separate  existence. 
These  are  often  called  Faculties . 
Such  are  the  Faculties  of  Medicine 
and  of  Theology  in  old  Universities. 
They  are  little  corporations  in 
themselves,  and  regulate  their  own 
studies  and  degrees,  though  standing 
in  definite  relations  to  the  Univer- 
sity in  which  they  act.  In  this 
way  the  transition  is  not  too  abrupt 
from  general  to  professional  culture. 
A young  man  after  commencing  his 
Professional  course  may  continue  to 
attend  such  general  lectures  as 
either  conduce  to  eminence  in  his 
profession  or  are  on  other  grounds 
acceptable  to  him.  The  co-operation 
of  those  Professors  who  teach 
Chemistry  and  Botany  as  abstract 
sciences,  is,  of  course,  highly  valu- 


able to  the  practical  Physician.  So- 
to the  Theologian  or  the  Lawyer 
the  lecturers  on  History,  on  Litera- 
ture, on  Languages,  on  Morals,  and 
on  Jurisprudence  must  be  regarded 
as  almost  essential.  Still,  it  must 
never  be  forgotten  that  the  general 
cultivation  of  the  mind  is  one  things 
and  professional  knowledge  is  an- 
other ; and  in  the  highest  and  best- 
state  which  Universities  have  yet 
attained,  while  general  culture  is- 
made  the  basis,  facilities  are  also 
given  for  certain  kinds  of  Profes- 
sional study. 

No  State  that  aspires  at  system- 
atic rule  can  dispense  with  institu- 
tions for  training  its  future  civil 
officers.  To  what  age  any  scho- 
lastic teaching  shall  continue,  will, 
depend  mainly  on  the  state  of  know- 
ledge in  the  period  and  the  quality" 
of  the  government ; but  with  the 
advance  of  art  and  science,  and  the 
increasing  complexity  of  the  State- 
machine,  a more  extended  course- 
of  study  may  be  counted  on  as. 
necessary.  To  speak  generally,  a 
differenee  will  arise  in  Universities*, 
according  as.  the  predominant  influ- 
ence in  them  is  that  of  an  imperial- 
power,  a hierarchy,  or  an  aristocracy.. 
The  imperial  principle  aims  chiefly 
to  attain  in  its  officers  administra- 
tive ability.  An  imperial  Univer- 
sity, then,  if  good,  of  its  kind,  is 
likely  to  furnish  abundant  means  of 
purely  specific  culture.  Persona, 
will  frequent  it  in  order  to  become., 
skilful  in  law,  wise  in  medicine, , 
competent  ambassadors  or  admi- 
nistrators, prudent  magistrates,, 
ready  surveyors,  accomplished  ar- 
chitects or  astronomers,  and  modern 
linguists.  Every  special  occupation 
which  the  service  of  the  States 
needs,  whether  civil  or  theologi- 
cal, naval  or  military,  may  be- 
expected  to  find  its  representatives 
among  the  teachers  of  such  a Uni- 
versity. This  is  the  first  type  which, 
pure  monarchy  tends  to  gender. 
In  the  second  place,  when  a Uni- 
versity is  developed  under  the  pa- 
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tronage  and  influence  of  a powerful 
ecclesiastical  body,  all  studies  will 
be  regarded  as  subordinate  and  sub- 
servient to  that  of  Religion  ; and  if 
the  notions  current  in  the  age  con- 
cerning religion  be  in  any  impor- 
tant degree  erroneous,  it  follows 
•almost  inevitably  that  every  science 
and  art  is  distorted  and  depraved, 
by  forcing  them  into  harmony  with 
preconceived  views.  Nevertheless, 
such  sacerdotal  establishments,  un- 
til they  fall  into  decay,  impart  an 
elevation  of  sentiment  to  their  best 
members,  greater  than  can  often  be 
found  in  the  more  utilitarian  insti- 
tutions of  despotism  ; and  in  times 
in  which  the  religious  or  priestly 
body  contains  all  the  knowledge  of 
the  age,  perhaps  no  other  system 
for  the  schools  of  learning  is  in  any 
way  practicable.  A third  influence 
under  which  the  public  educational 
Institutions  sometimes  grow  up  is 
that  of  aristocracy ; and  the  result 
is  widely  different.  The  rich  and 
honourable,  who  enjoy  abundant  lei- 
sure, in  a rude  and  active  age  love 
the  sports  of  the  field  and  the  use 
of  arms,  but  in  more  luxurious  or 
refined  times  call  for  the  enjoyment 
of  polite  literature  and  elegant 
science.  They  cannot  bear  the 
-drudgery  of  ecclesiastical  lore, 
nor  do  they  much  trouble  them- 
selves about  responsibility  in  public 
office.  Neither  Theology  in  its  for- 
malities, nor  Professional  and  Prac- 
tical Study,  is  likely  to  find  much 
-encouragement  in  the  institutions 
which  are  shaped  by  their  influence. 
Literature  may  be  cultivated,  but 
with  the  taste  of  the  amateur,  and 
with  no  great  depth  of  learning. 
Their  Universities  will  be  places  of 
fashionable  resort,  where  elegant 
accomplishments  may  be  acquired 
with  gentlemanly  manners ; but, 
unless  other  agencies  are  at  work, 
Science  will  with  difficulty  strike 
any  deep  root.  Politics,  as  a study, 
will  have  no  existence.  Its  rules  will 
be  those  of  Party,  and  it  will  be  prac- 
tically held  that  whoever  has  en- 


joyed a certain  ampunt  of  general 
liberal  culture  is  at  once  fit  to  ad- 
minister any  of  the  high  offices  of 
State.  Office,  it  is  felt,  is  the  na- 
tural right  of  the  aristocracy.  Such 
in  fact  was  the  state  of  feeling  at 
Rome  under  the  later  republics. 
No  Universities,  indeed,  existed 
there ; but  the  aristocracy  instead 
frequented  Grecian  schools,  and 
maintained  in  their  private  houses 
learned  Greeks  as  companions  of 
their  social  hours. 

The  old  Universities  of  England 
were  of  a mixed  character.  Ori- 
ginally they  show  themselves  under 
the  patronage  of  the  clergy,  and 
— whether  or  not  of  ecclesiastical 
foundation  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word — were  very  soon  subjected  to 
a strong  ecclesiastical  pressure. 
To  this  day  they  bear — for  good 
and  for  evil — the  marks  of  a sacer- 
dotal origin.  But  from  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth  downward  they  be- 
came the  nursery  of  the  youthful 
members  of  aristocratic  families, 
and  thenceforth  the  aristocratic 
influences  which  I have  been  de- 
scribing have  blended  with  the  pri- 
mitive sacerdotal  element.  Acci- 
dental causes  have  led  to  a peculiar 
cultivation  of  Mathematics  at  Cam- 
bridge, as  of  Metaphysics  at  Dublin ; 
but  the  Mathematical  course  has 
not  been  of  any  specifically  profes- 
sional kind,  on  which  account  it  is 
praised  by  some  and  censured  by 
others. 

At  present  let  it  be  remarked  that 
all  political  analogies  combine  to 
persuade  us  that  mixed  influences 
are  much  to  be  desired  in  the  U ni- 
versity.  Even  if  it  be  intended  pecu- 
liarly for  the  youth  of  the  aristocracy, 
or  peculiarly  for  the  clergy,  it  ought 
not  on  that  account  to  be  singly 
aristocratical  nor  singly  clerical : 
but  as  in  real  life  the  parties  will 
finda  world  where  State  and  Church, 
King  and  People,  Lords  and  Com- 
mons, High  and  Low  are  mingled,  so 
in  tbe  University,  as  a Microcosm, 
some  image  of  all  these  things  should 
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appear.  W e take  for  granted  that 
Aristocracy — that  is,  the  influence  of 
hereditary  rank  and  wealth — must 
and  will  exist  in  England  ; and  we 
ask  what  are  the  functions  which  it 
may  perform  and  ought  to  perform 
in  a well-ordered  State.  The  reply 
is  clear  : it  ought  to  win  and  retain 
popular  confidence,  and  having  that 
confidence,  to  conduct  the  executive 
government  both  central  and  local : 
if  it  cannot  do  this,  it  were  better 
that  it  should  not  exist.  But  in  order 
that  it  may  fulfil  this  office,  it  needs 
an  educationwhich  both  intellectually 
and  morally  shall  be  adapted  to  it — 
intellectually,  in  regard  to  the 
training  of  mind  and  knowledge 
acquired  directly  or  imbibed  indi- 
rectly ; morally,  in  that  genuine  and 
affable  nobleness  of  mind  which  can 
conciliate  the  people  without  degrad- 
ing itself,  because  it  has  learned 
the  people’s  strength  and  weakness. 
It  has  been  reckoned  a benefit  in 
our  constitution  that  the  sons  and 
brothers  of  Peers  are  Commoners ; 
so  that  our  peers  themselves  while 
young  often  fulfil  the  duties  of  com- 
moner statesmen.  In  like  manner, 
while  any  such  democracy  of  princi- 
ple in  a University  is  to  be  deprecated 
as  would  constitute  young  men  the 
controllers  of  study  or  discipline, 
yet  it  seems  to  be  not  amiss  that  the 
junior  part  of  the  academicians 
should  have  their  own  understood 
rights  and  certain  powers  of  organi- 
sation, by  which  a portion  of  demo- 
cratic spirit  should  become  blended 
with  that  aristocratic  rule  which 
needs  to  be  predominant  in  every 
University. 

Many  persons  are  apt  to  imagine 
that  the  direct  instruction  imparted 
at  a University  is  the  sole  advantage 
to  be  gained  from  University-resi- 
dence; and  that  if  equally  able 
teaching  could  be  obtained  under  a 
private  roof,  the  benefit  would  be  as 
great.  But  such  a view  does  not 
embrace  all  the  elements  of  the 
question.  In  great  and  permanent 
corporations,  such  as  are  the  Uni- 
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versities  of  England,  under  institu- 
tions where  the  expression  pf  thought 
is  free  from  the  dictation  of  either 
the  secular  or  the  priestly  power, 
there  are  valuable  advantages  which 
may  be  retained  by  those  who,  from 
local  defects  or  even  general  error 
in  a curriculum,  fail  to  receive 
good  teaching.  The  assembling  of 
youths  makes  in  itself  a little  world 
— a theatre  of  various  experience 
and  emulation — while  the  blending 
of  many  minds  among  the  elders, 
especially  if  individuals  of  high  rank 
and  refinement  are  found  among 
them,  exerts  a combined  and  har- 
monious influence  on  the  pupils 
which  cannot  be  measured  by  a scho- 
lastic test.  It  is  indeed  a great  fault 
in  a University,  for  it  is  a wanton 
casting  away  of  one  peculiar  advan- 
tage,  if  a student  is  forced  to  look 
to  a single  teacher  for  his  instruction. 
He  ought  to  have  access  to  the  lec- 
tures of  a numerous  yet  select  band, 
such  as  it  is  absolutely  impossible 
to  find  in  less  massive  corporations. 
Even  so,  the  benefit  to  the  student 
by  no  means  depends  solely  on  the 
teaching.  The  arrangements  which 
facilitate  study  to  the  studious,  and 
allow,  all  to  accept  friends  and 
associates  of  study  from  a large  and 
various  society,  are  an  immense  ad- 
vantage. Much  less  does  the  benefit 
depend  solely  on  the  erudition  of  the 
teachers,  strictly  so  called ; that  is, 
on  the  accuracy  and  soundness  of 
the  learning : it  depends  on  zeal  for 
knowledge,  for  truth,  for  justice, 
for  wisdom — in  short,  on  the  spirit 
°I  place  ; on  the  enthusiasm 
which  is  stirred  up  by  persons  and 
things  around.  When  the  intellect 
of  youth  is  opening  to  an  under- 
standing of  the  great  world  ; when 
the  mind  begins  to  awaken  fco  its 
own  powers,  and  its  action  to  be- 
come delightful  to  itself ; its  sympa- 
thies need  to  be  kindled  on  the  side, 
of  everything  generous,  noble,  and 
true.  Excellent  were  it  if  ifc  could 
see  in  every  teacher  how  fervently 
he  loves  truth,  how  keenly  he 
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pursues  it ; how  lie  lays  aside  pre- 
judice, and  abandons  detected  error ; 
how  he  lives  to  learn,  and  by  learn- 
ing enlarges  his  charity;  how  he 
sympathises  with  justice,  and  hates 
all  wickedness  and  oppression.  This 
is  the  best  of  sermons  to  a young 
mind.  It  is  true  that  a large 
diversity  will  necessarily  exist  in 
the  different  subjects  taught ; nor 
can  the  same  moral  influence  arise 
equally  out  of  all ; and  in  any  case 
it  is  beyond. the  measure  of  human 
perfection  to  expect  that  all  the 
public  teachers  will  ever  enforce 
such  lessons  by  their  conduct. 
Nevertheless,  if  such  is,  on  the  whole , 
the  pervading  spirit  of  a place,  its 
effect  on  the  mind  is  more  valuable 
than  any  inculcation  of  detailed 
knowledge.  In  defect,  however,  of 
such  influences  on  the  part  of 
public  teachers,  there  is  a whole- 
some stimulus  afforded  by  the  young 
men  to  one  another,  unless  the 
University  regulations  are  de- 
plorably bad.  Of  course  they  may 
corrupt  one  another.  Even  in 
periods  when  the  great  majority 
used  to  pass  their  time  in  listless- 
ness, voluptuousness,  or  roaring 
debauchery,  yet  out  of  so  great  a 
number  there  would  always  be  a 
select  few  who  loved  and  cultivated 
knowledge,  and  would  be  drawn 
together  by  similarity  of  tastes. 
The  generous  rivalry  and  mutual 
encouragement  of  young  men- cast 
together  yield  advantages  so  great, 
that  hardly  any  eminence  in  a 
public  instructor,  or  only  one  of 
a very  rare  order,  can  compete  with 
them  or  supply  the  want  of  them. 
Each  student  finds  out  his  own 
deficiencies  far  more  readily  by 
comparing  himself  with  his  equals 
in  age  and  companions  than  by 
that  narrower  amount  of  inter- 
course which  alone  he  can  have 
with  his  teacher.  He  better  learns, 
also,  what  is  attainable  by  him, 
and  is  excited  to  aspire  ; nor  is  it 
so  easy  for  a young  man  of  superior 
mind  to  be  proud  of  his  advances 


and  satisfied  with  them  in  presence 
of  numerous  equals  in  age,  among 
whom  he  is  sure  to  find  many  equals 
in  talent.  In  many  cases  also 
friendships  are  formed  between 
those  who  are  of  like  attainments,, 
and  study  is  pursued  in  company 
whereby  they  not  merely  stimulate,, 
but  to  a great  extent  actually 
instruct  each  other.  It  may  even 
be  added  that  they  conduce  to 
the  improvement  of  their  public 
teachers.  The  celebrated  Niebuhr 
is  said  on  one  occasion  to  havp 
addressed  his  class  with  the  words 
‘ You  are  my  wings'  In  a Univer- 
sity which  is  thronged  by  numbers, 
zealous  learners,  it  is  to  be  ex- 
pected, will  be  proportionately 
more  numerous  ; and  the  teacher 
will  more  cheerfully  undergo  new 
labours  for  the  sake  of  his  class, 
under  a sense  that  his  exertions 
have  a greater  result.  In  fact,  it 
is  in  such  a case  easier  to  get 
eminent  men  in  each  department 
to  accept  the  appointments.  It  is 
an  error  to  suppose  that  large 
salaries  are  everything,  and  that 
mere  money-power  will  assuredly 
command  able  teachers.  Moneys 
undoubtedly  will  do  much  ; talents; 
it  will  generally  command,  but 
certainly  not  genius ; and  the  best 
talents  are  apt  to  stagnate  and 
pine  in  a place  too  cramped  for 
them.  Eminent  teachers  hate  a 
post  which,  being  well  paid  and 
ill  attended,  bears  too  much  the 
aspect  of  a sinecure.  For  all 
these  reasons  it  is  of  importance 
to  the  tuition  itself  that  the  classes 
be  fully  attended ; then  no  small  and 
isolatedinstitutions  will  permanently 
be  able  to  rival  large  institutions 
equally  well  conducted. 

Besides  this,  the  local  associations 
of  a great  and  especially  an  ancient 
University  give  it  peculiar  advan- 
tages. They  bestow  a dignity  on 
the  ruling  body,  as  the  inheritors, 
of  authority  revered  far  and  wide,, 
which  aids  in  upholding  such  rules 
of  discipline  as  general  good  order 
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or  tbe  interests  of  science  demand. 
The  pnpils,  from  their  first  arrival, 
feel  that  they  not  merely  are  coming 
to  receive  certain  advantages  of 
teaching,  bnt  that  they  are  about  to 
be  admitted  as  members  of  a great 
Society,  to  which,  for  all  the  rest 
of  their  lives,  it  will  gratify  them 
to  have  belonged.  Under  judicious 
restrictions,  such  as  repress  the  de- 
velopment of  haughty  feelings  to 
those  without  the  University,  there 
is  a value  in  the  corporate  spirit  of 
an  academical  body.  As  it  is  to  be 
desired  that  each  of  us  should  be 
proud  of  his  country,  great  as  are 
the  abuses  to  which  the  principle  of 
patriotism  is  liable,  so  it  is  de- 
cidedly to  be  wished  that  every 
student  should  be  proud  of  the  in- 
stitution of  which  he  forms  a 
humble  part ; should  appropriate 
its  honours  as  his  own  ; should  see 
on  its  walls  the  portraits  of  men 
who  have  adorned  it  either  in  a 
directly  scholastic  line  or  more 
generally  in  civil  life.  If  security 
is  taken  that  the  new  generations 
shall  be  unable  to  repose  in  indo- 
lence on  the  credit  won  by  their 
predecessors,  it  will  be  exceedingly 
conducive  to  the  general  interests 
of  the  institution  that  the  connec- 
tion of  the  present  with  the  past 
should  be  distinctly  felt.  It  need 
hardly  be  mentioned  that  the  pos- 
session of  Academical  Buildings, 
which  have  from  age  to  age  been 
appropriated  to  tbe  same  objects, 
eminently  assists  this  feeling,  as 
well  to  actual  students  as  to  those 
who  have  long  since  passed  off  from 
the  University  into  the  great  world 
without.  When  the  man  of  busi- 
ness or  letters,  the  country  gentle- 
man or  peer,  in  later  life  revisits 
the  halls  and  rooms  in  which  his 
academical  years  were  spent,  al- 
though nearly  all  his  contempo- 
raries may  have  left  those  abodes, 
he  recognises  an  entire  identity  in 
the  place  itself,  and  feels  that  the 
institution  is  the  same.  On  this 
peculiarly  depends  the  permanent 


interest  felt  in  an  institution  by 
old  pupils.  It  is  important  that 
every  student  should  feel  not 
merely  that  he  is  connected  with 
one  or  two  teachers — in  which  case, 
as  soon  as  they  have  left  the  place, 
his  sympathy  with  it  may  decay — 
but  that  he  is  connected  with  a 
great  and  continuous  Institution, 
and  through  it  with  hundreds  or 
thousands  of  great  men  who  have 
there  laid  the  foundations  of  their 
future  eminence.  Thus,  with  the 
progress  of  time,  the  influence  and 
ability  of  a University  continues  to 
accumulate  ; and  if  it  be  true  to  its 
calling,  its  public  services  will  be 
proportionably  greater. 

There  is  another  national  use, 
not  to  be  omitted,  in  great  edu- 
cational establishments  where  the 
youth  of  all  parties  may  freely  mix 
— namely,  it  gives  them  one  more 
point  of  united  sympathy,  and  tends 
to  soften  the  asperities  of  public 
opposition.  It  has  been  observed 
that  no  free  constitutions  can  last 
long,  unless  the  contending  factions 
which  are  certain  to  arise  have  fixed 
interests  in  common,  about  which 
there  can  be  no  controversy.  Such 
have  been  among  ourselves  the 
prerogative  of  the  Crown  and  pri- 
vileges of  the  House  of  Peers  ; such 
was  the  existence  of  an  Established 
Church.  Yet  more  strong  and  per- 
manent, though  less  talked  of,  is 
the  influence  of  property,  and  the 
consequent  dread  of  convulsions  by 
which  its  loss  may  be  risked.  But 
it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the 
common  sympathies  imbibed  at  our 
Universities  by  the  two  great  par- 
ties who,  ever  since  the  great  Re- 
volution, have  divided  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  British  Empire, 
have  exceedingly  tended  to  soften 
the  extremes  of  faction.  Perhaps 
this  now  belongs  to  the  past.  By 
reason  of  the  growth  of  our  nation 
— our  Universities  having  a long 
while  ceased  to  grow — large  masses 
of  the  community  have  been  ex- 
cluded from  them  who  are  likely 
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to  exercise  increasing  influence  on 
national  concerns.  In  a general 
and  political  point  of  view  it  does 
appear  desirable  that  the  youth  of 
the*  whole  nation  (so  far  as  pecu- 
niary circumstances  permit  their 
receiving  a prolonged  scholastic 
education)  should  be,  as  it  were, 
fused  together  in  common  schools 
of  learning,  where  they  will  imbibe 
common  associations  of  interest, 
love,  and  pride.  If  in  public  life  they 
must  come  into  collision,  it  should 
be  as  citizens  who  desire  in  a dif- 
ferent way  to  uphold  or  improve 
national  institutions,  not  as  ene- 
mies who  are  aiming  to  destroy. 
At  present,  unhappily,  partly 
through  religious  and  partly  through 
scientific  reasons,  a large  and  highly 
influential  portion  of  the  English 
nation  is  estranged  from  the  na- 
tional Universities.  The  absence 
of  common  sympathies  hereby  dif- 
fused through  a sensible  fraction  of 
the  entire  nation  is  an  evil  which 
is  not  remedied  by  any  erection  of 
new  Universities,  however  desir- 
able, on  their  own  grounds,  such 
new  institutions  might  be  judged ; 
much  less  by  scattered  Colleges, 
feebly  united  by  common  examina- 
tions in  a distant  centre. 

A point  of  much  importance  was 
darkly  alluded  to  above,  which  occa- 
sionally divides  the  opinion  of  hus- 
band and  wife.  It  is  impossible  for 
masses  of  young  men  to  be  con- 
gregated for  the  purposes  of  study, 
without  danger  of  a lower  standard 
of  morality  becoming  current  among 
them  than  could  be  endured  in  the 
bosom  of  families.  Young  men  are 
prone  to  wink  at  young  men’s  pe- 
culiar excesses.  When  the  mild 
and  sweet  influence  of  mothers  and 
sisters  is  removed,  male  natures  be- 
come uproarious.  After  close  study 
will  follow  violent  exercises;  after 
exhausting  labour,  intemperate  eat- 
ing and  drinking  ; and  if  drunken- 
ness can  be  tolerated,  we  have  no 
security  whatever  against  worse 
debasements.  Certainly  our  own 


Universities,  and  many  of  those 
on  the  Continent,  have  been  or  are 
so  bad,  in  every  moral  point  of 
view,  that  the  whole  question  most 
justly  demands  serious  enquiry. 
Are  Universities  necessarily  foci  of 
immorality  to  young  men  ? Are 
they  worse  than  the  mixed  world, 
into  which  most  parents  must  en- 
trust their  children  at  that  critical 
age  ? If  they  are  so,  I must  add  my 
vote  on  the  side  of  the  Mothers 
against  the  Fathers,  and  prefer,  for 
the  majority,  local  establishments, 
which  will  allow  the  students  to 
live  at  their  parents’  homes,  in  spite 
of  the  great  intellectual  disadvan- 
tages. But  is  it  true  that  a Univer- 
sity is  necessarily  a place  of  moral 
contagion  ? It  will  doubtless  always 
contain  immoral  members ; so  do  all 
our  towns,  our  banks,  our  merchants’ 
houses,  our  factories,  our  colonies, 
our  army  and  navy.  We  are  not  called 
on  to  maintain  that  a University 
will  ever  be  a Utopia,  but  that, 
under  ordinarily  good  management, 
it  need  not  be  worse,  and  may  be 
a little  better,  than  the  world  at 
large.  In  considering  this  subject, 
there  are  one  or  two  facts  that  onght 
not  to  be  forgotten.  Many  of  us 
have  heard  and  read,  if  we  have  not 
known,  scandalous  affairs  concern- 
ing the  youth  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, more  especially  in  reference 
to  the  past  century ; and  a traditional 
belief  is  often  founded  on  this  that 
the  then  prevalent  immoralities  are 
the  standard  and  almost  inevitable 
state  of  things.  But  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  if  the  young  men 
of  the  last  century  were  drunken, 
so  were  their  fathers.  The  coun- 
try squire,  and  very  often  the 
rector  or  parson,  in  country  or 
town,  took  many  a bottle  of  wine 
or  jug  of  ale  too  much.  Sensual 
excess  was  the  order  of  the  day, 
from  the  Restoration  of  Charles  II. 
until  it  was  checked  by  Methodism 
outside  the  Church  and  by  Evan- 
gelicanism  within.  It  is  only  within 
living  memory  that  the  drunken- 
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ness  of  old  men,  Fellows  of  Colleges 
and  Clergymen,  has  been  extirpated 
at  our  Universities ; and  can  any- 
one wonder  if  many  youths  of  the 
same  institutions  ran  headlong,  into 
that  vice,  and  into  all  those  which 
spring  out  of  it  ? It  was  only  in 
a degenerate  and  transitional  state 
that  the  senior  members  of  these 
Universities  were  so  often  disreput- 
able persons  ; this  state  is  past  and 
gone,  one  would  hope  for  ever. 
The  reign  of  Charles  II.  evidently 
depraved  England  terribly.  We 
have  not  yet  recovered  from  the 
mischief  of  its  giving  to  the  Exche- 
quer a direct  interest  in  the  drinking 
habits  of  the  nation. 

This  is  scarcely  the  occasion  to 
discuss  the  causes  or  the  remedies 
of-  academic  irregularities.  It  may 
be  sufficient  to  say  that  there  are 
two  powerful  agents  for  enforcing 
decorous  conduct  on  all,  whether 
their  principles  of  virtue  be  strong 
or  weak.  The  first  is  an  aid  with 
which  no  young  men  can  afford  to 
dispense;  namel  y,  full  occupation.  If 
the  mind  is  kept  on  the  stretch  by 
various  and  profitable  exercise ; if 
relaxation  is  confined  within  the 
limits  which  health  requires ; we 
have  abundant  proof  in  every  walk 
of  life  that  common  morality  is  no 
very  severe  effort.  But  if  to  this 
be  added,  we  need  not  say  poverty , 
but  a purse  only  moderately  filled, 
we  have  a second  great  guarantee 
of  moral  behaviour  in  those  who  have 
to  keep  up  the  appearance  of  gen- 
tlemen. One  may  indulge  base  de- 
sires in  many  ways  at  a very  small 
expense ; but  systematically  to 
follow  an  immoral  course  in  such  a 
way  as  not  to  disgust  one  who  re- 
tains any  gentlemanly  feeling,  to 
say  nothing  of  gentlemanly  associ- 
ates, is  a very  expensive  affair. 
Hence,  for  the  general  morality  of 
a University,  two  things  of  chief 
importance  are  to  be  exacted,  over 
and  above  the  direct  influences  for 
good  which,  it  may  be  hoped,  will 
proceed  from  the  senior  members. 
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One  is,  that  no  systematic  idleness 
shall  be  allowed  (for  which  purpose 
strong  means  of  discipline  are 
essential) ; the  other,  that  every 
discouragement  should  be  offered*  to 
parents  giving  to  their  sons  too 
great  a command  of  money,  and 
barriers  be  set  up  against  the  con- 
tracting of  debts  by  young  men. 
To  the  latter  end  some  legislative 
help  may  be  needed.  If,  for  instance,, 
it  were  enacted  that  all  bills,  when 
a month  old,  should  be  sent  in  to  the 
'University  Authorities,  and  formally 
acknowledged  by  them ; and  that  no- 
tradesman  or  moneylender  should 
be  able  to  recover  any  moneys  on 
debts  of  longer  standing  without 
producing  such  acknowledgements  ; 
this,  I apprehend,  would  go  far  to 
extinguish  the  miseries  which  arise 
from  College  debts.  It  would  then 
be  in  every  parent’s  power  to  limit 
his  son’s  pecuniary  means,  and  a 
large  fraction  of  the  still  surviving 
immoralities  might  vanish. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  by 
mothers  that  a time  must  come  when 
their  sons  will  be  called  to  make 
trial  of  manly  liberty  ; and  although 
individual  parental  wisdom  must  be 
exercised  not  to  expose  prematurely 
to  danger  those  natures  which  are 
least  likely  to  resist  temptation,  yet 
we  must  not  desire  to  debar  our 
sons  from  solid  advantages  merely 
because  they  are  to  be  purchased  by 
a certain  measure  of  risk.  In  fact, 
there  are  many  youths  who  afc  the 
age  of  nineteen  are  as  able  safely  to 
comeforth  out  of  family  life  (as  far  as 
personal  morals  are  concerned)  as 
they  will  become  at  five-and- twenty. 
For  such,  a University  residence  is, 
in  every  intellectual  sense,  greatly 
superior  to  any  other  system. 

Suppose  now  that,  instead  of 
such  bodies  as  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, separate  towns  had  their 
own  Colleges,  with  the  intent  that 
students  should  reside  at  their 
parents’  homes.  For  argument’s 
sake  supposing  that  possible,  the 
consequence  would  be  that  thirty 
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petty  Universities  would  exist,  few 
of  which  could  command  public 
influence  or  win . permanent  and 
widespread  attachment ; could  have 
a sufficient  number  of  Professors 
to  secure  eminence  in  various 
branches,  or  fulfil  any  of  those  con- 
ditions without  which  a University 
will  never  realise  its  highest  idea. 
Nor  is  this  all : but,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a few  great  towns,  it.  is 
certain  that  only  a small  fraction 
of  the  students  would,  in  practice, 
be  able  to  live  at  home.  The  most 
plausible  project  would  be  to  fix 
the  site  of  a College  close  to  a rail- 
way station,  in  order  that  pupils 
might  be  able  to  attend  from  a dis- 
tance. But  unless  their  parents 
also  lived  near  another  station  on 
the  same  line,  and  within  twenty 
miles,  the  loss  of  time  would  be 
such  as  to  make  attendance  on 
College  lectures  very  unmanageable. 
Something,  indeed,  might  perhaps 
be  done  of  this  sort,  to  accommo- 
date such  parents  as  were  near 
enough  to  make  this  arrangement 
expedient ; but,  looking  at  the 
question  from  a national  point  of 
view,  is  it  not  more  important  to 
strengthen  Universities  by  keeping 
them  few,  than  to  multiply  them 
under  the  hope  (which  will  as- 
suredly be  disappointed)  that  the 
Bay  School  system  can  ever  become 
the  predominating  one,  without  an 
entire  loss  of  all  that  characterises 
University  influence  P Many  per- 
sons are  misled  by  confounding 
High  Schools,  or  Specific  Pro- 
fessional Colleges,  with  Univer- 
sities. Large  towns  may  with 
great  advantage  have  Day  Schools 
or  Colleges  under  superior  manage- 
ment in  which  youths  should  con- 
tinue till  the  age  of  seventeen  or 
eighteen  ; but,  whatever  the  excel- 
lence of  these  institutions,  they  do 
not  hold  the  place  of  Universities, 
to  which,  nevertheless,  they  are 
very  useful — indeed,  essential — sub- 
sidiaries. In  the  modern  develop- 
ment the  age  of  students  at  Uni- 


versities is  from  eighteen  or  nine- 
teen to  twenty-two ; and  the  peculiar 
spirit  of  such  institutions  cannot 
be  sustained,  if  any  are  allowed  to 
be  admitted  at  all  who  are  boys 
and  not  young  men.  Instead  of 
two  Universities,  we  may  now 
need  five  or  six ; but  let  them  be 
on  the  old  scale,  not  mere  Lyceums. 

Among  men  of  business,  espe- 
cially perhaps  in  the  manufacturing 
districts,  there  is  often  a vague 
idea  prevalent  that  there  is  no 
practical  utility  in  Universities. 
Some  think  themselves  very  liberal 
in  allowing  that  the  general  culti- 
vation of  the  mind  by  direct  tuition 
may  be  advantageously  continued 
till  the  age  of  seventeen  or  even 
eighteen;  but  to  continue  it  any 
longer  they  regard  as  lost  time. 
Professional  education,  they  hold, 
should  begin  at  the  age  of  eighteen  ; 
and  such  education  is  best  carried 
on  in  the  private  chamber,  in  the 
counting-house,  in  the  laboratory,  in 
the  workshop,  in  the  courts  of  law, 
or  in  the  open  field.  And  in  this 
view  they  are  strongly  confirmed 
by  a feeling  that  our  old  Uni- 
versities are  quite  a failure.  There 
is  no  use  in  blinking  this  argu- 
ment. The  nation  has  great  and 
serious  complaints  to  make  con- 
cerning the  state  of  our  Uni- 
versities ; but  this  is  so  far  from- 
proving  that  such  institutions  are 
not  needed,  as  to  be  only  one  way 
of  setting  forth  their  paramount 
importance. 

In  the  present  century  it  has 
become  abundantly  and  painfully 
manifest  how  a great,  industrious, 
inventive,  and  well-principled  na- 
tion is  exposed  to  severe  suffering 
through  the  ignorance  of  its  rulers. 
Is  it  necessary  to  insist  on  the  facts 
which  illustrate  this  P Is  it  not 
notorious  that  for  seventy  years 
after  Adam  Smith  wrote  on  the 
Wealth  of  Nations  our  statesmen 
persisted  in  denying  or  ignoring  the 
plainest  truths  which  he  had  de- 
monstrated? The  restrictions  on 
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trade,  with,  which  our  Statute  Book 
overflowed,  were  an  infatuated  self- 
infliction of  loss  and  ruin.  What  is 
to  he  said  of  the  Game  Laws,  blight- 
ing cultivation,  and  of  the  Land 
Laws,  emptying  whole  regions  of 
men  ? Our  whole  commercial  code 
has  been  a mass  of  barbarism  and 
injustice.  Our  schedules  of  taxa- 
tion were  a scheme  of  mere  blind 
grasping ; the  sole  principle  being 
this,  to  get  as  much  for  the  Ex- 
chequer as  possible,  without  any 
regard  to  the  loss  inflicted  on  the 
people  or  the  demoralisation  directly 
or  indirectly  caused.  No  doubt  our 
leading  statesmen  were  acquainted 
with  this  ; but  the  mass  of  the  aris- 
tocracy were  in  the  dark — were 
prejudiced  and  densely  ignorant — 
and  the  leaders  did  not  dare  to  out- 
step their  followers  too  fast.  And 
why  have  our  aristocracy  been  so 
lamentably  misled  ? Plainly  be- 
cause their  political  education  was 
utterly  neglected ; and,  in  fact,  in 
the  Universities  which  they  fre- 
quented the  pervading  influences 
were  directed  to  confirm  error  and 
to  repress  the  dissemination  of 
practical  science  that  affects  the 
moral  and  political  welfare  of  man. 
This  is  but  one  case ; yet  it  is  a 
most  weighty  one  in  the  present 
connection  ; for  there  is  no  moral 
and  political  science  so  demonstrative 
as  Political  Economy ; none  which 
is  so  adapted  to  University  teach- 
ing. Look  at  the  scandalous  fact 
concerning  the  currency.  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel  (under  the  influence,  it  is 
supposed,  of  Lord  Overstone)  in- 
duced the  House  of  Commons  to 
pass,  in  1844,  a very  gratuitous 
Bank  Act,  which,  every  time  it  has 
come  into  operation,  has  had  to  be 
suspended  because  of  the  great 
mischief  it  caused  by  crippling  the 
free  action  of  the  only  Bank  which 
all  England  trusts.  This  Act  has 
been  condemned  by  all  the  first 
authorities  in  Political  Economy; 
it  stands  on  the  Statute  Book  simply 
because,  of  the  whole  House  of 
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Commons,  scarcely  half-a-dozen 
members  dare  to  avow  that  they 
understand  the  topic  of  Currency. 
So  ill  are  public  men  still  educated. 
It  has  been  doubted  by  some  whether 
Politics  can  ever  become  a Science  : 
and  unquestionably  in  its  applica- 
tions it  so  needs  the  aid  of  practical 
experience  that  no  very  young  man 
can  be  a good  politician,  though  he 
may  be  a good  chemist  or  a good 
astronomer.  But  Political  Economy 
in  this  respect  is  like  Chemistry  or 
Astronomy.  The  laws  of  the  Market 
are  peculiarly  uniform  in  their  act- 
ing. In  application  the  Science 
makes  certain  hypotheses  concerning 
fact,  no  doubt,  as  must  always  be 
the  case  ; but  it  is  not  more  difficult 
to  ascertain  whether  the  hypotheses 
are  really  verified  than  in  a case  of 
practical  Mechanics.  There  is,  then, 
no  excuse  for  a University  not  suc- 
ceeding in  teaching  Political  Eco- 
nomy. It  is  a study  to  which  all 
young  men  of  University  age  are 
perfectly  competent ; a study  which 
leaves  the  same  full  conviction  on 
the  mind,  as  to  all  its  main  conclu- 
sions, which  can  be  gained  from 
Chemistry  or  Mechanics ; a study 
which,  once  learned  in  youth,  abides 
in  the  mind  for  ever.  This  nation, 
then,  has  a clear  cause  of  complaint 
that  it  has  been  subjected  to  severe 
suffering  and  countless  loss  (to  say 
nothing  of  indirect  evil  results) 
through  the  want  of  education  in 
its  rulers ; and  the  evil  must  be 
traced  home  to  the  fault  of  our 
national  Universities,  and  their  in- 
competence to  the  task  which  they 
have  undertaken. 

In  this  remark  we  do  not  forget 
the  meritorious  exertions  which  have 
been  made,  and  are  still  made,  by 
an  energetic  minority  in  Oxford  and 
Cambridge.  Their  progress  in  thirty 
years  is  such  as  no  one  could  have 
anticipated,  in  enlarging  the  studies, 
in  giving  new  life  to  the  Professor- 
ships, in  reducing  sinecures,  and  in 
relaxing  the  stiffness  of  ancient 
regulations.  But,  with  all  praise  to 
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the  reformers,  the  reform  manifestly 
comes  cruelly  late  in  time,  and  can- 
not overtake  the  necessities  of  the 
day.  Not  to  rest  too  much  on  a 
single  study,  let  us  advert  to  several 
forms  of  mischief  entailed  on  us  by 
false  notions  or  negligence  of  Con- 
stitutional Law  and  natural  rights  as 
to  Land  and  Water — matters  quite 
vital  in  every  State. 

It  does  not  need  scholastic  science 
to  teach  certain  elements  of  Politics 
any  more  than  to  teach  Morals  ; but 
each  needs  inculcation.  If  the  young 
are  allowed  to  see  immorality  preva- 
lent without  rebuke,  it  seems  to  them 
the  natural  and  necessary  course  of 
the  world.  So  if  political  neglects 
pass  unrebuked,  these  too  fail  to 
touch  the  political  conscience.  It 
is  no  matter  of  doubt,  whether  we 
need  local  government,  whether 
towns  can  be  healthy  without  strict 
enforcement  of  sanitary  law,  whether 
local  revenues  ought  to  be  husbanded 
and  local  taxation  made  just.  Yet 
for  perhaps  a century  many  of  our 
greatest  towns  were  left  without 
municipal  constitutions,  and  the  old 
municipalities  were  deliberately 
allowed  to  sink  into  a most  corrupt 
form,  and  become  a sort  of  family 
heirloom  by  the  self-election  (that 
is, by  the  co-ojptation)  of  alocal  clique. 
For  more  than  a century  and  a half 
it  might  literally  have  been  sup- 
posed that  municipal  authority  was 
a mere  invention  for  controlling  the 
Parliamentary  elections,  so  thatwhere 
there  was  no  election  to  Parliament 
it  was  not  wanted.  Surely  it  be- 
longs to  the  very  rudiments  of 
Political  Science  to  know  that  a 
dense  population  needs  an  anxious, 
active,  ever-present  administration 
to  defend  the  rights  of  the  public 
against  the  perpetual  encroachments 
of  individual  cupidity  ; to  claim  or 
buy  up  the  town  land,  and  dictate 
everything  needful  concerning  the 
buildings  and  the  disposal  of  refuse, 
so  that  neither  the  air  nor  the  water 
shall  be  poisoned.  Otherwise,  all 
those  national  rights  are  ravished 


from  the  poor  which  they  would 
have  possessed  in  a wholly  savage 
condition,  and  free  citizens  are  made 
lower  than  barbarians.  But  to  the 
politicians  in  the  reigns  of  our 
Geprges  what  did  it  signify  that 
new  and  vast  towns  grew  up  at 
random,  with  no  restriction  on  un- 
wholesome dwellings  and  pollution 
of  the  streams  ? Sickness,  general 
weakness,  premature  death,  orphan- 
hood, indigence,  prostitution,  widow- 
hood— in  short,  all  misery — followed, 
unnoticed  by  the  State.  Even  now, 
near  forty  years  since  the  Act  for 
reforming  the  Municipalities,  we 
inherit  the  consequences  of  this 
monstrous  neglect,  and  of  other 
malversations : the  population  is 
degenerate.  Moreover,  when,  after 
the  legal  reform,  a cry  arose  for 
healthier  towns,  a ‘ sanitary  ’ self- 
appointed  clique,  confident  of  its 
own  wisdom,  diverted  the  move- 
ment into  a most  noxious  channel  •, 
persuading  Parliament  (in  1848) 
not  merely  to  legalise  the  pollution 
of  the  natural  streams,  but  to  make 
this  odious  practice  compulsory.  In 
London  the  evil  was  of  very  old 
standing  below  the  point  where  the 
Fleet  Ditch  emptied  itself  into  the 
Thames.  It  was  enormously  aggra- 
vated, when  gas  was  invented,  by 
the  lawlessness  of  the  Gas  Company, 
which  (about  1816)  so  defiled  the 
river  that  salmon  could  not  come 
up  it  at  all.  After  1848  it  was 
systematically  defiled  by  command 
of  Parliament,  until  Parliament 
itself  was  almost  poisoned.  Then 
at  last  came  reaction  ; but,  as  Dr. 
Rumsey — himself  a sanitary  au- 
thority— informed  the  Social  Science 
Association  in  1868,  these  sanitary 
gentlemen  have  made  the  problem 
of  the  Health  of  Towns  more  difficult 
than  they  found  it  twenty  years 
earlier,  and  have  poisoned  the  villages 
too,  which  of  old  were  healthy. 

Nor  can  it  be  pretended  that  the 
study  of  History  in  our  Universities 
has  been  conducted  in  such  a way 
as  to  impress  on  the  gentry  and 
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clergy  any  of  those  great  lessons 
which  it  is  so  eminently  calculated 
to  impart.  Such  are  the  following, 
which  the  lamented  Arnold  of 
Rugby  ardently  desired  to  enforce 
on  all  who  came  within  his  -in- 
fluence : That  widespread  discon- 

tent through  the  mass  of  a nation 
is  an  unfailing  proof  that  there  is, 
or  has  been,  gross  misgovernment ; 
that  the  injustice  of  class  to  class  is 
uniformly  punished  by  factions  and 
resentments,  by  national  weakness, 
or  by  the  ultimate  depression  of 
the  unjust  party  ; that  slavery  is  a 
self-ruining  abomination  ; that  pau- 
perism is  an  odious  national  disease, 
not  an  institution  to  be  acquiesced 
in ; that  when  new  classes  sprii  g 
up  in  the  growth  of  society,  it  is  a 
positive  injustice  not  to  enlarge  the 
national  institutions  for  their  recep- 
tion; that  power  which  exists  for 
itself  alone  has  in  it  the  seeds  of 
its  own  destruction,  while  power 
which  is  exerted  for  general  benefit 
is  sure  to  grow  stronger  and 
stronger ; that  exclusiveness  is  jus- 
tifiable, if  at  all,  only  in  exceptional 
and  temporary  cases,  and  then,  only 
for  the  general  safety;  that  our 
perpetual  duty  is  to  improve  our 
institutions,  not  tamely  and  literally 
to  ‘ keep  things  as  they  are,’  but 
to  elevate  them  with  our  own  ad- 
vancing morality ; and  when  every 
element  of  society  is  altering  its 
forms,  earnestly  to  remember  that 
our  organic  growths  ought  to  grow. 
On  the  contrary,  to  this  day  there 
remains  in  our  whole  aristocracy  a 
horror  of  ‘ organic  change.’  That 
which  ought  to  be  ordinary,  yearly, 
and  so  gradual  as  to  be  almost 
insensible,  is  postponed  as  long  as 
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possible,  so  that  at  last  it  becomes 
convulsive ; from  which,  as  from 
the  damming  up  of  a mighty  river, 
one  must  expect  a dangerous  flood. 
Even  our  mercantile  classes,  not 
excluding  those  who  were  called 
the  Manchester  School,  have  pre- 
valently forgotten  healthy  tradi- 
tions of  common  law  concerning 
the  purity  of  the  streams  and  public 
rights  in  land,  and  popularly  speak 
of  property  in  land  as  identical 
in  nature  with  property  in  mov- 
ables. Facility  of  transfer,  as  of 
Bank  Stock,  is  their  great  desire  : 
few  seem  aware  that  town-land 
ought  only  exceptionally  to  be  in 
private  hands,  and  that  the  vast 
increase  of  rent  on  building-land 
ought  to  be  reserved  as  a fund  for 
general  benefit.  Thought,  know- 
ledge, experience,  on  all  these 
matters  are  very  old,  and  close  at 
hand  to  all  who  seek  them ; yet  our 
legislators  and  public  men,  who 
nearly  all  in  the  days  of  worst  neg- 
lect were  reared  at  our  old  Univer- 
sities, have  been  deplorably  ig- 
norant or  reckless  ; evidently,  be- 
cause neither  the  truth  nor  their 
own  responsibility  was  ever  in- 
culcated upon  them. 

This  remark  points  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  Curriculum  of  our 
Universities  has  been  grievously 
deficient ; has  continued  in  the 
aristocratic  and  sacerdotal  groove 
long  after  the  era  at  which  the 
Universities  had  become  the  train- 
ing-school  for  statesmen,  for  whom 
imperial  institutions  were  needed. 
This  opens  a separate  question, 
concerning  the  Curriculum,  grave 
enough  and  difficult  enough  to  be 
reserved  for  a second  article. 

F.  W.  Newman. 
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OLD  ENGLISH  METRICAL  ROMANCES. 
By  J.  W.  Hales,  M.A. 


aIHE  word  Romance  denoted  ori- 
ginally any  one  of  the  various 
forms  assumed  by  the  Latin  lan- 
guage towards  the  close  of  the  Dark 
Ages,  so  called,  in  those  provinces 
of  Western  Europe  upon  which  the 
influence  of  Rome  had  been  most 
deeply  impressed.  The  ancient 
Hispania  and  Gallia  had  resigned 
themselves  altogether  to  Roman 
culture  ; their  barbarian  eyes  had 
been  dazzled  by  the  splendour  of 
their  imperial  conquerors ; they 
eagerly  forsook  the  language  of  their 
race,  and  endeavoured  to  adopt  that 
of  Italy.  The  word  Romance  is 
still  used  in  a certain  district  of 
Switzerland  to  denote  a Latin- 
descended  speech.  In  process  of 
time  this  word  came  to  be  applied 
especially  to  the  Roman  dialect 
spoken  in  France,  perhaps  because 
the  earliest  cultivation  of  a modern 
language  for  literary  purposes  would 
seem  to  have  been  attempted  there, 
and  must  have  rendered  the  tongue 
•of  that  land  famous  throughout  the 
contiguous  countries  ; also  because 
the  central  position  of  France  with 
regard  to  England,  Italy,  and  Spain 
must  have  made  its  speech  more 
generally  known  than  that  of  any 
one  of  the  other  Roman-speaking 
provinces.  Thus  French  became 
pre-eminently  the  Romance.  When 
Northern  France,  some  two  centuries 
after  the  settlement  of  the  Normans 
upon  its  coast,  began  to  show  signs 
of  a higher  life  than  that  of  mere 
predation  and  turbulence,  then  the 
term  Romance  acquired  a new 
meaning.  It  was  applied  to  the 
poetical  offspring  of  that  higher 
life — to  a sort  of  rude  narrative 
poem  picturing  the  life  and  the  spi- 
rit that  were  dear  to  the  Northern- 
French  people  at  that  time.  Such 
a poem  was  called  a Romance. 
Presently  such  stories  as  were  told 


by  such  poems  were  narrated  in 
prose.  Then  prose  works  too  were 
styled  Romances.  Such  are  the 
derivation  and  the  earliest  literary 
significance  of  the  word  Romance. 

Various  theories  have  been  enter- 
tained as  to  the  origin  of  this  literary 
form.  Scholars  have  referred  it  to 
the  Arabians  in  Spain,  to  the  Scan- 
dinavians, to  the  Classical  writers,  to 
the  Britons  of  Brittany.  We  do  not 
care  now  to  weigh  the  comparative 
merits  of  these  several  views,  or  to 
point  out  their  superfluousness. 
We  are  content  with  the  significant 
fact  that  the  oldest  Romances  of 
which  we  know  or  can  hear  any- 
thing were  written  in  Norman- 
French.  Whatever  earliest  Ro- 
mances are  found  elsewhere  are  but 
translations  of  Norman-French  ones. 
The  first  themes  that  were  sung  of 
by  the  Romancers  of  Spain  and  of 
Germany  were  themes  that  had  been 
previously  handled  by  the  Trouveres. 
The  epical  life  of  modern  Europe 
first  quickened  amongst  a Norman- 
French  speaking  people — that  is  to 
say,  in  Northern  France  and  in  Eng- 
land. Each  member  of  that  great 
Teutonic  family  which  reformed 
and  revivified  Western  Europe  be- 
tween the  fifth  and  the  twelfth 
centuries  was  possessed  of  its  own 
rich  store  of  traditions — of  the  seeds, 
and  much  more  than  the  seeds,  of  a 
national  Epopeia ; each  member  of 
it  had  its  share  of  the  rich  imagi- 
nation that  constituted  the  most 
magnificent  heritage  of  the  race ; 
each  member  did,  in  course  of  time, 
produce  great  works  not  unworthy 
of  its  spiritual  lineage  ; but  the  one 
member  which  gave  the  first  signs 
that  epic  poetry  was  not  dead  and 
buried  for  ever,  which  produced  the 
earliest  Iliads  and  Odysseys  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  was  that  North-born 
people  which  had  established  itself 
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in  Neustria  early  in  tlie  tenth  cen- 
tury, and  called  the  seized  province 
after  its  own  name. 

These  Northmen  were  charac- 
terised by  a spirit  of  high  daring  and 
adventure.  They  had  made  them- 
selves the  terror  of  all  the  coasts 
of  Western  Europe.  Charlemagne, 
in  his  old  age — when,  as  he  fondly 
thought,  he  had  accomplished  the 
great  work  of  his  heart,  and  sup- 
pressed the  marauders  who,  ever 
since  the  fall  of  Rome,  had  inces- 
santly plagued  and  confounded  the 
western  provinces  of  the  broken 
empire — saw  strange  sails  hovering 
about  the  shores  of  Southern  France, 
and  wept,  they  say,  to  think  that 
the  labour  of  his  life  threatened 
to  prove  a mere  vanity.  Many  a 
church  had  added  to  its  litany  the 
agonised  appeal,  “ From  the  fury  of 
the  Normans,  good  Lord,  deliver 
us.”  For  some  three  centuries 
these  Northmen  were  the  imperial 
spirits  of  Europe.  They  made 
themselves  admired  and  feared  from 
Antioch  to  Sicily,  from  Sicily  to 
London,  They  were  the  life  and 
soul  of  the  earlier  crusades.  They 
were  ever  in  the  front  of  their  times, 
both  as  fighters  and  as  scholars. 
Those  who  fixed  their  seat  in  the 
fairest  district  of  Northern  France 
were  brought  there  into  contact 
with  a Keltic  people,  amongst  whom 
the  traces  of  Roman  civilisation  had 
never  been  obliterated.  This  Keltic 
people  had  indeed  been  subdued  by 
a barbarian  inroad  some  four  centu- 
ries before  the  Normans  overran 
Neustria  ; but  these  barbarians  had 
not  settled  amongst  them  in  over- 
whelming numbers,  nor  had  they 
been  able  to  resist  the  contagion  of 
a superior  civilisation.  The  native 
Kelts,  themselves  thoroughly  Ro- 
manised, in  the  end  Romanised 
their  Frankish  masters.  With  this 
amalgamated  nation  the  Normans 
were  brought  into  contact.  With 
a facility  characteristic  of  their  race, 
they  submitted  themselves  to  its 
influence.  They,  too,  as  the  Franks 
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before  them,  adopted  the  Roman 
tongue  ; and  in  no  long  time  these 
splendid  pupils  surpassed  their 
teachers  in  the  ease  and  power  with 
which  they  wielded  the  language 
thus  taught  them.  They  adopted 
also  the  legends  of  the  two  races 
who  formed  the  population  of 
Northern  France  ; and  in  no  long 
time  sung  or  told  those  alien  tales 
with  a force  and  a beauty  never 
dreamt  of  by  their  original  posses- 
sors. 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  eleventh 
century  the  heart  of  Christendom 
was  filled  with  that  wonderful 
enthusiasm,,  whose  fruit  was  the 
Crusades.  We  need  not  speak  now 
of  the  follies  and  the  crimes  which 
sooner  or  later  marked  these  wars, 
or  of  the  deadly  spirit  of  intolerance 
which  grew  out  of  them  and  smote 
the  countries  that  waged  them  like 
some  revengeful  pestilence.  These 
were  the  hideous  children  born  of 
them ; but  far  other  was  the  spirit 
in  which  they  were  conceived.  They 
were  the  first  wars  waged  by  Europe 
in  any  higher  spirit  than  that  of 
mere  piracy  and  plunder — the  first 
with  any  nobler  motive  than  mere 
acquisition  and  conquest.  More- 
over, they  were  the  first  wars  in 
which  the  idea  of  a grand  Christian 
confederacy  was  in  any  sort  em- 
bodied. It  could  not  be  but  that 
the  intellectual  spirit  of  Europe  was 
stirred  and  ennobled  by  these  more 
generous  impulses.  It  was  kindled 
into  a higher  excitement  and  energy 
than  it  had  before  known  ; it  felt 
pulsations  that  were  new  and 
strange : and  then,  at  last,  it  spake 
with  its  tongue. 

We  have  said  that  the  Normans 
were  ever  foremost  in  these  wars, 
and  that  their  life  previous  to  them 
had  abounded  with  adventurous 
enterprises.  It  had  been  of  a kind 
to  warm  and  inflame  the  imagina- 
tion with  its  retrospect.  Then, 
shortly  before  the  Crusades,  a 
famous  Duke  had  won  himself  a 
crown — the  crown  of  England. 
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What  wonder  if  at  this  time  poetry 
sprang  up  amongst  them  ? They 
had  gathered  together  vast  stores 
of  legends,  both  of  their  own  and 
originally  belonging  to  others  with 
whom  they  had  been  brought  into 
association;  they  had  gained  ex- 
perience far  and  wide  ; they,  if  any 
people,  could  look  back  upon  their 
career  with  eyes  * of  elation  and 
triumph;  they  in  a special  degree 
were  inspired  and  excited  by  the 
powerful  sentiment  which  sent  forth 
the  bravest  sons  of  the  West  to 
fight  and  fall  in  the  mysterious  far- 
away East. 

What  are  called  Romances  began, 
probably,  to  be  produced  after  some 
fashion  even  in  the  eleventh  century. 
Even  then,  probably  enough,  there 
was  current  some  kind  of  rude  me- 
trical legends — of  Hollo  and  other 
old  Norman  heroes,  many  a one  far 
older  than  Hollo.  Certainly,  Charle- 
magne and  his  Paladins  were  already 
in  that  century  the  themes  of  song ; 
for  we  are  told  that  at  the  battle  of 
Senlac,  commonly  called  Hastings, 
Taillefer,  who  was  said  to  have  been 
a minstrel  knight, — a warrior  poet 
such  as  was  Richard  Coeur  de  Leon 
in  after  days — advanced  to  the 
charge  singing  a song  of  Roland. 
In  the  course  of  the  following  cen- 
tury— in  the  twelfth  century — when 
all  those  motive  powers  we  have 
mentioned  above  acted  upon  the 
Norman  mind  with  their  full  force, 
then  the  age  of  romances  fully 
dawned.  In  or  about  the  year  1138 
appeared  that  great  original  store- 
house of  Arthurian  legend — a store- 
house built  in  part  at  least  of 
genuine  British  fable — Geoffrey  of 
Monmouth’s  History  of  the  Britons. 
The  corresponding  source  of  infor- 
mation regarding  Charlemagne — 
Turpin’s  life  of  that  famous  monarch 
— was  no  long  time  after  circulating 
in  France.  Additional  legendary 
treasures  were  being  brought  back 
from  foreign  countries  by  the 
crusaders.  By  the  close  of  the 
twelfth  century  Norman  - French 
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romance  was  in  full  flower.  Dur- 
ing the  thirteenth  it  continued 
to  bloom  and  blossom.  It  was  in 
that  same  century,  we  may  re- 
member, that  Gothic  architecture 
attained  its  most  exquisite  develop- 
ment. The  ostentatious  strength 
and  solidity  of  the  Norman  style  were 
then  completely  superseded  by  the 
grace  and  refinement  of  the  Early- 
Pointed.  The  cathedrals  of  Notre 
Dame,  of  Amiens,  of  Salisbury,  of 
Westminster,  rose  into  being  in  all 
their  ineffable  loveliness  just  at 
the  time  when  the  Norman-French 
romances,  whose  origin  we  have 
briefly  sketched,  were  enjoying  their 
widest  popularity. 

In  other  ways,  besides,  that  was 
a century  of  vast  movement,  both 
here  in  England  and  abroad.  It  was 
a century  of  great  intellectual  and 
religious  agitations.  It  witnessed 
the  rise  of  two  great  orders  in  the 
Church,  who  devoted  themselves 
to  the  revival  both  of  piety  and  of 
erudition.  It  witnessed  a general 
ardour  in  quest  of  learning,  royal 
recognition  of  the  great  seats  of 
education  by  charters  granted,  the 
establishment  of  colleges  in  connec- 
tion with  these  seats  by  the  zeal 
and  munificence  of  private  persons,, 
and  an  immense  thronging  from  all 
parts  of  Europe  of  students  eager 
to  partake  of  the  benefits  of  the- 
universities  so  chartered,  so  endowed. 
It  was  then,  in  stirring  times  for 
Europe,  that  the  old  romances 
reached  their  maturity.  In  our 
own  country  the  thirteenth  century 
was  made  memorable  by  political 
events  of  extraordinary  importance' 
— by  the  passing  of  the  Great 
Charter,  by  the  meeting  of  the  first 
House  of  Commons,  by  vigorous, 
and  for  a while  seemingly  success- 
ful efforts  after  an  insular  unity, 
and,  to  mention  last  because  of  its 
present  interest  to  us,  what  comes 
first  in  chronological  order,  by  the 
loss  of  Normandy.  The  loss  of  that 
province — the  splendid  heir-loom 
of  our  Norman  kings — did  in  fact 
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sever  the  intimate  connection  be- 
tween this  country  and  France  ; for 
the  possessions  we  retained  for 
more  than  two  centuries  afterwards 
in  Guienne  were  too  distant  to  affect 
our  national  life  as  Normandy  bad  af- 
fected it.  The  complete  amalgama- 
tion of  the  jarring  elements  which 
made  up  our  nation  was  greatly 
accelerated  and  perfected  by  what 
our  ancestors  of  the  time  regarded 
as  a most  bitter  misfortune,  and 
one  to  be  repaired  at  the  earliest 
opportunity.  But  we  have  not  now 
to  speak  of  the  general  results  of 
that  great  forfeiture.  The  one  re- 
sult which  concerns  our  present 
purpose  is  the  gradual  restoration 
to  its  proper  honour  and  currency 
of  the  English  language,- — the  rein- 
statement in  its  due  position  of  the 
English  mind.  Of  all  the  barbarian 
peoples  which  demolished  the  Ro- 
man Empire,  the  one  that  settled  in 
this  country  was  the  first  to  bring 
its  native  language  into  a state  of 
literary  culture ; the  earliest  verna- 
cular Teutonic  Christian  poet  was 
Caedmon,  an  Englishman ; the  first 
prince  who  cultivated  a so-called 
barbarian  language,  and  fostered  a 
vernacular  literature,  was  our  Alfred. 
But  those  bright  promises  of  the 
-seventh  and  following  centuries 
were  not  doomed  to  be  fulfilled.  A 
certain  blight,  partly,  it  would  seem, 
engendered  at  home,  partly  brought 
on  by  external  causes,  fell  upon 
the  land.  At  the  time  of  the  Nor- 
man Conquest  the  intellectual  life  of 
the  English  was  deplorably  feeble, 
but  it  was  not  extinct.  During  the 
two  centuries  which  ensued,  it  did 
not  go  out ; but  in  process  of  time  it 
gathered  new  strength.  It  still  beat 
in  many  a monastery,  in  many  a 
retired  country  district — on  the 
banks  of  the  Severn,  in  the  Cloisters 
of  Peterborough.  Norman-French 
was  the  language  of  the  Court  and  all 
who  held  on  to  the  skirts  of  the 
Court ; in  all  high  and  mighty 
circles  Norman-French  literature 
was  all  popular ; there  the  songs  of 
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Provence  and  the  infant  epics  of  the 
Langue  d’oui,  were  ever  on  the  lip 
or  in  the  ear ; but  beyond  the 
courtly  precincts  the  people  clung  to 
the  language  of  their  forefathers; 
they  sang  their  old  songs  as  in  the 
old  days  ere  William  landed — songs 
of  Alfred,  of  Athelstane,  of  Guy,  of 
Havelok,  and  many  another  old 
English  hero  : songs  not  preserved 
to  us  in  their  native  form,  but  whose 
faint  echoes  whoso  will  may  hear, 
as  he  pores  over  the  pages  of  William 
of  Malmesbury  and  other  Latin 
Chronicle  writers ; in  a word,  they 
adhered  steadfastly,  with  a tenacity 
said  to  be  characteristic,  to  the 
tongue  and  the  traditions  of  their 
race.  In  the  course  of  years  these 
persistent  natives  grew  bolder  ; they 
even  ventured  to  apply  their  lan- 
guage to  satirical  uses ; one  of  the 
earliest  English  lyrics  written  after 
the  Norman  Conquest  now  extant,  is 
a song  written  evidently  by  a partisan 
of  Simon  de  Montfort  in  derision  of 
the  king  and  his  brother  and  his  son, 
whom  that  great  earl  had  recently 
defeated  at  Lewes.  But  we  cannot 
now  relate  in  detail  how  the  English 
language,  so  long  dethroned,  so  to 
say,  and  driven  into  banishment,  at 
last  returned  from  exile  and  regained 
its  old  dominion.  That  long  period 
of  its  suppression  had  produced 
many  changes  in  it ; it  had  altered 
its  accent  in  many  respects  ; it  had 
profoundly  modified  its  word- forms ; 
it  had  strangely  extended  its  vo- 
cabulary. In  fact,  that  period  of 
suppression  ended  not  so  much  in 
the  total  overthrow  and  ejection 
of  the  suppressor,  as  in  a cer- 
tain reconciliation  with  him — 
in  a certain  acknowledgment  and 
confession  of  his  claims  and  pre- 
rogatives : it  ended  as  the  struggle 
of  the  races  who  spoke  the  two  con- 
tending languages  ended — in  a sort 
of  fusion,  the  English  tongue  pre- 
dominant and  supreme. 

Towards  the  close,  probably,  of 
that  memorable  thirteenth  century, 
the  Norman-French  Romances  began 
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to  be  translated  into  English.  A 
large  society,  to  which  the  Norman-  - 
French  was  but  dimly  intelligible, 
had  by  that  time  grown  into  sufficient 
importance  to  call  for  attention  from 
the  intellectual- food  purveyors  of 
the  age.  It  too  had  its  thirsts  that 
from  the  soul  did  rise.  For  it  the 
one  favourite  literary  form  of  the 
Early  Middle  Ages  was  now  adapted : 
the  already  current  Norman-French 
romances  were  Englished.  And  now 
at  last  came  the  day  of  what  are 
called  Early  English  Metrical  Ro- 
mances. 

The  greatest  prosperity  of  these 
English  Romances — their  most 
sovereign  popularity  and  acceptance 
— belongs  to  the  reigns  of  Edward 
the  Second  and  his  famous  son.  It 
synchronises  therefore  with  the 
brightest  age  ofChivalryinEngland. 
It  synchronises  also  with  the  later 
years  of  Dante  and  the  lives  of 
Petrarch  and  Boccaccio ; in  Italy  a 
fuller,  maturer  literature  was  aris- 
ing (in  light,  presently  to  shine 
stronger,  reflected  from  the  old 
classical  world)  when  the  Romance 
was  reaching  its  greatest  glory  in 
England. 

In  the  fourteenth  century  then 
these  Romances  were  the  great 
reading,  or  rather  hearing,  of  Eng- 
lish men.  They  reflected  in  some 
sort  the  life  of  the  time,  and  the  life 
of  the  time  delighted  to  observe  its 
mirrored  image  in  them.  They 
formed  a great  part  of  such  libra- 
ries as  there  then  were,  they  were 
recited  or  sung  at  all  great  festivals 
— as,  for  example,  at  the  banquets 
that  concluded  jousts  and  tourna- 
ments ; they  inflamed  the  courage  of 
campaigning  knights;  they  occupied 
the  minds  and  the  fingers  of  the  fair 
ladies  who  sat  at  home,  and  worked 
in  tapestry  the  stories  narrated  by 
them. 

They  were  for  the  most  part 
translations  from  the  Norman- 
French.  King  Horn  is  not  so,  for  a 
comparison  of  it  with  the  French 
poem  celebrating  that  hero  seems  to 


show  that  the  French  poem  was 
translated  from  it,  and  not  it  from 
the  French  poem.  King  Havelok 
is  certainly,  Sir  Fred  Madden 
thinks,  an  original  English  work. 
With  regard  to  those — the  great 
majority,  as  we  have  said — which 
were  undoubtedly  rendered  into 
English  from  the  French,  let  it  be 
notedthat  the  legends  on  which  they 
were^  founded  were  by  no  means 
always  of  Norman-French  origin. 
Sir  Guy  and  Sir  Bevis  were  certainly 
not  so.  These  were  indigenous 

English  heroes,  whom  the  Norman- 
French  Trouvere  adopted  for  his 
themes.  Very  possibly  many  of 

the  Trouveres  were  of  English  blood, 
and  so  had  treasured  in  their  me- 
mories many  an  old  English  tale.  It 
is  certain  that  very  many  of  them 
belonged  to  the  Anglo-Norman 
Court,  and  produced  their  works 
on  English  soil.  Very  many  of  the 
Norman-French  Romances  therefore 
were  anything  but  foreign  pro- 
ductions. They  were  bone  of  our 
bone,  and  flesh  of  our  flesh,  albeit 
they  were  costumed  in  no  native 
fashion.  The  English  people  would 
recognise  in  them,  so  soon  as  the 
dress  of  them  was  altered  and  they 
could  be  perused,  the  children  of 
their  own  national  or  ancestral 
imagination. 

England  then  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury abounded  in  Romances  in  the 
English  tongue.  No  doubt  Romances 
in  Norman- French  would  still  find 
an  audience  in  a certain  rank  ; but 
with  the  country  at  large  the 
vernacular  versions  found  general 
and  increasing  favour.  Arthur  and 
all  his  knights  were  sung  of  from 
one  end  of  the  land  to  the  other  in 
the  native  English  tongue,  and 
so  were  the  other  multifarious 
Romance  heroes — heroes  drawn 
from  all  the  four  winds — Alexander, 
Robert  of  Sicily,  Perceval  of  Galles, 
The  Soudan  of  Babylon,  Eglamour 
of  Artois,  Richard  Coeur  de  Leon, 
Roland,  and  many  another.  We 
have  not  time  now  to  explain  how 
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such  various  personages  came  to  be 
enlisted  in  one  and  the  same  service. 
It  must  suffice  to  say  that  the 
medieval  minstrels  were  eminently 
catholic  in  their  selection  of  heroes  ; 
they  were  quite  devoid  of  all  his- 
torical sense  of  the  difference  be- 
tween one  age  and  another  ; they 
could  not  conceive  of  an  age  without 
the  crown  of  knighthood  : therefore 
all  famous  men  that  were  or  ever 
had  been  were  regarded  as  knights. 
One  old  poet,  without  any  profanity 
in  his  soul,  we  may  be  sure, 
describes  Pilate  as  a knight,  and 
speaks  of  his  jousting  with  Jesus. 

Having  thus  briefly  shown  under 
what  circumstances,  at  what  time, 
and  with  what  origin  our  old  Ro- 
mances first  made  their  appearance, 
we  propose  now  attempting  a slight 
sketch  of  what  popularity  they  en- 
joyed subsequently  to  the  middle  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  when  their 
popularity  was  supreme.  What  we 
wish  especially,  however  shortly,  to 
observe,  is  the  influence  they  have 
had  upon  our  literature,  from 
Chaucer’s  time  downwards  to  Ten- 
nyson. 

Chaucer,  born  probably  about  13  40, 
grew  up  at  a time  when,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  English  Romances  of 
chivalry  were  in  their  prime — when 
they  formed  the  main  part  of  the 
repertoire  of  every  minstrel — when 
they  constituted  the  chief  intellec- 
tual diet  of  Squire,  and  Knight,  and 
Lady.  His  youthful  ears  must  have 
been  extremely  familiar  with  them  in 
all  their  tenderness,  their  prolixity, 
their  extravagance,  their  simplicity, 
and  their  ignorance.  He  has  left 
ns  amongst  his  Canterbury  Tales, 
as  we  shall  see,  an  unmistakable 
evidence  of  this  familiarity.  Chau- 
cer’s contemporary,  Gower,  tells  us 
how — 

Mine  ear  -with  a good  pitance 
Is  fed  of  reading  of  romance 
Of  Idoyne  and  of  Amadas, 

That  whilom e were  in  case ; 

And  eke  of  others  many  a score 
That  loved  long  ere  I was  bore. 


But  it  is  unnecessary  to  collect 
instances  of  this  sort.  We  will 
now  turn  to  that  evidence  of  his 
close  acquaintance  with  the  Chival- 
rous Romances  which  Chaucer  has 
left  us,  because  that  evidence,  while 
it  shows  how  widely  well  known 
the  Romances  were,  shows  also  that 
a term  was  threatened  to  their 
popularity. 

We  all  remember  how,  as  the 
pilgrims  are  riding  towards  Canter- 
bury and  telling  their  tales  under 
the  direction  of  mine  host  of  the 
Tabard,  the  poet  himself  is  called  to 
the  front,  and  ordered  to  take  his 
turn. 

Then  he  begins  with  a piece 
which  is  in  fact  a most  cunning  and 
accurate  parody  of  a Romance  of 
Chivalry.  As  has  been  remarked 
by  an  editor  of  Chaucer,  ‘ Sir  Thopas 
appears  to  be  the  beau  ideal  of  a 
knight ; he  does  everything  which 
a knight  should  do  according  to  the 
most  approved  plan.  Even  the 
forest  through  which  he  rides  is  a 
“model  ” forest,  in  which  the  most 
incongruous  species  of  birds  sport 
and  sing ; and  nutmegs,  cloves,  and 
cinnamon  grow  spontaneously. 
The  knight  himself,  as  in  duty 
bound,  falls  on  “love-longing;”  but 
no  earthly  beauty  being  worthy  of 
him,  he  must  love  an  “ elf-queen.” 
Then  comes  the  meeting  with  the 
giant,  the  challenge,  the  arming  of 
the  knight,  which  is  described,  even 
to  the  putting  on  of  his  shirt  and 
breeches,  all  conducted,  according 
to  rule,  to  the  sound  of  music  and 
the  recitation  of  “ Romances  that 
ben  reales.”  His  disdain,  after  the 
example  of  Sir  Percival,  of  the 
luxury  of  bed  and  his  repose  under 
the  canopy  of  Heaven,  with  his 
helmet  for  a pillow  and  water  from 
the  well  for  his  drink,  while  his 
horse  feeds  beside  him  “ on  herbes 
fine,”  are  all  indispensable  to  his 
character.’  The  piece  is  written  in 
a favourite  Romance  metre — in  the 
metre  which  with  certain  modifi- 
cations Sir  Walter  Scott  employed 
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in  his  Marmion.  Not  only  are  its 
metre  and  its  incidents  pure  mi- 
micry, bnt  also  its  style  and 
language.  It  opens  in  the  most 
orthodox  manner  : 

Listen,  lordings,  in  good  intent 
And  I will  telle  verament 
Of  mirthe  and  solace ; 

All  of  a knight  was  fair  and  yent, 

In  battle  and  in  tournament ; 

His  name  was  Sir  Thopas. 

The  following  passage  is  import- 
ant to  us  as  mentioning  some  at  least 
of  the  most  popular  poems  of  the 
day: 

Men  speak  of  Romances  of  price 
Of  Horn  Child  and  of  Ypotis, 

Of  Bevis  and  Sir  G-uy, 

Of  Sir  Libeaux  and  Pleindamour  ? 

But  Sir  Thopas  beareth  the  flour 
Of  real  chivalry. 

Then  the  story  of  Sir  Thopas  is 
resumed  until  mine  host’s  patience 
is  completely  exhausted : 

No  more  of  this,  for  G-oddes  dignity  ! 

And  the  poet,  thus  peremptorily  re- 
buked, proceeds  to  narrate  in  prose 
The  Tale  of  Melibeus. 

Chaucer  thus  laughed  at  the  old 
Romances  in  which,  as  we  have 
.seen,  his  century  abounded,  and 
laughed  at  them  on  the  strength  of 
no  imperfect  knowledge.  Already 
the  idea  of  something  weightier  and 
more  dignified  in  form,  more  finished 
.and  artistic  in  spirit,  had  presented 
itself  to  his  mind,  and  found  a 
welcome  there.  The  two  great 
foreign  literatures  of  his  time  were 
those  of  France  and  of  Italy.  In 
the  France  of  his  day,  the  age  of 
chivalrous  Romances  was  going  or 
gone  by.  Norman  France  had 
wearied  of  its  old  loves.  Their 
great  era  in  that  country  was,  as 
has  been  stated,  the  thirteenth 
century.  A new  style  of  literature 
had  in  part  at  least  superseded  them 
in  the  fourteenth.  By  far  the  most 
famous  poem  produced  in  France  in 
the  fourteenth  century  was  the 


Roman  de  la  Rose — an  allegorical, 
satirical,  didactic  work.  This  poem1 
Chaucer  translated  into  English, 
He  was  therefore  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  French  taste  of 
his  time,  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  was  greatly  influenced  by  it, 
especially  in  his  earlier  manhood. 
In  his  later  years,  he  was  still  more 
profoundly  influenced  by  the  litera- 
ture of  Italy — -the  first  great  litera- 
ture of  modern  Europe.  Dante’s 
supreme  work  was  written,  or  begun 
to  be  written,  probably  some  two 
score  years  before  Chaucer  was 
born  ; Petrarch  and  Boccaccio  were 
respectively  some  thirty-five  years 
and  twenty-five  years  Chaucer’s 
seniors.  It  is  most  probable  that 
our  poet  was  personally  acquainted 
with  the  former.  He  had  travelled 
in  Italy  on  diplomatic  missions,  and, 
even  if  there  were  no  evidence  on 
the  matter,  we  might  be  fairly  sure 
he  would  seek  to  see  his  great 
fellow-genius.  But  whether  there 
was  any  personal  friendship  or  not 
between  him  and  Petrarch,  it  is 
certain,  from  testimony  furnished 
by  his  works,  that  he  had  acquired 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
great  new-born  Italian  literature. 
He  refers  several  times  to  Dante ; 
he  refers  often  to,  and  quotes  from, 
Petrarch  ; he  translates,  after  his 
own  fashion,  whole  works  of  Boc- 
caccio. In  Italy  the  traditions  of 
the  old  classical  period  had  never 
wholly  expired  ; the  light  of  the 
Augustan  age  had  never  utterly  died 
out  ; the  memory  of  Yergil  had 
never  been  totally  obliterated.  Dur- 
ing the  centuries  when  chivalrous 
Romances  flourished,  as  we  have 
seen,  in  France  and  in  England,  when 
they  flourished  vigorously  in  Suabia, 
even  so  late  as  their  flourishing  in 
Spain,  they  found  no  encouragement 
in  Italy.  The  long-lived  pervading 
influence  of  Rome  had  checked  the 
growth  and  blossoming  of  the  legends 


1 Some  modern  scholars  doubt  whether  the  extant  version  is  Chaucer’s  work.  Hig 
version  is  lost,  perhaps. 
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which  tbe  barbarians  who  crossed  tbe 
Alps  carried  with  them,  no  less  than 
those  who  had  passed  over  the  Pyre- 
nees, the  Rhine,  the  Northern  Sea. 
Moreover,  Italy  for  certain  reasons 
was  less  affected  by  the  Crusades  than 
any  other  country  ofW estern  Europe, 
except  perhaps  Spain,  which  had  a 
crusade  to  carry  on  at  home.  The 
influence  of  the  Troubadours  upon 
Northern  Italy  was  no  doubt  con- 
siderable ; by  them,  beyond  contro- 
versy, all  its  three  great  writers  of 
the  fourteenth  century  were  deeply 
impressed ; but,  at  least  in  the  times 
of  which  we  now  speak,  the  works 
of  the  Trouveres  had  gained  but 
feeble  hold  upon  Italy*  The  land 
of  Vergil  cared  very  little  for 
what  Chaucer  makes  the  host  call 
their  4 doggerel  rimes.’  It  aspired 
after  poetical  forms  less  slight  and 
flimsy.  Eventually  it  adopted  for 
its  material  legends  of  the  Carlovin- 
gian  Cycle  ; but  to  the  end  it 
rejected  the  form  in  which  they 
circulated  in  their  native  country. 
With  Italy’s  fine  scorn  for  the  light 
measures  of  the  Romancers,  Chaucer 
was  penetrated.  The  striking  con- 
trast between  his  earlier  and  later 
works  may  be  accounted  for  by 
considering  the  impressions  of  this 
Italian  influence  upon  him.  In  fact, 
he  heard  in  Italy  the  first  sounds 
of  that  Revival  of  Ancient  Learning 
and  Literature,  which  no  long  time 
after  his  death  changed  the  face  of 
Europe.  And  we  have  dwelt  so 
long  on  this  Italian  influence, and  its 
power  over  Chaucer,  because  it  was 
in  reality  but  the  prelude  of  an 
influence  which  eventually  proved 
fatal  to  the  popularity  of  the  Ro- 
mances of  Chivalry.  Already  then, 
towards  the  close  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  the  breath  of  ridicule  had 
been  breathed  on  the  simple  nursery 
epics,  which  the  Early  Middle  A ges 
had  produced.  And  yet  they  were 
not  to  be  utterly  laughed  down  for 
many  a long  day.  They  were  to 
undergo  many  metamorphoses,  but 
in  some  sort  they  were  to  live  on 


for  many  a century.  The  spirit  of 
chivalry  died  hard  ; not  less  easily 
passed  awa^  the  works  embodying 
that  spirit. 

We  ought,  perhaps,  just  to  men- 
tion here  two  species  of  the  Chival- 
rous Romance  which  appeared  in  the 
fourteenth  century.  These  are  what 
are  called  by  Warton,  in  his  History 
of  English  Poetry,  the  Historical 
and  the  Heraldic  Romance.  In  the 
one,  historical  events  of  the  day,  or 
of  a day  only  just  set,  are  treated  in 
the  Romance  style.  Perhaps  the 
poem  written  by  the  North  British 
Poet  Barbour,  in  honour  of  Bruce,  is 
the  greatest  work  o,f  this  kind.  How 
easy  the  transition  from  History 
to  Romance,  anyone  may  see  who 
reads  Froissart'’ s Chronicles.  At  an 
earlier  period  such  a work  would 
have  provided  material  for  a host 
of  Romance-writers.  The  Black 
Prince  is  just  such  a one  as  the 
soul  of  the  old  Romancer  would 
have  loved.  The  other  species  of 
Romance  named  above,  the  Heral- 
dic, pays  special  attention  to  the 
description  of  coats  of  armour,  cos- 
tumes, precedence,  and  other  such 
matters  as  the  fashion  of  its  day 
conceived  to  be  of  interest. 

One  more  remark  must  be  made 
before  we  quit  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury— the  culminating  century  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  We  must  point 
out  how,  side  by  side  with  the  Chival- 
rous Romances,  there  .was  growing 
up  a sort  of  rude  Popular  Romance. 
Knighthood  was  the  grand  subject  of 
the  former,  Yeomanry  of  the  latter. 
The  yeomen,  too,  would  have  their 
ideal  hero,  and  their  cycle  of  songs 
about  him.  Their  hero — the  com- 
mon people’s  Arthur — was  Robin 
Hood,  the  famous  archer.  The 
poetic  form  in  which  his  cycle  is 
composed,  is.  yet  slighter  and  more 
careless  than  that  in  which  his 
courtly  prototype  is  celebrated. 
There  is  another  people’s  hero 
whom  it  is  right  to  mention  here. 
This  is  Piers  the  Ploughman,  the 
hero  of  the  more  serious  and  earnest 
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among  the  common  people.  One 
of  the  most  powerful  poems  the 
Middle  Ages  have  bequeathed  to  us 
is  devoted  to  his  celebration.  His 
name  was  well  known  amongst  the 
leaders  of  the  great  popular  move- 
ment which  broke  out  in  the  reign 
of  Richard  the  Second.  When  the 
lower  classes  of  this  country  were 
learning  to  work  out  for  themselves 
their  political  salvation,  when  they 
were  awaking  to  the  necessity  of 
self-reliance,  and  daring  to  make 
conditions  with  their  masters,  the 
picture  of  Piers  the  Ploughman 
presented  to  them  in  Langland’s 
poem — if  one  Langland  was  its 
author — of  the  Ploughman  able  to 
guide  into  the  way  of  truth,  when 
all  the  professional  guides  proved 
miserably  at  fault,  must  have  been 
eminently  suggestive.  The  number 
of  early  MS.  copies  of  that  poem  is 
very  great  ; and  it  is  noticed  of 
them  for  the  most  part  that  they 
are  executed  on  inferior  material,  as 
if  for  the  use  of  no  wealthy  readers. 
Other  poems  appeared  subsequently, 
with  this  same  Ploughman  as  their 
centre  and  hero. 

And  now  we  come  to  that  cen- 
tury in  whose  process  the  Middle 
Ages  ended  and  modern  times  be- 
gan. It  was  a century,  not  of 
great  literary  production,  but  rather 
of  preparation,  both  here  and  in  the 
kingdoms  of  the  Continent.  For 
the  Chivalrous  Romances,  they  were 
still  generally  popular  throughout 
it,  though  less  so  at  the  end  than 
at  the  beginning.  The  popular 
rival  of  the  Romance — the  ballad — 
was  gradually  encroaching  on  their 
monopoly.  However,  Romances 
were  still  written,  still  adapted 
from  the  French.  But  the  times 
were  rapidly  changing  ; earthquake 
was  following  earthquake  ; pictures 
of  life  which  had  once  some  truth 
in  them  were  now  becoming  false — 
false  in  fact,  false  in  sentiment. 
The  society  of  which  the  romances 
of  chivalry  were  once  to  some  ex- 
tent the  reflections,  was  breaking 


up.  The  old  order  was  giving 
place  to  a new  ; the  literature  pecu- 
liar to  it  was  losing  all  its  force  and 
meaning.  Chivalry  was  decaying, 
with  all  its  glories,  with  all  its 
vanities,  with  all  its  phantasies. 

Ah  ! my  Lord  Arthur,  whither  shall  I go  ? 
Where  shall  I hide  my  forehead  and  my 
eyes  ? 

For  now  I see  the  true  old  times  are  dead, 
When  every  morning  brought  a noble  chance, 
And  every  chance  brought  out  a noble 
knight. 

Such  times  have  been  not  since  the  light 
that  led 

The  holy  elders  with  the  gift  of  myrrh. 

But  now  the  whole  Round  Table  is  dissolved,. 
Which  was  an  image  of  the  mighty  world ; 
And  I,  the  last,  go  forth  companionless, 
And  the  days  darken  round  me,  and  the- 
years 

Among  new  men,  strange  faces,  other  minds. 

Caxton  exclaimed,  when  be  saw 
the  customs  of  chivalry  falling  into 
desuetude  and  oblivion : 

Oh,  ye  knights  of  England,  where  is  the 
custom  and  usage  of  noble  chivalry  that 
was  used  in  those  days?  What  do  ye  now 
but  go  to  the  baynes  and  play  at  dice  ? And 
some,  not  well  advised,  use  not  honest  and 
good  rule,  against  all  order  of  knighthood. 
Leave  this,  leave  it ! and  read  the  noble 
volumes  of  St.  Graal,  of  Lancelot,  of 
Galaad,  of  Trystram,  of  Perse  Forest,  of 
Percyval,  of  Gawayn,  and  many  more ; 
there  shall  ye  see  manhood,  courtesy,  and 
gentleness.  And  look  in  latter  days  of  the 
noble  acts  sith  the  Conquest,  as  in  King 
Richard  days  Cceur  de  Lion,  Edward  I. 
and  III.,  and  his  noble  sons,  Sir  Robert 
Knolles,  Sir  John  Hawkwode,  Sir  John 
Chandos,  and  Sir  Gueltiare  Marny.  Read 
Froissart ; and  also  behold  that  victorious, 
and  noble  King  Harry  Y.  and  the  captains 
under  him,  his  noble  brethren  the  Earls 
of  Salisbury,  Montagu,  and  many  other 
whose  names  shine  gloriously  by  their 
virtuous  noblesse  and  acts  that  they  did  in 
the  order  of  chivalry.  Alas,  what  do  ye 
but  sleep  and  take  ease,  and  are  all  dis- 
ordered from  chivalry  ? 

But  these,  and  such  clamours  to 
recall  a departing  era,  profited 
nothing.  There  is  no  staying  the 
wheels  of  time.  And  he  who  uttered 
these  laments  and  adjurations  was 
himself,  however  unconsciously, 
more  than  any  other  Englishman 
of  his  time,  expediting  the  change 
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lie  so  zealously  deplored.  The  old 
Romances  of  Chivalry  received  a 
fatal  blow  from  the  printing-press 
— a blow  which  could  not  be  healed 
by  any  appeals  to  men’s  better 
feelings,  or  any  printed  editions  of 
the  old  works.  Then  that  revival 
of  learning,  whose  early  prognostics 
we  observed  in  Italy  in  Petrarch’s 
time,  which  duly  reached  its  full 
development  in  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries,  was  by  no 
means  favourable  to  this  artless 
literature.  There  were  other  events 
equally  hostile  to  it.  Probably  no 
fresh  Romances  were  written  after 
the  reign  of  Henry  VI. 

But  the  old  Romances  were  re- 
written. Ho  other  general  litera- 
ture had  yet  arisen  to  take  their 
place.  The  day  whose  breaking 
Chaucer  had  seemed  to  herald,  had 
not  yet  fully  dawned.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  in  the  earlier  course  of  the 
sixteenth,  the  romances  of  chivalry 
were  reproduced  in  prose.  Humer- 
ous  prose  versions  issued  from 
the  printing-presses  of  France 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  VIII. 
and  his  immediate  successors.  In 
England,  in  the  year  1485,  there 
came  from  Caxton’s  press  that  most 
memorable  work,  the  Histories 
of  King  Arthur , commonly  known 
as  the  Morte  d’ Arthur — a com- 
prehensive digest  of  the  Arthurian 
cycle — a work  which,  from  the  year 
of  its  appearance,  has  never,  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  for  some  years  of  the 
last  century,  wholly  lost  its  popu- 
larity : a work  most  familiar  to 
Spenser,  to  Milton,  and  to  certain 
great  poetical  spirits  of  our  father’s 
and  our  own  times.  Caxton’s  suc- 
cessor, Wynkyn  de  Worde,  twice 
reprinted  this  famous  compilation, 
in  1498  and  in  1529.  Three  other 
editions  appeared  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  one  from  the  press  of 
Copland  in  1557,  two  from  that  of 
East.  A seventh  edition  appeared 
in  1634.  Some  six  or  seven  edi- 
tions have  come  out  in  this  cen- 
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tury.  ‘After  that  I had  accom- 
plished and  finished  divers  histo- 
tories,’  says  Caxton  in  his  Prologue 
to  his  edition,  which,  as  we  have 
said,  was  published  in  1485,  the 
year  of  the  Battle  of  Bosworth, 

as  well  of  contemplation  as  of  other 
historical  and  worldly  acts  of  great  con- 
querors and  princes,  and  also  certain  books 
of  ensamples  and  doctrine,  many  noble  and 
divers  gentlemen  of  this  realm  of  England 
came  and  demanded  me  many  and  ofttimes, 
wherefore  that  I have  not  had  made  and 
emprinted  -the  noble  history  of  the  Saint 
Graal,  and  of  the  most  renowned  Christian 
King,,  first  and  chief  of  the  three  best 
Christian  and  worthy,  King  Arthur,  which 
ought  most  to  be  remembered  among  us 
Englishmen  before  all  other  Christian 
kings. 

(The  other  two  chief  and  worthy 
kings  are  Charlemagne  and  Godfrey 
of  Boulogne.)  The  printer  did  not 
consent  to  the  urging  of  these  divers 
and  noble  gentlemen,  till  they  had 
given  him  what  he  thought  convinc- 
ing proofs  that  Arthur  was  no  fable, 
but  a real  historical  personage.  Then 
‘ after  the  simple  cunning  that  God 
had  sent  to  him,  under  the  favour 
of  all  noble  lords  and  gentlemen,’ 
he  ‘ emprised  to  imprint  a book  of 
the  noble  histories  of  the  said  King 
Arthur  and  of  certain  of  his  knights, 
after  a copy  unto  me  delivered, 
which  copy  Sir  Thomas  Malory  did 
take  out  of  certain  books  of  French 
and  reduced  it  into  English.’ 
Malory’s  version,  as  we  learn  from 
the  conclusion  of  it,  was  finished  in 
1469  or  early  in  the  following 
year.  But  the  French  works  which 
mainly  formed  its  basis  were  com- 
posed in  the  reigns  of  Henry  the 
Second  and  Henry  the  Third  ; so 
that  in  fact  it  carries  us  back  in  some 
sense  to  the  twelfth  century,  and  as 
the  French  works  were  themselves 
but  the  transcripts  of  yet  older  le- 
gends, to  yet  earlier  centuries.  We 
say  in  £ some  sense,’  because  much 
of  the  spirit  which  actuates  Malory’s 
work  certainly  belongs  to  the  close 
and  not  to  the  opening  years  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  The  spirit  is  of  the 
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sun-set,  not  of  the  sun-rise:  it  is 
that  of  a requiem,  not  of  a nativity 
hymn.  It  looks  hack  with  tender, 
wistful,  regretting  eyes  on  days  by- 
gone for  ever — not  forward  with 
any  gaiety  of  hope  to  what  may  be 
coming,  or  around  it  with  any  exult- 
ant pride  at  what  is  present.  The 
times  pourtrayed  in  this  work  were 
dead,  the  picture  given  of  them  is,  as 
might  he  expected,  softened  and 
idealised.  Those  times  were  now  to 
be  used  to  point  a moral.  Caxton, 
in  another  passage  of  that  Prologue 
from  which  we  have  given  an  ex- 
tract above,  speaks  of  Malory’s 
account  of  them  in  very  much  the 
same  tone  as  that  in  which  Spenser 
thought  of  it,  and  reproduced 
it.  Roger  Ascham,  who  died  some 
fifteen  years  after  Spenser  was  horn, 
perused  the  work  with  cold  unfas- 
cinated eyes,  in  a very  different 
fashion  from  Spenser.  Being  a 
man  deeply  versed  in  the  new 
learning,  he  had  but  little  sympathy 
with  such  unlettered  productions, 
— ‘which,  as  some  say,’  to  quote 
his  own  words,  ‘ were  made  in  mon- 
asteries by  idle  monks  or  wanton 
Chanons  ; ’ he  recognised  nothing 
in  the  Morte  d’ Arthur  but  licentious- 
ness and  slaughter. 

This  is  good  stuff  (he  exclaims  with 
hitter  irony)  for  wise  men  to  laugh  at  or 
honest  men  to  take  pleasure  at.  Yet  I 
know  when  God’s  Bible  was  banished  the 
- Court,  and  Morte  Arthure  received  into  the 
Prince’s  chamber.  What  toys  the  daily 
reading  of  such  a book  may  work  in  the 
will  of  a young  gentleman  or  a young  maid 
that  liveth  wealthily  and  idly,  wise  men 
can  judge,  and  honest  men  do  pity. 

Not  less  bitterly  does  he  inveigh 
against  them  in  the  preface  of  his 
Toxojphilus , addressed  to  all  the  gen- 
tlemen and  yeomen  of  England.  But 
it  may  be  Ascham  is  blinded  by  his 
own  conceit,  when  he  talks  after  this 
manner.  No  pure  soul  was  ever 
tainted  by  the  reading  of  the  Morte 
$ Arthur.  Whatever  the  incidents 
of  the  book,  the  moral  tone  is  high 
and  reproachless  ; in  this  respect 


the  unreality  of  the  book  gives 
security.  But  it  is  saying  enough, 
and  infinitely  more  than  enough, 
for  the  defence  of  the  Morte  d' Arthur, 
that  it  was  a favourite  work  with 
Spenser  and  with  Milton. 

Spenser  derived  his  materials  for 
his  great  poem  mainly  from  this 
great  quarry,  though  he  was  ac- 
quainted also  with  what  other 
Romances  of  Chivalry  were  cur- 
rent in  his  days  — with  Bevis  of 
Hampton  and  others.  The  Ar- 
thurian cycle,  as  preserved  there, 
was  to  him  what  the  Carlovingian 
cycle  was  to  Ariosto,  what  that  of 
Amadis  to  Cervautes.  It  might  be 
interesting  to  consider  and  contrast 
the  different  treatments  of  the  Chi- 
valrous Romances  by  these  three 
great  masters.  The  Italian  adopts 
them  for  their  story’s  sake, and  deals 
with  them  accordingly;  whatever 
moral  professions  he  may  make,  he 
has  no  ulterior  purpose  at  heart.  The 
realistic  Cervantes  is  struck  by 
their  want  of  truthfulness  to  nature 
— by  the  great  gulf  that  divides 
them  from  actual  life  ; he  laughs 
them  to  scorn,  not  without  occa- 
sional twinges  of  remorse,  and 
almost  involuntary  admissions  of 
certain  charms  still  clinging  to  their 
faded  forms.  Lastly  our  Spenser, 
a poet  of  no  dramatic  nature,  and 
not  alienated  from  them,  but  per- 
haps rather  drawn  towards  them, 
by  that  very  unreality  which  pro- 
voked the  genial  laughter  of  the 
Spaniard — our  Spenser  recognised 
in  them  a most  apt  vehicle  for 
those  lofty  ethical  lessons  which 
he  made  it  his  high  business  to 
diffuse.  That  taste  for  allegory 
which  was  dominant  in  the  crowning 
century  of  the  Middle  Ages,  had  not 
died  out  in  Spenser’s  time.  It  had 
been  cultivated  continuously  ; it 
had  imbued  the  productions  of  our 
rising  drama ; it  powerfully  affected 
Spenser.  In  his  hands  the  Arthurian 
court  became  but  a grand  allegory. 
The  stout  old  knights-errant  were 
refined  into  mere  qualities  ; they 
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became  mere  moral  spectres,  vir- 
tuous shadows,  exemplary  ideas. 

Before  we  leave  the  sixteenth 
century,  we  must  mention  that 
though  all  through  it  the  prose 
translations  of  the  old  Romances 
were  gradually  surpassing  the 
poetic  versions  in  popularity,  yet 
the  poetic  versions  were  not  yet 
forgotten.  Many  of  them  were 
printed  by  the  successors  of  Caxton. 
Very  many  of  them  were  abridged, 
to  suit  the  taste  of  the  day.  The 
Romances  of  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries  were  contracted 
into  ballads  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
sixteenth,  and  in  this  shape  enjoyed 
a most  extensive  circulation.  How 
well  they  were  known  is  very 
clearly  shown  by  the  dramatists  ; 
allusions  and  quotations  abound  in 
their  plays.  We  can  all  recall  to 
mind  the  ‘ When  Arthur  first  in 
Court  began,’  ‘ Child  Roland  to 
the  dark  tower  came,’  and  other 
scraps  of  the  balladry  of  the  time 
in  Shakspeare.  These  popular 
abridgments  were  sung  up  and 
down  the  country  by  the  minstrel, 
and  by  his  successor  the  ballad- 
singer.  One  Richard  Sheal  is 
sometimes  called  the  last  of  the 
minstrels ; and  certainly,  if  an 
extant  original  piece  of  his  may  be 
taken  as  a specimen  of  the  style 
and  talents  of  the  fraternity,  he 
altogether  deserved  to  be  the  last. 
Gentlemen  of  his  profession  became 
more  and  more  superfluous  as  ability 
to  read  became  a more  common 
virtue. 

We  come  now  to  the  seventeenth 
century.  Milton  in  his  earlier 
years,  when  looking  round  for  a 
worthy  subject  for  the  great  poem 
which  it  was  the  darling  purpose 
of  his  life  to  compose,  for  whose 
composition  he  unweariedly  prepared 
and  matured  himself  through  many 
years,  turned  his  regard  first  to  that 
same  great  Arthurian  legend  that 
had  so  deeply  charmed  the  soul  of 
his  great  master,  * our  sage  and 
serious  Poet  Spenser,’  as  he  calls 
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him,  whom  he  dared  be  known  to 
think  a 1 better  teacher  than  Scotus 
and  Aquinas.’  In  two  of  his  Latin 
poems,  written  in  or  about  1639,  ^ 
announces  fully  the  theme  that  then 
attracted  him.  Elsewhere,  sketch- 
ing his  early  life,  in  answer  to 
the  audacious  slanders  of  an  un- 
scrupulous enemy,  he  tells  whither 
£ his  young  feet  wandered.’  ‘I 
betook  me,’  he  writes,  ‘among 
those  lofty  fables  and  romances 
which  recount  in  solemn  cantos  the 
deeds  of  knighthood  founded  by 
our  victorious  kings,  and  from 
hence  had  in  renown  all  over 
Christendom.’  In  II  Penseroso  he 
refers  to  Chaucer’s  Squire’s  Tale 
with  evident  admiration — a tale  left 
half-told  by  Chaucer,  but  completed, 
it  is  to  be  noted,  by  Spenser — and 
would  have  called  up  for  himself 
and  resung  other  poetry  also  of  that 
strain, 

If  aught  else  great  bards  beside 
In  sage  and  solemn  tunes  have  sung, 

Of  turneys  and  of  trophies  hung ; 

Of  forests  and  enchantments  drear, 

When  more  is  meant  than  meets  the  ear. 

The  great  epic  poem  was  at  last 
composed  with  a far  different  sub- 
ject than  that  originally  proposed 
by  its  author ; the  fascination  of 
the  old  Romances  was  in  part 
dispelled ; Milton  made  his  final 
election  truthfully  to  his  own 
nature  and  his  own  moral  and 
spiritual  environment.  Yet  we  can 
see  what  knowledge  he  had  gathered, 
what  pictures  his  imagination  had 
conceived  of  the  old  days  of  chivalry, 
when  he  speaks  of 

What  resounds 

In  fable  or  romance  of  Uther’s  son, 

Begirt  with  British  and  Armoric  knights 

or  when  he  compares  the  hall  of 
Pandemonium  to 

A covered  field  where  champions  bold 
Wont  ride  in  arm’d  and  at  the  Soldan’s 

chair 

Defied  the  best  of  Panim  chivalry 
To  mortal  combat  or  career  with  lance. 

Dry  den’s  earlier  plays  are,  in  a 
word,  as  Scott  describes  them, 
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dramatised  metrical  Romances.  The 
Romances  most  popular  in  his  day, 
and,  indeed,  for  some  time  before, 
were  of  Spanish  origin,  belonging 
to  the  cycle  of  Amadis  de  Gaul, 
which,  though  primarily  in  all 
probability  of  Portuguese  extraction, 
had  been  abundantly  cultivated  and 
expanded  in  Spain.  There  is  a 
highly  amusing  evidence  of  the 
favour  enjoyed  by  the  knightly  fic- 
tions of  the  Peninsula  in  a play  by 
Beaumont  and  Pletcher,  called  The 
Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle.  There 
a young  grocer  called  Ralph  appears 
perusing  Pahnerin  of  England  (it 
should  have  been  Palmerin  d' Oliva , 
for  from  it,  not  Palmerin  of  England , 
the  passages  quoted  come),  and 
presently,  to  the  intense  delight  of 
an  old  grocer  and  his  wife,  deter- 
mines to  turn  grocer  errant.  4 What 
brave  spirit,’  exclaims  the  high- 
minded  youth,  ‘ could  be  content  to 
sit  in  his  shop  with  a flappet  of 
wood  and  a blue  apron  before  him, 
selling  mithridatum,  that  might 
pursue  feats  of  arms,  and  through 
his  noble  achievements  procure 
such  a famous  history  to  be  written 
of  his  heroic  prowess  ? ’ So  he 
furnishes  himself  with  a pair  of 
squires  in  the  shape  of  two 
apprentices,  and  sets  forth.  He 
gets  into  some  difficulty  about  his 
hotel  bills ; for  the  times  were 
unenthusiastic,  and  innkeepers 
objected  to  knights  errant  that 
did  not  pay  their  way ; but  he 
manages  to  perform  some  great 
exploits. 

‘George  (says  the  old  grocer’s  wife), 
let  Ralph  travel  over  great  hills,  and  let 
him  be  very  weary,  and  come  to  the 
King  of  Cracovia’s  house  covered  with 
velvet,  and  there  let  the  king’s  daughter 
stand  in  her  window  all  in  beaten  gold, 
combing  her  golden  locks  with  a comb  of 
ivory ; and  let  her  spy  Ralph  and  fall  in 
love  with  him,  and  come  down  to  him  and 
carry  him  into  her  father’s  house,  and  then 
let  Ralph  talk  with  her ! ’ 

This  play  may  suggest,  perhaps, 
a suspicion  of  what,  in  fact,  befell 
the  Romances  of  Chivalry,  both 


in  their  metrical  and  their  prose 
shapes.  They  were  abandoned  by 
the  better  educated  classes  to  the 
admiration  of  the  common  people. 
They  fell  from  the  high  estate  they 
had  held  in  the  world  of  letters ; 
they  were  banished  from  the  fine 
society  which  had  once  so  eagerly 
countenanced  and  caressed  them ; 
they  found  a welcome  with  less 
well-lettered,  simpler . folk..  It  is 
certain  that  the  air  in  which  the 
author  of  the  Pilgrim’s  Progress 
grew  up  was  resonant  with  the 
songs  and  stories  of  Romance.  Bal- 
lad singers  were  going  to  and  fro 
about  the  country,  furnished . no 
doubt  with  songs  of  an  immediate 
political  import — for  ballads  in  those 
days  did  in  some  sort  the  work 
which  newspaper  articles  do  now — 
but  furnished  also  with  many  a 
rhymed  legend  of  the  olden  time, 
to  which  unlearned  crowds  listened 
with  rapt  ears.  Bunyan  may 
have  made  one  of  many  such  a 
crowd  in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try visited  by  him  with  the  itinerant 
tinker  his  father,  and  with . half 
unconscious  delight  heard  old  ditties 
which  were  to  bear  fruit  in  him 
passing  wonderful.  Moreover,  these 
same  old  pieces — these  fragments 
of  a decaying  literature — were  cir- 
culating in  Bunyan’ s time  in  the 
form  of  chap  books.  His  immortal 
allegory  is,  like  the  Faerie  Queene, 
but  a spiritual  romance  ; it  over- 
flows in  the  same  incidents,  ad- 
ventures, enterprises  that  compose 
the  medieval  tales,  curiously  inter- 
woven with  the  life- scenery  of  the 
Commonwealth  and  the  Restoration. 

Hot  again  did  the  seeds  of  Ro- 
mance, sown  by  the  wayside,  fall  into 
such  soil  as  the  mind  of  Bunyan. 

We  can  now,  when  our  space  is 
so  nearly  exhausted,  only  just  re- 
mind our  readers  of  the  once  famous 
popular  Heroic  Romances,  and  of 
the  famous  Comic  Romances,  which 
were  born  of  the  old  Romances  of 
Chivalry,  whose  history  we  have 
been  cursorily  reviewing.  The  old 
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prose  Romance,  interwedded  with 
what  was  called  the  Pastoral  Ro- 
mance— a form  of  literature  in  part 
originated  in  the  Middle  Ages,  in 
the  main  imitated  from  certain  late 
Greek  productions — reappeared  in 
the  form  of  such  works  as  Monte- 
mayor’s  Diana , and  Sidney’s  Ar- 
rndia.  From  these  works  the  heroic 
romance  was  directly  descended. 
We  suppose  no  living  person  has 
indulged  himself  in  the  complete 
perusal  of  the  twelve  volumes  of 
Cleojpatre  or  of  Pharamond ; the 
ten  of  Clelie ; the  1 twelve  huge  ’ 
ones  of  the  Grand  Gyrus.  Yet 
these  were  the  favourite  reading 
of  ladies  and  gentlemen  for  near 
a hundred  years — from  about  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  to  that 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  Their 
leading  characteristics  are  defined, 
by  one  who  in  her  day,  as  she 
says,  e drudged  through  them,’  and 
was  ‘ still  alive,’  to  be  unnatural 
representations  of  the  passions, 
false  sentimejits,  false  precepts, 
false  honour,  and  false  modesty, 
with  a strange  heap  of  impro- 
bable, unnatural  incidents,  mixed 
up  with  true  history,  and  fast- 
ened upon  some  of  the  great  names 
of  antiquity.  In  a word,  there  was 
but  slight  connection  between  them 
and  life  ; they  were  rife  with 
affectations;  they  were  dyed  deep 
with  a sort  of  mental  euphuism. 
Moliere  laughed  at  them;  Boileau 
exposed  and  derided  them.  Not 
being  founded  on  the  rock  of  truth 
to  nature,  they  soon  showed  signs 
of  decay,  soon  tottered  and  fell. 
Their  downfall  was  completed  in 
the  year  1740  by  the  out-coming 
of  a book  called  Pamela — a book 
written  with  no  lofty  design  of 
overthrowing  the  literary  dynasty 
then  in  power  and  founding  a new 
one ; and  yet  these  were  the  re- 
markable feats  it  achieved.  From 
that  day  the  novel  dethroned  the 
Heroic  Romance. 

As  for  the  Comic  Romance,  that 
naturally  enough  sprung  up  by  the 


side  of  the  Serious  one.  The  pre- 
posterous unreality  of  the  Chival- 
rous Romances,  especially  when  the 
lives  of  the  old  poems  were  pro- 
longed into  an  age  for  which  they 
Were  not  born — into  an  age  that  had 
little  and  decreasing  sympathy  with 
the  sentiments  out  of  which  they 
had  arisen — soon  awakened  laugh- 
ter. We  have  seen  how  Chaucer, 
who  lived  near  the  time  of  their 
greatest  prosperity,  himself  paro- 
died them,  though  his  contempo- 
raries, . perhaps,  sympathised  little 
with  his  ridicule.  No  wonder  if  in 
later  ages,  Rabelais,  Cervantes,  Scar- 
ron,  all  laughed  them  to  scorn.  Still 
less  wonder  if  other  writers  thought 
it  no  profanity  to  use  the  form  and 
machinery  of  them  for  their  own 
purposes,  as  eminently  Butler  used 
them — with  much  derision,  by  the 
way — when  he  sketched  the  famous 
knight,  Sir  Hudibras,  in  that  me- 
morable mock-romance  called,  with 
all  propriety,  after  its  hero.  The 
arguments  of  that  work  are  merely 
perverted  inventories,  so  to  say,  of 
the  contents  of  many  an  old  Ro- 
mance of  Chivalry. 

To  return,  for  one  last  moment, 
to  the  Chivalrous  Romances  them- 
selves. We  have  now  traced  their 
career  from  the  time  of  their  rise 
and  their  glory  to  the  age  of  their 
decay  and  obscurity ; from  the  time 
when  kings’  palaces  and  baronial 
halls  resounded  with  them,  to  that 
when  they  found  favour  only  with 
the  simplest  and  rudest  classes  of 
society ; from  the  time  when  they 
were  sung  by  the  medieval  minstrel, 
in  all  his  pride  and  splendour,  to  the 
gayest  audiences,  to  when,  in  marred, 
mutilated  form,  they  were  trolled 
forth  by  the  vagrant  balladmonger 
to  the  humblest  crowds  in  the  bye- 
lanes  and  among  the  hedges  of  the 
country.  In  the  last  century  there 
arose  generations  that  knew  not 
King  Arthur  and  his  Knights.  The 
Romances  of  Chivalry  sank  into 
deep  neglect.'  To  be  brief,  out  of 
this  obscurity  they  were  brought 
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once  more  into  the  light  by  the  vital 
change  of  literary  taste  and  feeling 
which  inevitably  accompanied  the 
tremendous  political  revolution  in 
the  midst  of  which  the  eighteenth 
century  closed.  About  the  beginning 
of  this  present  century  Europe  began 
to  recall  the  ‘ Old  Romances  sung 
beside  in  her  youth.’  The  long- 
forgotten  old  poems  were  in  some 
sort  brought  back  into  the  know- 
ledge of  men  by  one  who,  in  a word, 
as  a poet,  aspired  to  be  a nineteenth- 
century  Trouvere.  Scott  was  the  first 
minstrel,  to  use  the  word  as  he  uses 
it,  of  a modern  school  of  Romance. 
He  not  only  wrote  himself  pieces  in 
imitation  of  the  old  style,  but  he 
put  within  reach  genuine  pieces  of 
the  old  literature.  Since  his  time 
both  the  form  and  the  subjects  of  the 
ancient  Romances  have  been  re- 
peatedly set  before  us  by  Coleridge, 
Leigh  Hunt,  Byron,  Tennyson, 
Morris,  and  many  others, — some- 
times with  the  spirit  also,  but  often 
in  a purely  modern  fashion. 

And  now  this  rapid  historical 
survey  must  be  concluded ; nor  is 
there  time  now  to  speak  of  the  cha- 
racter of  this  old  literature.  We 
think  it  could  easily  have  been 
shown  that  it  possesses  certain  in- 


trinsic merits  besides  those  extrin- 
sic ones  which  it  has  been  my 
present  object  to  consider ; that 
amidst  many  weaknesses,  such 
as  must  be  looked  for  in  a poetry 
that  was  mainly  oral,  many  exu- 
berances, many  rusticities,  it  could 
yet  show  for  itself  many  graces 
such  as  can  never  cease  to  be 
winning;  that  there  is  a certain 
tenderness  and  pathos  in  the  voice 
of  it  such  as  cannot  but  still  move 
the  heart  of  him  who  hears  it  cry- 
ing in  the  far-away  wildernesses  of 
past  time.  Ancient  years  live  again 
for  us,  as  we  listen  to  this  voice 
the  faces  of  old  centuries  look  up 
blooming  and  bright.  But  of  such 
power  in  the  old  Chivalrous  Ro- 
mances we  may  not  now  speak.  It 
is  perhaps  a sufficing  testimony  for 
them  that  they  thus  have  won  the 
ear  of  successive  generations  of 
great  men.  The  world  has  not  let 
die  the  strains  of  them,  but  does  in- 
deed fulfil,  in  a high  sense,  the  pro- 
phecy contained  in  the  line  written, 
as  we  are  told,  on  the  famous  tomb- 
stone said  to  have  been  exhumed 
at  Glastonbury : 

Hie  jacet  Arturus,  rex  olim,  rexque  futurus. 
Here  Arthur  lies,  King  once,  and  King  to  be^ 
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IN  spite  of  tbe  check  received  by 
the  events  in  Paris,  the  Interna- 
tional continued  to  flourish.  Many 
of  its  members  had  perished  during 
the  last  days  of  the  Commune,  many 
were  in  exile  or  in  prison,  and  not  a 
few  had  seceded  from  the  Associa- 
tion, unable  to  reconcile  themselves 
with  the  manifesto  of  the  London 
Council.  But  it  throve,  never- 
theless, and  the  work  of  propa- 
gandism  was  never  more  vigorously 
carried  on  than  at  this  time.  We 
hear  of  new  sections  forming  in 
remote  countries  and  districts  of 
Europe,  in  the  far  West,  and  even  in 
Australia  and  New  Zealand.  But 
particularly  in  Spain  great  progress 
had  been  made,  despite  the  nume- 
rous restraints  and  persecutions  of 
the  various  sections.  In  Denmark 
also  the  movement  spread,  although 
public  feeling  was  so  much  against 
it  that  the  printers  of  Copenhagen 
refused  to  print  the  organ  of  the 
Association,  called  the  Socealisten. 
In  Italy  the  Pope  concerned  himself 
about  the  matter,  and  said,  in  reply 
to  a deputation  of  Swiss  who  had 
waited  upon  him  with  congratula- 
tions : 

Your  country  is  a country  of  much  liber- 
ty, and  gives  refuge  to  many  bad  men.  I 
allude  to  the  members  of  the  International. 
They  would  subvert  all  law  and  order, 
and  would  like  to  treat  all  Europe  as  they 
have  treated  Paris.  Yes,  those  gentlemen 
of  the  International — who  are  not  gentle- 
men— are  the  incarnation  of  evil,  and  the 
only  thing  we  can  do  for  them  is  to  pray 
for  them. 

Later  the  following  letter  was  re- 
ceived from  General  Garibaldi : 

My  dear  Friends, — Please  accept  my 
thanks  for  the  conferment  of  the  title  of  ho- 
norary member  of  the  International  "Work- 
ing Men’s  Association. 

Ever  yours, 

Giuseppe  Garibaldi. 
Caprera,  February  6,  1872. 

But  it  was  chiefly  in  Prance 


that  public  attention  had  become 
anxiously  fixed  on  the  coalition, 
almost  as  much  feared  as  that  of  the 
dread  power  symbolised  by  a dag- 
ger whose  point  was  everywhere, 
and  whose  hand  was  at  Rome. 

How  much  statesmen  individually, 
or  the  nation  at  large,  dreaded  and 
distrusted  it,  may  be  gathered  from 
the  elaborate  reports  on  the  causes 
of  the  insurrection  of  March,  drawn 
up  and  published  by  order  of  the 
National  Assembly,  before  alluded 
to.  A considerable  portion  of  this 
ponderous,  though  interesting,  vo- 
lume is  dedicated  to  the  Interna- 
tional ; but  more  interesting  still, 
and  certainly  throwing  more  light 
on  the  subject,  as  a whole,  are 
the  speeches  of  Tolain,  then  Deputy 
of  the  Seine,  who  eloquently  de- 
fended the  right  of  association  in 
the  Chamber.  A law  was  pro- 
posed, having  for  its  object  the 
entire  suppression  of  the  Interna- 
tional ; and  Tolain,  in  spite  of  many 
interruptions  and  not  a few  sneers 
and  insults,  made  an  admirable 
apology  on  its  behalf.  The  Inter- 
national he  described  as  the  scape- 
goat of  Europe,  and  with  much 
patience  and  good  temper  he  bore 
the  attacks  made  upon  him,  quietly 
bringing  forward  one  argument 
after  another.  In  the  first  place, 
Tolain  showed  how  associated  la- 
bour was  a natural  consequence 
of  associated  capital,  and  how 
capitalists,  under  different  circum- 
stances, and  without  being  charged 
with  want  of  patriotism,  had  been 
permitted  to  develop  international 
competition,  at  the  expense  often 
of  national  labour.  There  was  surely 
nothing  extraordinary  in  workmen 
claiming,  on  their  side,  the  right  to 
coalesce  with  those  of  other  coun- 
tries, so  as  to  raise  their  wages  and 
shorten  their  hours  of  work. 

He  denied  that  there  was  any 
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proof  of  the  International  having 
created  strikes  ; the  funds  of  the 
Association,  as  has  been  showed, 
aided  workmen  on  strike  or  if  locked 
out,  but  they  did  not  originate 
them ; and  this  fact,  more  than  any 
other,  its  adversaries  are  unwilling 
to  believe.  Take  the  Creuzot  strikes 
as  an  example.  The  Creuzot  strike 
was  imputed  to  the  International, 
because  Assi  had  played  a leading 
part  in  it,  and  Assi  was  afterwards 
an  Internationalist.  But  when  the 
strike  took  place,  it  was  not  so. 
Assi,  on  being  asked  at  the  Tri- 
bunal if  he  belonged  to  the  Asso- 
ciation, emphatically  denied,  say- 
ing : ‘ I have  as  yet  had  nothing  to 
do  with  it,  but  as  soon  as  I am  set 
at  liberty  I intend  becoming  a 
member.’  The  minority  of  the 
Commune  who  protested  against 
the  Comite  Centrale,  consisted  most- 
ly of  Internationalists.  Tolain  fur- 
ther showed  how,  at  an  important 
reunion  of  these  members,  after  an 
animated  discussion,  they  decided, 
as  a body,  to  support  the  minority. 
The  emeutes  of  the  31st  October  and 
the  22  nd  January  were  undeniably 
the  work  of  the  Blanquist  party. 
Of  the  Commune,  eighteen  mem- 
bers only  belonged  to  the  Inter- 
national. How,  then,  could  it 
be  affirmed  that  it  had  been 
mainly  instrumental  in  bringing 
about  the  insurrection  of  March, 
and  the  after  events,  so  deplorable 
in  themselves,  and  so  damaging 
to  the  cause  of  the  working  classes 
generally  ? With  regard  to  the 
present  position  of  French  work- 
men, it  was  not  to  be  denied  that 
the  development  of  wealth  and  in- 
dustry witnessed  during  the  last 
twenty  years  had  far  from  im- 
proved their  circumstances,  in  pro- 
portion as  it  has  enriched  the 
classes  above  them.  Thus  the  daily 
wages  of  tailors  in  1846  was  3 fr. 
60  c.,  whilst  in  i860  it  was  4 fr. 
25  c.,  but  the  price  of  provisions 
and  rent  were  enormously  in- 
creased. 


In  conclusion  (pleaded  M.  , Tolain 
passionately)  it  is  precisely  because  the 
right  of  association  is  necessary,  gentle- 
men, and  because  it  is  natural,  that  I 
affirm  that  the  proposed  law  has  no  ar- 
gument in  its  favour.  It  is  for  you  to 
determine  what  ought  to  be  the  rules  of 
association,  but  do  not  enact  a special  law 
against  the  International,  which  instead  of 
acting  against  it  will  act  in  its  favour ; for, 
as  I said  to  you  in  the  beginning,  your 
rigour  will  indefinitely  prolong  its  tradi- 
tion. 

Ho  special  law  was  passed  ; but 
that  in  existence,  prohibiting  in 
France  meetings  of  more  than 
twenty  persons,  does  of  course 
hamper  the  movement. 

In  an  ably  written  paper  published 
somewhat  between  the  fall  of  the 
Commune  and  the  Congress  of  the 
Hague,  and  written  by  Mr.  John 
Hales,  then  general  secretary, 
the  organisation  and  principles 
of  the  Association  are  clearly  set 
forth.  The  programme  is  eminently 
Socialistic,  and  shows  how  far  the 
Internationals,  even  of  the  more 
moderate  type,  had  marched  in  that 
direction.  The  objects  of  the  Associa- 
tion are,  as  set  forth  by  Mr.  Hales, 
to  unite  in  one  fraternal  bond  the 
workers  of  all  countries,  irrespective 
of  all  differences  of  colour,  creed,  or 
nationality ; everything  which  draws 
a line  or  sets  up  a banner  between 
members  of  the  great  human  family 
is  opposed  to  the  principles  of  the 
International.  One  who  is  a 
nationalist  cannot  possibly  be  an 
Internationalist.  At  the  same  time 
the  Society,  recognising  federation 
as  the  true  basis  of  government,  of 
necessity  advocates  the  right  of 
every  locality  to  administer  its  own 
affairs.  The  following  points, 
having  been  discussed  and  adopted 
by  the  various  Congresses,  may  be 
said  then  to  form  the  platform  of  the 
International : 

(1)  The  total  abolition  of  all  class  rule 
and  class  privileges.  (2)  Complete  poli- 
tical and  social  equality  of  both  sexes. 
(3)  Nationalisation  of  the  land  and  all  in- 
struments of  production.  (4)  Eeduction 
of  the  hours  of  labour  to  at  most  eight 
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hours  a day,  so  as  to  allow  time  for  improve- 
ment and  recreation.  (5)  Education  to  be 
undertaken  by  the  State  ; to  be  obligatory, 
gratuitous,  and  secular.  (6)  The  substi- 
tution of  a system  of  direct  taxation  based 
upon  property.  (7)  The  nationalisation  of 
money.  (8)  The  abolition  of  all  standing 
armies,  as  being  provocative  of  war  and 
opposed  to  the  principles  of  civilisation. 
(9)  The  adoption  of  the  principles  of 
associative  production,  with  a view  to  sus- 
pending the  present  system  of  capitalist 
production  and  the  abolition  of  wages’ 
slavery. 

One  of  the  principles  enunciated 
by  Mr.  Hales  is  the  investiture  of 
the  supreme  power  in  the  General 
Congress — a principle  violated 

soon  after  by  the  centralisation 
party  at  the  Hague.  Mr.  Hales  dis- 
claimed, and  justly,  the  appellative 
of  a secret  society,  so  often  be- 
stowed on  the  International,  the 
truth  being  that  the  Congresses 
were  always  open  to  the  public  and 
the  proceedings  of  the  General 
Council  published  in  their  own 
newspapers. 

The  next  Congress  took  place  at 
the  Hague  in  September  1872,  and 
the  brief  notices  of  it  in  the  newspa- 
pers contrast  strikingly  with  the  vo- 
luminous report  of  the  Bale  Congress 
three  years  before.  Public  opinion 
and  public  feeling  were  against  the 
Association;  and  its  leaders  were 
not  likely  to  inaugurate  a wise 
and  conciliatory  policy.  They  re- 
presented, on  the  contrary,  those 
ideas  which,  as  we  have  seen,  widely 
differed  from  the  pacific  programmes 
of  the  earlier  stages,  and  even  these 
differed  from  each  other  in  important 
points.  Thus  it  came  about  that 
the  Congress  of  the  Hague  was  pro- 
nounced a complete  failure,  even  by 
the  Internationalists  themselves. 

The  place  selected  was  an  ano- 
maly, and  the  correspondents  of 
the  London  newspapers  graphically 
described  the  suspicion  with  which 
the  mysterious  Internationalists 
were  received.  Here,  in  this  quiet 
old  Dutch  town,  had  met  emis- 
saries of  that  society  pronounced, 
in  the  seventh  year  of  its  existence, 


to  be  more  formidable  than  the 
Jesuits,  a society  on  which  the  eyes 
of  all  Europe  were  turned,  and  which 
the  strongest  powers  dreaded.  All 
kinds  of  terrible  things  were  ex- 
pected of  the  ‘ monsters  ’ who  were 
to  arrive  in  September ; and  so 
greatly  had  the  feelings  of  the 
townspeople  been  worked  upon  by 
the  local  papers,  that  when  the  de- 
legates arrived,  no  one  was  willing 
to  take  them  in.  The  largest  batch 
arrived  from  England,  and  these 
delegates  were  followed  wherever 
they  went  with  the  utmost  curio- 
sity. Ultimately,  however,  accom- 
modation was  found,  and  though 
the  strangers  were  occasionally 
hissed  and  greeted  with  the  cries 
of  £ Lumpen-pack,  ’ and  upon  one 
or  two  occasions  some  attempt  was 
made  at  a demonstration,  everything 
went  off  peaceably  as  far  as  the  good 
people  of  the  Hague  were  concerned. 
Among  certain  of  the  working 
classes,  indeed,  the  Congress  was 
regarded  with  favour,  vague  hopes 
being  entertained  that  a rise  of 
wages  and  other  worldly  goods 
were  to  accrue  to  them  through 
the  agency  of  mysterious  Interna- 
tionalists.  In  order  to  protect  the 
delegates,  the  military  and  police 
forces  of  the  town  had  been  doubled 
— a precaution  doubtless  quite  unne- 
cessary, although  it  lent  importance 
to  the  occasion. 

Meantime  all  was  discord  within 
the  concert-hall  where,  for  several 
days  in  succession,  secret  sessions 
were  held,  the  curious  crowd  out- 
side carrying  away  reports  of  angry 
cries,  the  constant  tinkling  of  the 
President’s  bell  rising  above  them, 
and  various  other  signs  of  confusion 
and  tumult.  It  was  rumoured  that 
out  of  the  sixty  delegates,  half-a- 
dozen  had  come  without  proper  cre- 
dentials, and  the  verifying  of  these 
credentials  was  in  fact  the  business 
in  hand. 

When  at  last  the  secret  sittings 
were  over,  and  the  concert-hall  was 
thrown  open  to  the  public,  little  took 
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place  of  a nature  to  excite  public 
curiosity.  Tables  were  arranged 
round  the  walls,  at  which  sat  the 
delegates,  surrounded,  as  an  eye- 
witness describes,  by  papers,  bread 
crumbs,  beer,  and  seltzer  water. 
Next  to  the  President  (Ranvier) 
sat  Dr.  Karl  Marx,  and,  with 
the  accustomed  deference  paid  to 
women  at  these  meetings,  the  pro- 
ceedings did  not  begin  till  Madame 
Marx  and  her  daughters  had  taken 
their  seats.  Ranvier’s  opening 
speech — which  was  immediately 
translated  into  German,  English, 
and  Dutch — consisted  principally 
in  a short  but  enthusiastic  defence 
of  the  Commune.  Persecution, 
said  Ranvier,  had  been  a hard  but 
really  kind  friend  in  winnowing 
the  chaff  from  the  wheat,  and  hold- 
ing up  to  the  applauding  respect  of 
future  ages  this  little  band  of  vir- 
tuous enthusiasts  who  were  sacri- 
ficing all  for  the  benefit  of  their 
fellow-men.  The  roll  of  names  was 
then  called  out,  whereupon  it  was 
found  that  three  English  delegates 
were  absent,  having  returned  to  their 
work,  doubtless  in  disgust  at  the 
time  taken  up  in  the  secret  sittings. 
Other  speeches  were  made  much  in 
the  same  strain,  and  it  was  easy  to 
see  that  whatever  the  new  Interna- 
tional might  be,  it  was  substantially 
different,  both  in  the  spirit  and  in 
the  letter,  from  the  old,  Theunani- 
unity  that  formerly  prevailed  in 


these  Congresses  was  gone,  and  the 
leading  characteristics  were  so  far 
modified  that,  out  of  the  sixty  dele- 
gates assembled,  hardly  a dozen 
could  be  counted  who  gained  their 
livelihood  by  manual  labour.  In 
fact,  this  was  no  International  Con- 
gress of  working-men  bent  on 
bringing  about  a federation  of 
trades’  unions,  and  thus  forming 
an  International  league  in  the  strug- 
gles of  labour  and  capital,  but  an 
assemblage  of  Red  Republicans, 
Communistic  teachers,  and  Socialist 
leaders  of  every  shade  of  opinion, 
who  were  here  assembled  from  all 
parts  of  the  world.  What  might 
have  been  expected  really  took 
place.  Little  practical  business 
was  done,  and  the  time  was  mainly 
occupied  in  the  striving  of  the  do- 
minant spirits  for  mastery ; the 
splitting  up  of  the  Association  into 
various  factions  was  the  result,  and, 
as  far  as  the  solution  of  economic 
questions  was  concerned,  the  In- 
ternational as  a power  was  hence- 
forth nil  and  void. 1 

It  soon  became  evident  to  out- 
siders that  warfare  was  in  the  camp, 
and  that  the  scattered  Federations 
were  in  rebellion  against  the  General 
Council.  The  General  Council 
wanted  nothing  short  of  absolute 
power,  and  the  Federations  were 
resolute  in  maintaining  their  auto-* 
nomy.  Political  action,  moreover, 
was  to  be  made  compulsory  on 


1 It  is  quite  clear,  from  a private  circular  printed  at  Geneva,  March  1872  (Les  pre- 
■ tendues  Scissions  dans  V Internationale,  circulaire  privee  du  Conseil  General  de  V Association 
Internationale  des  Travailleurs),  that  by  the  Internationalists  themselves,  the  contest 
at  the  Hague  was  fully  expected.  This  document  is  exceedingly  curious,  and  throws 
much  light  on  the  wheel  within  wheel  of  the  section  that  so  fatally  checked  the  progress 
of  the  Association.  Bakounine’s  influence  had  been  all  along  a baneful  one.  Except  for 
the  sake  of  vindicating  a principle,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  only  his  own  immediate 
followers  would  have  cared  to  stir  a finger  in  the  matter  of  his  expulsion.  His  so-called 
Ligue  de  la  Paix  et  de  la  Liberte  was  indeed  a hotbed  of  anarchical  and  Bed  Republican 
principles,  and  by  his  party  the  International  was  often  used  for  ends  quite  foreign  to 
its  principles. 

Bakounine  and  Guillaume  are  said  to  be  the  authors  of  a secret  alphabet  of  which 
their  section  made  use.  The  curious  in  such  matters  are  referred  to  L' Internationale, 
par  Oscar  Testut,  where  the  system  is  described  at  length,  and  the  cyphers  given  for 
names  of  important  personages,  towns,  &c.  Thus  we  find  Felix  Pyat  distinguished  as 
M.  D.  W-  445  ; Ledru  Rollin,  Madame  — , 444 ; Blanqui,  Madame  — , 446 ; and  so  on. 
The  dictionary  and  alphabet  are  exceedingly  simple. 
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every  member  of  the  Association, 
the  same  political  action  to  be  en- 
tirely directed  by  the  General  Coun- 
cil. Tn  other  words,  all  authority 
was  henceforth  to  be  centred  in 
the  person  of  Dr.  Karl  Marx. 

The  Times  correspondent  graphi- 
cally describes  the  fierce  War  be- 
tween the  General  Council,  anxious 
to  retain  its  despotic  rights,  and 
the  Federal  branches,  desirous  of 
introducing  new  delegates  into  the 
Society’s  councils,  and  thus  accord- 
ing it  comparative  openness  to  the 
world,  and  tearing  away  the  awful 
veil  under  which  its  movements 
were  concealed.  When  the  question 
was  put  to  the  vote,  Dr.  Marx  gained 
forty-two  votes  against  eight,  a suc- 
cess which  looked  like  a complete 
victory  ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
transference  of  the  seat  of  the 
General  Council  to  New  York  seemed 
to  annul  this  victory,  and  while  in 
the  letter  the  authority  was  voted, 
in  the  spirit  it  was  negatived. 

Another  fact  must  be  mentioned. 
The  majority  was  composed  almost 
exclusively  of  German  and  French 
delegates,  in  whose  countries  the 
Association  was  interdicted  by  law, 
and  by  representatives  of  German 
and  French  branches  in  England  and 
America ; whilst  the  minority  was 
almost  as  entirely  composed  of  dele- 
gates from  Federations  and  sections 
of  free  countries.  Thus  two  parties 
were  formed  having  divergent  aims  : 
the  so-called  Marxists  bent  on  a 
Communistic  reconstruction  of  so- 
ciety ; the  Federationists,  disowning 
the  leadership  of  Marx,  seeking 
only  to  better  their  own  political, 
social,  and  material  condition,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  British,  Swiss, 
Spanish,  and  Italian  representatives. 
But  the  General  Council  went 
farther  still,  and  Resorted  to  the 
extreme  measure  of  expelling  some 
of  its  members  ; the  consequence  of 
which  was  that  another  Congress 


2 Bulletin  de  la  Federation  Jurassienne  de 
October  i,  1872. 


was  summoned  at  St.  Imier  in 
Switzerland  the  week  following,  for 
the  purpose  of  forming  a ‘free 
Federation,’  i.e.  a Federation  inde- 
pendent of  the  General  Council  at 
New  York. 

The  Bulletin  de  la  Federation 2 
Jurassienne , published  a few  days 
later,  gives  a very  good  idea  of 
what  really  took  place  at  the  Hague, 
and  of  the  stormy  sittings  which 
resulted  so  disastrously  for  the 
Association.  After  details  of  the 
discussion  ending  in  the  triumph  of 
Marx  and  the  transference  of  the 
General  Council  to  New  York, 
came  a report  of  the  curious  indict- 
ment of  some  of  its  members,  which 
ended  in  the  expulsion  of  Bakounine, 
Guillaume,  and  others.  As  has 
been  seen,  the  International  dis- 
claimed secrecy  from  the  first,  and 
the  charge  against  Bakounine  and 
others  rested  on  the  alliance  they 
had  formed  with  the  Association 
being  a secret  one.  It  was  proved 
by  letters  and  other  documents 
that  Bakounine  had  tried  to  form, 
and  succeeded  in  forming,  a so- 
ciety called  the  Alliance,  having 
statutes  fundamentally  differing, 
both  from  a social  and  political 
point  of  view,  from  those  of  the 
International ; Citoyen  Bakounine 
was  accused  of  having  used  unfair 
means  for  the  purpose  of  appro- 
priating to  his  own  use  the  funds 
of  others — in  fact,  of  swindling 
(‘  que  le  citoyen  Bakounine  s’est  servi 
de  manoeuvres  frauduleuses  tendant  d 
s’  approprier  tout  en  par  tie  de  la 
fortune  d’autrui , ce  qui  constitue  le 
fait  d’ escroquerie  ’). 

The  latter  charge  against  Ba- 
kounine was  indignantly  repudiated 
by  his  followers,  and  was  said  to  be 
made  without  any  kind  Of  proof. 

‘ Here  then,’  says  a writer  in  the 
Bulletin , ‘is  a defamation  of  cha- 
racter pur  et  simple.  But  it  is 
useless  to  dwell  upon  it  for  a mo- 
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ment.  The  honour  of  Bakounine 
is  not  to  be  harmed  by  such  accusa- 
tions ! ’ 

This  document  is  as  curious  as 
any  ever  published  by  the  Associa- 
tion, and  throws  much  light  upon 
the  proceedings  at  the  Hague. 
Comic  incidents  were  not  want- 
ing. For  instance,  in  one  of  the 
stormy  discussions  on  the  powers 
of  the  General  Council,  Sorge, 
delegate  from  New  York,  after 
stating  that  the  General  Council 
ought  to  be  the  Etat  Major  of 
the  Association,  denounced  the 
opinions  of  those  who  declared  it 
to  need  no  head.  4 A head  we 
want,’  said  Sorge,  4 and  one  that 
has,  moreover,  plenty  of  brains  in- 
side,’ at  which  everybody’s  head 
was  turned  to  Marx  and  there  was 
a general  burst  of  laughter. 

Upon  another  occasion,  West,  a 
delegate  who  had  come  3,000  miles  to 
defend  his  principles,  was  unseated, 
because  spiritualism,  free  love,  and 
woman  suffrage  were  declared  to  be 
issues  foreign  to  the  aim  of  the  As- 
sociation. In  reply,  Mr.  West  asked 
the  Congress  then  present  whether 
the  Association  had  any  right  to 
trouble  itself  about  the  religious 
opinions  of  its  members,  and 
whether  the  Internationalists  would 
not  love  their  wives  and  live  with 
them  all  the  same  if  not  compelled 
by  law  ? 

Upon  another  occasion,  a German 
engineer  named  Cuno,  who  had 
lately  been  expelled  from  Milan 
for  being  an  Internationalist,  and 
had  to  pay  the  expenses  of  a 
police  escort  out  of  his  own 
pocket,  jumped  up,  and,  addressing 
himself  to  the  gallery,  said  some- 
thing in  Italian  in  an  excited  man- 
ner. When  he  had  done  there 
were  cries  of  4 Traduire ! ’ and  he  ex- 
plained himself  as  follows : — 

4 If  a certain  gentleman,  by  name 
Schramm,  Imperial  Consul  for 
Germany  at  Milan,  should  happen 
to  be  in  the  room,  he  is  requested 
to  meet  me  at  the  door  at  the  close 


of  this  meeting,  otherwise  I shall 
publicly  call  him  a thief.’ 

The  incident  caused  a good  deal  of 
amusement,  as  hardly  anyone  knew 
what  had  happened  between  Cuno 
and  the  Imperial  Consul  at  Milan. 
A Dutch  delegate  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Congress  to  the  dis- 
graceful conduct  of  the  editor  of 
the  Dagblad,  a Dutch  newspaper, 
which  fairly  brought  down  the 
house.  Instead  of  taking  his  seat 
in  the  reporters’  gallery,  he  had 
skulked  about  the  corners,  making 
unpleasant  reports  on  the  delegates,, 
and  stating  in  his  reports  that 
there  was  a smell  of  blood  in  the 
Assembly.  Perhaps  the  worthy 
editor  of  the  Dagblad  had  heard  the- 
speech  of  a French  delegate  named 
Vaillant,  which,  among  other 
violent  sentiments,  contained  the 
following : 4 The  Commune  would 
have  to  be  avenged,  and  when  that 
was  done,  other  countries  would 
follow ; in  this  way  the  bourgeois 
state  would  be  destroyed.’  Another 
delegate  began  in  the  same  strain, 
when  fortunately  the  crowd  rushed 
into  the  middle  of  the  room,  a 
patriotic  song  was  sung,  and  the 
delegates  left  as  fast  as  they  could. 
The  delegates,  who  had  arrived  in 
groups,  left  the  Hague  separately 
and  at  different  times — a fact  alone 
enough  to  arouse  suspicion  as  to 
the  harmony  of  the  proceedings* 
Dr.  Marx,  before  returning  to 
England,  presided  at  a meeting  at 
Amsterdam,  and  there  explained 
the  recent  transactions.  The  first 
point  carried  was  the  increase  of 
the  power  of  the  General  Council, 
which  was  necessary  for  the  con- 
trol of  sections.  The  centralisation 
of  the  movement,  he  said,  was 
absolutely  necessary,  and  also  in 
the  interests  of  the  working  people 
themselves.  He  therefore  invited 
all  those  who  did  not  already  belong 
to  the  Association  to  join.  The 
second  point  carried  by  the  Congress 
was  political  action  on  the  part  of 
the  working  class.  Before  the 
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working  class  conld  do  anything 
effectively  for  their  social  regenera- 
tion they  must  acquire  political 
power,  and  use  it  for  their  own 
purposes.  This  made  the  constitu- 
tion of  a separate  political  labour 
party  which  should  be  opposed  to 
or  distinct  from  all  other  political 
parties,  indispensable.  The  emanci- 
pation of  the  working  class  depended 
in  fact  on  separate  political  action. 
The  third  point  was  the  removal  of 
the  General  Council  to  New  York. 
This  had  been  necessary  to  secure 
the  independence  of  the  General 
Council,  by  freeing  it  from  the  fac- 
tions which  had  disturbed  Europe 
since  the  fall  of  the  Commune. 

Dr.  Marx  represented  these  de- 
cisions as  the  undisputed  verdict 
of  the  Congress,  the  opposition  not 
being  upon  that  occasion  allowed  to 
speak.  This  terminated  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Fifth  Congress,  of 
which,  on  the  ioth  of  September, 
the  Times  wrote  as  follows  : 

The  Congress  of  the  International  has 
had  a session,  short  but  sharp.  The 
result  has  in  a great  measure  realised 
the  least  flattering  expectations.  There 
has  been  a general  outbreak  of  all  the 
germs  of  dissension  which  the  International 
has  harboured  within  its  bosom  from  its 
earliest  institution.  It  had  not  many 
genuine  working  men  among  its  members. 
Whatever  good,  if  any,  there  may  be  in  a 
combination  of  working  classes,  either  of 
one  country  or  all  countries,  for  the  im- 
provement of  their  individual  and  general 
condition,  must  be  spoiled  past  remedy 
when  men  like  the  delegates  of  the  Hague 
have  been  appointed  or  have  appointed 
themselves  to  work  it  out.  The  question 
of  the  condition  of  the  working  classes  is 
purely  economical ; some  of  their  pretended 
representatives  would  make  it  political. 
The  aim  of  the  masses  is  simply  an  inter- 
national trades  union ; the  ambition  of 
their  leaders  would  turn  it  to  the  purpose 

of  a Communistic  revolution We 

cannot  help  looking  to  the  confusion  of  the 
Hague  Congress,  the  dissolution  of  the 
General  Council  and  the  removal  of  its 
mere  Rump  to  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
as  a proof  of  the  sound  understanding  and 
the  moral  sense  of  the  vast  majority  of  the 
working  classes  throughout  Europe.  We 
do  not  expect,  of  course,  to  have  heard  the 
last  of  the  International ; we  may  reckon, 


on  the  contrary,  on  its  stubborn  vitality,  its 
manifold  resources, and  its  versatile  instincts, 
for  indefinite  reproduction.  But,  at  any  rate, 
the  General  Council  that  met  at  the  Hague 
will  in  all  probability  never  re-assemble  as 
it  was  anywhere  in  the  world. 

But  if  the  attention  of  outsiders 
was  soon  directed  from  the  civil 
strife  going  on  within  the  In- 
ternational, it  was  otherwise  with 
its  sections.  A congress,  anti- 
autoritaire , of  Swiss,  French, 
Italian,  and  American  Federations 
was  held  at  St.  Imier,  in  Switzer- 
land in  the  following  week,  when 
the  resolutions  of  the  Congress  of 
the  Hague  were  rejected  in  toto , as 
being  unfair  and  not  in  accordance 
with  the  spirit  of  the  Association. 
The  expulsion  of  Bakounine  and 
Guillaume  was  protested  against, 
and  declared  to  be  the  result  of  a 
shameful  intrigue.  The  sections, 
moreover,  considering  that  there 
existed  in  the  bosom  of  the  Inter- 
national a tendency,  openly  mani- 
fested at  the  Hague — to  substitute 
the  principles  of  German  Com- 
munism, and  the  domination  of  its 
chiefs,  for  the  free  development 
and  spontaneous  organisation  of 
the  Association  ; that  the  majority 
have  cynically  sacrificed  all  the 
principles  of  the  Association  to  the 
ambitions  of  its  leaders ; and  that 
the  new  Council,  invested  with 
larger  powers  than  t those  claimed 
for  the  London  Council,  and  threat- 
ening to  destroy  the  unity  of  the 
International  by  violating  its  liberty 
— determined  to  reject  any  attack 
made  upon  their  free  action  by  the 
General  Council,  and  entered  into 
a compact  of  common  friendship 
and  solidarity,  having  for  its  object 
the  unity  of  the  International,  on 
which  its  freedom  depends. 

In  December  of  the  same  year  an 
address  to  the  branches  or  sections 
of  the  British  federation  was  drawn 
up  by  the  general  secretary  and  late 
delegate  at  the  Hague,  Mr.  John 
Hales,  in  which  one  of  the  resolu- 
tions framed  at  the  Hague  Congress 
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was  disclaimed — namely,  that  passed 
on  the  last  day  of  its  sitting,  when 
the  majority  of  delegates  had  left, 
making  political  action  obligatory 
on  all  members  of  the  International. 
This  would,  if  accepted — as  is  well 
put  in  the  address — have  the  effect 
of  turning  adrift  all  trades  unions 
and  such  other  social  organisations 
whose  rules  or  circumstances  compel 
them  to  be  neutral  upon  political 
questions.  In  the  first  place,  this  was 
a breach  of  faith,  for  many  trades 
unions  had  been  induced  to  affiliate 
themselves  with  the  International 
upon  the  understanding  that  their 
internal  action  should  not  be  inter- 
fered with,  and  neither  they  nor 
any  sections  were  ever  informed 
that  it  was  proposed  to  alter  the 
rules  upon  this  subject  or  upon  any 
other.  Again,  the  acceptance  of 
this  resolution  was  equivalent  to 
throwing  aside  one  of  their  best 
weapons  in  the  struggle  against 
capital.  Individually  and  col- 
lectively, the  Internationalists  were 
in  favour  of  political  action,  but  at 
the  same  time  the  fact  was  recog- 
nised, that  the  struggle  for  the 
emancipation  of  labour  has  many 
phases,  and  all  should  be  enrolled 
in  their  ranks  who  are  working 
towards  this  end.  Further,  it  was 
argued  that,  by  vesting  the  entire 
policy  in  a general  council  sitting 
at  New  York, -the  Congress  deprived 
the  different  federations  and  sections 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic 
of  the  right  they  possessed  to  decide 
upon  what  line  should  be  taken  in 
their  respective  countries.  In  fact, 
the  attitude  taken  by  the  Hague 
Congress  was  to  put  this  question  to 
all  the  members : Will  you,  or  will 
you  not,  accept  vital  changes  in 
the  organisation  of  the  Association 
made  without  your  consent  and 
without  deference  being  given  to 
your  opinions  ? 

A resolution  being  passed  to  con- 
voke a Congress  to  decide  upon 
the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  the 
resolutions  of  the  Congress  of  the 


-Hague,  a second  Congress  of  the 
British  Federation  was  held  in  Lon- 
don during  February  of  1873.  Many 
members  were  present,  and  among 
the  delegates  were  Hales,  Eccarius, 
and  Jung.  The  following  extracts 
from  the  correspondence  read  upon 
this  occasion,  and  printed  in  the 
Eastern  Post,  February  1 and  8, 
will  sufficiently  indicate  the  pre- 
vailing sentiment  of  the  English 
sections.  Normanby  writes  : 

It  seems  to  be  entire  despotism  in  any- 
body to  force  political  action  upon  others. 
As  for  a general  council  that  can  suspend 
a federation  or  a section  -without  giving  a 
reason,  that  is  advocating  liberty  and 
practising  despotism. 

Glasgow. — We  have  no  fear  but  that 
this  section  will  side  with  you.  Bath. — 
Whatever  course  you  take,  we  shall  certainly 
stand  or  fall  with  you.  Leicester. — We 

shall  do  what  we  can  to  get  the  section  to 
agree  to  the  proposal  in  your  circular.  Mr. 
Mottershead  writes  from  Manchester  : * I 
am  suffering  so  severely  from  sciatica  that 
it  will  be  impossible  to  attend  to-morrow. 
The  day  was  when  the  International  was 
the  indefinite  unknown  quantity  which  all, 
from  want  of  knowledge,  dreaded.  Marx, 
by  his  distrusted  and  distrusting  policy, 
has  exposed  its  weakness  before  the  public.’ 

In  long  addresses  Citizens  Jung 
and  Hales  reported  on  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Hague  Congress, 
more  especially  with  reference  to 
the  conduct  of  Dr.  Marx.  The 
former  stated  that  after  the  Congress 
he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  have 
nothing  more  to  do  with  the 
International,  but  was  induced  to 
join  it  to  prevent  the  English 
Federal  Council  from  falling  into 
the  arms  of  Bakounine.  Eccarius 
fully  endorsed  what  had  been  said, 
and  the  meeting  ended  with  a 
repudiation  of  the  course  pursued 
at  the  Hague  and  its  nominee,  the 
so-called  General  Council  of  New 
York,  and  with  an  organisation  of 
the  new  British  federation. 

When  the  next  and  last  Congress 
met  at  Geneva  in  September  1873, 
there  were  therefore  two  Inter- 
nationals, the  one  consisting  of  the 
Federalists,  the  other  of  the  Cen- 
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tralists,  Dr.  Marx’s  party  being  the 
strongest  as  far  as  intellect  was 
concerned,  whilst  numerically  the 
strength  lay  on  the  side  of  his 
opponents.  Both  had  convoked  a 
Congress  at  Geneva ; but  as  nearly 
all  the  existing  federations  were 
represented  at  that  of  the  Fed- 
eralists, it  must  be  considered  the 
most  important. 

There  were  many  points  that 
marked  this  meeting  from  the 
others.  In  the  first  place,  most  of 
the  delegates  were  young  men,  and 
the  absence  of  those  venerable 
representatives  that  had  given 
weight  to  former  assemblies  was  a 
novel  feature.  The  style  of  the 
speeches  was  different.  Formerly, 

‘ Citizen  ’ had  been  the  appellative 
applied  by  one  member  to  the  other, 
now  it  was  ‘ Companion.’  It  was 
noticed,  too,  that  the  time  formerly 
taken  up  in  interpretation  was  now 
devoted  to  business,  all  the  delegates 
knowing  enough  of  the  French  lan- 
guage to  understand  a speech.  This 
fact  shows  how  entirely  the  char- 
acter of  the  Congress  was  changed, 
and  how  far  the  journalist  and 
literary  element  had  superseded 
that  of  the  artizan.  We  have  only 
to  glance  at  the  list  of  delegates  at 
Geneva  to  find  that  the  proportion  of 
journalists,  professors,  or  publicistes, 
was  very  large,  twenty-four  out  of 
the  eighty  delegates  belonging  to 
that  class.  At  the  first  Congress 
this  was  not  the  case  ; the  delegates, 
who  were  few  in  number,  being 
almost  all  working  men ; but  from 
that  time  they  were  outnumbered 
by  the  other  class. 

The  Geneva  Congress  seemed 
bent  upon  work,  and  for  the  most 
part  was  occupied  with  economic 
and  administrative  questions,  the 
chief  of  which  were  : — the  revision 
of  the  statutes  ; the  statistics  of  la- 
bour ; strikes.  The  last  subject  led 
to  discussions  which,  in  the  words 
of  one  of  the  delegates,  showed  how 
the  workmen  of  the  Continent  were 
thirty  years  behind  their  English 
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brethren.  The  Italians  and  Spa- 
niards gravely  proposed  a general 
strike,  and  were  not  a little  aston- 
ished when  the  English  delegates 
declared  their  project  to  be  not  only 
impracticable,  but  preposterous. 
They  argued  that  nothing  partial 
can  improve  society  generally,  and 
that  therefore  partial  strikes  were 
only  a partial  success,  whereas  a 
general  strike  would  be  equivalent 
to  the  much-desired  social  revolu- 
tion. The  English  delegates  tried 
to  convince  them  that  the  social 
revolution  was  already  marching 
onward  in  every  movement  which 
tended  to  educate  and  organise 
the  people,  and  that  as  the  prin- 
ciple of  associated  action  advanced 
strikes  would  decrease  — which 
arguments  seemed  quite  new  and 
unanswerable  to  many.  The  an- 
archical propaganda  of  Bakounine 
were  not  wholly  eliminated  from 
this  Congress,  though  not  pa- 
tiently listened  to.  An  unknown 
speaker  stood  up  and  launched 
forth  his  ideas  of  the  duties  of  the 
International.  The  International 
ought  to  abolish  property  ; it  ought 
to  abolish  religion  ; it  ought  to  de- 
stroy all  marital  relations,  so  that  a 
child  should  not  know  its  own  fa- 
ther. Neither  the  public  nor  the 
delegates  would  suffer  him  to  con- 
tinue, and  amid  hisses  and  shouts 
of  disapprobation  he  had  to  retire. 

The  only  other  noteworthy  oc- 
currence was  the  voluminous  re- 
ports from  Spain,  showing  the  rapid 
progress  made  by  the  Association 
in  that  country.  The  numerical 
strength  consisted  of  557  sections, 
with  a total  number  of  556,000 
members ; and  some  interesting 
facts  were  brought  forward,  show- 
ing the  direct  influence  of  the  In- 
ternational upon  the  condition  of 
the  working-men.  Wages  had 
been  increased  through  its  agency, 
the  hours  of  labour  reduced ; and, 
in  130  strikes,  the  operatives  had 
obtained  a victory,  receiving  higher 
pay  and  a reduction  of  time.  The 
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proclamation  of  the  Republic,  on 
the  nth  February,  made  no  differ- 
ence whatever  to  the  Interna- 
tional and  the  working  classes. 
All  this  was  now  changed ; and  the 
work  of  repression  on  the  part  of 
the  authorities  began.  Meetings 
were  prohibited,  the  members 
thrown  into  prison,  the  funds  and 
documents  of  the  Association  con- 
fiscated. In  an  encounter  between 
the  troops  and  the  workmen,  at 
Alcoz,  the  latter  were  left  masters 
of  the  situation.  The  Spanish  fe- 
deration declared  its  intention  to 
proceed  undismayed  by  calumny 
and  persecutions.  From  Holland 
came  reports  of  a rival  Association, 
established  by  the  Catholics,  who 
saw  with  terror  the  progress  of  the 
other ; but  the  former  sections 
existed,  and  a Congress  had  just 
been  held  at  Amsterdam  in  favour 
of  federation.  In  Italy  the  cause 
had  suffered  much  from  persecu- 
tion ; sections  were  broken  up  and 
members  imprisoned  by  the  Govern- 
ment, for  no  other  offence  but  that 
of  being  Internationalists.  In 
England,  it  was  shown  that  the 
divisions  of  the  Hague  Congress 
had  done  more  than  anything  else 
to  hinder  the  movement ; but  if  the 
International  were  at  a standstill, 
the  Labour  cause  was  rapidly  pro- 
gressing. Notice  was  taken  of  the 
manly  attitude  of  the  agricultural 
labourers  who,  for  the  first  time, 
had  united  for  purposes  of  self- 
advancement. The  following  points 
were  submitted  unanimously  to  the 
different  Federal  Bureaux,  with  are- 
commendation  that  each  federation 
should  report  upon  them  at  the  next 
Congress,  ist,  the  general  organ- 
isation of  labour  ; 2nd,  the  ordinary 
relations  of  employers  and  em- 
ployed; 3rd,  wages  and  their  pro- 
duction; 4th,  workmen’s  institutions, 
specifying  those  which  are  attached 
to  the  workshops,  those  separate, 
and  those  organised  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  workmen  themselves ; 
5th,  the  material  condition  of  the 


workmen  as  to  food,  clothing,  and 
lodging,  with  their  respective  cost ; 
lastly,  the  state  of  the  workmen, 
physically,  morally,  and  intellec- 
tually. The  places  named  for  the 
next  Congress  were  Brussels, 
Barcelona,  and  Zurich.  A general 
resolution  was  then  adopted,  in- 
viting the  workmen  of  all  countries 
to  join  the  International,  and  the 
Congress  dissolved  amid  general 
cheers  for  the  International  Work- 
ing Men’s  Association. 

The  proceedings  of  the  last  Con- 
gress are  eminently  instructive, 
and  should  be  studied  by  those 
who  persist  in  believing  that  the 
International,  from  first  to  last,  was 
a political  society  only,  founded  and 
organised  and  upheld  for  the  pur- 
poses of  bringing  about  revolutionary 
measures.  Here  were  the  repre- 
sentatives and  promoters  of  the 
International,  as  first  projected, 
bent  upon  the  same  questions  that 
had  occupied  them  in  earlier  years 
— the  improvement  of  the  working 
man’s  position ; the  moral  elevation 
of  himself  and  his  children  by  means 
of  education  in  the  widest  sense  of 
the  word;  the  gradual  raising  of 
the  so-called  ‘ lower  classes  ’ by 
their  own  individual  and  collective 
efforts.  In  judging  the  Interna- 
tional we  must  take  into  account 
those  who  tried  to  save  as  well  as 
those  who  wished  to  betray  it ; those 
who  were  actuated  by  the  purest 
and  loftiest  motives,,  the  most 
passionate  desire  for  the  happiness 
of  their  fellows,  as  well  as  those 
who  strove  after  power  merely 
to  subvert  order  and  destroy  the 
work  of  bygone  generations.  The 
evil  predominated  over  the  good, 
and  many  noble  efforts  and  aspira- 
ti  .ns  on  behalf  of  the  feeble  and  the 
oppressed  were  thus  rendered  abor- 
tive, whilst  their  opponents’,  the 
working  men’s,  cause  was  damaged 
past  mending.  But  this  has  been 
throughout  all  time  ; and  if  we  are 
bidden  to  judge  of  a tree  by  its 
fruit,  at  least  we  are  not  told  to 
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lay  the  disciples’  sins  npon  the 
teacher.  It  is  customary  (at  least  in 
England  for  we  believe  that  in  France 
the  Commune  is  now  regarded 
as  the  work  of  the  Bonapartists  and 
the  Ultramontanists  by  those  who 
have  studied  the  question  au  fond ) 
to  dismiss  the  International  as  the 
parent  of  the  Commune,3 * * *  and  the 
indignation  of  the  majority  at  its 
supposed  crimes  prevent  them  from 
studying  the  matter  fundamentally ; 
but  perhaps  this  sketch,  slight  as  it 
is,  may  serve  to  convince  some  that 
it  was  not  really  so,  and  that  the 
first  friends  of  the  International, 
like  the  remnant  of  adherents  who 
collected  in  the  Council  chamber  at 
Geneva,  had  far  other  purposes  at 
heart  than  anarchy  and  destruction. 

The  history  of  the  International 
may  be  said  to  end  here.  There 
were  still  left,  as  we  have  seen,  some 
who  believed  in  the  vitality  of  the 
Association,  and  others  who  desired 
to  build  up  a new,  but  neither  party 
were  strong  enough  alone  to  carry 
out  their  aims,  and  between  the  two 
lay  an  impassable  gulf  of  separa- 
tion. The  numerical  strength  of 
the  two  parties,  and  of  the  scat- 
tered sections  now  affiliated  to  each, 
both  in  Europe  and  America,  it  is 
difficult  to  guess  at.  In  Germany, 
for  example,  all  the  proceedings  of 
the  social  democrats  are  so  jealously 
watched  that  very  little  information 
can  be  had  concerning  them,  and  in 
Spain  the  general  confusion  of 
affairs  acts  in  the  same  way. 
Whilst,  however,  the  International 
of  history  and  of  fact  maj7-  be 
considered  defunct,  these  isolated 
federations  do  represent  certain 


phases  of  it,  and  most  probably  we 
shall-  hear  more  of  them  from  time 
to  time.  The  German  Communistic 
party,  there  is  little  doubt,  possesses 
great  strength,  and  Dr.  Karl  Marx 
may  yet  issue  from  the  quiet  of  his 
study  to  play  an  important  part  in 
its  leadership.  We  cannot  suppose 
that  a mind  so  active  as  his  is  likely 
to  be  long  occupied  with  literary 
pursuits  only,  but  those  vigorous 
writings  that  once  kindled  such 
enthusiasm  amongst  his  English 
followers  will  hardly  touch  the 
same  chord  now.  What  the  Inter- 
national lost  in  losing  Dr.  Marx 
can  only  be  appreciated  by  those 
who  have  familiarised  themselves 
with  its  history  and  realised  the 
enormous  influence  exercised  by 
him  personally  and  in  writing. 
Doubtless  some  European  rulers 
have  reason  to  rejoice  that  the 
Association  rebelled  against  his 
authority,  for  from  that  moment 
its  power  ceased  to  be  dangerous 
to  them.  It  was  the  opinion  of 
many  that  with  Marx  as  its  head, 
the  International  could  have  done 
almost  anything ; without  him,  its 
influence  was  annulled;  and  the  very 
secession  of  so  large  a number  of. 
members  showed  them  to  be  faithful 
to  the  principles  they  had  origi- 
nally laid  down.  Those  who  at  any 
time  attended  the  weekly  meetings 
of  the  General  Council  in  High 
Holborn,  will  not  easily  forget  the 
imposing  presence  of  the  President,, 
who  from  that  dingy  Council  cham- 
ber issued  mandates  to  all  parts  of 
the  world.  As  member  after  mem- 
ber took  his  seat,  for  the  most  part 
looking  weary  after  the  manual 


3 During  the  summer  of  1871,  so  strong  was  the  animus  felt  against  the  Inter- 

nationalists, that  the  present  writer  was  advised  by  German  friends  not  to  receive  Herr 

Depute  Liebknecht,  one  of  the  authors  of  the  Brunswick  manifesto.  ‘You  will  have 

your  windows  smashed,  and  be  respectfully  invited  to  quit  your  hotel/  said  one  friend 

to  me  at  Leipzig  (who  had  encountered  Liebknecht  on  the  stairs) ; whilst  another  at 
Weimar  said : ‘ Do  not  ask  any  questions  about  the  Socialist  or  democratic  party  and 
their  views  ; even  to  mention  such  men  as  Jacoby,  Liebknecht,  or  Bebel,  is  to  create 
mistrust,  and  you  will  not  succeed  in  getting  accurate  information.’  At  the  present  day 
it  is  impossible  to  maintain  a correspondence  on  political  subjects  with  friends  in 
Germany.  So  much  for  liberty  in  a great  Protestant  country  in  1875  ! 
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labour  of  the  day ; as  the  various  re- 
ports from  foreign  sections,  French, 
German,  Italian,  and  Spanish,  were 
read  one  after  the  other  and  trans- 
lated for  the  benefit  of  the  rest,  and 
the  great  German  doctor’s  com- 
ments eagerly  listened  to — it  was 
evident  how  entirely  he  held  the 
reins  of  the  Associations  in  his 
hands,  and  few  could  have  fore- 
shadowed that  his  rule  was  so  soon 
to  end. 

In  the  meantime,  regarding  this 
history  from  the  working  man’s 
point  of  view,  we  must  admit  that 
the  International  has  borne  fruits. 
In  the  first  place  it  has  brought  the 
workmen  of  different  countries 
together  in  a way  that  could  only 
have  been  effected  by  their  own 
collective  efforts ; and  if  inter- 
national sympathy  and  fellowship 
are  admitted  to  be  good  things  and 
onward  steps  in  the  path  of  nations, 
surely  they  must  be  good  for  the 
great  majority  of  human  beings, 
namely,  the  workers.  Education  in 
any  shape,  and  education  for  all, 
have  come  to  be  pretty  generally 
acknowledged  as  a paramount 
aim  of  civilisation  ; but  that  educa- 
tion is  incomplete  indeed  which 
takes  no  account  of  the  relations  of 
human  beings  to  each  other,  and 
limits  itself  to  the  inculcation  of 
domestic  duties  only.  That  the 
working  men  of  one  country  should 
understand  the  position,  needs,  and 
aspirations  of  another  may  not  fall 
in  with  the  ideas  of  some  rulers 
and  some  philosophers,  but  from 
the  working  men’s  point  of  view,  in 


which  light  we  are  bound  to  regard 
it,  it  seems  a natural  and  whole- 
some ambition  enough.  Again, 
the  Association  directly  promoted 
their  material  interests  by  bringing 
the  workmen  of  different  nations 
together,  but  in  a greater  degree 
still  their  moral  interests,  by  the 
sympathy  and  spirit  of  self-sacrifice 
such  mutual  help  called  forth.  Thus 
two  results  were  brought  about — in- 
creased knowledge  and  increased 
well-being.  The  working  classes 
cannot  be  blamed  for  any  legiti- 
mate efforts  on  their  own  behalf; 
and  if  we  carefully  study  their  his- 
tory and  condition  during  the  last 
fifty  years,  and  at  the  present 
moment,  we  shall  be  rather  temp- 
ted to  wonder  at  the  forbearance 
of  some  sections  than  their  discon- 
tent, their  long-suffering  rather  than 
their  class-prejudice.  If  they  have 
been  led  astray  by  unwise  leaders 
and  extravagant  Socialist  doctrines, 
if  they  have  committed  many  in- 
discretions and  some  crimes  in  their 
first  seizure  of  political  power,  we 
should  compare  them  with  the 
blunders  and  crimes  of  despotic  and 
aristocratic  governments  from  re- 
mote periods  until  now.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  errors  and  aber- 
rations of  the  International  Work- 
ing Men’s  Association,  its  detractors 
must  at  least  admit  that  it  was 
founded  in  the  interests  of  those 
who  could  not  protect  themselves — 
of  a class  which  has  hitherto  been 
unjustly  debarred  from  almost  every 
chance  of  a moderately  healthful, 
happy,  and  rational  existence. 


[It  is  highly  noticeable  that,  in  all  which  has  been  said  of  and  by  ‘ The  International 
"Working  Men’s  Association,’  the  one  thing  whereof  we  hear  no  whisper  from  first  to  last 
is  WORK  itself, — that,  among  the  rights  of  a Working  Man,  the  right  of  doing  his 
W ork  honestly  and  well,  not  basely,  scandalously,  and  fraudulently,  as  usual  at  present, 
is  never  once  touched  on,  has  apparently  never  been  thonght  of.  This  evil  remaining,, 
all  other  reforms  would  but  ‘ skin  and  film  the  ulcerous  place.’ — Ed.] 
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TWO  YEARS  IN  NATAL. 
By  an  English  Lady. 


I 

EVER  were  two  people  more 
misled  tban  my  husband  and  I, 
when,  having  determined  to  colonise 
somewhere,  after  a good  deal  of  deli- 
beration, we  finally  made  up  our 
minds  to  go  to  Natal.  I cannot  say 
that  I ever  wished  to  colonise ; my 
belief  is  strong  in  my  mother-coun- 
try ; and  as  to  things  being  so  much 
cheaper  in  a colony,  and  all  the 
twaddle  people  talk  about  being  able 
to  live  on  next  to  nothing  abroad, 
I did  not  believe  it ; but  my  hus- 
band disliked  England  and  English 
ways,  and  had  always  a hankering 
after  colonial  life,  so,  to  please  him, 
I submitted. 

Our  first  idea  was  to  pitch  our 
tent  in  New  Zealand  ; but  that  was 
given  up  as  being  too  far  off,  alto- 
gether too  much  out  of  the  world  ; 
so  we  decided  upon  Natal.  My 
husband  hunted  up  all  the  books 
that  had  ever  been  written  about  it 
— books  giving  very  glowing  and 
flattering  descriptions  of  the  coun- 
try, scenery,  climate,  the  shooting 
and  hunting  to  be  had  there,  the  low 
prices  of  everything,  from  a horse 
to  a £ mealie  cob,’  and  the  honesty 
and  excellence  of  Kaffir  servants — 
altogether  nothing  could  well  be 
more  promising  ; and  as  our  minds 
were  made  up,  there  was  no  more 
to  do  but  to  make  the  necessary  pre- 
parations. 

It  seemed  hard  to  break  up  our 
pretty  little  home,  where  our  chil- 
dren were  born,  and  which  was  full 
of  many  happy  associations.  It  was 
with  a heavy  heart  that  I set  to 
work  to  pack  up  all  our  little  trea- 
sures— household  gods  that  could 
not  be  left  behind — our  books  and 
pictures,  &c.,  besides  all  the  cloth- 
ing required  for  ourselves  and  two 
children. 

There  was  plenty  to  do  during 


the  last  fortnight  we  were  in  Eng- 
land, which  was  fortunate,  as  it 
allowed  no  time  for  useless  regrets. 
At  last  the  day  for  our  departure 
arrived.  We  were  to  go  from  South- 
ampton in  one  of  the  Union  Com- 
pany’s steamers.  It  was  with  a 
stunned  sort  of  feeling — hardly 
realizing  what  I was  doing — that  I 
got  on  board  the  tug  that  was  to 
take  us  out  to  the  steamer.  I had 
engaged  a servant  to  take  care  of 
our  two  little  children — a middle- 
aged  woman,  highly  respectable  and 
all  the  rest  of  it,  and  supposed  to 
be  quite  a treasure.  I had  great 
misgivings  about  taking  a servant 
at  all,  knowing  how  troublesome 
they  make  themselves  if  circum- 
stances deprive  them  of  their  little 
comforts,  and  of  the  rights  which 
they  consider  their  due ; but  my 
friends  said  that  a servant  was  a 
necessary  incumbrance,  so  I sub- 
mitted to  their  advice.  We  were 
supposed  to  leave  at  four  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon,  but  it  was  nearly 
five  before  the  groaning  and  screech- 
ing and  hauling  of  ropes  and  rat- 
tling of  chains,  that  meant  getting 
under  weigh,  began.  The  tug  left 
with  the  friends  of  the  outward- 
bound,  and  they  were  all  waving 
their  handkerchiefs  at  each  other, 
and  shouting  good-byes,  as  long  as 
their  voices  could  be  heard.  I was 
glad  we  had  no  friends  to  wish  good- 
bye to  at  the  last  moment.  I al- 
ways had  a great  objection  to  people 
seeing  me  off,  and  the  last  good-byes 
are  such  painful  things,  they  are 
much  better  done  in  private.  We 
were  fairly  off  now,  and  soon  going 
down  the  C hannel  at  a good  rate.  It 
was  so  calm  that  there  was  no  evi- 
dence, as  yet,  of  that  terrible  enemy 
to  most  travellers,  the  mod  de  mer. 
I saw  my  children  carefully  packed 
into  their  little  berth,  one  at  each 
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end,  and  then  went  on  deck  to  join 
my  husband  and  get  a breath  of 
fresh  air.  The  stars  were  shining, 
and  there  was  such  a delicious 
balmy  feeling  in  the  air,  it  was 
more  like  an  August  than  a Novem- 
ber night.  All  day  I had  been  in 
that  dreamy  state  in  which  we  can 
do  and  bear  so  much,  and  which 
helps  to  carry  us  so  well  through 
any  crisis  in  life ; but  now  I had 
time  for  reflection  I thought  with 
great  sorrow  of  all  the  dear  friends 
I had  left  behind — friends  whom  I 
might  not  see  for  many  years,  if 
ever  again.  My  husband  was  in 
high  spirits,  looking  forward  eager- 
ly to  the  new  life  that  was  before 
us,  and  his  hopefulness  prevented 
my  feeling  as  miserable  as  I should 
otherwise  have  done.  The  next 
morning  we  stopped  at  Plymouth  to 
take  in  mails.  We  were  most  for- 
tunate as  regarded  cabins;  there 
were  only  six  first-class  passengers 
besides  ourselves,  so  we  were  al- 
lowed to  take  up  three  cabins,  which 
we  made  into  nursery,  bedroom,  and 
dressing-room. 

After  breakfast  we  went  up  to 
have  a last  look  at  the  old  country, 
that  seemed  so  inexpressibly  dear 
now  we  were  leaving  it,  perhaps 
for  ever.  My  husband  lifted  our 
little  boy  Eddie  high  in  his  arms  to 
have  a last  look  at  the  lighthouse. 
We  were  both  good  sailors,  which 
was  fortunate ; for  after  leaving 
Plymouth  we  got  into  rougher  water, 
and  we  soon  had  our  hands  full  in 
looking  after  our  children  and  nurse 
— that  highly  respectable  person 
lying  prostrate  on  the  floor  of  her 
cabin,  regardless  of  personal  ap- 
pearance, and  declaring  that  every 
moment  would  be  her  last.  The 
usual  complaint  soon  set  in  on 
all  sides,  and  nothing  was  to  be 
heard  in  the  cabins  but  the  groans 
and  lamentations  of  the  victims,  and 
the  usual  cries  for  steward  and 
stewardess.  We  did  not  see  land 
again  until  we  reached  Madeira,  and 
here  a circumstance  occurred  that 


nearly  brought  our  own  voyage  to  a 
very  sad  termination.  Most  of  the 
passengers  landed,  as  we  were  to  be 
there  all  day.  We  left  the  children 
in  the  care  of  Mrs.  Scattergood,  the 
nurse — Mrs.  by  courtesy,  not  by 
right — she  having  by  this  time  re- 
covered her  equilibrium  and  her 
dignity,  and  we  went  on  shore  with 
the  rest,  and  spent  the  day  in  wan- 
dering about  the  curious  little  town 
of  Funchal ; sometimes  walking  and 
sometimes  sitting  meekly  in  one  of 
the  four-post-bed-like  bullock  carts 
which  go  oil  runners,  not  on  wheels, 
as  the  streets  are  paved  with  round 
stones,  and  in  which  we  were  gene- 
rally surrounded  by  beggars,  in 
various  stages  of  raggedness,  and 
by  guides  all  wanting  to  show  us  the 
way  at  once — a strange  little  town 
with  crooked  streets  and  odd  irre- 
gular houses.  I felt  rather  as  if  I 
were  living  in  a tale  in  the  ‘ Arabian 
Nights ; ’ such  weird  elf- like  children, 
and  such  dreadful  old  hags  I had 
never  seen  before.  Most  of  the  shops, 
nearly  all,  are  kept  by  Portuguese, 
and  it  is  with  some  difficulty  that 
English  people  can  buy  what  they 
want,  and  then  it  is  at  the  risk  of 
being  considerably  cheated ; but  we 
bought  a few  little  remembrances 
of  the  place  and  some  of  the  well- 
known  Madeira  work.  I never  saw 
anything  like  the  luxuriance  of  the 
flowers  in  this  island.  Choice  ex- 
otics flourish  like  weeds  ; the  gar- 
dens are  well  kept,  and  are  a mass 
of  rich  and  lovely  colouring.  We 
were  thinking  of  returning  to  the 
ship,  when  my  husband  remem- 
bered that  he  had  a medicine  bottle 
in  his  pocket  that  he  must  have  re- 
filled; it  was  a sleeping  draught 
that  he  was  accustomed  to  take 
sometimes,  as  he  suffered  a good 
deal  from  sleeplessness.  We  hunted 
everywhere  for  the  English  chemist, 
but  without  success,  and  at  last,  as 
it  was  getting  late,  we  went  to  the 
Portuguese  one,  hoping  that  he 
would  know  enough  English  to 
understand  what  we  wanted.  It  is 
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wonderful,  considering  tbe  number 
of  English  residents  in  the  place, 
what  a very  little  of  the  English 
language  shopmen  pick  up ; but  this 
chemist  seemed  in  advance  of  the 
rest  of  his  race:  be  took  the  empty 
bottle,  looked  very  wise  over  it, 
smelt  it,  apparently  read  the  di- 
rections on  the  outside,  and  after 
my  husband  explaining  what  he 
wanted,  which  the  man  seemed 
quite  to  understand,  he  proceeded 
to  make  up  the  draught,  which  he 
finally  presented  to  us  with  a flourish 
and  a bow,  and  we  went  off  to 
make  the  best  of  our  way  back  to 
our  temporary  home.  Here  we 
found  most  of  the  passengers  assem- 
bled on  the  quarter-deck,  amusing 
themselves  with  the  little  half-naked 
urchins  who  were  swimming  like 
fishes  round  the  ship,  and  loudly 
clamouring  for  small  silver  coins, 
which  they  dived  for  and  dex- 
terously caught  in  their  mouths,  in 
spite  of  its  being  almost  dark.  Tired 
out  with  our  long  day,  I went  to 
bed  early,  and  was  soon  in  the  land 
of  dreams. 

I had  been  asleep  about  two 
hours,  when  I was  awakened  by 
hearing  a noise  in  the  cabin,  and 
looking  up  I could  see,  by  the 
faint  light,  my  husband  sitting  up 
in  his  berth  holding  his  head  be- 
tween his  hands  and  moaning  as  if 
in  great  pain.  I got  up  instantly, 
threw  my  dressing-gown  round  me, 
and  went  to  him  ; he  seemed  hardly 
able  to  speak,  but  from  his  pressing 
his  hands  to  his  head  and  his  throat 
I understood  where  he  felt  the 
greatest  pain.  Seriously  alarmed, 
I slipped  out  of  the  cabin  and  called 
the  doctor  to  our  assistance.  He 
examined  the  bottle  which  had  con- 
tained the  draught,  looked  grave  over 
it,  and  said  he  was  afraid  the  mis- 
chief had  come  from  this,  but  he 
must  analyse  what  was  left  before 
he  could  be  certain.  I waited  as 
calmly  as  I could  beside  my  suffer- 
ing husband  for  the  result.  The 
doctor  did  not  try  my  patience 
long;  he  soon  joined  us,  and  I 


could  tell  by  the  expression  of 
his  face  that  my  fears  were  real- 
ised. 4 It  is  a dangerous  mistake 
that  has  been  made,’  he  said  ; 

4 your  husband  has  swallowed  a 
strong  irritant  poison,  but  he  has 
a very  good  constitution,  so  I con- 
sider there  is  every  hope  for  him. 

I trust  the  means  1 shall  use  will 
soon  give  him  ease.’  He  called  one 
of  the  stewards  and  sent  him  for  a 
can  of  condensed  milk,  which  he 
mixed  with  water,  and  then  admi- 
nistered to  his  patient,  cupful  after 
cupful;  it  was  not  until  he  had 
swallowed  seven  or  eight  that 
we  began  to  see  a little  improve- 
ment. After  a time  I had  the 
happiness  to  see  him  drop  into  a 
quiet  sleep.  He  slept  on  for  about 
eighteen  hours,  and  awoke  looking 
almost  himself  again ; but  it  was 
many  days  before  he  lost  the  heavy, 
stunned  feeling  in  his  head  wThich 
the  effects  of  the  poison  had  left. 
He  told  me  afterwards  that  he  had 
never  felt  anything  like  the  agony 
he  suffered  then ; he  thought  it 
would  have  driven  him  mad.  This 
circumstance  perhaps  may  be  a 
warning  to  people  to  beware  of 
strange  chemists. 

Nothing  worthy  of  note  oc- 
curred during  our  voyage  from 
Madeira  to  Cape  Town.  Mrs. 
Scattergood,  our  nurse,  proved,  as 
I half  expected  she  would,  worse 
than  useless ; she  was  always,  either 
seasick,  or  going  to  be  seasick,  or 
recovering  from  the  last  attack ; 
she  either  lay  in  her  berth,  or 
dragged  herself  in  a limp  and 
helpless  way  to  the  stewardess’s 
cabin  ; she  and  the  stewardess  were 
great  cronies,  and  sympathized 
mutually  with  each  other’s  mis- 
fortunes after  the  manner  of  their 
kind.  I could  only  hope  that  Mrs. 
Scattergood  would  be  more  ener- 
getic on  shore,  when  she  had  the 
proper  use  of  her  legs  again,  and 
I put  up  with  the  present  state  of 
things  as  well  as  I could.  I ven- 
tured  a remonstrance  once  with 
her,  but  she  evidently  thought  me 
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very  cruel  for  suggesting  that  she 
might  exert  herself  a little  more, 
so  I did  not  attempt  anything  of 
the  sort  again.  Of  course  we  had 
the  children  entirely  on  our  hands : 
poor  little  things,  they  got  into  a 
wofully  dirty,  untidy  state.  I was 
quite  ashamed  of  them,  and  used 
to  hide  them  up  as  much  as  pos- 
sible in  the  cabin.  ‘ We  had  brought 
toys  and  books  to  amuse  them,  of 
which  however  they  soon  got  tired, 
and  we  had  a good  deal  of  trouble 
to  prevent  their  worrying  the  other 
passengers.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  it,  children  are  a great  mis- 
take at  sea ; they  are  always  in  the 
way,  and  are  constantly  screaming, 
and  tumbling  down  dangerous 
places,  and  the  other  people  who 
are  not  afflicted  with  children  of 
their  own  to  take  care  of,  look 
daggers  at  the  unfortunate  mothers 
for  not  keeping  them  in  better  order. 
A great  number  of  flying  fish  came 
on  board ; they  were  soon  caught, 
and  we  had  them  cooked  for  break- 
fast— and  very  good  they  were. 
They  only  seem  to  be  able  to  rise 
from  the  water,  for  when  they 
dropped  on  to  the  deck,  they  made 
no  attempt  to  get  away  again,  but 
allowed  themselves  to  be  caught 
without  resistance ; their  wings 
are  only  an  enlarged  edition  of 
fins. 

We  made  a short  passage  to  the 
Cape.  We  arrived  there  in  the 
early  morning ; it  was  just  the 
beginning  of  the  dry  season,  and 
the  air  felt  fresh  and  delicious,  with 
that  peculiar  crispness  that  we 
never  feel  in  our  damp  little  island. 
Cape  Town  is  an  old-world  sort  of 
a place,  and  gave  us  the  impression 
of  being  about  twenty  years  behind 
the  times ; a place  where  people 
from  all  nations  under  the  sun  seem 
to  congregate,  though  the  Dutch 
and  English  element  predominates. 
The  hotels  are  mostly  Dutch,  with 
ponderous  walls  with  hideous  papers 
on  them ; vivid  blue  and  green 
pictures  by  way  of  decoration,  and 


uncompromising-looking  tables  and 
chairs  by  way  of  furniture.  People  say 
they  are  comfortable  places  to  stay 
at,  but  they  gave  me  the  impression  of 
being  very  gloomy  and  depressing. 
We  took  a hansom,  of  which  there 
are  any  number,  driven  by  Malays, 
and  we  went  about  to  see  what  was 
to  be  seen.  We  did  the  Museum, 
which  is  really  good  and  worth 
going  to.  We  drove  to  Wineberg, 
to  see  the  grapes,  which  are  a 
splendid  sight.  We  drank  some  of 
the  nasty  Cape  sherry,  which  made 
us  feel  very  uncomfortable.  We 
saw  all  that  there  was  to  see,  and 
then  returned  to  our  snug  quarters 
on  board  the  ‘ Dane.’  The  next 
day  there  was  all  the  bustle  and 
bother  of  transferring  our  baggage 
to  the  smaller  steamer,  the  ‘ Natal,’ 
which  plies  between  Cape  Town 
and  Durban — the  port  of  Natal. 

It  was  not  very  pleasant  to  leave 
our  comfortable  large  ship,  and  our 
three  cabins,  for  two  tiny  ones, 
about  six  feet  long  and  half  as  many 
wide  ; but  we  had  to  make  the  best 
of  it.  The  ‘Natal’  was  full  of 
people  who  were  most  of  them  sea- 
sick, and  very  disagreeable  in  con- 
sequence ; fortunately  we  had  only 
a week  of  their  society  before  us. 
We  had  what  the  sailors  call  a 
‘bit  of  a breeze,’  between  Cape 
Town  and  Algoa  Bay ; I should 
have  called  it  a very  bad  storm, 
particularly  as  it  succeeded  in 
smashing  most  of  the  crockery  on 
board,  and  breaking  the  head  of 
a poor  old  man,  one  of  the  second- 
class  passengers,  by  flinging  him 
out  of  his  berth  across  the  cabin. 
He  appeared  next  day  looking  very 
piteous,  with  his  head  tied  up  with 
a red  pocket-handkerchief,  but  I 
am  afraid  excited  more  amusement 
than  sympathy  by  his  dolorous  ap- 
pearance. We  stopped  a short 
time  at  Algoa  Bay;  there  are  a 
good  many  houses  there,  and  from 
the  water  they  present  an  appear- 
ance exactly  like  a village  of  toy- 
houses,  just  stuck  down,  unrelieved 
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by  bush,  or  tree,  not  even  the 
orthodox  straight  - up  - and  - down 
trees  which  adorn  toy  villages. 
Algoa  Bay  is  a very  good  place  at 
which  to  buy  caros ses  and  skins  ; 
they  are  brought  there  by  the 
natives,  and  are  about  half  the  price 
of  those  sold  by  the  dealers  in  such 
things  at  Cape  Town.  The  coast 
between  East  London,  the  next 
town  to  Algoa  Bay,  and  Durban  is 
exceedingly  beautiful.  One  passes 
mile  after  mile  of  broken  park- like 
country,  of  which  the  green  slopes 
reach  down  almost  to  the  water’s 
edge.  The  scenery  is  more  English 
than  African  in  its  character,  arid 
one  could  imagine  stately  old 
English  mansions,  and  comfortable 
homesteads  lying  up  among  the 
hills,  hidden  by  the  thick  foliage 
of  the  trees,  of  which  there  are  a 
great  variety,  for  this  part  of  the 
coast  is  beautifully  wooded.  Here 
and  there,  few  and  far  between,  we 
could  distinguish  some  English  or 
Dutch  farmhouse,  and  flocks  and 
herds  were  grazing  on  all  the  hills ; 
but  the  houses  were  too  far  apart 
for  their  inmates  to  have  much 
communication  with  each  other, 
and  they  must  have  led  monotonous 
lives  so  far  away  from  any  village 
or  town. 

At  length  the  long-looked-for 
port  of  Durban  was  sighted,  which 
very  much  rejoiced  the  hearts  of 
all  the  passengers,  ourselves  among 
the  number.  It  was  astonishing 
how  quickly  the  sea-sick  ones  reco- 
vered, became  almost  cheerful  with 
the  prospect  of  land  before  them. 
The  usual  ceremony  of  signalling 
between  the  lighthouse  and  the 
ship  had  to  be  gone  through  before 
we  could  enter  the  harbour,  which 
we  were  at  last  allowed  to  do  ; but 
on  our  attempting  it,  it  was  found 
impracticable.  It  was  very  rough  ; 
the  bar,  as  it  is  given  to  doing,  had 
so  silted  up,  that  it  was  impossible 
for  the  ship  to  cross.  To  our  dis- 
may, we  were  told  that  there  were 
only  two  alternatives,  either  to  land 


in  a barge,  something  like  a coal 
barge  at  home,  or  to  stay  on  board 
till  the  next  day,  on  the  chance  of 
the  steamer  being  able  to  cross,  as 
the  bar  might  go  down  in  the  night. 
We  were  anxious  to  get  on  shore, 
so  we  decided,  with  most  of  the 
other  passengers,  to  go  in  the  barge 
that  was  signalled  for,  and  soon 
came  alongside,  which  was  rowed  by 
Kaffirs  in  various  stages  of  nudity. 
I went  down  to  help  the  nurse  to 
pack  up  our  belongings,  she  having 
by  this  time  recovered  the  use  of  her 
legs  again,  and  become  more  resigned 
to  her  fate  generally.  We  soon  got 
our  boxes  and  children  together  on 
the  deck,  preparatory  to  making  a 
start.  The  entrance  to  the  harbour 
is  very  lovely,  and  I was  standing 
admiring  its  beauties,  when  I was 
startled  by  a scream  from  Scatter- 
good,  and  turned  round  to  behold 
that  discreet  person  almost  in  the 
arms  of  a tall  Kaffir  with  certainly 
the  smallest  apology  of  a garment 
round  his  waist,  and  who  was  vainly 
endeavouring,  by  gesticulations  and 
grimaces,  to  persuade  her  to  allow 
herself  to  be  helped  into  the  boat 
below;  she  modestly  hiding  her 
eyes  in  her  handkerchief,  and  de- 
claring that  no  consideration  on 
earth  should  induce  her  to  be 
touched  by  that  ‘ horrid  indecent 
nigger.’  It  was  some  time  before 
we  could  pacify  her,  and  it  was 
only  on  the  Kaffir’s  disappearing 
that  we  could  prevail  upon  her  to 
get  into  the  boat.  The  worst,  or 
rather  the  most  disagreeable,  part 
of  our  voyage  was  now  before  us. 
The  barge  was  not  only  disgustingly 
dirty  and  evil-smelling,  but  we  were 
informed  that  we  had  to  undergo 
the  unpleasant  process  of  being 
battened  down,  which  meant  closing 
all  the  hatches,  to  keep  out  the  sea. 
I almost  repented  not  having  waited 
and  taken  our  chance  of  landing 
the  next  day,  but  it  was  too  late 
now — go  we  must ; so  there  we 
were,  like  so  many  sheep  penned 
up,  almost  in  the  dark.  The  chil- 
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dren  began  to  cry,  and  I felt  in- 
clined to  do  the  same ; it  was  only 
by  a strong  effort,  and  baying  my 
baby  girl  in  my  arms,  tbat  I kept 
myself  from  fainting;  it  was  so 
bot  and  close  there  seemed  to  be 
no  air  to  breathe.  Fortunately  our 
misery  did  not  last  long,  and  we 
were  soon  on  terra  firma,  and  glad 
enough  to  be  there.  We  took  the 
children  to  the  only  thing  in  the 
shape  of  an  hotel — I suppose  it 
must  be  dignified  by  that  name — 
whilst  my  husband  got  the  luggage 
through  the  customs,  about  which 
there  was  the  usual  delay  and  diffi- 
culty, and  the  usual  squabbling 
about  the  extra  payment  for  land- 
ing the  luggage,  which  always  seems 
a great  imposition,  as  you  take 
your  tickets  straight  to  Durban, 
and  naturally  expect  to  be  landed 
there  free  of  any  further  expense. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  before 
we  got  into  the  train — for  there 
actually  is  a train  in  Natal — that 
was  to  take  us  from  the  Port,  or 
Point  as  it  is  called,  to  the  town  of 
Durban.  It  was  only  two  miles’ 
journey  by  train,  and  we  were  soon 
there  ; it  was  too  dark  to  see  much 
of  what  Durban  was  like,  and  we 
were  too  tired  to  feel  much  curiosity 
about  it.  We  went  at  once  to  the 
boarding-house  that  we  had  been 
advised  to  stay  at,  and  where  we 
were  received  by  Mrs.  Conolly,  the 
proprietress,  a good-natured-looking 
stout  person,  in  a silk  gown  and 
smart  cap.  People  generally  stay 
at  boarding-houses  in  Natal ; there 
are  very  few  hotels,  and  they  are 
very  expensive.  Continental  fashion, 
they  have  table- d’hote  three  times  a 
day,  to  which  people  are  all  ex- 
pected to  go,  as  private  sitting-rooms 
are  luxuries  not  generally  indulged 
in  in  a colony.  We  were  very  com- 
fortable at  our  boarding-house ; but 
I think  any  house  would  have 
seemed  delightful  after  being  so 
long  at  sea.  Certainly  the  people 
we  met  at  the  table-d’hote  were 
rather  extraordinary,  and  not  quite 


the  sort  of  people  we  had  been 
accustomed  to  associate  with  at 
home,  but  it  did  not  do  to  be  too 
particular.  We  were  in  a colony, 
must  do  as  the  colonists,  and  we 
soon  found  that  there  is  not  much 
respect  of  persons  or  distinction  of 
classes  amongst  them.  We  all  slept 
soundly  that  night  on  shore,  and  the 
beds  felt  very  snug  and  cozy  after 
being  cramped  up  in  our  narrow 
berths  for  five  weeks.  The  next 
day  we  went  out  to  explore  Durban. 

II 

The  first  thing  that  meets  a stran- 
ger’s eye,  or  eyes,  in  Durban  is  the 
sand.  Sand  is  everywhere.  All 
round  about,  above,  and  below  one ; 
one  breathes  it  in  the  very  air.  The 
streets  when  we  first  went  there 
were  nothing  but  sand,  and  it  was 
painful  to  see  the  poor  horses  and 
oxen  ploughing  knee-deep  through 
it  with  their  heavy  burdens. 

Durban  is  a long  straggling  vil- 
lage or  town  (for  it  must  be  dig- 
nified by  that  name),  consisting  of 
two  wide  principal  streets,  which  I 
am  thankful  to  say  they  are  now 
macadamising,  and  several  shorter 
ones,  by  which  the  two  more  im- 
portant streets  are  connected. 

There  is  what  they  call  the  Mar- 
ket Square,  which  is  not  a market- 
place at  all,  but  a large  square 
garden,  with  handsome  iron  rail- 
ings, well  planted  with  pretty  shrubs 
and  trees;  divided  up  the  middle 
by  a broad  walk,  from  which  many 
smaller  walks  diverge,  that  lead  off 
to  comfortable  seats  under  cool, 
wide- spreading  trees;  a very  plea- 
sant place  in  which  to  dream  away 
an  hour  or  two  on  a sunny  tropical 
morning,  when  even  Nature  herself 
seems  to  stand  still  with  the  heat, 
and  a very  favourite  resort  for  the 
dusky  nurserymaids  and  Umfanes 
(Kaffir  boys),  who  come  there  with 
their  charges,  but  hardly  the  place 
for  the  weekly  bartering  and  sell- 
ing, which  is  really  carried  on  in 
a corner  just  outside  the  Market 
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Square,  and  which  is  quite  a curio- 
sity shop  on  market-day,  so  various 
and  incongruous  are  the  articles 
thus  brought  together  for  disposal. 
It  would  take  too  long  to  tell  of  all 
the  strange  things  that  change 
owners  on  these  occasions.  I ad- 
vise anyone  who  goes  to  Natal  to 
attend  the  market  sometimes.  It 
is  the  best  place  to  purchase  things, 
and  it  is  very  amusing  to  watch  all 
the  buyers  and  sellers. 

There  is  one  good  but  expensive 
hotel  at  Durban.  Some  newcomers 
stay  at  it,  but  many  prefer  the 
boarding-houses,  of  which  there  are 
a good  many,  and  they  are  more  mo- 
derate in  their  charges.  The  town 
has  a good  club,  some  very  fair  shops, 
small  barracks,  a large  gaol,  and 
churches  of  various  denominations. 

The  scenery  round  Durban,  par- 
ticularly the  park  just  above  the 
town,  called  the  Berea,  is  very  beauti- 
ful, and  somewhat  tropical  in  its  cha- 
racter. The  banana,  plantain,  pine- 
apple, mango,  papaw,  and  mango- 
steen  all  flourish  there  ; and  in  the 
middle  of  the  Berea  (which  is  a 
mass  of  thick  growing  trees  and 
shrubs,  interspersed  with  paths) 
are  the  beautiful  Botanic  Gardens, 
which  are  well  worth  going  to  see, 
and  which  command  a fine  view  of 
the  town,  the  harbour  and  shipping, 
and  the  ‘Bluff’  beyond.  Coffee, 
too,  grows  well  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, though  most  of  the  coffee 
plantations  are  some  distance  from 
Durban.  Both  they  and  the  large 
sugar  estates  extend  for  many  miles 
along  the  coast.  Cotton  grows  in 
some  parts  too,  but  I believe  is  not 
very  profitable,  being  uncertain. 

The  sugar-growers  seem  the  most 
prosperous  of  the  English  commu- 
nity in  these  parts,  though  their  pa- 
tience must  often  be  sorely  tried, 
and  it  is  anxious  work  at  first,  as  it 
is  several  years  before  they  get  any 
benefit  for  their  capital  so  invested  ; 
and  in  the  meantime  they  must 
live,  which  with  some  is  not  always 
an  easy  thing  to  manage. 


[September 

We  only  stayed  at  Durban  a few 
days,  as  we  were  anxious  to  get  on 
to  Pietermaritzburg,  the  capital  of 
Natal,  the  cathedral  town,  and  the 
seat  of  government. 

The  usual  mode  of  conveyance 
between  Maritzburg  and  the  Port  is 
by  omnibus,  one  up  and  one  down, 
which  leaves  its  respective  town  at 
half-past  six  a.m.,  so  as  to  get  over 
a good  bit  of  the  journey  before  the 
sun  begins  to  make  its  power  felt. 
At  half- past  six,  then,  after  the 
usual  scurrying  and  scrambling 
that  attends  such  an  early  flitting, 
we  were  at  the  ’bus-office,  taking 
with  us  as  limited  an  amount  of 
indispensable  luggage  as  the  ’bus 
would  admit,  leaving  our  heavy 
baggage  to  follow  by  the  usual  mode 
of  transport,  an  ox- waggon. 

I certainly  did  feel  dismayed 
when  I beheld  the  machine  in 
which  ourselves  and  eight  other 
persons  were  to  travel  fifty-four 
miles  over  hill  and  dale  on  almost 
an  Indian  day ; for,  from  the  clear, 
unclouded  sky,  the  sun  evidently 
meant  to  show  us  no  mercy.  But 
it  had  to  be  done ; so  in  we  all 
bundled,  higgledy-piggledy.  The 
’bus  was  licensed  to  hold  only  ten 
people  altogether,  but  as  five  of  our 
number  were  children,  I suppose 
they  did  not  count,  or  only  as  half  a 
person  each ; thirteen  precious  souls 
in  all  (besides  the  driver)  were  packed 
into  the  old-fashioned  conveyance. 
But  our  ‘ market- cart  ’ was  better 
provided  in  the  matter  of  horses 
than  the  old  women’s  at  home. 
Six  strong  animals,  who,  if  not  in 
the  best  condition,  looked  as  if  they 
had  plenty  of  ‘ go  ’ in  them,  were 
brought  out  and  put  to.  Certainly 
the  harness  was  of  rather  primitive 
kind,  partly  leather  and  partly  rope, 
and  in  many  places  only  held  to- 
gether by  rope ; but  as  long  as  it 
did  hold  together,  what  matter ! 
We  were  entrusted  to  the  care  of  a 
black  driver,  who  blew  a horn  as  a 
signal  of  our  departure,  and  cracked 
his  long  whip,  and  off  we  went  with 
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as  much  flourish  as  the  deep  sand 
and  the  heavy  road  would  admit. 

The  rough,  bumping  motion  made 
me  feel  much  worse  than  I had 
ever  done  at  sea  ; and  being  literally 
sat  upon  by  a fat  woman  next  to 
me  did  not  add  to  my  comfort ; but 
I was  lucky  in  being  near  the  door, 
and  the  morning  air  felt  deliciously 
cool  and  fresh.  Afterwards  my 
husband  and  another  passenger 
went  outside  beside  the  driver, 
which  gave  us  more  room.  Most  of 
our  fellow-passengers  were  evidently 
old  stagers,  and  accustomed  to  the 
manner  of  travelling,  for  they  soon 
settled  down,  and  seemed  to  have 
made  up  their  minds  to  make  the 
best  of  a day’s  discomfort. 

The  flourish  with  which  we  had 
started  soon  settled  down  into  a 
very  quiet  jog-trot  as  we  began  the 
ascent  of  the  Berea  road.  We  had 
plenty  of  time  to  look  about  us  on 
the  way  up,  for  in  some  places  the 
road  is  very  steep,  and  in  most  parts 
very  bad.  Full  of  deep  ruts  varied 
by  huge  stones  that  in  some  places 
nearly  blocked  it  up,  so  that  we 
were  often  reduced  to  foot’s  pace. 
To  keep  the  roads  in  order  in  Natal 
is  no  easy  matter,  owing  to  the  heavy 
rains,  that  come  in  such  streams  as 
often  to  undo  in  a few  hours  the 
labour  of  many  days.  The  poor 
’bus  horses  have  a hard  time  of  it  in 
the  rainy  season.  Sometimes  they 
give  in  altogether,  and  the  ’bus  is 
left  stuck  in  a rut  until  some  oxen 
can  be  got  to  pull  it  out. 

The  country  between  Durban 
and  Maritzburg  varies  in  its 
character : in  some  parts  tame 
and  insipid,  and  in  others  breaking 
out  into  scenes  of  wild  and  grand 
beauty.  Deep  rugged  ‘ kloofs  ’ lay 
on  the  right,  between  huge  moun- 
tains that  oppress  one  with  their 
height  and  immensity ; covered  in 
many  places  with  thick  bush,  the 
haunt,  no  doubt,  in  former  times, 
of  wild  animals,  which  in  these 
latter  days  have  betaken  themselves 
to  the  denser  forests  higher  up. 

YOL.  XII. — NO.  LXIX.  NEW  SERIES. 


The  jolting  seemed  to  agree  with 
the  children,  who  soon  went  to 
sleep  on  our  laps,  and  they  did  not 
wake  up  until  we  got  to  Pine  Town, 
the  end  of  our  first  stage,  where  we 
were  to  breakfast  and  change  horses. 
It  got  fearfully  hot  towards  noon, 
and  the  air  felt  close  and  stifling. 
Poor  Scattergood  looked  so  white 
and  ill  that  I was  afraid  she  would 
not  hold  out  until  we  stopped 
again,  and  there  was  no  room  for 
her  to  faint  comfortably.  And  I 
was  heartily  glad  for  her  sake  even 
more  than  our  own,  when  at  last, 
with  a sharp  turn  that  nearly 
capsized  us,  we  drew  up  at  the 
half-way  house,  where  a good 
luncheon  was  provided  and  an  hour’s 
rest  allowed  us.  It  was  past  five 
o’  clock  when  we  reached  IJy  s Dooms, 
(pronounced  Usy  Dooms)  our  last 
stage.  And  here  the  smartest  team 
of  horses  and  the  best  harness  (really 
a complete  set,  all  leather)  were, 
brought  out,  so  that  we  might 
present  a good  appearance  when, 
we  arrived  in  town.  A young  colt,, 
that  looked  as  if  he  had  never  seen 
harness  before,  turned  obstreperous, 
and  refused  to  go  into  the  traces. 
After  a good  deal  of  shoving  and 
dragging  he  was  got  in  between  two 
quiet  ones,  and  then  he  had  to  go, 
and  he  soon  quieted  down.  I was 
rather  frightened,  but  some  one 
comforted  me  by  saying  that  it  was 
quite  the  custom  to  put  perfectly 
unbroken  animals  into  the  ’bus,  to 
break  them  in,  and  no  accident  ever 
happened  from  it.  The  five  steady 
horses  act  as  ballast  to  the  wild  one. 

I The  scenery  round  Uys  Dooms 
is  worth  notice,  being  quite  different 
in  character  to  any  one  passes 
before.  Mile  after  mile  of  softly 
undulating  country  stretches  away 
on  each  side  of  the  road,  covered 
with  small  forests  of  the  mimosa- 
tree,  which,  though  low  and  not 
pretty  in  themselves,  have  a very 
picturesque  effect  when  grouped 
together.  This  part  of  the  country 
abounds  in  duika , a small  sort 
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of  deer,  much  hunted  by  both  Eng- 
lishmen and  natives. 

One  hour  more  of  jolting  and 
bumping,  of  rushing  down  break- 
neck places,  and  climbing  inter- 
minable hills,  and  then  we  began 
the  gentle  descent  into  Pieter- 
Maritzburg.  The  town  lies  on  low 
flat  ground,  surrounded  by  bare 
hills,  rather  picturesque  perhaps,  in 
spite  of  their  barrenness,  and  which 
make  a good  shelter  from  the  hot 
winds  that  at  some  seasons  of  the 
year  blow  with  great  force,  and  are 
a plague  both  to  man  and  beast. 

Maritzburg  certainly  does  not 
present  a very  important  appearance 
as  one  enters  it  by  the  Durban 
road.  It  has  more  at  first  sight 
the  aspect  of  an  overgrown  Devon- 
shire village  than  a cathedral  city. 
The  principal  hotel  is  near  the 
entrance  to  the  town,  and  as  our 
‘ market- cart  ’ stopped  there  to  set 
down  most  of  its  passengers,  and 
as  we  were  weary,  hot,  hungry,  and 
dusty,  we  decided  to  remain  there 
for  the  night,  and  look  about  the 
next  day  for  suitable  lodgings 
until  we  could  get  settled  into  a 
place  of  our  own.  We  found  that 
Maritzburg  improved  on  acquain- 
tance, and  was  larger  than  we 
expected  to  find  it.  It  is  a strag- 
gling sort  of  town,  with  the 
principal  streets,  which  are  about 
a mile  and  a half  in  length,  running 
parallel  to  each  other,  crossed  by 
shorter  ones,  like  Durban  on  a 
much  bigger  scale ; and  which 
seemed  the  usual  plan  of  designing 
a town  amoug  the  early  Dutch 
settlers. 

The  Dutch  element  is  fast  dying 
out,  as  the  English  supersedes  it  in 
the  colony,  the  Boers  mostly  pre- 
ferring to  stay  on  their  far-away 
farms,  vegetating  there  year  after 
year,  in  their  bare  comfortless 
farmhouses,  only  making  excur- 
sions to  the  capital  about  once  a 
year,  to  purchase  the  necessary 
articles  of  cheap,  coarse  clothing,  of 
gorgeous  patterns,  in  which  their 


souls  delight,  and  to  sell  any 
farm  produce  they  may  have  to 
dispose  of. 

Maritzburg  has  shops  of  every  de- 
scription, some  good  and  others  in- 
ferior, and,  as  a natural  consequence 
of  the  expensive  mode  of  transport, 
all  enormously  dear.  At  all  events, 
the  shopkeepers  make  the  trans- 
port the  excuse  for  the  price  of 
their  goods;  no  doubt  with  some 
reason ; for  the  rate  of  charge  for 
bringing  things  from  Durban  by 
waggon  is  very  high,  it  costing 
more  to  convey  them — the  fifty-four 
miles — from  the  Port  to  the  capital, 
than  the  importing  them  from  Eng- 
land to  Africa.  Somehow  the  shop- 
keepers seem  to  flourish  in  spite  of 
their  grumblings.  They  are  quite 
the  princes  of  the  land.  They  have 
grander  houses,  ride  better  horses, 
their  wives  are  smarter,  and  they 
are,  in  a sense,  finer  gentlemen  than 
any  in  the  colony. 

Maritzburg  possesses  a hospital 
that  admits  both  Europeans  and 
natives ; barracks  that  hold  a good 
position  on  a hill,  overlooking  the 
town ; a club  that  prides  itself  on 
its  exclusiveness  and  the  re- 
spectability of  its  members — par- 
ticularly the  shopkeepers,  who  are 
its  principal  supporters  ; a market- 
square,  without  any  attempt  at 
ornamentation,  that  is  really  used 
for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
intended ; and  churches  of  all 
grades  and  sects.  The  two  principal 
churches  are  the  Cathedral  and  St. 
Saviour’s.  It  is  rather  startling  to 
a stranger,  with  the  impression  still 
upon  him  of  our  grand,  old,  time- 
honoured  representatives  of  many 
ages,  and  of  almost  every  style  of 
architecture  at  home,  to  have  the 
little  plain,  new-looking  edifice,  with 
no  architecture  in  particular,  pointed 
out  to  him  as  the  Cathedral.  But 
what  can  one  expect  in  a colony,  and 
such  a very  young  one  as  Natal  ? 
St.  Saviour’s  is  nothing  to  look 
at  outside — simply  an  unpretending 
iron  church.  But  the  inside  does 
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credit  to  the  taste  of  those  who 
have  had  the  arrangement  of  it. 
There  is  no  tawdry  attempt  at 
decoration ; and  it  cannot  boast  of 
much  coloured  glass ; but  what 
ornamentation  there  is,  is  handsome 
and  in  perfect  taste.  And  the  effect 
of  the  combination  of  the  light  and 
dark  colonial  woods  in  the  pulpit 
and  some  other  parts  of  the  church 
is  very  good. 

Some  of  the  houses  in  the  sub- 
urbs are  very  pretty  and  com- 
fortable-looking, built  bungalow 
fashion,  which,  excepting  for  the 
shops,  and  a few  houses  here  and 
there,  is  the  usual  mode  of  building 
houses  in  Natal ; and  there  is 
scarcely  a tiny  cottage  without  its 
large,  wide  verandah,  so  necessary 
in  such  a hot  climate. 

We  were  some  weeks  in  Maritz- 
burof,  during  which  time  we 
made  many  little  excursions  into 
the  country  round,  and  went  to 
see  several  farms  to  let,  that  looked 
promising  enough  in  the  advertise- 
ments, but  were  disappointing  on 
closer  acquaintance.  At  last  we 
heard  of  a place  which  seemed  just 
the  very  thing  for  us.  It  rejoiced 
in  the  high-sounding  name  of  Oak- 
ham Park,  and  consisted  of  about 
seventy  enclosed  acres,  with  a ‘ run  ’ 
for  cattle  over  several  thousand. 
It  was  situated  about  five  miles 
from  the  town,  and  close  to  the 
-only  ‘bush’  of  any  extent  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Pull  of  hope  that 
we  had  at  last  found  what  we 
wanted,  we  rode  out  to  inspect  it. 
Our  way  into  Oakham  lay  over  a 
rough  wooden  bridge,  across  a 
stream  that  gurgled  and  bubbled 
below,  making  small  waterfalls 
down  the  large  boulders  over  which 
it  had  to  find  its  way,  and  flashing 
merrily  in  the  morning  sunlight. 
Having  crossed  the  bridge,  we 
found  ourselves  in  an  avenue — a 
regular  English  avenue  of  oaks ; 
rather  young  ones,  of  course,  but 
sturdy-looking,  and  giving  good 
promise  of  future  height  and  size. 


Between  the  oaks,  syringas  had 
been  planted,  at  equal  distances, 
with  the  evident  intention  of  their 
being  weeded  out  as  the  oaks  spread. 
The  avenue  was  of  considerable 
length,  and  after  passing  two  fields 
of  rugged  broken  ground,  that 
looked  as  if  it  had  been  guiltless  of 
plough  or  harrow  for  many  years, 
we  came  to  a thick  plantation  of 
trees  of  various  kinds,  conspicuous 
among  them,  from  its  height  and 
straightness,  the  blue  gum-tree, 
whose  leaves  have  a bluish  tiuge. 
Turning  to  the  left,  down  a 
broad  carriage- drive,  we  came  to 
the  house.  And  we  were  certainly 
agreeably  surprised  : a picturesque, 
irregular  building,  with  long  ver- 
andahs, smothered  with  a mass  of 
brilliant-coloured  creepers,  that  in 
spite  of  their  beauty  rather  suggested 
snakes,  was  before  us — a house  of 
‘ seven  gables,’  though  we  did 
not  discover  all  its  gables  just  then. 
Rather  out  of  repair  it  looked, 
the  effect  of  its  being  so  long  un- 
tenanted, but  habitable  enough  no 
doubt.  We  found  that  it  had  been 
built  at  two  different  times.  In  the 
old  part  the  rooms  were  small  and 
dark,  and  had  a musty  smell ; and 
damp  patches  on  the  walls  told 
that  the  rain  had  not  unfrequently 
found  its  way  in.  But  those  that 
had  been  added  later  were  large 
and  airy  and  dry,  their  only  fault 
being  that  they  had  too  many 
windows,  which  let  in  too  much 
sun,  but  that  could  easily  be  put 
right  with  dark  blinds. 

We  went  all  over  the  farm. 
Everything  was  in  a wild  state  of 
disorder,  the  weeds  growing  high 
above  our  heads  everywhere ; but  it 
had  been  well  planned,  and  would 
be  a lovely  place  when  in  proper 
order.  There  was  an  orchard  of  ap- 
ples and  standard  peaches  ; orange 
groves,  bananas,  loquats,  and  other 
English  and  African  fruits ; and 
the  passion-flower  was  hanging  its 
star-like  blossoms  and  pretty  egg- 
shaped  fruit  from  many  of  the 
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trees,  while  a great  variety  of 
roses,  the  Cape  jessamine,  the  moon- 
flower,  and  other  lovely  plants,  that 
would  be  prized  and  petted  as  great 
treasures  at  home,  spread  their  sweet- 
scented  flowers  here,  there,  and 
everywhere,  unpruned  and  uncared 
for.  There  was  a gardener’s  cot- 
tage, a large  stable,  and  saddle- 
room,  and  all  the  necessary  out- 
buildings for  a farm.  They  had  all 
rather  a tumble-down,  out-of-repair 
look,  but  a little  patching  up 
would  put  them  all  right.  The 
seventy  acres  advertised  proved 
to  be  more  ornamental  than  useful, 
being  half  covered  with  trees, 
which  was  perhaps  the  secret 
of  its  remaining  so  long  without 
a tenant.  Behind  Oakham,  there 
rose  hill  upon  hill  of  wild  broken 
veldt,  divided  here  and  there  with 
deep  thickly-wooded  kloofs,  and 
terminating  at  the  summit  of  the 
highest  hill  with  a good  extent  of 
‘ bush,’  which,  in  spite  of  its  wild- 
ness, had  something  home-like  about 
it,  not  unlike  some  parts  of  North 
Devon  and  Wales. 

It  was  rather  disappointing  to 
find  that  there  was  so  little  land 
that  could  be  turned  to  good  ac- 
count ; for  of  course  we  were  to 
make  our  fortune,  and  return  to 
England  in  half  a score  of  years, 
with  more  money  than  we  knew 
how  to  dispose  of.  But  Oakham 
was  so  altogether  charming ; there 
was  such  an  air  of  repose  and 
peace  about  it,  so  different  to 
all  the  other  ugly,  bare,  unin- 
teresting, useful  farms  we  had 
seen,  that  it  was  a temptation  not 
to  be  resisted ; and  as  we  rode 
home,  I think  we  had  both  decided 
that  we  would  become  the  posses- 
sors of  it.  Of  course  we  did  not 
say  so.  There  were  many  objections  ; 
it  was  not  a profitable  place,  ex- 
pensive to  keep  up,  and  all  the  rest 
of  it.  But  all  the  same,  our  minds 
were  made  up,  and  I took  it  quite 
as  a matter  of  course  when,  a few 
days  afterwards,  my  husband  said 


the  bargain  had  been  struck.  Cer- 
tainly the  rent  was  not  a drawback. 
I was  surprised  at  the  very  moderate 
sum  that  was  asked.  Probably,  in 
consideration  that  the  house  would 
tumble  to  pieces  if  left  much  longer 
untenanted,  the  owner  was  glad  to 
get  rid  of  it  at  any  price. 

Ill 

The  preliminary  arrangements 
being  made,  my  husband  and  1, 
after  procuring  a few  requisite 
articles  of  furniture,  betook  our- 
selves to  our  new  abode,  to  super- 
intend the  necessary  cleaning  and 
purifying,  for  which  purpose  we 
had  engaged,  through  a medium,  a 
strong  young  giant  of  a Kaffir  fresh 
from  his  kraal ; and  as  he  did  not 
understand  us,  and  we  understood 
him  still  less,  we  naturally  had 
some  difficulty  in  showing  1dm 
what  we  wanted  him  to  do.  At 
last,  by  means  of  cabalistic  signs,, 
and  going  down  on  my  knees, 
scrubbing-brush  in  hand,  I made 
him  comprehend  that  he  was  re- 
quired to  scrub,  and  having  started 
him,  he  scrubbed  vigorously  with- 
out stopping  until  I took  the  brush 
away  from  him,  and  by  more  mys- 
terious signs  imparted  the  fact  to 
him  that  it  was  time  to  rest  awhile 
and  eat. 

Our  first  night  at  Oakham  was^ 
not  pleasant.  In  the  first  place, 
like  most  new  colonists,  I think, 
I was  haunted  by  visions  of  snakes, 
and  every  sound  made  me  start  up, 
fancying  I should  see  the  eyes  of 
one  glaring  at  me  from  a corner 
preparing  to  dart  forward ; the 
house  also  was  full  of  odd  noises. 
At  last  some  creature  got  so  noisy 
that  we  had  to  strike  a light  to  find 
out  what  it  was  all  about,  but  it 
proved  to  be  nothing  worse  than  a 
rat.  We  soon  got  our  house  in  order, 
and  set  up  our  establishment  at 
Oakham  Park.  We  had  bought  a 
couple  of  horses,  indispensable  in  a 
country  like  Natal,  and  the  tall 
Kaffir  who  scrubbed  was  speedily 
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converted  into  a groom,  lie  having 
developed  a talent  that  way ; a 
coolie  cook,  who  very  soon  de- 
veloped a talent  for  becoming  in- 
capable just  when  his  services  were 
most  required,  and  was  generally 
in  a.  helpless  condition  by  the  end 
of  the  day ; a sleek  boy,  by  way  of 
housemaid,  rather  given  to  dozing 
over  his  work  ; three  or  four  wild- 
looking creatures  for  garden  and 
out-of-door’s  work ; and,  to  crown 
all,  the  respectable  Scattergood — 
such  was  our  household. 

I really  pitied  poor  Scattergood. 
She  seemed  terrified  out  of  her  life 
at  the  Kaffirs,  and  she  nearly  starved 
herself,  trying  to  live  on  biscuits 
she  had  bought  in  the  town,  as  she 
would  not  touch  anything  the  coolie 
made,  for  fear  the  black  shonld 
come  off  his  hands.  It  was  a long 
time  before  I could  talk  her  into  a 
more  reasonable  state  of  mind. 

The  next  thing  to  turn  our 
attention  to  was  the  garden.  To 
get  rid  of  the  weeds  was  no  easy 
matter,  they  had  grown  so  thick 
and  strong,  and  in  clearing  them 
away  the  Kaffirs  turned  out  a good 
many  snakes,  and  other  reptiles, 
the  small  green  Imamba,  and  a 
much  more  formidable  sort  of  snake, 
the  puff-adder,  the  two  most  com- 
mon kinds,  which  had  been  allowed 
to  increase  and  multiply  without 
interference  for  so  long  that  the 
place  was  overrun  with  them.  The 
puff-adder  is  a most  dangerous 
snake,  being  of  the  colour  of  the 
dead  leaves  on  which  he  is  fond  of 
curling  himself  up,  and  of  so  slug- 
gish and  sleepy  a nature  that  he 
will  not  trouble  himself  to  move 
out  of  one’s  way ; it  is  difficult  to 
always  avoid  treading  on  him.  His 
bite  is  most  deadly,  and  he  has  the 
dangerous  habit  of  striking  back- 
wards, not  forwards,  like  other 
snakes.  A few  people  have,  I be- 
lieve, recovered  from  the  effect  of  a 
puff-adder’s  bite,  but  very  few ; 
they  generally  die  in  about  a quarter 
of  an  hour,  going  quietly  to  sleep. 


The  only  chance  of  a cure  is  to 
keep  constantly  walking,  and  to 
drink  quantities  of  raw  brandy, 
and  to  take  doses  of  eau-de-luce. 
When  the  Kaffirs  kill  a snake  they 
take  some  of  the  venom  from  its 
head,  which  they  carry  in  a little 
bag  round  their  necks,  and,  if  bit- 
ten, swallow  a little,  which  they 
say  is  a certain  cure. 

There  is  even  a worse  snake  in 
Natal  than  the  puff-adder — fortu- 
nately arare  one — the  black  Imamba, 
one  of  the  very  few  that  will  ven- 
ture an  attack  without  provocation. 
Many  people  say  that  it  will  even 
follow  a person  for  miles;  but  I 
rather  doubt  this,  unless  the  per- 
son’s road  happens  to  run  between 
it  and  its  home,  and  then  I daresay 
it  would  do  so.  Perhaps  everyone 
does  not  know  that  cats  are  snake- 
proof.  A bite  has  no  effect  on 
them ; we  had  an  opportunity  of 
proving  this.  A short  time  after 
we  came  to  Oakham  we  were  out 
strolling  about,  looking  at  our  new 
possessions,  when  we  were  startled 
by  hearing  a peculiar  shriek  from 
one  of  the  children,  evidently  a 
scream  of  terror.  We  rushed  up 
to  the  house  and  into  the  dining- 
room, whence  the  sounds  came,  and 
there  was  our  little  boy  in  a frantic 
state  of  fright,  with  a long  green 
Imamba  wriggling  about  on  the 
floor  in  front  of  him,  engaged  in  a 
fierce  tussle  with  a large  tortoise- 
shell cat,  one  we  had  brought  from 
the  town.  Which  would  have  got 
the  best  of  it  had  they  been  left  to 
fight  it  out  I cannot  say,  for  the 
coolie  rushed  in  and  killed  the  snake. 
The  cat  had  bitten  out  one  of  its 
eyes,  and  in  return  had  got  a wound 
on  its  face  that  swelled  up  to  an 
enormous  size ; but  beyond  that  he 
seemed  none  the  worse  for  his  en- 
counter, and  in  a few  days  puss  was 
quite  himself  again ; and  we  felt 
very  grateful  to  him  ever  after  for 
having,  in  all  probability,  saved  our 
little  boy’s  life. 

Having  got  everything  into  some- 
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thing  like  order,  it  was  time  to 
think  of  stocking  our  little  farm. 
We  bought  several  cows  at  about  five 
pounds  a head,  which  sounds  cheap 
in  comparison  with  our  English 
prices,  but  is  not  really  so  when  it 
is  taken  into  consideration  that  one 
cannot  reckon  on  a cow’s  life  from 
one  day  to  another.  The  mortality 
among  cattle  is  frightful.  I have 
known  people  have  all  theirs,  per- 
haps amounting  to  two  or  three 
hundred,  swept  off  in  the  course  of 
a few  weeks.  The  most  hardy  cows 
seem  to  be  the  little  Zulus  ; they 
are  about  the  size  of  an  Alderney, 
but  black,  or  black  and  white.  We 
had  two  large  cellars  underground, 
one  of  which  I soon  converted  into 
a dairy,  where,  being  a Devonshire 
woman,  I used  to  make  Devonshire 
junkets,  and  cream,  and  butter, 
done  up  in  little  rolls  and  pats  that 
had  something  quite  homelike  about 
them. 

We  invested  in  several  pigs  be- 
sides. Really  the  pig  is  one  of  the 
most  profitable  animals  in  Natal, 
for  he  is  the  only  one  that  seems 
free  from  the  epidemics  that  cows, 
and  horses,  and  even  poultry  are 
so  liable  to.  We  set  up  a poultry- 
yard  too  ; we  had  turkeys,  ducks, 
and  fowls  in  great  numbers;  only 
the  provoking  part  of  it  was  that 
the  stupid  things  would  roost  in  the 
trees,  instead  of  their  legitimate 
place  the  fowl-house,  and  in  conse- 
quence fell  victims  to  the  many 
animals  that  creep  about  at  night. 
Scarcely  a night  passed  but  we 
were  woke  up  by  heart-rending 
screams  from  some  unfortunate  fowl 
or  turkey  that  was  being  carried 
off,  and  in  the  morning  I would 
often  find  two  or  three  of  our  best 
hens  gone. 

When  first  we  went  to  Natal  a 
fowl  could  be  bought  for  sixpence 
or  threepence,  or  sometimes  even  a 
bit  of  salt,  of  the  natives  ; but,  like 
everything  else,  they  have  gone  up 
almost  to  English  prices  now.  In- 
deed it  is  a mistake  to  suppose  that 
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Natal  is  a cheap  place  to  live  in ; 
very  few  things  are  below  market 
prices  at  home,  and  most  far  above 
them. 

Excepting  the  snakes,  we  had 
nothing  formidable  in  the  way  of 
wild  animals  in  our  part  of  the 
world.  There  were  crowds  of  mon- 
keys in  the  bush  above  Oakham, 
and  we  used  to  hear  them  calling  and 
chattering  at  each  other  very  often. 
Sometimes  they  would  venture  into 
our  grounds  in  search  of  fruit 
and  other  things  that  they  might 
have  a weakness  for,  but  they  gene- 
rally kept  at  a respectful  distance. 
Two  tiger  cats  had  taken  up  their 
abode  at  Oakham  when  it  was 
unlet,  and  they  are  by  no  means 
pleasant  animals  to  come  across, 
though  they  will  not  often  venture 
an  attack  if  they  have  a chance  of 
escape.  Our  two  lurked  about  at 
Oakham  for  some  time,  picking  up 
a stray  fowl  now  and  then,  and 
keeping  us  in  a state  of  trepidation 
as  to  what  they  might  do  next, 
until  at  last  we  instituted  a hunt. 
Our  Kaffirs  got  some  of  their  friends 
together,  and  went  in  search  of  the 
tiger  cats,  which  they  found  after 
a great  deal  of  beating  about.  They 
fired  at  them,  but  whether  the 
Kaffirs  were  nervous — more  likely 
took  bad  aim — the  animals  escaped 
untouched.  Anyhow  the  fright 
had  a good  effect,  for  they  took 
themselves  off  and  troubled  us  no 
more,  though  they  revenged  them- 
selves on  our  next  neighbours,  about 
a quarter  of  a mile  off ; for  they 
killed  all  their  fowls,  though  they 
had  not  the  excuse  of  hunger ; for 
they  left  their  victims  uneaten, 
strewn  about  under  the  perches 
where  they  had  come  to  their  un- 
timely end. 

I cannot  help  thinking  that  one 
of  the  reasons  that  cattle  don’t 
thrive  in  Natal  is  because  they  are 
so  little  cared  for.  An  English 
farmer,  accustomed  to  consider  the 
well-being  and  comfort  of  his  ani- 
mal-kind as  one  of  his  first  cares, 
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would  be  horrified  at  the  ‘happy- 
go-lucky  * way  in  which  the  poor 
things  are  left  to  shift  for  them- 
selves in  a colony  where  there  cer- 
tainly ought  to  be  no  excuse  for  not 
providing  them  with  proper  sus- 
tenance. In  the  summer  it  is  all 
very  well:  nature  provides  them 
with  plenty  of  good  grass ; but  in 
the  winter,  when  it  is  withered  up, 
or  burnt  close  by  the  veldt  fires, 
with  only  green  patches  here  and 
there,  few  and  far  between,  the 
poor  creatures  are  reduced  almost 
to  skeletons.  How  they  struggle 
through  it  at  all  is  a marvel — a 
good  many  do,  and  a great  many 
die.  So  that  they  have  not  only  to 
contend  with  a climate  that  is  not 
natural  to  them,  but  want  of  proper 
nourishment  as  well ; and  yet  the 
whole  of  the  transport  in  Natal  de- 
pends entirely  on  oxen,  and  surely 
they  deserve  better  treatment. 

To  be  sure,  it  wo^ld  not  do  to 
try  and  grow  turnips  or  mangel- 
wurzel  for  them ; but  mealies  (In- 
dian corn)  and  forage  (oats  cut  in 
an  unripe  state)  are  excellent  sub- 
stitutes, and  can  be  grown  to  any 
extent.  Indeed,  mealies  seem  to 
be  a standing  dish  there ; Kaffirs, 
horses,  cows,  pigs,  children,  and 
poultry  all  eat  them.  Kaffirs  live 
on  them  entirely,  ground  into  meal 
that  they  make  into  a sort  of  taste- 
less, insipid  porridge,  which  they 
never  seem  to  tire  of,  and  which 
they  only  vary  with  an  occasional 
feast  off  some  unfortunate  cow  or 
ox  that  has  come  to  an  untimely 
end.  Kaffirs  are  not  very  particular 
gentlemen,  and  don’t  trouble  them- 
selves much  about  what  the  cow 
died  of  or  how  long  it  may  have 
been  dead.  It  is  looked  upon  as  a 
great  prize,  and  they  call  their 
friends  together  and  make  a ban- 
quet. They  light  a fire  and  sit  all 
round  it  in  a ring,  and  cook  their 
dainty  morsels  of  meat  by  sticking 
them  on  the  end  of  a long  stick, 
and  charring  them  in  the  fire  ; and 
so  they  cook  and  eat  in  turns, 


meanwhile  keeping  up  an  incessant 
chattering  and  gossiping  about 
themselves,  their  neighbours,  and 
the  English  who  employ  them.  In- 
deed, for  gossip,  a Kaffir,  I think, 
would  outdo  any  old  washerwoman 
at  home.  They  never  seem  to  be 
silent,  except  when  they  are  asleep* 
and  then  they  snore  like  so  manj 
pigs. 

Mealies  take  the  place  of  oats  for - 
horses.  Oats  are  used  as  provender 
in  a different  way — the  forage  that 
I mentioned  before ; which  is  simply 
oats  cut  before  they  are  quite  ripe, 
done  up  into  sheaves  and  stored  till 
wanted,  when,  instead  of  the  grain 
being  separated  from  the  husks,, 
stalks  and  ears  all  together  are  cutup 
into  short  pieces  for  fodder.  Hay 
is  not  often  made  in  Natal,  the  grass 
is  too  rank ; now  and  then  people 
make  a little,  but  it  is  seldom  satis- 
factory, and  horses  generally  refuse?' 
to  eat  it.  After  we  had  cleared  off  ' 
the  weeds,  pruned  our  rose-trees,  cut 
down  the  overgrown  shrubs,  and 
made  the  place  less  like  a wilder- 
ness, we  set  our  Kaffirs  to  work  to 
make  the  kitchen  garden  and  to  put 
in  the  crops.  Kaffirs  take  very 
kindly  to  garden  work,  and  if  con- 
stantly overlooked,  work  very  well ; 
but  they  want  constant  superinten- 
dence or  they  do  nothing.  They 
are  very  quick,  intelligent  people, . 
and  the  way  they  manage  to  under- 
stand what  is  required  of  them  is 
quite  wonderful. 

Potatoes,  French  beans,  peas  and' 
cabbages  all  do  well  in  Natal ; so,, 
indeed,  do  most  English  vegetables  5 
and  after  we  had  put  in  a good 
s'tock  of  these,  and  planted  about  a 
couple  of  acres  of  the  broken  ground 
below  with  mealies  and  forage,  we 
began  to  think  we  were  very  fine 
farmers  indeed. 

Sheep  don’t  do  well  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Maritzburg.  All  the 
large  sheep  farms  are  fifty  or  sixty 
miles  away.  The  creatures  could 
not  live  on  the  long  rank  grass  that 
grows  near  the  town.  They  re- 
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quire  the  short  close  kind  which 
they  get  on  the  far  hills,  and  also 
a good  extent  of  ‘ run,’  as  often,  on 
one  farm,  they  number  several  thou- 
sands. I believe  sheep-farming  an- 
swers very  well,  if  persevered  in  ; 
not  that  people  make  fortunes  by 
their  sheep,  but  they  can  make  a 
very  good  living  by  them  ; and  the 
profits  are  tolerably  certain,  the  ex- 
port of  wool  every  year  being  con- 
siderable; and,  no  doubt,  it  would  be 
greater,  but  for  the  difficulty  of 
transport  and  the  want  of  better 
harbourage  at  Durban. 

We  were  well  off  for  birds  at 
Oakham — rather  too  well  off — for 
they  made  sad  havoc  with  our  fruit 
and  seeds  ; birds  of  gorgeous  plu- 
mage, but  without  the  sweet  songs 
of  their  more  soberly-clad  brethren 
at  home.  We  had  owls  too;  a kind 
of  sparrow  ; a bird,  one  of  the  very 
few  that  sing,  not  unlike  our  thrush, 
and  with  a note  like  his  ; also  a 
greenish  kind  of  canary,  and  the 
lovely  little  sugar-bird  that  is  all  the 
colours  of  the  rainbow.  He  is  almost 
as  small  as  a humming-bird,  and  is 
generally  to  be  found  in  the  early 
morning  flitting  from  flower  to 
flower,  from  which  he  sips  the  sugar 
that  is  his  food.  We  have  many 
others  besides  these,  whose  names 
I do  not  know ; but  I must  not  for- 
get the  swallows  who  build  under 
the  eaves,  and  whose  home-like 
twitter  is  heard  early  and  late  dur- 
ing the  time  they  stay  with  us,  which 
is  only  until  their  young  are  strong 
on  the  wing,  and  who  then  take 
themselves  off,  in  the  same  mys- 
terious way  as  our  swallows  at 
home,  no  one  knows  where. 

The  African  butterflies  are  very 
handsome,  and  much  larger  than 
our  English  ones.  The  most  com- 
mon is  a great  black  one  with  his 
wings  and  back  striped  here  and 
there  with  light  green ; but,  indeed, 
they  are  to  be  seen  of  almost  every 
shade  and  variety,  from  the  most 
delicate  blues  and  greens  down  to  the 
richest  crimsons  and  purples.  We 


had  many  sorts  of  dragon-flies,  fly- 
ing ants ; the  cicada,  with  its 
strange  metallic  note ; the  mysterious 
firefly,  and  that  curious  insect  the 
mantis,  that  is  so  exactly  like  a little 
bit  of  stick  that  it  is  difficult  to  be- 
lieve it  otherwise,  until  it  begins  to 
walk  away ; and  a host  more  of  tro- 
pical insects.  We  were  very  much 
beset  with  bats  (of  a larger  sort  than 
our  English  bat),  that  were  fond  of 
finding  their  way  in  at  dusk,  and 
hanging  themselves  over  the  doors 
and  windows,  and  startling  us  with 
their  sudden  dives  and  plunges 
across  the  room. 

The  Kaffirs,  in  their  free  uncivi- 
lised state,  are  a most  interesting 
people,  of  quick  intelligence,  very 
honest,  straightforward,  and  truth- 
ful. Indeed,  so  great  is  their  ho- 
nesty, that  if  a Kaffir  servant  leaves 
one,  as  they  constantly  do,  for  the 
sake  of  holiday,  the  best  way  of 
ensuring  his  return  to  one’s  ser- 
vice is  to  lend  him  some  money, 
and  he  will  be  quite  certain  to  come 
back  and  work  out  the  worth  of  it. 
Kaffirs  cannot  be  said  to  be  hard- 
working or  industrious ; they  have 
the  sleepy,  lazy  way  of  going  about 
any  business  they  may  have  in  hand 
that  is,  perhaps,  peculiar  to  inha- 
bitants of  hot  countries,  though 
they  are  capable  of  enduring  great 
fatigue,  and,  if  pressed,  will  travel 
a great  many  miles  in  the  day  with 
next  to  nothing  to  eat.  They  are 
merry  happy  creatures,  always  sing- 
ing and  laughing,  seldom  afflicted 
with  low  spirits,  excepting  when 
they  get  homesick,  which  they  de- 
scribe as  a choking  sensation  in  their 
throat ; when  that  symptom  shows 
itself,  nothing  will  do  but  they  must 
be  off  to  their  kraals.  They  will 
stay  in  service  for  three,  six,  or  even 
twelve  months  sometimes,  before 
they  feel  that  irresistible  longing  to 
return  to  their  people.  A Kaffir 
earns  from  six  to  thirty  shillings  a 
month  according  to  his  age  and 
worth,  which  money  he  stows  away 
in  a little  leathern  bag  to  buy 
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cows,  and  with  the  cows  he  buys 
wives,  and  the  more  cows  the  more 
wives.  It  often  takes  a Kaffir  several 
years  to  earn  enough  to  buy  a wife, 
and  he  saves  all  his  money  for  the 
purpose,  scarcely  spending  a penny 
for  himself.  I do  not  know  the 
number  of  cows  the  father  of  a girl 
expects  from  the  man  who  would 
marry  her ; but  I think  it  varies 
according  to  the  social  standing  of 
the  papa,  chiefs’  daughters,  of 
course,  costing  a great  deal  more 
than  an  ordinary  Kaffir’s.  The 
kraals  are  composed  of  a num- 
ber of  small  round  huts,  exactly 
like  beehives,  with  a small  hole  for 
a door,  that  are  built  in  a ring  with 
an  open  space  in  the  middle,  and 
the  huts  and  ground  round  them 
are  pictures  of  cleanliness  and  neat- 
ness. Large  families,  sometimes  two 
and  even  three  generations,  inhabit 
them,  all  agreeing  and  living  hap- 
pily together,  in  a way  that  would 
be  a good  lesson  to  some  quarrel- 
somely inclined  persons,  who  have 
had  the  advantages  of  civilisation 
and  Christianity  to  teach  them 
better. 

A Kaffir  when  he  is  at  home  is 
quite  a gentleman.  The  married 
women  of  the  kraal  do  all  the  work, 
sowing  the  mealies,  cooking  the 
food,  brewing  the  duala — a sort  of 
beer  that  they  love,  made  of  various 
ingredients,  and  is  a muddy-looking 
concoction  quite  different,  to  our  no- 
tions of  beer — and  even  building  the 
huts.  The  unmarried  women  are  not 
allowed  to  do  any  work,  as  it  spoils 
their  beauty  and  makes  them  look 
old.  When  they  are  married,  they 
soon  lose  all  pride  in  their  personal 
appearance,  and  lose  all  their  good 
looks ; for  some  Kaffir  girls  are 
extremely  good-looking,  with  their 
fine  active  figures,  bright  smiling 
faces,  their  white  teeth  and  dark 
eyes  ; but  settled  down  into  wives 
and  mothers,  with  all  the  work  they 
have  to  do,  they  soon  become  hag- 
gard and  old-looking.  But,  in  spite 
of  their  hard  work,  which  they  take 


quite  as  a matter  of  course,  the 
Kaffir  women  appear  very  cheerful 
and  happy,  and  never  seem  to  resent 
the  somewhat  cold  and  patronising 
attentions  which  their  lords  and  mas- 
ters condescend  to  bestow  on  them. 
But,  in  spite  of  the  Kaffir  consider- 
ing his  wife  quite  an  inferior  person, 
I do  not  think  he  is  ever  unkind  to 
her,  and  to  his  children  he  is  par- 
ticularly affectionate.  In  fact,  I 
think,  all  home  ties  are  very  strong 
with  the  Kaffir ; but  I do  not  think 
they  often  attach  themselves  to  their 
English  masters.  Self-interest  and 
a love  of  gain  may  induce  a Kaffir 
to  stay  with  the  same  master  for 
years,  but  only  let  anyone  offer  him 
a higher  price  and  more  advantages 
for  his  services,  and  he  is  off  to  the 
higher  bidder.  I don’t  believe  they 
will  ever  love  the  English  or  get  rid 
of  the  secret  enmity  they  have  al- 
ways felt  for  them. 

Kaffirs  are  very  vain,  and  delight 
in  all  sorts  of  ornaments — necklaces, 
anklets,  waistbands,  and  bracelets, 
which  they  make  from  leopards’ 
claws,  teeth  of  various  animals, 
and  many  kinds  of  berries,  hardened 
in  the  sun,  and  beads  when  they 
can  get  them,  which  they  work  up 
into  beautiful  patterns.  Their  hair- 
dressing is  quite  a work  of  art. 
They  torture  their  wool  into  all 
sorts  of  queer  shapes ; sometimes  it 
is  made  up  in  the  form  of  an  old- 
fashioned  coal-scuttle  bonnet;  others 
cut  it  in  the  shape  of  a barrister’s 
wig;  and  others,  again,  in  a double 
or  triple  fan,  all  according  to  the 
tribe  to  which  they  belong.  The 
married  men  wear  a thick  black 
ring  round  the  head,  which  is 
fastened  securely  to  the  hair.  They 
are  all  inveterate  snuff-takers  and 
smokers.  In  their  primitive  state 
they  smoke  the  wild  hemp ; but 
the  more  civilised,  and  those  who 
live  within  reach  of  it,  I think 
prefer  tobacco. 

The  civilised  Kaffir  is  very  dif- 
ferent to  the  untaught.  With  civi- 
lisation they  degenerate  fearfully, 
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and  anyone  who  has  lived  much 
among  Kaffirs  will  know  that  this 
is  trne.  Sad  to  say,  though  perhaps 
not  strange,  when  we  consider 
human  nature,  they  pick  up  the 
vices  of  civilisation,  and  leave  the 
virtues  alone.  They  steal,  their 
word  cannot  be  relied  on,  they  are 
very  untrustworthy,  and  often  quite 
worthless.  Of  course  there  are 
exceptions,  as  there  are  to  every 
rule,  but  I am  speaking  of  them 
generally,  and  I advise  anyone  who 
goes  to  Natal,  to  have  nothing  to 
do  with  a Kaffir  who  wears  a whole 
suit  of  clothes,  arespectable  hat,  and, 
above  all,  or  rather  below  all,  boots. 
A Kaffir  with  boots  is  a person  to 
be  avoided.  Engage,  particularly 
for  farm-work,  some  wild  kraal 
Kaffirs,  with  short  petticoats,  and 
cheerful  honest  faces,  and  you  will 
get  an  average  quantity  of  work  for 
a fair  amount  of  wages. 

IY 

Considering  the  many  natural  ad- 
vantages of  the  country,  and  the 
cheapness  of  land,  it  is  astonish- 
ing how  little  general  farming 
seems  to  succeed  in  Natal.  Where 
the  fault  lies,  I cannot  say.  One 
would  naturally  expect  to  find  large 
tracts  of  land  cultivated,  and  the 
farmers  amongst  the  most  pro- 
sperous and  wealthy  of  the  colonists; 
instead  of  which,  a really  well-kept, 
flourishing  farm  is  quite  a curiosity, 
and  the  man  to  whom  it  may  belong 
is  talked  of  among  his  neighbours 
as  a sort  of  prodigy  of  cleverness 
and  enterprise.  I know  some  very 
erroneous,  puffed -up  accounts  have 
been  written  on  this  subject,  in 
which  Natal  presents  the  appear- 
ance of  a beautiful  garden,  a sort 
of  paradise,  in  which  the  best 
flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables  grow 
and  flourish  by  themselves,  without 
trouble  or  anxiety  being  bestowed 
on  them. 

Everyone  in  the  country  farms 
a little  in  an  amateur  way,  but  very 
few  make  it  pay ; and  it  is  the 


custom  to  speak  of  most  of  the 
homesteads  as  farms,  but  they  are 
very  different  to  the  large  pro- 
ductive ones  at  home,  that  can 
easily  support  the  families  living 
on  them,  and  have  plenty  to  spare 
besides.  No  doubt  there  are  great 
drawbacks  to  farming  being  carried 
on  very  successfully,  the  mortality 
among  cattle  being  one,  and  the 
heavy  rains  that  often  do  much 
damage ; the  great  uncertainty  of 
Kaffir  labour,  as  they  will  only 
work  when  they  choose,  and  they 
very  often  don’t  choose.  And  also 
the  want  of  a more  extensive 
market ; for,  of  course,  among  such 
a small  European  population,  only- 
a limited  amount  of  farm  produce 
can  find  a sale.  But  they  don’t  even 
supply  the  regular  demand,  and  I 
have  often  known  a great  scarcity 
of  mealies  and  forage  in  the  market,, 
two  things  that  are  in  constant 
requisition,  and  consequently  the 
corndealers  who  have  taken  care  to 
store  for  such  occasions  just  ask 
what  prices  they  think  fit.  In 
spite  of  the  drawbacks  I have 
mentioned,  I am  inclined  to  think 
that  the  greatest  of  all  lies  in  the 
colonists  themselves.  There  is  no 
doubt  about  it,  that  people  in  Natal 
very  often  get  into  a lazy,  do- 
nothing  way,  dawdling  about  in 
the  towns,  lounging  at  the  hotels 
and  publichouses,  instead  of  looking 
after  their  business  at  home.  This 
arises  partly,  I suppose,  from  the 
effect  of  climate ; partly  from  the 
stupid  custom  of  always  calling  a 
Kaffir  to  do  every  single  thing  for 
one;  and  a great  deal  more  from 
the  very  bad  habit  that  colonists  are 
too  apt  to  indulge  in,  of  taking 
stimulants  at  all  hours  of  the  day 
or  night,  colonial  rum,  from  its 
cheapness,  being  the  most  popular 
spirit,  which  is  something  quite 
different  from  the  old  Jamaica  rum, 
and,  in  fact,  simply  a poison,  neither 
more  nor  less,  and  not  a very  slow 
one  either.  I believe  that  this 
dreadful  habit,  which  seems  on  the 
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increase  rather  than  otherwise,  is 
the  one  thing  above  all  others  that 
prevents  Natal  being  the  prosperous 
country  it  might  be,  and  colonists 
are  not  without  good  example  and 
encouragement  to  persevere.  There 
are  some  steady  men  in  the  colony, 
who  have  done  wonders  for  it,  both 
in  farming  and  other  ways,  which 
I think  is  another  proof  that 
only  more  steadiness  and  perse- 
verance is  required  to  ensure  suc- 
cess. It  is  a great  pity  that  young 
men  who  go  out  to  Natal  to  settle, 
and  who  are  often  the  sons  of  people 
in  good  position  at  home,  should 
not  try  to  raise  the  tone  of  the 
colony,  instead  of  what  is  so  much 
the  case,  doing  their  utmost  to  lower 
it.  Free  from  the  restraints  of 
society,  they  seem  to  consider  it 
unnecessary  either  to  look  like 
gentlemen  or  behave  as  such.  They 
often  degenerate  fearfully,  and  in 
going  downhill  themselves,  they 
drag  others  along  with  them. 
Many  go  out  with  all  the  advan- 
tages of  a little  capital  to  start 
them,  well  educated,  and  of  gen- 
tlemanly appearance,  and  taking 
good  introductions,  and  it  is  sad 
indeed  to  see  the  wrecks  these 
same  men  frequently  become  in  a 
short  time. 

Our  attempt  at  farming  prospered 
no  better  than  our  neighbour’s.  As 
we  had  felt  from  the  first,  we  had 
taken  too  ornamental  a place,  and  it 
took  nearly  all  our  Kaffirs’  time  to 
clean  the  numerous  walks,  and  to 
keep  down  the  weeds  about  the 
house.  And,  alas  ! for  all  our 
mealies  and  forage!  They  were 
doing  beautifully,  when,  one  day, 
to  our  horror  and  dismay,  we 
discovered  about  thirty  oxen  that 
had  broken  into  the  place,  quietly 
feeding  on  them,  just  as  if  they 
thought  no  one  had  a better  right 
there  than  themselves.  They  had 
broken  off  most  of  the  tops  of  the 
young  mealies  ; very  few  remained ; 
so  they  must  have  been  at  it  some 
time. 


The  worst  of  living  on  the  Town 
Lands,  the  land  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Maritzburg,  is  that  there  is 
no  law  about  herding  cattle.  On  the 
outlying  farms  a boy  is  required 
always  to  be  with  the  herds  and 
flocks  to  see  that  they  do  no  harm, 
for  very  few  farms  have  fences. 
But  on  the  Town  Lands  everyone  is 
supposed  to  have  a good  fence  round 
his  property,  and  if  he  has  not, 
he  must  take  the  consequences ; 
and  as  the  fences  are  very  often 
insecure,  the  crops  suffer  continually 
from  the  inroads  of  the  cattle  that 
are  allowed  to  wander  at  their  will 
about  the  open  veldt.  They  say 
that  cows  can  smell  young  mealies 
from  a great  distance,  and  will  come 
miles  to  get  them.  It  is  very  certain 
that  when  they  do  know  where  they 
are  to  be  found,  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  keep  them  away.  We 
mended  up  our  fences,  as  we  thought 
securely,  but  it  was  no  good:  as  long 
as  there  were  any  mealies  left,  the 
oxen  came  for  them,  until  they  had 
had  tbe  last  one,  and  then  they 
went,  I suppose,  to  torment  some- 
one else. 

In  spite  of  the  failure  of  our 
attempts  at  farming,  and  the  many 
disadvantages  of  Oakham,  we  could 
not  regret  having  taken  it.  As  a 
residence  it  was  perfect,  and  we 
often  used  to  wish  we  could  just 
pick  it  up  and  transplant  it  to  some 
pleasant  part  of  England.  There 
was  no  other  place  about  to  be  com- 
pared with  it ; its  chief  charm  lay 
in  its  being  so  home- like.  Having 
crossed  the  bridge  and  got  into  the 
cool  shade  of  the  avenue,  one  forgot 
all  about  the  wild  veldt,  and  the 
hot  sunshine  behind,  and  it  required 
no  great  stretch  of  the  imagination 
to  fancy  one  was  back  in  the  old 
country  and  among  English  scenes, 
the  English- looking  wood,  or  ‘bush’ 
as  it  is  called  there,  that  rose  up 
above  Oakham  adding  to  the  delu- 
sion. The  house,  too,  was  convenient 
and  pleasant,  and  from  the  broad 
verandah  in  front  we  had  a fine 
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extent  of  view,  of  a character  so 
entirely  different  from  that  above, 
and  on  tbe  other  side  of  the  house, 
that  the  contrast  was  quite  startling. 
On  one  side  we  had  Africa,  and  on 
the  other  England  ; from  the  front 
we  could  see  the  road  winding  away 
through  the  valley  to  Maritzburg 
until  it  disappears  into  the  basin  in 
which  the  town  lies  ; and,  beyond, 
range  after  range  of  hills,  with 
Table  Mountain  in  the  distance — 
for  there  is  a Table  Mountain  in 
Natal  as  well  as  the  one  at  the 
Cape. 

Oakham  was  our  little  world ; 
beyond,  there  was  not  much  to 
care  for ; for  society,  in  the  sense 
the  word  is  generally  used  in,  there 
is  almost  none  in  Natal.  The  few 
neighbours  we  had,  and  they  were 
some  way  apart,  called  on  us,  but 
our  acquaintance  with  them  did  not 
extend  beyond  occasional  calls  and 
meeting  them  sometimes.  Visiting 
in  the  country  is  not  much  kept  up. 
Often  people  live  at  too  great  dis- 
tances from  each  other  to  become 
intimate,  and  if  they  don’t,  there  is 
generally  plenty  to  busy  themselves 
with  at  home.  They  have  no  time 
to  waste  on  morning  calls.  Some 
of  the  officers  from  the  garrison 
found  their  way  out,  now  and  then, 
to  Oakham,  glad  to  get  a little  re- 
lief from  the  hot  glare  of  the  town  ; 
and  occasionally  an  invitation  to 
some  entertainment  at  Government 
House  broke  the  monotony.  Not  an 
unpleasant  monotony,  for  we  had 
always  plenty  to  occupy  and  amuse 
us ; and  when  we  wanted  variety, 
we  made  excursions  into  the 
country,  stopping'  a night  here,  and 
a night  there,  for  there  are  plenty 
of  little  wayside  inns  scattered 
about,  and  returning  at  our  leisure. 

I think  the  general  opinion  about 
the  climate  of  Natal  is,  that  it  is 
good  and  healthy,  but  many  people 
find  it  too  hot,  and  most  feel  after 
they  have  been  there  some  years 
that  they  require  change,  and  must 
go  to  some  colder  place  to  recruit. 


The  winter  is  certainly  most  en- 
joyable : six  months  of  nearly  un- 
interrupted fine  weather,  cool 
pleasant  nights,  and  cloudless  sunny 
days,  the  only  disagreeables  being 
the  dust,  which,  however,  we  don’t 
get  much  of  in  the  country,  and  the 
hot  winds,  which  sometimes  blow 
for  three  days  at  a time.  But  as  a 
set-off  against  the  fine  dry  winter, 
there  is  a wet  dreary  summer ; 
days  and  days  of  deluges  of  rain, 
such  rain  as  is  only  seen  in  tropical 
climates.  And  when  it  is  not 
raining,  there  is  the  same  damp 
oppression  in  the  air  that  one  feels 
in  a hot-house.  Fortunately  the 
air  is  relieved  by  frequent  thunder- 
storms ; if  it  were  not  so,  I suppose 
people  could  not  live  in  such  a 
climate.  There  are  thunderstorms 
almost  daily  in  the  middle  of  sum- 
mer ; they  come  on  about  three  or 
four  in  the  afternoon  generally,  and 
often  quite  suddenly.  In  spite  of 
the  frequency  of  these  storms,  there 
are  very  few  accidents  from 
lightning.  Certainly  every  house, 
from  the  largest  down  to  the  tiniest 
cottage,  is  provided  with  a light- 
ning conductor,  sometimes  several. 
Some  people  go  so  far  as  to  say  that 
the  severity  of  the  storms  has  been 
diminished  since  lightning  con- 
ductors were  brought  to  the 
colony. 

We  had  only  been  a few  months 
at  Oakham  when  we  determined  to 
part  with  Scattergood.  She  was 
always  ill  and  almost  useless, 
and  very  troublesome,  constantly 
quarrelling  with  the  Kaffirs,  whom, 
she  complained,  would  never  obey 
her ; and  certainly  they  did 
not  show  her  any  great  amount  of 
respect.  One  day  I was  passing 
the  nursery  when  I heard  the  most 
violent  sobbing  and  screaming 
going  on,  and  found  Scattergood  on 
the  floor,  in  a fit  of  hysterics.  It 
was  a long  time  before  I could 
discover  the  cause  of  such  an 
outburst ; at  last,  between  her  sobs 
and  clickings,  I gathered  the  fact 
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that  she  had  thrown  a bucket  of 
water  over  one  of  the  Kaffirs,  and 
he  in  return  had  tried  to  kiss  her, 
which  insult  of  course  she  highly 
resented.  I believe  the  attempt  to 
kiss  her  originated  entirely  in  her 
own  imagination,  for  I don’t  think 
a Kaffir  would  attempt  such  a 
liberty  without  great  encouragement ; 
but  anyhow,  we  determined  we 
would  not  have  any  more  such 
scenes ; and  as  we  had  the  good 
luck  to  hear  of  a lady  who  was 
returning  to  England,  and  wanted 
an  attendant,  we  got  her  to  take 
Scattergood,  and  were  only  too 
glad  to  get  rid  of  her.  We  got  a 
black  nurse  afterwards,  a Cape  girl, 
which  we  found  a much  better 
arrangement.  White  servants  and 
black  ones  very  seldom  agree 
together;  the  white  servants,  of 
course,  feel  themselves  to  be  superior 
to  the  black,  and  lord  it  over  them  ; 
and  the  Kaffirs  cannot  understand 
having  to  obey  anyone  who  is  only 
a servant  like  themselves ; and 
they  very  much  dislike  having 
more  than  one  master  and  mistress. 
If  people  take  a really  good  useful 
servant  with  them  to  Natal,  who 
does  not  mind  what  she  puts  up 
with,  she  is  certain  to  get  married 
directly ; and  if  they  take  one  who 
will  not  submit  to  circumstances, 
she  is  simply  a nuisance  to  her- 
self and  everybody  else.  I think 
the  best  way  is  to  trust  to  black 
servants  entirely.  Kaffirs,  it  is 
true,  are  not  by  any  means  easy 
to  deal  with.  They  are  good- 
tempered  and  willing  enough,  but 
they  are  very  capricious,  and  take 
extraordinary  prejudices.  They 
will  stay  with  some  people  for 
years,  and  others,  for  apparently 
no  cause,  can  scarcely  get  Kaffir 
labour  at  all.  Coolies,  of  which 
there  are  a good  many  in  Natal, 
are  admirable  servants  as  far  as 
knowing  their  work  goes,  and  they 
are  generally  to  be  got,  but  they 
are  not  nearly  so  trustworthy  as 
Kaffirs,  and  are  very  much  given  to 


drinking.  Anyone  who  has  coolie 
servants  ought  to  look  very  sharply 
after  jewellery  and  money,  and  also 
anything  in  the  way  of  spirits  and 
wine.  They  are  quick  and  intelli- 
gent, and  do  almost  any  sort  of 
housework,  cook,  get  up  linen, 
and  wait  well,  but  are  not  strong* 
enough  for  hard  out-of-doors 
labour. 

v 

Wn  had  been  at  Oakham  about  a 
year  when  we  heard  from  a friend 
at  home,  who  said  she  was  just  on 
the  point  of  leaving  England  for 
Natal,  and  asking  us  if  we  could 
take  her  in.  She  was  coming  out 
to  be  married  to  a man  she  had 
been  long  engaged  to,  and  who  had 
been  some  time  settled  in  Natal, 
and  was  doing  well  in  sheep-farm- 
ing. She  and  I had  been  known  to 
each  other  for  years,  so  I looked 
forward  to  her  advent  with  great 
pleasure.  There  was  no  time  to  an- 
swer her  letter,  as  she  had  been  on 
the  point  of  starting  when  she  wrote 
— no  need  to  wait  for  an  answer,  as 
she  was  pretty  sure  of  a*  warm  wel- 
come when  she  arrived.  In  the 
course  of  a few  weeks  my  friend 
came.  We  were  at  dinner  one 
evening  when  we  suddenly  heard  her 
voice  calling  us  from  the  outside, 
and  on  going  out  she  rushed  into 
my  arms.  She  had  come  from 
Durban  in  the  omnibus,  and  some 
good-natured  person  in  Maritzburg 
had  lent  her  a horse,  and  she  had 
found  her  way  out  to  us  almost  in 
the  dark.  It  was  a great  pleasure 
to  have  news  direct  from  the  old 
country  again,  and  to  hear  about 
any  friends  we  had  left  behind ; 
and  we  had  a great  deal  to  tell  her, 
and  many  things  to  show  that  of 
course  were  new  to  her.  She 
seemed  delighted  with  everything,, 
and  looked  forward  to  her  colonial 
life  with  great  hopefulness. 

We  knew  the  gentleman  she  was 
going  to  marry.  He  had  a large 
sheep-farm  about  fifty  miles  away 
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that  was  doing  well.  We  made  an 
expedition  to  see  it  and  the  honse 
that  was  to  be  our  friend’s  home  in 
the  future — a substantial-looking 
homestead,  well  shaded  with  trees, 
and  with  more  comforts  and  cosi- 
ness about  it  than  are  often  seen  in 
colonial  houses. 

There  was  no  occasion  for  the 
marriage  to  be  delayed,  so  my  friend 
and  I set  to  work  to  make  our  arr 
rangements  in  the  way  of  wedding- 
garments.  It  is  very  often  the  cus- 
tom in  Natal  for  people  who  live  quite 
in  the  country  to  be  married  in  the 
house  instead  of  going  to  church ; 
but  we  did  not  like  the  idea  of  such 
a thing.  We  usually  went  to  the 
town  to  church;  but  our  friends 
wished  their  wedding  to  be  as  quiet 
as  possible,  and  if  they  had  been 
married  in  the  town  we  could  not 
have  avoided  inviting  some  friends ; 
so  we  made  up  our  minds  to  ride  to 
a village  about  twelve  miles  off, 
where  they  could  be  married  quietly, 
and  afterwards  go  straight  to  their 
own  home. 

We  decided  to  go  to  the  village 
where  the  ceremony  was  to  be  per- 
formed the  day  before,  so  as  to  be  in 
good  time,  and  avoid  any  hurry  or 
fuss.  The  banns  had  been  called  and 
due  notice  given  to  the  clergyman, 
our  wedding  dresses  carefully  packed 
in  a large  basket  that  was  to  be 
carried  by  two  Kaffirs,  and  there 
was  nothing  left  for  us  to  do  but  to 
get  to  our  destination;  so,  after  an 
early  dinner,  we  set  off  by  moon- 
light— such  moonlight  as  one  sel- 
dom sees  in  our  grey  little  island, 
with  the  stars  hanging  like  jewels 
in  the  sky,  and  the  Southern  Cross 
shining  out  in  great  beauty. 

We  were  a very  small  wedding- 
party — the  bride,  bridegroom,  the 
best  man,  one  bridesmaid,  and  our- 
selves. The  bridesmaid  was  very 
young  and  rather  frightened,  and  had 
not  been  accustomed  to  ride  much ; 
so  for  her  sake  we  were  obliged 
to  go  slowly — not  that  any  of  us 
minded  that,  the  night  was  so  en- 


joyable, so  cool,  and  pleasant  after 
the  hot  day.  Part  of  our  way  lay 
over  the  broken  veldt,  and  our  path 
was  often  intercepted  with  rocks 
and  boulders  that  threw  such 
strange  bogie-like  shadows  in  the 
moonlight  that  our  horses  were 
continually  shying  and  starting, 
and  it  took  all  the  comforting  we 
could  give  to  reassure  them.  We 
arrived  at  the  inn  where  we  were 
to  stay  the  night  at  last — a broken- 
backed,  wretched  little  hovel  that 
looked  like  one  of  the  mud  huts 
which  are  still  to  be  found  in  some 
out-of-the-way  parts  of  Devonshire. 
The  landlady,  who  had  her  face  tied 
up  as  if  she  had  toothache,  and  ap- 
peared only  a degree  less  wretched 
than  her  dwelling,  came  out  at  our 
approach.  She  looked  more  de- 
pressed and  miserable  than  ever 
when  we  told  her  that  we  wished 
to  put  up  for  the  night.  Her 
husband  was  away,  and  she  was 
afraid  there  was  not  room  for  so 
many,  but  she  would  see ; and 
whilst  she  went  off  to  see  we  walked 
our  horses  round  to  the  stable,  being 
determined  to  stay,  even  if  we  slept 
in  the  loft.  In  the  piece  of  ground 
at  the  back  of  the  stable  that  served 
for  a yard  we  found  our  two  Kaffirs 
mounting  guard  over  the  basket 
with  our  wedding  dresses,  as  though 
they  were  afraid  it  would  walk  off 
if  left  to  itself.  The  ‘ hut’  was  found 
to  be  more  elastic  than  from  its 
outward  appearance  anyone  would 
have  supposed,  and  the  landlady 
cheered  up  a bit  when  she  found 
we  were  not  very  exacting  people, 
and  quite  willing  to  accommodate 
ourselves  to  circumstances.  We 
had  a lean-to  assigned  to  us,  with 
large  damp  patches  round  the  walls, 
that  had  been  covered  with  paper, 
which  was  now  torn  off  and  hang- 
ing about  in  ribbons,  and  with 
a roof  that  let  in  light  here  and 
there.  We  could  only  hope  that 
the  weather  would  be  merciful,  as 
we  had  no  inclination  for  a shower- 
bath.  The  best  apartment  had  been 
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given  to  the  bride  and  her  brides- 
maid, and  the  two  gentlemen  of  the 
party  had  the  common  sleeping- 
room,  luckily  to  themselves.  Times 
were  slow,  the  landlady  informed 
ns,  and  she  had  had  no  one  there 
for  some  time ; we  only  hoped  she 
had  kept  the  beds  well  aired.  For- 
tunately, the  church,  was  close  ; we 
should  merely  have  to  cross  the 
road  and  over  a short  piece  of  turf, 
and  there  we  should  be.  After  a 
supper,  principally  made  up  of 
rashers  of  bacon,  fried  potatoes,  beer, 
and  such  homely  fare,  the  bride- 
groom went  to  the  parsonage  to 
look  up  the  parson,  but  no  par- 
son was  there ; he  had  gone  from 
home,  leaving  word  that  he  would 
be  back  at  night  or  early  in  the 
morning. 

The  sun  was  shining  brightly  as 
we  could  wish  the  next  morning, 
and  the  sky  was  without  a cloud — 
a real  bridal  day.  I rose  early,  and 
crept  softly  to  my  friend’s  room. 
I found  her  awake,  and  looking 
very  smiling  and  happy.  I set  to 
work  to  unpack  our  basket,  and 
spread  the  white  shining  bridal 
dress  out  in  readiness,  with  my 
more  sober  matronly  one  of  pale 
lavender  beside  it,  and  then  sat  down 
to  have  a last  cosy  chat  with  the 
bride-elect  until  breakfast  should 
be  ready.  Time  passed  quickly,  and 
we  were  arranging  all  sorts  of  plans 
for  meeting  in  the  future,  when  I 
was  astonished  to  hear  the  clock  in 
the  kitchen  at  the  back  striking 
nine.  The  wedding  was  arranged 
for  half-past  ten. 

After  breakfast  we  all  went  to 
array  ourselves  in  our  wedding 
clothes.  Ten  o’clock  struck,  then 
the  quarter  ; the  hands  seemed 
almost  to  fly  round.  The  bride- 
groom had  been  fidgetting  about 
for  the  last  half-hour  between  the 
inn  and  the  parsonage.  Half-past 
ten,  the  time  fixed,  and  we  were 
all  waiting  ready  to  go  to  the 
church,  the  bride  looking  very 
pretty,  but  pale  and  nervous,  and 


no  wonder,  for  the  delay  was  get- 
ting serious.  The  best  man  had 
gone  on  another  expedition  to 
the  parsonage,  when  up  rushed  a 
Kaffir  in  breathless  haste  with  a 
note  in  his  hand.  The  note  was 
to  say  that  Mr.  Crowder  (the  clergy- 
man) had  been  taken  suddenly 
ill  at  a friend’s  house,  and  could 
not  possibly  get  to  us,  but  there 
was  a church  close  to  where  he 
was  staying,  and  if  we  could  get  to 
him , he  would  try  to  perform  the 
ceremony  there.  It  appeared  hope- 
less to  try  and  ride  the  distance  in 
such  a short  time,  and  we  thought 
we  should  have  to  give  up  the 
wedding  for  that  day,  and  return 
home ; but  on  consideration  this 
seemed  so  verj^  ignominious,  that 
we  determined  to  do  our  best  and 
ride  our  fastest ; we  could  but  come 
back  if  we  were  beaten  in  the  end. 

With  very  sad  hearts  we  took 
off  our  finery  and  got  into  our 
habits  ; it  was  quite  impossible  to 
make  them  look  bridal,  so  we  did 
not  attempt  it.  We  had  not  the 
least  idea  of  where  we  were  going, 
and  had  not  a good  Samaritan 
volunteered  to  show  us  the  way, 
we  should  certainly  never  have 
found  it.  Was  there  ever  such  a 
wild  ride  before  to  a wedding ! 
Over  hedge  and  ditch,  anything 
that  the  horses  would  consent  to 
cross ; sometimes  with  a track  to 
guide  us,  but  oftener  still  judging 
by  the  general  look  of  the  country 
that  we  were  going  right ; for  the 
guide,  after  all,  seemed  to  have 
very  vague  ideas  about  some  parts 
of  the  way.  We  won  our  race  at 
last,  and  dismounted  at  the  church 
door  at  ten  minutes  to  twelve. 
The  bridesmaid  had  been  sent  by 
what  was  supposed  to  be  a smoother 
road,  with  a Kaffir  running  by  her 
side,  but  she  was  nowhere  to  be 
seen  when  we  arrived,  and  we  could 
not  wait  for  her.  We  entered  the 
church,  where  we  found  the  clergy- 
man. Poor  man,  he  seemed  very 
ill  and  weak,  and  was  obliged  to 
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make  tbe  service  as  short  as  possible, 
leaving  out  all  unnecessary  parts. 
It  was  soon  over,  and  we  set  off 
back  again  to  our  inn,  at  a muck 
more  sober  rate  than  we  had  come. 
We  met  the  poor  bridesmaid  only 
half-way  on  her  road,  looking  very 
disconsolate,  and  rather  tearful,  at 
having  been  left  out  of  the  fun. 
However,  it  could  not  be  helped, 
and  with  a little  consoling  she  soon 
became  happy  again. 

We  had  told  the  landlady  we 
should  want  something  to  eat  on 
our  return,  and  we  found  a wonder- 
ful repast  set  out  by  way  of  wed- 
ding breakfast.  A huge  leg  of 
mutton,  or  goat — it  was  difficult  to 
say  which — a very  hard  and  un- 
tempting-looking  ham,  a fossilised 
cake,  a pair  of  ancient  fowls,  and 
sundry  concoctions  meant  to  repre- 
sent side  dishes.  Poor  woman  ! she 
had  done  her  best  to  please  us,  and 
looked  not  a little  proud  of  her 
performance.  We  were  really  hun- 
gry after  our  long  ride,  so  we 
managed  to  eat  some  of  the  mutton  ; 
the  bride  cut  the  fossil  cake,  and 
we  drank  hers  and  the  bridegroom’s 
health,  and  were  altogether  a very 
merry  little  party,  in  spite  of  all 
drawbacks. 

After  luncheon  was  over,  and  we 
had  had  a good  rest,  the  newly- 
married  couple  began  to  prepare 
for  starting  on  the  first  stage  of 
their  journey  homewards.  I did 
not  envy  them  the  prospect  of  the 
ride,  for  the  weather,  that  had  been 
so  kind  to  us  all  the  morning,  had 
suddenly  changed.  The  sun  was 
nowhere  to  be  seen,  and  dark,  angry  - 
looking  clouds  were  banking  up  all 
round.  A heavy  storm  was  evi- 
dently gathering ; however,  they 
were  determined  to  try  it,  so  we 
saw  them  depart,  throwing  the 
lucky  slipper,  which  I had  kept  for 


the  occasion,  after  them  as  they 
went.  But  they  had  not  been  gone 
a quarter  of  an  hour  before  the 
storm  broke  in  all  its  fury,  and  the 
thunder  that  had  been  growling  in 
the  distance  came  up  with  a sudden 
crash  right  over  our  heads.  We 
soon  had  our  travellers  back  again, 
looking  very  woebegone,  and 
drenched  through  and  through  with 
the  heavy  rain.  The  storm  con- 
tinued all  the  afternoon,  and  the 
road  was  soon  like  a river.  There 
was  evidently  no  getting  away  for 
any  of  us  that  day.  We  must 
make  the  best  of  it,  atod  stay  the 
night  in  our  present  quarters,  and 
having  resigned  ourselves  to  our 
fate,  we  determined  to  be  as  happy 
as  circumstances  would  permit.  I 
never  saw  a worse  storm  than  that 
one ; it  blew,  it  rained,  it  thundered 
and  lightened  without  ceasing.  It 
was  a wonder  our  miserable  little 
shanty  was  not  blown  bodily  away  ; 
our  lean-to  was  simply  a pond — of 
course  sleeping  in  it  was  out  of  the 
question. 

But  the  night  somehow  passed, 
and  when  morning  came  the  wea- 
ther had  quite  cleared  up,  and  the 
air  had  that  fragrant  cool  feeling 
that  is  so  delicious  after  a storm. 
We  rode  home,  reaching  Oakham 
in  comfortable  time  for  breakfast ; 
and  such  is  my  reminiscence  of  a 
colonial  wedding. 

We  stayed  at  Oakham  a year 
longer,  when  circumstances  obliged 
us  to  return  to  England. 

Though  our  farming  was  a most 
decided  failure — our  cows  and  calves 
died,  our  poultry  disappeared  mys- 
teriously, and  nothing  flourished 
excepting  pigs  and  weeds — we  were 
very  sorry  to  leave  our  colonial 
home,  and  shall  always  think  of  it 
with  great  regret  and  affection. 
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LADIES  AS  CLERKS. 
By  a Government  Official. 


THE  experiment  of  employing 
ladies  to  do  actual  clerk- work 
was  first  tried  several  years  ago,  and 
very  soon  showed  such  fruitful  re- 
sults that  it  was  greatly  extended ; 
and  after  a further  trial  of  some 
three  or  four  years,  the  scheme  has 
been  so  markedly  successful  that  it 
is  now  being  rapidly  and  widely 
developed.  The  experiment  has 
shown  that  in  certain  business  de- 
partments there  is  plenty  of  scope 
for  fairly  educated  women  making 
a practical  use  of  the  abilities  with 
which  they  have  been  endowed,  and 
earning  an  honourable  livelihood  ; 
but,  like  all  other  schemes  of  an 
innovating  character,  it  has  also 
met  with  a large  share  of  public 
opposition,  and  not  a few  of  the 
male  sex  have  been  so  ungallant  as 
to  evince  a degree  of  animosity  of 
feeling  in  connection  with  it.  How- 
ever, the  object  of  the  present 
paper  is  not  to  enter  into  any  of  the 
arguments  or  objections  that  have 
been  raised  against  it;  it  is  suffi- 
cient for  us  that  the  experiment  has 
produced  some  extremely  success- 
ful results,  which  in  a social  point 
of  view  are  by  no  means  wanting 
in  interest.  We  propose,  therefore, 
placing  before  the  reader  some  of 
the  most  noteworthy  particulars  on 
record. 

The  scheme  has,  fortunately,  al- 
ways had  the  strong  support  of  Go- 
vernment, in  whose  service  it  has  no  w 
for  some  time  been  tried  with  the 
utmost  satisfaction.  We  turn  na- 
turally, therefore,  first  to  the  Post 
Office  as  the  principal  department 
of  the  Civil  Service  as  yet  experi- 
mentalised upon  in  this  manner,  for 
in  no  less  than  four  of  its  branches 
are  female  clerks  employed,  and  this 
not  taking  into  account  the  numbers 
of  such  employed  as  returners  and 
counter  clerks  in  the  metropolitan 
district  and  provincial  post  offices. 
VOL.  XII. — NO.  LXIX.  NEW  SERIES. 


The  four  branches  alluded  to  are  the 
Telegraph  Department,  the  Re- 
ceiver and  Accountant  General’s 
Office,  the  Returned  Letter  Office, 
and  the  Savings  Bank  Depart- 
ment. 

In  the  Central  Station  (St.  Mar- 
tin’s-le-Grand)  of  the  first  of  these 
departments  no  less  a number  than 
700  women  are  employed,  chiefly, 
however,  in  the  manipulation  of 
telegraphic  instruments.  In  this 
single  instance  it  is  found  unavoid- 
able to  mix  the  staff  of  male  and 
female  clerks,  for  the  reason  that  a 
great  amount  of  night  work  (chiefly 
connected  with  the  press)  has  to  be 
done,  and  the  latter  are,  advisedly, 
not  allowed  to  do  any ; it  there- 
fore always  falls  upon  the  male 
staff ; but  as  the  same  men  cannot 
be  expected  to  undertake  it  every 
night,  it  is  so  arranged  that  they 
work  day  and  night  alternately,  and 
when  they  are  on  duty  in  the  office 
during  the  daytime  they  must  work 
with  those  who  are  employed  simi- 
larly to  themselves,  and  these  are 
for  the  most  part  women.  The 
galleries  at  the  top  of  the  new  Ge- 
neral Post  Office,  which  comprise 
the  premises  of  the  Central  Tele- 
graphic Station,  viewed  during 
the  daytime,  with  not  far  short  of 
800  clerks,  the  greater  number  of 
them  women,  all  busily  at  work, 
make  a sight  well  worth  seeing, 
nor  is  the  like  of  it  probably  to 
be  seen  anywhere  else  in  the  whole 
world. 

In  mentioning  that  the  staff  of 
this  department  is  mixed,  we  should 
not  omit  strongly  to  emphasize  the 
statement  that  it  is  so  only  out  of 
sheer  necessity,  as  otherwise  Go- 
vernment is  very  rightly  of  opinion 
that  where  female  clerks  are  em- 
ployed they  should  work  entirely 
apart  from  clerks  of  the  male  sex  ; 
and  it  is  thus  in  the  other  Govern- 
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ment  branches  of  lady  clerks  we 
have  alluded  to — an  arrangement 
which  we  heartily  approve.  The 
Central  Station  has  been  cited  as 
an  instance  of  the  extensive  em- 
ployment of  female  clerks,  but 
actually,  it  just  barely  comes  within 
the  range  of  the  subject  of  this 
paper,  for  the  reason  that  after  all, 
they  are  not  clerks  in  the  sense  of 
the  word  strictly  speaking,  or  even 
as  it  is  generally  accepted,  although 
theyaredesignatedassuch.  Females 
employed  in  dressmaking  or  milli- 
nery establishments,  where  the  sew- 
ing-machine is  almost  entirely  used, 
can  hardly  be  termed  clerks;  and 
neither  can  females  whose  duty  is 
to  manipulate  telegraph  instruments 
all  day  come  under  the  same  term 
strictly  speaking.  True,  a number 
of  them  may  be  employed  in  writing 
out  telegrams,  or  filling  up  abstract 
sheets,  but  that  is  the  nearest  ap- 
proach, we  believe,  in  the  branch 
of  which  we  are  speaking,  to  clerk’s 
work. 

We  now  pass  on  to  that  branch 
of  the  Government  service  employ- 
ing lady-clerks  to  which  we  attach 
the  greatest  importance,  in  so  much 
as  in  it  the  greatest  results  of  the 
experiment  have  been  found  ; the 
work  performed  is  actually  and  no- 
thing less  than  clerk-work,  and  the 
staff  is  most  select.  The  branch  in 
question  is  under  the  control  of  the 
Receiver  and  Accountant  General  of 
the  Post  Office,  and  is  officially 
known  as  the  Telegraph  Clearing 
House  ; it  has  attracted  more  public 
attention  as  yet  than  any  other  of 
the  Government  branches  in  which 
female  labour  is  utilised  ; probably 
from  the  novelty  of  the  circum- 
stance of  a staff  of  gentlewomen 
doing  genuine  clerk- work,  for 
which  reason,  no  doubt,  it  has  been 
also  made  the  subject  of  several 
articles  in  the  press.  On  this  ac- 
count it  will  be  unnecessary  to  go 
into  any  minute  description  of  the 
working  details  of  this  branch 
which  otherwise  are  interesting 
enough,  as  a mere  cursory  examina- 


tion of  the  establishment  and  the 
work  will  suffice  to  show  how  far 
the  successful  results  of  the  expe- 
riment in  this  case  tend  to  confirm 
the  leading  truth  which  the  present 
paper  would  impress  upon  the 
reader,  namely,  that  adequately 
trained  women  are  as  a rule  quite 
capable  of  discharging  the  duties 
which  fall  upon  the  ordinary  run 
of  clerks. 

The  branch,  which  affords  employ- 
ment to  between  forty  and  fifty 
ladies  at  the  present  time,  and  is 
likely  to  be  increased  to  the  number 
of  sixty,  we  hear,  was  established 
in  1871,  and  placed  under  the  con- 
trol of  Mr.  Chetwynd,  Receiver  and 
Accountant  General  of  the  Post 
Office,  who  appears  to  have  evinced 
great  interest  in,  and  greatly  advo- 
cated, the  employment  of  lady  clerks, 
to  which  circumstance  may  fairly 
be  attributed  a large  share  of  the 
success  the  branch  has  met  with. 
Mr.  Chetwynd  has  given  some  valu- 
able and  interesting  evidence  rela- 
tive to  the  Clearing  House  before 
the  Civil  Service  Enquiry  Commis- 
sioners, which  we  find  in  the  ap- 
pendix to  their  first  report,  and  it 
is  thought  we  can  hardly  do  better 
than  briefly  note  a few  of  the  lead- 
ing points  contained  therein. 

It  appears  that  three  different 
kinds  of  work  are  now  performed 
in  the  Telegraph  Clearing  House 
branch.  Class  I.  consists  in  the  in- 
spection of  one  day’s  telegrams  in 
every  month  for  every  office  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  in  order  to  dis- 
cover that  all  the  regulations  laid 
down  by  the  department  on  the  sub- 
ject have  been  complied  with  : this 
was  the  duty,  it  may  be  mentioned 
in  passing,  for  which  the  office  was 
primarily  instituted.  In  each  case 
of  a breach  of  these  regulations  the 
message  is  taken  out  and  sent  to  the 
postmaster  in  whose  office  the  error 
has  been  made,  pointing  out  the 
nature  of  the  error  and  the  regu- 
lation affecting  that  class  of  er- 
rors . The  messages  thus  examined 
amount  to  about  60,000  a month; 
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and  of  this  number  more  than  ten 
per  cent,  are  withdrawn  to  be  dealt 
with  in  the  manner  described. 

Class  II.  consists  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  accounts  against  all  the 
newspaper-  proprietors  in  the  king- 
dom, who  send  telegrams  without 
prepayment.  All  the  messages 
thus  sent  have  to  be  got  together, 
the  number  of  words  contained  in 
each  one  counted,  and  then  it  has 
carefully  to  be  ascertained  whether 
each  message  was  sent  during  the 
day  or  during  the  night,  as  the 
chargeable  rate  is  cheaper  in  the 
latter  than  in  the  former  case  ; this 
involves,  as  will  be  patent,  an 
amount  of  care  on  the  part  of  each 
lady  thus  engaged  in  the  interest 
of  the  revenue  of  the  country. 
Finally,  the  chief  particulars  of 
each  message  have  to  be  entered 
in  the  account,  and  the  proper 
charge  made  accordingly.  During 
1874  85  newspaper  proprietors 

paid  to  the  department  a sum  of 
about  15,7 26?.  The  Post  Office  has 
also  arrangements  with  news  asso- 
ciations, agencies  which  collect  news 
all  over  the  country  and  retail  it  by 
telegraph  to  various  subscribing 
newspapers,  clubs,  hotels,  &c.  The 
accounts  with  these  associations, 
which  are  very  complicated  on  ac- 
count of  there  being  different  rules 
for  computing  the  values  of  almost 
every  class  of  messages  sent — rules 
.that  all  the  clerks  concerned  must 
be  thoroughly  acquainted  with — are 
also  made  out  in  the  Clearing 
House.  The  amount  which  was  re- 
ceived last  year  from  this  source 
reached  more  than  32,000?.  The 
ladies  in  question  have  thus  the 
handling  of  work  that  yields  the 
Post  Office  a revenue  amounting  to 
something  like  50,000?.  a year. 

Class  III.  consists  in  the  exami- 
nation and  checking  of  the  accounts 
rendered  to  the  Post  Office  by  the 
railway  companies  for  telegraphic 


work,  which  is  done  by  them  at 
their  various  railway  stations  on 
behalf  of  Government.  The  prin- 
cipal object  of  this  duty  is  to 
prevent  excessive  claims  being 
made  against  the  department ; the 
amount  paid  by  the  Post  Office  last 
year  for  claims  made  by  railway 
companies  was  nearly  20,000 ?. 

In  the  three  classes  of  work, 
thus  meagrely  described,  dealt  with 
by  the  female  staff  at  the  Telegraph 
Clearing  House,  it  will  be  seen  that 
not  only  is  it  of  an  undoubted 
clerical  nature,  but  also  of  a very- 
responsible  and  intricate  character ; 
it  remains  to  note  in  what  manner 
it  has  been  performed.  Speaking 
of  the  duties,  the  chairman  of  the 
Civil  Service  Enquiry  Commission 
asked  Mr.  Chetwynd  on  the  day 
he  gave  evidence  if  they  had  been 
performed  to  his  satisfaction.  The 
answer  was,  ‘ They  (the  Clearing 
House  ladies)  have  performed  the 
duties  excellently;  they  leave  no- 
thing to  be  desired,’  supplemented 
in  the  next  reply  by  the  statement 
that  it  was  meant  as  regards  in- 
telligence and  the  care  and  accu- 
racy with  which  the  duties  have- 
been  performed.1  The  same  wit- 
ness also  states  that,  up  to  the  time 
he  is  giving  evidence,  the  Exchequer 
and  Audit  Office,  which  are  closely 
following  up  the  work  of  the  branch, 
has  only  raised  two  queries  as  to 
the  accounts  dealt  with  by  the 
female  clerks,  which,  it  is  thought,, 
says  a great  deal  for  their  accuracy. 
The  superintendent  of  the  branch 
was  also  a witness  before  the  Com- 
missioners, and  gave  evidence  of  a 
corroborative  nature. 

The  staff  of  the  Clearing  House 
is  composed  of  two  principal  clerks, 
three  first-class  clerks,  and  thirty- 
five  general  clerks,  besides  the 
superintendent.  The  scale  of  sala- 
ries runs  thus : for  the  general 
clerks,  30?.,  rising  annually  by  5 ?.  to 
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50Z.  a year ; for  the  first-class  clerks, 
60Z.,  by  annual  increase  of  5 1.  to  80Z. 
a year ; for  the  principal  clerks,  80Z., 
by  7 1.  10 s.  annually  to  130Z.  a year; 
and  for  the  superintendent,  i5oZ.,by 
50Z.  to  180Z.  a year.  This  scale, 
which  is  given  in  the  appendix  to 
the  report  referred  to  in  this  paper, 
is  in  our  estimation  far  below  the 
mark  of  what  should  be  given  to 
secure  the  careful  and  attentive 
performance  of  the  work  which,  as 
has  been  shown,  is  so  difficult  and 
responsible,  but  it  is  somewhat 
satisfactory  to  learn  that  a better 
scale  has  been  proposed,  by  which 
40 1.  by  7 1.  10 s.  annually  to  75 1. 
a year;  80 1.  by  10Z.  annually  to 
100Z.  a year;  110Z.  by  10Z.  to 
150Z.  a year;  and  165Z.  by  15Z. 
annually  to  3ooZ.,will  be  substituted 
for  the  scale  just  quoted.  This 
scale  will,  we  have  reason  to  believe, 
be  granted. 

We  say  that  it  is  satisfactory  to 
learn  that  a better  scale  has  been 
proposed,  because  it  ,is  right,  if 
gentlewomen  are  at  all  to  be  em- 
ployed clerically,  they  should  be 
recompensed  so  as  adequately  to 
meet  the  expenses  of  a modest 
subsistence  in  these  dear  times,  and 
not  paid  miserably  because  they  are 
women. 

The  appended  evidence  of  the 
Playfair  Commission’s  Report 
shows  that  much  of  the  work 
now  done  at  the  Clearing  House 
used  to  be  done  by  male  clerks, 
who  in  very  many  instances  received 
more  than  double  the  salaries  of 
even  the  recommended  new  scale, 
and  it  is  likewise  stated  that  each 
lady  can  get  through  in  a day  as 
much  work  as  a male  clerk,  and 
equally  well;  this  being  the  case, 
it  is  thought  that  the  remarks  we 
have  just  made  are  fully  justified. 

We  must  now  turn  our  attention 
briefly  to  the  female  staff  of  the 
Returned  Letter  Department  of  the 
Post  Office,  where,  it  will  be  found, 
there  are  forty  ladies  employed. 
The  work  which  is  performed  by 
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this  staff,  although  of  a somewhat 
simpler  kind  than  that  we  have  just 
been  considering,  is  purely  clerical, 
as  will  be  seen  from  one  or  two  ex- 
tracts which  we  take  the  liberty  of 
giving  from  Mr.  Smith’s  (the  con- 
troller of  the  office  in  question) 
evidence  before  the  Civil  Service 
Enquiry  Commission.  The  particular 
duties  that  have  been  allotted  to  the 
female  clerks  in  this  office  are 
called  ‘returning  work,’  because  it 
consists  in  returning  the  ordinary 
correspondence,  unable  to  be  de- 
livered by  the  department.  Before 
the  letters  are  handed  over  to  these 
clerks,  however,  they  are  dealt  with 
by  male  clerks,  who  extract  all 
letters  of  money  value,  or  any  letters 
that  are  not  of  a fit  character  to  pass 
into  the  hands  of  females.  In  the 
former  case  the  reason  for  withhold- 
ing them  is  not  by  any  means 
because  there  is  any  distrust  en- 
tertained of  the  honesty  of  the 
clerks  in  question,  but  on  ac- 
count of  the  peculiar  difficulties  that 
frequently  arise  in  dealing  with 
such  letters.  Mr.  Smith  tells  the 
members  of  the  Enquiry  Commission 
that  very  many  of  these  letters 
contain  bonds  or  agreements,  letters 
of  credit,  or  bills  of  exchange  which 
cannot  at  once  be  returned,  as  it  is 
not  clear  who  the  actual  senders 
are ; and  it  is  doubted  whether 
female  clerks  would  understand  how 
to  deal  with  them,  not  being  fami- 
liar with  business  documents  of  this 
kind.  A male  clerk  would  at  once 
correspond  with  some  one  whose 
name  might  be  mentioned  in  one  of 
the  documents,  but  of  course  a great 
deal  of  discretion  has  to  be  exer- 
cised, and  action  in  these  cases 
taken  very  cautiously,  for  it  might 
happen  that  the  person  corresponded 
with  had  no  claim  whatever  to  the 
document.  The  quantity  and  variety 
of  these  documents,  it  is  stated,  is 
considerable,  and  they  are  always 
turning  up.  The  aggregate  amount 
of  money  involved  by  such  cases 
was  last  year  upwards  of  596,000 Z., 
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but  although  this  is  a considerable 
sum  it  does  not  appear  that  it  is 
larger  than  usual. 

The  manner  in  which  the  letters 
handed  to  the  lady  clerks  are  dealt 
with  is  simple  enough  ; a bundle  is 
given  to  each  clerk,  and  one  by  one 
she  takes  a letter,  looks  for  the 
address  of  the  sender,  and  having 
found  it  writes  it  upon  one  of  the 
Office  covers,  into  which  she  puts 
the  letter  and  seals  it  up.  A few 
of  the  clerks  are  employed  upon  a 
higher  class  of  work,  namely,  en- 
dorsing enquiry  papers  referred  to 
the  Returned  Letter  Office,  and 
ledgering  letters  of  small  value 
concerning  the  disposal  of  which 
there  can  be  no  mistake ; or,  in 
other  words,  the  work  for  female 
clerks  in  this  office  is  being  judici- 
ously and  cautiously  extended,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  ultimately  it  may 
succeed  in  getting  more  of  its  work 
done  by  these  clerks,  although  at 
the  same  time  it  is  recognised  that 
great  caution  must  be  displayed  in 
the  matter,  as  the  questions  arising 
in  connection  with  the  subject  are 
very  numerous.  The  scale  of  sala- 
ries is  still  more  moderate  than  that 
allowed  to  the  clerks  of  the  Tele- 
graph Clearing  House,  being  for 
the  lower  class  3 61.  8s.  to  44 l.  4s.  a 
year,  and  for  the  higher  4 61.  1 6s. 
to  62 1.  8s.  a year. 

The  experience  of  female  clerks 
in  this  office  dates  only  from  J uly 
1873,  but  results  are,  neverthe- 
less, most  satisfactory.  The  con- 
troller states  that  they  are  very 
quick  and  accurate  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  work,  and  have  com- 
pletely surpassed  his  expectation  in 
the  matter,  while  as  regards  disci- 
pline he  has  never  had  the  slightest 
occasion  to  reprove  any  one  of  them. 
Here  again  is  another  branch  de- 
monstrating most  emphatically  the 
success  which  the  experiment  of  em- 
ploying female  clerks  has  met  with. 

Of  the  female  clerks  employed  in 
the  Savings  Bank  Department  there 
is  but  little  to  be  said,  for  the  branch 


is  but  in  course  of  formation,  as  it 
was  only  in  March  last  that  the  em- 
ployment of  female  clerks  in  this 
department  was  finally  decided  on. 
W e can  only  say,  therefore,  that  the 
staff,  judging  from  the  examination 
prescribed  for  candidates  to  this 
branch,  will  be  of  a superior  class, 
while  the  rate  of  remuneration  is 
to  be  on  a similar  scale  to  that 
allowed  at  the  Clearing  House,  we 
understand.  There  is  little  fear,  we 
think,  of  the  introduction  of  women 
in  this  office  proving  less  successful 
than  in  any  of  the  other  branches 
mentioned  in  this  paper. 

We  have  occupied  so  much  space 
in  speaking  of  female  clerical  em- 
ployment as  experimented  upon  by 
the  Government,  that  we  have  but 
little  room  left  for  noting  the  results 
of  the  scheme  as  attempted  in  pri- 
vate offices  and  establishments.  A 
few  words,  however,  about  one  or 
two  will  suit  our  purpose. 

The  chief  establishment  in  which 
we  find  ladies  working  as  clerks  is 
in  the  Prudential  Life  Assurance 
Company,  Ludgate  Hill.  Here 
there  are  between  sixty  and  seventy 
female  clerks  employed  upon  work 
of  a purely  clerical  nature.  The 
staff  is  attached  to  what  is  known 
as  the  industrial  branch  of  the 
office,  and  is  engaged  to  a great 
extent  in  copying  out  letters  and 
other  documents,  and  in  writing 
out  dockets  connected  with  the  life 
policies  issued  to  the  poorer  classes, 
at  the  rate  of  a penny  a week  and 
upwards,  with  which  the  industrial 
department  has  chiefly  to  deal. 
These  dockets  average  20,000  a 
week,  we  are  told,  so  that  there 
is  no  small  amount  of  work  to  be 
performed  by  the  lady  clerks  in  the 
Prudential  Assurance  Offic^.  Be- 
sides this,  some  of  the  more  expe- 
rienced of  the  female  clerks  are 
engaged  in  correspondence,  the 
gist  of  the  letter  being  given  on  a 
slip  of  paper,  or  noted  in  the  corner 
of  the  letter  to  which  it  may  be  a 
reply,  and  these  clerks  have  to  en- 
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large  upon  it  in  proper  terms  and 
write  out  tbe  fair  copy  for  signa- 
ture. There  is  but  one  uniform 
scale  of  salaries,  which  commences 
with  32 1.  a year  and  rises  to  62 1. 
This  is  very  low,  but  it  is  of  course 
the  object  of  a company  of  this 
kind  to  keep  the  salaries  as  low  as 
possible,  an  object  which,  in  a Go- 
vernment department,  is  not  so  fully 
recognised.  There  may  be  an  idea 
with  some  that  female  clerks  em- 
ployed in  an  office  of  this  kind  are 
not  very  select,  but  in  the  present 
instance  the  very  reverse  is  the  case. 
The  very  mode  by  which  an  ap- 
pointment of  this  kind  is  obtained 
secures  this  end,  for,  besides  a fair 
education,  it  is  required  that  all 
candidates’  fathers  are  or  have  been 
professional  men,  or  men  holding 
good  positions  in  life.  There  is  a 
hard  and  fast  barrier  made  at  trades- 
men’s daughters,  for  they  are  in  no 
case  admitted  to  situations  in  the 
Prudential  Life  Office ; by  this 
means  the  class  of  female  clerks 
working  there  is  kept  most  select, 
and  that  it  is  so  may  be  gathered 
from  the  fact  that  at  the  present 
time  there  are  employed  amongst 
the  other  clerks  the  daughter  of  a 
judge  and  several  clergymen’s 
daughters. 

As  regards  the  results  of  the  ex- 
periment in  this  office,  they  have 
been  most  fruitful.  Mr.  Lancaster, 
the  secretary,  to  whom  we  are  much 
indebted  for  the  information  on  the 
subject  as  regards  his  office  he  very 
kindly  placed  at  our  disposal,  states 
that  female  clerks  have  proved  emi- 
nently successful  in  the  capacity 
in  which  they  are  made  use  of  by 
the  Prudential,  which  is  princi- 
pally to  supply  the  place  of  junior 
clerks,  of  whom,  it  appears,  there 
is  at  present  a great  dearth,  at  least 
of  those  whose  services  are  of  any 
value. 

Female  clerks  are  being  pretty 
extensively  employed  in  law- copy- 


ing and  law  stationers’  offices ; at 
Miss  Lemins’s,  12  Portugal  Street, 
Lincoln’s  Inn,  a good  number  are 
engaged,  chiefly,  we  believe,  in 
copying  work,  and  they  have  the 
opportunity  of  earning  from  iZ.  10 s. 
to  2I.  a week.  Lawyers  themselves 
are  beginning  to  make  use  of  their 
services  in  copying,  and  remune- 
rate them  with  salaries  ranging 
from  50Z.  to  80Z.  a year.  We  also 
learn  that  in  some  country  railway 
offices  ladies  are  being  employed  as 
clerks,  and  are  paid  on  an  average 
from  30Z.  to  50Z.  a year. 

In  brief  conclusion,  we  may  per- 
haps be  permitted  to  remark  that 
the  favourable  results  that  have 
attended  the  scheme  of  employing 
female  clerks  in  the  few  instances 
we  have  been  enabled  to  cite  in 
this  paper,  are  surely  sufficient  to 
warrant  the  prediction  of  a rapid 
extension  by  various  offices  and 
establishments  of  it ; for,  as  the 
secretary  of  the  Prudential  Life 
Assurance  Company  states— and  his 
experience  of  them  adds  weight  to 
the  statement — they  supply  admir- 
ably the  place  of  junior  clerks. 
Our  object  in  this  paper  has  been 
to  show  that  ladies  enjoying  good 
health  and  of  tolerable  education 
and  abilities  are  in  every  way  capa- 
citated to  fulfil  the  duties  of  less 
responsible  clerkships,  while  not  a 
few  are  quite  competent  to  occupy 
positions  of  trust,  responsibility,  and 
even,  in  some  cases,  of  an  adminis- 
trative character.  But  in  no  way 
has  it  been  our  object  to  recom- 
mend the  supersedence  of  men 
clerks  in  the  spheres  and  depart- 
ments where  they  prove  so  useful ; 
rather,  we  should  like  to  see,  and 
strongly  do  we  advocate,  the  aboli- 
tion of  boy  clerks,  as  likely  to  be 
beneficial  to  the  boys  themselves 
as  well  as  their  employers,  and  in 
their  stead  the  introduction  of  lady 
clerks.  We  believe  this  change  is 
already  in  progress. 
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6 /OBSERVE  and  hear,’  is  the 
language  of  the  Ancient  Law, 

‘ all  those  words  which  I command 
thee,  that  it  may  go  well  with  thee, 
and  with  thy  children  after  thee, 
for  ever.  What  thing  soever . I 
command  thee,  observe  and  do  it. 
Thou  shalt  not  add  thereto,  nor 
diminish  from  it/  ‘Whosoever,’ 
repeated  Jesus  Christ,  * shall  break 
one  of  these  least  commandments, 
and  shall  teach  men  so,  he  shall  be 
called  the  least  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.’  ‘It  is  easier  for  heaven 
and  earth  to  pass,  than  for  one 
tittle  of  the  law  to  fail.’ 

‘ The  Law,’  wrote  the  author  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  ‘ having 
a shadow  of  good  things  to  come, 
and  not  the  very  image  of  the  things 
....  made  nothing  perfect ; . . • 
that  which  decayeth  and  waxeth 
old,  is  ready  to  vanish  away.’ 

The  question  is  neither  unnatural 
nor  unimportant,  what  is  the 
literary  history  of  the  transition,  in 
religious  opinion,  from  the  former 
to  the  latter  of  these  sharply-con- 
trasted statements  ? Such  changes 
in  human  thought  are,  it  is  true, 
far  from  rare.  But  the  peculiarity 
of  the  present  case  is,  that  most  of 
those  who  accept  the  latter  statement 
profess  that,  at  the  same  time,  they 
also  accept  the  former.  If  this  be 
an  intelligent  position,  it  may  well 
be  concluded  that  it  is  useless  to 
attempt  to  speak  with  an  unmistak- 
able precision  in  human  words. 

That  a gulf,  both  wide  and  deep, 
lies  between  the  two  ideas,  of  the 
eternal  permanence  of  the  Law  of 
Moses,  and  of  its  shadowy  and  alle- 
gorical state  of  transition  to  a to- 
tally different  rule  of  life,  no  plain 
man  can  deny.  All  that  literature 
can  effect  in  the  matter  is  to  trace 
what,  if  any,  is  the  bridge  that 
spans  the  chasm. 


OLD  LAW  AND  THE  NEW. 

The  separation,  in  point  of  time, 
of  the  two  utterances  is  the  least 
important  element  of  their  difference* 

It  may  be  taken,  in  round  numbers, 
at  1600  years.  The  first  statement 
dates  before  the  death  of  Moses,  in 
B.c.  1500;  although  its  confirmation 
in  the  pages  of  the  Evangelists  can- 
not be  dated  at  a period  far  distant 
from  that  of  the  expression  of  the 
second  opinion.  As  to  the  date  and 
authorship  of  the  latter,  all  that 
is  actually  known,  as  indicated  by 
the  epistle  itself,  is,  that  it  was 
written  in  Italy  before  the  death  of 
Timothy,  but  after  an  imprison- 
ment suffered  by  him.  It  must 
therefore  be  posterior  to  the  close  of 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  in  a.d.  59, 
but  can  hardly  be  later  than  the  end 
of  the  first  century.  If  we  may  draw 
an  inference,  either  from  the  general 
scope  of  the  argument  or  from  cer- 
tain distinct  expressions,1  it  may  be 
thought  that  the  fall  of  Jerusalem, 
involving  the  extinction  of  the 
Jewish  polity,  was  the  direct  occa- 
sion of  this  application  of  the  pecu- 
liar doctrines  of  the  Alexandrine 
Jews  to  elucidate  a relationship 
between  Judaism  and  Christianity. 
At  all  events,  the  last  quarter  of  the 
first  century  may  be  approximately 
taken  as  the  date  of  the  epistle.  Its 
author,  known  to  those  whom  he 
addressed,  is  now  unknown;  but 
his  language  is  that  of  the  school 
of  Philo.  Thus  the  division,  in 
point  of  time,  between  the  general 
prevalence  of  the  original  and  long- 
sustained  creed,  and  the  formula- 
tion of  that  doctrine  which  explains 
it  away  into  allegory,  cannot  be 
measured  by.  many  years. 

In  point  of  literary  connexion,  as 
formed  by  the  various  works  of 
accepted  authority  which  were 
based  on  the  ancient  Law,  and  were 
from  time  to  time  given  to  the 
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world  during  the  sixteen  centuries 
in  question,  our  information  is  full 
and  rich.  Three  distinct  groups  of 
Hebrew  and  Aramaic  writings,  and 
a fourth  and  less  sharply-defined 
class  of  Greek  writings,  fill  the  long 
period  with  considerable  regularity. 

The  most  important  position,  on 
the  ground  of  being  the  comple- 
ment and  explanation  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, and  the  legislative  authority 
for  the  mode  in  which  the  details 
of  the  Law  were  to  be  carried  out, 
must  be  assigned  to  the  Mishna. 
It  is  true  that  this  work,  which  is, 
in  fact,  the  statute-book  of  Jewish 
law  down  to  the  close  of  the  second 
century,  contains  much  that  is  not 
long  antecedent  to  that  date,  and 
much  that  is  not  of  a juridical  na- 
ture. More  than  one  of  its  sixty- 
eight  treatises  are  confessedly  not 
based  on  any  injunction  contained 
in  the  Pentateuch.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  clauses  is  arbitrary,  and 
occasionally  confused.  ‘ Know,’  is 
the  language  of  Maimonides  in  his 
preface  to  the  Mishna,  ‘ that  all  the 
precepts  of  the  Law  which  were 
committed  to  Moses  our  Master 
were  committed  to  him  together 
with  the  interpretation ; God  uttering 
to  him  first  the  text,  and  then  its  ex- 
planation and  interpretation.’  A di- 
rect divine  origin  was  thus  claimed  for 
the  first  of  the  five  classes  of  pre- 
cepts which  the  authority  of  the 
Senate  had  sanctioned  by  the  time 
of  the  publication  of  the  Mishna. 
The  mode  of  its  oral  tradition  is 
detailed  by  the  Jewish  writers  ; and, 
in  the  First  Gospel,  precepts  only 
contained  in  the  Mishna  are  spoken 
of  as  written  in  the  Law. 

The  eight  books  of  the  Prophets, 
covering  a period  of  1000  years, 
have  an  importance  in  some  re- 
spects superior,  in  others  inferior,  to 
that  of  the  Mishna.  Regarded  by 
the  Jews  as  written  under  direct 
divine  impulse,  they  possessed,  so 
far  as  any  positive  injunctions  are 
concerned,  an  authority  only  con- 
trolled by  that  of  the  words  of  Moses. 
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Thus,  while  they  were  secondary  in 
rank  to  those  precepts  of  the  Mish- 
na which  are  spoken  of  as  the 
‘ Constitutions  of  Mount  Sinai,’ 
they  possessed  a higher  dignity  than 
the  judicial  decisions  of  the  Senate. 
As  regards  their  poetic,  allegoric, 
or  predictive  portions,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  held  less  closely  to  the 
life  of  the  people  than  did  the  posi- 
tive enactments  of  the  Sanhedrin. 

A third  group  of  writings  is 
included,  under  the  modern  name 
of  the  Hagiograpba,  in  the  Canon 
of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  It  con- 
sists of  nine  books  of  history,  poetry, 
and  ethics,  the  writers  of  which,, 
though  distinguished  or  even  royal 
personages,  were  not  acknowledged 
as  prophets.  Of  some  of  these  books 
the  Mishnic  doctors  speak  with  the 
utmost  reverence,  calling  the  Can- 
ticles ‘ Holy  of  Holies  ; ’ but  their 
authority  and  dignity  were  as  dis- 
tinctly inferior  to  those  of  the  pro- 
phetic books,  as  was  the  character 
of  these,  in  their  turn,  in  com- 
parison with  that  of  the  Penta- 
teuch. It  was  the  roll  of  the  Law 
alone  that  might  not  be  touched 
without  both  a previous  and  a sub- 
sequent washing  of  the  hands. 

While  varying  thus  in  date,  in 
dignity,  in  scope,  and  in  literary 
form,  this  large  mass  of  national 
literature  was  compactly  accordant 
in  one  main  doctrine — namely,  that 
the  Law  was  immutable,  and  was  to 
outlast  the  heavens  and  the  earth.  It, 
was  part  of  the  Jewish  faith,  and  was 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Pentateuch,  that  a suspensory 
power,  to  a certain  limited  extent, 
might  be  exercised  on  occasions  of 
emergency  by  an  approved  Pro- 
phet; but  the  merely  temporary 
nature  of  such  a modification  was 
an  essential  part  of  its  rightful  cha- 
racter. The  sacrifice  of  Elijah 
may  be  adduced  as  a case  in  point. 
Sacrifice  to  God  out  of  the  Courts 
of  the  Temple  (with  the  solitary  ex- 
ception of  the  ceremonial  of  the  red 
heifer)  was  positively  forbidden 
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from  the  time  of  the  erection  of  the 
altar  on  Moriah.  That,  in  the 
emergency  of  his  position,  the 
building  of  an  altar  on  the  Mahara- 
kah  by  Elijah  was  divinely  sanc- 
tioned, was  proved  by  the  accept- 
ance of  his  sacrifice ; hut  no 
authority  was  thus  given  for  a 
continuance  of  sacrifices  on  the 
same  spot. 

Of  the  Greek  books,  now  known 
as  the  New  Testament,  no  list 
existed  until  a date  much  later  than 
that  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 
The  first  direct  references  that  are 
to  be  found  to  the  Gospels  date  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  second  century , 
and  are  far  from  precise;  and  the 
attribution  of  either  authorship  or 
date  to  the  unsigned  books  depends 
altogether  on  a shadowy  tradition. 
The  first  canon  or  accepted  list  of 
the  books  in  question  was  that 
sanctioned  by  the  Council  of  Hippo 
in  a.d.  398.  The  first  evidence  that 
we  have  of  the  existence  of  these 
books  in  their  actual  state  is  the 
Sinaitic  Codex  discovered  in  1844 
by  Constantine  Tischendorf,  which 
contains  the  whole  of  the  present 
New  Testament,  together  with  the 
Epistle  of  Barnabas  and  a portion 
of  the  ‘ Shepherd  ’ of  Hermas.  This 
manuscript  is  referred  to  the  middle 
of  the  fourth  century.  The  Vatican 
Codex,  the  next  in  point  of  anti- 
quity, is  deficient  as  to  three  and  a- 
half  epistles  and  the  entire  Book  of 
Revelation.  The  Alexandrine  Co- 
dex, referred  to  the  middle  of  the 
fifth  century,  contains  the  Epistle 
of  Clemens  Romanus,  a letter  of 
Athanasius,  and  a treatise  on  the 
Psalms.  Thus  it  appears  that  the 
distinctive  character  which,  at  the 
close  of  the  fourth  century,  the 
Church  decreed  should  attach  to 
the  twenty-seven  books  then  called 
canonical,  was  not  acknowledged  by 
the  writers  of  the  Codices  of  that 
and  of  the  succeeding  century. 

We  speak  of  these  books  as 
Greek,  since  the  Aramaic  Gospel, 
of  which  St.  Jerome  considers  that 


the  first  Gospel  is  a translation,  is 
now  lost.  Several  passages,  how- 
ever, in  our  present  copies,  must 
have  been  written  originally  in 
Aramaic,  such  as  the  21st  verse  of 
the  1st  chapter,  which  has  no 
meaning  in  Greek,  but  would  be 
perfectly  intelligible  in  Hebrew. 

The  earliest  date  which  there  is 
any  reason  for  attributing  to  any 
book  of  the  New  Testament  is 
a.d.  49 ; when  the  First  Epistle  to 
the  Thessalonians  was  written, 
at  Corinth.  In  a.d.  53  the  First 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  was 
written  from  Ephesus ; and  that  to 
the  Romans  appears  to  have  been 
written  in  Macedonia,  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.  The  abrupt  close  of 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  dates  in 
the  year  59  a.d.,  and,  coupled  with 
the  course  of  the  narrative,  is  such 
as  to  render  it  almost  certain  that 
the  Third  Gospel  and  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  were  written  at  Rome, 
between  a.d.  57  and  a.d.  59.  On 
no  hypothesis  can  the  date  of  the 
first  of  these  books  be  estimated  at 
earlier  than  a.d.  49,  when  Paul 
first  made  the  acquaintance  of  his 
subsequent  fellow  traveller  and 
fellow  Epistolist.  Nor  is  it  at  all 
probable  that  during  the  succeeding 
eight  years  of  activity  such  a work 
could  have  been  taken  in  hand. 
When  the  prologue  to  the  Third 
Gospel  was  written,  the  writer  was 
unaware  of  the  existence  of  any 
other  Gospel  of  completeness  and 
authenticity  equal  to  that  of  his 
own ; as  his  reference  to  many 
attempts  is  contrasted  with  the 
patience  and  diligence  with  which  he 
promises  to  undertake  his  own  task. 

No  other  positive  notes  of  time 
have  been  detected  in  any  of  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament; 
although  there  are  indications, 
rather  than  proofs,  that  the  First 
Gospel,  as  well  as  the  Epistle  of 
Peter,  and  that  to  the  Hebrews, 
were  written  after  the  fall  of  Jeru- 
salem. No  distinct  reference  is 
made,  in  any  book  of  the  New 
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Testament,  to  any  other;  with  the 
sole  exception  of  that  in  the  pro- 
logue of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
to  the  Third  Gospel.  In  the  Second 
Epistle  of  Peter  occurs  a reference 
to  Epistles  of  Paul ; but  the 
authenticity  of  the  epistle  in  ques- 
tion was  denied  in  the  earliest 
period  of  the  Church.  In  the 
Third  Epistle  of  John  is  the  ex- 
pression £I  wrote  to  the  Church,’ 
but  it  is  not  known  to  what  this 
refers.  The  references  to  divisions 
among  the  early  Christians,  to 
‘ them  which  say  they  are  apostles, 
and  are  not,’  to  ‘ them  which  say 
they  are  Jews,  and  are  not,  but  are 
the  Synagogue  of  Satan  ;’  to  those 
who  ‘ forsake  the  Synagogue,  as 
the  manner  of  some  is;’  to  those 
who  questioned  the  apostleship  of 
Paul ; to  the  1 preaching  Christ 
even  of  envy  and  strife ; ’ to  the 
followers  of  Paul,  of  Apollo,  of 
Cephas,  and  of  Christ;  and  to  the 
anathematising  of  certain  members 
of  the  infant  Church ; are  common 
to  the  Epistles  and  the  Revelation. 

The  earliest  verified  references 
made  by  any  author,  apart  from  those 
named  in  the  New  Testament,  to 
either  of  the  books  of  which  it  con- 
sists, date  about  the  time  of  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Mishna,  in  the  last 
quarter  of  the  second  century.  Nor 
are  any  references  known  which  can 
distinctly  identify  the  existence  of 
the  books  in  their  present  form  at 
an  earlier  date.  The  Syriac  transla- 
tion and  the  ‘ fragment  of  Muratori’ 
are  doubtfully  ascribed  to  about  the 
same  period.  Thus  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  signed  Epistles,  of 
the  Third  Gospel,  and  of  the  Acts, 
we  have  no  reliable  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  the  books  now  con- 
stituting the  New  Testament,  until 
the  lapse  of  more  than  a century' 
after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  remarked 
that  in  the  two  books  attributed  to 
the  Evangelist  Luke,  and  in  the 
thirteen  Epistles  of  the  Apostle 
Paul,  to  which  may  be  added  the 


undisputed  Epistles  of  (i)  Peter 
and  of  James,  we  have  seventeen 
out  of  the  twenty-seven  books  of 
the  New  Testament.  It  is  plainly 
inadmissible  to  attach  to  any  of 
the  obscurer  expressions  in  the 
Epistles  of  Paul  a sense  opposed  to 
his  own  repeated  declaration,  ‘ I 
have  committed  nothing  against 
the  people,  or  customs  of  our 
fathers.’  On  the  visit  to  Jerusalem, 
during  which  he  was  arrested,  Paul 
took  upon  him  the  vow  of  the 
Nazarite,  in  proof  of  his  ‘ walking 
orderly,  and  keeping  the  law ; ’ 
although  the  Apostolic  Council  at 
Jerusalem  had  written  and  con- 
cluded that  the  Gentile  converts  were 
to  observe  no  such  thing.  We  must 
therefore  admit  that,  down  to  the 
close  of  the  New  Testament  nar- 
rative, the  Apostles  at  Jerusalem, 
and  Paul  himself,  accepted  the 
binding  authority  of  the  Law  of 
Moses  on  those  of  Hebrew  birth. 
The  language  of  Jesus,  as  received 
in  the  First  Gospel,  is  precise  as  to 
this  duty.  Thus  the  long  series  of 
writings,  the  books  of  the  Prophets, 
the  Hagiographa,  the  Mishna,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, are  in  full  accordance  as  to 
this  prime  article  of  the  Jewish 
creed.  The  gulf  between  the 
utterance  of  Moses,  and  that  of  the 
author  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  must  thus  be  regarded  as 
having  been  opened  later  than  the 
date  of  the  close  of  the  Apostles. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  an 
unsigned  book  which  is  not  in- 
cluded iu  the  Canon  of  Muratori, 
but  is  found  in  the  Peshito- Syriac 
translation,  where  it  is  attributed 
to  the  Apostle  Paul.  Neither 
the  Sinaitic,  the  Vatican,  nor  the 
Alexandrine  Code  supports  the 
attribution  in  question;  which  is 
in  direct  contradiction  to  the  state- 
ment of  the  Apostle  that  he 
authenticated  every  epistle  by  his 
own  signature.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  an  authorship  more 
critically  unlikely.  Nor  should  it 
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be  overlooked  that  the  result  of 
such  an  attribution,  if  it  could  be 
sustained,  would  be  destructive  of 
the  value,  not  only  of  this  beautiful 
book,  but  of  the  thirteen  signed 
Epistles  .of  Paul ; as  showing  that 
he  wrote  in  contradictory  language, 
as  to  the  force  and  import  of  the 
Law,  to  the  Jews  and  to  the  Gen- 
tiles. Nothing,  fortunately,  exists 
to  throw  such  a stigma  on  his  cha- 
racter ; nor  can  it  be  doubted  that 
the  writer  to  the  Hebrews,  a man 
imbued  with  the  Alexandrine  sym- 
bolism, of  which  the  fullest  display 
is  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of 
Philo,  wrote  with  a full  and  hearty 
conviction.  4 A Jew,  born  at  Alex- 
andria, an  eloquent  man,  and  mighty 
in  the  Scriptures,’  whether  the  one 
so  characterised  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  or  no,  may  safely  be  pre- 
dicated as  the  writer.  And  it  is 
worthy  of  attentive  note,  that  the 
occasionally  erroneous  account  that 
he  gives  of  the  Jewish  ritual,  as 
when  speaking  of  the  golden  altar 
as  within  the  veil,  and  of  the 
sprinkling  of  the  roll  of  the  law 
with  blood,  are  not  unnatural  in  a 
man  who  drew  his  ideas  from  the 
Septuagint  version  of  the  law,  but 
was  not  practically  acquainted  with 
Judean  custom.  In  the  same  way 
he  speaks  of  the  entire  Jewish 
worship  under  the  term  ‘ Taber- 
nacle,’ without  reference  to  either 
the  first  or  the  second  temple ; a 
phraseology  without  example  among 
Judean  writers,  and  probably  adopt- 
ed with  the  aim  of  including,  also, 
the  Temple  of  Heliopolis. 

As  the  reference  to  Timothy  pre- 
cludes the  idea  that  the  date  of  this 
Epistle,  if  genuine,  can  be  much 
later  than  the  first  century,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  trace  the  earliest  re- 
ferences to  its  existence,  which  are 
of  later  date.  It  is  by  no  means 
needful  to  assume  that  the  views  of 
the  writer,  as  to  the  allegorical 
nature  of  the  Law,  were  peculiar  to 


himself,  or  of  recent  origin ; strik- 
ingly as  they  contrast  with  those  of 
the  Apostle  Paul  and  of  the  Synoptic 
Evangelists.  The  works  of  Philo 
can  only  be  taken  to  represent  the 
culmination,  in  his  person,  of  a 
long-standing  Jewish  heresy.  In- 
deed, the  very  fact  of  a voluntary 
residence  in  Egypt,  while  the  Temple 
was  standing  in  Jerusalem,  was 
opposed  to  a truly  Jewish  piety. 
A distinct  prohibition  of  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  Egyptian  colony 
of  Jews,  at  the  time  of  the  invasion 
of  Palestine  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  is 
solemnly  reiterated  by  the  Prophet 
Jeremiah.  And  the  existence  ot 
the  Temple  which  the  fratricide 
High  Priest  Onias,  son  of  Simeon 
the  Just,  built  in  the  nomos  of 
Heliopolis  in  imitation  of  that  at 
Jerusalem  (and  which  was  finally 
closed  by  Paulinus,  governor  of 
Alexandria,  as  mentioned  by  Jose- 
phus 2)  was  so  distinct  a defiance 
not  only  of  the  Oral  but  also  of  the 
Written  Law,  that  it  could  be  only 
by  some  strange  self-deception  that 
its  attendants  could  consider  them- 
selves, in  any  way,  to  be  orthodox 
Jews.  On  the  other  hand,  the  final 
overthrow  of  the  Jewish  polity  was 
calculated  to  give  a temporary 
triumph  to  the  Alexandrine  seceders, 
and  to  raise  a disposition,  in  the 
foreign  members  of  the  newly- 
forming  Christian  community,  to 
accept  doctrines,  which  were  ac- 
tually subversive  of  the  entire  tenor 
of  the  Law  of  Moses,  as  in  some 
way  explanatory  of  that  mighty 
overthrow. 

Thus,  although  it  may  be  held, 
with  great  probability,  that  the 
actual  destruction  of  Temple  and 
City  was  the  event  which  called 
forth  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
as  at  once  a tacit  defence  of  the 
Alexandrine  heresy,  and  an  attempt 
to  connect  with  its  allegorical 
tenets  the  youthful  energy  of  Chris- 
tianity, it  is  by  no  means  certain 


2 Bell.  yii.  io,  4. 
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that  such  a book  might  not  have 
been  written  before  the  catastrophe. 
The  seed  had  long  been  sown,  and 
the  opinion  must  have  been  fully 
ripe,  amongst  men  of  the  school  of 
Philo,  which  would  admit  of  a 
method  of  affiliating  the  new  faith 
to  the  old  in  a manner  which  every 
Jew  of  Palestine,  including  the 
Apostles,  so  far  as  the  Epistles  of 
James,  Peter,  Paul,  and  the  books 
of  the  Synoptic  Evangelists  bear 
witness,  must  have  rejected  as  alto- 
gether intolerable. 

We  are  not  without  some  definite 
grounds  on  which  to  form  a con- 
ception of  the  state  of  the  Christian 
community  down  to  the  time  of  the 
overthrow  of  Jerusalem.  It  was 
divided  into  two  main  branches, 
which,  to  a considerable  extent, 
although  not  altogether,  consisted, 
the  one  of  Jews,  the  other  of 
Gentiles.  In  another  aspect  it 
may  be  regarded  as  divided  into 
Christians  within,  and  those  without, 
the  Holy  Land. 

The  Christian  Jews  were  partly 
of  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees,3  partly 
of  that  of  the  Sadducees,4  and 
partly  again  are  described  as  follow- 
ing the  practices  of  the  Essenes5  ; 
one  apostle  was  a zealot  or  Gaulo- 
nite.  How  far  the  other  chief  sects 
were  represented  amongst  them  is 
matter  rather  of  inference  than  of 
certitude.  The  one  great  bond  that 
held  together  these  Christian  Jews 
was  the  belief  that  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth was,  indeed,  the  long-expected 
Messias,6  and  that  the  ‘ good  of  the 
Law,’  which  they  expected  to  accom- 
pany the  reign  of  the  Anointed 
King,  would  be  manifest  on  His 
return,  in  person,  to  earth.7  With 
this  doctrine  (the  only  serious  ob- 
stacle to  the  reception  of  which  by 
every  pious  Jew  was  the  fact  that 
J esus  had  been  condemned  to  death 
by  the  Sanhedrin)  was  gradu- 
ally blended  another,  which  did 


3 Acts  xxiii.  6.  4 i Cor.  xv.  12. 

7 Acts  i.  ii.  8 Acts  xi.  1 8. 
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much  more  to  separate  the  new 
sect  from  those  out  of  whom  its 
members  had  been  at  first  collected 
than  did  any  views  as  to  the  cha- 
racter of  Jesus.  This  unpardonable 
heresy,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  orthodox  Jew,  was  the  belief 
that  the  heathen  not  only  had  im- 
mortal souls,8  but  might  be  ad- 
mitted into  all  the  privileges  of  the 
subjects  of  the  Anointed  King, 
without  submitting  to  the  initiatory 
rite  of  proselytism,  and  accepting 
the  obligations  imposed  by  the  law.9 

The  public  teaching  of  the  first  of 
these  opinions  rendered  the  speakers 
liable  to  be  called  before  the  Goetus , 
or  secondary  courts,  and  to  be  pun- 
ished with  stripes  and  imprison- 
ment. In  the  case  of  an  elder  or 
acknowledged  teacher,  who  was 
thus  refractory  to  the  decree  of  the 
Senate,  he  might,  if  persistent  in 
his  error,  be  punished  by  lapidation. 
Thus  far  the  law  was  clear ; and  the 
narrative  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Mishna. 

The  second  doctrine,  or  rather 
practice,  although  most  flagrantly 
opposed  to  the  rules  of  ceremonial 
purity  which  the  two  great  schools  of 
Hillel  and  Schamai  were  daily  con- 
tending to  enforce,  was  less  definitely 
provided  for  by  actual  legislation ; 
from  the  fact  that  it  was  a heresy  of 
which  no  Jew  could,  d priori,  have 
been  considered  capable.  It  was 
distinctly  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Law  ; but  special  enactments  for  its 
punishment  were  not  so  obvious. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
Sanhedrin,  had  it  been  at  the  time 
in  possession  of  both  its  legislative 
and  its  executive  power,  would 
have  taken  prompt  and  effectual  ac- 
tion in  the  matter.  But  the  Sanhe- 
drin, we  learn  from  the  Mishna, 
lost  the  power  of  life  and  death  dur- 
ing the  Procuratorship  of  Pilate,10 
and  never  afterwards  recovered  it. 


6 Acts  iv.  32-34.  6 John  iv.  2. 

9 Acts  xv.  19,  23,  28.  10  Sotah  viii.  2. 
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Thus,  within  the  Holy  Land  itself, 
the  Gentile  converts  were  kept  at 
arm’s  length  from  the  more  consis- 
tent Jewish  members  of  the  new 
faith,  rather  by  instinctive  habit 
and  reserve11  than  by  the  action  of 
the  executive  power.  Out  of  Pales- 
tine, on  the  other  hand,  the  power 
of  the  Jewish  leaders  was  still  more 
closely  restricted,  and  the  exclusion 
of  those  who  admitted  Gentiles  to 
their  intimacy,  from  Jewish  com- 
munity and  fellowship,  was  all  that 
could  be  effected  against  them  by 
the  various  synagogues. 

Thus,  while  in  the  Holy  Land  the 
Gentile  element  in  the  new  com- 
munity was  feeble  and  despised, 

‘ their  widows  being  neglected  in  the 
daily  ministration,’  and  the  strictly 
Judean  idea  of  the  character  and 
dignity  of  Jesus,12  and  the  hope  of 
His  return,  was  combined  with  that 
reverent  obedience  to  the  Law  which 
He  himself  had  always  taught  ;13  in 
the  outer  world  an  opposite  state  of 
things  prevailed.  Sosthenes,  the 
chief  ruler  of  the  Synagogue  of 
Corinth,  whose  name  is  probably 
associated  with  that  of  Paul  in 
the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
was  openly  beaten  before  the  judg- 
ment seat  of  the  Roman  governor. 
Under  the  local  laws  of  the  States 
in  which  they  dwelt,  the  obedience 
of  the  Jews  to  their  own  rulers  and 
law  was  so  far  optional  that  it  could 
only  be  enforced  by  the  moral  power 
of  exclusion  from  a community 
whose  regulations  they  despised.14 
When  the  great  bond  of  union, 
which  depended  on  the  participation 
in  the  annual  festivals  at  Jerusa- 
lem, was  snapped  asunder,  an  event 
which  took  place  within  seven  years 
from  the  close  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  the  influence  exerted  by 
the  disesteem  in  which  the  Jews 
were  generally  held15  must  have  lost 
one  of  its  main  countervailing  in- 
fluences. 


It  is  thus  clear  that  on  the  over- 
throw of  Jerusalem,  the  original 
nucleus  of  the  Christian  Church, 
consisting  of  the  survivors  of  the 
Eleven,  their  followers  of  Jewish 
blood,  and  their  Gentile  associates 
— the  Church  of  James,  of  Peter, 
and  of  John — must  have  been  alto- 
gether swept  away.  Any  of  its 
members  who  survived  that  terrible 
catastrophe  can  only  have  joined 
themselves  to  foreign  settlements, 
whether  of  their  own  people  or  of 
their  fellow-believers  in  Jesus.  The 
Mother  Apostolic  Church  being 
thus  utterly  destroyed,  within  ten 
or  twelve  years  from  the  close  of  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  it  is  idle  to 
speculate  as  to  what  might  have 
been  the  form  assumed  by  Chris- 
tianity had  the  successors  of  the 
Apostles  maintained  their  position 
at  Jerusalem.  Down  to  the  year 
47  a.d.,  when  Peter  visited  Antioch, 
we  have  the  evidence  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Galatians  that  the  same  spirit 
of  reserve  towards  the  Gentile  con- 
verts, which  led  to  the  appointment 
of  the  first  body  of  deacons,  was 
prevalent  and  powerful.  That  the 
Mother  Church  never  ceased  to  be, 
first  Jewish,  and  then,  without 
ceasing  to  be  Jewish,  Christian,  or 
followers  and  disciples  of  Jesus,  is 
the  certain  testimony  of  history  on 
this  point. 

As  to  the  rise  of  the  new  com- 
munion out  of  Palestine,  we  know 
less  than  as  to  its  condition  in  the 
Holy  Land.  Of  the  missionary 
efforts  of  Peter  and  any  other  of 
the  Eleven,  very  few  words  are 
spoken  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
Paul,  in  his  distant  journeys,  ap- 
pears first  to  have  addressed  him- 
self to  the  synagogue  in  each  place 
that  he  visited.  His  tolerance  to- 
wards Gentile  converts  stirred  up 
wrath  and  fury  amongst  his  own 
people,  wherever  his  footsteps  bent. 
But  we  have  no  account  of  anything 


11  Galatians  ii.  12.  12  Luke  xxiv.  27  ; Acts  i.  11. 

13  Matt,  xxiii.  3.  14  1 Cor.  vi.  1-4;  cf.  v.  13.  15  1 Peter  ii.  12. 
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resembling  that  first  step  towards 
the  organisation  of  a chnrch,  the 
establishment  of  a separate  place  of 
worship,  in  the  New  Testament. 
The  place  where  prayer  was  wont  to 
be  made,  by  the  side  of  the  river 
near  Philippi,  even  if  it  were  not  a 
synagogue,  was  a place  of  Jewish 
resort,  for  it  was  established  before 
the  arrival  of  Paul. 

At  Corinth,  at  Ephesus,  at  Berea, 
and  at  Thessalonica,  Paul  attended 
the  synagogues.  At  Antioch,  Jews 
and  Gentiles  are  mentioned  as 
attending  the  same  synagogue 
alternately.  At  Athens,  Paul  de- 
bated not  only  in  the  synagogue 
with  the  Jews,  but  in  the  forum 
•with  the  Greek  philosophers ; and 
at  Corinth  he  disputed  daily  in  the 
school  of  Tyrannus.  These  disputes 
assume  the  character  of  philo- 
sophical controversy  rather  than  of 
what  could  have  been  strictly  called 
religious  teaching.  They  have 
no  association  with  public  worship. 
The  most  distinct  reference  to  the 
early  practice  of  that  custom  which 
finally  was  converted  into  the  sacri- 
fice of  tb  e mass,  is  contained  in  the  i st 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,16  and 
thus  bears  a date  only  twenty-three 
years  later  than  the  crucifixion.  In 
this  passage  there  is  a reference  to 
the  assembling  in  one  place  for  this 
purpose,  although  the  expression 
Church  of  God,  is  a Jewish  phrase, 
and  denotes  the  coetus , or  pres- 
bytery, not  the  spot  where  the 
elders  met.  But  this  passage  must 
be  read  together  with  that  which 
speaks  of  the  breaking  bread  in  an 
upper  chamber,  at  Troas,17and  again 
with  the  breaking  bread  from 
house  to  house,  in  Jerusalem.18  In 
the  latter  case  it  is  added  that  the 
disciples  continued  daily  with  one 
accord  in  the  Temple ; a statement 


not  easy  to  reconcile  with  the  idea 
that  the  breaking  of  bread  was 
considered  to  be  a religious  rite. 
Again  the  expression  applied  to  the 
same  practice,  in  another  part  of 
the  same  epistle,  4 the  cup  of  bene- 
diction, which  we  bless,  ’ 19  is  a familiar 
Jewish  expression,  referring  to  the 
prescribed  benedictions  accompany- 
ing not  only  the  Pascal  Supper,  but 
the  ordinary  meals ; and  never 
applied  to  anything  connected  with 
the  public  worship  of  the  Temple  or 
of  the  synagogue.  It  is  only  by  the 
light  reflected  from  institutions  of 
long  posterior  date,  that  any  expres- 
sions such  as  these  can  be  referred 
to  as  indicative  of  the  establishment 
of  a new  rite  of  worship.20 

The  transition  from  a period 
when  the  infant  church  cannot  be 
shown  to  have  possessed  either 
form  or  place  of  worship,  distinct 
from  those  which  were  sanctioned 
by  the  Law  of  Moses,  to  that  when 
Gentile  believers  in  the  resurrection 
of  Christ,  actually  severed  from  the 
Jews,  met  in  the  basilicas  for  the 
performance  of  distinctively  Chris- 
tian rites,  took  place  amid  the  compa- 
rative silence  of  history.  That  the 
total  destruction  of  the  first  element 
of  the  Christian  body,  the  Jews  of 
Palestine  who  believed  Jesus  to  be 
the  Messiah,  had  taken  place  by 
this  time,  is  proved  by  two  con- 
siderations. One  is,  that  by  the 
time  of  Constantine,  the  fourth 
Gospel  was  commonly  received  as 
the  writing  of  the  Apostle  John. 
All  memory  of  Jewish  law  and 
habit,  as  prevailing  in  Palestine 
during  the  period  described  in  the 
Gospels,  must  have  been  lost,  before 
it  could  be  believed  that  this  book 
was  the  production  of  anyone  who 
was  familiar  with  Palestine  while 
the  Temple  was  yet  standing.21  The 


16  i Cor.  xi.  20.  17  Acts  xx.  7.  18  Acts  ii.  46.  19  1 Cor.  x.  16. 

20  In  Dean  Stanley’s  article  in  Contemporary  Review,  Feb.  1875,  P-  4%2- 

21  The  arguments  of  Mr.  Sanday  as  to  the  acquaintance  shown  by  the  Fourth  Evan- 
gelist with  Palestine,  are  based  on  nothing  but  the  expressions  of  the.  Gospel  itself.  In 
no  instance  are  these  expressions  verified  by  independent  authority.  Thus  the  argument 
is  entirely  in  the  air. 
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second  consideration  arises  from  the 
fact,  that  the  Roman  Christians, 
before  they  were  delivered  from  the 
terror  of  pagan  persecution,  were 
wont  to  meet  for  religious  purposes 
in  the  Catacombs.  The  horror 
of  the  defilement  arising  from,  not 
only  the  tomb,  but  the  approach  to 
the  smallest  fragment  of  human 
bone,  was  a central  feature  of 
Jewish  habit.  Not  only  to  shake 
off  this  horror,  but  to  adopt  a 
practice  which  had  been  denounced 
by  the  prophets  as  intimately  con- 
nected with  idolatry,  that  of  meet- 
ing in  tombs  or  near  the  relics  of 
the  dead,  would  have  been  im- 
possible for  persons  trained  by 
Jewish  parents. 

Thus  the  date  of  the  earliest 
Christian  Graffiti  in  the  Catacombs 
must  be  posterior  to  the  total  disap- 
pearance of  that  phase  of  Christi- 
anity which  alone  was  known  to  the 
Eleven  or  to  the  Synoptic  Evange- 
lists. When  those  Gospels  which 
have  a Judean  origin  were  closed, 
the  belief  of  the  infant  Church  was, 
that  Jesus  was  the  long-expected 
Messiah,  and  that  His  speedily 
approaching  return  would  assure 
to  His  faithful  followers  the  good 
promised  by  the  Law.  When  the 
Church  of  Rome  first  emerges  from 
the  mists  of  legend,  the  very  fact 
that  Jesus  had  Himself  taught 
obedience  to  the  Law  of  Moses,  and 
to  the  decisions  of  the  Senate,  was 
veiled  beneath  a cloud  of  allegory. 

That  the  doctrines  of  the  Alex- 
andrine Jews,  and,  notably,  the 
influence  of  Philo,  afforded  facilities 
for  this  great  transformation,  there 
can  be  no  dispute.  It  needed  the 
union  of  Greek  subtlety  to  the 
verbal  torturing  practised  by  the 
Cabbalists  to  give  birth  to  a 
religious  mysticism  which  should 
at  the  same  time  admit,  in  words, 
the  divine  origin  and  authority  of 
the  Law  of  Moses ; and  disregard, 
in  practice,  its  entire  tenor,  by 
virtue  of  an  allegorical  interpreta- 
tion. Without  some  extraordinary 


self-deception  of  this  kind  it  would 
have  been  impossible  for  Jews  to 
build  and  to  frequent  a temple 
which,  according  to  the  plain  letter 
of  the  Law,  was  a rival  and  a 
mockery  of  the  house  where  the 
Lord  had  set  His  name.  When 
men  of  Jewish  blood  had  learned  so 
to  misread  the  Law  and  the  Prophets 
of  their  race,  it  is  matter  of  little 
wonder  that  Gentiles,  devoid  of  any 
hereditary  knowledge  of  Jewish 
law,  rite,  and  worship,  should 
regard  the  new  faith  as  a product 
and  development  of  the  old  ; not- 
withstanding the  introduction  of  an 
element  entirely  destructive  of  the 
very  spirit  and  basis  of  the  Law. 

The  force  of  considerations  so 
weighty  as  the  foregoing  may  be, 
for  a time,  dulled  by  a reply  which 
is,  when  rightly  regarded,  only  an 
argumentum  ad  ignorantiam.  It  is 
urged  that  what  people  take  the 
liberty  of  calling  4 the  doctrines  of 
the  Rabbis  ’ as  to  the  Jewish  Law, 
are  made  up  of  ignorance  and 
superstition,  heightened  by  hatred 
to  Christianity ; and  are  therefore 
unworthy  the  attention  of  Christian 
people.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
explanation  of  the  Law  given  by 
Christ  and  His  Apostles,  emanating 
from  the  very  fountain  of  that  Law 
itself,  is  adequate  for  the  instruction 
of  all  men  for  all  time. 

Two  fallacies  underlie  this  argu- 
ment. The  first  is  that  of  regard- 
ing the  Mishna  as  a mere  reper- 
tory of  private  opinion.  Such  a de- 
scription applies,  no  doubt,  to  much 
of  the  Ghemara.  But  the  Mishna 
contains  the  actual  statute  law, 
by  the  details  of  which  the  entire 
polity  of  the  Jews  was  regulated, 
until  it  was  invaded  and  overthrown 
by  the  Roman  power.  It  is  im- 
material to  our  enquiry  whether 
the  Law,  as  decreed  by  the  San- 
hedrin, according  to  the  provisions 
set  forth  in  the  Mishna,  in  the  last 
century  of  the  Jewish  national 
independence,  varied,  in  any  es- 
sential respect,  from  the  original 
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institutions  of  Mount  Sinai.  The 
origin,  the  authority,  the  clearly 
prescribed  immutability,  of  the  Law 
of  Moses,  are  not  the  points  now  in 
question.  What  we  require  to 
know  is,  what  was  the  Law  in 
actual  vigour  in  Palestine  at  the 
time  described  by  the  Evangelists. 
As  to  that  question,  it  is  only  a 
want  of  familiarity  with  the  judicial 
treatises  of  the  Mishna,  and  with 
the  long  series  of  discussions  that 
illustrate  every  point  of  theory  and 
of  practice,  that  can  give  rise  to 
any  hesitation. 

The  assumption  that  Jesus  came 
to  abolish  or  to  alter  the  Law,  the 
second  fallacy  to  which  we  refer, 
is  no  less  traceable  to  a want  of 
definite  study  of  the  materials  pre- 
served by  history  for  correct  judg- 
ment. We  are  too  apt  to  read  the 
language  of  the  first  century  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  fourth;  or 
even  of  the  nineteenth.  The  only 
authority  for  such  an  assertion  de- 
serving of  respect  would  be  that  of 
Jesus  Himself.  It  is  a point  on 
which  He  was  not  silent.  His 
utterances  are  full,  distinct,  and 
repeated.  They  are  in  accurate 
harmony  with  His  consistent  ex- 
ample. No  word  and  no  act  has 
been  recorded  of  that  Great  Teacher, 
in  the  histories  of  which  we  have 
spoken,  that  can  be  justly  said  to 
impugn  the  authority  of  the  Law 
in  the  minutest  particular.  Nor 
does  this  broad  and  distinct  state- 
ment apply  to  the  written  Law 
alone ; it  is  true  as  to  the  whole 
amount  of  Oral  and  Traditional  Law 
which,  up  to  the  time  of  the  teach- 
ing of  Jesus,  had  been  sanctioned 
by  the  Senate.  The  practices  de- 
nounced by  Him  were  those  which, 
in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the 
Sadducee  party,  and  their  appeals 
to  the  Pentateuch,  the  Pharisees 
were  attempting  to  introduce ; and 
which  subsequently  received  the 
sanction  of  the  Senate,  although 
not  so  long  as  the  Sadducees  re- 
tained the  High  Priesthood  in  the 
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family  of  Annas.  Nor  is  it  a matter 
of  example  and  of  negative  teaching 
alone.  It  is  impossible  for  lan- 
guage to  be  more  definite  than  that 
in  which  Jesus  speaks  of  the  per- 
manent authority  of  the  Law.  He 
repeats  the  very  words  of  the  pro- 
phets to  the  effect  that  heaven  and 
earth  would  pass  away  before  the 
law  of  God  could  change.  He  in- 
sists on  the  duty  of  attendance  to 
the  least  commandments,  even  in 
a matter  so  trifling  (to  our  eyes) 
as  the  tilling  of  garden  herbs  ; and 
He  declares  the  duty  of  obedience 
to  the  Sanhedrin,  because  the 
members  of  that  august  body  sat 
in  Moses’  seat.  They  were  the 
accepted  legislators  of  Israel.  A 
modern  writer  has  made  the  cynical 
remark,  with  reference  to  the  de- 
claration of  Jesus  that  He  was  not 
come  to  destroy  the  Law,  but  to 
fulfil  it,  that  that  fulfilment  was  in 
truth  destruction.  Such  a remark 
implies  that  Jesus  was  either  igno- 
rant of  the  purport  of  His  own 
teaching,  or  that  He  gave  injunctions 
which  were  not  what  they  appeared 
to  be.  No  such  statement  could 
have  been  made  by  anyone  who 
was  familiar  with  the  language 
cited  by  the  Evangelist;  which  is 
that  of  the  controversy  rife  at  his 
time  between  those  who  would 
loosen,  or  lighten,  and  those  who 
would  aggravate,  or  fill  up,  the 
graver  demands  of  the  law. 

Thus  such  a phrase  as  would  be 
perfectly  natural  in  the  mouth  of 
an  Alexandrine  Jew,  the  statement 
that  the  Law  was  a shadow  of  good 
things  to  come,  and  that  the  writing 
of  the  Divine  will  in  the  heart  was 
to  be  regarded  as  the  abrogation 
of  the  whole  system  of  law,  pro- 
phecy, sacrifice,  and  temple  worship, 
is  one  that  receives  no  sanction 
from  any  word  of  Jesus.  Not  only 
so,  it  is  one  that  is  diametrically 
opposed  to  both  His  doctrine  and 
His  example.  He  taught  the  per- 
manence of  the  Law,  not  its  tem- 
porary nature.  He  taught,  not  that 
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it  was  to  be  explained  away  as  an 
allegory,  but  that  it  was  to  be  kept 
in  its  minutest  details.  Between 
the  Church  which  He  left  at  the 
ascension,  awaiting  His  return  as 
the  King  Messias,  and  the  Church 
which  celebrated  the  ‘ invention  of 
the  Cross,’  not  three  centuries  later, 
opens  a wider  and  deeper  gulf  than 
any  which  divided  the  Sanhedrin 
from  the  apostles.  The  faith  of 
Peter,  James,  and  John  was  within 
the  sanction  of  the  Law.  The  faith 
of  Constantine  was  against  the 
Law. 

The  main  cause  which  has  hitherto 
prevented  the  force  of  considera- 
tions such  as  the  foregoing  from 
being  generally  admitted,  is  pro- 
bably the  unscholarly  and  untruth- 
ful habit  of  treating  all  the  various 
books  which  the  Council  of  Trent, 
ot  the  articles  of  the  Church  of 
England,  have  pronounced  to  be 
canonical,  as  equally  important 
parts  of  one  harmonious  whole. 
The  reverence  with  which  the  pro- 
phets and  doctors  of  the  Law  re- 
garded the  Pentateuch,  has  been 
attached,  by  the  Christian  Church, 
to  all  the  parts  of  an  arbitrary 
collection  of  writings,  extending 
from  the  unknown  and  most  ancient 
date  of  the  earliest  fragments  in- 
corporated in  the  Book  of  Genesis, 
to  the  Greek  writings  of  the  first 
or  second  Christian  centuries.  In 
this  view  there  is  a certain  grandeur ; 
and  could  any  basis  be  found  for  it 
in  the  books  which  it  thus  regards, 
it  would  recommend  itself  very 
forcibly  to  the  imagination.  That 
an  original  plan,  capable  of  succes- 
sive and  splendid  development,  to 
be  wrought  out  through  a succession 
of  centuries,  should  underlie  the 
successive  messages  of  prophets, 
evangelists,  and  apostles,  is  a theory 
which,  in  itself,  is  not  inconsistent 
with  a pious  and  intelligent  con- 
ception of  the  order  of  Divine 
government.  For  the  justification 
of  such  an  hypothesis,  however,  it 
is  clear  that  certain  conditions  are 
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required.  Either  the  original  Law 
"must  provide  for  its  own  subse- 
quent modifications,  while  each  step 
in  the  progress  is  attested  by  the 
same  sanction  as  that  given  to  the 
commencement ; or  the  later  works, 
recounting  and  summing  up  those 
which  preceded  them,  must  give 
the  stamp  of  the  authority  of  the 
lawgiver  to  the  whole  completed 
code. 

Hot  only  have  none  of  these  re- 
quisites been  fulfilled,  but,  at  each 
of  the  steps  suggested,  something 
closely  approaching  to  a protest 
against  any  such  idea  has  been 
entered  by  the  sacred  writers. 

So  far  from  the  Law  being  a 
temporary  expedient,  its  permanence 
and  completeness  were  declared,  at 
the  time  of  its  delivery,  in  the  most 
solemn  and  precise  manner  that  it 
is  possible  to  conceive.  While  fore- 
telling that  the  voice  of  the  prophet 
should,  from  time  to  time,  be  in- 
spired by  the  Giver  of  the  Law,  the 
most  stringent  provision  was  made 
that  no  sign,  proof,  or  portent,  not 
even  the  prediction  of  events  that 
afterwards  came  to  pass,  should 
avail  to  protect  any  prophet  who 
sought  to  undermine  the  Law  itself 
from  the  doom  of  death.  Prophet 
after  prophet,  for  a thousand  years, 
echoed  the  same  language ; and, 
whatever  was  their  special  mission, 
acknowledged  the  primary  duty  of 
observance  of  the  ancient  Law.  So 
long  as  a central  power  existed, 
able  to  acknowledge  and  to  guard 
the  canon  of  Scripture,  and  to  dis- 
tinguish the  writings  of  the  acknow- 
ledged prophets,  from  those  of 
writers  of  less  dignity  and  authority, 
the  same  unchanging  reverence  was 
maintained,  as  far  as  the  literary 
records  remain. 

But  when  we  come  down  to  the 
Greek  books,  we  not  only  find  no 
canon,  no  mutual  acknowledgment, 
no  formation  of  even  a list,  until 
long  after  the  committal  to  writing 
of  all  that  has  reached  our  hands ; 
but  we  find  something  still  more  de- 
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cisive.  We  have  the  words  of  Jesus 
Himself,  so  far  as  we  can  rely  on 
the  authority  of  the  Evangelists, 
in  full  accord  with  those  of  the  great 
legislator  and  of  the  long  train  of  suc- 
ceeding prophets,  affirming  that  hea- 
ven and  earth  should  pass,  before  the 
word  of  God  was  to  fail.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  conceive  a more 
formal  contradiction  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  concurrent  authority  of  the 
ancient  Law  and  of  the  Epistles  and 
other  contemporary  writings,  than 
is  to  be  found,  first  in  the  words  of 
Moses,  and,  fifteen  centuries  later, 
in  those  of  Jesus. 

The  expressions  which  so  fre- 
quently occur  in  the  Epistles,  as 
well  as  in  the  Gospels,  as  to  the 
eternal  permanence  of  the  Law 
given  by  Moses  are  sometimes  taken 
verbatim  from  the  Septuagint.21 
At  other  times  they  bear  a dis- 
tinct reference  to  rabbinical  ordi- 
nances, which,  although  no  doubt 
of  very  ancient  date,  are  not  in- 
cluded in  the  Mishna.  Such  is  the 
case  in  the  verses  in  the  first  and 
third  Gospels,22  which  refer  to  the 
iota  and  the  heraia  in  the  roll  of  the 
Law.  The  literary  interest  of  these 
expressions  is  great ; as  they  afford 
the  earliest  evidence,  yet  detected, 
of  the  use  of  the  square  Hebrew 
character  with  which  we  have  been 
familiarised  by  the  invention  of 
printing.  The  book  entitled  Mas- 
sekoth  Sopherim,  one  of  the  supple- 
mentary parts  of  the  Talmud,  gives 
minute  directions  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  roll  of  the  Law  was  to 
be  copied  for  the  use  of  the  syna- 
gogue. The  vowel  points,  by  the 
introduction  of  which  the  pronun- 
ciation and  critical  reading  of  the 
rabbis  of  the  fourth  century  have 


been  stereotyped  in  the  Hebrew 
Bible,  are  unlawful  for  the  sacred 
roll.  Square  Hebrew  letters,  writ- 
ten in  ink,  are  to  be  employed  ; but 
the  Gimel,  the  Zain,  the  Teth,  the 
Nun,  the  Ain,  the  Tsadi,  and  the 
Shin  are  ornamented  in  the  sacred 
copies  with  a crown  or  group  of 
three  projections  or  horns,  some- 
what like  an  exaggerated  Prince  of 
Wales’s  plume.  These  are  the 
marks  designated  by  the  word  hernia' 
The  language  of  the  Gospel  is  there- 
fore precise.  It  is  to  the  effect  that 
not  only  the  iota , or  Yod , which  is 
the  smallest  letter  of  the  square 
Hebrew  character,  though  not  of 
the  Phenicio-Hebrew,  was  of  un- 
alterable sanctity,  but  that  not  even 
the  traditional  ornament  of  the 
heraia  was  to  be  omitted.  How  it 
is  possible  to  compare  such  expres- 
sions as  these,  which  declare  the 
conviction  of  the  Speaker  that  the 
Law  should  remain  unaltered  in  the 
minutest  detail  to  the  end  of  time, 
with  the  expression  of  an  opinion 
that  the  Law  had  become  out  of 
date  and  decrepid,  and  was  on  the 
point  of  extinction,23  and  to  speak 
of  the  two  utterances  as  part  of  one 
consistent  teaching,  it  is  impossible 
for  any  straightforward  enquirer 
to  understand.  Literary  judgment 
can  deal  only  with  literary  facts. 
As  far  as  that  clue  guides  us,  it  is 
beyond  dispute  that  the  gulf  which 
divides  tbe  old  Law  from  the  new 
does  not  lie  between  the  teaching  of 
Moses  and  that  of  Jesus  ; but  be- 
tween the  language  of  the  great 
lawgiver,  reiterated  and  confirmed 
by  Him  who  came  not  to  loosen  but 
to  insist  upon  the  Law,  and  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church  established 
by  Constantine  and  by  Sylvester. 

E.  R.  C. 


21  I Peter  i.  24.  22  Matt.  v.  18;  Luke  xvi.  17. 
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IDO  not  propose  in  this  short 
paper  to  speak  of  those  large 
establishments  for  the  education  of 
girls  of  the  middle  class  which  are 
scattered  more  or  less  thickly  oyer 
the  whole  of  Germany,  nor  of  those 
excellent  public  dayschools  ( Tochter - 
scJmlen ) which  are  found  in  almost 
every  town  of  any  size  or  impor- 
tance ; I intend  simply  to  confine 
myself  to  the  enlightenment  of  the 
public  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
their  daughters  may  expect  to  live 
and  learn  in  the  small  private  Da- 
menjpension , ‘ replete  with  every 
home  comfort,  and  conducted  with 
the  strictest  regard  to  the  moral  and 
physical  wellbeing  of  the  pupils.’ 
The  establishment  from  which 
my  experience  is  chiefly  gained 
may,  I believe,  be  considered  a very 
fair  average  specimen  of  its  sort, 
and,  though  not  in  any  way  to  be 
compared  with  those  exceedingly 
grand  affairs  in  Berlin  or  Dresden, 
it  was  thought  a first-rate  school 
for  the  provinces. 

Situated  in  a narrow  tree-shaded 
street,  we  were  far  removed  from 
the  delightful  bustle  ( Treiben , as 
the  Germans  so  expressively  call 
it)  of  the  town,  which  proves  so 
eminently  distracting  to  girls  at 
school ; and  the  house,  like  all  in  that 
quiet  street,  stood  back  in  its  own 
‘grounds,’  as  the  Frauleins  Schmidt 
loved  to  call  their  good-sized  flower 
and  kitchen  gardens  in  the  pros- 
pectuses. But  the  flowers,  few  in 
number,  ran  wild  about  the  weedy 
borders,  which  the  many  trees,  chief 
ornament  of  the  place,  effectually 
prevented  from  flourishing  any  sun- 
loving  plant.  Beneath  the  largest 
trees  were  tables  and  chairs,  ar- 
ranged in  three  different  places, 
where  we  often  took  coffee  during 
the  summer  months. 

The  house  itself  was  large  and  so- 
lidly built,  only  accommodating  this 
one  ‘family,’  though  some  of  the 


front  rooms  were  often  occupied  by 
old  pupils  who  came  from  England 
as  parlour-boarders  to  rub  up  their 
German  a little.  I believe  it  is  often 
the  custom  for  a girls’  school  to  havsh 
only  one  or  two  flats  in  large  towns, 
but  the  inconvenience  and  disad- 
vantage of  this  are  so  plain  as  not 
to  require  discussion  here  ; in  smal- 
ler places,  where  houses  are  more 
easily  met  with,  such  arrangements 
are  unnecessary. 

The  school  of  which  I speak  con- 
sisted, on  an  average,  of  twenty 
girls,  half  of  whom  were  supposed 
to  be  English  and  half  German,  but, 
strange  to  say,  the  English  element 
usually  predominated. 

The  principals  were  three  in 
number — Fraulein  Schmidt,  a stout 
unwieldy,  but  withal  rather  awful- 
looking  personage  ; Fraulein  Char- 
lotte, stouter  if  possible,  very  red,, 
and  addicted  to  the  wearing  of 
yellow  in  her  dress.  She  was  head- 
cook  and  housekeeper,  and  helped 
occasionally  in  the  junior  French 
classes.  The  third  member  of  the 
trio  was  Fraulein  Muller,  whom  we 
English  girls  greatly  preferred  to 
the  other  two.  She  was  far  more 
ladylike  in  her  manners  and  less 
hasty  in  her  temper ; besides,  having 
spent  five  years  of  her  life  as  a 
governess  in  England,  she  was 
looked  upon  as  belongingin  a greater 
degree  to  us  than  to  the  Germans. 

The  French  mistress  was  like  too 
many  of  that  nation  whom  we  are 
accustomed  to  meet  with  in  schools 
— by  fits  familiar  and  overbearing 
towards  the  pupils,  and  far  from 
conscientious  in  the  performance  of 
her  many  duties. 

But  I linger  too  long  over  the 
remarks  which  must  be  merely  pre- 
liminary, though  they  are  necessary 
for  the  proper  comprehension  of  our 
household  arrangements,  the  de- 
scription of  which  I may  as  well 
begin  with  an  account  of  an  ordi- 
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nary  day’s  work.  Let  ns  take  a 
cold  winter’s  day  as  an  instance 
first  of  all.  Listen,  then. 

At  half- past  six  or  thereabouts,  as 
Fraulein  Schmidt  happens  to  wake 
up,  a large  bell  rings  sufficiently 
loud  to  be  heard  all  over  the  house  ; 
and  in  a few  minutes  may  be  seen 
emerging  from  the  several  dormi- 
tories many  unsightly  figures  in 
every  variety  of  Sclilafrock , many 
with  their  warm  petticoats  over 
their  heads,  for  it  is  freezing  cold 
these  bright  frosty  mornings.  ‘ Why 
this  unseemly  spectacle  in  every 
part  of  the  house  ? ’ Come  with  us, 
and  you  will  see.  We  go  with  the 
stream,  and  pass  through  the  long, 
bare  Bsssaal,  heedless  of  Karl,  the 
manservant,  who,  with  Fraulein 
Charlotte  standing  over  him  in  a 
deshabille  yet  more  strange  than  the 
rest,  is  sulkily  laying  the  stove, 
while  his  mistress  scolds  and  storms 
in  a smothered  voice  from  the 
many  folds  of  flannel  which,  envelop 
her  head.  Karl  appears  no  more 
worthy  of  notice  in  our  accustomed 
eyes  than  would  a large  lay  figure 
stuck  against  the  wall,  and  we  pass 
unconcernedly  into  the  Laverbot  with 
our  sponges  and  brushes. 

Here  there  is  no  time  for  dawd- 
ling; everybody  hastens  to  secure 
to  herself  a ladleful  of  the  strictly- 
forbidden  hot  water  which  boils 
continually  on  the  stove,  and  busies 
herself  as  quickly  as  may  be  with 
the  small  washing-basins  ranged  on 
a slab  round  the  walls.  There  are 
only  four  small  looking-glasses,  and 
the  crowding  round  these  is  pro- 
digious ; they  are  generally  ‘ en- 
gaged ’ half  a dozen  deep  in  a very 
short  time. 

Two  girls  must  always  make  ex- 
tra baste,  for  they  4 have  the  week  ’ 
and  are  responsible  for  the  laying 
of  the  long  table  for  coffee ; so  off 
they  go  as  speedily  as  may  be  to 
finish  dressing  in  their  own  rooms. 
By  the  time  they  are  ready  Karl 
has  lighted  the  stove  and  Minchen 
has  swept  the  floor;  so  while  one 
‘week’  fetches  up  the  basket  of 


Brodchen , the  other  spreads  the 
cloth  and  sets  out  the  cups.  All 
this  time  late  and  lazy  people  are 
tramping  in  and  out  of  the  Laver- 
bot, and  poor  Fraulein  Muller,  whose 
room  opens  into  the  Bsssaal,  is  con- 
tinually putting  her  head  through 
the  door  to  hasten  their  move- 
ments. 

At  last  she  has  finished  her  toi- 
lette, the  bell  rings  again,  and  the 
girls  troop  in  and  take  their  seats 
at  the  long  narrow  table.  A kind 
of  meditation  is  read.  One  ‘ week  ’ 
says  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  everyone 
sitting.  There  is  no  such  thing  as 
a kneeling  posture  in  a Grerman’s 
prayers,  and  none  of  the  many  girls 
who  have  shared  my  room  were 
ever  seen  to  read  the  Bible  ; that  is 
a book  kept  for  those  who  are  candi- 
dates for  confirmation,  and  have  to 
get  up  a quantity  of  texts  by  rote. 

Prayers  over,  we  fall  to  eating  as 
fast  as  possible  the  two  tiny  new 
rolls  allowed  to  each.  Some  eat 
them  alone ; some  (these  mostly 
Germans)  fill  their  cups  with 
crumbs,  or  tearing  off  large  pieces, 
dip  them  into  their  coffee  and  then 
chuck  them  (I  can  use  no  other 
word)  into  their  mouths.  We  must 
be  quick  if  we  want  to  keep  pace 
with  the  rest,  and  get  another  cup 
of  coffee ; everybody  eats  so  fast 
and  talks  so  fast  all  at  once  that 
the  whole  meal  hardly  occupies 
seven  minutes  in  discussing. 

As  each  girl  finishes  she  takes 
her  cup  and  saucer  to  a side  table 
and  leaves  the  room,  to  practise, 
paint,  or  prepare  her  lessons ; and 
when  all  have  done,  a bowl  of  hot 
water  is  brought,  and  the  ‘ weeks  ’ 
must  wash  up  before  they  can  be 
off  after  the  rest. 

Music,  classes,  preparation,  and 
dawdling  (for  there  is  no  method 
or  arrangement  to  speak  of)  fill  up 
the  time  till  eleven  o’clock,  when 
all  partake  of  yesterday’s  Brodchen 
split  in  two  and  buttered — one  roll 
for  each.  Thus  these  big  growing 
girls  have  had  nothing  since  nine 
o’clock  last  night  but  three  little 
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rplls,  and  will  get  nothing  more 
substantial  till  two  o’clock. 

At  about  half-past  twelve  we  shall 
go  out  for  a walk,  the  Germans  with 
their  hoods  tied  tightly  over  their 
hats,  while  the  English,  if  they  have 
them  at  all,  insist  on  wearing  them 
twined  round  their  necks. 

We  shall  walk  two  and  two,  and 
probably  get  one  or  two  1 zeros  ’ 
from  Mademoiselle  for  talking  too 
loud.  We  shall  be  accompanied  part 
of  the  way,  perhaps,  by  a couple 
of  swaggering  officer  s,,  who  afford 
much  pleasurable  excitement  to  the 
young  ladies,  and  furnish  subject  for 
caustic  remark  from  Mademoiselle. 
Coming  home  again,  cold  and  hun- 
gry to  a degree  only  known  to  those 
who  have  fared  as  we  since  last 
night,  we  wash  our  hands  in  the 
Laverhot — at  least  those  do  who 
have  no  objection  to  icy-cold  water — 
and  after  a short,  gabbled  grace 
from  the  4 week  ’ we  all  pour  hot, 
thin,  greasy  soup  down  our  throats 
at  railway  speed.  This  is  followed 
by  meat- — generally  recliaujfeei  in 
the  form  of  rissoles , mince,  Schnitt- 
chen , or  what  not,  in  which  the 
minimum  of  meat  makes  the  maxi- 
mum of  show.  This  is  accompanied 
by  a liberal  allowance  of  potatoes 
fried  in  Speck  (bacon  grease). 
Sometimes  we  get  preserved  French 
beans  served  in  hot  vinegar,  or  Sauer- 
kraut^ or  potato  salad.  Then  follows 
what  is  dignified  by  the  name  of 
pudding — a bowl  of  very  sweet 
stewed  Marseilles  fruit,  apples,  and 
plums.  In  this,  as  the  juice  is  helped 
out,  Fraulein  Charlotte  will  pour  a 
large  carafeful  of  water,  so  that 
the  last  comer  fares  but  indifferently. 
Sometimes  we  have  cranberries  in 
watery  j nice  thickened  with  a few 
bread  crumbs,  or  we  have  stale 
Brodchen  fried,  or  plain  boiled 
rice  with  sugar  and  nutmeg. 

Dinner  over,  Fraulein  Schmidt 
asks,  with  much  appearance  of 
friendly  interest, 4 Seid  Ihr  satt, Kin- 
der ?’  4 Ja,’  we  answer ; also  4 Geseg- 
nete  Mahlzeit  ’ (Blessed  be  this 
meal);  and  off  we  go.  This  gesegnete 


Mahlzeit  we  always  translated  as 
4 Blessed  be  your  digestions  ’ to 
fresh  English  girls,  considering  that 
those  organs  needed  a benediction 
to  help  them  in  the  process  of  assi- 
milating such  food. 

Lessons  now,  in  a lazy,  dawdling 
fashion,  Dll  tea  at  eight.  The  room 
gets  stifling  from  the  iron  stove  ; 
every  face  is  scarlet  by  four  o’clock, 
and  half  the  girls  have  glasses  of 
water  by  their  sides,  prescribed  by 
the  doctor  as  a cure  for  headache. 

If  it  is  Monday  or  Friday,  we 
are  all  preparing  lessons  in  the 
lower  schoolroom,  under  Mademoi- 
selle’s surveillance,  till  four,  when 
we  get  afternoon  coffee,  which  is 
swallowed  a trifle  less  hurriedly  than 
in  the  morning,  and  then  we  go 
down  to  a French  lesson.  Tuesday 
afternoon  will  be  devoted  to  the 
Stopfstunde,  two  unhappy  hours  of 
darning  and  mending.  Saturday’s, 
half-holiday  will  bring  the  em- 
broidery lesson,  with  a mistress 
specially  employed  to  teach  that 
which  is  carried  to  such  a pitch 
of  excellence  in  Germany.  Two 
mornings  in  every  week  will  be 
given  up  to  Litteratur , and  one 
to  the  pastor’s  Beligionstunde , for 
those  not  yet  confirmed.  Littera- 
tur consisted,  while  I was  there,  in 
the  consideration  and  dissection  of 
the  Niehelungenlieder  and  the  Gu- 
drunlied,  European  history,  and  a pe- 
riodical essay  on  some  given  subject. 

All  this  time  an  artist  is  sitting  in 
the  atelier  up  under  the  roof,  with 
two  pupils  at  a time,  while  a music 
master  and  a mistress  send  for  their 
pupils  as  they  choose,  from  any 
class  that  may  be  going  on,  and 
which  they  must  instantly  leave. 
No  one  knows  at  what  time  in  the 
morning  the  Herr  Director  will  ap- 
pear, except  the  unlucky  wight  whose 
music  lesson  is  appointed ; no  one 
knows  how  long  he  will  stay  or 
when  he  will  leave..  Everyone  has 
to  be  hunted  up  in  turn  as  the  des- 
pot chooses  to  cry  out  that  it  is 
Fraulein  So-and-so’s  Stunde  next. 
The  lessons  are  given  on  a piano 
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which  stands  in  a little  bare  room 
leading  into  one  of  the  dormitories, 
and  are  continually  interrupted  by 
maids  with  pail  and  broom,  girls 
fetching  their  clothes  to  mend,  or 
coming  to  dress  for  a walk.  No 
governess  sits  in  the  room,  as  is  cus- 
tomary in  England,  and  a spirited 
conversation  is  generally  carried  on 
most  of  the  time,  interrupted  by  oc- 
casional bursts  of  ‘ Donnerwetter ! ’ 
‘Potzblitz!’  Ac.,  at  a more  than 
ordinary  excruciating  chord.  Dur- 
ing my  painting-lesson  we  regularly 
embarked  in  a discussion  on  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  whose  works  the 
master  was  just  reading. 

At  eight  the  tea  bell  rings,  and  we 
sit  down  to  black  or  white  bread, 
with  butter  or  treacle,  with  a de- 
coction of  leaves  dignified  by  the 
name  of  tea.  Conversation  goes  on 
as  usual,  very  little  subdued  by  the 
presence  of  the  two  heads  of  the 
establishment.  Knives  are  used  as 
spoons  to  scoop  up  treacle,  and 
bread  is  dipped  into  ‘ tea’  as  before. 
After  gesegnete  Mahlzeit  we  all 
curtsey  in  turn  to  Fraulein  Schmidt, 
kiss  Fraulein  Charlotte,  who  is 
always  smeared  with  butter,  and  off 
we  go  to  bed. 

This  is  a fair  specimen  of  a day 
in  a German  school.  In  summer 
the  hours  are  slightly  different,  food 
greener,  walks  longer,  and  classes 
often  held  in  the  garden.  Indeed, 
we  almost  lived  out  of  doors  in  the 
hot  weather. 

During  the  winter  we  often  went 
to  the  opera,  as  good  music  is  im- 
proving to  the  mind,  and  the  Herr 
Director  occasionally  sent  us  tickets 
for  the  private  concerts  at  which  he 
presided,  while  our  chief  amusement 
in  the  summer  was  taking  afternoon 
coffee  in  the  zoological  or  some 
other  gardens. 

The  one  thing  that  struck  me 
most  amongst  the  many  peculiar 
arrangements  to  which  we  had  to 
accustom  ourselves  was  this  : that 
frequently  one  or  two  girls  would 
be  permitted  to  go  shopping  by 
themselves  in  that  large  town  with 


a garrison  of  3,000  soldiers.  Having 
so  few  servants  at  their  command, 
and  as  the  men  of  a family  are  gene- 
rally militdr  and  the  mother  head- 
cook,  German  girls  are  necessarily 
thrown  much  on  their  own  chaperon- 
age,  and  get  used  to  going  out  in 
the  streets,  or  even  to  the  theatre, 
two  together,  and  think  nothing  of 
it ; but  I am  sorry  to  say  that, 
whether  from  the  novelty  of  the 
situation,  the  unaccustomed  free- 
dom, or  some  other  cause,  the  man- 
ners of  our  schoolgirls  abroad  are 
such  as  to  excite  attention.  An 
Bngldnderin  is  known  immediately 
by  her  dress,  her  gait,  her  manner 
of  speaking  ; and  as  all  young  ladies 
of  onr  nation  are  supposed  to  be 
more  or  less  heiresses,  they  are  con- 
siderably sought  after  by  the  gen- 
tlemen of  gorgeous  uniforms  and 
limited  means,  who  may  be  seen 
every  day  twirling  their  moustaches 
on  the  public  promenades.  They 
have  nothing  else  to  do  half  the 
day,  no  cricket,  no  boating ; and  they 
spend  their  spare  time  in  summer 
sitting  outside  the  cafes  eating  ices 
or  drinking  beer,  or  else  lounging 
about  the  shop  windows,  looking  at 
the  pretty  girls  that  pass. 

Some  girls,  of  course,  out  of  the 
many  will  pass  through  this  fire  of 
ogling  unscathed,  and  return  to 
their  English  homes  as  simple- 
hearted  and  as  quiet-mannered  as 
they  left,  but,  as  anyone  will  tell 
you  who  has  had  much  to  do  with 
the  bringing  up  of  girls,  those  will 
form  but  a small  percentage  of 
the  hundreds  who  go  to  school 
abroad. 

Bin  Offizier  is  the  bugbear  of  a 
German  schoolmistress ; she  flies 
from  him  as  from  the  plague-smitten, 
dragging  her  flock  after  her ; yet, 
with  unaccountable  perversity,  she 
sends  them  out  unprotected  amongst 
the  wolves  whenever  her  arrange- 
ments do  not  permit  her  to  accom- 
pany them.  But  enough  of  this 
subject ; it  is  not  a pleasant  one ; 
let  us  pass  on  to  things  less  dis- 
agreeable. 
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Once  a week  in  the  summer  we 
were  allowed  to  go  to  the  baths 
(of  course  the  house  itself  was 
destitute  of  such  a thing),  and 
very  much  we  enjoyed  our  seven 
minutes’  swim.  In  winter  the  large 
bath  was  not  used,  but  about  every 
month  or  six  weeks,  when  we  could 
stand  it  no  longer,  an  urgent 
petition  would  be  sent  up  from  the 
English  girls  to  be  allowed  to  go 
to  the  hot  baths,  which  was  usually 
granted. 

The  only  punishment  for  mis- 
demeanours was  lines  of  Erench  to 
get  by  heart,  or,  if  the  fault  was 
very  grave,  Eraulein  Schmidt  would 
take  a German  girl  by  the  ears  or 
shake  her,  but  she  never  offered 
the  former  indignity  to  any  of  us. 

The  morale  and  the  code  of  honour 
was  much  more  that  of  an  English 
boys’  school  than  a girls’.  But  when 
rules  were  made  occasionally  (there 
were  not  many),  everybody  set 
to  work  to  break  them,  and  they 
were  soon  utterly  disregarded  by 
all. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the 
girls  of  our  nation  that  one  usually 
meets  abroad  are  not  the  nicest 
sort.  They  have  generally  been 
sent  for  some  particular  reason. 
Some  are  training  for  governesses — 
they  will  be  the  quietest,  perhaps, 
or  perhaps  the  wildest  of  all — but 
most  come  to  Germany  to  be  away 
from  home  a little  before  leaving 
school  for  good.  There  is  something 
or  somebody  to  be  forgotten  in 
England  before  they  come  back. 
There  were  only  two  English  girls 
besides  myself  who  had  come  over 
purely  to  learn  German  in  Eraulein 
Schmidt’s  Tension ; of  the  rest, 
three  came  because  neither  their 
mothers  nor  any  schoolmistress 
in  England  could  manage  their 
tempers ; one  or  two  had  no  real 
home,  and  were  sent  by  guardians 
to  be  out  of  the  way ; and  all  the 
rest  had  some  affaire  de  coeur  to 
get  over.  I do  not  wonder  that 
German  ladies  of  the  upper  classes 
object  to  sending  their  daughters 


to  school  as  a rule.  Looking  over 
this  paper,  I am  afraid  it  seems 
all  very  one-sided,  but  I would  only 
too  gladly  say  something  in  favour 
of  the  system  if  I could  think  of 
any  true  thing  to  say.  They  took 
great  care  of  our  health,  and  the 
masters  were  good  and  cheap,  and, 
if  one  chose , one  could  learn  German 
fast  enough,  but  if  one  did  not 
choose  there  was  no  idea  of  coercion. 

‘ Here  are  your  advantages ; you 
pay  for  them,  and  are  old  enough 
to  know  the  value  of  them;  take 
them  or  leave  them ; it  is  all  on« 
to  us.’ 

Of  regular  holidays  we  had  not 
many,  but  then,  as  we  never  worked 
hard,  we  did  not  want  them.  A 
month  in  the  summer,  a fortnight 
at  Christmas,  and  a week  at  Whit- 
suntide was  all.  Hone  of  the  Eng- 
lish girls  went  home  in  vacation, 
and  not  all  of  the  Germans,  and  we 
generally  spent  a very  merry  time, 
with  extra  indulgences,  excursions 
to  the  aoo,  &c.,  in  the  summer, 
opera  and  concerts  in  winter.  On 
Christmas  Eve  we  had  two  splendid 
trees,  and  all  gave  each  other 
presents. 

There  was  an  amusing  little  farce 
connected  with  this  time  which  is 
rather  characteristic.  Everybody 
who  was  going  to  stay  the  holidays 
went  to  Eraulein  Schmidt  and 
requested  five  thalers.  This  went 
down  in  the  bill  (if  there  wero 
two  sisters  it  was  io  thalers — 30 
shillings),  and  very  handsome  pre- 
sents were  bought  for  the  gover- 
nesses. Of  course  they  had  arranged 
what  they  would  have,  and  Eraulein 
Muller  bought  the  gift  for  the 
two  sisters  Schmidt — lace  curtains 
for  the  salon  and  a dozen  plated 
teaspoons — while  Eraulein  Charlotte 
kindly  chose  a new  drugget  for 
Eraulein  Muller’s  sitting-room  and 
a black  silk  dress  for  Mademoiselle. 
We  were  so  delighted  at  having 
hit  upon  the  very  things  they  all 
wanted. 

On  every  girl’s  birthday  we  sub- 
scribed and  bought  her  a present 
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and  a wreath.  This  ought  to  have 
been  put  round  a cake  (the  Ger- 
mans generally  received  one  from 
home  on  the  occasion),  but  we  had 
it  round  a plate,  on  which  were  stuck 
coloured  wax  tapers  such  as  we  light 
Christmas  trees  with,  one  for  every 
year  of  her  age  and  the  Lebens- 
licht  in  the  centre.  If  the  larger 
candle  lasted  longest,  there  were 
yet  many  years  of  life  to  be  enjoyed, 
but  I regret  to  say  that  the  heat  of 
the  surrounding  tapers,  if  there  were 
seventeen  or  eighteen  of  them,  ge- 
nerally melted  the  middle  one  very 
quickly. 

And  now  I must  close  this 
paper  with  a few  remarks  on  that 
most  important  epoch  in  girl  life, 
confirmation,  the  turning-point  as 
it  is  in  the  career  of  many  a once 
giddy,  foolish  child. 

In  Germany  this  is  a most  trying 
ordeal.  For  a year  beforehand,  at 
least,  the  confirmation  classes  are 
held  in  the  churches,  and  during 
this  year  the  Confirnianten  are 
allowed  to  take  no  dancing-lessons, 
to  go  to  no  parties,  to  no  theatres. 
They  have  pages  and  pages  of  texts, 
proofs,  sermons  to  write  out  every 
week,  and  at  the  end  to  get  by 
heart,  which,  as  this  is  the  first 
acquaintance  they  make  with  the 
Bible,  is  no  easy  matter.  On  the 
day  before  the  confirmation  they  go 
to  the  Prufung,  or  public  question- 
ing, dressed  in  white  muslin,  while 
for  the  confirmation  itself  they  must 
all  be  in  black.  This  is  the  occasion 
of  a girl’s  first  silk  dress  and  lace 
handkerchief,  and  a boy’s  first  tail- 
coat ; every  candidate  has  a flower 
in  his  button-hole  or  a bouquet  in 
her  hand.  After  the  ceremony, 
which  is  very  long,  and  which  in- 
cludes the  receiving  of  the  Holy 
Communion,  the  candidates  go 
home  and  receive  congratulations 
and  presents.  There  is  generally 
a grand  luncheon  party,  and  in  the 
afternoon  the  girl  is  taken  out  by 
her  mother  (who  has  come  over  on 
purpose)  to  be  introduced  to  all  her 
friends  in  the  town.  She  may  now 


have  her  cards  printed,  and  the 
servants  must  leave  off  calling  her 
du.  She  is  ‘ out,’  and  the  pre- 
vailing feeling  in  her  mind  is  that 
the  restraint  of  the  past  year  is 
over,  and  she  may  dance  and  go  to* 
the  theatre  once  more  with  the 
rest. 

Quid  leges  sine  moribus  is  a motto* 
which,  to  judge  from  visible  results,, 
must  be  rather  unpopular  in  the 
Vaterland  generally,  and  not  less  so 
in  that  particular  little  fraction  of 
the  great  whole  which  comes  under 
the  head  of  schoolgirl.  She  is 
rough,  she  is  often  rude  to  the 
most  exasperating  degree ; but,  to 
give  her  her  due,  she  is  never 
‘ fast.’  She  cannot  be  so,  for  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  ‘ fastness,’  as. 
we  now  understand  the  word,  nor 
will  there  be  so  long  as  cooking 
and  knitting  continue  to  be  con- 
sidered the  whole  duty  of  woman, 
in  that  highly  favoured  land. 

It  is  curiously  indicative  of  the 
national  inclination  to  the  house- 
wifely, that  a girl  commonly  leaves 
school  at  sixteen — at  which  age 
lessons  and  masters  are  beginning 
to  be  appreciated — and  either  spends 
a year  in  the  kitchen  at  home  or  is 
sent  to  board  with  some  peculiarly 
notable  Hausfrau  in  the  country. 
Here  she  enters  moderately  into* 
the  amusements  of  her  age,  but 
devotes  the  chief  portion  of  her  time 
to  the  delightful  Kunst  of  Suppe s, 
Wurst,  Kuchen , and  Torte  making.. 
Here  she  is  initiated  into  the  mys- 
teries of  those  queer  compounds 
Mett -,  Knack-,  Leber-,  and  Both-,  and 
all  the  other  Wurste,  and  learns  to* 
make  Nuss-,  Sand-,  Apfel-,  and  all 
the  other  Torten  and  Kuchen  which 
are  the  pride  of  the  German  heart. 
You  may  see  a faithful  conception  of 
the  ideal  German  girl  in  all  the 
glory  of  her  keusche  Flechten  (as  she' 
is  pleased  to  term  her  thick,  tight 
plaits)  on  the  cover  of  any  ten- 
groschen  cookery  book  you  may 
chance  to  pick  up.  Ho  wonder, 
then,  that  the  sole  con  versation  of  the 
German  matron  amongst  her  kind 
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relates  to  strictly  household  affairs, 
or  that  it  is  considered  a decided 
compliment,  and  no  infringement  of 
good  manners,  to  congratulate  tlie 
lady  of  the  house  on  the  success  of 
each  dish  in  succession,  or  even  to 
ask  the  ingredients  of  it. 

It  would  have  been  the  delight  of 
Fraulein  Charlotte’s  heart  to  have 
got  some  of  us  English  girls  appren- 
ticed to  her  in  the  kitchen.  We 
did  often  go  down  to  peel  the  pota- 
toes (previously  boiled  in  their  skins) 
and  to  cut  them  up  fo^  Kartoff el- 
salat,  but  I am  afraid  that  conces- 
sion was  more  owing  to  our  attach- 
ment to  hot  potatoes  eaten  primi- 
tively with  a little  salt  than  to  any 
real  devotion  to  the  science.  In  the 
summer  we  washed  and  sliced  the 
lettuces  for  Griinensalat ; in  fact,  we 
treated  the  whole  affair  rather  as 
an  amusement  than  otherwise,  much 
to  the  joy  of  the  exempted  Germans, 
who  had  far  too  much  of  that  sort  of 
thing  at  home  to  find  any  novelty 
in  it. 

Twice  during  the  winter  months 
a great  event  occurred,  namely,  the 
slaughter  of  Fraulein  Charlotte’s 
darlings,  the  pigs.  This  operation 
was  wont  to  take  place  in  the  yard 
under  the  dining-room  windows, 
and,  though  actually  performed  by 
the  professional  Schlachter,  was 
assisted  in  by  the  three  maids,  the 
Stiefelknecht , and  the  good  lady 
herself,  popular  tradition  assigning 
her  the  important  office  of  holding 
the  creature’s  tail.  Now  Roth- 
wurst  requires  the  life-fluid  fresh 
from  the  animal’s  veins,  stirred 
continually  till  it  thickens,  which 
process,  together  with  scalding, 
scraping,  and  disemboweling  the 
pig,  was  performed  in  the  yard,  in 
full  view  of  the  street.  Then, 
indeed,  ensued  a fine  time  for  all. 
The  Frauleins  Schmidt  went  about 
all  day  in  their  wrappers,  and 
Charlotte’s  curls  never  came  out 
of  paper  till  the  sausage-making 
was  off  her  mind.  Chopping, 
pounding,  boiling,  went  on  in  the 
kitchen  for  two  whole  days,  till, 


with  the  butcher’s  help  on  the  first 
day  of  it,  the  whole  animal  was 
turned  into  sausages.  Then  we 
had  a sausage  breakfast  (at  least 
those  had  who  could  eat  it),  and 
the  whole  fete  concluded  with  a sip 
of  cognac  to  regulate  the  unwonted 
delicacies.  During  these  three  days 
we  did  very  much  as  we  chose, 
every  governess  being  too  busy  to 
take  much  notice  of  our  affairs. 

Another  excitement  which  we 
had  every  two  or  three  months 
was  an  announcement  from  the 
Herr  Director,  ‘ Heute  fiber  acht,T 
or  ‘ vierzehn  Tagen,  giebt’s  Concert, 
meine  Fraulein.’  The  appalling 
news  was  immediately  carried  over 
the  house,  and  preparations  com- 
menced, or,  to  use  an  elegant  idiom 
of  the  country,  dann  ging  es  los. 
Then  began  a hurrying  to  and  fro, 
a practising  in  hot  haste,  a making 
of  night  and  early  morning  hideous 
by  all  the  votaries  of  music. 

And  when  at  last  the  great  day 
dawned  the  preparations  became 
even  more  frantic.  Fraulein  Char- 
lotte was  in  the  kitchen  compound- 
ing Butterlmchen  from  four  A.M., 
for  the  delectation  of  the  masters 
and  their  wives,  with  a few  other 
choice  and  musical  spirits,  often 
old  day  pupils,  who  kindly  took  an 
interest  in  our  studies.  Then  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  leading  girl  in  the 
school  (we  had  no  marks,  there- 
fore no  real  head)  to  make  out  the 
programme  for  Fraulein  Schmidt’s 
guidance  on  a sheet  of  coloured 
note-paper.  The  sequence  of  per- 
formers was  ordained  by  a council 
of  elders,  and  the  worst  played 
first ; so  they  had  a good  chance  of 
getting  it  over  before  the  arrival  of 
all  the  guests. 

A scale,  an  etude  de  velocite , 
and  a piece,  perhaps  also  a duet, 
and  in  case  of  singers  a song  and 
exercise  from  each,  take  some 
time  to  get  through,  and  the  first 
part  (by  beginning  at  six  punc- 
tually) is  finished  pretty  well  before 
Herr  Stagemann  arrives. 

Behold  us,  then,  after  coffee, 
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dressed  in  onr  best,  and  with  work 
in  band,  assembled  in  tbe  great 
Saal , witb  music  ready,  and  all  im- 
patient to  begin.  Presently  Frau- 
lein Schmidt  appears  with  her 
knittings,  and  Fraulein  Charlotte 
resplendent  in  side-curls  and  a 
black  and  yellow-striped  silk,  uni- 
versally pronounced  by  authority 
‘ ein  wunderschones  Kleid.’  Scale, 
etude , and  piece  are  struggled 
through,  with  a running  accom- 
paniment from  the  principal  of 
‘ Gut,  gut,  sehr  gut,’  or  ‘ Falsch, 
falsch  ; du  hast  nicht  gut  geiibt,’ 
which  latter  opinion  sends  the  cul- 
prit to  her  seat  overwhelmed  with 
shame  and  confusion  of  face. 

By  degrees  the  company  drops 
in ; and  bows,  curtseys,  or  rather 
4 bobs,’  with  manifold  Comjplimenten , 
are  the  order  of  the  day,  and  be- 
tween eight  and  nine  we  repair  to 
the  Esssaal  to  tea.  This  is  a rather 
more  festive  meal  than  usual,  con- 
sisting of  tea  (with  a little  dash  of 
cognac  for  the  visitors),  Schinken , 
Haring , representative  slices  of  the 
many-headed  demon  Wurst  and  of 
cold  meat  and  cheese — this  last, 
though  considered  a great  delicacy, 
so  offensive  to  the  nose  that  it 
keeps  up  a continual  perambulation 
up  and  down  the  table  during  the 
meal,  no  one  being  willing  that  the 
dish  shall  stand  opposite  to  her. 
The  usual  sleight-of-hand  tricks  are 
performed  by  the  company  with 
their  knives,  and  conversation  of  a 
housewifely  kind  goes  on  during 
the  consumption  of  the  eatables, 
and  after  a 4 Seid  Ihr  satt,  Kinder  P ’ 
also  4 Gesegnete  Mahlzeit,’  we  re- 
turn to  the  Saal , and  recommence 
our  attacks  on  the  long-suffering 
Klavier. 

Herr  Stagemann  is  here  now,  so 
the  work  becomes  more  nervous ; 
the  exercises  are  omitted,  and  solo, 
duet,  and  trio  follow  each  other 
with  terrific  speed. 

In  the  middle  of  all  this,  down 
comes  Fraulein  Schmidt  to  disperse 
the  Engldnderinnen , who  always 
congregate  round  one  table  to  in- 


dulge in  a little  of  their  forbidden 
mother-tongue ; two  or  three  are 
sent  to  sit  amo'ngst  the  Germans, 
and  a luckless  German  is  wedged 
in  to  leaven  the  English  circle. 
Fraulein  Schmidt  returns  to  the 
salon , where  the  guests  sit  en- 
throned in  state,  and  presently  some 
one  leaves  the  circle  to  play;  her 
bosom  friend  goes  to  turn  over  the 
leaves,  or  otherwise  encourage  her ; 
the  German  slinks  back  to  her  more 
congenial  companions,  and  the 
English  are  all  together  again  ; and 
in  a quarter  of  an  hour’s  time  the 
whole  interlude  is  repeated. 

At  about  ten  o’clock  we  all  refresh 
our  weary  selves  with  slices  of  Butter- 
kuchen  and  red  wine  negus  ; at  least 
the  visitors  get  the  negus,  and  we 
are  served  with  raspberry  vinegar 
and  water,  which  has  the  merit  of 
looking  like  the  more  celestial 
beverage.  By  this  time  the  most  ad- 
vanced performers  are  playing,  and 
Herr  Stagemann  comes  out  amongst 
us  to  play  some  accompaniments  (a 
great  honour),  and  to  indulge  in  a 
few  small  jokes,  much  restrained  by 
the  presence  of  his  better  half ; and 
at  half- past  twelve  we  wind  up  with 
a spirited  chorus,  such  as  ‘Mein 
Lebenslauf  ist  Lieb  und  Last,’  or 
4 Wohl  auf  noch  getrunken  denfun- 
kelnden  Wein,’  or  (by  special  re- 
quest) Ten  Little  Niggers  from  the 
English  girls. 

On  great  occasions  we  sometimes 
had  a dance,  from  which  the  male 
element  was,  of  course,  rigidly  ex- 
cluded, and  very  good  fun  it  was. 
Tradition  was  that,  years  ago,  an 
officer,  brother  of  one  of  the  girls, 
had  been  present,  but  that  the  ad- 
miration of  his  uniform  and  mous- 
taches had  been  so  marked  amongst 
the  verriickte  Engldnderinnen  that 
Fraulein  Schmidt  had  threatened  to 
have  a lay  figure  in  uniform  placed 
against  the  wall  to  accustom  those 
English  young  ladies  to  the  marvel- 
lous sight.  Once,  at  Christmas  time, 
two  of  us  wrote  and  six  acted  a 4 comic 
operetta  ’ to  a large  and  enthusiastic 
audience  of  Germans  and  English, 
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and  we  danced  afterwards ; but 
this  was  great  and  unwonted  li- 
cence. 

The  opera  was  our  chief  amuse- 
ment in  winter,  and  an  afternoon 
at  some  Kafeegarten  in  summer; 
but  there  was  always  an  agony  of 
restraint,  a driving  of  us  up  into 
a corner  by  ourselves,  on  such  occa- 
sions, which  contrasted  strangely 
with  the  liberty  allowed  us  of 
going  into  the  town  alone. 

A residence  in  a foreign  school 
affords  one  a rare  opportunity  of 
studying  character,  if  so  inclined, 
from  the  diversity  of  nationalities 
represented  there.  We  had  in  the 
course  of  a year  Germans  innu- 
merable, Berliner innen,  Hannover- 
anerinnen,  and  inhabitants  of  many 
other  towns  and  states,  a Russian, 
an  American  from  Boston,  a Ger- 
manised American,  and  some  Irish  ; 
and  politics  were  so  tender  a subject 
as  to  be  strictly  forbidden  amongst 
us.  The  Boston  lady  was  the  most 
curious  character  of  all;  she  was 
one  of  four  or  five  orphan  sisters 
who  had  come  over  by  them- 
selves to  ‘ du  Europe,’  but  two 
of  them  had  only  . ‘ done  ’ as  far 
as  Cologne,  and  had  married  and 
settled  there.  Our  friend,  with 
her  remaining  sister  or  sisters,  put 
herself  into  a boarding-house  at 
Basle,  and  having  contrived  to 
engage  herself  to  a young  foreigner 
there,  came  on  alone  to  put  herself 
to  school  in  Germany,  to  learn 
the  language.  She  had  a small 
fortune,  which  appeared  to  be 
entirely  in  her  own  hands ; so 
that,  if  anything  in  the  household 
arrangements  displeased  her,  she 
would  exclaim,  with  the  true  Bos- 
ton accent,  ‘ I’ll  pay  my  quarter 
and  I’ll  go ! ’ which  threat,  never 
fulfilled,  was  rather  amusing  to  us 
than  otherwise. 

We  had  also  a young  Berlinerin7 
daughter  of  a general,  and  whose 
mother  and  sister  were  ladies- 
in-waiting  to  the  Empress.  But, 
strange  to  say,  this  young  person’s 
manners  and  conversation  were 
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several  degrees  less  refined  thaij 
those  of  the  smallest  tradesman’s 
daughter  we  had  ; for,  unfortunate- 
ly, that  strange  decree  of  custom 
which  places  you,  if  not  absolutely 
noble,  on  a level  with  the  regular 
bourgeoisie , prevails  in  all  German 
schools.  In  the  Tochterschulen  the 
disagreeables  of  this  arrangement 
are  not  felt,  as  communication  with 
the  other  pupils  out  of  school  hours 
is  unnecessary,  but  being  in  the 
same  house  with,  and  sharing  in 
the  companionship  of,  girls  really 
in  a lower  grade  of  society  than 
oneself,  tells  insensibly  on  the 
manners,  and  makes  one  feel  that 
the  English  exclusiveness  and  caste 
system  has  very  much  that  is  good 
in  it  after  all.  But  the  general’s 
daughter ; where  she  picked  up 
her  accent  and  expressions  none 
could  ever  tell.  Poor  Eraulein 
Schmidt  held  up  her  hands  in 
indignation  and  pious  horror  at 
some  of  the  choice  mots  which  fell 
from  her  aristocratic  lips  ; but,  to 
our  shame  be  it  confessed,  we  rather 
enjoyed  the  daring,  deuce- may- care 
spirit,  and  used  to  barter  Eng- 
lish boy-slang  in  return  for  in- 
struction in  student  German,  of 
which  she  possessed  a considerable 
knowledge. 

I shall  never  forget  the  universal 
satisfaction  which  hailed  the  advent 
of  this  young  lady,  and  the  Genera .* 
lin  her  mother ; the  sight  of  an 
echte  Hofdame  was  indeed  a thing 
to  be  desired,  especially  on  account 
of  the  opportunity  it  afforded  us  of 
studying  the  manners  of  the  haute 
noblesse  ; and  how  pleased  we  were 
when  four  of  us  English  who  could 
keep  up  a conversation  pretty  well 
in  German  were  ordered  to  be 
ready  to  take  coffee  in  the  small 
salon.  And  really  the  Generalm  was 
worth  seeing — a tall,  handsome  lady 
in  grey  silk  and  black  lace,  with 
that  indefinable  air  of  repose  and 
calm  which  even  in  that  land  of 
bobbings  and  compliments  stamps 
the  woman  of  society.  How  civil 
Eraulein  Schmidt  was,  how  bland 
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and  becurled  Fraulein  Charlotte,  and 
words  cannot  describe  the  beauties 
of  our  German  conversation.  At 
tea-time  I managed  to  place  myself 
opposite  to  the  gnadige  Frau , in 
order  to  observe  the  table  manners 
of  the  Imperial  Court.  With  what 
a shock  I perceived  the  bread 
dipped  in  tea,  the  knife  semi- 
swallowed  every  moment ; and  all 
the  time  the  graceful,  high-bred 
air  was  in  no  degree  relaxed,  and 
raised  her  (in  spite  of  the  knife 
trick)  immeasurably  above  her 
homely,  queer-mannered  hostess. 
In  the  evening  we  had  a small 
concert — that  is,  some  of  us  elder 
ones  performed  as  usual,  to  show 
the  ‘ style  ’ of  our  master,  and  the 
pupil  who  painted  best  was  re- 
quired to  exhibit  her  latest  works 
of  art. 

While  speaking  of  painting  I 
may  as  well  say  a few  words  on  the 
way  we  were  taught  in  Germany. 

The  English,  we  know,  have  ob- 
tained a reputation  for  being  the 
finest  water-colour  artists  in  the 
world,  whether  deservedly  or  not 
I leave  it  to  wiser  heads  than  mine 
to  judge.  Now,  the  Germans  can- 
not paint  in  water-colours;  excepting 
that,  ladies  dabble  a little  in  flower- 
painting,  they  are  essentially  an 
oil-painting  people.  So,  where 
Aquarellen'  must  be  taught,  they 
have  hit  upon  the  expedient  of 
imitating  as  much  as  possible  the 
effect  of  oil.  That  airy,  thin  look, 
the  delight  of  the  English  artist, 
the  German  soul  abhors ; the 
German  brush  cannot  manage  it ; 
but  behold  we  take  body-colour, 
mix  our  paints  with  white,  and 
dashing  in  the  shadows,  we  lay  on 
the  lights  afterwards,  as  in  oils. 
And  the  effect  is  marvellous,  with 
comparatively  little  trouble  ; I have 
heard  it  likened  to  that  obtained  by 
looking  through  a camera  obscura, 
the  depth  of  the  shadows  is  so 
great ; and  the  style  is  particularly 
striking  in  the  delineation  of  those 
huge  masses  of  rock,  dark  fir- 
trees,  and -snow-clad  mountains  such 
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as  are  found  in  the  Hartz  and  in 
Switzerland.  We  rarely  had  a 
chromo  (that  abomination  of  English 
girls’  schools)  to  copy,  and  almost 
as  rarely  a finished  picture.  Our 
master  would  bring  down  a dirty  - 
looking  oil  sketch  of  which  the  fea- 
tures were  but  just  distinguishable, 
and  bit  by  bit  we  made  out  that 
yonder  was  a mass  of  granite,  far- 
ther a pine-clad  mountain,  here  a 
waterfall,  and  there  a patch  of  grass 
or  a dark  pool.  We  copied  it  out 
with  many  groans,  for  it  required 
great  care  and  trouble,  and  then 
proceeded  to  evolve  out  of  this  ap- 
parently chaotic  jumble  a finished 
water-colour  painting.  Of  course 
this  process  of  interpretation  was 
hard  at  first,  and  we  required  a 
great  deal  of  help,  but  after  a few  ' 
experiments  it  became  so  far  easier 
for  us  that  we  very  much  preferred 
it  to  the  less  interesting  business  of 
copying  chromos  or  water-colours. 

From  painting  we  pass  naturally 
to  the  sister  arts,  music  and  dan- 
cing, of  the  first  of  which  I have 
already  said  a few  words.  , ; 

Now,  I do  not  deny  that  the  Ger- 
mans, especially  the  lower  orders, 
are  essentially  musical  as  far  as  an 
enjoyment  of  music  goes,  but  I 
know  that  during  my  year’s  school- 
life  abroad  I knew  only  one  Ger- 
man girl  there  who  played  really 
well,  and  but  two  or  three  whose 
performances  were  not  positively 
painful  to  listen  to.  There  is  a 
heaviness  about  the  average  Ger- 
man woman  which  pervades  her 
whole  being,  even  to  the  soles  of 
her  feet  and  the  tips  of  her  fingers* 
and  which  lends  such  a stiffness  to 
her  fingers,  wrists,  and  elbows  as 
to  produce  that  bane  of  a music - 
master,  a wooden  touch.  But,  with 
all  this,  the  masters  are  first-rate 
both  fo.r  vocal  and  instrumental  in- 
struction, and  ours,  who  was  the 
best  the  large  town  afforded,  charg- 
ed but  a thaler  an  hour. 

In  Germany  there  is  none  of  the 
class  prejudice  which  sets  such  an 
immense  gulf  between  the  master 
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and  pupil  in  our  own  country.  He 
is  a gentleman  (or  presumably  so), 
and  in  your  relations  with  him  you 
bear  that  continually  in  mind.  I 
mention  this  because  it  caused  me 
considerable  astonishment  to  find 
that  we  were  allowed  to  accept  in- 
vitations to  the  parties  given  by  our 
music  and  painting  masters,  and 
that  they,  with  their  wives,  were 
bidden  to  all  our  small  festivities. 

Of  dancing,  as  taught  in  Ger- 
many, I fear  Terpsichore  would  be 
somewhat  ashamed.  Lack  of  op- 
portunity of  judging  prevents  my 
giving  any  opinion  of  mature  Ger- 
man dancing  ; but  defend  me  from 
the  performance  of  the  schoolgirl. 
Such  exaggerated  gliding,  such 
stamping  and  jumping,  I never  saw, 
as  was  generally  practised  at  our 
little  dances,  held  in  the  big  Esssaal. 
A mistress  attended  during  the 
winter  terms,  and  had,  on  the  whole, 
a very  good-sized  class,  which  we, 
who  did  not  learn,  used  to  watch 
through  the  open  door,  seated  on  the 
stairs.  She  was  a little  common- 
looking woman,  chiefly  conspicuous 
for  a lack  of  that  style  and  grace  she 
was  supposed  to  inculcate  into  her 
pupils.  The  dances  they  learnt  were, 
first,  the  tedious  and  disagreeable 
Polonaise , without  which  no  ball 
in  Germany  can  possibly  begin ; Les 
Landers,  of  which  no  one  ever  seemed 
to  attain  to  anything  like  a perfect 
knowledge ; Les  Franqaises  (qua- 
drille) valse,  and  a very  romping 
kind  of  galop  and  mazourka;  as  a 
treat  sometimes  Bheinlander,  Schot- 
tische , or  Bismarck,  the  last  of  which 
is  accompanied  by  much  stamping 
of  feet.  It  was  a standard  amuse- 
ment with  us,  when  our  walking- 


hour  was  Wet,  to  push  aside  the 
long  tables  in  the  Bsssaal  and  have 
a dance. 

As  to  punishment,  let  us  suppose 
that  some  one  (generally  an  JEnglan- 
derin)  has  fallen  under  the  royal 
displeasure.  The  offender  is  called, 
examined,  stormed  at,  perhaps 
(but  rarely)  shaken,  maintaining 
throughout  a stolidly  calm  demean- 
our till  the  storm  has  worn  itself 
out,  when  she  is  allowed  to  depart 
to  explain  to  Fraulein  Muller,  whose 
temper  can  brook  it  better.  Then 
the  affaire  will  be  talked  over  in  the 
schoolroom  and  advice  given  and 
received.  A repetition  of  the  sum- 
mons to  Fraulein  Schmidt’s  Stube 
reduces  the  culprit  (if  she  be  wise) 
to  violent  tears.  Fraulein  Schmidt 
then  promises  to  be  a mother  to  her, 
kisses  her,  and  the  business  is  con- 
cluded. 

With  this  I think  I had  better 
finish  this  paper,  which,  it  may  per- 
haps be  necessary  to  add,  is  true  in 
every  particular  to  the  life,  as  I saw 
it  day  by  day,  in  a German  board- 
ing-school. I think  I have  men- 
tioned the  ‘ leading  facts,’  the  pro- 
minent features  in  it,  and  must 
leave  it  to  each  one  to  judge  for 
herself  if  her  daughter  will  get 
good  or  harm  from  a year’s  residence 
abroad . All  schools,  of  course,  cannot 
be  exactly  the  same  as  that  which 
I have  been  describing ; some,  I 
know,  are  a great  deal  worse  ; and 
the  main  thing,  after  all,  is  to  be 
certain  that  a girl  has  right  prin- 
ciples to  begin  upon,  and  a strong 
idea  of  right  and  wrong,  to  keep 
her  apart  from  the  faults  and 
follies  which  she  will  find  in  a 
German  school. 


E.  M. 
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TWO  questions  of  undoubted  im- 
portance have  recently  attracted 
a good  share  of  attention  both  in 
and  out  of  Parliament : we  allude,  in 
the  first  instance,  to  the  discussion 
that  has  arisen  as  to  the  relative 
merits  of  tbe  different  methods  that 
have  been  proposed,  and  even  par- 
tially tried,  for  the  purpose  of  dimi- 
nishing the  burden  of  the  national 
debt,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
that  equally  important  one  on  the 
subject  of  voluntary  enlistment  for 
military  service  as  contrasted  with 
general  obligation  to  the  same,  or 
what  is  generally,  but  erroneously, 
termed  conscription.  Our  position 
is  simply  this  : our  financial  autho- 
rities seem  generally  to  concur  in 
the  opinion  that  it  is  our  duty  to 
take  steps  to  reduce  the  debt  so  long 
as  the  finances  of  the  country  re- 
main in  their  present  favourable  state 
and  before  serious  difficulties  arise. 
They  differ  amongst  themselves, 
chiefly  as  to  whether  this  desirable 
object  should  be  effected  by  means 
of  terminable  annuities,  casual  sur- 
pluses, or  regular  direct  appropria- 
tions, each  of  which  is  pronounced 
to  be  feasible.  On  tbe  other  hand, 
our  military  authorities,  or,  at  least, 
a great  majority  of  them,  are  com- 
pelled to  admit  that  the  army  does 
not  obtain  recruits  of  the  desirable 
quality,  or  even  in  sufficient  num- 
bers, such  as  they  are ; but  whilst 
all  agree  that  something  must  be 
done  to  remedy  this  state  of  things, 
of  two  alternative  measures,  one  is 
pronounced  to  be  impossible  to  adopt, 
whilst  the  other  is,  in  fact,  so  ex- 
pensive as  to  be  utterly  irreconcil- 
able with  the  economic  plans  of  the 
financiers,  not  to  speak  of  other 
objections. 

And  this  brings  us  to  a point  to 
which  we  desire  to  call  especial 
attention,  namely,  that  the  increase 
in  the  growth  of  the  national  debt 
since  the  beginning  of  the  pre- 
sent century  is  mainly  attributable 


to  the  peculiarities  of  our  military 
system.  Now,  if  this  be  true,  and 
we  think  it  susceptible  of  rigid  de- 
monstration, it  is  by  no  means  un- 
fair to  conclude  that  we  shall  not 
make  any  great  progress  in  reducing 
the  debt  unless  we  reform  that  sys- 
tem. Nay,  it  may  be  predicted  with 
still  greater  certainty  that,  should 
another  great  * war  arise,  we  are 
pretty  sure  not  only  to  see  any  sav- 
ings we  may  be  able  to  effect  swept 
away,  but  the  debt  enormously  in- 
creased. What  does  the  land  army, 
including  militia,  cost  us  annually 
at  present  ? If  we  take  a very  low 
average, we  cannot  put  it  at  less  than 
fourteen  and  a-half  millions.  But 
does  this  represent  the  entire  cost 
entailed  on  us  by  our  system  ? Cer- 
tainly not ; for  surely  a large  pro- 
portion of  the  interest  of  the  debt 
must  be  added.  Assuming  for  this 
the  low  average  of  twenty-six  mil- 
lions, and  taking  into  account  that 
we  were  for  a long  period  compelled 
to  pay  a much  larger  sum,  both  on 
account  of  a greater  debt  and  a 
higher  rate  of  interest,  it  is  surely 
not  too  much  to  say  that  seven  and 
a-half  millions  of  the  total  are 
fairly  chargeable  to  the  account  of 
the  land  army,  or  a total  average 
sum  of  twenty-two  millions.  Many 
persons  will  be  inclined  to  comfort 
themselves  with  the  reflection  that, 
even  supposing  we  do  pay  this  large 
sum,  we  have  got,  or  are  getting, 
value  for  it.  We  have  no  desire  to 
contest  this  assertion,  the  less  be- 
cause it  refers  mainly  to  the  past, 
whereas  what  we  are  concerned  with 
is  the  future — the  reduction  of  the 
debt,  such  a modification  of  our  mili- 
tary system  as  will  facilitate  that 
reduction  and  obviate  a relapse  to 
a worse  state  of  things  than  the 
present,  and,  finally,  the  question — 
can  we,  if  we  elect  to  attempt  it, 
and  are  willing  to  pay  the  price, 
continue  to  do  as  we  have  done 
hitherto  ? To  this  last  query  we 


I1  This  article  is  from  the  pen  of  an  experienced  Military  Officer. — Ed.] 
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must  at  once  oppose  a decided  nega- 
tive, leaving  the  grounds  on  which, 
we  rest  it,  for  the  moment,  unstated. 

We  have  said  that  our  military 
authorities  have  turned  their 
thoughts  to  two  alternative  mea- 
sures, one  of  which  is  pronounced 
to  he  impossible,  whilst  the  . other 
would  he  enormously  expensive  and, 
as  we  shall  presently  endeavour  to 
prove,  inefficient,  to  use  a mild 
word.  And  here  let  us  explain,  not 
exactly  what'  we  mean  hy  military 
authorities,  but  rather  what  we  do 
not  mean  to  include  under  fhat  term, 
namely,  the  past  and  present  possi- 
ble and  improbable  politico-military 
Pall  Mall  men.  It  is  quite  natural, 
and  only  to  be  expected,  that  these 
gentlemen  should  be  very  reticent, 
and  carefully  avoid  committing 
themselves  in  any  way,  conscious, 
as  they  must  be,  that  their  political 
opponents  are  watching  every  -word 
they  utter,  in  order  to  make  capital 
out  of  it  for  their  own  party.  This 
is  a necessary  consequence  of  our 
political  system.  We  have  nothing 
to  say  against  it,  so  far  as  political 
questions  are  concerned ; but  it 
seems  to  us  to  be  nothing  less  than 
fatuity  pure  and  simple  to  expect 
that  public  opinion  should  ever  be 
able  to  solve  so  purely  technical  a 
question  as  that  of  a total  change 
of  military  system  depending,  as  it 
does,  on  that  radical  reform  in  the 
method  of  carrying  on  war  that  has 
spread  over  nearly  the  whole  sur- 
face of  Europe  with  such  marvel- 
lous rapidity.  The  situation  strongly 
recalls  to  mind  the  story  of  L’Ane 
et  V Abbesse  d' Andouillets.  Like 
the  young  novice  who  accompanied 
that  venerable  lady,  most  of  our 
political  leaders  are  probably  well 
aware  that  there  is  a certain  word 
which,  if  once  energetically  pro- 
' nounced,  would  forthwith  solve  the 
difficulty,  and  set  the  machine  in 
motion.  But  it  is  politically  sinful 
to  pronounce  this  word,  and  so  it 
will  remain  in  petto  until  public 
opinion  gets  into  a panic,  and  be- 
gins to  howl  it  out,  when,  of  course, 


it  will  be  too  late.  Many  years  ago, 
whilst  a Gregory  still  occupied  the 
Vatican,  we  remember  witnessing  a 
tragi-comic  scene  on  the  Pincio  at 
Borne.  A man  was  stilettoed,  and 
a gigantic  Papal  dragoon  forthwith 
drew'  his  long  sabre  out  of  its  scab- 
bard, and  called  upon  the  bystanders 
to  bear  him  witness  that  his  blade 
was  unstained  writh  blood,  and  that 
consequently  he  was  innocent ; and 
so  in  like  manner,  not  many  weeks 
ago,  Mr.  Disraeli  took  occasion,  at 
a mansion  house  dinner,  apropos  de's 
bottes , to  congratulate  the  City 
magnates  on  the  fact  that  in  this 
country  no  one  is  obliged  to  defend 
it,  unless,  as  we  suppose,  the  impos- 
sibility of  earning  a living  otherwise 
drives  him  to  undertake  such  an 
office.  Still  more  recently  the 
Standard  assured  us  that  £ the  na- 
tion hates  the  idea  of  conscription,’ 
and  that,  although  obligation  to  mili- 
tary service  did  once  form  a part  of 
the  Tory  creed,  it  has,  since  we 
have  acquired  colonies  and  an  In- 
dian empire,  ceased  to  do  so  ; all  of 
which  taken  together  is  evidence  to 
us  that  the  party  at  present  in  power 
is  terribly  afraid  of  their  opponents 
returning  to  Downing  Street  by  the 
aid  of  a ‘ no  conscription  ’ breeze. 

Does  the  nation  really  hate  the 
idea  of  conscription  ? which,  by  the 
way,  no  one  now-a-days  advocates, 
because  the  injustice  and  danger  of 
converting  a national  duty  which 
all,  without  exception,  should  be 
ready  to  perform,  into  a blood  im- 
post on  the  proletariat,  have  been 
too  glaringly  exhibited  in  more 
countries  than  one.  This  hatred,  if 
it  really  exists,  must  have  some 
traceable  historic  origin,  for  such 
sentiments  do  not  originate  spon- 
taneously. It  is  worth  while  en- 
quiring whence,  and  how,  the  na- 
tion has  got  hold  of  the  dislike  or 
prejudice  imputed  to  it,  and  tracing 
the  origin  of  a tradition  apparently 
handed  down  to  the  present  from 
preceding  generations.  We  are 
quite  ready  to  admit,  in  fact  we  have 
already  explicitly  stated,  that  con- 
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scription,  using  tlie  word  in  the 
sense  in  which  professional  men 
understand  it,  is  a dangerous  and 
bad  system,  because  it  throws  upon 
the  few  a burden  which  ought  to  be 
borne  by  the  many ; but  this  objection 
is  equally,  or  rather  still  more,  ap- 
plicable to  our  own  system,  as  must 
be  apparent  to  any  man  of  common 
sense  who  has  had  an  opportunity 
of  calmly  thinking  over  the  whole 
matter.  However  this  may  be, 
something  will  be  gained  if  we  can 
only  arrive  at  some  definite  idea  of 
the  real  meaning  and  import  of  the 
phrases,  voluntary  enlistment,  con- 
scription, and  general  obligation  to 
service,  and  of  the  relation  in  which 
they  stand  or  have  stood  to  various 
phases  of  social  and  political  organi- 
sation. Is  general  obligation  to  mili- 
tary service  something  entirely 
new,  either  to  the  world  in  general 
or  to  this  island  in  particular  ? or 
rather,  is  it  not  simply  something 
very  old  under  a new  exterior — a 
renaissance  of  the  old  feudal  and  mu- 
nicipal system  out  of  which  our 
modern  civilisation  has  developed 
itself  ? The  renowned  English  bow- 
men who  fought  at  Crecy  and 
Poitiers  were  not  a whit  more  volun- 
teers than  were  the  Pomeranians  or 
Saxons  who  fought  at  Gravelotte 
and  Sedan  ; nor  were  they  in  any 
respect  inferior  as  soldiers  to  the 
British  infantry  who  fought  at 
Busaco,  Yittoria,  and  Waterloo,  and 
had  been  brought  into  the  ranks 
through  the  agency  of  money  and 
beer.  This  feudal  system  was  no 
doubt  inconvenient  to  kings  and 
princes,  who  could  only  then  bring 
a force  into  the  field  when  the 
nobles  and  burgesses  brought  them 
men  and  money.  Gradually,  and 
after  long  and  severe  struggles,  the 
royal  supremacy  was  established, 
mainly  by  the  aid  of  hired  soldiers, 
who  were  frequently  foreign  mer- 
cenaries, and  partly  also  by  that  of 
the  great  towns  and  cities,  which  in 
their  turn  were  gradually  deprived 
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of  their  independence  in  proportion 
as  they  themselves  neglected  the 
privilege  and  duty  of  personally 
fighting  their  own  battles,  and 
transferred  both  to  hired  merce- 
naries. On  the  break-up  of  the  feudal 
system,  there  followed  what  is  known 
to  military  students  as  the  Con- 
dottieri  period,  when,  especially  in 
Italy,  the  cradle  of  all  modern  muni- 
cipal institutions,  these  hired  forces 
frequently  fought  sham  battles  with 
each  other,  and  sold  for  ready  money 
the  interests  they  had  been  hired  to 
defend.  And  it  was  during  this 
period  that  the  ground  was  pre- 
pared and  the  foundation  laid  for 
standing  armies,  which  depended 
wholly  on  the  royal  authority.  What 
lay  historians  call  ‘ breaking  the 
power  of  the  nobles  ’ means,  for  the 
military  man,  the  transition  from 
the  old  system  of  territorial  and 
national  forces  through  the  Con- 
dottieri  period  to  the  plan  of 
maintaining  standing  armies  of 
soldiers,  whose  services  were  pur- 
chased in  detail  from  each  individual 
recruit  instead  of  en  bloc  from  a 
military  impresario. 

Up  to  this  point  it  is  easy  to  re- 
cognise a regular  process  of  organic 
development  in  the  military  system 
of  nearly  the  whole  of  Europe  ; but 
in  England  it  stuck  fast  here, 
whilst  in  some  other  countries2  it 
was  only  slightly  modified.  How 
this  came  to  pass,  and  how  the  con- 
scription came  to  be  adopted  in 
France,  requires  some  short  expla- 
nation. In  England  there  still  lin- 
gered on  a remnant  of  the  old 
feudal  national  military  system,  in 
the  shape  of  the  militia,  only  the 
ballot  had  been  substituted  for  the 
extinct  authority  of  the  feudal  supe- 
rior ; but,  as  we  know,  even  this 
little  trace  has  been  obliterated, 
and  the  militia  is  now  simply  the 
competitor  of  the  standing  army 
in  the  labour  market.  The  militia 
ballot,  let  us  remark  here,  was  only 
an  undeveloped  form  of  conscrip- 


3 Spain,  the  Low'Countries,  &c. 
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tion  ; the  burden  was  imposed  only 
on  a certain  class,  but  then  foreign 
service  was  not  required.  The 
state  of  things  in  most  German  and 
Austrian  countries  was  very  differ- 
ent, and  in  Russia  wholly  so.  In 
the  old  German  Empire,  including 
the  Austrian  provinces,  the  old  feu- 
dal system  had  a much  longer  life 
than  elsewhere.  The  first  French 
revolution,  which  totally  eradicated 
the  system  in  France,  gave  it  only 
a very  rude  shock  in  Germany  ; the 
second  French  revolutiou  (of  1830) 
repeated  the  dose,  and  the  third 
one  (of  1848)  finally  despatched  it. 
The  emperors,  kings,  and  grand 
dukes  were,  as  we  suspect,  not  very 
sorry  to  be  rid  of  feudalism,  at  least 
so  far  as  it  affected  the  military 
system.  The  organisation,  compo- 
sition, and  real  efficiency  of  the 
army  of  the  old  German  Empire 
might,  at  the  close  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury, be  compared  to  an  aged 
elephant  in  the  last  stage  of  de- 
crepitude. Principalities,  coun- 
ties, baronies,  free  cities,  monas- 
teries, even  nunneries,  furnished 
contingents  that  were  mingled  vele- 
mele  in  regiments,  whose  command- 
ants were  frequently  boys,  whilst 
the  subalterns  were  feeble  old 
men,  or  perhaps  their  deputies  and 
substitutes.  But  alongside,  or  rather 
outside  of  this  imperial  army,  some 
of  those  princes  who  aspired  either 
.to  be  something  themselves  or  to 
convert  their  own  special  territory 
into  real  states  as,  for  instance,  the 
Prussian  Hohenzollerns,  got  to- 
gether standing  armies  recruited 
by  voluntary  enlistment,  to  com- 
plete or  reinforce  which  the  regular 
contingents  of  the  counties,  baronies, 
&c.,  were  called  in.  The  emperors 
of  Germany,  of  the  Hapsburg  dy- 
nasty for  instance,  had  a right  to 
open  recruiting  establishments  all 


over  the  Imperial  territory,  and 
Consequently  within  that  of  any 
of  its  component  principalities  or 
‘ lordships,’  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
pleting the  purely  Austrian  regi- 
meiits ; and  this  right  was  very 
freely  used.  On  the  other  hand, 
some  of  the  German  princes  were 
in  the  habit  of  calling  in  recruits 
from  the  baronies,  seignories,  &c., 
and  selling  them  for  hard  cash  to 
the  English  government,  to  be  by 
it  employed  in  endeavouring  to 
stamp  out  insurrections  in  Ireland 
or  declarations  of  independence  in 
America.3  All  the  Continental  ar- 
mies of  the  last  century  were  put 
together  in  this  way,  that  is,  they 
consisted  of  a mixture  of  hirelings 
scraped  up  wherever  they  could  be 
found  (sometimes  the  prisons  fur- 
nished a considerable  contingent) 
with  men  drafted  in  by  the  feudal 
chiefs,  the  landlords  in  fact.  Some 
of  the  Brandenburg  electors  and 
kings  of  Prussia  went  the  length  of 
encouraging  the  breeding  of  tall 
soldiers  as  one  would  of  horses ; 
and  Frederick  the  Great,  who  relied 
so  much  on  cavalry  as  almost  to 
make  it  the  chief  arm  of  his  mili- 
tary force,  took  great  pains  to  fill 
its  ranks  as  much  as  possible,  and  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  riffraff  enlisters 
for  Handgelcl  (bounty),  with  his 
own  subjects,  who  were  more  or 
less  under  obligation  to  service. 
For  his  infantry  he  took  whatever 
he  could  get — deserters  as  a matter 
of  course  almost — but  prisoners  ol 
war  too  were  stuck  into  the  ranks 
on  both  sides;  and  during  the 
Sever  Years’  War  hundreds,  per- 
haps thousands  of  men,  must  have 
helped  to  achieve  victories  for 
Austria  and  Prussia  alternately. 
The  expense,  the  unreliability  and 
consequent  uncertainty,  the  wide- 
spread demoralisation  of  this  system, 


* During  the  Thirty  Years’  War,  which  belonged  to  the  Condottieri  period,  the  exact 
reverse  of  this  took  place,  when  Irish  regiments  were  employed  by  the  Imperial  general 
Wallenstein  to  stamp  out  Protestantism  in  various  parts  of  Germany.  The  Irish  also> 
served  Spain  and  France  in  the  same  interests. 
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were  enormous,  and  utterly  incal- 
culable ; and  the  officers  of  most  fo- 
reign armies  bless  their  stars  that 
they  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
reckless  ‘food  for  gunpowder  ’ class 
of  the  olden  time. 

The  late  Emperor  Napoleon  had 
indeed  a decided  preference  for 
these  professional  volunteers,  and 
filled  the  ranks  of  the  French 
army  as  much  as  possible  with 
substitutes  and  re-engaged  men; 
but  the  Crimean,  the  Italian,  and 
the  Mexican  campaigns  proved 
that  it  was  a mistake,  and  Marshal 
Niel’s  death  alone  prevented  the 
introduction  of  a better  system. 
Having  entered  on  this,  we  must 
go  a step  farther,  and  notice  an 
argument  brought  forward  by  Mr. 
Kinglake  in  favour  of  voluntary 
enlistment  as  opposed  to  conscrip- 
tion. He  says,  if  we  understand 
aright,  that  the  Zouave  regiments 
of  the  French  army  are  or  were 
immeasurably  superior  to  the  line 
regiments,  because  they  are  com- 
posed of  voluntary  enlistment  men. 
This  is  a wholly  erroneous  idea. 
The  superiority  of  the  Zouave  regi- 
ments, which  no  one  contests,  de- 
pended on  something  very  different. 
If  Mr.  Kinglake  means  to  convey 
the  idea  that  the  individual  Zouaves 
are  all  men  who,  without  any  obli- 
gation to  serve,  go  and  enrol  them- 
selves voluntarily  for  these  corps, 
then  all  we  can  say  is  that  such  is 
not  the  case.  The  three  regiments 
of  Zouaves  are  or  were  recruits 
from  all  the  other  infantry  regi- 
ments, hitherto  one  hundred  in 
number,  not  to  mention  the  Foot 
Chasseurs.  None  but  tried  and  dis- 
tinguished men  were  accepted  ; and 
the  ambition  to  become  a Zouave 
was  so  great,  that  hundreds  of 
sous  officers  of  the  line  sacrificed 
their  position  in  order  to  enter  the 
Zouaves  as  privates.  In  fact,  the 
Zouaves  were  to  the  whole  infantry 
of  the  army  what  the  flank  com- 
panies ( compagnies  d’ elite)  were  to 
their  respective  battalions,  the  men 
being  all  conscripts  in  both  cases. 
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The  formation  of  these  elite  com- 
panies has  been  abandoned  every- 
where, because  it  had  a very  evi- 
dent tendency  to  convert  the  centre 
companies  into  homogeneous  rub- 
bish, whereas  modern  warfare  re- 
quires the  best  attainable  average 
for  all.  And  as  there  were  only 
two  comjyagnies  d’  elite  to  each  bat- 
talion, so  the  number  of  Zouave 
regiments  has  been  hitherto  re- 
stricted to  less  than  three  per  cent, 
of  the  total  infantry,  which  would 
scarcely  have  been  the  case,  con- 
sidering the  excellence  of  these 
corps,  had  it  been  possible  to  beat 
up  Zouave  recruits  in  the  market- 
place. 

There  are  still  some  officers  who 
profess  to  have  a preference  for  the 
reckless  dare-devil  soldier  with  a 
piquant  spice  of  blackguardism 
about  him.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  class  of  men  are  sometimes 
useful  when  it  comes  to  a bayonet 
charge  or  the  storming  of  a bat- 
tery, but  they  are  on  the  whole 
very  unsatisfactory  to  deal  with, 
as  may  be  gathered  from  a perusal 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington’s  cor- 
respondence, written  during  the 
Peninsular  War. 

But  we  must  now  put  an  end  to 
this  digression,  and  endeavour  to 
regain  a correct  chronological  high- 
way. We  have  already  put  forward 
for  consideration  two  questions. 
First,  assuming,  for  the  sake  of  ar- 
gument, that  the  British  nation  does 
hate  the  conscription,  whence  comes 
this  hatred  P Is  it  the  result  of  real 
experience  of  the  present  genera- 
tion, or  is  it  not  rather  a tradition 
handed  down  from  a former  one  that 
had  bitter  experience,  not  of  the  di- 
rect operation  of  the  system  on 
themselves,  but  of  the  heavy  bur- 
dens, and  the  severe  struggle  which 
its  introduction  into  France  imposed 
on  the  British  nation  ? The  hatred 
of  the  conscription  felt  by  our  an- 
cestors was  part  and  parcel  of  the 
hatred  of  the  first  French  revolu- 
tion and  its  terrible  son,  Bona- 
parte, because  it  enabled  France  to 
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bring  into  tbe  field,  year  by  year, 
numbers  of  men  immenselyjfgreater 
than  those  which,  any  other  method 
of  recruiting  could  supply,  and  thus 
rendered  it  possible  for  her  great 
military  leaders  to  overrun  the  whole 
of  Europe.  The  English  people  of 
those  days  hated  the  conscription 
because  it  seemed  to  preclude  all 
hope  of  seeing  the  war  die  out 
through  want  of  recruits  on  the 
enemy’s  side  ; it  was  certainly  not 
through  any  detestation  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  general  liability  to  service, 
for  the  whole  sea-board  of  these 
islands  was  at  the  time  scoured  by 
press-gangs,  who  committed  the 
most  arbitrary  acts,  sometimes  with 
frightful  violence,  whilst  the  interior 
of  the  country  saw  the  militia  ballot 
in  full  operation  with  perfect  com- 
placency and  serenity. 

Now,  as  to  the  way  in  which  the 
conscription  came  to  be  introduced 
into  France : it  was  as  follows.  Pre- 
vious to  the  Revolution  the  French 
army  was,  so  far  as  the  rank  and. 
file  was  concerned,  pretty  nearly  on 
the  same  footing  as  the  German 
and  Austrian  armies  already  de- 
scribed; that  is  to  say,  the  men 
were  partly  volunteers  for  bounty, 
and  partly  recruits  furnished  by 
what  still  remained  of  the  old  feudal 
organisation;  and  notwithstanding 
defeats  sustained  at  Rossbach  and 
elsewhere  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
last  century,  the  troops  were  fairly 
good,  although  not  superior  to  the 
Prussians  for  instance.  When  the 
revolution  swept  away  all  traces  of 
the  feudal  system,  the  entire  military 
system  was  of  course  put  out  of  joint. 
There  had  previously  been  a certain 
connection,  although  not  a very  in- 
timate one,  between  the  old  Royal 
regiments  and  certain  old  territorial 
divisions — in  fact,  something  like 
what  still  exists  witn  our  line  regi- 
ments— but  not  nearly  so  intimate 
as  is  the  case  with  the  county 
militia.  All  this  was,  of  course,  at 
once  swept  away,  when  France  was 
divided  into  departments ; and  it  is 


a remarkable  fact  that  no  French 
organisation  has,  since  that  time,  ever 
ventured  to  restore  or  reconstruct 
the  territorial  connection  with  the 
army,  although  it  forms  a most  im- 
portant element  in  the  modern  re- 
serve system.  The  ranks  of  the  new 
Republican  forces  were  filled  at  first 
with  the  dregs  of  the  populace, 
the  well-known  s ans -culottes ; and 
recent  military  writers  in  France 
have  proved  that  they  were  mise- 
rable troops  in  every  sense  of  the 
word,  and  that  France  must  have 
succumbed  in  a very  short  time, 
but  for  those  remnants  of  the  old 
Royal  officers  and  men  which  had 
survived  the  shock  of  the  Revo- 
lution. What  saved  the  army  then 
and  laid  a foundation  for  its  sub- 
sequent well-founded  renown  was 
the  violence  of  the  Government, 
the  barbarities  of  the  Reign  of 
Terror ; no  man  of  position,  educa- 
tion, or  what  is  called  respectability 
could  save  himself  from  denuncia- 
tion and  the  guillotine  except  by 
joining  the  army  or  emigrating. 
The  average  of  the  French  people  as 
it  then  existed  was  driven  into  the 
ranks  of  the  army  as  effectively, 
under  the  pretence  of  volunteering, 
as  the  average  of  the  Germans  is 
at  the  present  moment  by  general 
obligation  to  military  service,  and 
with  the  same  result — the  French 
army  really  represented  France, 
and  the  greater  mass  of  intelli- 
gence in  its  ranks  gave  it  enormous 
advantages  over  most  of  its  oppo- 
nents. After  a time,  and  when 
France  had  adopted  a less  revo- 
lutionary, or,  at  all  events,  a better 
organised  and  more  stable  system 
of  government,  she  found  herself 
in  face  of  a European  coalition, 
and  with  a military  system  which, 
to  use  an  expression  common  in 
tactics,  was  in  the  air ; that  is  to 
say,  had  lost  all  natural  connection 
with  any  fixed  political  and  social 
organisation,  all  the  previously 
existing  ones  having  been  destroyed. 
The  country  was  exposed  to  in- 
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vasion,  wbicli  tbe  able-bodied  in- 
habitants were  called  upon  to  resist 
in  regularly  enrolled  bodies  like  the 
old  militia.  The  social  difference 
of  classes  had  been  abolished,  and 
it  was  therefore  unnecessary  to 
make  exemptions ; and  the  first 
object  having  been  home  defence, 
no  limitation  was  made  affecting 
the  limits  within  which  the  newly 
organised  troops  were  bound  to 
serve.  A remarkable  difference 
between  these  troops  and  the  Eng- 
lish militia,  for  instance,  consisted 
at  first  in  the  absence  of  all  con- 
nection between  any  body  of  troops 
and  specified  districts ; the  great 
diversity  of  political  feeling  be- 
tween the  various  provinces,  which 
seems  to  have  survived  to  the  pre- 
sent day,  rendered  it  impossible  to 
attempt  anything  of  the  kind.  In 
process  of  time,  however,  the 
infant  Republic  became  in  its  turn 
the  aggressor,  exchanged  the  de- 
fensive for  the  offensive,  and,  ex- 
tending its  frontiers  as  its  troops 
advanced,  the  question  of  obliga- 
tion to  foreign  service  did  not,  in 
fact,  obviously  present  itself.  At 
first,  the  conscription,  which  had 
its  origin  in  the  exigencies  of  home 
defence,  was  not  felt  to  be  very 
oppressive,  partly  from  really  pa- 
triotic motives  and  partly  because 
men  continued  to  feel  themselves 
safer  with  the  army  than  else- 
where ; the  supply  of  recruits  was 
therefore  easily  obtained.  The 
whole  landed  property  of  France 
had  been  confiscated,  and  dis- 
tributed amongst  the  peasantry  on 
very  easy  terms.4  They  could 
scarcely  hesitate  to  turn  out  in 
defence  of  their  newly  acquired 
possessions,  inasmuch  as  it  might 


be  safely  assumed  that  in  case  of 
the  overthrow  of  the  Republic  by 
the  coalition,  all  these  lands  would 
have  been  given  back  to  their 
former  owners,  the  emigrant  nobles. 
Subsequently,  as  the  great  struggle 
became  more  and  more  intense,  and 
embraced  a wider  field,  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  army  became  in  the 
same  proportion  greater,  and  fresh 
conscriptions  were  ordered  at 
shorter  and  shorter  intervals,  so- 
that  the  men  who  escaped  one 
drawing  frequently  drew  fatal 
numbers  in  a succeeding  one. 
Then  began,  too,  the  system  of 
purchasing  substitutes,  so  that  in 
the  end  the  burden  of  military 
service  was  thrown  altogether  on 
the  poorer  classes;  and  the  evils 
of  the  mercenary  system  were 
superadded  to  all  the  others.  The- 
conscription  came  to  be  hated  in 
France  by  the  population,  because 
of  its  unjust  pressure  on  the  poorer- 
members  of  society ; it  got  into  dis- 
favour with  thoughtful  military 
men,  because  the  army  ceased  to  be 
a fair  representative  of  the  average 
intelligence,  morality,  and  physical 
powers  of  the  population,  and  poli- 
ticians could  not  fail  to  remark  the 
evil  effects  in  the  events  of  1830, 
1832,  1848,  and  1852.  The  war  of 
1870-71  finally  demonstrated  its 
worthlessness  in  a purely  military 
point  of  view ; and  France  has,  after 
many  struggles,  finally  resolved  on 
making  her  army  a really  national 
one  by  introducing  general  obliga- 
tions to  service,  and  abolishing  the 
system  of  substitution  ; and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  the 
country  will  get  a much  better  and 
more  reliable  army  than  it  perhaps 
ever  had,  and,  taking  account  of 


4 A very  interesting  case  of  this  kind  was  communicated  to  the  writer  some  years  ago 
by  one  of  the  parties  concerned.  A Lorraine  nobleman  had  to  fly  the  country  to  save 
his  life.  His  estate  was  confiscated  and  put  up  for  sale.  The  miller  of  the  chateau  had  a 
fine  fat  ox,  for  which  he  got  such  a large  bundle  of  assignats  as  enabled  him  to  purchase 
the  whole  estate.  Many  years  afterwards,  in  1817  or  1818,  he  sought  and  found  out 
his  former  seigneur,  then  a general  officer  in  a foreign  service,  to  whom  he  handed  over 
some  30,000  to  40,000  francs  in  hard  cash,  saying  it  was  only  a small  part  of  what  the 
estate  was  worth,  but  hoped  it  would  be  accepted. 
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the  greatly  increased  numbers,  a 
much  cheaper  one  in  proportion. 

We  have  seen  that  the  Prussian, 
Austrian,  and  Russian  armies,  with 
which  the  Prench  came  in  contact 
■after  the  Revolution, were  composed, 
the  two  first  of  a mixture  of  enlisted 
mercenaries  with  men  brought  into 
the  ranks  by  what  remained  of 
the  old  feudal  institutions  in  each 
country ; and  of  this  latter  class  there 
was  perhaps  a somewhat  greater 
proportion  in  the  Austrian  than  the 
Prussian  ranks,  whilst  the  whole  of 
the  Russian  soldiery  were  serfs,  that 
is,  men  who,  under  the  old  feudal 
military  system,  would  have  had  to 
follow  their  lords  into  the  field,  as 
occasion  required,  but  were  then 
handed  over  to  the  imperial  regi- 
ments of  the  standing  army  for 
unlimited  service.  It  is  obvious, 
therefore,  that  the  armies  of  the  three 
Northern  powers,  as  they  are  still 
called,  were  recruited  from  the  least 
educated,  the  least  intelligent,  and 
to  a certain  extent  the  least  reliable 
classes  of  the  population,  whereas 
the  French  army  represented  at  the 
commencement  of  the  war  a very 
fair  average  of  the  whole  population, 
perhaps  something  more  than  an 
average  ; and  only  towards  the  end 
of  the  First  Empire  did  it  become 
deteriorated  in  this  respect,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  exorbitant  demands  of 
the  conscription  requiring  that  the 
standard  should  be  lowered  in  every 
respect,  that  is,  both  as  regards  age 
and  efficiency.5 

Success  in  warfare  depends  on  so 
great  a number  and  variety  of  causes 
that  it  is  a very  dangerous  thing  to 
attribute  too  great  weight  to  any 
one  single  cause,  however  important. 
But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a 
good  deal  of  the  success  achieved 
by  the  French  army  must  be  attri- 
buted to  its  having  adopted  a new 


system  of  tactics,  and  one  to  which 
their  opponents  were  wholly  unac- 
customed. The  greater  development 
of  fighting  in  extended  order, 
skirmishing  in  fact,  which  has,  as 
we  know,  been  of  late  years  still 
more  developed,  was  the  new  system 
of  tactics  alluded  to,  and  this  was  re- 
sorted to — not  invented  by  some  mili- 
tary genius  as  some  have  supposed — • 
in  the  first  place  because  there  was  no 
time  to  drill  the  troops  into  the  stiff, 
formal,  linear  tactics  of  that  period  ; 
and  in  the  second  place  because  there 
were  still  in  the  army  many  French 
officers  who  had  seen  the  New 
England  farmers  adopt  this  very 
system  with  good  results  against 
British  troops,  who  at  that  time 
followed  Prussian  models  in  most 
things.  The  superior  intelligence 
and  self-dependence  of  the  mass  of 
the  citizens  who  were  fighting 
c ; pro  domo  ’ in  the  American  ranks 
over  that  of  the  Heaven-knows-how 
enlisted  soldiers  of  the  British  army 
who  were  fighting  only  for  their 
daily  subsistence,  was  no  doubt 
what  rendered  this  new  old  system 
possible  and  successful.6  Under  the 
pressure  of,  in  many  respects,  very 
similar  circumstances,  the  skir- 
mishing system  was  therefore  re- 
sorted to  by  the  French  in  their  war- 
fare against  Prussians,  Austrians,  and 
Russians,  and  with  very  good  results. 

As  the  great  war  proceeded  a two- 
fold change  took  place.  Austria 
introduced  the  conscription  into  all 
her  provinces  except  Hungary,  where 
the  feudal  system  still  prevailed  to 
a great  extent ; whilst  Prussia 
went  a step  farther,  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  her  present  system. 
The  improvement  in  the  material  of 
the  two  armies  was  sufficiently  great 
to  enable  both  to  use  the  new  open 
order  system  more  extensively  and 
with  much  greater  effect  than  had 


5 Towards  the  end  the  material  for  the  levies  of  future  years  was  anticipated  in  the 
shape  of  boys  of  seventeen  and  eighteen,  whilst  the  weaklings  rejected  on  previous 
occasions  were  now  accepted  in  order  to  fill  the  lists. 

• The  physical  constitution  and  the  native  energy  of  the  opponents  on  both  sides 
were  in  this  case  equal. 
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ever  been  judged  possible.  Frederick 
tbe  Great  cautioned  his  generals 
more  than  once  against  ever  allow- 
ing his  infantry  to  occupy  villages 
and  broken  ground,  because  the  men 
could  never  be  got  out  again.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  materials  of 
which  the  French  army  was  com- 
posed became,  as  we  have  seen, 
deteriorated,  and  in  the  end  of  his 
career  Napoleon  I.,  for  that  very 
reason,  had  resorted  to  the  system 
of  great  masses,  which  do  not  require 
the  same  amount  of  individual  effi- 
ciency in  the  rank  and  file  as  does 
the  open  order  system.  And  to  come 
down  to  our  modern  wars,  the  Prus- 
sian system  of  general  obligation 
to  military  service  has  proved  itself 
superior  to  tbe  Austrian  restricted 
conscription  in  1 866,  and  to  the  still 
worse  French  one  in  1870-71  ; one 
of  the  most  remarkable  features  of 
these  campaigns  having  been  the 
immense  development  of  open  order 
fighting  with  arms  of  precision. 
What  more  requires  to  be  said  than 
that  Austria,  France,  and  Russia 
have,  in  consequence  of  their  dearly 
purchased  experience,  all  three 
adopted  the  system  of  general  obli- 
gation to  military  service,  to  the 
introduction  of  which  we  are  told 
England  will  never  consent.  We 
were  minded  to  attempt  to  institute 
a comparison  between  the  increment 
to  the  national  debts  of  these  several 
countries  and  that  of  England,  so 
far  as  that  depended  on  their  mili- 
tary system  ; but  it  would  be  of  little 
use  to  show  how  small  it  was  pro- 
portionately, in  the  case  of  the  other 
nations,  when  one  remembers  that 
many  of  the  Continental  armies  were 
brought  into  the  field  with  English 
money,  and  therefore  we  must  also 
debit  our  own  military  system 
with  these  subsidies  in  addition  to 
all  the  direct  charges. 

In  order  to  complete  this  hasty 
sketch  of  that  part  of  the  military 


administrative  system  of  the  Napo- 
leonic period,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  which  relates  to  recruiting, 
we  must  see  what  England  was 
doing  all  the  while.  Her  military 
system  was  a most  complicated  and 
expensive  one  ; in  fact,  it  was  based 
on  the  principle  of  money  payments, 
either  to  British  subjects  or  to 
foreigners,  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
national  or  patriotic  motives,  love  of 
adventure  and  prospects  of  plunder 
being  the  additional  inducements 
motives  which  mostly  filled  the 
ranks.  Native  troops,  English,  Irish, 
and  Scotch,  formed  the  nucleus  of 
the  armies  sent  forth  by  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  around  these  were  clustered 
more  or  less  intimately,  first,  a 
great  variety  of  mercenaries,  foreign 
legions,  &c. — Germans,  Greeks,  Si- 
cilians, Corsicans,  Majorcans,  &c.  ;7 
secondly,  troops  paid  and  to  a great 
extent  officered  by  Great  Britain, 
but  still  retaining  a separate  national 
existence,  as,  for  instance,  the  Por- 
tuguese, and  finally  there  were  allied 
troops  in  the  usually  accepted,  sense 
of  the  term,  for  instance,  Spaniards 
both  regular  and  guerilla,  and,  in 
the  Waterloo  campaign,  Dutch,  Bel- 
gians, Nassauers  and  others.  In 
addition  to  all  these  various  troops, 
acting  in  concert  with  the  British,  or 
at  least  on  the  same  theatres  of  war 
and  mostly  in  pursuance  of  the 
same  strategical  plans,  there  were 
great  armies  of  Austrians,  Prussians, 
and  others  launched  into  the  field 
on  separate  and  independent  theatres 
of  war,  mainly  by  the  aid  of  British 
subsidies.  In  looking  over  the 
chronicles  of  those  times,  one  reads 
on  one  page  a great  explosion  of 
righteous  indignation  at  the  ‘ Cor- 
sican usurper  ’ for  having  dared  to 
call  for  a fresh  conscription,  whilst 
on  the  next  one  mention  is  made  of  a 
subsidy  voted  by  the  faithful  Com- 
mons of  England.  France,  through 
its  military  system,  somehow  con- 


7 Anyone  who  takes  the  trouble  to  consult  an  old  Annual  Army  List  of  forty  or  fifty 
years  ago  will  find  in  the  half-pay  list  a regular  Dolly  Yarden  pattern  of  Anglo-foreign 
corps  of  this  description. 
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trived  to  make  the  war  feed  itself. 
England  incurred  through  its  sys- 
tem that  enormous  addition  to  the 
national  burdens  which  it  is  now 
bearing. 

If  we  go  into  the  detail  of  the 
English  system  we  find  it  to  be 
as  follows.  The  regiments  of  the 
standing  army,  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  formed  the  nucleus  of  the 
forces  acting  in  the  field,  had 
their  ranks  filled  in  two  ways, 
directly  by  individual  voluntary 
enlistment  for  money  bounties, 
a good  deal  of  which  the  recruit 
never  actually  handled  on  account 
of  stoppages  of  various  kinds,  and 
for  enormous  quantities  of  drink,  by 
which  the  young  soldier  was,  as  it 
were,  wafted  into  the  service  on 
the  crest  of  a foaming  wave  of 
debauchery.  A Sir  Wilfrid  Law- 
son  would,  in  those  days,  have 
scarcely  escaped  the  imputation  of 
a total  want  of  patriotism,  or  per- 
haps been  directly  accused  of  being 
in  the  enemy’s  pay.  But  even  a 
very  low  physical  standard  and  a 
total  dispensation  with  any  moral 
one  whatever  did  not  nearly  suffice 
to  fill  the  ranks  in  this  direct  man- 
ner, and  recourse  was  therefore  had 
to  the  indirect  manner,  that  is  to 
say,  by  ‘drafting,’  as  it  was  called, 
men  from  the  militia  into  the  line. 
The  militiaman  could,  if  he  were  so 
minded,  enlist  in  a line  regiment 
single-handed,  for  the  sake  of  ad- 
venture and  plunder  or  bounty  with 
beer;  but  as  a rule  this  sort  of 
thing  was  discouraged,  and  a certain 
number  were  invited  to  volunteer 
en  bloc  for  the  line  with  a militia 
officer,  who  thereby  obtained  a line 
commission,  that  is,  a marketable 
value  or  at  worst  a good  annuity  in 
the  shape  of  half-pay,  and  such 
contingents  were  termed  militia 
drafts.  Of  course,  these  men  ob- 
tained a quid  pro  quo  in  some 
shape,  bounty  or  beer,  most  usually 
both ; but  many  a one  went  mainly 
for  the  sake  of  the  squire’s,  the 


laird’s,  or  the  master’s  son,  and 
on  an  average  the  rank  and  file  of 
the-  militia  drafts  consisted  mainly 
of  a better  sort  of  stuff,  because 
there  was  still  a remnant  of  the  old 
feudal  feeling  in  it — that  is  to  say,, 
the  inducement  to  serve  was  not 
wholly  material  and  mercenary. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  over-esti- 
mate the  amount  of  demoralisation 
that  was  entailed  by  this  system ; 
the  measure  of  it  is  to  be  found  in 
the  ill-disguised,  we  may  almost 
say,  contempt  with  which  the 
wearers  of  the  red  coat  were  looked 
upon  by  the  mass  of  the  population 
in  England.  There  is  no  end  of' 
big  talk  about  * our  gallant  fellows,5" 
their  deeds,  and  their  being  sure  to 
‘ do  their  duty  ’ ; but  they  scarcely 
find  even  a tap-room  open  to  them, 
except  in  a remote  country  village  ; 
and  surely  the  men  who  have  vic- 
toriously carried  the  English  co- 
lours to  the  ends  of  the  earth 
deserve  no  such  treatment  as  this. 
No  old  soldier,  whatever  coat  he 
may  have  worn  or  under  whatever 
colours  he  may  have  fought,  can 
witness  this  without  feelings  of 
acute  pain  and  bitter  indignation  ; 
and  to  say  the  truth  plainly  in  one 
word,  until  the  English  cease  to 
treat  their  soldiers  as  if  they  were 
ashamed  of  them,  the  British  army 
will  not  regain  in  the  eyes  of  fo- 
reign governments  the  high  cha- 
racter it  once  had. 

Even  the  militia  ballot  was  made 
the  instrument  of  much  wrong  in- 
flicted on  individuals.  We  were 
much  astonished  at  learning  from  a 
Hampshire  gipsy  only  a few  months 
ago  8 that,  although  the  ballot  has 
long  ceased  to  be  enforced,  the  men 
of  his  race  have  still  continued  the 
practice  of  producing  permanent 
stiffness  and  contraction  of  the 
trigger-finger  of  the  right  hand ; 

‘ but,’  said  he,  ‘ they  tell  me  that  is 
of  no  avail  now  on  account  of  the 
breech-loading  rifle.  ’ This  man  said 
very  plainly  that  it  is  a great  in- 
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justice  to  make  the  poor  man  serve 
and  leave  the  well-to-do  at  home  to 
enjoy  his  money.  Whatever  the 
present  state  of  the  army  or  its 
future  prospects  under  the  existing 
system  may  be,  any  person  at  all 
capable  of  forming  a judgment  on 
these  matters,  and  who  opens  his 
eyes  to  what  passes  around  him, 
must  very  soon  become  aware 
that  there  is  no  other  country  in 
Europe  except  England  in  which 
the  mass  of  the  civil  population 
assumes  the  same  unfriendly  atti- 
tude towards  the  armed  force ; it 
may  almost  be  said  to  resemble  the 
hostility  felt  by  the . Poles  to  the 
Russian  ‘ oldiery,  or  that  which 
existed  pi  wious  to  1866  between 
the  Italians  and  Austrians.  This 
is  an  anomalous  state  of  things,  and 
it  must  be  admitted  a dangerous 
one.  We  would  not  be  supposed 
to  assert  that  the  British  soldiery 
nourish  anything  like  vindictive 
feelings ; but  there  is  sufficient 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  a 
soreness  at  being  kept  so  completely 
at  arms’  length  by  the  civilian. 
Notice,  in  contrast,  the  kindly 
trusting  way  in  which  any  one 
bearing  the  indelible  military  stamp, 
although  perhaps  not  the  coat,  is 
approached  by  a British  soldier. 
It  is  a characteristic  of  soldiers  to 
seek  and  to  reciprocate  sympathy 
readily  ; it  is  worse  than  absurd  to 
withhold  it  from  them,  and  it  would 
form  part  of  their  better  life.  It  is 
satisfactory,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
remark  that  British  officers  have 
for  the  most  part  up  to  this  date 
treated  their  subordinates  judi- 
ciously. 

What  we  understand  here  by  a 
national  army  is  one  which  repre- 
sents the  nation,  not  merely  formally 
and  officially  in  the  colours  of  its 
uniforms  and  other  insignia,  but 
really  and  virtually  as  being  a fair 
sample  of  the  average  physical, 
moral,  and  intellectual  powers  of 
the  nation.  This  is  what  confers 
on  an  army  the  highest  political 
and  moral  value.  We  readily  ad- 


mit, indeed  it  is  written  everywhere 
in  the  pages  of  history,  that  purely 
mercenary  armies  have  at  various 
times  attained  the  highest  possible 
degree  of  military  value,  although, 
from  a political  and  moral  point  of 
view,  they  have  sometimes  been 
open  to  grave  objections.  Still,  on 
the  whole,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
mercenary  troops  have  at  all  times 
played  a most  important  part  in 
military  history  ; and  there  is  per- 
haps no  one  particular  epoch  which 
affords  a better  insight  into  every- 
thing connected  with  them  than  the 
long  struggle  between  Rome  and 
Carthage  for  the  supremacy  of  the 
world.  After  the  first  Punic  war 
the  Carthaginian  government  deter- 
mined on  retrenchment,  and  pro- 
ceeded not  only  to  disband  those 
mercenaries  by  whose  aid  principally 
they  had  been  enabled  to  carry  on 
the  war  against  Rome,  but  to  do 
this  and  throw  the  troops  on  the 
world  without  paying  up  the  arrears 
owing  to  them ; the  consequence 
was  a mutiny  which  nearly  upset 
the  government  and  left  it  without 
its  best  troops  when  the  second 
Punic  war  broke  out  shortly  after- 
wards. At  the  conclusion  of  this, 
which  was  so  unfortunate  for  Car- 
thage, Rome  was  in  a position  to 
introduce  into  the  treaty  of  peace 
which  followed  a stipulation  forbid- 
ding the  African  republic  to  hire 
auxiliary  troops  for  the  future,  and, 
as  we  know,  Rome  was  the  final 
victor.  Now  it  may  be  said  wfithout 
offence  that  England’s  military  sys- 
tem has  hitherto  borne  a strong 
resemblance  to  that  of  Carthage; 
Wellington’s  army  included  in  its 
ranks  a considerable  number  of 
mercenaries  and  semi-mercenaries ; 
the  Crimean  war  was  another  in- 
stance of  the  same  kind.  We  might 
also  cite  the  Indian  mutiny  as  a 
case  in  point,  but  that  we  wish  to 
confine  ourselves  to  Europe.  Since 
the  Crimean  war  nearly  the  whole 
of  Europe  has  adopted  the  system 
of  general  obligation  to  military 
service,  the  whole  of  Germany  has 
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been  united  under  one  sceptre,  and 
the  effect  of  all  this  will  be  to  pre- 
vent England  from  ever  again  hav- 
ing recourse  to  foreign  legions 
or  European  mercenaries  of  any 
kind.  It  will  no  longer  be  possible 
to  establish  recruiting  depots  at 
Hamburg,  Heligoland,  or,  indeed, 
anywhere  abroad.  The  modern 
European  military  system  will 
have  precisely  the  same  effect  on 
us  that  the  stipulation  dictated 
by  Rome  to  Carthage  after  the 
second  Punic  war  had.  The  gene- 
eral  conclusion  is  this:  if  England 
becomes  involved  in.  war,  she  must 
fight  with  her  own  troops.  These 
can  only  be  comparatively  small  in 
number  under  the  present  system  of 
voluntary  enlistment.  In  any  alli- 
ance with  a stronger  military  power 
there  will  always  be  a risk  of  what 
happened  in  the  Crimea  recurring 
again,  namely,  that  her  ally  or  allies 
may  make  terms  with  the  enemy 
behind  her  back  and  then  say , c If 
you  do  not  like  these  terms,  go  on 
with  the  war  on  your  own  account.’ 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  England 
makes  herself  the  nucleus  round 
which  several  small  States  crystal- 
lise themselves  into  something  com- 
pact in  appearance,  it  will  require 
some  one  all-powerful  affinity  to 
counteract  the  tendency  of  the 
several  elements  to  enter  into  new 
combinations  with  their  other  sur- 
roundings.  But  these  are  matters 
which  belong  to  a different  chapter. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  Eng- 
land’s influence,  prestige,  or  what- 
ever it  may  be  called,  is  not  nearly 
so  great  in  proportion  as  it  was 
fifty  or  even  twenty-five  years 
ago.  On  the  one  hand,  the  military 
force  of  the  rest  of  Europe  has 
been  immensely  increased  and  or- 
ganised on  a better  basis ; while  on 
the  other,  England’s  own  internal 
development  has  not  been  in  a 
direction  favourable  to  the  continu- 
ance of  her  own  peculiar  voluntary 
system.  Englishmen  in  general, 
but  particularly  military  men  of  all 
classes,  as  is  most  natural,  treat 


with  scorn  and  indignation  the 
assertion  that  has  been  made  abroad, 
and  by  very  high  authorities,  ‘ that 
both  the  Erench  and  the  English 
armies  rather  lost  than  gained  re- 
putation in  the  Crimean  war.’  And, 
nevertheless,  this  is  perfectly  true  ; 
only  one  must  carefully  define  in 
what  sense  the  criticism  is  to  be 
taken.  As  regards  the  French 
army  it  will  suffice  to  say  that  the 
French  expedition  to  Rome  under 
General  Oudinot  in  1849,  followed 
up  by  what  transpired  of  the  French 
achievements  in  the  Crimea,  satisfied 
men  in  high  diplomatic  and  military 
positions,  and,  what  is  still  more 
important,  all  those  staff  depart- 
ments of  foreign  armies  whose 
especial  duty  it  is  to  study  and  take 
account  of  such  matters,  that  the 
army  of  the  third  Napoleon  was  in 
no  wise  to  be  compared  to  that  of 
the  first  Imperator  even  after  his 
star  had  long  past  its  zenith,  and  in 
all  human  probability  the  campaign 
of  1859  would  never  have  been 
fought  but  for  this  conviction.  The 
campaign  of  1859,  although  favour- 
able to  the  French,  gave,  however, 
still  greater  force  to  this  idea,  and 
led  to  that  of  1866,  which  in  its 
turn  showed  still  more  clearly  the 
real  state  of  affairs,  and  so  led  on 
to  1870-71. 

As  regards  the  British  army, 
nothing  could  be  more  natural  than 
that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and 
his  forces  should  have  been  put 
forward  as  a standard  of  compari- 
son between  the  then  present  and 
the  past.  It  was  at  once  recog- 
nised, and  fairly  admitted,  that,  as 
regards  bravery,  energy,  discipline, 
and  power  of  endurance,  the  Eng- 
lish, Irish,  and  Scotch,  had  in  every 
way  proved  themselves  equal  to 
their  ancient  renown,  both  officers 
and  men.  As  to  the  generals,  there 
was  a good  deal  of  hesitation  at 
first,  but  by  degrees,  when  all  the 
other  circumstances  became  known, 
fuller  justice  was  done  to  them 
abroad  than  at  home,  and  this  still 
continues  to  be  the  case.  It  was, 
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indeed,  quite  evident  that  there  was 
no  Wellington  there — in  fact,  no 
one  expected  one ; the  men  in  com- 
mand were  old,  and  adhered  tena- 
ciously to  old  systems  of  warfare, 
hut  for  that  matter  the  Russians 
did  nearly  the  same.  The  break- 
down was,  therefore,  neither  in  the 
generals  and  their  tactics  nor  in 
the  want  of  bravery  in  the  battalions 
or  squadrons ; it  was  in  the  whole 
system,  or  want  of  system.  That 
everything  which  constitutes  an 
army,  with  the  sole  exception  of 
its  component  tactical  unities,  had 
to  be  created  de  novo  in  consequence 
of  the  Carthaginian  policy  of  for- 
mer years  was  bad  enough ; but 
far  more  humiliating  was  it  when 
it  came  to  be  seen  that  the  British 
military  system  of  recruiting  had 
proved  itself  wholly  unequal  to  the 
task  imposed  on  it  by  the  expressed 
will  of  the  nation  and  its  represen- 
tatives. Due  notice  was  taken  of 
the  numerical  weakness  of  the  bat- 
talions, &c. ; of  the  enormous  diffi- 
culty of  obtaining  recruits;  of  the 
sacrifices  that  had  to  be  made  for 
the  purpose ; of  the  quality  of  the 
men  so  obtained ; of  the  total  ab- 
sence of  organised  reserves  of  any 
kind ; of  the  wild  and  hasty  enrol- 
ment of  foreign  legions — Germans, 
Swiss,  Italians,  Turks ; — all  of  which 
taken  together  fully  explained  the 
otherwise  inexplicable  conduct  of 
the  expedition,  and  showed  that 
Lord  Raglan  and  his  subordinates, 
in  whom  more  confidence  was  placed 
than  in  their  Drench  allies,  were  so 
hampered,  not  only  by  the  small 
number  of  troops  at  their  disposal, 
but  by  the  impossibility  of  obtain- 
ing reinforcements,  or  even  keeping 
battalions,  &e.,  up  to  anything  like 
their  proper  strength,  as  to  be  com- 
pletely deprived  of  all  initiative, 
and  reduced  to  a condition  of  pas- 
sivity incompatible  with  the  posi- 
tion of  an  invading  force.  It  be- 
came quite  evident  that  even  the 
most  lavish  expenditure  of  money 
is  of  little  avail  unless  adequate 
reserves  of  trained  soldiers  are 
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forthcoming ; and  although  the 
great  bravery  of  the  British  troops 
was  readily  acknowledged,  it  was 
very  clearly  seen  that  England 
could  not  in  the  future  play  the 
part  she  had  previously  done,  or 
maintain  the  prestige  hitherto  ac- 
corded to  her,  unless  she  totally 
changed  her  military  system.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  all  this  occurred 
just  at  the  commencement  of  that 
great  revolution  in  the  methods  of 
conducting  warfare  which  grew  out 
of  technical  improvements  in  fire- 
arms, whereby  totally  different  tac- 
tical forms  from  those  hitherto 
chiefly  depended  on  became  neces- 
sary; and  this  in  its  turn  reacted 
on  the  whole  system  of  recruiting 
armies  and  maintaining  them  in  the 
field.  It  would  be  easy  to  show, 
did  space  permit,  how  immediately 
and  extensively  the  modern  military 
system  of  Europe  was  developed 
under  the  influence  of  what  had 
been  observed  to  take  place  with 
both  the  English  and  French  ar- 
mies during  the  Crimean  war, 
which  must  be  looked  upon  as 
the  last  great  act  of  a period  of 
military  history  now  finally  closed, 
and  in  which  England  had  played 
a very  important  part.  We  have 
already  touched  upon  some  of  the 
points  in  which  the  knowledge 
gained  of  the  defects  of  the  French 
military  system  influenced  subse- 
quent events  ; and  it  would  be  easy 
to  supplement  this  with  a list  of 
incidents  which  stand  in  a similar 
relation  to  what  came  to  be  known 
of  the  British  army  at  the  period 
in  question.  It  will,  however,  suffice 
to  say,  that  what  France  and  Eng- 
land came  to  know  of  each  other 
during  the  Eastern  war,  and  Prus- 
sia and  Austria  of  the  military  re- 
sources of  both  parties  during  the 
same  period,  was  what  directly  led 
to  the  events  of  1864  in  Schleswig 
and  Jutland;  and  few  can  forget 
how  Russia  cancelled  the  Treaty  of 
Paris  the  moment  France  was  over- 
thrown in  the  late  war. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  to 
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the  present  state  of  the  British 
military  system,  and  also  en- 
deavour to  form  some  judgment  as 
to  what  its  future  prospects  may 
he.  Lord  Cardwell  is  said  to  have 
reorganised  the  British  army ; his 
supporters  say  that  it  is  unfair  to 
pronounce  his  scheme  a total  failure 
before  it  has  been  sufficiently  tried  ; 
and  it  must  be  granted,  that  if  a 
plan  of  organisation  be  based  on 
the  hypothesis  that  it  will  require 
a certain  number  of  years  to  bring 
it  into  full  operation,  then  of  course 
time  must  be  conceded,  unless  it 
can  be  shown  that  there  is  some- 
thing vicious  in  the  hypothesis 
itself  or  in  its  application,  and  it 
would  be  a strong  confirmation  of 
this  being  the  case  if  it  could  be 
proved  that  the  progress  hitherto 
made  was  not  proportionate  to  the 
time  that  has  already  elapsed. 
This  is  precisely  one  of  those 
questions  whose  solution  cannot 
be  safely  left  to  time,  because  the 
loss  of  time  is  the  loss  of  every- 
thing in  warfare.  What  Lord  Card- 
well  professes  to  have  adopted  is 
what  is  technically  termed  the  cadre 
system;  and  what  we  have  to 
enquire  into  before  all  things  is, 
what  is  the  real  basis  of  that 
system,  or  the  principle  on  which  it 
rests  ? and  then  further,  has  Eng- 
land adopted  a real  cadre  system,  or 
only  a make-believe  one?  To  non- 
professional readers  it  is  necessary 
to  explain  in  the  first  place  that, 
although  people  both  in  and  out 
of  Parliament  go  on  talking  about 
the  great  standing  armies  of  the 
continental  powers,  nothing  of  the 
kind  really  exists  or  has  existed 
for  a considerable  time.  It  would 
be  utterly  beyond  the  means  of  any 
country  to  keep  permanently  on 
foot  the  amount  of  armed  force 
now  required.  Our  own  prac- 
tice has  for  a long  time  been  to 
set  about  recruiting  and  rein- 
forcing whatever  happened  to  be 
ready  the  moment  a danger  ap- 
peared to  threaten.  But  no  reliance 
can  be  placed  on  any  such  system 


as  this,  because  entire  armies  can 
now  be  moved  hundreds  of  miles 
in  less  time  than  was  formerly 
required  to  move  small  bodies  of 
troops  to  one-tenth  the  distance ; 
and  moreover,  changes  of  tactics 
have  supervened,  which  render  it 
impossible  to  ‘ water  ’ an  army  with 
raw  recruits.  In  fact,  there  is 
no  time  now-a-days  for  camps  at 
Boulogne,  or  at  Shorncliffe,  or  any- 
where else,  and  the  tools  must  oe 
at  all  times  within  reach  and  in 
proper  order  if  the  work  is  to  be 
done  at  all.  This  is,  as  the  reader 
will  at  once  perceive,  altogether  at 
variance  with  the  Parliamentary 
dogma,  that  the  number  of  troops 
must  be  always  strictly  limited  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  moment,  and 
that  if  a larger  force  should  come 
to  be  required,  the  Government 
must  then  ‘come  down’  to . Par- 
liament to  ask  for  it,  or  draw  in  its 
horns  in  the  face  of  some  external 
difficulty.  But  the  practical  results 
of  this  ‘coming  down’  to  Parlia- 
ment must  now-a-days  inevitably 
be  first  of  all  to  precipitate  a war 
which  might  perhaps  have  been 
otherwise  avoided — and  of  this  we 
have  had  a striking  instance  re- 
cently; and  secondly,  to  ensure  our 
being  too  late  ourselves,  whatever 
expenditure  we  might  incur. 

This  Parliamentary  difficulty  is, 
in  reality  the  great  difficulty  of 
the  whole  question  of  the  military 
organisation  of  the  United  King- 
dom, although  public  writers  and 
speakers  find  it  more , convenient 
to  put  forward  the  pretext  of  a 
national  hate  1 to  conscriptions ; 
and  what  Lord  Cardwell  attempted 
was,  to  manipulate  the  cadre  system 
so  as  to  accommodate  it,  after,  a 
fashion,  to  the  aforesaid  Parlia- 
mentary dogma.  But  when  two 
opposing  forces  act  on  the  same 
line  in  opposite  directions,  one  or 
the  other  must  give  way  ; there  can 
be  no  compromise ; and  in  this  case 
the  vital  principles  on  which  the 
cadre  system  is  based  have  been 
abandoned,  and,  of  course,  what  has 
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been  substituted  will  not  work.  This 
cadre  system  was  devised  under  the 
pressure  of  the  following  difficulties : 
the  impossibility  of  foreseeing  the 
moment  when  a war  may  arise, 
together  with  the  very  strong  pre- 
sumption that  it  nevertheless  will 
come  ; the  equal  impossibility  of 
keeping  adequate  forces  constantly 
on  foot  to  meet  such  a contingency  ; 
the  further  impossibility  of  aug- 
menting a small  army  with  un- 
trained men  at  a short  notice  ; and 
finally,  the  consequent  necessity  for 
having  an  adequate  reserve  of  trained 
menfor  that  and  other  purposes.  We 
cannot  attempt  to  go  at  any  length 
into  the  details  of  the  system  under 
consideration ; but  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  call  particular  attention 
to  one  particular  item,  namely,  that 
it  is  not  possible  to  apply  the  prin- 
ciples of  reduced  peace  establish- 
ments equally  to  all  branches  of  the 
service.  On  account  of  the  horses, 
the  cavalry  must  be  wholly,  and 
the  field  artillery  to  a large  extent, 
kept  on  a complete  footing ; it 
is  in  the  various  kinds  of  un- 
mounted troops  that  the  great 
economy  of  men  and  money  is  to 
be  attained.  But  in  every  well- 
constituted  army  cavalry  and  ar- 
tillery must  bear  a certain  pro- 
portion8 9 to  the  infantry,  &c. 
Therefore  the  necessity  arises  for 
starting  with  a certain  well-defined 
standard  for  the  strength  of  the 
whole  army,  as  otherwise  the  more 
permanent  parts,  viz.,  the  cavalry 
and  field  artillery,  might  turn  out  to 
be  disproportionately  small,  which 
would  prove  an  element  of  weak- 
ness, or,  on  the  other  hand,  out  of 
proportion  strong,  which  would  be 
waste ; and  the  same  holds  good  of 
all  the  branches  of  the  staff,  the 
purely  military,  the  medical,  and 
the  administrative. 

The  final  result  of  all  these  con- 
siderations, and  of  some  others 
which  we  have  not  space  to  enu- 


merate, is  simply  this.  The  cadre 
system  is  based  on  the  principle 
of  a fixed  and  invariable  number 
of  recruits  of  a certain  age,  twenty 
or  twenty-one,  called  in  every  year; 
of  the  same  number,  making 
allowance  for  the  natural  death- 
rate,  transferred  annually  to  the 
reserve ; and  of  a corresponding 
number,  still  making  the  same 
allowance,  finally  discharged  from 
all  further  obligation  to  military 
service.  What  can  be  counted  on 
with  certainty  is  this : a peace  esta- 
blishment of  rank  and  file  equal  to 
the  annual  contingent  of  recruits 
multiplied  by  the  number  of  years 
they  have  to  serve  with  the  colours, 
and  a complete  war  establishment 
of  the  same  contingent,  multiplied 
by  the  total  number  of  years  of 
service,  including  reserve,  and 
making  allowance  for  death-rate. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  add  that  the 
annual  contingent  of  recruits 
should  be  sufficiently  numerous  to 
produce  a reserve  capable  of  not 
only  completing  the  peace  esta- 
blishment to  the  war  footing,  but 
also  of  maintaining  it  on  the  field 
at  that  figure  for  at  least  one  year ; 
and  it  is  evident  that  if  all  this  had 
been  in  operation  at  the  period  of 
the  Crimean  war,  its  history  would 
read  differently  from  what  it  now 
does. 

Lord  Cardwell  claims  to  have 
introduced  the  cadre  system  into 
the  British  army ; let  us  see  what 
its  present  state  really  is.  The  bat- 
talions of  infantry  certainly  are 
cadres  in  which  the  number  of 
companies  and  company  officers 
bears  a very  wonderM  proportion 
to  the  number  of  rank  and  file 
present.  As  to  the  annual  contin- 
gent, it  stands  thus.  Parliament  in 
its  wisdom  votes  annually  a certain 
number  of  men,  which  seems  never 
to  be  attainable.  Of  those  who  do 
enlist,  one  out  of  three  deserts 
with  admirable  regularity;  of  the 


8 As  regards  the  cavalry,  the  nature  of  the  presumable  theatre  of  war  will  always 

have  to  be  specially  considered.  J 
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remaining  two- thirds  no  one  can 
form  an  accurate  estimate  how 
many  are  fraudulent  enlisters,  that 
is,  either  deserters  from  other  corps 
or  men  who  have  been  expelled  for 
bad  conduct.  As  to  age,  a know- 
ledge of  which  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  where  an  average  of 
work  has  to  be  determined  on, 
equal  uncertainty  prevails ; the  only 
certain  thing  being  that  the  ranks 
contain  a number  of  youths  at 
present  unfit  for  field  work,  and 
who  will  have  a right  to  be  dis- 
charged just  when  they  might  be 
of  some  use.  There  exists  in  addi- 
tion to  all  this  another  element  of 
incongruity  in  the  fact  that  re- 
cruits are  permitted  to  choose 
between  two  different  periods  of 
service  with  the  colours,  a longer 
and  a shorter  one,  which  of  itself 
is  quite  sufficient  to  upset  all  cal- 
culations. Let  us  now  turn  our 
attention  to  the  Reserve.  The 
Army  reserve  is  stated  to  consist 
of  7,000  men,  if  we  mistake  not. 
Some  people  say  that  this  is  a 
satisfactory  result,  and  promises 
well  for  the  future.  Be  it  so  ; but 
Sir  H.  Havelock  asked  Mr.  Ga- 
thorne  Hardy  whether  steps  will 
be  taken  to  prevent  reserve  men 
enlisting  in  the  militia,  as  is  re- 
ported, by  mustering  them  once  a 
month  during  the  militia  training 
period.  Mr.  Gathorne  Hardy  did 
not  give  a very  direct  reply ; but 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge  stated 
very  plainly  in  the  House  of  Lords 
on  the  31st  of  May  that  the  re- 
serve men  would  not  like  the  being 
called  in — it  would  interfere  with 
their  work  and  be  inconvenient  to 
them.  Then,  again,  someone  else 
asserted  in  one  of  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  that  the  militia  reserve 
is  counted  twice,  once  as  reserve 
and  once  as  militia,  which,  taken 
in  conjunction  with  Sir  H.  Have- 
lock’s statement,  seems  to  involve 
the  whole  reserve  question  in  con- 
siderable obscurity.  The  Duke  of 
Cambridge,  in  reviewing  the  state- 
ments made  by  some  very  well- 


informed  officers  during  the  inte- 
resting discussion  that  took  place 
this  spring  at  the  Royal  United 
Service  Institution,  is  reported  to 
have  said  that  the  obtaining  of 
recruits  was  after  all  a question  of 
money,  that  in  fact  recruits  enough 
were  to  be  had  in  the  labour  market 
if  we  only  bid  high  enough  for 
them  ; and  in  the  House  of  Lords 
on  31st  of  May  he  said;  two  things 
are  impossible,  the  conscription, 
and  the  hope  to  get  recruits  of 
twenty  years  of  age,  so  we  must  be 
content  to  take  youths  of  eighteen 
or  nineteen  and  feed  them  into 
men.  Lord  Cardwell  followed  this 
up  by  declaring  that  ‘ conscription’ 
is  impossible,  that  even  if  Par- 
liament agreed  to  it  in  a rash 
moment,  no  Minister  would  enforce 
such  a law  throughout  the  country. 
If  they  wanted  to  see  fuller  bat- 
talions, the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer must  be  prepared  to  con- 
sent to  fuller  estimates,  and  that 
was  a question  which  the  responsible 
Minister  of  the  Crown  would  con- 
sider with  reference  to  the  relations 
of  the  country.  So,  after  all,  it  is 
the  old  Parliamentary  dogma  that 
prevails. 

Let  us  examine  a little  more 
closely  into  this  labour-market 
theory.  The  price  of  labour  fluc- 
tuates, as  is  well  known.  Is  the 
bounty,  or  other  inducement  to 
recruits  to  enlist,  also  to  fluctuate? 
If  not,  we  shall  in  one  year  get 
only  a few,  in  another  year  too 
many  recruits,  and  what  will  then 
become  of  the  regular  annual  con- 
tingents of  recruits,  reserve  men, 
and  discharged  soldiers,  which 
form  the  essence  of  the  cadre 
system  ? Or  are  we  to  offer  at  all 
times  higher  wages  and  other  in- 
ducements than  the  labour  market 
can  do,  and  this  in  order  to  obtain 
the  services  of  youths  of  seven- 
teen, eighteen,  or  nineteen  years  of 
age  ? What  a charming  prospect 
for  the  Rational  Debt  Sinking 
Fund  plan  ! 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  induce- 
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ments  may  be  either  immediate  and 
more  or  less  tangible  or  partly 
prospective,  in  the  shape  of  savings 
bank  deposits  and  the  like.  In  the 
first  case  the  chief  result  is  likely 
to  be  the  rapid  increase  of  that 
noble  army  of  military  pluralists  and 
professional  deserters  who  enlist  in 
several  corps  of  the  line  and  militia 
almost  simultaneously,  or  only 
successively ; in  the  latter  case  we 
venture  to  say  that  it  is  purely 
human  for  a man  who  sells  his 
actual  present  for  the  sake  of  some 
assured  future  to  wish  very  much 
to  enjoy  that  future  ; and  it  has 
been  observed,  for  instance,  in  the 
French  army,  that  the  zeal  for 
fighting  of  the  re-engagement  men 
who  had  accumulated  small  capitals 
by  undertaking  the  office  of  substi- 
tute twice  or  perhaps  three  times 
was  by  no  means  at  a maximum. 
We  entertain  strong  doubts  as  to 
the  value  of  these  military  financiers. 
This  opinion  may  seem  to  be  at 
variance  with  our  previous  admis- 
sion of  the  value  of  mercenaries 
made  in  the  foregoing  pages ; it  is 
only  apparently  so,  for  it  has  never 
been  contended  that  troops  are  the 
better  merely  for  being  mercenaries. 
This  class  of  troops  are  almost 
always  employed  in  a foreign 
country,  and  it  is  an  equally 
notorious  and  curious  fact  that  men 
always  fight  better  in  a foreign 
country  than  in  their  own ; the 
exceptions  being  mountainous  dis- 
tricts like  the  Tyrol,  Switzerland, 
and  the  Basque  provinces,  thickly 
wooded  ones  like  the  Vendee,  or, 
finally,  fortified  towns.  Some  of 
the  greatest  defeats  the  Homans 
ever  sustained  were  incurred  not 
far  from  Rome  ; the  modern  Italians 
fought  much  better  under  Suchet 
in  Catalonia  and  Eugene  in  Russia 
than  they  ever  did  in  their  own 
country;  the  Irish,  who  have  dis- 
tinguished themselves  for  bravery 
all  over  Europe,  have  been  very 
poor  performers  at  home — perhaps 
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Aughrim,  which  they  lost  however, 
was  their  best  contested  battle. 
The  Poles,  too,  and  the  Hungarians 
may  be  cited  as  further  instances, 
but  of  all  nations  the  French  afford 
the  most  striking  example ; almost 
always  successful  when  they  succeed 
in  carrying  the  war  into  the  enemy’s 
country,  they  seldom  succeed  when 
their  own  territory  is  invaded ; and 
many  of  us  have  lived  long  enough 
to  see  Paris  thrice  occupied  by 
German  and  other  troops,  of  whom 
it  may  also  be  said  that  they  fight 
better  abroad  than  at  home,  as  for 
instance  the  South  German  corps 
in  1870-71  as  compared  with  1866. 
A sort  of  instinctive  feeling  that 
such  is  the  case  underlies,  without 
doubt,  the  whole  current  of  national 
animosity  existing  between  the 
French  and  Germans,  the  former  of 
whom  can  now  no  longer  in  one 
day’s  march  transfer  the  theatre  of 
war  into  one  of  the  most  strategically 
important  parts  of  Germany.  It 
will  no  doubt  interest  many  readers 
to  know  what  a very  distinguished 
French  military  writer10  wrote  on 
this  subject  nearly  forty  years  ago. 
He  says : 

This  good  conduct  (of  the  battalions, 
squadrons,  batteries  of  an  army)  depends 
to  a great  extent  on  the  confidence  of  the 
troops  in  their  general,  of  the  different  arms 
in  each  other,  and  of  that  of  the  corps  d'ar- 
rnee  mutually.  The  presence  of  an  enemy 
on  a territory  with  the  defence  of  which 
troops  have  been  entrusted  naturally  di- 
minishes or  destroys  this  confidence,  and 
nothing  can  restore  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  (the  confidence)  increases  with  the  troops 
who  penetrate  into  the  enemy’s  territory ; 
desertion  to  their  own  homes  becomes  im- 
possible ; the  soldier,  far  from  his  own 
fireside,  in  the  midst  of  the  enemy’s  ter- 
ritory, surrounded  by  people  who  speak  a 
language  unknown  to  him,  and  who  are  some- 
times in  a state  of  insurrection,  closes  up 
to  his  colours,  the  army  becomes  better. 
Thus,  generally  speaking,  armies  fight  less 
valiantly  on  their  own  than  on  the  enemy’s 
territory. 

Is  it  really  true  that  England 
bates  the  idea  of  a certain  propor- 
tion of  the  population  being  charged 


10  The  Marquis  de  Chambray,  Philosophic  de  la  Guerre. 
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as  a matter  of  duty  with  the  task 
of  bearing  arms  in  defence  of  the 
country  ? If  so,  how  comes  it  that 
the  conditions  imposed  by  the 
Jersey  Militia  Bill  as  a set-off  for 
the  continuance  of  the  annual 
subsidy  are : ‘ That  all  inhabitants 
(qucere  women),  or  British  subjects 
eno-ao-ed  in  business  or  possessing 
property,  shall  be  liable  to  militia 
service  from  the  age  of  1 8 to  45,  and 
thence  to  65  in  the  reserve  This 
is  pretty  strong,  for,  even  in  Ger- 
many, liability  to  service  commences 
onlywith  the  twentieth  or  twenty- 
first  year,  and  terminates  for  the 
Landsturm  much  earlier. 

The  fact  is,  the  total  number 
of  men  would  scarcely  exceed  that 
which  we  already  have — ‘ on  paper, . 
made  up  into  three  ^separate  quasi 
organisations,  namely  the  line,  the 
militia,  the  volunteers.  General 
obligation  to  service  would  give  us 
very  nearly  the  same  kind  of  men 
in  one  body  that  are  here  made  up 
into  three ; it  is  like  the  difference 
between  saltpetre,  sulphur,  and 
charcoal  made  up  in  separate  parcels, 
or  combined  into  gunpowder. 

We  have  not  space  to  set  up  all  the 
objections  that  have  made  against 
general  obligation  to  service  and 
then  knock  them  down  again. . One 
or  two,  however,  must  be  mentioned. 
It  is  said  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  carry  it  out  in  what  are  called 
‘our  hives  of  industry,’  to  which 
' we  reply  : The  hives  of  industry  in 
Germany  contribute  fewer  men  in 
proportion  than  any  other  section  of 
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the  population,  and,  moreover,  Ger- 
man industry,  even  under  this 
dreadful  burden,  is  beginning  to 
compete  very  successfully  with 
British  industry,  which  is  free  from 
it.  Then  again  it  is  said  that  the 
emigration  from  various  parts  of 
Germany,  especially  the  eastern 
provinces  of  Prussia,  is  to  a great 
extent  if  not  wholly  due  to.  the  ex- 
action of  this  4 blood  impost. 
Well,  there  is  no  emigration  from 
Prance,  where  the  conscription  has 
long  existed,  and  the  emigration 
from  Ireland,  where  nothing  of  the 
kind  ever  existed,  is  greater  than 
from  any  part  of  Germany.  Scotland, 
too,  has  contributed  emigrants,  and 
England  is  beginning  to  do  the  same. 
The  truth  is,  emigration  and  non- 
emigration, increase  and  want  of 
growth  of  populations  depends  on 
very  different  causes  from  military 
conscription,  namely,  on  various 
details  belonging  to  the  science 
of  political  economy,  and  notably 
on  the  development  of  free  trade 
and  its  reaction  on  agriculture. 
Finally,  it  is  objected  that  it 
would  not  be  safe  for  Parliament  to 
consent  to  having  a permanently 
fixed  war  establishment.  But  surely 
with  the  Mutiny  Act  the  power 
of  voting  or  withholding  the  whole 
military  budget  in  its  hands,  Parlia- 
ment has  security  enough ; and  we 
may  add,  that  the  great  obstacle  to 
the  introduction  of  a national  system 
of  organisation  and  to  real  economy 
of  every  kind  is  precisely  the  want 
of  permanence  and  simplicity. 
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IF  a thoughtful  English  peasant- 
woman  rejoiced  that  in  her 
house  a son  was  born,  it  would  be, 
not  because  ‘she  had  gotten  a child 
from  the  Lord,’  but  a thanksgiving 
that  it  was  not  a girl.  That  most 
natural  thanksgiving  of  the  He- 
brew woman  is  too  rarely  heard  in 
the  rural  cottage,  situated  though 
it  may  be  in  the  midst  of  meadows 
and  fields  abounding  with  the  fat  of 
the  earth.  The  fact  that  a fresh 
being  has  entered  upon  life,  with 
all  its  glorious  possibilities,  is  not  a 
subject  for  joy. 

‘ Well,  John,’  the  farmer  says  to 
his  man,  ‘ your  wife  has  been  con- 
fined, hasn’t  she  ? How’s  the  young 
one  ? ’ 

‘ Aw,  sir,  a’  be  main  weak  an’ 
picked,  an’  like  to  go  bade — thank 
God ! ’ replies  the  labourer  with  in- 
tense satisfaction,  especially  if  he 
has  two  or  three  children  already. 
‘ Picked  ’ means  thin,  sharp-fea- 
tured, wasted,  emaciated.  ‘ To  go 
back  ’ is  to  die.  The  man  does  not 
like  to  say  ‘ die,’  therefore  he  puts 
it  to  go  back — i.e .,  whence  it  came ; 
from  the  unknown.  Yet,  with  all 
this  hard  indifference,  the  labourer 
is  as  fond  of  his  children  as  anyone 
else.  The  ‘ ego  ’ that  utters  those 
apparently  heartless  words  is  not 
the  real  man,  it  is  the  ‘ ego  ’ pro- 
duced .by  long  experience  of  the 
hardships  of  poverty;  of  coarse 
fare,  rude  labour,  exposure.  After 
all,  it  is  in  a spirit  of  tenderness 
towards  the  infant  that  the  parent 
half  desires  it  to  die.  The  real 
‘ ego,’  the  true  man,  delights  as  all 
humanity  does  in  watching  the 
growth  of  the  tiny  limbs,  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  instincts  into  mind, 
and  the  first  employment  of  that 
mind.  He  feels  as  Marguerite  in 
Faust  felt,  tending  the  babe — ‘ the 
holiest  of  all  joys.’  But  life  is  very, 
very  hard,  and  circumstances  push 
him  out  of  himself.  Still  more  do 


these  hardships  tell  upon  his  wife; 
and  so  it  is,  knowing  what  her  sex 
have  to  go  through,  that  she  wel- 
comes a boy  more  than  a girl.  An 
aged  agricultural  woman  said,  she 
would  sooner  have  seven  boys  than 
one  girl ; for  the  former  when  they 
became  lads  went  out,  and  earned 
their  own  living,  but  the  girls  you 
never  knew  when  they  were  got  rid 
of — they  were  always  coming  back. 
This  expressed  the  practical  view  of 
the  matter.  But  supposing  that  the 
child  should  prove  a girl ; it  must 
not  be  imagined  that  it  receives  any 
ruder  treatment  in  mere  infancy 
than  a boy  would  have  had.  In 
early  infancy  children  have  no  sex. 
But  the  poor  mother  has  her  trials. 
Though  in  the  midst  of  a country 
teeming  with  milk,  it  is  often  with 
the  utmost  difficulty  that  she  can 
obtain  any  for  her  babe,  if  Nature 
shall  have  rendered  her  dependent 
upon  artificial  supply.  This  has  be- 
come especially  the  case  of  late  years, 
now  that  so  much  milk  is  sent  to 
London,  instead  of  being  retained 
in  the  dairy  for  the  manufacture  of 
butter  and  cheese.  So  that,  it  ac- 
tually happens  that  the  poor  mother 
in  the  courts  of  the  metropolis  can 
obtain  milk  easier  than  her  far-away 
sister  in  those  fabulous  fields  which 
the  city  woman  has  never  seen, 
and,  perhaps,  never  will.  Often  in 
arable  districts  there  are  scarcely 
any  cows  kept.  No  one  cares  to 
retail  a pennyworth  of  milk.  It  is 
only  by  favour,  through  the  interest 
taken  by  some  farmer’s  wife,  that  it 
can  be  got. 

Very  few  agricultural  women 
have  a medical  man  present  at  their 
confinement ; they  usually  entrust 
themselves  to  the  care  of  some 
village  nurse,  who  has  a repu- 
tation for  skill  in  such  matters,  but 
no  scientifically  acquired  knowledge, 
— who  proceeds  by  rule  of  thumb. 
The  doctor — almost  always  the 
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parish  doctor,  though  sometimes  the 
olub  officer— is  not  called  in  till  after 
the  delivery.  The  poor  woman  will 
frequently  come  downstairs  on  the 
fourth  day ; and  it  is  to  this  disre- 
gard of  proper  precautions  that  the 
clistortions  of  figure  and  many  of 
the  illnesses  of  poor  agricultural 
women  are  attributable.  Nothing 
but  the  severe  training  they  have 
gone  through  from  childhood  up- 
wards— the  exposure  to  all  kinds  of 
weather— the  life  in  the  open  air, 
the  physical  strength  induced  by 
labour,  can  enable  them  to  support 
the  strain  upon  the  frame  caused  by 
so  quickly  endeavouring  to  resume 
their  household  duties.  It  is  pro- 
bably this  reserve  of  strength  which 
enables  them  to  recover  from  so 
serious  a matter  so  quickly.  Cer- 
tain it  is  that  very  few  die  from 
confinement;  and  yet,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  middle  class  of 
society,  almost  every  precaution  and 
every  luxury  by  them  deemed  ne- 
eessary  is  omitted.  Of  course,  in 
some  instances,  agricultural  women 
whose  husbands  have,  perhaps, 
worked  for  one  master  from  boy- 
hood, receive  much  more  attention 
than  here  indicated— wines,  jellies, 
meat,  and  so  on — but  the  majority 
have  to  rely  upon  the  tender  mercies 
of  the  parish.  It  has  been  often 
remarked  that  the  labourer,  let  him 
be  in  receipt  of  what  wages  he  will, 
makes  no  provision  for  this,  the 
most  serious  and  interesting  of  all 
‘domestic  events.  Though  it  can  be 
foreseen  for  months,  he  does  not  save 
a single  sovereign.  He  does  not 
consider  it  in  the  least  shameful 
to  receive  parish  relief  on  these  oc- 
casions ; he  leaves  his  partner 
entirely  to  the  mercy  of  strangers, 
and  were  it  not  for  the  clergyman’s 
wife,  she  would  frequently  be  with- 
out sympathy.  There  are  no  mat- 
ters in  which  so  much  practical 
good  is  accomplished  by  the  wives 
of  the  rural  clergy  as  in  these  con- 
finements of  the  poor  women  in 
their  parishes.  It  is  a matter  pecu- 
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liarly  within  their  sphere,  and,  to 
their  honour  be  it  spoken,  one 
which  they  carry  out  to  the  utmost 
of  their  ability. 

A cottage  is  at  best  a wretched 
place  to  be  ill  in.  It  is  a marvel 
how  many  poor  women  escape  at  all, 
from  the  close  atmosphere  of  the 
low-pitched  holes  in  which  they 
are  confined.  It  is  a wonder  that, 
among  the  many  schemes  of  phil- 
anthropy which  have  attracted  at- 
tention of  late  years,  something 
has  not  been  done  for  these  poor 
creatures.  Why  should  not  every 
large  village  or  cluster  of  villages- 
there  are  often  three  or  four  within 
a mile  or  two — have  their  lying-in 
hospitals,  on  the  cottage  hospital 
system  ? Scarcely  any  parish  but 
has  its  so-called  charities;  money 
left  by  misguided  but  benevolent 
persons,  for  the  purpose  of  annual 
distribution  in  small  doles  of  groats, 
or  loaves,  or  blankets.  Often  there 
is  a piece  of  land  called  Poor  s 
Mead,’  or  some  similar  name,  which 
has  been  devised  like  this,  the  an- 
nual rent  from  it  to  be  applied  for 
the  poor.  As  it  is,  the  benefit  from 
these  charities  is  problematical.  If 
they  were  combined,  and  the  aggre? 
gate  funds  applied  to  maintain  a 
lying-in  hospital  for  the  district,  a 
real  and  efficient  good  would  be  ar- 
rived at.  But  of  all  places,  villages 
are  neglected.  Let  it  be  drainage, 
water  supply,  allotments — anything 
and  everything ; the  villages  go  on 
as  they  may,  the  fault  being  the 
absence  of  local  authority.  There 
are  plenty  of  gentlemen  ready  and 
willing  to  take  part  in  and  advance 
such  schemes,  but  there  is  no  com- 
bination. Spontaneous  combination 
is  uncertain  in  its  operation.  If 
there  were  some  system  of  village 
self-government,  these  wants  would 
be  soon  supplied.  It  is  true  that 
there  is  the  Union  Workhouse.  A 
poor  woman  can  go  to  the  work- 
house  ; but  is  it  right,  is  it  desirable 
from  any  point  of  view,  that  decent 
women  should  be  driven  to  the 
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workhouse  at  such  times  ? As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  is  only  the  unfor- 
tunates who  have  illegitimate  chil- 
dren that  use  the  workhouse  lying- 
in  wards.  Such  an  institution  as 
has  been  suggested  would  be  gladly 
welcomed  by  the  agricultural  poor. 
Most  cottages  have  but  two  bed- 
rooms, some  only  one;  abetter  class 
of  cottage  is  now  being  gradually 
erected  with  three,  but  even  in  these 
the  third  is  very  small.  Now,  take 
the  case  of  a labouring  man  with 
seven  or  eight  children,  and  living  in 
a cottage  with  two  bed-rooms,  and 
whose  wife  is  confined ; and  let  it  be 
remembered  that  large  families  are 
common  amongst  this  class.  The 
wife  must  certainly  have  one  room  to 
herself  and  her  attendant.  The 
father,  then,  and  his  children  must 
crowd  into  the  other,  or  sleep  as  they 
can  on  the  ground-floor.  In  the 
case  of  nearly  grown-up  children 
the  overcrowding  is  a serious  matter. 
The  relief  afforded  by  a lying-in 
hospital  would  be  immense;  and  the 
poor  woman  herself  would  be  re- 
stored to  her  family  with  her  health 
firmly  re-established,  whereas  now 
she  often  lingers  in  a sickly  state 
for  months. 

In  the  soft,  warm  summer-time, 
when  the  Midsummer  hum  of  the 
myriads  of  insects  in  the  air  sheds 
a drowsy  harmony  over  the  tree- 
tops,  the  field-faring  woman  goes 
out  to  haymaking,  and  leaves 
her  baby  in  the  shade  by  the 
hedge-side.  A wooden  sheepcage, 
turned  upside  down  and  filled  with 
new-made  hay,  forms  not  at  all 
a despicable  cradle;  and  here  the 
little  thing  lies  on  its  back  and 
inhales  the  fresh  pure  air,  and  feels 
the  warmth  of  the  genial  sun, 
cheered  from  time  to  time  by  visits 
from  its  busy  mother.  Perhaps 
this  is  the  only  true  poetry  of  the 
hayfield,  so  much  talked  of  and 
praised.  The  mother  works  with 
her  rake,  or  with  a shorter,  smaller 
prong ; and  if  it  is  a large  farm,  the 
women  are  kept  as  much  as  possible 


together,  for  their  strength  and  1 
skill  will  not  allow  them  to  work 
at  the  same  pace  as  the  men,  and  if 
they  work  in  company  the  one  hin- 
ders the  other.  A man  can  do  the 
work  of  two  women,  and  do  it  bet- 
ter in  every  way,  besides  being 
capable  of  the  heavier  tasks  of 
pitching,  cock-making,  &c.,  which  ' ■{ 
the  women  cannot  manage.  Be- 
fore the  haymaking  machines  and 
horse-rakes  came  into  vogue,  it 
was  not  uncommon  to  see  as  many 
as  twenty  women  following  each 
other  in  echelon , turning  a ‘ wallow/ 
or  shaking  up  the  green  swathes  left 
by  the  mowers.  Farmers  were  ob- 
liged to  employ  them,  but  were 
never  satisfied  with  their  work, 
which  was  the  dearest  they  paid 
for.  Somehow,  there  was  no  finish 
to  it.  Large  numbers  of  women 
still  work  in  the  hayfield,  but  they 
are  not  used  in  gangs  so  much  as 
formerly,  but  distributed  about  to 
do  light  jobs  for  which  a man  can- 
not be  spared,  and  in  these  they  are 
useful.  The  pay  used  to  be  ten- 
pence  a day  ; now  it  is  one  shilling 
and  a pint  of  beer  per  day,  and 
in  some  places  fifteenpence.  The 
Arcadian  innocence  of  the  hay- 
field, sung  by  the  poets,  is  the  most 
barefaced  fiction ; for  those  times 
are  the  rural  saturnalia,  and  the 
broadest  and  coarsest  of  jokes 
and  insinuations  are  freely  circu- 
lated ; nor  does  it  always  stop  at 
language  only,  provided  the  master 
be  out  of  sight.  Matrons  and  young 
girls  alike  come  in  for  an  equal  share . 
of  this  rude  treatment,  and  are  quite 
a match  for  the  men  in  the  force  of 
compliment.  The  women  leave 
work  an  hour  or  so  before  the  men, 
except  when  there  is  a press,  and 
the  farmer  is  anxious  to  get  in  the 
hay  before  a storm  comes.  It  is 
not  that  the  hayfield  itself  origi- 
nates this  coarseness,  but  this  is 
almost  the  only  time  of  the  year 
when  the  labouring  classes  work 
together  in  large  numbers.  A great 
deal  of  farm- work  is  comparatively 
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solitary  ; in  harvest  droves  of  people 
are  collected  together,  and  the  in- 
herent vulgarity  conies  out  more 
strongly.  At  the  wheat-harvest 
the  women  go  reaping,  and  exceed- 
ingly hard  they  work  at  it.  There  is 
no  harder  work  done  under  the  sun 
than  reaping,  if  it  is  well  followed 
up.  From  earliest  dawn  to  latest 
night  they  swing  the  sickles,  stay- 
ing with  their  husbands,  and  bro- 
thers, and  friends  till  the  moon 
silvers  the  yellow  corn.  The  reason 
is  because  reaping  is  piecework,  and 
not  paid  by  the  day,  so  that  the 
longer  and  the  harder  they  work 
the  more  money  is  earned.  In  this 
a man’s  whole  family  can  assist. 
His  wife,  his  grown-up  sons  and 
daughters  cut  the  corn,  the  younger 
ones  can  carry  it  and  aid  in  various 
ways. 

it  is  wonderful  how  the  men 
stand  the  excessive  and  continuous 
labour;  it  is  still  more  wonderful 
how  the  women  endure  it,  trying  as 
it  is  to  the  back.  It  is  the  hottest 
season  of  the  year — the  early  au- 
tumn ; the  sun  burns  and  scorches, 
and  the  warm  wind  gives  no  relief ; 
even  the  evenings  are  close  and 
sultry.  The  heated  earth  reflects 
the  rays,  and  the  straw  is  dry  and 
warm  to  the  touch.  The  standing 
corn,  nearly  as  high  as  the  reaper, 
keeps  off  the  breeze,  if  there  is  any, 
from  her  brow.  Grasping  the  straw 
continuously  cuts  and  wounds  the 
hand,  and  even  gloves  will  hardly 
give  perfect  protection.  The  wo- 
man’s bare  neck  is  turned  to  the 
colour  of  tan;  her  thin  muscular 
arms  bronze  right  up  to  the  shoulder. 
Short  time  is  allowed  for  refresh- 
ment; right  through  the  hottest 
part  of  the  day  they  labour.  It  is 
remarkable  that  none,  or  very  few, 
cases  of  sunstroke  occur.  Cases 
of  vertigo  and  vomiting  are  fre- 
quent, but  pass  off  in  a few  hours. 
Large  quantities  of  liquor  are  taken 
to  sustain  the  frame  weakened  by 
perspiration. 

When  night  does  arrive,  even 


then  the  task  is  not  over,  for  they 
have  to  carry  home  on  their  heads 
the  bundle  of  wheat  gleamed  by  the 
smaller  children,  and  perhaps  walk 
two  miles  to  the  cottage.  This  is 
indeed  work  for  a woman  still  suck- 
ling her  child.  It  is  not  easy  to 
calculate  what  a woman  earns  at 
such  seasons,  because  they  rarely 
work  on  their  own  account : either 
the  father  or  the  husband  receives 
the  wages  in  a lump  with  his  own  ; 
but  it  cannot  be  much  less  than  that 
earned  by  a man ; for  at  these  times 
they  work  with  a will,  and  they  do 
not  at  the  haymaking.  While  reap- 
ing  the  baby  is  nestled  downon  aheap 
of  coats  or  shawls  under  the  shelter 
of  the  shocks  of  corn,  which  form 
a little  hut  for  it,  and,  as  in  the 
hayfield,  is  watched  by  one  of  the 
children.  Often  three  or  four 
women  will  place  their  babies  close 
together,  and  leave  one  great  girl  in 
charge  of  the  whole,  which  is  an 
economy,  releasing  other  children 
for  work ; for  the  hayfield  and  the 
.corn-harvest  are  the  labourer’s  gold- 
mine. There  is  not  so  much  rough 
joking  in  the  cornfield  ; they  do  not 
work  so  close  together,  and  the 
husband  or  father  is  near  at  hand  ; 
neither  is  there  time  nor  inclination 
in  the  midst  of  such  severe  labour,  to 
which  haymaking  is  play. 

Harvest-homes  are  going  out  of 
fashion.  After  one  of  these  feasts 
there  was  often  much  that  was  objec- 
tionable ; and,  wherever  possible, 
farmers  have  abolished  them,  giving 
a small  sum  of  money  instead ; but  in 
places  the  labourers  grumble  greatly 
at  the  change,  preferring  the  bacon 
and  the  beer,  and  the  unrestrained 
licence.  It  is  noticeable  how  the 
women  must  have  their  tea.  If  it  is 
far  from  home,  the  children  collect 
sticks,  and  a fire  is  made  in  a corner 
of  the  field,  and  the  kettle  boiled  ; 
and  about  four  o’clock’they  take  a cup 
in  company — always  weak  tea,  with 
a little  brown  sugar  and  no  milk, 
and  usually  small  pieces  of  bread 
sopped  in  it,  especially  by  the  elder 
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women.  Tea  is  largely  used  by  the 
agricultural  labourers,  though  it 
does  not  by  any  means  prevent 
them  from  indulging  in  beer.  Snuff 
is  not  taken  by  the  women  half  so 
much  as  formerly,  though  some  of 
the  old  ones  are  very  fond  of  it. 

As  soon  as  ever  the  child  is  old 
enough  to  crawl  about,  it  is  sure  to 
get  out  into  the  road  and  roll  in 
the  dust.  It  is  a curious  fact  that 
the  agricultural  children,  with  every 
advantage  of  green  fields  and  wide 
open  downs, always  choose  the  dusty 
hard  road  to  play  in.  They  are 
free  to  wander  as  they  list  over 
mead  and  leaze,  and  pluck  the 
flowers  out  of  the  hedges,  and  idle 
by  the  brooks,  all  the  year  round, 
the  latter  part  of  the  spring,  when 
the  grass  is  nearly  fit  for  mowing, 
only  excepted.  Yet,  excepting  a 
few  of  the  elder  boys  birdnesting, 
it  is  the  rarest  thing  to  meet  a 
troop  of  children  in  the  fields  ; but 
there  they  are  in  the  road,  the 
younger  ones  sprawling  in  the  dust, 
their  naked  limbs  kicking  it  up  in 
clouds,  and  the  bigger  boys  clam- 
bering about  in  the  hedge-mound 
bounding  the  road,  making  gaps, 
splashing  in  the  dirty  water  of  the 
ditches.  Hardy  young  dogs  one 
and  all.  Their  food  is  of  the  rudest 
and  scantiest,  chiefly  weak  tea, 
without  milk,  sweetened  with  moist 
sugar,  and  hunches  of  dry  bread, 
sometimes  with  a little  lard,  or,  for 
a treat,  with  treacle.  Butter  is 
scarcely  ever  used  in  the  agri- 
cultural labourer’s  cottage.  It  is 
too  dear  by  far,  and  if  he  does  buy 
fats,  he  believes  in  the  fats  ex- 
pressed from  meats,  and  prefers 
lard  or  dripping.  Children  are 
frequently  fed  with  bread  and  cheap 
sugar  spread  on  it.  This  is  much 
cheaper  than  butter.  Sometimes 
they  get  a bit  of  cheese  or  bacon, 
but  not  often,  and  a good  deal  of 
strong  cabbage,  soddened  with  pot- 
liquor.  The  elder  boys  get  a little 
beer ; the  young  girls  none,  save 
perhaps  a sip  from  their  inother’s 
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pint,  in  summer.  This  is  what 
they  have  to  build  up  a frame  on 
capable  of  sustaining  heat  and  cold, 
exposure,  and  a life  of  endless 
labour.  The  boys  it  seems  to  suit, 
for  they  are  generally  tolerably 
plump,  though  always  very  short 
for  their  age.  Frequently  teams  of 
powerful  horses  drawing  immense 
loads  of  hay  or  straw  may  be  seen 
on  the  highway,  in  the  charge  of  a 
boy  who  does  not  look  ten  years 
old,  judged  by  the  town  standard, 
but  who  is  really  fifteen.  These 
short,  broad,  stout  lads,  look  able 
to  stand  anything,  and  in  point 
of  fact  do  stand  it,  from  the  kick 
of  a carter’s  heavy  boot  to  the  long 
and  bitter  winter.  If  it  is  wished 
to  breed  up  a race  of  men  literally 
‘ hard  as  nails,’  no  better  process 
could  be  devised;  but,  looked  at 
from  a mental  and  moral  point  of 
view,  there  may  be  a difference  of 
opinion. 

The  girls  do  not  appear  to  thrive 
so  well  upon  this  dietary.  They 
are  as  tall  as  the  boys,  taller 
if  anything,  considering  the  ages, 
but  thin  and  skinny,  angular  and 
bony.  At  seven  or  eight  years  old 
the  girl’s  labour  begins.  Before  that 
she  has  been  set  to  mind  the  baby, 
or  watch  the  pot,  and  to  scour  about 
the  hedges  for  sticks  for  the  fire. 
How  she  has  not  only  to  mind  the 
baby,  but  to  nurse  it ; she  carries 
it  about  with  her  in  her  arms  ; and 
really  the  infant  looks  almost  as 
large  as  herself,  and  its  weight 
compels  her  to  lean  backwards. 
She  is  left  at  home  all  day  in  charge 
of  the  baby,  the  younger  children, 
and  the  cottage.  Perhaps  a little 
bread  is  left  for  them  to  eat,  but 
they  get  nothing  more  till  the 
mother  returns  about  half-past  four, 
when,  woe  be  to  the  girl  if  the  fire 
is  not  lit,  and  the  kettle  on.  The 
girl  has  to  fetch  the  water — often  a 
hard  and  tedious  task,  for  many 
villages  have  a most  imperfect 
supply,  and  you  may  see  the  ditches 
by  the  roadside  dammed  up  to  yield 
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a little  dirty  water.  She  may  have, 
to  walk  half  a mile  to  the  brook, 
and  then  carry  the  bucket  home  as 
best  she  may,  and  repeat  the  opera- 
tion till  sufficient  has  been  acquired, 
and  when  her  mother  is  washing, 
or  still  worse  is  a washerwoman  by 
profession,  this  is  her  weary  trudge 
all  day.  Of  course  there  are  vil- 
lages where  water  is  at  hand,  and 
sometimes  too  much  of  it.  I know 
a large  village  where  the  brook 
runs  beside  the  highway,  and  you 
have  to  pass  over  a ‘ drock,  or 
small  bridge,  to  get  to  each  of  the 
cottages ; but  such  instances  are 
rare.  The  girl  has  also  to  walk 
into  the  adjacent  town  and  bring 
back  the  bread,  particularly  if  her 
mother  happens  to  be  receiving 
parish  pay.  A little  older-  at  ten 
or  eleven,  or  twelve — still  more 
skinny  and  bony  now  as  a rule,  she 
follows  her  mother  to  the  fields, 
and  learns  to  pick  up  stones  from 
the  young  mowing  grass,  and  place 
them  in  heaps  to  be  carted  away  to 
mend  drinking  places  for  cattle. 
She  learns  to  beat  clots  and  spread 
them  with  a small  prong;  she 
works  in  the  hayfield,  and  gleans 
at  the  corn-harvest.  Gleaning — 
poetical  gleaning  — is  the  most 
unpleasant  and  uncomfortable  of 
labour,  tedious,  slow,  back-aching 
work ; picking  up  ear  by  ear  the 
dropped  wheat,  searching  among 
the  prickly  stubble. 

Notwithstanding  all  her  labour, 
and  the  hardship  she  has  to  en- 
dure — coarse  fare,  and  churlish 
treatment  at  the  hands  of  those 
who  should  love  her  most  the 
little  agricultural  girl  still  retains 
some  of  that  natural  inclination 
towards  the  pretty  and  romantic  in- 
herent in  the  sex.  In  the  spring  she 
makes  daisy  chains,  and  winds  them 
round  the  baby’s  neck ; or  with  the 
stalks  of  the  dandelion  makes  a chain 
several  feet  in  length.  She  plucks 
great  bunches  of  the  beautiful  blue- 
bell, and  of  the  purple  orchis  of 
the  meadow ; gathers  heaps  of  the 


cowslip,  and  after  playing  with 
them  a little  while,  they  are  left  to 
wither  in  the  dust  by  the  roadside, 
while  she  is  sent  two  or  three  miles 
with  her  father’s  dinner.  She 
chants  snatches  of  rural  songs, 
and  sometimes  three  or  four  to- 
gether, joining  hands,  dance  slowly 
round  and  round,  singing  slowly 
rude  rhymes,  describing  marriage — 
and  not  over  decent  some  of  these 
rhymes  are.  She  has  no  toys — not 
one  in  twenty  such  girls  ever  have 
a doll;  or,  if  they  do,  it  is  but  some 
stick  dressed  in  a rag.  Poor  things  ! 
they  need  no  artificial  dolls;  so 
soon  as  ever  they  can  lift  it,  they 
are  trusted  with  the  real  baby. 
Her  parents  probably  do  not  mean 
to  be  unkind,  and  use  makes  this 
treatment  bearable,  but  to  an  out- 
sider it  seems  unnecessarily  rough, 
and  even  brutal.  Her  mother 
shouts  at  her  in  a shrill  treble  per- 
petually ; her  father  enforces  his 
orders  with  a harsh  oath  and  a 
slap. 

The  pressure  of  hard  circum- 
stances, the  endless  battle  with 
poverty,  render  men  and  women 
both  callous  to  other’s  feelings,  and 
particularly  strict  to  those  over 
whom  they  possess  unlimited  autho- 
rity. But  the  labourer  must  not 
be  judged  too  harshly : there  is  a 
scale  in  these  matters,  a proportion 
as  in  everything  else  ; an  oath  from 
him,  and  even  a slap  on  the  ear,  is 
really  the  counterpart  of  the  frown 
and  emphasized  words  of  a father 
in  a more  fortunate  class  of  life  ; 
and  the  children  do  not  feel  it,  or 
think  it  exceptionally  cruel,  as  the 
children  of  a richer  man  would. 
Undoubtedly,  however,  it  does 
lessen  the  bond  between  child  and 
parent.  There  is  little  filial  affec- 
tion among  these  cottagers — how 
should  there  be  ? The  boy  is  driven 
away  from  home  as  early  as  pos- 
sible ; the  girl  is  made  day  by  day 
to  feel  her  fault  in  being  a girl ; to 
neither  can  the  poor  man  give,  any 
small  present,  or  any  occasional 
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treat.  What  love  there  is  lasts 
longest  between  the  mother  and  her 
daughter.  The  only  way  in  which 
a labourer  exhibits  his  affection  is 
when  another  labourer  in  authority, 
as  a carter,  ill-treats  his  boy — a too 
common  case— and  then  he  speaks 
loudly,  and  very  properly.  But 
even  in  most  serious  matters  there 
is  a strange  callousness.  I have 
known  instances  in  which  a father, 
aware  that  a criminal  assault  has 
been  attempted  by  another  labourer 
upon  a tender  child  of  twelve,  has 
refused  to  prosecute,  and  the  brutal 
offender  would  have  escaped  with- 
out the  slightest  punishment  had 
not  the  clergyman  heard  of  the 
story. 

The  slow  years  roll  by — they  are 
indeed  slow  in  an  agricultural  village 
— and  the  girl,  now  fifteen,  has  to 
go  regularly  to  work  in  the  fields ; 
that  is,  if  the  family  be  not  mean- 
time largely  increased.  She  has 
in  this  latter  case  plenty  of  work  at 
home  to  assist  her  mother.  Cot- 
tagers are  not  over-clean,  but  they 
are  not  wilfully  dirty  in  their 
houses;  and  with  a large  family 
there  is  much  washing  and  other 
domestic  matters  to  attend  to, 
which  the  mother,  now  fast  growing 
feeble,  cannot  get  through  herself. 
In  harvest  the  women  get  up  at 
four  or  earlier,  and  do  their  house- 
hold work  before  starting  for  the 
fields.  But,  perhaps,  by  this  time 
another  girl  has  grown  up  suffi- 
ciently to  nurse  baby,  mind  the 
young  ones,  and  do  slave’s  work 
generally.  Then  the  elder  daughter 
goes  to  the  fields  daily  when  there 
is  work  to  be  had.  In  arable  dis- 
tricts the  women  do  much  work, 
picking  couch  grass  — a tedious 
operation — and  hoeing.  They  never 
or  rarely  milk  now.  In  the  dead  of 
winter  there  is  nothing  for  women 
to  do.  At  this  age — fifteen  or  six- 
teen— the  girl  perhaps  goes  out  to 
service  at  some  farmhouse.  If  she 
is  fortunate  enough  to  enter  the 
house  of  one  of  the  modern  class 
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of  farmers,  it  is  a lucky  day  for  her 
when  she  begins  indoor  labour. 
It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  life  of  a 
girl  of  this  kind  in  the  old  time, 
and  not  so  long  ago,  in  the  houses 
of  the  poorer  order  of  farmers  was 
a rough  one  indeed.  But  much  of 
that  is  past,  never  to  return,  and 
our  business  is  with  the  present. 
Where  they  have  a dairy  she  has  to 
clean  the  buckets  and  milk- cans 
and  other  utensils,  to  help  turn  the 
cheeses,  and  assist  the  dairymaid 
(a  most  important  personage  this 
last)  in  all  kinds  of  ways.  The 
work  is  coarse  and  rude,  but  it  only 
lasts  a portion  of  the  day,  and  she 
has  regular  and  ample  meals.  The 
bacon  and  cheese  soon  begin  to  tell 
upon  her.  The  angular  bones  dis- 
appear, the  skinny  arms  grow  round, 
and  presently  enormously  fat — not 
much  the  prettier,  perhaps,  but  far 
more  pleasant  to  look  at.  Her  face 
loses  the  pinched  expression ; her 
cheeks  become  full,  and  round  and 
rosy;  in  every  way  her  physical 
frame  improves.  It  is  wonderful 
what  a difference  a few  months  in 
a good  farmhouse  makes  to  a girl 
of  this  kind.  She  soon  begins  to 
dress  better,  not  from  her  wages, 
for  these  are  small  enough,  and 
may  commence  as  • low  as  £4 ; but 
her  mistress  gives  her  many  things, 
and,  if  she  is  a good  girl,  buys  her 
a dress  now  and  then  ; and  with 
the  shilling  or  two  she  asks  in  ad- 
vance, she  purchases  cheap  orna- 
ments of  the  pedlar  at  the  door. 
Her  life  is  low  enough  socially — - 
it  is  almost  an  annual  round  of 
working,  eating,  and  sleeping  (no 
one  sleeps  like  a farm- wench)  ; but 
it  is  an  infinite  improvement  upon 
the  struggle  for  existence  at  the 
cottage.  She  has  no  trouble,  no 
thought,  no  care  now.  Her  mistress 
may  snap  occasionally,  her  master 
may  grumble,  and  the  dairymaid 
may  snarl ; but  there  are  no  slaps 
on  the  ear,  no  kicks,  no  going  to 
bed  supperless.  In  summer  she 
goes  out  in  the  ,afternoon  hay- 
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making  as  an  extra  hand,  hut  only 
works  a few  hours,  and  it  is  really 
only  a relaxation.  She  picks  up 
some  knowledge  of  cooking,  learns 
how  to  make  herself  useful  in  the 
house,  and  in  the  course  of  a year 
or  two,  if  moderately  sharp,  is 
capable  of  rising  a degree,  and 
obtaining  a better  salary  as  a maid- 
servant, having  nothing  to  do  with 
a dairy.  The  four  or  five  pounds 
with  which  she  commences  may  seem 
a very  low  sum,  but  the  state  of  her 
domestic  education  at  the  time  must 
he  taken  into  consideration.  She 
has  to  learn  everything.  All  the 
years  spent  in  working  in  the  cottage 
at  home  have  to  be  unlearnt— all 
the  old  habits  replaced  by  new  ones. 
After  the  first  year  or  so  her  value 
rises  considerably ; she  may  continue 
in  the  house  at  a higher  salary,  or 
go  into  the  town  as  maid-servant 
in  a tradesman’s  family.  . A large 
proportion  of  servant-girls  thus 
find  their  way  from  the  country 
into  the  town.  With  these  we  have 
nothing  further  to  do— they  are  no 
longer  field-farers.  A few  after 
several  years  learn  the  art  and 
mystery  of  butter  and  cheese,  and 
become  dairymaids ; and  then,  if 
they  are  clever,  earn  good  wages 
indeed,  fabulous  prices  are  asked  by 
them.  There  are  not,  however,  so 
many  dairymaids  as  formerly,  for 
the  small  dairies  are  getting  amal- 
gamated and  made  into  larger  ones, 
and  then  the  farmer,  if  he  makes 
butter  and  cheese,  employs  a dairy- 
man in  preference.  This  rise  to  be 
maid- servant,  or  to  be  dairymaid,  is 
the  bright  side  of  the  girl’s  career. 
There  are  darker  shades  which  must 
be  mentioned . 

The  overcrowding  in  cottages 
leads  to  what  may  be  called  an 
indifference  to  decency.  It  is  not 
that  in  families  decency  is  wantonly 
and  of  a set  purpose  disregarded, 
but  stern  necessity  leads  to  a 
coarseness  and  indelicacy  which 
hardens  the  mind  and  deadens  the 
natural  modesty  even  of  the 


best  girls.  Then  the  low  scandals 
of  the  village  talked  over  from 
cottage  to  cottage,  the  rude  jokes 
of  the  hayfield,  the  general  loose- 
ness and  indifference  which  prevail 
as  to  morality,  all  prepare  the  girl 
for  the  too  common  fall.  It  she 
remains  at  home  and  works  in  the 
fields  after  the  age  of  fifteen,  unless 
uncommonly  strong-minded,  it  is 
an  open  question  whether  she  will  or 
will  not  succumb.  If  she  goes  into 
a farmhouse  as  servant,  the  chances 
are  in  favour  of  her  escaping 
temptation.  But  in  farmhouses  she 
may  also  sometimes  run  into  the 
very  jaws  of  danger.  _ It  is  not 
uncommon  in  some  districts  for 
young  labourers  to  sleep  in  the 
house,  one  or  two  who  milk  and 
have  to  be  on  the  spot  early.  These 
take  their  supper  in  the  kitchen  or 
the  brewhouse, . and,  despite  the 
strictest  precautions  on  the  part  of 
the  mistress,  enjoy  plenty  of  oppor- 
tunities for  flirting  with  the  gmb 
Young,  full  of  animal  spirits,  giddy, 
and  ignorant,  she  thinks  no  harm 
of  a romp,  and  finally  falls,  and  has 
to  leave  her  service.  If  a little 
may  be  said  in  favour  of  the  poor 
girls,  not  a word  can  be  said  in 
favour  of  the  agricultural  _ men, 
who  are  immoral  almost  without 
exception,  and  will  remain  so  until 
a better-educated  generation  with 
more  self-respect  arises.  The  num- 
ber of  poor  girls,  from  fifteen  to 
five-and-twenty,  in  agricultural 
parishes  who  have  illegitimate 
offspring  is  extremely  large,  and  is 
illustrated  by  the  fact  that,  out  of 
the  marriages  that  take  place  and 
agricultural  poor  are  a marrying 
class— scarcely  any  occur  until  the 
condition  of  the  girl  is  too  manifest 
to  be  any  longer  concealed.  In- 
stances could  be  mentioned  where 
the  clergyman’s  wife,  with  a view 
to  check  the  immorality  around  her 
has  offered  a reward  of  a piece  of 
furniture  to  the  first  married  woman 
who  does  not  bear  a child  till  nine 
months  after  marriage ; the  custom 
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being  within  three  months.  The 
frequency  of  the  appeals  to  the 
petty  sessions  in  rural  districts  for 
orders  of  contribution  by  young 
unmarried  girls  also  illustrates  the 
prevalent  immorality.  Of  late  the 
magistrates  have  taken  the  line  of 
ordering  contributions  on  a higher 
scale,  on  the  grounds  that  the 
labourer  earns  larger  wages,  and 
that  the  cost  of  living  has  risen, 
and  also  as  a check  upon  the  men. 
This  well-intentioned  step  has  had 
the  precisely  opposite  effect  to  what 
was  wished.  The  labourer  with 
higher  wages  does  not  feel  the 
demand  upon  his  pocket  but  very 
little  more.  The  cost  of  living  in 
rural  outlying  districts  has  risen 
only  to  a very  trifling  degree — barely 
perceptible,  in  fact.  Bread  is  cheap 
— that  is  the  staple — rents  are  the 
same,  and  there  are  more  allot- 
ments than  ever,  making  vegetables 
more  easy  to  obtain.  The  result, 
therefore,  is  this,  that  the  girl  feels 
she  can  sin  with  comparative  im- 
munity. She  is  almost  sure  to  get 
her  order  (very  few  such  appeals 
are  refused) ; let  this  be  supple- 
mented with  some  aid  from  the 
parish,  and  she  is  none  the  worse 
off  than  before,  for  there  is  no  pre- 
judice against  employing  her  in 
the  fields.  Should  her  fall  take 
place  with  some  young  farmer’s 
son  from  whom  she  may  get  a larger 
contribution  in  private,  or  by  order 
of  the  magistrates,  she  is  really 
and  truly  in  a pecuniary  sense 
better  off  than  she  was  before,  for 
she  has  a certain  fixed  income.  The 
evil  is  aggravated  by  the  new  law, 
which  enables  the  order  to  be  ex- 
tended over  a longer  term  of  years 
than  formerly,  so  that  for  fifteen 
years  is  a common  thing.  If  it  is 
decided  to  recognise  immorality, 
and  to  provide  against  the  woman 
being  unduly  injured  by  it,  then 
these  orders  are  certainly  the  cor- 
rect procedure  ; but  if  it  is  desired 
to  suppress  it,  then  they  are  a total 
failure.  The  girl  who  has  had  an 


illegitimate  child  is  thought  very 
little  the  worse  of  by  her  friends 
and  her  own  class,  especially  if  her 
seducer  is  a man  who  can  afford  to 
pay  for  it — that  is  the  grand  point. 
If  she  is  fool  enough  to  yield  to  a 
man  who  is  badly  off,  she  may  be 
jeered  at  as  a fool,  but  rarely  repri- 
manded as  a sinner,  not  even  by 
her  own  mother.  Such  things  are 
not  looked  upon  by  the  rural  poor 
as  sins,  but  as  accidents  of  their 
condition. 

It  is  easy  to  be  l&rd  upon  the 
poor  girls,  but  consider  their  train- 
ing. Many  of  them  cannot  read  or 
write ; how  many  even  sew  well  ? 
The  cottage  girl  is  always  a poor 
hand  at  her  needle,  and  has  to  be 
taught  by  the  elder  servants  when 
she  first  goes  into  her  place.  Ac- 
customed from  childhood  to  what 
would  be  considered  abominable 
indecency  in  a higher  class  of  life  ; 
constantly  hearing  phrases  which  it 
is  impossible  to  allude  to  ; running 
wild  about  the  lanes  and  fields  with 
stalwart  young  men  coarser  and 
ruder  than  those  at  home ; seeing 
other  girls  none  the  worse  off,  and 
commiserated  with  rather  than 
condemned,  what  wonder  is  it  if  the 
natural  result  takes  place  ? The 
fairs  have  been  credited  with  much 
of  the  mischief,  and  undoubtedly 
they  are  productive  of  evil ; but  if 
they  were  abolished,  the  average 
would  in  all  probability  remain 
about  the  same.  The  evil  is  in- 
herent, and  does  not  depend  upon 
circumstances.  It  is  the  outcome 
of  a long  series  of  generations ; it 
cannot  be  overcome  in  a decade. 
Education  will  do  much,  but  not 
all.  Youth  is  always  led  by  the 
tone  of  the  elder  people.  Until  the 
tone  of  the  parent  is  improved,  the 
conduct  of  the  young  will  remain 
much  the  same.  The  more  distant 
a parish  from  a town,  the  more 
outlying  and  strictly  agricultural, 
and  therefore  stagnant,  the  greater 
the  immorality.  It  is  the  one  blot 
upon  the  character  of  the  agricul- 
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tural  poor.  They  are  not  thieves, 
they  are  not  drunkards  ; if  they  do 
drink  they  are  harmless,  and  it 
evaporates  in  shouting  and  slang. 
They  are  not  riotous ; but  the  im- 
morality cannot  be  gainsaid.  No 
specific  cure  for  this  state  of  things 
can  be  devised : it  must  slowly 

work  itself  out  under  the  gradual 
pressure  of  an  advancing  social  state. 
It  will  be  slow  ; for,  up  to  the  pre- 
sent, the  woman  has  had  but  a 
small  share  of  the  benefit  that  has 
befallen  the  labourer  through  higher 
wages.  If  higher  wages  mainly  go 
for  drink,  the  wife  at  home  is  not 
much  the  better.  'The  women  say 
themselves  they  are  no  better  off. 

If  the  girl  at  eighteen  or  twenty 
— in  most  agricultural  marriages 
the  girls  are  very  young — is  fortu- 
nate enough  to  have  placed  her 
faith  in  a man  who  redeems  his 
word,  then  comes  the  difficulty  of 
the  cottage  and  the  furniture  to  fill 
it.  Cottages  are  often  difficult  to 
find,  especially  anywhere  near  a 
man’s  work,  which  is  the  great  ob- 
ject. The  furniture  required  is  not 
much,  but  there  must  be  some.  The 
labourer  does  not  deal  much  with 
the  town  furniture- dealer.  A great 
deal  of  the  furniture  in  cottages 
has  been  picked  up  at  the  sales  of 
farmers  on  quitting  their  tenancies. 
Such  are  the  old  chairs,  the  formal 
sideboards,  and  eight-day  clocks 
standing  in  tall,  square  oaken  cases 
by  the  staircase  in  the  cottage. 
Such,  too,  are  the  great  wooden 
bedsteads  of  oak  or  maple  upstairs  ; 
and  from  the  same  source  come 
the  really  good  feather-beds  and 
blankets.  The  women — especially 
the  elder  women  — go  to  great 
trouble,  and  pinch  themselves,  to 
find  a way  of  purchasing  a good 
bed,  and  set  no  small  pride  upon  it. 
These  old  oaken  bedsteads,  and 
sideboards,  and  chairs  have  per- 
haps been  in  the  farmhouse  for 
three  or  four  generations,  and  are 
at  last  sold  because  the  final  repre- 
sentative of  the  family  is  imbued 


with  modern  ideas,  and  quits  farm- 
ing for  trade.  The  cottagers  always 
attend  sales  like  this,  and  occa- 
sionally get  hold  of  good  bargains, 
and  so  it  is  that  really  good  sub- 
stantial furniture  may  often  be 
found  in  the  possession  of  the  bet- 
ter class  of  labourers.  The  old 
people  accumulate  these  things,  and 
when  their  sons  or  daughters  marry, 
can  generally  spare  a few  chairs,  a 
bedstead  and  bed,  and  with  a little 
crockery  from  other  relations,  and 
a few  utensils  bought  in  the  ad- 
jacent town,  the  cottage  is  fur- 
nished sufficiently  well  for  a couple 
whose  habits  are  necessarily  simple. 
After  marriage  the  hard  work  of  the 
woman’s  life  really  begins — work 
compared  with  which  her  early  ex- 
perience at  home  is  nothing ; and 
many,  if  they  have  left  situations 
in  farmhouses,  deeply  regret  the 
change.  The  labourer  can  hardly 
be  expected  to  feel  the  more  exalted 
sentiments ; and  if  in  the  upper 
classes  even  it  is  said  that  romance 
ends  with  marriage,  it  is  doubly, 
literally  true  of  the  agricultural 
poor.  In  addition  to  her  household 
work,  she  has  to  labour  in  the  fields, 
or  to  wash — perhaps  worse  than  the 
former  alternative ; and  after  a 
while  her  husband,  too  commonly 
wearying  of  his  home,  in  which  he 
finds  nothing  but  a tired  woman 
and  troublesome  children,  leaves 
her  for  the  public-house,  and  con- 
sumes two-thirds  of  their  slender 
income  in  beer.  The  attachment  of 
the  woman  for  her  husband  lasts 
longer  than  that  of  the  man  for  the 
woman.  Even  when  he  has  be- 
come a confirmed  drunkard,  and 
her  life  with  incessant  labour  has 
become  a burden  to  her,  she  will 
struggle  on,  striving  to  get  bread 
for  the  children  and  the  rent  for  the 
landlord.  She  knows  that  as  even- 
ing comes  on,  instead  of  sitting 
down  to  rest,  her  duty  will  be  to 
go  down  to  the  public-house  and 
wait  till  it  pleases  her  lord  and 
master  to  try  to  stagger  home,  and 
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then  to  guide  his  clumsy  steps  to 
the  threshold.  Of  course  there  are 
wives  who  become  as  bad  as  their 
husbands,  who  drink,  or  do  worse, 
and  neglect  their  homes,  but  they 
are  the  exception.  As  a rule,  the 
woman,  once  married,  does  her  best 
to  keep  her  home  together. 

The  wife  of  the  labourer  does  nojt 
get  her  shins  smashed  with  heavy 
kicks  from  hobnailed  boots,  such  as 
the  Lancashire  ruffians  administer ; 
but,  although  serious  wife-beating 
cases  are  infrequent,  there  are  few 
women  who  escape  an  occasional 
blow  from  their  husbands.  Most 
of  them  get  a moderate  amount  of 
thrashing  in  the  course  of  their 
lives,  and  take  it  much  as  they  take 
the  hardships  and  poverty  of  their 
condition,  as  a necessity  not  to  be 
escaped.  The  labourer  is  not  down- 
right brutal  to  his  wife,  but  he  cer- 
tainly thinks  he  has  a right  to 
chastise  her  when  she  displeases 
him.  Once  in  authority,  the  la- 
bourer is  stern,  hard,  and  incon- 
siderate of  the  feelings  of  others, 
and  he  is  in  authority  in  his  own 
cottage.  The  wife  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  such  treatment  more  or 
less  from  her  childhood ; she  has 
been  slapped  and  banged  about  at 
home,  and  therefore  thinks  com- 
paratively little  of  a blow  from  her 
husband’s  hand.  The  man  does  not 
mean  it  so  brutally  as  it  appears  to 
outsiders.  This  semi-wife-beating 
js  only  too  prevalent. 

Does  the  incessant  labour  under- 
gone by  an.  agricultural  woman  re- 
sult in  ill  effects  to  her  physical 
frame  ? The  day-work  in  the  fields, 
the  haymaking,  and  such  labour  as 
is  paid  for  by  the  day  and  not  by 
the  piece,  cannot  do  any  injury,  for 
it  is  light,  and  the  hours  are  short. 
In  some  districts  the  women  do  not 
come  before  half-past  eight,  and 
leave  a little  after  four,  and  they 
have  a long  hour  out  for  dinner. 
It  is  the  piecework  of  the  corn- 
harvest  that  tries  the  frame,  when 
work  begins  at  sunrise  or  shortly 


after,  and  lasts  till  the  latest  twi- 
light, and  when  it  is  work,  real 
muscular  strain.  This  cannot  but 
leave  its  mark.  Otherwise  the  field 
is  not  injurious  to  the  woman  so 
far  as  the  labour  is  concerned,  and 
the  exposure  is  not  so  great  as  has 
been  supposed,  because  women  are 
scarcely  ever  expected  to  work  in 
wet  weather.  The  worst  of  the  ex- 
posure is  probably  endured  upon 
the  arable  fields  in  the  bitter  winds 
of  spring ; but  this  does  not  last 
very  long.  In  what  way  field-la- 
bour is  degrading  to  the  women  it 
is  difficult  to  understand.  The 
only  work  of  a disgusting  nature 
now  performed  by  women  is  the 
beating  of  clots  on  pasture-land,  and 
that  is  quickly  over.  After  all 
there  is  nothing  so  very  dreadful  in 
it.  Stone-picking,  couch-clearing, 
hoeing,  haymaking,  reaping,  cer- 
tainly none  of  these  are  in  any  way 
disgusting  operations.  Women  do 
not  attend  to  cattle  now.  As  to 
the  immorality,  undoubtedly  a great 
deal  of  what  is  coarse  and  rude  does 
pass  upon  the  hayfield,  but  the  hay- 
field  does  not  originate  it;  if  the 
same  men  and  women  met  else- 
where, the  same  jokes  would  be 
uttered  and  conduct  indulged  in. 
The  position  of  agricultural  women 
is  a painful  one  to  contemplate,  and 
their  lives  full  of  hardships ; but 
field-labour  cannot  be  fairly  accused 
as  the  cause  of  the  evils  they  en- 
dure. Their  strength  is  over- 
strained in  the  cornfield  ; but  what 
can  you  do  ? It  is  their  gold-mine 
— their  one  grand  opportunity  of 
getting  a little  money.  It  would 
be  cruel  kindness  to  deny  it  to 
them ; and,  in  point  of  fact,  except 
by  interfering  with  the  liberty  of 
the  subject,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  prevent  them.  Farm-labour  is 
certainly  to  be  preferred  to  much 
of  the  work  that  women  do  in 
manufacturing  districts.  At  least 
there  is  no  overcrowding  ; there  is 
plenty  of  fresh  air,  and  the  woman 
who  works  in  the  field  looks  quite 
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as  robust  and  healthy  as  her  sister 
sitting  all  day  in  a confined  factory. 

It  used  to  be  common  to  see 
women  dressed  in  a kind  of  smock- 
frock  ; this  was  in  the  days  when 
they  milked,  and  it  is  still  occasional- 
ly worn.  Now  they  generally  wear 
linsey  dresses  in  the  winter,  and 
cotton  in  the  summer,  at  prices 
from  4 \d.  to  6d.  per  yard.  They 
wear  boots  nailed  and  tipped  much 
like  the  men,  but  not  so  heavy,  and 
in  rough  weather  corduroy  gaiters. 
Their  cooking  is  rude  and  de- 
testable to  any  one  else’s  ideas ; 
but  it  appears  exactly  suited  to 
the  coarse  tastes  and  hearty 
appetite  of  their  husbands.  Being 
uneducated,  and  a large  proportion 
unable  to  read,  their  chief  in- 
tellectual amusement  consists  in 
tittle-tattle  and  gossip.  They  are 
generally  inclined  to  be  religious 
after  a fashion,  and  frequent  the 
chapel  or  the  cottage  in  which  the 
itinerant  preacher  holds  forth. 
In  summer  this  preacher  will  mount 
upon  a waggon  placed  in  a field  by 
the  roadside,  and  draw  a large 
audience,  chiefly  women,  who  loudly 
respond  and  groan  and  mutter  after 
the  most  approved  manner.  Now 
and  then  an  elderly  woman 
may  be  found  who  is  considered 
to  have  a gift  of  preaching, 
and  holds  forth  at  great  length, 
quoting  Scripture  right  and  left. 
.The  exhibitions  of  emotion  on  the 
part  of  the  women  at  such  meetings 
and  in  the  services  in  their  cottages 
are  not  pleasant  to  listen  to,  but  the 
impression  left  on  the  mind  is  that 
they  are  in  earnest. 

They  are  a charitable  race,  and 
eager  to  help  each  other.  They 
will  watch  by  the  bedsides  of  their 
sick  neighbours,  divide  the  loaf  of 
bread,  look  after  the  children,  and 
trudge  weary  miles  to  the  town  for 
medicine.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
are  almost  childlike  in  imbibing 
jealousies  and  hatreds,  and  un- 
sparing in  abuse  and  imputation 
towards  a supposed  enemy.  They 


are  bolder  in  speech  than  their 
husbands  to  those  who  occupy 
higher  places  in  the  social  scale. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  agricultural 
women  are  handsome.  In  child- 
hood they  are  too  often  thin  and 
stunted ; later  they  shoot  up  and  grow 
taller,  but  remain  thin  and  bony  till 
from  eighteen  to  twenty,  when  they 
get  plumper,  and  then  is  their  period 
of  prettiness,  if  at  all.  Bright  eyes, 
clear  complexions,  and  glossy  hair 
form  their  attractions,  for  their 
features  are  scarcely  ever  good.  The 
brief  beauty  of  the  prime  of  youth 
speedily  fades, and  at  five-and-twenty 
the  agricultural  woman,  especially 
if  married,  is  pale,  or  else  burnt  by 
the  sun  to  a brown,  with  flat  chest 
and  rounded  shoulders.  It  is  rare 
indeed  to  see  a women  with  any 
pretensions  to  what  is  called  a 
figure.  It  would  be  wonderful  if 
there  were,  for  much  of  the  labour 
induces  a stooping  position,  and 
they  are  never  taught  when  young 
to  sit  upright. 

Growing  plainer  and  plainer  as 
years  go  by,  the  elder  women 
are  wrinkled  and  worn-looking, 
and  have  contracted  a perpe- 
tual stoop.  Many  live  to  a great 
age.  In  small  parishes  it  is  com- 
mon to  find  a large  number  of 
women  of  seventy  and  eighty,  and 
there  are  few  cottages  which  do 
not  contain  an  old  woman.  This 
is  hardly  a result  in  accordance 
with  the  labour  they  have  under- 
gone. The  explanation  probably 
is  that,  continued  through  a series 
of  generations,  it  has  produced  a 
strength  and  stamina  which  can 
survive  almost  anything.  Certain 
it  is  that  young  couples  about  to 
marry  often  experience  much 
difficulty  in  finding  cottages,  because 
they  are  occupied  by  extremely 
aged  pairs ; and  landlords,  anxious  to 
tear  down  and  remove  old  cottages 
tumbling  to  pieces,  are  restrained 
from  doing  so  out  of  regard  for 
the  aged  tenants,  who  cling  with  a 
species  of  superstitious  tenderness 
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to  tbe  crumbling  walls  and  decayed 
tbatch.  At  this  age,  at  seventy- five 
or  even  eighty,  the  agricultural 
woman  retains  a strength  of  body 
astonishing  to  a town-bred  woman. 
She  will  walk  eight  or  ten  miles, 
without  apparent  fatigue,  to  and 
from  the  nearest  town  for  her  pro- 
visions. She  will  almost  to  the 
last  carry  her  prong  out  into  the  hay- 
field,  and  do  a little  work  in  some 
corner,  and  bear  her  part  in  the 
gleaning  after  th e harvest.  S he  lives 
almost  entirely  upon  weak  tea  and 
bread  sops.  Her  mental  powers 
continue  nearly  unimpaired,  and  her 
eyes  are  still  good,  though  her  teeth 
have  long  gone.  She  will  laugh  over 
memories  of  practical  jokes  played 
at  harvest-homes  half-a- century 
ago ; and  slowly  spells  over  the 
service  in  a prayer-book  which  asks 
blessings  upon  a king  instead  of  a 
queen.  She  often  keeps  the  village 
* confectioner’s  ’ shop — i.e.,  a few 
bottles  of  sweets  and  jumbles  in 


the  window,  side  by  side  with 
£ twists  ’ of  whipcord  for  the 
ploughboys  and  carters,  and 
perhaps  has  a licence  for  tobacco 
and  snuff. 

But  long  before  this  age  they 
have  in  most  cases  been  kept 
by  the  parish.  The  farmers  who 
form  the  guardians  know  well 
the  history  of  the  poor  of  their 
parishes,  and  remembering  the  long 
years  of  hard  work,  always  allow  as 
liberal  a relief  as  they  can  to  these 
women.  Out  of  all  their  many 
children  and  grandchildren,  it  may  < 
happen  that  one  has  got  on  fairly 
well  in  life,  has  a business  as  a 
blacksmith,  or  tinker,  or  carpenter, 
and  gives  her  a shilling  or  so  a week ; 
and  a shilling  goes  a long  way  with 
a woman  who  lives  upon  tea  and 
sops.  In  their  latter  days  these 
women  resemble  the  pollard  oaks, 
which  linger  on  year  after  year, 
and  finally  fall  from  sheer  decay. 

Richard  Jefferies. 
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MR.  GREEN’S  SHOUT  HISTOBT  OF  THE  ENGLISH  PEOPLE  : 
IS  IT  TRUSTWORTHY  ? 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  ‘ FRASER’S  MAGAZINE. 


SIR, — I have  been  for  many  years 
a teacher  of  English  History 
and  English  Literature  in  a public 
school ; have  had  under  my  care 
classes  of  pupils  more  advanced  in 
age,  intelligence,  and  attainments, 
than  are  usually  found  in  any  con- 
siderable number  outside  a Univer- 
sity; and,  as  a consequence,  have 
been  obliged  to  strive  after  a higher 
educational  standard  than  our  ordi- 
nary historical  text- books  would 
enable  learners  to  reach.  When, 
therefore,  some  nine  months  ago, 
Mr.  Green’s  long-promised  Short 
History  of  the  English  People  made 
its  appearance,  I at  once  introduced 
it  among  my  pupils,  in  the  full  con- 
fidence that  I had  at  last  got  the 
very  thing  that  every  person  of  my 
profession  most  desired — a thorough- 
ly sound  and  trustworthy  work, 
that  would  serve  as  a sort  of  back- 
bone to  my  own  instructions.  For 
Mr.  Green’s  reputation  was  well 
known  to  me;  and  of  his  vast 
knowledge  of  his  subject,  and  per- 
fect capacity  to  deal  with  it  alike 
solidly  and  brilliantly,  I had  not  a 
doubt.  But  I had  not  gone  very 
far  into  the  book  before  very  strange 
phenomena  began  occasionally  to 
present  themselves ; statements  that 
were  not  merely  false,  but  also  flatly 
contradictory  of  the  most  elemen- 
tary knowledge,  turned  up  with 
unexpected  frequency  ; facts,  dates, 
names,  that  are  believed  to  be  fa- 
miliar, not  only  to  that  monster  of 
learning,  Lord  Macaulay’s  school- 
boy, but  even  to  the  proverbially 
ignorant  teacher  of  history,  were 
found  to  be  misrepresented,  mis- 
written, mistaken.  My  first  feel- 
ing was  surprise,  which  certainly 
was  not  diminished  by  the  extra- 
ordinary applause  with  which  the 
weekly  reviewers  hailed  the  work. 


Still,  however,  we  pushed  on — my 
pupils  and  I : these  puzzling  appear- 
ances, we  thought,  were  in  all  pro- 
bability confined  to  one  section  of 
the  book,  and  due  to  exceptional 
causes  ; and  we  had  a strong  hope 
that  all  would  soon  come  right.  But 
in  this  hope  we  were  utterly  disap- 
pointed ; as  the  narrative  proceeded, 
the  black  list  of  blunders  went  on 
growing  portentously,  and  soon 
all  hope  of  escaping  from  the  region 
of  historical  pitfalls  faded  away. 
Month  after  month  passed,  each 
adding  its  ugly  contribution  to  the 
rapidly  increasing  heap  of  blunders, 
each  also  bringing  with  it  some  new 
voice  to  swell  the  chorus  of  praise 
— already  loud  enough,  surely — but 
not  the  faintest  public  whisper  of 
the  manifest  defects  of  the  work. 
By  this  time  surprise  had  given 
way  to  a quite  different  feeling  in 
my  mind;  and  the  thought  more 
than  once  suggested  itself  that  per- 
haps it  would  not  be  amiss  to  let 
the  English  people  know  the  real 
value  of  the  Short  History  of  them- 
selves that  Mr.  Green  had  given 
them.  After  a good  deal  of  hesi- 
tation, and  not  until  I had  been 
strongly  urged  to  the  step  by 
friends  in  whose  experience  and 
discretion  I had  entire  confidence,  I 
undertook  the  task,  and  the  follow- 
ing paper  is  the  result. 

You  will  see,  Mr.  Editor,  that  at 
the  outset  I had  no  animus  whatever 
against  Mr.  Green,  but  quite  the 
reverse.  Indeed,  so  perfect  was 
once  my  faith  in  him,  that  no  sooner 
was  his  Short  History  advertised 
than  I suspended  the  distribution  of 
the  old  historical  manual,  hitherto 
used  at  class,  to  my  pupils,  and 
waited  for  the  promised  work  with 
some  impatience.  But  there  are 
now  some  twenty  thousand  copies 
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of  Mr.  Green’s  book  in  the  hands 
of  teachers  and  pupils  ; in  the  heads 
of  a large  proportion  of  these  some 
grossly  erroneous  conceptions  of 
English  history  have  already  found 
a lodgment : it  is  clear,  then,  that 
the  sooner  these  cobwebs  of  Mr. 
Green’s  weaving  are  swept  from 
those  heads  the  better.  It  is, 
perhaps,  not  yet  too  late. 

But,  you  will  ask,  why  have  I 
delayed  so  long  to  enlighten  the 
English  educational  world  on  a 
matter  that  so  nearly  concerns  it  ? 
The  answer  is  simple.  It  was  not 
until  two  months  ago  that  anything 
like  the  full  measure  of  Mr.  Green’s 
offences  had  become  known  to  me, 
my  acquaintance  with  his  work 
having  been  formed  gradually,  the 
necessities  of  class-work  not  obliging 
me  to  a continuous  reading  of  it. 
Indeed,  I have  a suspicion  that  the 
full  measure  of  these  is  not  known 
to  me  even  yet ; lately  my  eye  has 
more  than  once  encountered  a 
previously  unobserved  gross  blunder 
in  a part  that  I had  before  read. 
But  now  that  the  Archaeological 
Institute  has  shown  that  the  work 
is  not  yet  too  stale  for  exceptional 
commendation,  surely  a dissatisfied 
critic  may  be  of  opinion  that  it  is  not 
yet  too  stale  for  still  more  excep- 
tional condemnation,  if  this  be  just. 

Seldom,  perhaps  never,  in  the 
history  of  school  literature  has 
there  been  a more  unqualified  success 
than  Mr.  Green’s  Short  History. 
Every  mark  of  approval  that  even 
a long-tried  author  could  desire 
for  a book  — almost  unmixed 
eulogy,  as  1 have  said,  from  the 
literary  press,  a sale  perhaps  un- 
exampled in  the  case  of  a publi- 
cation of  the  kind,  has  been  the 
happy  lot  of  a writer  hitherto  but 
little  known  outside  his  special 
circle,  and  known  to  the  bulk  of  the 
reading  public  mainly  by  honour- 
able references  to  him  in  the  prefaces 
of  a great  historical  work.  One 
weekly  critic  knows  of  1 no  record 
of  the  whole  drama  of  history  that 


is  so  distinctly  a work  of  genius  ; ’ 
another  finds  in  it  £ a wealth  of  ma- 
terial, of  learning,  thought,  and 
fancy,  large  enough  to  have  supplied 
a stately  library  work  of  some  eight 
or  ten  volumes  another — and  few 

men  living  are  so  well  qualified  to 
give  .an  opinion  on  the  value  of 
an  historical  composition  as  Mr. 
Gardiner— confidently  predicts  that 
for  its  sake  every  other  general 
history  of  the  country,  4 if  young 
and  old  are  wise,  will  be  speedily 
and  surely  set  aside.’  What  the 
more  solemn  quarterlies  will  have  to 
say  on  the  matter  remains  to  be 
seen ; but  so  far  it  is  clear  that  those 
whose  function  it  is  to  watch,  week 
by  week,  the  stream  of  English 
thought  as  it  pours  from  the  press, 
and  to  carefully  separate,  for  the 
benefit  of  an  undiscriminatin  g public, 
what  is  of  real  worth  in  that  stream 
from  what  is  of  little  or  none,  have 
in  the  present  instance  spoken  with 
an  exceptional  firmness  and  de- 
cision, and  given  a strongly  worded 
verdict  in  Mr.  Green’s  favour. 

And  the  public  itself  has  respon- 
ded with  something  even  approach- 
ing enthusiasm.  Universities* 
schools,  private  families,  general 
readers,  have  vindicated  their  cha- 
racter for  wisdom — as  Mr.  Gardiner 
conceives  wisdom — by  promptly 
setting  aside  the  earlier  manuals  of 
English  history  and  taking  in  Mr. 
Green’s  instead.  This  Short  History 
of  the  English  People  has  scattered 
before  it  the  long-established  occu- 
pants of  the  educational  field  ; it  is 
no  mere  defeat,  it  is  a shameful 
rout ; Mr.  Green  is  undisputed 
master  of  the  position ; in  a few 
months  he  has,  with  little  effort, 
almost  by  his  mere  appearance, 
seemingly  extinguished  every  rival. 
The  English  people  is  apparently 
convinced  that  it  has  at  last  been 
presented  with  a thoroughly  good 
elementary  account  of  its  career 
from  its  first  appearance  in  the 
dawn  of  history  down  almost  to  the 
present  moment. 
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Into  the  general  question  of  the 
justice  of  this  verdict  I do  not 
at  present  propose  to  enter.  That 
the  book  is  characterised  by  many 
excellent  qualities  is  beyond  all 
question.  But  a broad  criticism  is 
not  now  my  purpose ; that  is  of  a 
more  modest,  even  humble  nature 
— it  is  simply  to  show  that  this 
Short  History  of  the  English  People, 
written  by  a man  whom  we  all 
believed  to  be  soaked  in  historical 
knowledge  to  the  finger  tips,  is 
full  of  blunders,  misstatements, 
misconceptions,  as  well  as  of 
assertions  that,  though  capable, 
perhaps,  of  constructions  consistent 
with  fact,  are  yet  distinctly  mis- 
leading. And  these  unconscious 
misstatements  of  Mr.  Green  are 
of  no  ordinary  kind.  Few,  if  any, 
English  historical  writers  are  per- 
fectly accurate.  Mr.  Hallam,  Mr. 
Gardiner,  Mr.  Burton,  Mr.  Long- 
man, Dr.  Lingard,  Lord  Macaulay, 
Mr.  Carlyle  make  slips  now  and 
then ; on  Mr.  Froude  has  been 
fastened,  most  unjustly  indeed,  a 
bad  notoriety  for  such ; even  the 
sleeplessly  vigilant  Mr.  Freeman 
occasionally  nods ; and  Professor 
Stubbs  falls  into  one  error  at  least 
— unless  the  Chronicle  be  wrong  in 
making  the  Lady  of  the  Mercians 
King  Eadward’s  sister,  and  not 
King  Alfred’s.  But  Mr.  Green’s 
sins  in  this  way  are  not  of  the 
ordinary  venial  kind ; they  far 
transgress  the  bounds  of  permitted 
blundering ; they  are  themselves  of 
the  deepest  dye,  and  his  book  is 
sown  thick  with  them.  I have 
only  read  this  short  history  once, 
though  my  appointed  function 
made  that  reading  necessarily  a 
careful  one ; yet  in  this  single 
reading  I have  stumbled  upon 
some  hundreds  of  such  delin- 
quencies. Doubtless,  many  of  them 
are  mere  misprints,  and  many  of 
them  due  to  thoughtlessness  and 
inattention  only.  But  just  as  the 
misprints  are — considering  that  the 
work  in  which  they  occur  is  a 


of  the  English  People .’ 

school  book — misprints  of  excep- 
tional flagrancy,  and  the  false  state- 
ments— arising  apparently  from 
temporary  thoughtlessness  and  im- 
perfectly sustained  attention — are 
of  exceptional  flagrancy,  so  the 
instances  of  sheer  ignorance  .of  the 
topics  or  passages  of  history  in  con- 
nection with  which  they  are  found 
are  of  exceptional  flagrancy.  - These 
are  strong  words ; the  reader  will 
soon  see  whether  they  are  war- 
ranted by  facts. 

First,  as  to  the  misprints.  There 
is  always  some  difficulty  in  picking 
out  from  the  general  heap  of  mis- 
takes those  that  have  arisen  purely 
from  the  printer’s  misreading  of  the 
manuscript  or  the  author’s  oversight 
in  correcting  the  proofs ; but  we 
may  allow  (p.  41)  that  this  is  the 
way  in  which  Beorhtric,  Ecgberht’s 
predecessor  in  the  kingship  of  the 
West  Saxons,  has  become,  in  Mr. 
Green’s  pages,  Beornred , the  name 
of  Offa’s  predecessor  in  the  kingship 
of  the  Mercians  ; in  which  the  Lea 
has  become  the  Bee  (p.  49)  ; in 
which  Ralph  (De  Toesny),  the  se- 
pulchral-voiced messenger  to  Henry, 
King  of  the  French,  of  the  rout  of 
his  friends  at  Mortemer,  has  become 
Roger  (p.  72),  in  which  the  day  of 
Magna  Charta  has  been  changed 
from  June  to  July  15  (p..  123). 
And  in  the  same  page  as  this  last, 
Professor  Stubbs’s  nowhappily  well- 
known  work  is  styled  Documents 
Illustrated.  Thus,  too,  the  great 
Welsh  legislator,  Howel  Dda  (p. 

1 58), has  been  converted  into  Howel 
Dhu  ; Justices  of  the  Peace,  in  their 
chrysalis  form  (p.  165),  are  made 
to  first  appear  in  1 1205  ’ instead 
of  1285  ; Lan gland’s  * wery  (weary) 
forwandred  ’ (p.  249),  appears  as 
1 very  for-wandered,’  (a  double  inten- 
sive) ; Blanche-taque  (tache)  be- 
comes Blanche- (p.  219) ; Cowl- 
ing Castle,  famous  alike  in  1413 
and  1554  (p.  260),  is  turned  into 
Cawley,  and  Henry  Beaufort,  Bishop 
of  Winchester,  into  a Bishop  of 
Chichester  (p.  267) ; the  name  of 
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the  foul-mouthed  soldier  that  hurled 
coarse  taunts  at  Orleans  against 
Joan  the  Maid,  William  Glansdale 
or  Glasdale  (p.  27 2),  is  modernised 
into  Gledstane  ; the  Abbot  of  Battle 
and  the  Prior  of  Lewes  are  made 
great  landowners  of  Suffolk  (p. 
275)  ; the  date  of  More’s  entry  into 
Parliament  is  printed  ‘1514’  instead 
of  1504  (p.  309);  Solway  Moss 
appears  as  ‘ Solway  Moor ’ (p.  373)  ; 
and  Spenser’s  ‘ foote  of  Mole  ’ is 
transformed  into  the  meaningless 
< fall  of  Mole  ’ (p.  414).  Who,  more- 
over, would  recognise  the  stubborn 
Chief  Justice  of  James’s  reign,  the 
tough  wrestler  for  the  rights  of 
Parliament  of  Charles’s  (p.  482), 
under  the  disguise  of  £ Cope  ’ ? 
Doubtless  from  the  same  cause  the 
* forswearing  ’ (p.  510)  of  Milton’s 
plea  for  remaining  a layman  is  given 
as  forspeaking — the  correct  word 
appears  in  the  quotation  lower  down 
— and  Prynne  is  made  the  author 
of  SiHistrio  Mastrix  (p.  512),  a fact 
hardly  worth  noticing,  did  not  the 
intrusive  ‘ r ’ appear  in  the  same 
word  in  both  the  chronological 
annals  and  the  index.  The  Act  of 
the  Scottish  Estates  that,  in  1703, 
for  the  moment  imperilled  the  union 
of  England  and  Scotland,  is  called 
the  ‘ Act  of  Settlement ’ (p.  696),  in- 
stead of  the  Act  of  Security ; and 
the  victor  of  Bladensburg,  General 
Rose  instead  of  Ross  (p.  808).  But 
the  gem  of  the  collection,  an  almost 
Shakespearian  touch,  is  that  in 
which  the  already  twice-  ship  wrecke  d 
Antonio  da  Leyva  is  represented  as 
having  perished  with  * the  flower  of 
the  Spanish  nobility  ’ £ on  a reef 
near  Dumblane  ’ (p.  412).  To  those 
of  Mr.  Green’s  readers  that  may  pass 
this  autumn  from  Stirling  west- 
wards and  northwards  to  the  annual 
fleecing  of  the  Saxon,  this  little  fact 
will  give  an  additional  interest  to 
the  glimpse  of  the  old  cathedral. 
But  it  is  in  reality  another,  though 
not  so  popular,  object  of  interest 
to  tourists  that  is  historically  as- 
sociated with  the  most  awful  inci- 


dent of  an  awful  disaster — Dunluce 
in  Antrim.  In  an  ordinary  his- 
torical work  these  slips  or  oversights 
would  be  trivial ; in  a school  book, 
which  ought  to  be  correct,  as  far  as 
possible,  in  the  smallest  minutias, 
they  seem  to  me  highly  reprehen- 
sible. For  few  of  them  are  ob- 
viously misprints  ; most  teachers 
and  all  younger  pupils  will  accept 
them  without  a suspicion  of  their 
correctness. 

It  is  even  more  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish between  those  blunders 
that  are  due  to  sheer  carelessness 
and  those  that  are  due  to  defective 
knowledge ; and,  if  one  had  no 
other  guarantee  for  Mr.  Green’s 
historical  scholarship  than  this  book, 
one  might  be  justified  in  lumping 
all — ‘ negligences  and  ignorances  ’ 
alike — in  one  category,  that  of 
‘ ignorances  ’ alone.  For  if  this 
guaranty  did  not  exist,  how  could 
we  be  certain  that  when  Mr.  Green 
wrote  down  the  name  of  Henry  VII. ’ s 
wife  as  Margaret  (p.294),  and,  worse 
still,  that  of  the  notorious  widow 
of  Henry  II.  of  France  as  £ Mary  de 
Medicis’  (p.  404),  he  did  not  ac- 
tually think  that  such  were  the 
names  of  those  ladies  ? In  no  other 
way,  moreover,  if  it  were  not  that 
Mr.  Green  is  Mr.  Green,  could  we 
account  for  the  appearance  of  the 
great  Earl  defeated  at  Borough- 
bridge  as  the  Earl  of  Leicester 
(p.  xvi.),  which  was  merely  one  of 
the  secondary  titles  of  Thomas  of 
Lancaster ; of  William  of  Normandy 
(p.  xv.)  as  an  invader  of  England 
in  1101  instead  of  Robert ; of  Roger 
Pepys  (p.  608)  as  the  name  of  the 
lively  diarist  of  Charles  II.’s  reign 
instead  of  Samuel ; of  Chaucer’s 
Doctor  of  Physic  as  a £ doctor  of 
law  rich  with  the  profits  of  the 
pestilence’  (p.  215);  of  Edward 
III.’s  first  £ adversary  of  France  ’ as 
‘ Charles  of  Valois’  (pp.  218-19) — 
a blunder  that  is  twice  repeated ; 
of  twelve  as  the  number  of  the  self- 
sacrificing  burgesses  of  Calais  in 
1347  (p.  221) — a blunder  that  is 
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once  repeated ; of  Chichele  instead  torical  mould,  his  mind  and  hand 
of  Courtenay,  as  the  primate  that  do  not  always  go  together.  If  they 
in  1382  tried  a fall  with  the  Uni-  did,  how  should  we  find  in  Mr. 
versity  of  Oxford  (p.  236)  ; of  nine  Green’s  Short  History  a statement 
years  as  the  age  of  Henry  VI.  at  his  that  William  Pitt  was  4 the  son  of 
accession,  instead  of  nine  months  a wealthy  Governor  of  Madras  ’ (p. 
(p.  265)  ; of  ten  years  as  the  dura-  727),  when  it  is  notorious  that  he 
tion  of  Edward  IV. ’s  reign  instead  was  a grandson  ; another,  that  La 
of  twenty- two  (p.  288)  ; of  the  4un-  Bourdonnais,in  1746, 4 razed  Madras 
fledged  booby  and  bustard’ (p.  353)  to  the  ground,  and  carried  its 
as  Henry  Lennox , Lord  Harnley ; of  clerks  and  merchants  prisoners  to 
the  Court  that  tried  his  wife,  per-  Pondicherry’  (p.  733),  when  Madras 
haps  his  murderess,  as  a Commission  was  not  razed  to  the  ground,  and  it 
of  Peers  (p.408);  and  of  Francis  is  notorious  that  Dupleix,  in  making 
Bacon,  Viscount  St.  Albans,  as  prisoners  of  the  leading  English- 
Earl  of  St.  Albans  (p.  476).  It  is  men  at  Madras,  was  acting  in  de- 
almost  inconceivable  that  Mr.  Green  fiance  of  the  absent  La  Bourdonnais’ 


does  not  know  that  William  the 
Bastard  was  not  present  at  Mor- 
temer,  yet  he  speaks  of  his  4 inex- 
haustible fertility  of  resource  which 
had  shone  at  Mortemer  and  Vara- 
ville’  (p.  76)  ; that  the  Battle  of 
Bloreheath  was  not  a Lancastrian, 
but  a Yorkist  victory,  yet  he  says 
4 after  a slight  success  gained  over 
Lord  Audley  at  Bloreheath  (p.  277), 
the  King  (Henry  YI.)  marched 
rapidly  on  the  insurgents ; * that 
Louis  XI.  was  dead  seven  years 
before  the  Peace  of  Estaples,  yet 
he  tells  us  that  ‘Edward  IY.  and 
Henry  VII.  had  each  threatened 
France  with  invasion,  and  only  with- 
drawn on  the  humiliating  payment 
of  large  sums  by  Louis  XI.’  (p.  302) ; 
and  that  Thomas  Wharton  was  in 
James  II.’s  one  Parliament,  yet  he 
declares  (p.  649),  that  4 James  failed 
to  find  (in  the  House  of  Commons) 
a man  who  was  not  to  his  mind.’ 
If  we  can  believe  James’s  own 
words,  there  - were  about  forty 
members  sent  up  whom  he  would 
not  himself  have  chosen. 

Mr.  Green  would  seem  to  be  sub- 
ject to  fits  of  intellectual  drowsi- 
ness, to  a dangerous  tendency  to 
allow  that  spirit  of  sustained  watch- 
fulness that  should  preside  patiently 
over  the  composition  of  every  his- 
torical work  to  be  lulled  into  a 
fatal  slumber  at  times.  Assuredly, 
if  his  mind  be  of  the  genuine  his- 
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express  desire ; another,  that  in 
1635  4 the  Church  of  Scotland  was 
without  a bishop,  without  a ritual  ’ 
(p.  507),  when  it  is  well  known  to 
have  had  both  ; another,  that  the 
Toleration  Act  of  1689  ‘established 
a complete  freedom  of  worship  ’ (p. 
674),  when  it  is  notorious  that  Bo- 
man  Catholics  and  Unitarians  were 
excluded  from  its  benefits ; and 
another,  that  the  4 disciplinary 
powers’  of  the  first  Mutiny  Bill 
were  granted  for  a year  (p.  673), 
when  every  reader  of  Macaulay’s 
third  volume  knows  that  they  were 
granted  for  six  months  only  P There 
are  many  other  queer  things  of  the 
same  stamp  in  this  book,  proofs 
of  Mr.  Green’s  incapacity ' for  sus- 
tained attention,  if  not  of  something 
worse.  To  pick  out  a few  of  them. 
In  1733  Pope’s  Phryne  foresaw  4 a 
general  excise  ;’  Mr.  Green  will  have 
it  (p.  607)  that  what  Phrynehadbeen 
looking  eagerly  forward  to  had  been 
in  existence  for  seventy-three  years 
already.  Chambers,  the  stiff-necked 
Turkey  merchant  of  Charles’s  days, 
is  made  to  complain  bitterly  that 
‘men  were  worse  off  in  Turkey 
than  in  England’  (p.  502) — -no  very 
alarming  statement  surely  either  in 
Charles’s  reign  or  Victoria’s — 4 and 
to  die  broken-hearted  in  prison 5 
(p.  503),  when  he  lived  to  get  very 
inadequate  redress  for  his  wrongs 
from  the  Long  Parliament.  The 
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Self -denying  is  invariably  called 
(p.  539)  the  Self -renouncing  Ordi- 
nance. Cnut’s  hnscarls  (p.  61) 

are  represented  as  the  origin  of  our 
standing  army,  though  no  man 
knows  better  than  Mr.  Green  that 
the  institution  of  the  huscarls 
perished  at  Senlac  never  to  be  re- 
vived, and  that  our  standing  army 
is  little  more  than  two  centuries 
t)ld.  Dean  Hook’s,  or  even  Dean 
Church’s,  account  of  Anselm  could 
hardly  have  been  present  to  Mr. 
Green’s  mind  when  he  wrote  that 
the  future  saint  ‘ had  grown  to 
manhood  with  a soul  as  pure  as  the 
Alpine  snows  above  him’  (p.  69). 
Charles  II.’s  Act  for  the  Regulation 
of  Municipal  Corporations  is  twice 
styled  a Test  and  Corporation  Act 
(p.  609),  reminding  one  of  the  witty 
London  gentleman  who  used  to  ‘ take 
the  W ilkes  and  liberty  ’ of  making 
certain  statements  to  his  corre- 
spondents, for  it  is  clear  that  Mr. 
Green  has  got  the  component  words 
of  the  phrase  ‘Test  and  Corpora- 
tion Acts’  so  inseparably  linked 
together  in  his  mind  as  to  be  inca- 
pable of  contemplating  them  apart. 
I have  said  that  there  is  one  Shak- 
spearian  touch  in  the  book : there  is 
yet  another.  According  to  Mr. 
Green,  the  1st  of  June,  on  which 
Lord  Howe  won  his  great  victory 
over  the  Drench  (p.  786),  called  the 
Battle  of  the  Dirst  of  June,  fell  in 
the  year  1794,  on  June  21  just  as 
the  Black  Monday  on  which  Lance- 
lot Gobbo’s  nose  fell  a bleeding  fell 
‘ out  that  year  on  Ash- Wednesday 
was  four  year  in  the  afternoon.’ 
And  the  appearance  of  the  same 
day  (21st)  as  the  exact  date  for  the 
same  event  in  the  Chronological 
Annals,  excludes  this  from  the  list 
of  mere  misprints. 

A very  moderate  expenditure  of 
thought  would  have  enabled  Mr. 
Green  to  see  that  the  representation 
of  the  clergy  as  fixed  by  the  Prce- 
munientes  Clause  of  1295  could 
never  have  raised  the  ecclesiastical 
element  in  Edward’s  ideal  House  of 


Commons  to  even  a had  half  of  that 
House  (p.  174).  The  aggregate 
of  deans,  archdeacons,  capitular 
and  diocesan  representatives,  could 
not  have  gone  much  higher 
than  a hundred,  whilst  the 
number  of  knights  of  the  shire, 
citizens,  and  burgesses  must 
have  seldom,  if  ever,  sunk  below 
three  hundred.  And  if  his  intelli- 
gence had  been  fully  awake  when 
his  hand  was  describing  the  mo- 
mentous scene  at  Salisbury  in  1297 
(p.  200),  he  could  not  have 

made  Bohun , instead  of  Bigod, 
the  chief  object  of  the  King’s  wrath, 
especially  as  Mr.  Ereeman  fancies 
he  catches  the  faint  scent  of 
a pun  in  Edward’s  oath ; nor  have 
regarded  the  retreat  of  St.  Cuth- 
bert’s  see  as  far  south  as  the  Pent - 
land  Hills  (p.  180),  an  indication  that 
the  political  change  involved  in  the 
cession  of  the  Lothians  to  the  King 
of  Scots  was  more  thorough  than 
English  historians  are  disposed  to 
admit. 

And  this  careless  habit  of  Mr. 
Green’s  is  not  confined  to  his  state- 
ments of  facts  ; it  spoils,  sometimes 
actually  perverts,  not  a few  of  his 
quotations,  alike  those  that  are  in- 
tended to  inform  and  those  that 
are  ornamental  merely.  Indeed,  a 
stronger  term  than  carelessness 
might  be  applied  to  this  habit  in 
this  connection : it  degenerates  at 
times  into  positive  slovenliness. 
For  instance,  what  a mess  is  made 
of  the  oft-quoted  passage  from  Tre- 
visa  (p.  212)  by  the  word  ‘here’ 
taking  the  place  of  ‘ nine,’  and 
‘ learneth  ’ the  place  of  ‘ leaveth  ’ 
(leue]>).  ‘ So  that  now,  the  year  of 

our  Lord  1385,  and  after  the  second 
King  Bichard  after  the  conquest 
here , in  all  the  grammar  schools  of 
England  children  learneth  Drench 
and  construeth  and  learneth  in 
English.’  And  in  the  next  page 
the  unexpected  intrusion  of  a full 
stop  between  the  lines  (p.  213) 

And  also  dombe  as  any  stoon 

Thou  sittest  at  another  booke 
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hides  utterly  the  meaning  of  the 
passage.  Next  (p.  214)  the  ‘ sober 
Gower  ’ is  made  to  say  that  Chaucer 
had  written  ‘his  ditties  and  his 
songes  glad  ’ for  his  (Gower’s)  sake, 
Venus  being  ungallantly  ignored. 
Similar  ill-luck  has  overtaken 
Colin  Clout’s  ‘ oaten  pipe,’ — it  has 
become  an  open  pipe  (p.  417).  Shak- 
speare’s  ‘ form  and  pressure  ’-—it  has 
become  ‘ form  and  feature  (p.  419); 
Wordsworth’s 

obstinate  questionings 
Of  sense  and  outward  things, 

• — it  has  become  ‘obstinate  ques- 
tionings of  invisible  things  ’ (p. 
427) — a most  ingenious  perver- 
sion, for  it  puts  into  the  poet’s 
mouth  a sentiment  the  very 
reverse  of  that  which  he  really 
uttered.  And  this  misquotation  is 
repeated  three  times.  I question, 
too,  if  a man  of  scholarly  instincts 
could,  in  his  natural  mood  at  least, 
have  given  the  grand  passage  from 
the  Tempest  (p.  428)  and  the  ex- 
quisite line  from  Paradise  Lost 
(p.  584)  as  Mr.  Green  gives  them, 
or  even  have  changed  the  ‘ had 
small  Latin  ’ of  rare  Ben’s  lines  on 
his  gentle  friend  to  ‘ knew  little 
Latin  ’ (p.  429).  And  if  the  exact 
words  of  any  historical  phrase 
might  be  expected  to  be  stamped 
indelibly  on  an  English  historian’s 
brain,  they  are  the  words  of  the 
royal  warrant  that  authorised  the 
massacre  of  Glencoe.  Yet  a portion 
even  of  these  Mr.  Green  cannot 
quote  accurately.  In  his  pages  ‘ to 
extirpate  that  sect  (set)  of  thieves  ’ 
appears  as  ‘for  the  extirpation  of 
that  nest  of  robbers  ’ (p.  670). 

These  are  straws  indeed,  but  a 
straw  will  show  how  the  wind  blows; 
and  a gentleman  who  undertakes  to 
write  a ‘ superior  ’ history  of  the 
English  people  for  the  English 
people  itself  ought  to  take  a little 
pains  to  give  them  the  genuine 
article. 

I now  come  to  the  third  class  of 
Mr.  Green’s  blunders,  those  that 


admit  of  but  one  explanation — that 
Mr.  Green,  at  least  when  he  fell 
into  them,  did  not  know  with  re- 
quisite fulness  what  he  was  writing 
about.  For,  unless  the  long  series 
of  English  historians  from  Bseda  to 
Mr.  Gardiner  have  been  utterly  in 
the  dark  regarding  certain  passages 
in  our  history,  and  Mr.  Green  has 
suddenly  stumbled  upon  a great 
‘find  ’ of  authentic  materials  that  he 
selfishly  keeps  in  his  own  exclusive 
possession,  the  notions  that  he  has 
formed  on  these  passages  are  singu- 
larly false.  ‘ The  Kentish  men,’  he 
tells  us  (p.  18)  ‘crowded  to  baptism 
in  the  Swale.’  I can  only  say  that 
the  Kentish  men  might  have  got  a 
river  of  equal  baptismal  virtue 
nearer  home ; to  the  Swale,  ‘ qui 
vicum  Cataractam  prseterfiuit  ’ it 
was  a long  road  for  them  to  travel 
in  those  days.  Can  anyone  doubt 
that  Mr.  Green,  misled  by  the  ex- 
istence of  a belt  of  water  called  the 
Swale  in  the  county  of  Kent,  has 
innocently  shifted  the  famous  bap- 
tism of  the  Northumbrians  at  Cat- 
terick,  which  few  historians  of  the 
evangelisation  of  England  from 
Baedato  Mr.  Cosmo  Lines  have  failed 
to  describe,  from  Yorkshire  to  Kent 
and  the  Kentish  men  ? Basda,  he 
tells  us  (p.  38),  died  in  755 — and 
that  this  is  no  mere  printer’s 
slip  is  proved  by  the  same  date 
being  given  in  the  Chronological 
Annals  for  the  ‘ Death  of  Baeda  and 
Boniface,’  755  being  actually  Boni- 
face’s death-year — yet  surely  no 
one  before  Mr.  Green  ever  whis- 
pered a doubt  that  Bseda  died  in 
735.  He  informs  us  that  in  the 
days  of  Earl  Harold’s  predominance 
‘ the  rival  house  of  Mercia  fell 
crushed  by  the  exile  of  Earl  HDlfgar 
(p.  66),  the  fact  being  that  Earl 
Hfifgar,  after  a very  brief  absence, 
was  restored  to  his  East- Anglian 
earldom,  passed  thence,  on  his  father 
Leofric’s  death,  to  the  Earldom  of 
the  Mercians,  and  died  in  that  Earl- 
dom ; and  in  1065,  so  far  from  Earl 
H31fgar’s  house  being  crushed,  two 
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of  bis  sons  were  in  tbe  government 
of  more  than  a third  of  England. 
He  mentions  (p.  87)  the  King  of 
Scots  whom  Eadgar  the  iEtheling 
set  up  in  1097  as  Edward , whereas 
Edward,  King  Malcolm’s  son,  was 
killed  in  the  sauve  qui  pent  of  Aln- 
wick four  years  before,  and  it  was 
his  own  namesake,  Edgar,  that  the 
^Etheling  placed  on  his  brother-in- 
law’s  throne.  He  describes  the 
position  of  Wallace  at  Cambusken- 
neth  as  £ a semicircle  of  hills  be- 
hind a loop  of  Forth’  (p.  185), 
whejeas  everyone  that  has  been  on 
the  ground  knows  that  there  is  ‘ no 
semicircle  of  hills’  near  the  place, 
and  that  the  Abbey  Craig,  from  the 
spur  of  which  Wallace  watched 
Warenne’s  movements,  is  an  isolated 
hill  thrust  out  from  the  Ochils  and 
yet  not  conspicuously  connected 
with  them.  When  he  says  that 
Barbour  was  ‘ born  less  than  twenty 
years  ’ after  King  Robert’s  death 
(p.  204),  he  seems  totally  unaware 
that  the  earliest  date  assigned  for 
Barbour’s  birth  is  1316,  sixteen 
years  before  the  Bruce’s  death,  and 
the  latest  only  one  year  after  it. 

And  if  Mr.  Green  had  perfectly 
mastered  the  details  of  the  Scottish 
war  of  independence,  could  he  make 
Bruce  a co-regent  with  Comyn  in 
the  years  that  immediately  followed 
Ealkirk  (p.  186),  represent  Bruce’s 
captive  wife  and  daughter  as  having 
been  £ flung  into  Edward’s  prisons  ’ 
(p.  205),  assign  Edward  Baliol’s 
reception  at  the  English  Court  in 
1324  as  a reason  for  King  Robert’s 
‘ hurling  his  marauders  ’ (p.  207) 
over  the  Border  in  1 3 2 7,  or  give  eight 
years  as  the  age  of  David  Bruce 
at  his  accession  (p.  209) — a mis- 
statement that  he  copies  without  ex- 
amination from  Mr.  Burton,  in  whom 
it  is  but  a slip,  for  he  gives  the  cor- 
rect date  of  David’s  birth,  1324, 
elsewhere  ? If  he  were  thoroughly 
at  home  in  the  movements  of  the 
Hundred  Years’  War,  could  he,  when 
taking  a passing  glance  at  the  Jac- 
querie, have  used  this  language, 


4 Jacques  Bonhomme,  as  the  insur- 
gents called  themselves ’ (p.  224), 
when  it  is  an  historical  common- 
place that  it  was  the  scoffing 
tongues  of  their  lords  gave  the 
peasants  this  name  ? or  described 
King  Edward’s  army  in  1360  as 
having  £ fallen  back,  ruined,  on  the 
Loire’  (p.  224),  when  it  was  not 
ruined,  and  did  not  fall  back  on  the 
Loire,  though  in  all  likelihood  it 
would  have  gone  thither  had  not  the 
Treaty  of  Bretigny  arrested  its  pro- 
gress ? To  no  historian  but  Mr. 
Green  does  it  seems  to  be  known  that 
Wat  Tyler  was  £ a soldier  who  had 
served  in  the  French  wars  ’ (p . 2 44  ) , or 
that  Wat’s  followers,  on  Wat  being 
slain,  followed  King  Richard  £ with 
a touching  loyalty  and  trust  to  the 
Tower  ’ (p.  246),  (a  queer  translation 
of  Walsingham’s  apertus  campus). 
Indeed,  as  Mr.  Green  has  more  than 
once  shown  himself  to  have  an  un- 
happy knack  of  confounding  to- 
gether historical  personages  or 
events  that  bear  some  resemblance 
to  each  other,  I venture  to  say  that 
Jack  Cade  has  in  some  way  or  other 
got  mixed  up  with  W at  Tyler  in  his 
mind,  it  being  an  authentic  fact  that 
Jack  Cade  was  £ a soldier  who  had 
served  in  the  French  wars.’  And  I 
cannot  but  think  that,  when  he  pro- 
nounces the  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  that 
led  the  rising  of  1554  (p.  355)  ‘the 
most  accomplished  Englishman  of 
his  day,’  he  makes  the  rebel  leader 
identical  with  his  own  father — 
almost  as  great  a crime  as  that 
which  he  lays  to  the  charge  of  John 
Barbour  — when  he  speaks  of  Wil- 
liam the  Silent  (p.  404)  as  dreaming 
of £ seeking  in  far-off  seas  a new  home 
for  liberty’ — he  is  ascribing  to  an 
heroic  ancestor  the  grand  thought 
of  a scarcely  less  heroic  descendant ; 
and,  when  he  declares  that  the  bench 
of  judges  before  whom  Hampden’s 
ship-money  case  was  argued  in  1637 
was  £ remodelled  ’ on  Strafford’s 
£ hint  for  the  occasion  ’ (p.  513),  his 
mind  has  travelled  on  almost  another 
half-century,  and  is  unconsciously 
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contemplating  tlie  case  of  Sir  Ed- 
ward Hales.  If  my  conjecture  be 
right  with  regard  to  this  last  case-— 
and  I cannot  find  a single  change  in 
the  constitution  of  the  Bench  re- 
corded in  ‘ Boss’s  Judges  ’ under  the 
years  1636-1637,  the  phrase  ‘on his 
(Strafford’s)  hint’  suggests  rather 
unpleasant  reflections  as  to  the  pos- 
sible value  of  many  similar  touches 
in  this  work. 

Mr.  Green’s  account  of  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  Richard 
Duke  of  Gloucester  manoeuvred 
himself  into  the  English  kingship 
will  not,  I think,  stand  the  test  of 
even  a passing  glance.  If  we  place 
implicit  faith  in  his  unsupported 
word  (p.  293),  Richard  received 
‘ from  the  hands  of  Parliament  the 
office  of  Protector  of  the  Realm’ 
at  a time  when  there  was  no  Par- 
liament in  existence,  accepted  the 
crown  ‘ a month  after  his  brother  s 
death’  (p.  293),  though  his  brother 
had  then  been  dead  two  months 
and  fourteen  days,  and  from  a body 
that  was  also  a ‘ Parliament 
(p.  293),  though  it  was  but  a 
tumultuary  gathering  of  odds  and 
ends,  which  even  Richard’s  one 
regular  Parliament  of  some  months 
later  declared  not  to  ‘ be  assembled 
in  form  of  Parliament.’  Indeed, 
a few  lines  lower  down  in  the  same 
page  (p.  293))  this  so-called  Par- 
liament has  dwindled  into  some- 
thing nearer  its  real  proportions, 

‘ the  citizens  of  London,’  for  the 
petition  which  is  there  quoted  from 
as  having  been  addressed  by  these 
citizens  to  the  new  king  is  in 
reality  the  roll  that  contained  the 
offer  of  the  crown  to  Richard,  the 
terms  of  which  were  afterwards 
re-affirmed  by  the  Parliament  of 
January,  1484.  And  in  this  same 
neighbourhood  we  encounter  a 
couple  of  those  quiet  assumptions 
of  the  truth  of  old  historical  con- 
ceptions that  readers  of  such  writers 
as  Hallam  and  Lingard  have  long 
believed  to  be  dead  and  buried,  the 
unexplained  re-assertion  of  which 


of  the  English  People.' 

is  so  bewildering  and  irritating. 
Dr.  Lingard  and  others  have  taken 
some  pains  to  prove — and  surely 
have  proved — that  the  right  of 
succession  to  the  throne  was  not 
‘ expressly  ’ or  ‘ by  special  clause 
reserved  either  in  the  Parliamentary 
Act  that  legitimated  the  Beauforts 
or  in  the  original  patent;  yet  Mr. 
Green,  without  a word  of  explana- 
tion, twice  states  (pp.  276-294) 
that  it  was.  Mr.  Hallam  has  taken 
some  pains  to  show — and  surely 
has  shown — that  the  Act  3 Henry 
VII.  did  not  revive  the  criminal 
jurisdiction  of  the  Royal  Council 
(p.  296),  though  Lord  Bacon  and 
Mr.  Green  assume  that  it  did. 
Most  assuredly,  if  it  did,  the  Court 
of  Star  Chamber  had  a statutory 
basis,  and  was  not  the  usurping 
body  it  is  generally  represented  to 
have  been. 

Mr.  Green  is  very  strong  in  the 
Reformation  period  of  our  history ; 
all  his  best  powers  are  there  brought 
into  play,  and  to  excellent  purpose. 
His  theories  and  conclusions  are 
doubtless  not  indisputable,  and  are 
sure  to  meet  with  a stiff  resistance 
ere  they  are  admitted,  if  they  ever 
be  admitted ; but  the  wonderful 
ability  he  has  shown  in  blending 
all  the  parts  of  this  strange  story, 
many  of  them  apparently  discordant 
with  one  another,  into  unity  and  har- 
mony, is  undeniable.  Still,  even  in 
this  field  he  has  contrived  to  stumble 
at  times,  and,  in  one  instance  at 
least,  to  rush  headlong  into  one  of  the 
most  astounding  blunders  that  ever 
historian  made.  First,  I would  ask 
Mr.  Green  on  what  authority  he 
sends  Hugh  Latimer  (p.  304)  to 
study  at  Padua  in  his  youth? 
This  is  a circumstance  of  Latimer’s 
life  entirely  unknown  to  such  of  his 
biographers  as  I have  access  to, 
and,  we  may  infer,  to  Latimer 
himself — the  man  that  was  so  com- 
municative of  information  regard- 
ing his  earlier  days,  could  hardly 
have  kept  back  so  material  a fact. 
Is  Mr.  Green  sure  that  he  is  not 
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confounding  William  Latimer,  the 
friend  of  Erasmus,  and  sometime 
Professor  of  Greek  at  Cambridge, 
with  the  more  celebrated  Hugh  p 
Yet  he  makes  the  statement  with  a 
coolness  that  quite  staggers  one, 
for  it  turns  up  again  in  a later  page 
(P-  343)  in  a perfectly  natural  way 
as  if  there  could  be  no  doubt  about 
it.  Again,  Mr.  Green  leads  his 
readers  to  believe  that  the  Countess 
of  Salisbury  was  actually  sent  to 
the  scaffold  by  Thomas  Cromwell ; 
\ if  he  struck  at  the  baronage 
it  was  through  Lady  Salisbury ' 
he  says  in  one  place  (p.  335);  and 
in  another,  ‘after  a brief  interval 
(from  the  beheading  of  Lord 
Montague)  the  grey  hairs  of  Lady 
Salisbury  lay  dabbled  with  blood  on 
the  same  fatal  block’  (p.  339);  and 
in  the  Chronological  Annals,  1538, 
two  years  before  Cromwell’s  fall, 
appears  as  the  date  of  the  event. 
The  fact  is,  that  the  Countess, 
though  attainted  when  Cromwell 
was  in  power,  survived  him  almost 
a year,  not  having  been  executed 
until  May  1541.  After  these  two 
glaring  iniquities,  it  seems  petty  to 
point  to  such  faint  flecks  as  the  false 
date,  1543,  twice  given  for  the  death 
of  Cromwell  (pp.  xviii.,  348),  and 
once  for  the  King’s  marriage  with 
Anne  of  Cleves  (p.  348),  as  the 
statements  that  Anne  Boleyn  was 
beheaded  on  Tower  Hill  (p.  348), 
and  that  Jane  Seymour  (p.  348) 
had  just  died  when  the  marriage 
with  Anne  of  Cleves  was  brought 
about ; though  it  is  an  undoubted 
fact  that  Anne  Boleyn  perished  on 
the  green  inside  the  Tower,  and  that 
more  than  two  years  separated  the 
marriage  of  Anne  of  Cleves  from 
the  death  of  Jane  Seymour.  There 
are  not  a few  other  very  question- 
able assertions  in  this  part  of  the 
book  ; but  it  is  my  purpose  to  draw 
attention  to  obvious  blunders  only. 

It  is  in  his  sketch  of  Mary’s  reign 
that  Mr.  Green  blunders  as  no  man, 
not  even  himself,  ever  blundered 
before,  or  need  hope  ever  to  blunder 


again.  There  his  pen  has  actually 
traced  a sentence  that  can  have  no 
meaning  but  one : that  it  was  the 
old  Common  Law,  the  process  by 
writ  De  Heretico  Gomburendo , and 
not  the  infamous  statute  I)e  Here- 
tico Gomburendo , that  Mary  and  her 
ministers  pressed  into  the  service 
of  persecution,  by  which  in  little 
more  than  three  years  close  upon 
three  hundred  human  beiugs  were 
burnt  at  the  stake.  Here  is  the 
passage  itself:  ‘Although  Parlia- 
ment (p.  357)  had  refused  to  enact 
the  Statute  of  Heresy,  it  was  still 
possible  to  fall  back  on  the  powers 
of  the  Common  Law ; and  Gardiner, 
at  the  head  of  the  Council,  pressed 
busily  on  the  work  of  death.’  La- 
timer and  Cranmer  perished  as  did 
Legate  and  Wightman,  then?  On 
such  a ‘round,  unvarnished  tale  ’ as 
this,  comment  is  needless — is  indeed 
impossible.  If  Mr.  Green  had  con- 
descended to  read  with  a little 
attention  the  sixth  volume  of  the 
‘ reckless  defender  of  tyranny  and 
crime,’  he  would  there  have  been 
enabled  to  learn  that,  though  the 
first  two  Parliaments  of  Mary’s 
reign  successfully  withstood  all  Gar- 
diner’s efforts  to  force  upon  it  a 
re-enactment  of  the  statute  of  Henry 
IV.,  the  third  was  made  of  more 
penetrable  stuff,  and  consented  to 
let  through  the  measure  it  disliked; 
and  that  then,  but  not  till  then,  the 
Bishops’  Court  was  set  up  and  the 
horrible  work  began.  But  if  Mr. 
Green  should  suspect  some  perver- 
sion of  fact  in  Mr.  Froude’s  pages, 
let  him,  the  next  time  he  comes 
within  reach  of  a copy  of  the  Sta- 
tutes, take  a look  at  1 and  2 Philip 
and  Mary,  chapter  6. 

Perhaps  the  most  fascinating 
section  of  all  British  history  is 
that  which  deals  with  the  career 
of  the  Queen  of  Scots.  The  interest 
that  all  take  in  it  is  inexhaustible, 
and  within  the  last  fifteen  years 
there  has  appeared  a succession  of 
historical  works  that  have  sifted 
the  whole  subject  so  thoroughly  as 
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to  make  ignorance,  even  of  its  most 
trivial  details,  inexcusable  in  any 
writer.  Yet,  in  relating  the  in- 
cidents of  the  great  central  year  of 
Mary’s  life,  that  on  which  the 
historical  eye  has  been  long  fixed 
with  its  most  piercing  gaze,  Mr. 
Green  is  guilty  of  lour  distinct 
blunders  in  a single  page.  ‘ Kirk- 
of-Field,’  he  says  (p.  380),  was 
‘ without  the  walls  ’ of  Edinburgh  ; 
not  only  was  it  within  the  walls, 
but  it  is  impossible  to  read  the 
details  of  the  crime  committed  there 
without  being  reminded  of  the  fact 
at  every  turn.  Bothwell,  he  tells 
us,  seized  the  Queen  ‘ as  she  rode  to 
Linlithgow  ’ (p.  380).  Is  it  possible 
for  anyone  that  has  read  the  nar- 
rative in  any  historian  to  forget 
Mary’s  visit  to  her  son  at  Stirling, 
her  ride  back  to  Edinburgh,  and 
the  lusty  Earl’s  dash  upon  her 
retinue  at  Almond  or  Fountain 
Bridge  ? He  then  in  the  same 
breath  talks  of  the  ‘ union  ’ of  Mary 
and  Bothwell c at  Dunbar’  (p.  380), 
whereas  the  ill-starred  union  took 
place  at  Holyrood.  It  does  cer- 
tainly occcur  to  one’s  mind  that  Mr. 
Green  may  possibly  be  here  using 
the  word  ‘ union  ’ in  a sense  that 
would  make  it  a stain  on  his  pages  ; 
but  though  an  earlier  passage — that 
in  which  the  House  of  Somerset  is 
represented  (p.  294)  as  having 
sprung  from  the  ‘ union  ’ of  John  of 
Gaunt  with  Catherine  Swynford — 
can  only  be  reconciled  with  truth 
on  the  same  supposition,  we  re- 
member that  Mr.  Green  is  a rhe- 
torician, and  reject  the  explanation 
as  inadmissible.  And,  lastly,  Murray 
was  not  recalled  from  banishment 
to  be  offered  the  Regency  (p.  380), 
except  in  the  sense  in  which.  Mr. 
Richard  Cobden  was  recalled  from 
banishment  in  1859  to  be  offered  a 
post  in  Lord  Palmerston’s  second 
administration. 

Two  other  instances  of  Mr.  Green’s 
recklessness  of  assertion  appear  in 
the  account  he  gives  of  Elizabeth’s 
attitude  towards  Parliament.  Here 


are  his  exact  words : ‘ Her  Parlia- 
ments were  summoned  (p.  394)  at 
intervals  of  never  less  than  three, 
and  sometimes  of  nine  years,’  and 
(p.  468)  ‘ she  fell  back  as  far  as 
she  could  on  Wolsey’s  policy  of 
practical  abolition,  and  summoned 
Parliaments  at  longer  and  longer 
intervals.’  How,  it  is  necessary 
only  to  run  one’s  eye  down  the 
list  of  Elizabeth’s  Parliaments,  or 
sessions  of  Parliament  (thirteen 
in  all),  in  the  Chronological 
Table  of  the  revised  edition  of  the 
Statutes  to  see  that  both  these 
assertions  are  unfounded — five  years 
is  the  longest  interval  that  separates 
any  two  of  them ; four  is  the  one 
of  most  frequent  occurrence  ; there 
are  two  instances  of  an  interval  of 
but  two  years,  whilst  only  one  year 
divides  the  fourth  from  the  fifth. 
And  Elizabeth  in  this  particular 
ended  letter  than  she  had  begun; 
the  list  starts  with  successive  in- 
tervals of  four  and  five  years,  but 
closes  with  successive  intervals  of 
four  and  four. 

Mr.  Green  is  so  busy  theorising, 
is  so  eager  to  penetrate  beneath  the 
surface  of  events  to  the  causes  he 
supposes  to  have  produced  them, 
that  he  can  take  but  little  notice  of 
events  themselves.  That  is  no  rea- 
son, however,  why  he  should  mis- 
describe many  of  them.  Therefore, 
it  is  hardly  satisfactory  to  come 
across  such  passages  as  these  in  his 
book : ‘ The  three  thousand  Eng- 
lishmen who  had  landed  at  Four- 
migny’  (p.  274)  in  1449,  when 
they  landed  at  Cherbourg, 
though  they  afterwards  got  beaten 
at  Fourmigny ; ‘ Edward,  Earl  of 
March,  . . . who  had  cut  his 

way  through  a body  of  Lancas- 
trians at  Mortimer’s  Cross’  (p.  278), 
when  in  reality  he  faced  round  and 
thus  fought  his  pursuers  in  this 
battle ; ‘ the  successive  executions 
of  . the  Earl  of  Warwick 

. . . and  John  de  la  Pole,  Earl 

of  Lincoln  ’ (p.  295),  when  Lincoln 
was  not  executed,  but  killed  at 
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Stoke,  and  when  the  deaths  of  the 
two  nobles  were  not  successive  as 
here  arranged  ; ‘ Wyatt  himself 

pushed  on  desperately  to  Temple 
Par'  (p.  355).  ‘“I  have  kept 

touch,”  he  cried,  ‘as  he  sank  ex- 
hausted at  the  gate,’  when  it  was 
Ludgate  that  Wyatt  pushed  on  to, 
and  a bench  in  the  Belle  Sauvage- 
yard  that  he  sat  down  upon.  It 
would  be  well,  too,  for  Mr.  Green  to 
know  that  More  was  twenty-six,  not 
twenty-three  merely  (p.  309),  in 
1504;  that  Philip  did  once  return 
to  England  (in  March  1557)  after 
he  left  the  country  ‘ on  the  disap- 
pearance of  all  hope  of  a child  ’ 
(p.  360) ; that  Elizabeth  found 
‘ among  her  mother’s  kindred  ’ a 
nearer  than  ‘ a distant  cousin  ’ 
(p.368).  She  found  Henry  Carey, 
who,  as  the  son  of  her  mother’s 
sister,  was  as  near  a cousin  as  he 
could  well  be,  and  made  him  Lord 
Hunsdon  ; that  it  was  not  the  ‘ Earl 
of  Desmond ' (p.  435),  but  the  Earl 
of  Kildare,  whose  contempt  for 
Henry  Tudor’s  government  usually 
got  him  made  Lord  Deputy ; and 
that  Thomas  Stukely,  the  son  of  a 
Devonshire  gentleman,  is  not  accu- 
rately described  as  ‘an  Irish  re- 
fugee’ (p.  443),  even  if  he  occa- 
casionally  found  Irish  harbours  con- 
venient for  his  lawless  purposes. 
Again  the  assistance  of  the  ‘ reck- 
less defender  of  tyranny  and  crime  ’ 
might  have  been  sought  with  ad- 
vantage. 

Mr.  Green  makes  a practice  not 
only  of  giving  his  authorities  for 
his  various  sections  but  also  of 
stating  his  estimate  of  the  value  of 
each.  With  this  course  I do  not 
propose  to  quarrel ; it  would  be  an 
excellent  one  if  one  could  be  sure 
that  the  estimates  given  were  even 
reasonably  sound.  Now  and  then, 
however,  in  reading  these  brief  no- 
tices, one  cannot  help  becoming  a 
little  suspicious  of  them ; and  in  one 
case  the  feeling  is  more  than  a sus- 
picion. In  the  glance  at  his  autho- 
rities prefixed  to  his  section  on 


‘ The  Conquest  of  Ireland  ’ (p.  429), 
he  takes  upon  himself  to  assert  that, 
‘ both  in  accuracy  and  soundness  of 
judgment,’  Mr.  Eroude’s  work  in 
this  province  ‘ is  far  inferior  to  Mr. 
Brewer’s  examination  of  it  in 
his  preface  to  the  State  Papers 
of  Henry  VIII.'  Possibly  Mr. 
Brewer’s  work  is  superior  to  Mr. 
Eroude’s ; I am  not  prepared  to 
dispute  the  point;  but  then  Mr. 
Brewer  does  not  say  a single  word 
about  Ireland  in  his  preface  to  the 
State  Papers  of  Henry  VIII.  It  is 
in  his  preface  to  the  Calendar  of 
the  Carew  Papers  preserved  at 
Lambeth  that  Mr.  Brewer  has 
given  us  the  benefit  of  his  invalu- 
able labours  on  Irish  history.  I 
shrewdly  suspect  that  Mr.  Green 
has  not  found  Mr.  Brewer  of  much 
service  to  him  in  this  part  of  his 
work  after  all;  otherwise  he  could 
hardly  have  expressed,  with  that 
exasperatingly  infallible  air  of  his, 
an  opinion  on  the  Plantation  of 
Ulster  the  exact  reverse  of  that 
expressed  by  Mr.  Brewer.  Perhaps, 
if  Mr.  Green  knew  a little  more 
about  Ireland,  he  would  be  less 
emphatic  in  his  condemnation,  alike 
of  Mr.  Eroude’s  labours  on  Irish 
history  and  of  the  Plantation  of 
Ulster. 

Nor  does  Mr.  Green  improve  as 
he  draws  nearer  modern  times.  At 
the  very  outset  of  his  labours  on 
the  Stuarts  he  shows  us  that  he 
has  not  yet  gained  the  requisite 
familiarity  with  his  subject.  He 
makes  John  Pym  member  for 
Somersetshire,  instead  of  Caine  (p. 
471),  in  his  first  Parliament.  He 
shifts  the  grand  demonstration  made 
by  the  Commons  of  their  interest 
in  the  Palatinate  question  (p.  476) 
from  the  end  to  the  beginning  of 
James’s  third  Parliament,  making 
it  a sympathetic  response  to  the 
King’s  opening  speech.  He  de- 
scribes impeachment  as  1 a Parlia- 
mentary right  which  had  slept  ever 
since  the  reign  of  Edward  III.;’ 
in  which  case  it  must  have  gone 
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to  sleep  the  moment  after  its 
birth.  He  leads  his  readers  to  sup- 
pose (p.  478)  that  it  was  James’s 
third  Parliament  which  abolished 
monopolies,  whereas  it  was  James’s 
fourth.  And  Mr.  Green’s  capacity 
of  going  astray,  even  when  the  best- 
trodden  historical  tracks  stretch 
straight  before  him,  is  strikingly 
illustrated  in  this  same  neighbour- 
hood. The  really  impressive  story 
of  the  foundation  of  New  Eng- 
land is  told  by  him  apparently 
in  the  full  conviction  (p.  459) 
that  it  was  the  same  excessively 
unpleasant  congregation  of  Brown- 
ists  who  straggled  from  Lincoln- 
shire to  Amsterdam  and  settled 
there — who  quarrelled  with  their 
pastor  because  of  his  wife’s  laces, 
and  saw  damnation  in  the  high 
heels  of  her  boots — that  eventually 
became  Pilgrim  Fathers  and  pion- 
eers of  empire.  Of  the  simple- 
minded  Scrooby  congregation  that 
wandered  to  the  Continent  from 
the  north-east  corner  of  Notting- 
hamshire, and  after  a few  months’ 
stay  at  Amsterdam  passed  on  to 
Leyden  and  settled  there,  and  then 
after  a twelve  years’  apprenticeship 
to  labour  in  a strange  land  sailed 
westward  to  their  grand  destiny 
from  Delft  Haven,  we  do  not  hear 
a word — except  that  John  Robin- 
son was  their  minister,  and  even 
he  is  placed  at  Amsterdam.  It  is 
characteristic  too  of  Mr.  Green  that 
the  ‘ Amsterdam  ’ of  page  459  be- 
comes ‘Rotterdam’  in  page  492. 
In  the  first  line  of  this  latter  page, 
too,  there  is  a ‘ ten  years’  later,’  and 
a description  of  Maryland  as  a 
‘ second  colony,’  that  are  both  in- 
scrutable puzzles.  Maryland  was 
a third  colony — indeed,  strictly 
speaking,  it  was  a fourth — and  be- 
tween 1606,  when  Virginia  was 
founded,  and  1634,  when  Maryland 
was  founded,  there  was  something 
more  than  ten  years.  Can  it  be 
that  in  Mr.  Green’s  original  narra- 
tive New  England  had  been  set  in 
its  natural  place,  but  some  malicious 
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imp  whispered  in  Mr.  Green’s  ear 
that  a point  might  be  made  by  put- 
ting Maryland  second,  that  Mary- 
land was  put  second  accordingly, 
and  thus  fell  into  all  the  honours 
and  circumstances  of  its  elder 
sister  ? 

Little  space  is  left  me  to  speak 
of  the  long  array  of  mistakes  that 
still  remain ; but  I must  glance  at  a 
few.  Mr.  Green’s  is  the  first  popu- 
lar work  of  the  kind  that  has  done 
anything  like  justice  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  great  Protector ; yet,  in 
following  his  career,  he  often  falls 
into  grave  errors  of  fact.  Crom- 
well was  not  (p.  536)  ‘connected 
through  his  mother  with  Hampden 
and  St.  John.’  Hampden  was  his 
father’s  sister’s  son,  and  St.  John 
was  married  to  a daughter  of  his 
father’s  brother  Henry.  If  genea- 
logists speak  the  truth,  it  was  a 
very  different  person  from  either 
Hampden  or  St.  John  that  his 
mother  connected  him  with.  He 
did  not  encounter  as  ‘ stout  a de- 
fence ’ at  Wexford  as  at  Drogheda 
(p.  558)  ; the  town  had  actually 
capitulated  when  an  accident 
brought  on  the  massacre.  ‘ Fresh 
successes  at  Ross  and  Kilkenny  ’ 
did  not  bring  him  to  Waterford  (p. 

558)  ; for  Kilkenny  was  not  even 
besieged  until  the  next  campaign. 
After  the  storming  of  Clonmel, 
Cromwell  did  not  ‘ embark  his  sol- 
diers for  England  ’ (p.  559)  5 
left  them  with  Ireton  to  finish  the 
war.  His  Scottish  campaign  did 
not  begin  in  May  1650  (pp.  xix., 

559) ,  as  Mr.  Green  prints  it,  but  on 
July  22  ; the  month  of  May  had 
all  but  run  out  when  he  got  back 
to  London  from  Ireland.  At  Dun- 
bar his  soldiers  must  have  fallen 
with  disease  very  fast  indeed  to 
fall  . in  any  numbers  (p.  55  9) , 
seeing  that  they  were  hardly,  if  at 
all,  more  than  a day  there  before 
the  great  battle  delivered  them 
from  the  strait  they  were  in.  Mr. 
Green  says  that,  after  the  battle  of 
Santa  Cruz,  Blake  ‘ worked  his  fleet 
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out  [of  the  harbour]  again  in  the 
teeth  of  a gale’  (p.  576).  Mr. 
Carlyle’s  account  is  very  different 
— ‘ annihilates  the  Spanish  fleet, 
and  then,  the  wind  veering  round 
in  his  favour,  sails  out  again.’  Dr. 
Lingard’s  narrative, however,  throws 
a light  on  the  genesis  of  Mr. 
Green’s  blunder — ‘ Still  there  re- 
mained the  difficulty  of  working 
the  fleet  out  of  harbour  in  the  teeth 
of  the  gale.  About  sunset  they 
were  out  of  reach  of  the  guns 
from  the  forts  ; the  wind,  by  mi- 
racle as  Blake  persuaded  himself, 
veered  to  the  s.w.,  and  the  con- 
querors proceeded  triumphantly  out 
to  sea.’  Mr.  Green  did  not  read  far 
enough. 

This  paper  already  considerably 
exceeds  the  limits  I designed  at  the 
outset ; and  though  my  work  is 
barely  more  than  half  done,  I must 
hasten  to  bring  it  to  a close.  It 
was  part  of  my  purpose  to  draw 
attention  to  a long  series  of  mis- 
statements and  exaggerations  as 
culpable  as  misstatements  that  Mr. 
Green  has  been  betrayed  into  by 
his  unconscionable  rhetoric,  to 
another  of  contradictions  and  in- 
consistencies, to  a third  which  be- 
longs to  the  remarks  he  thinks  fit 
to  make  about  our  Literature,  to 
the  strangely  chaotic  condition  of 
his  Chronology,  and  to  a huge  mis- 
cellaneous group  of  blunders  that 
cannot  be  reduced  to  any  of  these 
heads.  But  I must  postpone  them 
to  a more  convenient  season,  as 
well  as  some  other  things  I have  to 
say;  especially  a consideration  of 
importance  with  regard  to  the 
general  charactor  of  the  work. 
Before  ending,  however,  I will  give 
some  specimens  of  his  mistakes  made 
in  connection  with  Literature  ; and 
two  choice  ones,  so  amazing  as  to 
justify  special  notice,  from  the  mot- 
ley group  of  unclassed  delinquencies. 

It  will,  I think,  be  news  to 
Chaucerian  scholars  that  the  date 
of  Chaucer’s  death  is  doubtful 
(p.  213),  that  his  office  in  the 


customs,  ‘ the  rolls  ’ of  which  he 
‘was  to  write  with  his  own  hand,’ 
at  which  ‘ he  was  to  be  continually 
present,’  and  ‘ to  perform  his  duty 
personally  and  not  by  deputy,’  was 
a ‘ sinecure ; ’ that  the  Decameron 
suggestedthe  ‘ver j form'  (p.  214), 
of  the  Canterbury  Tales ; that  the 
immortal  prologue  contains  ‘ repre- 
sentatives of  every  class  of  English 
society,  from  the  noble  to  the 
ploughman  (p.  215),  and  that  the 
poet  himself  was  a ‘sceptic’  (p.231). 
It  is  hard  to  believe  that  a writer 
is  thoroughly  conversant  with  the 
history  of  our  literature  who  de- 
scribes Wyclif  as  ‘ already  past 
middle  age’  (p.  228)  when  he  was 
appointed  to  the  mastership  of 
Balliol  College,  unless  it  be  ad- 
mitted that  a man  of  thirty- six  is 
past  middle  age;  who  represents 
Sir  John  Fortescue  (p.  283)  as 
having  written  his  Difference  be- 
tween an  Absolute  and  Limited 
Monarchy  for  Edward  IV. ; who 
talks,  of  More  as  having  ‘ pub- 
lished his  Life  of  Edward  V.’  in 
his  days  of  ‘repute  at  the  bar’ 
(P-  3°9)j  when  the  fact  is  that  the 
work  was  not  published  until  More 
was  years  in  his  grave  ; who  reckons 
Othello  among  Shakespeare’s  ‘last 
dramas’  (p.  427) — Hallam,  to  be 
sure,  does  the  same,  but  something 
additional  has  been  learnt  regard- 
ing the  order  of  Shakespeare’s 
plays  since  Hallam  wrote ; who 
calls  the  young  Jonson  a ‘poor 
Cambridge  scholar  ’ (p.  428),  though 
there  can  hardly  be  a doubt  that 
Ben  was  at  neither  University ; 
and  who  assigns  ‘ the  opening  of 
the  Parliament  ’ (p.  527) — the  Long 
presumably,  but  whether  Long  or 
Short  does  not  matter — as  the  cause 
of  Milton’s  return  home  from  Italy, 
when  Milton  had  landed  in  England 
seyen  months  before  the  meeting 
of  even  the  Short  Parliament.  And 
as  an  excellent  example  of  the  way 
‘how  not  to  say  a thing,’  I recom- 
mend the  following  (p.  422)  : ‘A 
fellow-playwright,  Chettle,  answer- 
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ed  Greene’s  attack  on  ’ Shakespeare 
‘ in  words  of  honest  affection.’  Then 
the  man  that  published  Greene’s 
posthumous  pamphlet,  and  after- 
wards, on  finding  that  he  had  made 
himself  a party  to  a malicious  slander 
on  a blameless  brother  of  the  craft, 
handsomely  apologised  to  the  man 
he  had  wronged,  was  Shakespeare’s 
champion ! Chettle’s  ‘ honest  affec- 
tion’ was  a plant  of  very  rapid 
growth,  I am  afraid.  And  a false 
reading  in  the  quotation  from  Hind 
Hart’s  Bream , lets  in  a ray  of  light 
upon  the  source  of  Mr.  Green  s 
literary  knowledge.  ‘ Argues  his 
honesty  ’ was  what  Chettle  wrote, 
with  a sound  sense  that  a word  has 
a meaning ; 1 augurs  his  honesty 
Mr.  Henry  Morley  miswrites  or 
misprints ; and  ‘ augurs  ’ Mr.  Green 
innocently  echoes. 

Among  the  many  historic  scenes 
that  have  been  largely  shorn  of 
their  lustre  of  late  years  is  that 
memorable  one  that  was  enacted  in 
St.  Giles’s  Church,  Edinburgh,  on 
July  23,  1637.  Yet  even  to  this 
Mr.  Green  has  not  scrupled  to  add 
a new  feature,  which  indeed  is  sub- 
stantially his  whole  description  of 
the  incident.  ‘ The  Dean  of  Edin- 
burgh had  no  sooner  opened  the 
new  Prayer-book  than  a murmur 
ran  through  the  congregation,  and 
a stool  hurled  from  among  the 
crowd  felled  him  to  the  ground  ’ 
(p.  513).  And  among  the  bits  of 
pictorial  history  in  our  language 
that,  once  read,  cannot  readily  be 
forgotten,  is  Lord  Macaulay’s  nar- 
rative of  the  death  of  Charles  II. 
To  this  too  Mr.  Green  adds  a touch 
which  is  substantially  his  picture 
of  the  entire  scene.  4 The  bishops 
around  his  bed  fell  on  their  knees 
and  implored  his  blessing  (p.  648), 
and  Charles  with  outstretched 
hands  solemnly  gave  it  to  them.’ 
Was  ever  the  Church  of  England 
so  humiliated  before  ? An  Anglican 
dignitary  laid  sprawling  by  Jenny 
Geddes’s  stool — an  imaginary  one 
possibly,  though  the  antiquarians 
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of  Edinburgh  still  show  it  to  you ; 
a group  of  Anglican  bishops,  the 
saintly  Ken  among  them,  kneeling 
under  the  hands  of  the  Merry 
Monarch,  and  receiving,  at  their 
own  request,  such  a blessing  as 
such  hands  could  bestow ; — these 
are  two  historical  pictures  that  Mr. 
Green,  himself  an  English  Church- 
man, submits  to  Englishmen.  But 
let  no  true  Churchman  be  dismayed: 
Jenny  Geddes’s  stool,  if  there  ever 
was  such  a stool,  or  if  Jenny’s  arm 
hurled  it,  is  not  recorded  to  have 
smitten  down  even  a minor  canon  ; 
and  it  is  another  word  beginning 
with  a 4 b,’  of  less  purely  classical 
origin  than  ‘ bishop,’  that  forms 
the  proper  designation  of  each  of 
the  youthful  figures  that  knelt  round 
Charles’s  bed  and  received  from  him 
a father’s  blessing.  After  all,  this 
last  is  perhaps  Mr.  Green’s  greatest 
feat. 

How  I take  it  to  be  rather  dis- 
creditable to  English  criticism  that 
a work  bristling  with  such  enor- 
mities as  these  should  have  met  with 
almost  unqualified  praise  from  the 
press  hitherto,  and  that  the  un- 
grateful task  of  laying  bare  this,  its 
weak  side,  should  be  left  to  an  ob- 
scure teacher  living  far  from  the 
grand  fountain  of  light,  historical 
and  other.  A veteran  man  of 
genius,  who  has  done  noble  work 
in  his  time — work  that  lies  as  a 
quickening  and  vivifying  power  in 
the  hearts  of  thousands — cannot 
confound  the  confirmation  of  King 
Olaf  with  his  conversion  without 
the  so-called  ‘ ridiculous  blunder  5 
being  at  once  pounced  upon  and 
held  up  to  the  scorn  of  mankind. 
Even  a single  article  is  not  suffi- 
cient for  this  literary  watch-dog  to 
express  his  feelings  in ; he  must 
return  to  the  subject  in  a second. 
And  there  was  a time  when  one 
could  not  be  sure,  in  breaking  the 
cover  of  a well-known  weekly 
periodical,  that  he  would  not  en- 
counter a sneer  at  another  famous 
writer’s  calling  a sixteenth-century 
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Bishop  of  Lisieux  an  * obscure 
bishop,’  or  a sarcastic  reference  to 
the  peine  forte  et  dure , or  to  the  Ark 
Raleigh — in  this  last  instance  with 
rather  humiliating  results.  But 
here  is  a book  written  principally 
for  the  instruction  of  youth  which 
contains  as  much  gross  blundering 
as  would  suffice  for  a whole  histo- 
rical library,  and  yet,  beyond  a 
little  mild  rebuke  from  one  critic, 
and  the  exposure  of  a single  nest  of 
inaccuracies  by  another,  it  does  not 
receive  a word  of  censure;  it  is 
welcomed  with  well-nigh  rapturous 
admiration.  The  conclusion  is  in- 
evitable. These  critics  either  have 
not  the  knowledge  requisite  for  a 
faithful  discharge  of  their  function, 
or  having  the  requisite  knowledge 
either  do  not  read  through  the 
work  they  take  upon  themselves  to 
fix  the  value  of,  or  reading  through 
the  work  wilfully  ignore  all  that  is 
objectionable  in  it. 

The  critic  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
knows  £ no  record  of  the  whole 
drama  of  history  that  is  so  dis- 
tinctly a work  of  genius  ’ as  this 
one.  Well,  perhaps  he  does  not ; 
bat  I take  the  liberty  of  bringing 
under  the  notice  of  Mr.  Green,  who 


has  shown  himself  to  possess  many 
fine  gifts,  a homely  definition  of 
genius,  given  by  one  that  ought  to 
know  what  the  thing  is  if  he  has 
any  knowledge  of  what  is  going  on 
under  his  own  hat — c Genius  means 
transcendent  capacity  of  taking 
trouble,  first  of  all,'  (the  italics  are 
mine).  In  any  case,  the  next  time 
Mr.  Green  stoops  from  the  heaven 
where  he  sits  enthroned  with  the 
greater  deities  that  now  rule  in  the 
historical  world  to  bring  light  to  us 
wanderers  in  darkness,  I trust  he 
will  descend  in  a less  listless  mood, 
and  take  care  that  the  gift  he 
brings  us  be  light  indeed. 

Here,  Mr.  Editor,  I end  for  the 
present  at  least.  Quite  as  bad  re- 
mains behind ; but  I have  said 
enough  to  show  the  much-enduring 
English  teacher  and  English  pupil 
that  they  must  use  Mr.  Green’s 
work  with  a spirit  of  watchfulness 
upon  them.  Perhaps  I shall  return 
to  the  subject,  as  well  as  to  some 
other  aspects  of  the  book,  in  an- 
other article. 

Yours  faithfully, 

James  Rowley,  M.A. 

Monkstown,  Co.  Dublin  : 

August , 1875. 


Erratum 

In  August  Number,  p.  263,  lines  2-7,  read 

He  whirls  around  his  head  a sling  from  which  the  large  stone,  or  some  other 
apparently  heavy  missile,  is  just  about  to  be  released,  and  shouts  as  he  whirls  it. 
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IS  MONARCHY  AN  ANACHRONISM? 


WHEN  some  clever  Radical 
friends  of  mine  recently  in- 
vited. me  to  join  a Republican  club, 
I declined  doing  so,  but  was  not 
able  at  once  to  collect  and  arrange 
my  thoughts  so  as  to  afford  them  a 
satisfactory  reply.  They  had  compli- 
mented me  on  my  advanced  views ; 
they  knew  that  I had  no  more  than 
themselves  any  superstitious  reve- 
rence for  royalty  ; they  knew  that  I 
was  equally  with  themselves  an 
earnest  advocate  of  peace,  economy, 
and  justice — in  short,  something  of 
a national  reformer — and,  therefore, 
considered  me  in  every  respect  a 
likely  person  to  join  their  associa- 
tion, and  cordially  work  with  them 
in  the  mighty  task  of  overthrowing 
the  Monarchy.  The  few  and  feeble 
objections  which  I was  able  to  make 
at  the  time  to  their  copious  argu- 
ments seemed  to  leave  them  under 
the  impression  that  there  was  no- 
thing of  any  weight  that  could  be 
urged,  and  that  I felt  rather  con- 
scious of  this,  and  with  a little  more 
persuasion  was  in  a fair  way  of  be- 
coming a good  Republican.  Con- 
sequently, I have  been  ever  since 
expecting  them  to  renew  their 
proselyting  attempt  on  me  with  the 
recurrence  of  a favourable  opportu- 
nity, and  have  been  deliberately 
preparing  for  it ; and  the  reasons 
for  maintaining  a different  position 
from  their  own,  which  should  have 
been  given  them  orally  in  the 
first  instance,  I have  now  at 
length  preferred  to  commit  to  writ- 
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ing,  leaving  them,  if  they  please,  to 
respond  in  the  same  way. 

I am  by  no  means  sanguine  that 
what  I purpose  to  say  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Monarchical  government  will 
convince  all  readers  of  an  opposite 
opinion  who  may  have  sufficient 
patience  to  follow  me.  In  England 
people  are  often  made  Republicans 
not  by  argument,  but  by  circum- 
stances, such  as  poverty,  difficulty, 
and  want  of  success ; and  unless 
there  be  an  entire  change  in  their 
circumstances,  no  amount  of  reason- 
ing will  influence  them  greatly  or 
effect  any  modification  in  their 
views.  There  are  also  sure  to  be 
amongst  us  a great  many  adoles- 
cent minds  in  a revolutionary  con- 
dition, and,  for  whatever  period 
they  remain  so,  there  is  no  getting 
them  to  calmly  reconsider  the  whole 
question  of  politics,  and  their  illu- 
sions must  be  permitted  to  have 
their  course.  If  accurate  statistics 
on  the  subject  could  only  be  ob- 
tained, we  should  find  that  through- 
out the  United  Kingdom  some 
thousands  of  thoughtful  young 
men  between  the  ages  of  eighteen 
and  twenty-four  are  every  year 
becoming  Republicans,  and  that 
the  greater  portion  of  these  as 
they  marry  and  have  children 
dependent  on  them,  or  get  more 
knowledge  of  the  world,  form  a 
more  correct  notion  of  what  is 
wanted  in  the  way  of  govern- 
ment, and  finally  return  to  Mon- 
archism between  the  ages  of  thirty 
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and  forty.  In  a revolutionary 
newspaper  which  lies  before  me, 
Mr.  Bright  is  fiercely  attacked  by 
a youthful  writer  for  being  less 
of  a democrat  and  more  friendly 
to  Monarchical  institutions  than 
in  his  earlier  days ; and  should 
this  writer  ever  reach  Mr.  Bright’s 
age,  and  have  a tithe  of  his  political 
experience,  a similar  change  will 
undoubtedly  be  observed  in  his 
own  mind,  and  he  will  perhaps 
come  to  say  with  Canning,  ‘ I am 
no  more  ashamed  of  having  been 
a Republican  than  of  having  been  a 
boy.’  But  while  he,  and  those  like 
him,  continue  in  their  present  green 
and  immature  mental  condition, 
their  passionate  invectives  must  be 
patiently  endured,  for  no  reasoning 
by  a person  of  riper  judgment  will 
commend  itself  to  their  tone  of 
thought,  or  cause  them  to  reason  in 
the  same  way.  To  say  that  you 
cannot  convince  such  politicians 
of  their  errors  is  only  saying  that 
you  cannot  put  old  heads  on 
young  shoulders;  all  that  can  be 
done  by  argument  is  to  render 
them  help  when  their  minds  are  on 
the  sober  turn,  and  they  are  dis- 
posed to  avail  themselves  of  it.  In 
every  department  of  human  affairs 
clever,  self-reliant  people  are  con- 
stantly attempting  impracticable  re- 
forms or  rushing  into  grave  mis- 
takes, simply  from  want  of  expe- 
rience and  distrust  of  the  experience 
of  others. 

Monarchism,  let  it  be  right  or 
wrong,  it  is  a political  arrangement 
that  has  sprung  up  independently  in 
every  part  of  the  world,  and  been 
accepted  by  all  nations  and  races. 
Egyptians,  Assyrians,  Jews,  Greeks, 
Romans,  Teutons,  Arabs,  Turks, 
Hindoos,  Chinese — however  widely 
they  may  have  differed  in  matters  of 
taste  and  sentiment — have  all  been 
reasoning  Monarchists,  just  as  they 
have  all  been  agreed  on  the  institu- 
tion of  some  system  of  marriage, 
and  in  providing  means  for  edu- 
cating the  young. 


[October 

The  germ  of  the  Monarchy  is 
the  family  under  paternal  govern- 
ment. In  all  countries  a man  is 
entitled  to  rule  over  his  children, 
and  the  governing  right  which 
belongs  to  the  natural  parent 
is  equally  accorded  to  the  step- 
father and  foster-father.  . We  know 
that  in  either  case  the  head  of  a 
family  is  a ruler  appointed  by  For- 
tune, and  not  selected  by  Justice, 
and  it  may  be  that  he  is  idle, 
drunken,  improvident,  cruel,  and 
utterly  unfitted  to  have  the  manage- 
ment and  training  of  those  who 
are  his  subjects  ; yet  no  sensible 
reformer  would  on  the  ground  of 
such  a case  occurring  now  and 
then  think  of  advocating  the  com- 
plete overthrow  of  pareptal  autho- 
rity. It  is  well  known  that  in  a vast 
majority  of  instances  fathers  and 
mothers  rule  their  children  better 
than]  the  latter  would  rule  them- 
selves. 

In  all  countries  it  has  been 
the  aim  of  legislators  to  divide 
society  into  two  ranks — the  wise 
and  the  simple,  the  provident  and 
the  improvident,  and  to  set  the 
former  over  the  latter  as  guardians 
and  conservers  of  wealth.  In  Re- 
publics the  upper  rank  is  usually  com- 
posed of  the  heads  of  families,  or  of 
all  people  over  twenty-one,  twenty- 
five,  or  at  whatever  age  they  acquire 
the  position  and  privilege  of  electors. 
Monarchism  is  in  reality  a reform 
of  this  primitiye  paternal  govern- 
ment in  the  direction  of  Justice  ; it 
draws  a line  between  superior  and 
inferior  citizens,  between  the  more 
and  less  civilised,  between  those 
who  confer  much  benefit  on  the 
State  and  those  who  render  it 
meaner  service,  and  gives  the 
former  a position  of  authority  over 
the  latter.  Even  in  the  improved 
governing  order  which  is  thus 
established  there  will  be  unavoidable 
defects;  there  will  be  a certain 
percentage  of  incompetent  rulers — 
men  who  stand  on  the  wrong  side 
of  the  dividing  line — but  this  im- 
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perfect  assortment  is  to  be  remedied, 
so  far  as  that  may  be  possible,  not 
by  removing  or  lowering  the  line, 
and  ceasing  to  distinguish  the  simple 
from  the  wise  by  any  other  test 
than  that  of  age,  but  by  a more 
strict  judicial  selection.  Republi- 
cans have  made  a great  clamour 
about  the  Rights  of  Man,  estimat- 
ing manhood  by  mere  bodily  bulk 
and  year-numbering,  and  confound- 
ing the  savage  with  the  sage  ; they 
forget  altogether  that  there  is  such  a 
principle  as  the  Rights  of  Mind  to 
be  taken  into  consideration  ; and  if 
justice  is  not  always  done  to  this 
principle  under  an  hereditary  Mon- 
archy, there  is  no  such  entire 
slight  of  it  as  in  a country  where 
heads  are  counted  and  not  weighed, 
and  where  the  enlightened  few 
are  only  as  lost  gems  beneath  the 
overwhelming  flood  of  fanatics, 
fools,  rogues,  and  roughs. 

The  most  reasonable  and  satis- 
factory democracy  that  I am  ac- 
quainted with  is  that  of  a Benefit 
Club  established  in  the  neighbour- 
ing village  by  a party  of  agricul- 
tural labourers.  The  members  of 
this  club  meet  together  on  a foot- 
ing of  perfect  equality ; they  con- 
tribute exactly  alike  towards  the 
support  of  their  society,  and,  there- 
fore, one  is  not  entitled  to  any  more 
voice  or  influence  than  another  in 
its  management.  When  once,  how- 
ever, the  labourer  leaves  his  club 
and  returns  to  his  family,  he  is  in 
an  entirely  different  position.  He 
becomes  an  aristocrat,  and  claims 
to  be  lord  over  his  children,  however 
great  their  numerical  superiority. 
Again,  when  from  ruling  his  house- 
hold he  proceeds  to  his  daily  task 
on  the  farm,  he  asks  for  no  equal 
voice  in  directing  its  cultivation,  but 
is  subject  to  his  master.  The  whole 
pyramid  of  our  Monarchical  commu- 
nity is  built  up,  terrace  above  terrace, 
and  the  democratic  relationship  can 
only  be  justly  and  profitably  insti- 
tuted where  people  stand  together 
on  the  same  plane.  In  order  to 


have  a complete  national  demo- 
cracy, we  must  become  either  Com- 
munists or  Colonists  ; we  must  pull 
down  our  present  social  structure 
to  the  ground,  or  go  forth  beyond 
the  border  of  civilisation,  and  begin 
to  build  afresh  in  the  wilderness. 
Indeed,  those  who  would  succeed 
in  the  formation  of  such  a fraternal 
society  on  a small  scale  must  be 
not  only  on  a level  in  respect  to 
circumstances,  but  allied  in  senti- 
ment. It  would  doubtless  be  possi- 
ble to  select  from  any  part  of  Europe 
twelve  good  honest  men  who,  if 
sent  with  their  families  to  found  a 
new  colony  in  some  lonely  island  of 
the  Pacific,  would  be  able,  for  a 
time  at  least,  to  present  to  the  world 
a veritable  democratic  Utopia. 
There  would  be  no  crime  among 
them,  nor  any  violent  disputes ; 
consequently,  beyond  the  paternal 
rule  of  each  family,  no  coercive 
measures  would  be  required  for 
maintaining  public  order.  The 
elders  would  meet  together  occa- 
sionally in  a deliberative  assembly 
to  arrange  about  the  construction 
of  roads  and  a few  other  matters, 
and  nothing  further  in  the  way  of 
government  would  be  required. 
But  let  these  same  colonists,  after 
making  such  an  experiment,  return 
to  their  native  country — to  Ger- 
many, Russia,  Turkey,  or  England — 
and  there  mix  again  in  a great  na- 
tional community  full  of  disorderly 
elements  and  conflicting  interests, 
and  they  would  be  unwise  to  think 
of  changing  the  complicated  and 
costly  established  form  of  govern- 
ment for  one  of  their  own  simple 
Republican  pattern. 

If  wise  men,  instead  of  setting 
to  work  as  agitators  and  revo- 
lutionists to  sow  discontent  and 
add  to  the  difficulties  of  those  who 
are  responsible  for  maintaining 
public  order,  they  would  rather  be 
disposed  to  labour  for  promoting 
such  an  improvement  in  education 
and  morals  as  shall  serve  to  lighten 
their  rulers’  task.  In  order  that  a 
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complex  and  burdensome  system  of 
government  shall  be  reformed  or 
simplified,  there  must  first  be  a re- 
formation of  the  people;  the  ex- 
ternal means  of  restraint  which  are 
brought  to  bear  on  their  turbulence 
and  fierce  dissensions  cannot  safely 
be  removed  or  relaxed  till  they 
have  acquired  a greater  mastery 
over  themselves.  Those  philan- 
thropists who  expect  to  vastly  ame- 
liorate the  condition  of  the  people 
by  subverting  the  government  sys- 
tem which  has  grown  up  out  of 
their  habits,  feelings,  and  history, 
and  is  the  true  exponent  of  their 
social  progress,  begin  their  reform- 
ing work  at  the  wrong  end,  and 
produce  nothing  but  trouble  and 
confusion. 

It  is  clear  that  a strictly  demo- 
cratic or  Republican  government  is 
suited  for  a simply-constituted  so- 
ciety,  for  a people  mainly  of  one 
sort,  such  as  may  be  found  in  a 
new  religions  sect  or  a sectarian 
colony ; it  will  also  naturally  be 
adopted  by  any  people  in  a loose,  un- 
organised condition,  which  is  gene- 
rally the  case  with  acolonial  or  purely 
commercial  community.  "Wherever 
there  exists  a free  commercial  city,  a 
free  colony,  a body  of  Nonconform- 
ist settlers,  or  a gold-diggers’ 
camp,  you  may  expect  to  find  a 
Republic  established.  On  the  other 
hand,  where  you  have  a large  com- 
plex society  composed  of  persons  of 
different  races  and  creeds,  and  very 
various  tastes  and  degrees  of  cul- 
ture, of  conservative  and  progress- 
ive parties,  of  agricultural,  manu- 
facturing, and  trading  interests,  of 
provident  and  improvident,  moral, 
immoral,  and  criminal  classes,  the 
whole  can  only  be  effectively  bound 
together  by  the  strong  mediating  and 
balancing  government  which  we  call 
a Monarchy. 

It  may  happen  that  such  a go- 
vernment is  overthrown  by  war  or 
some  violent  internal  commotion, 
and  cannot  till  after  the  lapse  of  a 
considerable  time  be  reconstructed, 


and  then  a Republic  must  be  esta- 
blished as  a make- shift,  as  when 
a house  has  been  demolished  the 
inmates  who  escape  may  be  forced 
to  set  up  a tent,  or  when  a vessel  is 
wrecked  the  crew  take  to  boats  or 
a raft.  But  it  is  lamentable  that 
fanatical  revolutionists  should  plot 
to  bring  about  this  confused  and  dis- 
astrous state  of  things,  or  pur- 
posely prolong  it  to  the  nation’s 
great  harm  in  the  vain  hope  of 
giving  permanence  to  their  own 
system. 

The  Genius  of  Republicanism, 
not  content  with  regulating  her 
little  odd  groups  of  sympathetic 
people  which  congregate  here  and 
there,  is  exceedingly  ambitious,  and 
aims  at  ruling  the  entire  world. 
She  goes  forth  and  says : ‘ I will 
establish  harmony  among  men  by 
reforming  and  simplifying  them  and 
reducing  them  to  a condition  of 
equality.  There  shall  no  longer  be 
divers  classes,  opposing  sects,  and 
conflicting  interests  to  fill  the  earth 
with  confusion,  but  one  enlightened 
brotherhood,  prosperous,  contented, 
and  free.’  When,  however,  she 
has  an  opportunity  of  attempting  to 
carry  out  her  reforming  plans  in  a 
complex  community,  a terrible  strife 
ensues,  accompanied  by  every  sort 
of  misery  ; and  it  is  a fight  against 
nature,  which,  instead  of  eventually 
reducing  the  diversity  of  minds  to 
one  uniform  pattern,  invariably 
leaves  them  as  irregular  and  as 
unlike  as  before.  The  more  sober 
and  practical  Genius  of  Monarchism 
says — £ I will  get  men  to  live  to- 
gether in  peace  by  judging  their 
controversies,  by  reconciling  their 
opposite  views  and  interests,  by 
moderating  their  partisan  and  class 
strife,  by  protecting  the  good  and 
gentle  and  restraining  the  bad,  by 
promoting  merit  and  degrading  un- 
worthiness, so  that  with  all  their 
inequalities  of  mind  and  condition 
they  shall  come  to  respect  my  just 
mediation  and  mutually  yield  some- 
thing to  each  other.’ 
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And  in  this  reasonable  under- 
taking she  has  been  fairly  suc- 
cessful all  the  world  over,  as  the 
history  of  civilisation  will  tes- 
tify. Where  nothing  but  savage, 
turbulence  and  anarchy  formerly 
existed,  she  has  organised  and  edu- 
cated our  great  national  communi- 
ties, and  without  any  special  preach- 
ing and  proselytism,  without  avow- 
edly aiming  further  than  to  constrain 
people  of  opposite  dispositions  to 
work  together  in  concord,  she  has 
diffused  a spirit  of  toleration  and 
charity  among  them,  and  has  put 
them  in  the  sure  path  of  progress. 

The  Puritans  under  Cromwell 
had  a succession  of  brilliant  vic- 
tories and  a period  of  complete  su- 
premacy, but  they  entirely  failed  to 
simplify  complex  England ; the 
Jacobins  under  Robespierre,  with 
all  their  levelling  legislation  and 
massacres,  succeeded  no  better  in 
France;  and  neither  have  the  Ame- 
rican Abolitionists,  after  all  the 
emancipation,  sequestration,  and 
slaughter  of  the  late  civil  war, 
reduced  to  their  Northern  pattern 
the  natural  diversities  of  the  United 
States. 

The  United  States  Republic  was 
not  established  by  the  conversion 
of  Monarchists,  such  as  Cromwell 
tried,  or  such  as  is  still  being  vainly 
attempted  in  old  European  coun- 
tries, but  by  the  segregation  of  Re- 
publicans— men  with  Republican 
theories  and  tendencies,  but  at  the 
same  time  (be  it  noted)  inheritors 
of  a Monarchic  civilisation.  Those 
States,  up  to  a recent  period,  re- 
sembled to  some  extent  the  Protes- 
tant sects  and  parties  which  com- 
pose the  Evangelical  Alliance : they 
were  not  a great  complex  society, 
but  a loose  confederation  of  simple 
societies,  each  of  which,  being 
allowed  to  follow  its  own  bent, 
could  manage  its  domestic  affairs 
with  little  difficulty  by  means  of  a 
Republican  government.  But  every 
religious  and  every  political  society, 
however  simple  in  its  origin,  if  it 


endures  for  any  length  of  time  and 
-continues  to  increase,  is  sure  to  be- 
come more  complex  and  organic, 
and  consequently  will  be  less  fitted 
for  the  primitive  government  ar- 
rangements with  which  it  started. 
This  has  plainly  been  the  case  with 
the  various  States  of  the  American 
Union  : the  first  settlers,  both  in  the 
older  and  newer  States,  were  for  the 
most  part  small  cultivators,  people 
of  one  class,  and  well  suited  by  a 
similarity  of  habits,  feelings,  and 
interests  to  live  together  peaceably, 
and  settle  their  public  business  by 
a democratic  convention.  But  this 
primitive  social  equality  no  longer 
exists  ; some  of  the  descendants  of 
those  patriarchal  husbandmen  have 
with  industry  and  thrift  grown  rich, 
and  others  have  with  corresponding 
vices  become  poor,  and  they  now 
stand  related  to  each  other  as  mas- 
ters and  servants,  employers  and 
employed.  Moreover,  in  the  large 
cities  there  are  now  not  only  thou- 
sands of  unemployed  and  destitute 
people  depending  on  charity,  but 
a dangerous  criminal  class  requiring 
strong  coercive  measures  for  their 
repression;  there  may  be  seen  in 
certain  quarters  new  and  fanatical 
religious  sects  springing  up ; there 
is  a considerable  amount  of  hostile 
feeling  between  the  English,  Irish, 
German,  and  Negro  races;  and  there 
is  a growing  rivalry  between  agri- 
cultural, manufacturing,  and  railway 
interests,  all  tending  to  carry  Ameri- 
can society  further  from  its  primitive 
'simplicity.  And  not',  only  is  the 
population  of  each  State  becoming 
more  complex  in  itself,  but  the  va- 
rious States  are,  with  the  tightening 
bonds  of  the  Union,  gradually  being 
welded  into  one  like  the  provinces 
of  a European  nation,  and  are  so 
forming  together  a great  sum  of 
social  complexity  which  only  the 
machinery  of  a Monarchical  govern- 
ment can  effectually  balance  and 
control.  The  late  fratricidal  struggle, 
in  which  the  Southern  rod  of  hick- 
ory was  broken  by  the  Northern  rod 
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of  iron,  proves  as  clearly  as  the  civil 
war  in  La  Vendee  the  utter  unfit- 
ness of  a Republican  system  of  go- 
vernment to  maintain  harmony  in  a 
great  complex  community  : the  con- 
tinuance of  that  system  for  a much 
longer  period  in  the  United  States 
is  impossible,  the  return  to  the  po- 
litical arrangements  of  the  older 
nations  of  the  world  inevitable. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  some  political 
writers,  such  as  De  Tocqueville, 
that  the  whole  civilised  world,  with 
America  in  the  van,  is  marching 
towards  the  goal  of  Democracy,  and 
that  the  progress  of  the  movement 
in  every  country  is  exactly  in  pro- 
portion to  the  growth  of  popular 
enlightenment.  They  point  in  proof 
of  this  to  the  superior  intelligence 
of  the  urban  population  of  Europe 
to  that  of  the  rural  districts,  and 
the  democratic  changes  which  have 
been  brought  about  in  the  govern- 
ment system  of  England  and  other 
countries  in  consequence.  They 
reason,  however,  from  observations 
which  are  much  too  limited,  and 
their  theory  seems  to  me  altogether 
an  erroneous  one.  Communities  do 
not  really  become  democratic  ac- 
cording as  they  advance  in  civili- 
sation, but  in  proportion  as  cir- 
cumstances permit  them  to  live  in 
an  unorganised  condition.  Why  are 
the  Americans  at  present  more  de- 
mocratic than  the  Germans  ? Not 
because  they  are  a more  cultivated 
and  enlightened  people,  but  because 
they  have  the  undisturbed  run  of  a 
whole  continent  and  are  perfectly 
secure  from  invasion.  If  the  two 
peoples  could  by  some  means  change 
places,  their  politics  would,  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  altered  circum- 
stances, change  also. 

An  English  urban  community 
subsisting  on  commerce  is  more  de- 
mocratic than  a rural  community 
which  cultivates  the  soil,  not  mainly, 
as  some  fancy,  from  its  higher  intel- 
ligence, but  from  its  lower  organisa- 
tion, which  permits  every  man  to 
be  comparatively  independent  of 


his  neighbour,  as  in  a gold-digger’s 
camp,  and  allows  many  to  live  by 
gambling,  swindling,  and  crimi- 
nality. All  healthy  social  progress 
is  constructive,  that  is,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  unity  and  order,  in  the  way  of 
economising  our  individual  powers 
by  placing  men  where  . they  can 
exercise  their  special  talent  to  best 
advantage  for  the  general  good  of 
the  community;  and  every  move- 
ment in  the  contrary  direction  is 
only  a step  back  towards  the  inde- 
pendence and  anarchy  of  savage  life. 
The  feudal  system  was  originally  a 
wise  attempt  to  transfer  the  military 
organisation  of  a State  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  soil  and  other  in- 
dustrial purposes  ; and  had  it  been 
possible  to  carry  it  out  thoroughly, 
it  would  have  embraced  not  only 
the  entire  production,  but  the  dis- 
tribution of  national  wealth,  and  left 
no  room  for  the  scrambling  mobs  of 
commerce  to  cluster  here  and  there 
as  parasitical  growths  and  diffuse 
their  revolutionary  leaven.  What 
we  now  want  in  every  country  of 
Europe,  when  permanent  peace  has 
once  been  secured,  is  a reformed 
industrial  Monarchy  to  rearrange 
and  marshal  our  forces  for  the  com- 
mon welfare  of  society,  and  deliver 
us  from  our  modern  fox-like  free- 
booting  pests  as  the  military  Mon- 
archy delivered  our  ancestors  from 
wolfish  brigands.  The  superfluous 
wealth  which  fortune  has  strewn  in 
favoured  localities  is  not  really  a 
blessing  to  a country,  but  a curse, 
so  long  as  it  permits  people  to  live 
in  a state  of  anarchy  and  immorality. 
In  many  of  our  rural  parishes, 
which  are  considered  poor  districts, 
we  may  see  a tolerably  well-or- 
ganised community  ; the  people  all 
earn  their  living  by  honest  industry, 
are  well  housed,  and  have  a healthy, 
cheerful  appearance ; not  a single 
idler,  swindler,  or  thief  among  them, 
for  such  parasites  could  not  there 
find  subsistence.  But  let  us  suppose 
a rich  gold-field  to  be  discovered  on 
the  border  of  one  of  those  parishes. 
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and  we  should  soon  witness  a little 
revolution  such  as  has  happened  in 
some  of  the  agricultural  districts 
of  Australia:  farmers,  plough- 

men, shepherds,  carpenters,  smiths, 
would  at  once  leave  their  occu- 
pations and  go  off  with  a rush 
to  the  diggings.  Here,  then,  would 
be  a real  democratic  movement, 
an  undoubted  advance  towards 
liberty  and  equality,  but  it  would 
have  a demoralising  influence,  and 
would  be  exactly  the  reverse  of 
true  social  progress.  The  disorga- 
nisation which  we  have  supposed 
to  be  suddenly  produced  on  a small 
scale  by  the  discovery  of  a gold- 
field is  really  being  gradually  ef- 
fected on  a large  scale  by  the 
concentrated  wealth  of  our  coal- 
fields and  great  commercial  towns. 
A steady  migration  has  long  been 
going  on  from  the  agricultural  dis- 
tricts to  these  places  of  profusion, 
by  which  English  democracy  has 
acquired  its  present  strength  and  im- 
portance ; but  so  far  from  any  real 
social  progress  being  effected  thereby , 
it  has  only  led  to  an  increase  of  the 
elements  of  anarchy,  and  a deteri- 
oration of  the  physical  and  moral 
health  of  the  people.  Indeed,  a 
large  number  of  those  who  flock 
into  our  towns,  as  of  those  who 
emigrate  to  American  cities,  are 
already  the  dregs  of  the  rural  po- 
pulation— gambling  adventurers, 

idlers,  and  persons  of  loose  charac- 
ter, who  will  be  attracted  to  any 
spot  where  they  have  a chance  of 
acquiring  the  means  of  subsistence 
without  persevering  industry,  and 
are  allowed  the  utmost  freedom  to 
lead  disorderly  lives.  The  English 
rogue  is  just  as  ardent  a worshipper 
of  liberty  as  the  Spanish  robber : he 
glories  in  a political  system  which 
approximates  to  the  confusion  at- 
tending a metropolitan  fire,  and 
enables  him  to  prey  easily  on  the 
industrial  community ; and  he  finds 
the  same  kind  of  shelter  from  justice 
in  his  brick  wilderness  that  the  bri- 
gand finds  among  his  mountains. 


Anachronism  ? 

If  the  present  abnormal  growth 
of  our  towns  were  to  go  on  till  all 
England  became  as  Birmingham 
and  the  Black  Country,  anarchy 
would  so  prevail  over  order  that  we 
should  inevitably  come  at  length  to- 
a revolution  and  obtain  Republican 
government, w hi cli  some  so  ardently 
desire.  But  there  are  many  indi- 
cations that  this  will  not  be  the- 
case : a coal-rush,  though  of  much 
greater  duration  than  a gold-rush,, 
cannot  last  for  ever;  our  well- 
worked  mineral  fields  will  after 
a while  be  much  less  productive  than 
those  of  Southern  Russia,  China,, 
and  America  ; and  our  factories  and 
forges,  which  even  now  have  for- 
midable rivals  springing  up  in  those 
regions,  will  cease  to  manufacture 
for  the  world.  When  we  export 
less  cloth  and  iron,  we  shall  import 
less  corn,  our  commerce  will  decline 
along  with  our  manufactures,  and 
agriculture  will  regain  the  natural 
pre-eminence  which  it  once  held 
here  and  still  maintains  in  many 
other  countries.  The  greater  even- 
ness thus  effected  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  world’s  industries  will 
be  advantageous  to  mankind  at 
large,  and  will  have  a wholesome 
influence  on  the  constitution  of  so- 
ciety in  England,  and  not  prove  the 
nation’s  downfall,  as  some  timid 
people  are  apt  to  suppose.  The 
gradual,  reduction  of  our  overgrown 
cities  by  increased  emigration  to 
the  colonies,  which  must  come 
sooner  or  later,  will  be  nothing 
worse  than  the  dispersion  of  what 
Cobbett  called  ‘ great  wens  ’ in  the 
social  body,  and  will  be  a curative 
process,  not  a symptom  of  the  na- 
tion’s decay  or  decrepitude. 

The  capital  and  labour  disputes 
which  are  constantly  breaking 
out  in  the  most  wealthy,  . licen- 
tious, and  democratic  districts  of 
Great  Britain  bring  on  those  dis- 
tricts an  amount  of  corrective  chas- 
tisement similar  to  that  which  ac- 
companies a civil  war.  Thousands 
of  the  best  paid  and  most  discon- 
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tented  workmen  in  Europe  raise  a 
mutiny  against  tlieir  masters  from 
time  to  time,  and  so  drive  trade 
from  the  neighbourhood  or  out  of 
the  country,  and  so  at  length  are 
driven  themselves,  like  prodigal 
sons,  to  go  further  and  fare  worse. 
Some,  indeed,  without  being  com- 
pelled to  emigrate,  are  gradually 
learning  wisdom  from  sad  experi- 
ence, and  instead  of  combining  to 
beat  their  masters  find  it  indispens- 
able to  hang  together  with  their 
masters  in  a larger  trades  union  to 
avoid  being  beaten  by  the  foreigner. 

‘ Tlie  Germans  have  vanquished 
France,  said  an  old  French  captain 
to  the  writer  two  years  ago,  ‘not 
because  they  are  braver  or  better 
armed,  but  because  they  are  better 
organised,  and  are  more  united  and 
loyal  to  their  chiefs.’  The  defeat 
of  our  democratic  neighbours  ought 
to  furnish  a valuable  lesson  for  this 
country.  The  spirit  of  mutiny 
which  infects  our  industrial  army 
is  equally  fatal  to  its  success  in 
competing  with  the  more  orderly, 
moral,  and  patient  bands  of  work- 
men which  are  making  such  great 
progress  in  other  countries.  It  is 
of  little  use  giving  English  artisans 
a superior  technical  education  to 
enable  them  to  hold  their  own,  un- 
less at  the  same  time  they  can  be 
made  more  temperate  and  thrifty, 
and  sufficiently  loyal  to  their  mas- 
ters to  admit  of  that  wise  concerted 
action  which  is  indispensable  to 
carrying  on  great  industrial  enter- 
prises with  profit.  Possibly,  with 
the  help  of  sanitary  and  social  re- 
forms, the  disorderly  people  who 
now  work  our  mines,  forges,  and 
factories  may  in  time  come  to  be  a 
labour  force  as  steady,  efficient, 
and  well-conducted  as  that  of  our 
Post  Office  and  railway  employes. 
And  when  commerce  shall  at 
length  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of 
rogues  and  gamblers  and  effectually 
organised  under  the  Board  of 
Trade,  there  will  be  no  more  of 
that  demoralising  irregularity  in 
the  ranks  of  industry  arising  from 
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the  fluctuations  and  periods  of  dis- 
tress which  over- speculation  pro- 
duces. At  any  rate,  there  is  sure  to 
be  a check  to  the  growth  of  tumul- 
tuous democracy  in  this  country, 
whether  it  come  by  the  way  of  an 
improved  or  a diminished  popula- 
tion, by  an  increase  of  wisdom  or 
a decline  of  wealth.  Organisation, 
whether  military  or  industrial,  must 
at  length  get  the  better  of  disor- 
ganisation. In  the  universal  com- 
petition of  races  and  peoples,  those 
who  economise  their  efforts  in  the 
most  masterly  concert  are  destined 
to  win,  and  the  time  will  at  length 
arrive  when,  even  in  wide  America, 
a mob  community  of  uncaptained 
individualists  will  no  longer  be  able 
to  exist. 

But  how  did  Hereditary  Monarchy 
become  established  ? 

The  first  step  that  can  be  taken 
to  build  up  an  organic  society  from 
independent  human  elements  is  that 
of  popular  selection : the  man  who 
shows  decided  superiority  as  a 
warrior,  a teacher,  or  an  artisan,  is 
sure  to  be  resorted  to  by  those 
who . need  his  services,  and  thus 
acquires  a following  and  a recog- 
nised position  among  men.  Should 
the  professional  duties  which  de- 
volve on  him  continue  to  increase 
so  that  he  is  no  longer  equal  to  the 
task  of  discharging  them  alone,  he 
will  be  compelled  to  seek  for  ca- 
pable assistants,  but  he  will  not  con- 
fide their  appointment  to  the  people. 
Another  place-giving  system  is  now 
introduced,  by  him,  that  of  govern- 
ment selection ; those  whom  he  con- 
siders most  competent  to  render 
him  efficient  help  and  extend  his 
sphere  of  labour  he,  with  a master’s 
discerning  eye,  chooses  himself. 
Thus  the  patriarch  Moses,  when 
over-burdened  by  his  magisterial 
duties,  did  not  call  on  his  followers 
to  place  subordinates  around  him, 
but,  relying  on  his  own  superior 
judgment,  ‘chose  able  men  out  of 
all  Israel,  and  made  them  heads 
over  the  people,  rulers  of  thou- 
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sands,  rulers  of  hundreds,  rulers  of 
fifties,  and  rulers  of  tens.  And  they 
judged  the  people  at  all  seasons : 
the  hard  causes  they  brought  unto 
Moses,  but  every  small  matter  they 
judged  themselves/  (Exod.  xviii. 
25,  26.)  Precisely  the  same  order  of 
social  construction  has  been  con- 
tinued down  to  our  own  time : 
the  first  able  man  among  the  mul- 
titude is  pushed  up  into  a ruling 
position  by  the  popular  support 
which  he  acquires,  and  when  he  has 
once  gained  this  high  seat  of  com- 
mand he  looks  about  him  to  dis- 
criminate capacity,  and  pulls  . up 
beside  him  his  professional  aids. 
The  modern  head  of  a firm,  the  chief 
of  a party,  or  the  leader  of  a sect, 
after  being  selected  by  a large  num- 
ber of  customers,  adherents,  or  fol- 
lowers who  gather  about  him, 
invariably  becomes  himself  the  se- 
lector of  further  qualified  men. 
The  multitude  are  extremely  slow 
to  recognise  peculiar  merit.  When- 
ever we  see  the  founder  of  a 
sect  withalarge  number  of  followers 
we  may  rest  assured  that  these 
people  did  not  come  together  all  at 
once  and  manifest  their  faith  in  him 
by  a simultaneous  vote  : they  were 
attracted  to  him  slowly,  one  after 
another,  and  it  probably  took  several 
years  for  the  whole  body  from  first 
to  last  to  come  to  a decision  re- 
specting his  worth.  Should  he 
therefore  at  length  require  one  or 
more  assistant- teachers  to  give  a 
wider  diffusion  to  his  doctrine,  those 
who  could  not  fully  decide  on  his 
merit  till  after  so  much  time  and 
probation  would  naturally  prefer 
to  leave  their  appointment  to  him. 
Moreover,  it  would  be  impossible 
for  the  leader  and  his  subordinates 
to  work  together  harmoniously  in 
any  other  way : if  they  all  obtained 
their  offices  independently  of  each 
other  by  popular  selection  it  would 
lead  to  rivalry,  cross  purposes,  and 
the  speedy  disruption  of  the  com- 
munity. 

So  long  as  the  founder  of  the  so- 


ciety, party,  or  business  stands 
erect  in  the  midst  thereof  and  places 
his  assistants  around  him  as  so 
many  firm  buttresses,  his  work  is 
secure,  for  any  single  failure  on 
their  part  will  generally  be  remedied 
with  little  difficulty ; but  when  he 
at  length  fails  himself  or  is  removed 
by  death,  unless  some  wise  arrange- 
ment be  made  for  his  replacement, 
the  wffiole  structure  comes  to  the 
ground.  This  keeping  up  a per- 
manent centre-post  to  the  edifice 
has  always  been  considered  one  of 
the  greatest  difficulties  of  social 
architecture,  but  it  is  usually  and 
most  successfully  accomplished  by 
some  system  of  government  selection. 
Moses  not  only  chose  from  time  to 
time  all  the  subordinate  rulers  that 
were  necessary  to  assist  him  in  the 
government  of  Israel,  but  appointed 
his  own  successor,  Joshua,  and  thus 
established  a self-repairing  and 
stable  hierarchy.  Had  he  left  it 
for  the  people  to  put  another  leader 
in  his  place,  they  would  not  have 
been  unanimous,  nor  even  satisfied 
after  their  decision : the  whole 

camp  would  have  been  thrown  into 
confusion  by  the  wrangling  of  oppo- 
sition voices,  and  would  probably 
have  been  broken  up  and  dispersed 
by  civil  war.  The  prophets  of  our 
own  age,  in  view  of  approaching 
death,  endeavour  to  keep  their 
followers  together  and  give  perma- 
nence to  their  mission  in  precisely 
the  same  wise  manner  as  that  of  the 
Hebrew  patriarch.  The  successful 
founder  of  a journal  hardly  ever 
fails  to  appoint  a capable  man  to  sit 
in  his  chair  and  carry  on  his  enter- 
prise with  zeal  and  prudence  after  he 
is  gone,  and  the  multitude  of  readers 
who  have  been  instructed  at  regular 
periods  by  their  invisible  teacher 
almost  fancy  him  to  be  immortal, 
for  they  never  miss  him,  so  quietly 
does  he  pass  away  from  them  and 
wisely  ensure  in  other  hands  the 
continuance  of  his  work. 

This  privilege  of  appointing  a 
successor  universally  accorded  to 
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the  founder  of  an  institution  or 
society  gave  rise  at  an  early  pe- 
riod to  heirship , which  is  simply 
government  selection  restricted  and 
defined  by  law.  Generally  speak- 
ing, where  a man  who  has  ac- 
quired an  honourable  position  hap- 
pens to  have  an  able  or  promis- 
ing son,  there  is  no  other  person 
so  fitted  to  succeed  him  and  give 
that  permanency  to  his  labours  that 
the  public  interest  requires.  For 
not  only  is  the  son  likely  to  inherit 
largely  the  parent’s  cast  of  mind, 
but  to  possess  his  confidence  and  love, 
and  to  be  moulded  by  his  education  ; 
and  the  special  attention  given  to 
him  will  occasion  no  jealousy  among 
others  of  equal  merit.  Those  who 
serve  or  assist  the  father  will  also 
be  accustomed  to  respect  their 
master’s  son,  and  will  be  found 
more  ready  to  transfer  their  alle- 
giance to  him  than  to  any  other  se- 
lected successor.  Therefore,  how- 
ever impartial  and  public-spirited 
he  may  be  in  looking  about  for  an 
eligible  person  to  continue  his  work, 
he  can  hardly  avoid  giving  his  son 
the  preference,  if  only  with  the  view 
to  afford  the  greatest  satisfaction 
and  put  away  occasion  for  jealousy 
and  strife.  But  the  selection  may 
not  be  sufficiently  circumscribed 
to  secure  this  desirable  result  even 
when  it  is  confined  to  one  family, 
if  the  members  of  that  family 
are  more  than  one.  In  the  early 
ages  of  Monarchism,  where  an  old 
king  had  half  a dozen  warlike  sons, 
and  one  was  thought  to  have  as 
good  a chance  of  succeeding  him  as 
another,  each  of  the  young  princes 
was  sure  to  be  surrounded  by  a 
band  of  partisans,  who  were  con- 
stantly intriguing  and  plotting  to 
get  their  favourite  into  the  throne. 
This  was  the  case  with  David’s 
family ; and  when  that  popular  and 
powerful  ruler  at  length  appointed 
Solomon  to  be  his  successor,  the 
latter  did  not  believe  that  his  father’s 
decision  would  be  universally  re- 
spected, nor  feel  himself  secure  till 


his  rival  Adonijah  was  slain.  Indeed,, 
it  was  not  safe  in  those  days  for  any 
king  to  have  a capable  brother  or 
even  an  ambitious  son  that  a dis- 
contented faction  might  fasten  on 
and  put  at  the  head  of  a revolt,  and 
therefore  in  royal  families  murders- 
and  executions  were  of  frequent 
occurrence,  and,  however  cruel  in 
themselves,  often  prevented  civil 
war.  A great  change  for  the  better 
has  gradually  been  effected;  a 
modern  European  sovereign  does 
not  kill  his  brothers  nor  regard 
them  with  jealousy;  they  help  to 
give  stability  to  his  throne,  and  the 
sons  that  he  may  have  are  not  the 
heads  of  as  many  different  factions, 
but  are  united  in  one  patriotic  work. 
This  is  because  legislative  wisdom 
has  everywhere  laid  down  a strict 
law  of  succession,  so  that  there  shall 
be  no  more  room  for  strife  and  in- 
trigue, and  no  longer  any  doubt  in 
the  mind  of  the  people  as  to  who 
their  future  ruler  shall  be.  In 
France  and  in  Spain  this  law  has 
certainly  been  disregarded  of  late 
years,  but  the  confusion  and 
troubles  that  have  arisen  in  conse- 
quence are  a warning  to  other 
countries,  and  confirm  in  a most 
striking  manner  its  real  worth.  It 
has  been  repeatedly  proved,  both  in 
ancient  and  in  modern  times,  that 
there  is  no  advantage  to  a nation  in 
having  two  or  more  candidates  for 
the  throne,  because,  however  much 
superior  one  of  these  may  be  over 
his  rivals  in  capacity  and  virtue, 
his  claims  on  this  score  will  never 
be  universally  acknowledged.  It  is 
not  the  best  prince,  but  the  best 
partisan  that  is  sure  to  be  the  fa- 
vourite with  each  section  of  the 
people. 

‘ Bet  justice,  and  not  fortune, 
rule  ; let  every  post  in  the  State 
be  occupied  by  the  fittest  man,’ 
is  the  cry  of  Republicans,  and  a 
very  good  cry  too  ; but  it  is  a most 
difficult  thing  in  practice  to  choose 
the  fittest  public  servant  on  all  oc- 
casions, and  still  more  difficult  to 
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get  a prejudiced  and  divided  com- 
munity to  approve  your  choice ; it 
is  well  known  that  fortune  may 
have  at  least  as  much  sway  in  a 
Republic  as  under  a Monarchy. 
The  leading  politicians  of  the  great 
rival  parties  which  divide  America, 
in  seeking  a likely  candidate  to  run 
for  the  Presidency,  never  dream  of 
selecting  their  wisest  and  ablest 
man;  all  that  they  hope  to  do  is  to 
find  a convenient  hero  who  hap- 
pens to  be  popular  at  the  time,  or 
•else  to  pitch  upon  some  respectable 
Brown,  Wilson,  or  Walker  who  has 
no  great  amount  of  prejudice  to 
encounter,  and  will  cause  the  least 
division  in  their  ranks.  Every  na- 
tion must  have  a central  man  by 
some  mode  of  selection  as  well  as  a 
capital  city.  It  is  not  necessary 
that  either  should  claim  any  decided 
natural  superiority,  but  each  will, 
by  virtue  of  holding  a high  office, 
acquire  in  time  some  corresponding 
capacity  for  it  and  immense  prestige. 

Does  justice  always  prevail  over 
fortune  in  those  Republican  States 
where  the  soldiers  are  selected  by 
lot?  Is  it  not  often  seen  there 
that  the  rustic  conscript  who  is 
sent  into  the  army  is  one  of  the 
least  martial  men  of  the  district  ? 
A Republican  will  tell  you  that 
there  is  no  help  for  this ; ’that  it 
would  cause  a riot  if  a colonel 
went  into  every  village  to  choose 
the  conscripts  by  the  measure  of 
his  military  eye  ; that  it  is  necessary 
to  fix  on  some  form  of  selection 
which,  if  it  does  not  always  send 
the  fittest  man  to  serve  in  the  army, 
will  afford  satisfaction  to  the  people. 
Precisely  the  same  reasons  may  be 
urged  for  maintaining  the  heredi- 
tary system  of  which  an  hereditary 
monarch  forms  the  keystone.  It 
does  not  always  put  the  most  capa- 
ble man  into  a throne  or  into  an 
estate,  we  admit,  but  it  puts  away 
occasion  for  strife,  and  produces 
more  general  satisfaction  than 
could  be  got  from  any  other  ar- 
rangement. So  long  as  people  are 


not  sufficiently  enlightened,  patient, 
and  forbearing  to  allow  of  strict 
justice  being  administered,  we  must 
be  content  with  approximate  justice. 
Where  equity  is  not  yet  attainable, 
it  is  well  if  we  can  have  the  regula- 
tion of  undeviating  law.  In  order 
that  heirship  should  be  superseded 
in  the  construction  of  society,  it  is 
indispensable  that  there  should  be 
established  the  regular  subordina- 
tion of  a hierarchy,  and  for  the  de- 
termining of  merit  a competent 
tribunal  which  will  command  uni- 
versal respect.  Some  such  tribunal 
we  actually  have  in  our  Imperial 
Government,  so  far  as  its  jurisdiction 
extends  in  the  appointment  of  ser- 
vants of  the  State.  The  Church, 
the  Law,  the  Army,  the  Navy,,  and 
the  Civil  Service  are  built  up  wisely 
and  honestly  under  its  master  eye.  . 
The  selection  of  an  admiral,  .a 
bishop,  a judge,  or  an  inspector,  is 
never  made  without  a genuine  de- 
sire to  promote  merit,  and  is  seldom 
regarded  by  the  public  with  dis- 
satisfaction. The  same  may  be 
said  with  respect  to  the  colonial  go- 
vernors, or  deputy-kings,  who  rule 
the  immense  territory  comprised,  in 
the  outlying  provinces  of  the  British 
Empire.  Shall  we  find  that  Re- 
publican presidents  have  on  the 
average  superior  statesmanlike 
qualities  to  the  able  proconsuls 
whom  England  sends  out  to  me- 
diate between  parties  and  reconcile 
conflicting  interests  in  Canada, 
India,  South  Africa,  and  Australia? 
The  Imperial  throne  cannot  be  filled 
in  the  same  way,  just  because  it  is 
independent,  because  it  is  not.  sub- 
ordinate. A master  may  appoint  all 
the  officers  belonging  to  his  esta- 
blishment, but  can  only  be  ap- 
pointed himself  by  the  law  of  sue- 
cession. 

If,  indeed,  the  States  of  Europe 
could  ever  be  united  for  their  mutual 
, welfare  by  confederation  (and  this 
will  not  be  effected  till  they  have 
become  sufficiently  enlightened, 
friendly,  and  pacific  to  disband 
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their  huge  armaments,  and  settle 
all  their  disputes  by  a permanent 
International  Congress) — if  a com- 
plete European  hierarchy  could  thus 
be  established,  there  would  be  no 
better  reason  for  maintaining  here- 
ditary land-rulers  than  there  now 
exists  for  hereditary  judges ; the 
king  of  each  federated  country  would 
be  appointed  by  the  supreme  council 
of  kings,  and  all  the  uncertainty  of 
heirship,  revolutions,  interregnums, 
regencies,  'plebiscites , and  civil  wars 
to  fill  vacant  thrones  would  come  to 
an  end.  But  when  are  we  likely  to 
see  this  happy  state  of  things  ? 

Of  the  three  modes  of  establish- 
ing sovereignty,  or  putting  a man 
at  the  head  of  a nation — popular 
selection , as  in  the  United  States, 
government  selection , as  in  Canada, 
and  heirship , as  in  Brazil — the 
former  is,  with  regard  to  the  meting 
out  of  even-handed  justice  to  all 
citizens,  decidedly  the  most  objec- 
tionable. We  have  already  seen 
that  when  a number  of  people 
gather  about  some  religious  or  po- 
litical leader  in  whom  they  have 
especial  confidence,  they  segregate, 
or  assort  themselves  into  a simple 
society,  they  constitute  a sect  or  a 
party,  and  the  man  of  their  common 
choice  is  quite  competent  to  under- 
take the  judgment  of  their  contro- 
versies and  the  reconciliation  of 
their  strifes.  But  should  there 
arise  any  dispute  between  them  and 
another  body  of  people,  their  leader, 
it  is  clear,  would  not  be  the  proper 
person  to  look  to  for  its  arrange- 
ment ; an  arbitrator  of  neutral  or 
independent  position  would  be  re- 
quired. So  the  Church  of  England, 
being  a large  complex  community 
formed  of  parties  which  differ 
widely  in  their  views,  could  not 
possibly  obtain  the  rule  of  a fitting 
president  by  popular  selection,  for 
a strong  partisan,  a decided  Ritual- 
ist or  Evangelical,  would  thus  get 
appointed,  and  under  his  one-sided 
sway  the  Church  would  be  full  of 
discord,  and  in  perpetual  danger  of 


being  rent  asunder  by  persecution 
and  secession.  The  archbishop  whom 
we  see  placed  at  its  head  by  the 
Imperial  Government  is  invariably 
a moderate  or  neutral  man,  who 
aims  at  reconciling  the  great  clerical 
parties  and  getting  them  to  work 
quietly  together ; and  his  paternal 
judgment,  if  it  does  not  immediately 
silence  dissensions  in  the  Church, 
never  fails  i;o  command  respect, 
soften  the  rancour  of  controversy, 
and  promote  a more  tolerant  and 
charitable  feeling.  As  we  are  not 
likely  very  soon  to  confederate  and 
get  the  ruler  of  the  nation  selected 
for  us  in  the  unexceptionable  manner 
that  we  now  obtain  the  ruler  of  our 
Rational  Church,  we  can  do  nothing 
more  wisely  than  abide  by  our  old 
Monarchy,  and  make  the  best  of  our 
luck  in  a succession  of  hereditary 
kings. 

Eor  what  is  the  most  essential 
qualification  that  we  ought  to  look 
for  in  a monarch  or  chief  magis- 
trate ? Rot  that  he  should  be  a 
man  of  brilliant  parts — a great 
general,  a powerful  orator,  or  gifted 
writer,  capable  of  winning  by  his 
clever  performances  in  some  parti- 
cular line  unbounded  admiration 
and  applause.  The  grand  requisite 
in  the  character  of  a sovereign  is 
that  he  should  be  thoroughly  im- 
partial, that  he  should  stand  as  a 
common  centre  of  reconciliation  for 
all  parties,  and  hold  the  balance 
fairly  between  all  the  contending 
forces  that  happen  to  divide  the 
community.  It  is  well  known  how 
difficult  it  often  is  in  sporting 
matches  to  select  a tolerably  satis- 
factory umpire;  and  it  is  not  the 
first-rate  player  that  is  sought  for 
to  fill  this  office,  but  the  unbiassed 
man  with  a competent  knowledge 
of  the  game.  The  ruler  who  sits 
on  the  throne  and  acts  as  arbi- 
trator in  our  great  political  con- 
tests should  be  similarly  qualified  ; 
and  an  able  Liberal  or  Conservative- 
leader  cannot  possibly  be  so  well 
fitted  for  the  duty  as  one  who  has 
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been  specially  trained  to  keep  aloof 
from  partisan  movements,  and  is  in 
a position  to  command  the  respect 
of  both  sides.  But  such  a man  is 
not  to  be  obtained  by  means  of 
popular  selection.  The  very  first 
requirement  that  is  looked  for  in 
every  candidate  for  representing  the 
people  is  a distinct  profession  of 
partiality.  It  is  evident  that  a 
statesman  who  is  compelled  to  take 
up  Liberal  or  Conservative  preju- 
dices from  the  commencement  of 
his  career,  though  he  may  come 
in  time  to  make  a very  good  Prime 
Minister,  can  never  constitute  a 
satisfactory  king.  And  Monarchi- 
cal nations,  when  occasionally  left 
by  some  turn  of  fortune  without  a 
ruler,  have  generally  preferred  to 
invite  a foreign  prince  to  occupy 
their  throne  and  moderate  their 
party  strife  rather  than  trust  to  the 
most  upright  and  able  politician 
that  could  be  found  among  them- 
selves. It  is  impossible  that  the 
leader  of  a dominant  faction  should 
rule  over  a divided  nation  with  strict 
fairness,  inspire  general  confidence, 
and  be  capable  of  healing  its  dis- 
sensions. And  the  man  who  is 
placed  at  the  head  of  a Republic, 
whether  by  voting  or  fighting,  must 
necessarily  have  some  inflexible 
bias,  and,  even  if  he  be  as  honest  as 
Cromwell,  is  equally  bound  to  fa- 
vour his  own  partisans  and  have 
very  little  consideration  for  their 
hated  opponents.  Those  who  want 
modern  instances  of  the  one-sided 
and  ill-balanced  condition  of  demo- 
cratic communities  have  only  to 
cast  their  eyes  on  the  chronic  dis- 
orders which  exist  among  the  Re- 
publics of  Spanish  America.  The 
politician  who  is  elected  President 
in  any  of  these  States  is  sure  to  be 
a successful  advocate  or  a success- 
ful soldier — the  victorious  chief  of 
one  of  the  great  parties  into  which 
the  country  happens  to  be  divided, 
and  therefore  he  is  compelled  in 
some  measure  to  play  the  tyrant 
towards  the  vanquished  and  feed 


his  hungry  followers  with  official 
spoils.  It  is  on  this  account  that 
the  defeated  party  at  a Presidential 
election  never  bear  their  defeat  well. 
Many  who  have  to  lose  office  and 
living  at  each  transfer  of  power 
suffer  almost  as  much  as  a con- 
quered people  deprived  of  their 
lands.  When  their  passions  besides 
are  strongly  roused,  there  is  always 
a probability  of  their  attempting  to 
reverse  the  electoral  decision  by  an 
appeal  to  arms.  Such  a revolution- 
ary struggle  has  once  occurred  in 
the  United  States,  with  its  more 
orderly  and  intelligent  English 
population,  and  is  likely  before  the 
lapse  of  many  years  to  be  repeated. 
Mr.  Lincoln,  on  being  put  in  office 
by  the  Abolitionists,  was  well  dis- 
posed to  act  fairly  between  Uorth 
and  South,  so  far  as  his  party 
would  allow  him  ; but  the  people 
of  the  Southern  States  could  not  be 
got  to  believe  in  the  impartiality  of  a 
magistrate  elected  by  their  political 
opponents,  and  therefore,  after  being 
out-voted,  fought  for  independence, 
but  only  to  be  out-weaponed  and 
suffer  worse.  It  needs  two  parties 
for  war  and  three  for  peace  ; and 
the  great  advantage  of  a Monarchy 
over  a Republic  is  that  it  provides 
an  important  third  'party  to  mediate 
in  all  domestic  contests ; and  it  is 
on  this  account  that  the  good  people 
of  Canada,  far  more  sensible  than 
the  Hew  York  journalists  who  are 
fond  of  offering  them  advice,  con- 
tinue loyal  to  their  sovereign  and 
hold  in  such  high  esteem  the  Bri- 
tish connexion. 

Where  the  ruler  of  a nation  ob- 
tains his  high  office  by  popular  se- 
lection, there  is  not  only  more  go- 
vernment partiality  in  the  filling  of 
places,  but  general  bribery  and  cor- 
ruption prevail  to  a much  greater 
extent  than  is  found  to  be  the  case 
under  an  hereditary  Monarchy. 
Complaints  are  sometimes  made, 
and  perhaps  not  without  reason, 
about  the  extravagance  of  our  Civil 
List,  but  our  whole  expenditure 
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under  this  head  is  moderate  com- 
pared with  what  it  costs  the  Ameri- 
cans in  every  way  for  their  Presiden- 
tial elections.  We  certainly  need  not 
grudge  Avhat  we  have  to  pay  for  the 
ballasting  of  onr  old  steady-going 
vessel  of  State  when  we  see  ho  w easily 
theirs  is  capsized  for  lack  of  ballast, 
and  to  what  enormous  charges 
they  are  put  for  the  repair  of  their 
wrecks.  The  completely  organised 
system  of  corruption  which  is  con- 
sidered necessary  by  a Republican 
government  in  order  to  secure  the 
requisite  amount  of  popular  support 
is  equally  indispensable  to  an  Elec- 
five  Monarchy.  It  is  an  immense  ad- 
vantage for  a nation  to  have  in  its 
midst  a stable  Hereditary  throne, 
which  will  abide  securely  through 
all  its  varying  moods  and  changes 
of  fortune,  which  cannot  be  shaken 
by  all  the  surging  to  and  fro  of  its 
party  strife. 

Fortunate  are  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, Prussia,  Austria,  and  Russia 
in  having  such  a secure  seat  pro- 
vided for  their  sovereign,  and  un- 
fortunate are  the  people  of  France 
in  possessing  a government  chair 
which  is  liable  to  be  easily  thrown 
down.  In  the  former  there  may 
be  violent  agitations,  ministerial 
changes,  national  humiliations  and 
defeats,  but  no  confusion  follows; 
in  the  latter,  no  sooner  does  a 
season  of  trouble  or  adversity  ar- 
rive than  it  produces  a revolution. 
It  is  generally  admitted  that  Na- 
poleon III.  had  personally  some 
good  qualifications  as  a ruler  (we 
need  not  now  consider  the  means  by 
which  he  attained  power) . He  was 
an  enlightened  and  thoughtful  man, 
who  had  seen  much  of  the  world ; 
he  had  aptitude  for  business,  know- 
ledge of  character,  and  general  free- 
dom from  prejudice  ; he  was  brave, 
generous,  conciliatory  ; he  was 
earnestly  bent  on  promoting  the 
material  prosperity  of  France  and 
the  concord  and  happiness  of  her 
people  ; and  could  we  suppose  him 
seated  on  a strong,  immovable 
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throne,  he  would  have  been  no  bad 
sovereign.  But  he  was  soon  made 
sensible  by  certain  unpleasant 
shocks  and  vibrations  that  his  posi- 
tion was  not  a secure  one,  and 
thenceforth,  instead  of  applying  his 
undivided  attention  to  the  work  of 
ruling  France  justly,  his  first  and 
chief  aim  was  to  give  more  stability 
to  his  shaky  throne,  and  leave  a 
firm  seat  for  his  successor.  There- 
fore bribery  was  freely  resorted  to, 
in  order  to  diminish  the  opposition 
of  influential  Legitimists,  Orlean- 
ists,  and  Republicans.  The  army 
was  humoured  and  flattered  to  se- 
cure its  fidelity,  aud  the  whole 
French  people  were  bribed  by  pan- 
dering to  their  love  of  martial  glory 
and  their  ambition  to  recover-  the 
European  pre-eminence  which  they 
had  formerly  enjoyed.  He  was 
well  aware  that  he  had  not  been 
elected  to  rule  France  for  any  su- 
perior governing  capacity  or  other 
intrinsic  merits  which  he  was  sup- 
posed to  possess  ; he  knew  that  his 
only  recommendation  was  the  pres- 
tige of  his  uncle’s  victories,  and 
that  he  must  himself  gather  laurels 
and  add  to  that  prestige  in  order 
to  strengthen  his  position.  A hard 
task  truly  had  this  democratic  em- 
peror to  provide  martial  entertain- 
ments for  a vain,  restless,  theatrical 
nation,  to  look  around  and  wage 
war  as  opportunity  occurred,  and 
revive  the  recollections  of  Marengo, 
Austerlitz,  and  Jena.  Still,  he  ap- 
plied himself  to  it,  and,  as  long  as 
success  attended  him,  his  victories 
really  bolstered  up  his  throne  ; but 
this  could  not  go  on  for  ever,  and 
no  sooner  did  fortune  turn  against 
him  than  he  was  instantly  hurled 
to  the  ground  ,by  a storm  of  popular 
displeasure. 

Republicans, in  declaiming  against 
Monarchical  institutions,  have  a 
great  deal  to  say  about  the  evil  of 
hereditary  incompetence , and  their 
argument  on  this  score  might  have 
considerable  weight  if  among  them- 
selves there  were  no  such  thing  as 
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elective  incompetence.  We  have 
already  seen  that  the  chief  magis- 
trate who  is  placed  over  a State  by 
popular  selection  must  necessarily 
be  the  head  of  a party,  and  there- 
fore a man  of  strong  bias.  Do  we, 
however,  find  that  this  very  serious 
lack  of  impartiality  is  invariably 
compensated  by  decidedly  superior 
ability  P The  people  at  large,  the 
general  multitude,  are  notoriously 
incapable  of  judging  professional 
merit  of  any  kind  save  by  results ; 
least  of  all  can  they  be  expected  to 
determine  the  fitness  of  a candidate 
for  the  Presidency  of  a Republic.  In 
America,  and  especially  in  the  newly 
settled  parts,  there  being,  as  in  all 
rude  unorganised  societies,  but  little 
division  of  labour  at  present  attain- 
able, excellence  in  one  special  branch 
is  not  so  much  looked  for  as  aptness 
in  many.  The  backwoods  farmer  is 
frequently  compelled  to  be  his  own 
mason,  carpenter,  shoemaker,  tailor, 
and  smith,  and  every  poor  settler 
in  the  neighbourhood  who  is  en- 
gaged as  a help  must  be  ready  at 
many  things — must  be  a man  or  a 
maid  of  all  work.  It  is  this  versa- 
tility necessitated  by  circumstances 
that  has  made  the  Americans  averse 
to  a strictly  professional  life,  and  has 
produced  a vagrant,  unsettled  habit 
in  their  character.  The  experience 
of  ages  teaches  us  that  those  who 
want  to  make  much  progress  in  a 
given  direction  must  start  early, 
and  not  wander  from  the  path ; but 
the  generality  of  Americans  seem  to 
think  it  no  disadvantage  for  a man 
to  have  a late  start,  or  to  waste  his 
time  by  dodging  about  in  many 
devious  ways.  Hence  it  is  common 
enough  among  them  to  meet  with 
people  who  have  pursued  three  or 
four  different  callings  in  their  time, 
while  the  man  who  has  kept  steadily 
to  one  occupation  all  his  life  through 
is  something  of  a rarity.  In  an  ill- 
organised  community,  where  the 
individual  citizens  resemble  so  many 
loose  rolling  stones  rather  than  the 
built-up  stones  of  a harmonious 
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structure,  where  the  constitution  of 
society  is  a universal  card-shuffle, 
where  parsons  become  doctors,  and 
doctors  lawyers,  and  lawyers  gene- 
rals, and  generals  editors,  and  vice 
versa , it  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
the  governing  profession  should  be 
of  a very  high  order,  or  composed 
only  of  well-trained  and  strictly 
qualified  men.  It  is  indeed,  in  re- 
spect to  preparatory  culture  and  re- 
gular gradations  of  merit,  in  a more 
rudimentary  condition  than,  any 
other;  fora  shrewd  political  upstart, 
who  can  make  a telling  partisan 
speech,  may  with  two  or  three 
lucky  strokes  in  the  direction  of  the 
popular  current  become  a member 
of  Congress,  with  the  chance  of 
by-and-by  being  chosen  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic.  Americans 
are  accustomed  to  speak  with  pride 
of  the  possibility  of  people  in  their 
country  rising  from  the  condition  of 
humble  mechanics  to  the  highest 
office  of  the  State,  as  in  the  case  of 
their  two  late  President  s,  one  having 
been  in  early  life  a wood- cutter  and 
the  other  a tailor.  There  is,  however, 
certainly  nothing  to  boast  of  in  the 
fact  of  men  unknown  to  fame  being 
suddenly  elevated  to  rule  over  a 
great  nation  for  a few  years  and 
then  sent  back  into  obscurity 
again ; such  freaks  are  the  reverse 
of  creditable  to  any  community. 
The  Americans  not  only  place 
a rude,  unhandy  novice  at  the 
helm  of  their  vessel  of  State,  but 
take  care  that  he  shall  not  remain 
there  long  enough  to  discharge  the 
duty  skilfully  or  acquire  anything 
like  a mastery  of  his  work.  When 
once  he  has  served  a tolerable 
apprenticeship,  and  gathered  a little 
experience  which  might  be  invalu- 
able to  him  in  future  years,  his 
presidential  term  is  up,  and  he  is 
forthwith  sent  away  to  forget  his 
political  lessons  in  rustic  retire- 
ment, that  another  bungler  may 
occupy  his  place.  In  short,  their 
system,  so  far  from  tending  to  pro- 
mote the  highest  order  of  govern- 
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ment  efficiency,  is  admirably  calcu- 
lated to  prevent  the  growth  of  ma- 
ture statesmanship,  and  subject  the 
nation  to  a perpetual  reign  of  lub- 
berly incompetence.  A Cabinet  Mi- 
nister with  the  long-service  certifi- 
cate and  ripe  experience  of  a Peel,  a 
Palmerston,  a Derby,  a Gladstone,  is 
notto  be  foundin  their  ever-changing 
household,  nor  in  that  of  any  other 
Republic ; and  neither  have  their 
subordinate  officers  of  the  State  any 
better  prospect  by  way  of  training 
or  length  of  tenure  for  the  attain- 
ment of  professional  excellence. 

The  blunders  which  have  fre- 
quently resulted  in  our  own  country 
from  the  appointment  by  popular 
selection  of  parish  officers,  who  re- 
quire for  the  due  performance  of 
their  work  a certain  amount  of  pro- 
fessional knowledge,  were  ably  ex- 
posed some  twenty  years  ago  by 
Mr.  Chadwick,  in  his  pamphlet  on 
the  Reorganisation  of  ' the  Civil 
Service.  An  essayist  of  that  period 
thus  gives  the  pith  of  his  argu- 
ment : 

The  people  only  know  capacity  by  what 
is  called  public  speaking,  and  they  sup- 
pose perhaps  that  because  a man  can  talk 
fluently  and  abuse  everybody,  he  must  be  a 
very  honest,  clever  fellow,  and  just  the 
man  for  a perfect  government.  A man 
who  can  make  a smart  speech  and  criticise 
other  people’s  doings  will  surely  be  able  to 
defy  criticism  in  his  own!  Here  is  a 
grocer  who  speaks  well,  and  who  is  always 
ready  to  leave  his  counter  and  give  the 
public  the  benefit  of  his  tongue ! What  a 
capital  surveyor  of  a parish  he  would  make ! 

. . . Better  a simple  man  of  moderate 
abilities  regularly  trained  and  formally  qua- 
lified for  a profession  than  a smart  agitator 
who  has  it  all  to  learn  after  he  has  received 
the  appointment.  It  seems  to  be  a prevail- 
ing opinion  that  some  professions  require 
no  learning  or  knowledge  of  the  subject  at 
all.  Broken-down  tradesmen  who  could  not 
manage  their  own  affairs  are  often  recom- 
mended for  public  trusts  for  no  other  rea- 
son than  compassion  ....  Bankruptcy, 
insolvency,  failure  in  trade,  public  speechi- 
fying, agitatoring,  almost  anything  but 
practical  talent,  is  the  common  inducement 
for  popular  constituencies  in  local  elections 
of  officers.  Nor  is  it  possible  that  the 
people  or  any  large  portion  of  the  people 
can  ascertain  by  any  examination  the  fitness 
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of  any  man  for  a work  that  requires  a 
certain  amount  of  either  legal  or  scientific 
knowledge,  seeing,  it  may  be,  that  a man 
may  talk  very  fluently  at  a public  meeting, 
and  yet  not  be  even  acquainted  with  book- 
keeping not  even  qualified  to  give  an 
account  of  monetary  transactions  of  any 
complicated  nature — not  even  practical 
enough  to  know  or  be  able  to  find  out  the 
length,  width,  and  thickness  of  a statute 
brick,  and  how  many  bricks  it  would  take 
to  build  a wall  of  an  area  of  10,000  feet 
and  a brick  and  a half  thick.  The  blunders 
into  which  towns  have  inevitably  fallen 
hitherto  in  the  choice  of  local  officers  are 
so  great  and  so  numerous,  that  since  the 
appointment  of  the  General  Board  of 
Health  no  less  than  sixty-nine  towns  have 
voluntarily  resigned  their  local  patronage 
into  the  hands  of  the  Board,  that  they 
might  be  sure  of  having  men  appointed 
who  knew  something  theoretically  and  prac- 
tically of  the  work  they  had  to  do,  and  that 
they  might  not  put  themselves  to  the 
expense  of  teaching  their  officer  by  a series 
of  mishaps,  occasioned  by  ignorance  of  the 
elementary  principles  of  civil  engineering. 
This  is  all  very  reasonable;  indeed,  we 
know  nothing  more  stupid  than  that  popu- 
lar system  of  employing  ignorant  men  to 
make  choice  of  skilled  men,  as  if  ignorance 
were  the  superior  and  judge  of  intelligence. 
The  only  plausible  argument  in  favour  of 
choice  by  numbers  lies  in  the  supposed  ne- 
cessary honesty  of  the  numbers.  But  this 
is  a manifest  delusion  as  hitherto  practised'; 
and  in  America,  where  the  system  is  still 
more  universalised,  and  the  elections  more 
secret  than  here,  the  corruption  is  enor- 
mous. 

Not  only  does  the  appointment 
of  public  officers  by  popular  se- 
lection inevitably  lead  to  corrup- 
tion, and  occasion  monstrous 
blundering  and  mismanagement  of 
affairs,  but  where  an  entire  govern- 
ment is  constituted  by  such  means 
it  is  sure  to  bring  down  on  the  sub- 
ject . community  a heavy  rod  of 
partisan  tyranny.  Another  writer 
truthfully  observes : 

The  weak  point  in  all  Republics  is  that 
the  most  noisy  and  forward,  who  are 
usually  the  most  ignorant,  gain  the  as- 
cendency, and,  under  colour  of  constitu- 
tional privilege,  tyrannise  over  the  moro 
quietly  disposed  and  intelligent.  This  is 
exemplified  to  a considerable  extent  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  on  a smaller 
scale  in  many  popularly  constituted  bodies 
in  Great  Britain.  Among  these  bodies  a 
handful  of  noisy  demagogues  is  often  ob- 
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served  to  carry  measures  by  the  mere  force  . 
of  clamour ; and  as  the  measures  so  carried 
are  publicly  announced  as  the  doings  of 
the  whole  body,  it  actually  happens  that 
men  under  the  shelter  of  an  association 
may  be  exempt  from  responsibility  and 
commit  the  most  tyrannical  actions.  In 
the  presbytery  meetings  of  the  ScQttish 
Church  measures  are  frequently  carried  by 
this  means  which  no  bishop  on  his  own 
responsibility  would  dare  to  enjoin.  A 
Republican  government,  therefore,  with  all 
the  semblance  of  a popular  constitution, 
may  prove  far  more  unscrupulous  than  the 
most  stern  despotism  ever  framed. 

Whatever  Republicans  may  say 
about  the  imbecility  of  our  bom 
rulers,  it  is  evident  that  there  is  a 
far  greater  amount  of  government 
incompetence  arising  from  popular 
selection  than  from  heirship.  ‘ Wis- 
dom is  not  hereditary,’  they  tell  us 
over  and  over  again  ; but  how  much 
truth  is  there  in  this  prominent 
article  of  their  creed  ? Naturalists 
have  clearly  demonstrated  that 
all  human  qualities,  both  mental 
and  physical,  are  hereditary;  they 
have  shown  that  the  son  of  a 
blacksmith  will  generally  be  found 
to  have  a stronger  arm  than  the 
son  of  a watchmaker,  and  that 
the  accountant’s  boy  will,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  be  quicker  in 
calculating  than  his  schoolfellows 
whose  parents  are  artisans.  The 
Jew  is  sometimes  said  to  be  a born 
trader — that  is,  he  inherits  the  com- 
mercial wisdom  of  his  ancestors, 
and  stands  on  a vantage-ground 
in  his  special  line,  so  that  very  few 
people  can  successfully  compete 
with  him.  There  are  certain  pro- 
fessions in  this  country,  such  as 
mining,  fishing,  and  agriculture, 
which  may  be  considered  heredi- 
tary, as  they  usually  descend  from 
father  to  son  ; but  no  one  will  assert 
"that  on  this  account  they  are  less 
skilfully  and  efficiently  conducted. 
Amateur  farmers,  excepting  in  very 
rare  cases,  cannot  match  those  who 
have  been  regularly  bred  to  the  busi- 
ness ; not  one  amateur  in  a hundred 
is  able  to  extract  a living  from  the 
land,  or  even  to  get  at  the  end  of 
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the  year  a small  percentage  of  profit. 
If  a national  Board  of  Agriculture 
were  established  for  directing  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil,  the  sons  of 
farmers  would,  doubtless,  still  be 
found  generally  succeeding  their 
fathers,  even  as  now.  The  fact  of 
a man  being  the  son  of  a successful 
farmer  and  carefully  brought  up  to 
his  father’s  occupation  will  in  most 
instances  be  found  the  best  voucher 
for  competency.  But  let  us  ima- 
gine all  government  selection  to  be 
set  aside  and  our  hereditary  system 
of  agriculture  to  be  superseded  by 
a democratic  system  ; let  us  suppose 
the  farmers  of  every  parish  in  the 
United  Kingdom  to  be  elected  by 
the  people  thereof,  as  town  survey- 
ors have  been  frequently  elected, 
and  the  revolution  would  be  great ; 
the  British  plough  would  be  turned 
upside  down  ; the  farms  would  soon 
be  taken  from  their  present  expe- 
rienced cultivators  and  given  to 
local  agitators,  itinerant  preachers, 
spouting  grocers,  tailors,  and  shoe- 
makers — men  full  of  glorious 
schemes  of  reform  and  unbounded 
professions  of  liberality,  but  with 
no  more  knowledge  of  soil  and  sea- 
sons and  agricultural  economy  than 
the  poor  Chartist  weavers  who  were 
planted  on  Feargus  O’Connor’s  al- 
lotments. They  would  set  out  with 
the  high  aim  of  achieving  such  mi- 
racles of  improvement  on  the  prac- 
tice .of  their  dull  predecessors  as 
should  fill  the  world  with  admira- 
tion, and  would  end  with  an  exhibi- 
tion of  universal  blundering  and 
failure.  Undoubtedly  an  immense 
stimulus  would  be  given  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  flowers  of  rhetoric 
throughout  the  country,  but  there 
would  be  a deplorable  falling- off  in 
the  growth  of  corn. 

If  the  cultivator  of  a farm  is  likely 
to  understand  his  business  the  more 
readily  from  its  having  been  fol- 
lowed by  his  father  and  grandfather 
before  him,  his  superintendent,  the 
landlord,  may  be  expected  to  iiiherit 
professional  aptitude  in  an  equal 
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degree,  and  so  may  his  sovereign, 
or  land-ruler  in  chief.  We  know, 
indeed,  that  the  higher  officers  of 
our  agricultural  army  are  not  all 
Bedfords,  Portlands,  Ducies,  and 
Spencers  ; we  know  that  some  of 
them  are  grossly  incompetent  and 
remiss  in  discharging  their  duty, 
much  more  so  than  the  generality 
of  their  subordinates  ; but  this  arises 
not  from  their  failing  to  inherit  the 
energy  and  ability  of  their  ances- 
tors, but  from  their  having  too 
much  leisure  and  independence, 
and  being  inadequately  trained 
to  adapt  themselves  to  new  circum- 
stances and  enter  on  new  work. 
Nothing  endangers  the  moral  health 
of  even  heroic  men  more  than  a 
period  of  prolonged  relaxation. 
Those  who  have  not  the  sagacity 
to  seek  useful  occupation  for  them- 
selves are  consumed  by  the  rust 
of  indolence  and  vice.  Three 
hundred  years  ago  our  martial 
aristocracy,  in  their  feudal  castles, 
protecting  agriculture  from  free- 
booters, were  as  the  regiment 
abroad  fighting  against  Kaffirs  and 
Maories  ; now,  being  relieved  from 
that  service  by  the  cessation  of  bri- 
gandage and  internal  strife,  they 
are  as  the  regiment  idling  at  home, 
and  strongly  tempted  to  indulge 
in  gambling,  drinking,  and  de- 
bauchery. Happily,  they  have  not 
all  given  themselves  up  to  sport 
and  pleasure ; a majority  of  them, 
we  hope  an  increasing  majority, 
have  struck  into  new  paths  of  use- 
fulness, and  serve  their  country 
with  great  ability  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  As  to  those  who  are  con- 
tent to  live  as  lazy  hereditary  pen- 
sioners on  the  services  which  were 
rendered  by  their  remote  ancestors, 
the  nation,  whose  disorderly  spirit 
is  in  a great  measure  to  blame 
for  this,  ought  to  provide  some 
means  for  reforming  them  or  weed- 
ing them  out  from  the  rest.  When 
a young  farmer  has  been  spoilt  by 
his  father’s  prosperity,  and  has 
come  to  fancy  that  he  may  take  his 


ease  and  leave  the  business  to  take 
care  of  itself,  he  will  soon  receive 
notice  to  quit,  or  will  be  brought 
down  to  his  true  level  by  bank- 
ruptcy, so  that  the  country  will  not 
suffer  long  from  his  incompetence. 
But  a profligate  peer  is  not  so 
readily  brought  to  book  in  these 
days  of  ‘ liberty ; ’ though  he  will 
not  be  permitted  to  misgovern 
a colony,  he  may  misrule  an 
estate — which  is  a little  home  pro- 
vince— as  much  as  he  pleases,  or 
entirely  absent  himself  from  it  and 
lead  a dissolute  life  in  some  foreign 
city,  without  so  much  as  subjecting 
himself  to  a mild  remonstrance 
from  the  Government.  This  is  a 
political  abuse  which  seriously 
wants  correcting.  The  landlord’s 
office  should  not  be  permitted  to 
lapse  into  a sinecure  just  because 
the  military  duties  which  attached 
to  it  in  feudal  times  are  no  longer 
required  ; other  public  services  are 
needed,  and  unless  faithfully  per- 
formed— as  we  see  they  can  be  per- 
formed— the  officer  should  be  re- 
quired to  sell  his  commission,  or  by 
some  means  short  of  confiscation 
should  be  removed  from  his  post. 
A Hebrew  sage  said  long  ago, 

1 There  is  an  evil  which  I have  seen 
under  the  sun  as  an  error  that  com- 
eth  from  the  ruler.  Folly  is  set  in 
great  dignity,  and  the  wise  sit  in 
low  place.  I have  seen  servants 
upon  horses,  and  princes  walking 
as  servants  upon  the  earth.’ 
(Eccles.  x.  5-7.)  So  Professor 
Huxley  said  recently  in  his  inaugu- 
ral address  at  the  Midland  Insti- 
tute : £ What  is  to  be  lamented  is 
not  that  society  wants  means  to  assist 
capacity  to  rise  to  its  proper  posi- 
tion, but  that  there  are  no  means 
by  which  incapacity  can  be  made 
to  descend  from  positions  for  which 
it  is  unfit.  There  are  noble  lord& 
who  would  have  been  poachers, 
gamekeepers,  and  billiard-markers 
if  they  had  not  been  kept  afloat  by 
our  social  corks.’  The  English 
aristocracy  would,  doubtless,  be  im- 
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proved  by  an  occasional  degrada- 
tion quite  as  much  as  by  promo- 
tions. They  frequently  have  an 
accession  of  new  blood,  and  if  they 
could  only  purge  off  as  readily  that 
which  has  become  distempered  and 
corrupt,  they  would  present  to  the 
world  such  a robust  and  healthy 
body  as  must  command  universal 
respect.  Even  now,  however,  they 
are,  we  believe,  steadily  improving. 

Carlyle,  the  admirer  of  Cromwell 
and  hater  of  incompetence,  says  of 
our  aristocracy,  before  their  period 
of  relaxation  and  corruption  arrived: 

English  kings  from  the  Conquest  down 
to  the  times  of  Charles  I.  had  actually,  in 
a good  degree,  so  far  as  they  knew,  been 
in  the  habit  of  appointing  as  peers  those 
who  deserved  to  be  appointed.  In  general 
those  peers  of  theirs  were  all  royal  men  of 
a sort,  with  minds  full  of  justice,  valour, 
and  humanity,  and  all  kinds  of  qualities 
which  men  ought  to  have  who  rule  over 
others.  And  then  their  genealogy,  the 
kind  of  sons  and  descendants  they  had, 
this  also  was  remarkable ; for  there  is  a 
great  deal  more  in  genealogies  than  is 
generally  believed  at  present.  I never 
heard  tell  of  any  clever  man  who  came 
of  entirely  stupid  people.  If  you  look 
around  among  the  families  of  your  ac- 
quaintance, you  will  see  such  cases  in  all 
directions ; I know  that  my  own  experience 
is  steadily  that  way ; I can  trace  the  father 
and  the  son  and  the  grandson,  and  the 
family  stamp  is  quite  distinctly  legible 
upon  each  of  them.  So  that  it  goes  for  a 
great  deal,  the  hereditary  principle  in  go- 
vernment, as  in  other  things,  and  it  must 
be  recognised  as  soon  as  there  is  any  fixity 
in  things. — Inaugural  Address  at  Edin- 
burgh, p.  23. 

Emerson,  with  all  the  Republican 
prejudices  of  bis  country  clinging 
to  him,  sees  clearly  that,  in  spite  of 
the  vices  wbicb  have  lowered  our 
nobility  since  4 the  baron  educated 
only  for  war,  finding  himself  idle  at 
home,  grew  fat  and  wanton  and  a 
sorry  brute,’  they  are  still  in  a 
hopeful  condition,  and  there  is 
ample  virtue  in  them  to  effect  their 
salvation. 

The  English  nobles  are  high-spirited, 
active,  educated  men,  born  to  wealth  and 
power,  who  have  run  through  every  coun- 
try, and  kept  in  every  country  the  best 
company,  have  seen  every  secret  of  art  and 


nature,  and,  when  men  of  any  ability  or 
'ambition,  have  been  consulted  in  the  con- 
duct of  every  important  action.  You  can- 
not wield  great  agencies  without  lending 
yourself  to  them;  and  when  it  happens  that 
the  spirit  of  the  earl  meets  his  rank  and 
duties,  we  have  the  best  examples  of  be- 
haviour. Power  of  any  kind  readily  ap- 
pears in  the  manners,  and  beneficent  power, 
le  talent  debien  faire,  gives  a majesty  which 
cannot  be  concealed  or  resisted.  . . . They 
survey  society  as  from  the  top  of  St.  Paul’s, 
and  if  they  never  hear  plain  truth  from 
men,  they  see  the  best  of  everything,  in 
every  kind;  and  they  see  things  so  grouped 
and  amassed  as  to  infer  easily  the  sum 
and  genius,  instead  of  tedious  particulari- 
ties. Their  good  behaviour  deserves  all 
its  fame,  and  they  have  that  simplicity 
and  that  air  of  repose  which  are  the  finest 
ornament  of  greatness.  . . . They  have  the 
sense  of  superiority,  the  absence  of  all  the 
ambitious  effort  which  disgusts  in  the 
aspiring  classes,  a pure  tone  of  thought 
and  feeling,  and  the  power  to  command, 
among  their  other  luxuries,  the  presence  of 
the  most  accomplished  men  in  their  festive 
meetings. — English  Traits , p.  104. 

A recent  French  writer  takes  the 
following  view  of  our  aristocracy : 

The  gentlemen,  the  squires,  the  barons, 
the  feudal  chieftains  of  England,  have 
not  become,  as  under  Louis  XV.,  simply 
privileged  persons,  ornamental  parasites, 
hurtful  in  the  end.  . . . They  have 
continued  in  communication  with  the 
people ; they  have  opened  their  ranks 
to  men  of  talent ; they  have  taken  recruits 
from  among  the  cream  of  the  untitled; 
they  have  continued  commanding  or 
directing  personages,  or  at  least  influential 
in  the  parish  and  the  State.  For  that  pur- 
pose they  have  accommodated  themselves 
to  their  age  and  their  part;  they  have 
been  administrators,  patrons,  promoters  of 
reforms,  good  managers  of  public  affairs, 
diligent,  instructed,  capable  men,  the  most 
enlightened,  the  most  independent,  the 
most  useful  citizens  of  the  country.  . . . 
All  our  establishments  [i.e.  in  France] — 
Republic,  Empire,  Monarchy — are  provi- 
sional, resembling  the  great  drop-scenes 
which  in  turn  fill  an  empty  stage,  dis- 
appearing or  reappearing  on  occasion.  We 
see  them  descend,  re-ascend  with  a sort  of 
indifference.  "We  are  inconvenienced  on 
account  of  the  noise,  of  the  dust,  of  the 
disagreeable  countenances  of  the  hired 
applauders,  but  we  resign  ourselves,  for 
what  can  we  do  in  the  matter  ? Whoever 
happen  to  be  our  official  representatives,  in 
whatever  fashion  chance  or  election  gives 
them  to  us,  the  public  will  does  not  unite 
itself  in  a lasting  way  to  their  will.  They 
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are  not  our  effective  and  true  representa- 
tives, and  our  society  does  not  allow  of 
■better  ones.  Let  us  retain  these  lest  we 
meet  with  worse.  The  upper  class  does  not 
supply  them,  since  among  us  levelling  envy 
accepts  hut  sulkily  the  rich  and  the 
noble.  ...  On  the  contrary,  in  a country  like 
this  one  [England],  the  representatives, 
being  natural,  are  effectives ; the  support 
which  maintains  them  is  not  slippery,  but 
firm.  They  are  really  the  persons  which 
the  public  desires  to  have  at  the  head  of 
affairs,  and  not  others  ; and  it  desires  them 
without  hesitation,  determinately,  with  a 
resolution  which  lasts.  ...  The  leader 
once  elected,  whether  by  them  or  by  others, 
they  faithfully  follow  him,  and  by  this 
silent  support  he  becomes  their  member  by 
a more  solid  title  than  among  us,  where 
their  voices  are  counted.  By  a more  solid 
title,  and  also  by  a better  title.  For  it  does 
not  suffice  to  be  appointed  leader  in  order 
to  know  how  to  lead ; the  election  which 
confers  the  power  does  not  in  any  wise 
confer  capacity.  A long  preparation,  spe- 
cial education  and  studies,  are  required  to 
be  a lawyer  or  an  engineer ; they  are  re- 
quired for  a stronger  reason  to  constitute  a 
statesman,  to  vote  with  discernment  on 
great  public  interests,  to  sift  the  opportune 
and  the  possible,  to  contemplate  the  whole 
from  afar.  . . . Success  is  not  attained  in 
these  matters  by  abstract  principles,  by 
newspaper  phrases,  by  vague  notions 
brought  from  college  or  from  a school  of 
law,  which  among  us  constitute  the  ordinary 
luggage  of  a politician. — Notes  on  England , 
by  H.  Taine,  pp.  1 74-200. 

It  is  well  known  at  the  pre- 
sent day  that  no  English  horse, 
however  handsome  and  high-spirit- 
ed, has  the  remotest  chance  of 
winning  the  blue  ribbon  of  the 
turf  unless  he  has  been  both  well 
bred  and  ivell  trained.  If  you  ob- 
tain a colt  of  good  pedigree, 
and  yoke  him  to  the  plough,  or 
shut  him  up  in  a stable,  feed  him 
well,  and  give  him  little  exercise, 
he  will  be  spoilt  for  racing ; while 
the  best  training  in  the  world  will 
not  avail  to  make  a prize  winner  of 
a fine  plebeian  animal  that  is  casu- 
ally picked  up  at  a country  fair. 
Training  in  connection  with  breed- 
ing, where  social  circumstances 
have  rendered  it  practicable,  is 
found  to  develop  a higher  degree  of 
excellence  in  all  human  professions 
than  could  be  by  any  other  means 


attained.  Taine  says  of  the  English, 
aristocracy : 

The  institution  resembles  a stud;  out 
of  one  hundred  animals  you  get  six  good 
racers,  out  of  a thousand  a racer  of  first, 
class.  Consider  that  without  competent, 
chiefs  a State  cannot  prosper,  and  that 
there  are  cases  where  for  want  of  a great 
man  a State  falls  ; can  you  pay  too  dearly 
for  a certain  contingent  of  competent  chiefs 
and  the  frequent  chance  of  a . great  states- 
man ? 

The  intelligent  boy  of  the  aris- 
tocratic class  not  only  inherits 
from  his  father  a constitution  of 
mind  which  has  been  formed  by 
a long  and  successful  pursuit  of 
the  business  of  government,  but 
he  is  trained  from  his  cradle  with 
the  special  view  to  his  improving 
on  this  natural  bent,  and  acquiring 
the  intellectual  strength  and  stock 
of  information  which  will  enable 
him  to  excel  in  the  same  line. 
With  the  help  of  foreign  nurses 
and  governesses  he  is  able  at  a 
very  early  age  to  converse  fluently 
in  three  or  four  languages,  and 
through  the  whole  of  his  school 
and  college  course  he  is  constantly 
being  exercised  in  efforts  at  clear 
thinking  and  the  clear  and  forcible 
expression  of  thought.  At  the 
age  of  twenty  he  is  a well-read 
man,  with  ancient  and  modern  his- 
tory, social  economy,  statistics,  and. 
the  writings  of  the  principal  Whig, 
Tory,  and  Radical  politicians  at 
his  fingers’  ends ; he  has  also  de- 
bated sensibly  with  his  college' 
friends  and  family  connections  on 
every  important  political  question 
of  the  present  century.  By  the 
time  he  reaches  thirty  he  has  tra-* 
veiled  all  over  the  Continent,  con- 
versed with  many  eminent  foreign- 
ers, studied  political  feeling  in  the 
various  European  capitals,  inspected 
works  of  art,  and  compared  the 
chief  nations  one  with  the  other  in 
respect  to  their  laws,  institutions, 
and  social  progress,  as  they  have 
passed  in  review  under  his  eyes. 
It  is  evident  that  a man  so  bred 
and  so  trained  must,  on  entering 
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Parliament,  stand  on  mucli  higher 
ground  and  have  a far  wider  range 
of  vision  than  can  possibly  be 
reached  by  a shrewd  lawyer,  or  the 
brewer  or  cotton- spinner,  who  is 
full  of  class  prejudice,  and  has 
been  confined  nearly  all  his  life  to 
one  narrow  rut  in  the  keen  pursuit 
of  wealth.  The  sharp-eyed  democrat 
may  be  useful  enough  in  a legisla- 
tive chamber  as  the  representative 
of  a particular  class  or  interest ; 
but,  however  gifted  with  oratorical 
power,  he  can  never  constitute  a 
statesman,  whose  business  it  is  to 
understand  foreign  as  well  as  do- 
mestic affairs,  to  moderate  partisan 
rancour,  and  weigh  with  judicial 
mind  the  claims  of  every  section  of 
the  community.  It  is  plainly  for 
the  want  of  such  superior  men  to 
stand  calmly  in  the  midst  of  bands 
of  conflicting  zealots,  and  command 
sufficient  respect  to  tone  down 
their  strife,  that  the  French  Cham- 
ber has  become  in  modern  times  a 
mere  bear-garden.  The  infatuated 
nation  which  in  a fit  of  envy  pulls 
down  its  hereditary  peerage,  thereby 
levels  its  political  watch-tower,  so 
that  it  can  no  longer  be  governed 
by  the  light  of  lofty  and  extended 
views,  and  its  democratic  units  are 
doomed  to  struggle  on  upon  a com- 
mon plane  as  they  best  can  in  sel- 
fish and  short-sighted  confusion. 
We  know  and  admit  that  all  who 
are  born  peers  in  this  country  do 
not  make  a good  use  of  their  op- 
portunities and  develop  into  en- 
lightened statesmen  ; some  of  them 
become  mere  sport-  and  pleasure- 
seekers  ; but  the  peerage  must  be 
regarded  as  a distinguished  college, 
the  high  character  of  which  is  so 
well  sustained  by  the  number  of 
its  members  who  achieve  success 
that  no  reasonable  person  would 
think  of  condemning  it  on  account 
of  a certain,  even  a large,  propor- 
tion of  failures. 

The  fact  is  that  people  cannot  be 
induced  to  undergo  a special  training 
to  qualify  themselves  for  any  profes- 


sion unless  they  feel  certain  of 
following  it;  and  in  the  case  of 
politics  there  are  very  few  besides 
the  sons  of  peers,  and  commoners  of 
the  highest  class,  hereditarily  con- 
nected with  politics,  who  can  have 
this  encouraging  assurance  to  sus- 
tain them  through  a long  course  of 
arduous  preparation.  Many  actual 
members  of  our  House  of  Com- 
mons had  not  the  remotest  idea 
that  they  should  come  to  sit  there 
till  after  reaching  middle  age,  and 
with  a feeling  of  awkwardness  and 
inexperience  they  will  avow  that, 
had  they  in  early  life  only  possessed 
independent  means,  and  known  the 
high  position  they  were  destined 
eventually  to  fill,  they  would  have 
rendered  themselves  by  a thorough 
training  a great  deal  more  worthy 
of  it.  A young  peer  actually  has 
these  inestimable  advantages,  and  is 
frequently  moved  by  a love  of  ho- 
nourable distinction  to  make  the 
most  of  them.  He  knows  that  he 
shall  some  day  form  one  of  a group 
of  legislators,  on  whom  the  eyes  of 
the  whole  country  will  be  fixed, 
and  that  if  he  can  only  give  un- 
mistakable proof  of  statesmanlike 
ability,  high  office  is  within  his 
grasp,  and  the  prospect  of  a great 
historical  reputation.  He  there- 
fore prepares  himself  to  push  on 
and  excel  in  his  profession  with  the 
unflagging  ardour  of  a law  student, 
who  hopes  eventually  to  become  a 
judge  or  to  sit  on  the  woolsack. 
In  the  establishment  of  a national 
government  every  method  should 
be  adopted  which  yields  good  re- 
sults. We  want  no  exclusive  go- 
vernment caste;  it  would  be  a 
great  mistake  to  rely  wholly 
on  trained  hereditary  talent ; but 
we  may  see,  from  the  example  of 
France  and  other  countries,  that  it 
is  equally  unwise  to  deprecate  ca- 
pacity of  this  kind,  and  trust  to 
obtaining  a sufficient  number  of 
able  rulers  from  the  chances  of 
popular  selection. 

The  prince,  no  less  than  the  peer, 
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may  profit  by  the  early  professional 
start  which  high  birth  gives  him, 
and  acquire  vast  aptitude  for  the 
position  which  he  is  destined  even- 
tually to  fill  by  a thorough  training. 
A strong  man, if  suddenly  raised  to  the 
throne  by  popular  selection,  is  cer- 
tain to  feel  awkward,  and  will  easily 
be  made  apprehensive  and  giddy  at 
the  thought  of  his  supreme  eleva- 
tion, its  enormous  responsibilities, 
and  the  intense  envy  that  it  calls 
forth ; but  a weak  man,  if  regularly 
bred  to  the  royal  office,  and  having  no 
rival,  will  be  perfectly  at  home  in  it, 
and  neither  carried  away  by  pride  nor 
fear.  Who  but  the  born  and  trained 
king,  inured  from  his  cradle  to 
publicity,  can  sit  calmly  in  the 
midst  of  a nation’s  observing  eyes, 
feel  unannoyed  by  criticism,  and 
pass  unshaken  through  a constant 
succession  of  passionate  demonstra- 
tions ? It  is  certainly  no  mean 
accomplishment  to  be  able  to  as- 
sume only  the  passive  dignity  of  a 
monarch,  to  poise  one’s  self  firmly 
and  gracefully  on  a pinnacle.  The 
man  who  can  do  merely  this  well 
shows  an  amount  of  mastery  and 
conscious  strength  and  quiet  self- 
possession  which  is  not  to  be  de- 
spised. But  our  modern  hereditary 
rulers,  the  Romanoffs,  Hapsburgs, 
Hohenzollerns,  Bourbons,  Coburgs, 
and  Guelphs,  are  something  more 
than  mere  empty-headed  idols  that 
impose  on  a superstitious  multitude ; 
they  receive  a good  education,  civil 
and  military  ; they  are  carefully  in- 
structed in  home  and  foreign  poli- 
tics; they  learn  languages,  they 
travel,  they  are  in  constant  com- 
munion with  all  sorts  of  able  and 
eminent  men,  and  it  is  impossible 
for  a person  of  ordinary  intelligence 
to  be  so  educated,  and  so  live  in  the 
midst  of  light,  without  being  en- 
lightened. The  presidents  of  the 
various  American  Republics,  if 
matched  against  the  sovereigns  of 
Europe,  would  probably  excel  them 
in  oratory,  but  certainly  not  in 
mental  and  bodily  capacities  and 
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accomplishments.  People  some- 
times talk  as  though  they  expected 
a monarch  to  be  a man  of  special 
genius ; but,  as  we  have  already 
hinted,  it  is  neither  reasonable 
nor  desirable  that  those  who  have 
to  concern  themselves  with  so  many 
different  departments  of  human 
work  and  human  knowledge  should 
be  exceptionally  clever  in  one.  If 
the  majority  of  the  people  in  any 
monarchical  country  were  consulted 
with  respect  to  the  education  of  their 
crown  prince,  they  would  be  sure 
to  narrow  and  nationalise  his  mind ; 
they  would  make  him  too  much  of 
a general  or  an  orator.  The  wiser 
statesmen  who  actually  have  the 
moulding  of  their  future  king  know, 
on  the  contrary,  that  the  training 
which  he  needs  to  fit  him  for  his 
position  should  not  be  merely  na- 
tional, but  cosmopolitan.  It  is  by 
no  means  desirable  that  he  should 
become  an  accomplished  artillerist, 
or  an  active  Parliament  man,  and 
spout  to  the  people  on  home  poli- 
tics ; but  that  he  should  be  able  to 
commune  freely  and  sensibly  with 
other  monarchs  on  international 
concerns  and  arbitrate  in  disputes 
is  a matter  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance. The  service  which  a consti- 
tutional king  renders  the  State  as  a 
patron  of  arts,  sciences,  and  charit- 
able institutions  is  distinctly  mani- 
fest to  all  eyes,  and  is  generally 
appreciated  by  the  people.  But  the 
more  important  duty  which  he  dis- 
charges as  a moderator  between 
rival  parties  and  rival  powers  is  by 
no  means  so  apparent  to  the  multi- 
tude, and  he  seldom  obtains  any 
popular  credit  for  it,  no  matter  how 
wisely  and  well  it  may  be  performed. 
The  very  success  of  such  a work 
forbids  its  being  conspicuous.  The 
conversation  which  he  has  with  a 
Prime  Minister  or  leader  of  the  Op- 
position is  never  reported,  or,  if  at  all, 
only  in  a brief  hint  long  afterwards; 
the  letter  which  he  despatches  to  a 
brother  monarch  does  not  get  into 
the  public  press ; and  yet  he  may 
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thus  in  a quiet  way  more  power- 
fully influence  the  current  of  poli- 
tics than  a score  of  able  men  will 
do  by  means  of  their  clever  articles 
or  impassioned  oratory. 

During  the  long  summer  even- 
ings I occasionally  see  on  a 
neighbouring  village  green  a num- 
ber of  country  youths  collected  at  a 
cricket  match,  which  is  very  sug- 
gestive of  a nation’s  political  strife. 
As  the  game  proceeds,  the  contend- 
ing parties  change  places,  and  are 
full  of  ardour,  each  striving  to  pro- 
long their  innings  to  the  utmost ; 
while,  in  remarkable  contrast  to  the 
stripped  and  active  players,  a stout 
gentleman  in  black  stands  near 
them,  coolly  smoking  a cigar,  and 
resting  on  his  bat  as  a staff.  He 
occasionally  speaks  to  them  in  a 
quiet  voice,  and  they  show  marked 
respect  for  him;  but  an  ignorant 
spectator  of  the  game  would  natu- 
rally wonder  what  good  the  con- 
spicuous idler  could  be  doing  there, 
and  would  fancy  that  his  presence 
must  be  felt  as  an  interruption,  and 
his  absence  considered  a relief.  Let 
him,  however,  be  absent  only  for 
one  evening,  and  harmony  will  be 
found  to  depart  with  him  : such 
noisy  altercations  will  break  out 
from  time  to  time,  so  much  quarrel- 
ling and  confusion  will  arise  among 
the  players  when  left  to  themselves, 
that  nobody  who  has  witnessed 
their  riotous  proceedings  can  for  a 
moment  doubt  an  umpire’s  utility. 
Precisely  such  important  service  as 
an  umpire  renders  on  the  cricket- 
field  a monarch  affords  the  political 
parties  who  are  contending  one 
against  the  other  in  the  arena  of 
Parliament,  though  he  be  not  usu- 
ally present  in  person.  His  mo- 
derating influence  is  exercised  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  and  is  powerfully 
felt  by  the  leading  statesmen,  who 
are  frequently  brought  into  com- 
munion with  him,  and  have  learnt 
to  rely  on  his  good  sense  and  im- 
partiality. On  the  other  hand,  the 
general  public,  who  look  on  at  a dis- 


tance through  the  windows  of  their 
" newspapers,  might  easily  imagine 
that  in  the  political  field  their  sove- 
reign is  a sort  of  King  Log,  and  only 
by  his  being  taken  away  from  them 
and  leaving  no  competent  successor 
would  they  come  to  appreciate  his 
worth. 

Having  been  for  many  years  a de- 
termined opponent  of  war  and  need- 
less warlike  preparations,  if  it  could 
be  made  clear  to  me  that  a Republic 
is  more  pacific  than  a Monarchy, 
that  consideration  alone  would 
have  immense  weight  in  inducing 
me  to  be  a Republican ; but  in  all 
the  arguments  that  have  yet  come 
under  my  notice  the  attempt  to  do 
so  has  been  an  entire  failure.  It 
is  easy  to  point  to  a long  list  of 
warrior  kings,  ‘ from  Macedonia’s 
madman  to  the  Swede,’  that  have 
filled  the  world  with  blood ; but 
these  renowned  monarchs  were  not 
more  addicted  to  fighting  than  the 
nations  which  they  ruled,  nor 
would  they  in  a single  instance 
have  ventured  on  making  war  if 
they  had  not  had  the  hearty  sup- 
port of  a majority  of  their  people. 
In  truth,  it  was  their  sanguinary 
feats  that  endeared  them  to  their 
subjects,  and,  without  leading 
them  to  frequent  victories,  and 
risking  their  own  lives  freely 
in  battle,  they  would  have  been 
despised  as  poor  effeminate  crea- 
tures, and  could  hardly  have  pre- 
sumed to  wear  the  crown.  The 
most  popular  kings  that  England 
ever  had  were  not  the  wise  and 
peaceful  ones,  but  those  who  went 
abroad  without  a shadow  of  right 
and  wasted  her  blood  and  treasure 
in  filibustering  enterprises ; the 
glory  of  conquest  was  held  to  cover 
a multitude  of  crimes.  But  war  is 
not  always  successful,  and  if  a 
warlike  monarch  gets  the  lion’s 
share  of  glory  in  the  case  of  victory, 
he  also  comes  in  for  the  scapegoat’s 
share  of  ignominy  in  the  case  of 
defeat ; of  which  no  one  was  ever 
made  more  sensible  in  recent  times 
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than  tbe  unfortunate  Emperor 
by  plebiscite.  After  being  taunted 
for  years  by  tbe  Republican  press 
with  raising  an  army  to  coerce  the 
Erench  people,  and  not  daring  to 
lead  it  against  Prussia,  when  goad- 
ed at  length  to  march  on  the  Rhine, 
overmatched,  and  swiftly  and  ut- 
terly beaten,  the  same  press  held 
him  up  as  a monster  of  cruelty  for 
involving  a peaceful  community  in 
the  horrors  of  war.  When  the 
young  Hebrew  champion  returned 
in  triumph  to  Jerusalem,  the  cry 
was,  ‘ David  hath  slain  his  tens  of 
thousands  ; ’ when  he  fled  before 
the  army  of  his  rebellious  son,  he 
was  saluted  with,  ‘ Come  out,  come 
out,  thou  man  of  blood  and  thou 
man  of  Belial/ 

I believe  it  to  be  the  fact  that 
monarchs  have  frequently  to  resist 
strong  pressure  from  various  classes 
of  their  realms  in  the  direction  of 
war ; and  the  most  sagacious  and 
far-seeing  kings  have  invariably 
been  reluctant  to  commence  hos- 
tilities, and  have  sought  to  bring 
about  the  arrangement  of  inter- 
national differences  by  peaceful 
means.  The  first  man  to  propose 
a general  confederation  of  Euro- 
pean States  for  the  prevention  of 
war  was  Henry  IV.  of  France  ; and 
while  his  benevolent  scheme  was 
heartily  approved  of  by  our  James 
I.,  it  met  with  no  favour  and  en- 
couragement from  the  less  enlight- 
ened populations  over  whom  they 
ruled.  The  similar  proposal  put 
forward  in  recent  times  by  Napo- 
leon III.  awakened  no  enthusiastic 
response  from  his  French  subjects, 
and  in  England  and  other  neigh- 
bouring countries  was  received  by 
the  newspapers  with  distrust  and 
ridicule.  Public  feeling  has  been 
roused  often  enough  to  the  highest 
pitch  in  favour  of  war ; but  there  has 
never  been  in  any  country  a really 
influential  peace  party  or  a great 
popular  movement  to  bring  about  a 
general  disarmament  and  urge  on 
rulers  the  desirableness  of  having 


recourse  to  arbitration  for  the  settle- 
ment of  international  disputes.  The 
misunderstanding  which  occurred 
between  Russia  and  the  Western 
Powers  in  1853  respecting  the  bar- 
barous Turks  who  are  still  unhap- 
pily encamped  in  Europe  would 
have  been  amicably  arranged  at  Vi- 
enna if  the  English  people,  in  their 
blind  rage,  had  not  become  impa- 
tient of  further  diplomatic  explana- 
tions and  eager  to  rush  into  hostili- 
ties. The  newspapers  throughout 
the  country  were  then  only  able  to 
keep  up  their  circulation  by  pander- 
ing to  the  popular  war  cry ; and 
Cobden,  Bright,  the  Prince  Con- 
sort, Lord  Aberdeen,  and  a few 
others  who  honestly  endeavoured 
to  moderate  the  terrible  tempest  of 
passion,  were  loaded  with  abuse  for 
their  pains  and  regarded  as  traitors 
or  fools.  When  we  see  a great 
civilised  community  without  any 
strong  provocation  thus  filled  with 
a spirit  of  implacable  resentment, 
and  worked  up  into  a fighting 
fever  as  completely  as  any  tribe  of 
red  Indians,  it  is  mere  folly  to 
assert  that  a free  people  are  every- 
where desirous  to  live  in  peace 
with  their  neighbours,  and  that  war 
is  an  invention  of  kings.  Un- 
doubtedly, the  animosity  which  im- 
pels a democratic  nation  to  war  is 
often  more  directed  at  first  against 
a foreign  monarch  than  against  the 
people  whom  he  governs,  just  be- 
cause it  is  ignorantly  imagined  that 
the  people  are  mere  pawns  in  the 
hands  of  a tyrant,  and  in  no  way 
responsible  for  the  policy  which 
their  government  pursues.  This 
was  evidently  the  case  in  our  un- 
wise conflict  with  Russia,  and  in 
our  subsequent  volunteer  move- 
ment in  anticipation  of  an  inva- 
sion from  France.  Both  Nicholas 
I.  and  Napoleon  III.  were  more 
peacefully  inclined  than  the  great 
military  nations  which  they  ruled, 
and  especially  were  more  desirous 
to^keep  on  good  terms  with  Eng- 
land than  their  Russian  and  French 
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subjects  cared  to  be  ; yet  exactly  the 
reverse  of  this  was  imagined  by  the ' 
English  people,  who  like  to  pick  out 
from  an  opposing  host  some  dis- 
tinguished person  to  set  np  as  a 
devil  or  monster  of  mischief  and 
concentrate  all  their  wrath  on  his 
one  head.  The  Russian  press,  mode- 
rated by  the  Imperial  Government, 
was,  in  the  very  midst  of  the  war, 
respectful  and  dignified  in  tone, 
never  by  many  degrees  so  violently 
abusive  of  England  as  the  American 
press  has  often  been  in  time  of 
peace.  The  fact  is  that  in  every 
community,  great  or  small,  the  lower 
class  are  more  prejudiced  against 
strangers  than  the  upper  class,  as 
well  as  more  rude  and  uncourteous 
towards  them.  Abraham  and  Lot  fed 
their  flocks  together  in  the  land  of 
Canaan,  and  maintained  a very 
friendly  relationship  with  each  other; 
it  was  their  ignorant  herdsmen  who 
could  not  agree.  When  two  regiments 
happen  to  be  quartered  in  the  same 
town,  frequent  brawls  are  almost 
sure  to  break  out  between  the  pri- 
vate soldiers,  and  it  is  only  through 
the  good  understanding  subsisting 
between  their  respective  officers 
that  the  troubles  are  so  easily  sup- 
pressed. So  the  various  royal 
families  of  Europe,  several  of  which 
are  related  to  each  other  by  mar- 
riage, and  now  exchange  visits  with 
a freedom  formerly  unknown,  must 
naturally  be  more  free  from  national 
prejudice  and  more  cosmopolitan  in 
thought  and  disposition  than  their 
divided  and  prejudiced  subjects. 
We  are  sometimes  told  that  if  the 
kings  were  removed  from  Europe 
there  would  soon  be  brought  about 
a general  fraternity  of  peoples  ; but, 
in  reality,  the  nations  in  casting 
away  their  crowns  would,  I firmly 
believe,  break  their  golden  links  of 
amity  and  concord ; each  would  soon 
manifest  a more  pugnacious  foreign 
policy,  and,  with  all  that  might  be 
done  by  democratic  ambassadors  to 
soften  their  asperities,  the  chances 
of  war  between  them  would  be  much 
greater  than  now. 


The  peers  of  this  country  are 
little  inclined  to  promote  war  : they 
are  not  of  a quarrelsome  and  vin- 
dictive spirit ; and,  being  well 
travelled,  have  little  hatred  or 
jealousy  of  foreigners.  They  are 
therefore  naturally  favourable  to 
peace  ; yet,  by  pandering  to  British 
pride  and  pugnacity,  and  raising  a 
war-cry  against  a neighbouring 
State,  they  can  always  render  them- 
selves popular  ? Is  it,  therefore,  any 
wonder  that  they  should  occasionally 
feel  driven  to  resort  to  this  policy 
by  their  democratic  foes,  who  are 
constantly  inciting  against  them  the 
passionate  multitude  ? It  has  been 
often  remarked  that  if  Louis  XYI. 
and  his  nobles  had  been  as  pug- 
nacious and  politic  as  Napoleon  and 
his  marshals,  and  launched  France 
into  a great  European  war,  they 
would  have  completely  baulked  the 
revolutionists  and  probably  saved 
themselves.  And  those  who  are 
now  in  a similar  position,  and  me- 
naced in  the  same  way  by  democratic 
agitation,  are  naturally  disposed  to 
profit  by  the  teaching  of  history. 
Nothing  tends  more  effectually  to 
unite  a divided  people  than  con- 
fronting them  with  a common  foe. 

The  hereditary  captains  of  civili- 
sation, who  have  so  far  consistently 
led  the  people  of  these  islands  out 
of  the  wilderness  of  barbarism,  are 
anxious  to  persevere  in  their  ad- 
vance as  opportunity  is  afforded 
them ; and  could  they  only  be  helped 
as  effectively  by  reformers  as  they 
have  hitherto  been  hindered,  there 
need  be  no  more  Conservative  re- 
treating to  find  a vantage-ground 
and  restore  order,  or  shunting  back 
to  avoid  a disastrous  collision.  The 
evils  of  the  Liberty  movement, 
which  is  tending  more  and  more  to 
dissolve  all  social  bonds,  and  con- 
vert the  nation  into  a mob  of  indi- 
vidualists, can  only  be  counteracted 
by  a new  Unity  movement  which 
will  economise  the  industrial  efforts 
of  the  people  by  concerted  action, 
and  prevent  them  from  being  frit- 
tered away  in  petty  rivalries  and 
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class  strife.  It  is,  as  Carlyle  tells 
ns,  no  longer  1 Arms  and  the  man ,’ 
Ibnt  Tools  and  the  man ; it  is  not 
war  but  work  that  must  engage 
tbe  future  attention  of  governments ; 
and,  with  the  implements  of  labour 
in  our  hands,  we  want  competent 
leaders  to  organise,  direct,  and  do 
for  us  what  the  feudal  chiefs  did  for 
our  fighting  ancestors.  Whatever 
be  their  faults,  there  are  at  present 
none  who  can  undertake  this  duty 
so  well  as  those  who  are  born  to  it 
— the  men  whose  fathers  led  our 
fathers — and,  however  much  they 
may  be  distrusted,  we  shall  nowhere 
find  others  to  command  equal  con- 
fidence. Our  much-abused  aristo- 
cracy— our  £ drones  of  the  hive,’  as 
they  are  sometimes  called — would, 
if  encouraged  in  their  duty  by  a 
loyal,  confiding  people,  supply  the 
most  successful  social  reformers. 


[October 

We  may  see  from  the  example 
of  a neighbouring  country  that  if 
we  once  snap  the  nation’s  traditions, 
and  break  the  vital  thread  of  con- 
tinuity, as  embodied  in  the  here- 
ditary principle,  all  that  can  be 
done  by  the  genius  of  theoretical 
philosophers  to  reorganise  society 
under  a new  hierarchy  will  be 
only  as  the  galvanising  of  dead 
bones. 

And  it  is  hard  to  perceive  how  it 
can  be  disputed  that — whatever  the 
distant  Future  may  be  fated  to 
bring  forth — hereditary  monarchi- 
cal and  aristocratic  institutions  have 
supplied  the  only  forms  of  govern- 
ment (differing  as  these  do  one  from 
another  in  many  and  often  import- 
ant minor  particulars)  which  have 
had  practical  and  permanent  success 
in  complex  societies  of  men. 

J.  V. 
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ON  PETROLEUM  AND  OIL-WELLS. 

By  Professor  Owen. 


Explosions  of  barges  and  of 

bubble  companies,  downfalls 
of  dwellings  and  of  reputations,  tbe 
crowning  catastrophes  in  poor 
beleaguered  Paris  at  tbe  bands  of 
ber  petroleuses , have  added  excite- 
ment to  tbe  interest  naturally 
engendered  by  tbe  singular  phe- 
nomenon of  the  storage  of  oil-fuel 
in  unlooked-for  abundance  deep 
in  tbe  bosom  of  fair  Mother  Earth. 

Many  and  widespread  are  tbe 
localities  where  this  nutriment  of 
our  lamps  and  of  divers  singular 
industries  is  more  or  less  freely 
yielded,  as  it  were  from  tbe  many 
breasts  which  tbe  old  Sculptor  gave 
to  tbe  goddess  Nature. 

In  Great  Britain  tbe  mighty 
Mother  renders  it,  in  a few  localities, 
in  tbe  form  of  bituminous  shales  ; 
grudgingly,  so  to  speak,  and  in  small 
amount.  Yet  tbe  recipients,  thank- 
ful for  tbe  gift  and  using  it  well, 
have  thereby  originated  the  value 
to  manufactures  and  commerce  of 
all  tbe  petroleum  of  tbe  world. 
Tbe  cannel-coal  of  Lancashire, 
due  to  tbe  predominance  of  cellular 
over  cellulo- vascular  and  bard- 
fibred  old-world  plants,  and  tbe 
transition  of  such  compact  non- 
laminated  coal  to  bitumen  when  tbe 
traces  of  tbe  water-breathing  vege- 
tation exclusively  appear,  have 
enabled  the  paleontologist  to  throw 
light  on  tbe  mysterious  genesis  of 
1 rock-oil.’ 

In  tbe  department  of  Sa6ne-et- 
Loire  at  Muse  and  Millery,  French 
industry  has  followed  tbe  Scotch 
example  in  procedures  for  tbe  ex- 
traction of  petroleum  and  paraffin 
from  tbe  bituminous  shales  of  the 
permian  or  upper  coal  strata  of 
that  part  of  France.  And  one  is 


not  surprised  to  learn  that  frogs 1 
disported  themselves  in  tbe  marshes 
where  grew  tbe  primeval  vegetation 
which  has  been  metamorphosed 
into  naphtha. 

In  Austria  the  Gallician  1 coal- 
oil  ’ region  has  given  to  some 
before  poorly-provided  land-owning 
nobles  a princely  return.  Alsace 
and  Hanover  begin  to  draw  small 
supplies  from  anticlinal  oil-beds  in 
tertiary  deposits. 

The  petroleum  of  the  Caucasus 
claims  precedence  in  historical 
record.  It  was  obtained  by  the 
skimming  of  surface  wells,  chiefly 
on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea. 
It  is  most  abundant,  or  most  obvious 
and  superficial,  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  noble  harbour  of  Baku,  and  it 
only  needs  the  utilisation  of  that 
port  by  adequate  shipping  and 
commercial  enterprise  to  make  the 
naphtha  of  the  Caspian  a highly 
remunerative  export.  There  the 
modern  traveller  is  attracted  by 
the  fire-worshipper,  still  lingering 
in  the  ancient  Persian  locality, 
who  sets  alight  the  flaring  jet  of 
natural  oil-gas,  and  so  performs  the 
outward  and  visible  sign  of  his 
superstition.  Then  the  stranger 
pushes  out  to  sea  by  night  to 
gratify  his  wondering  curiosity  by 
witnessing  the  fitful  illumination 
of  the  town  and  harbour  through 
a wasteful  conflagration  of  the 
hydrocarbonic  wealth  with  which 
Nature  has  stored  the  subsoil  of 
this  part  of  the  Russian  Empire. 

The  natural  oil- springs  of  the 
Punjaub  have  led  to  well-sinkings 
of  moderate  depth,  but  the  yield 
hitherto  indicates  the  petroleum 
beds  to  be  of  but  small  horizontal 
extent.  The  oil  obtained  is  dark 


1 A curious  half-finished,  short-tailed  race,  described  by  the  accomplished  geolo- 
gist Gaudry,  in  a paper  ‘ Sur  la  Decouverte  de  Batraciens  dans  le  Terrain  Primaire/ 
Bulletin  de  la  Societe  Geologique  de  France,  3e  serie,  tom.  iii. 
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green  in  colonr  and  very  heavy. 
In  the  parts  of  the  Rangoon  district 
of  the  Burmese  Empire  traversed 
by  the  Irrawaddy  river,  earth-oil 
has  been  had  from  surface-wells 
during  a long  undated  period  in 
greater  abundance,  and  these  have 
lately  yielded  nearly  one  million 
barrels  a year. 

China  has  petroleum  in  some  of 
her  provinces ; but,  notwithstanding 
her  skill  in  drilling  artesian  wells, 
the  ancient  schoolmistress  has  not 
yet  been  roused  to  avail  herself  of 
this  source  of  mineral  wealth,  al- 
though her  experience  of  its  uses 
has  led  her  to  import  the  American 
earth- oil. 

Japan,  in  this,  as  in  other  more 
important  movements,  is  in  advance 
of  her  neighbour,  and  we  hope  to 
hear  good  results  of  the  recent 
application  of  British  capital  to  the 
extraction  of  petroleum  from  her 
rock-oil  strata. 

The  surface-indications  of  petro- 
leum at  Taranaki  in  Hew  Zealand 
has  led  to  the  acquisition  of  the 
proper  boring  implements  and 
their  application  to  the  oil-quests 
at  depths  of  between  300  and  400 
feet. 

In  the  Hew  World  ‘oil’  has 
oozed  out  at  localities  in  Peru  and 
Ecuador.  In  Hortli  America  it  has 
been  obtained  in  Hova  Scotia  and 
Canada.  But  the  richest  and  most 
surprising  results  of  this  quest  have 
been  reaped  in  the  United  States, 
and  mainly  in  Pennsylvania. 

To  the  early  settlers  in  that  State 
the  need  of  salt  was  more  urgent 
than  that  of  rock-oil,  and  the  first 
wells  were  sunk  in  quest  of  the  in- 
dispensable condiment. 

The  larger  game  of  the  then 
standing  boundless  native  forests 
were  observed  to  frequent  certain 
springs,  called  salt-licks  and  deer- 
licks,  at  which  the  sportsman,  con- 
cealed in  the  tree  or  behind  the  bush 
or  artificial  blind,  shot  his  buffalo, 
stag,  or  elk,  at  leisure.  Here,  as 
game  decreased  and  farming  pre- 


vailed over  sport,  with  a quickly- 
growing  population,  the  salt-licks 
attracted  the  settlers  for  their  own 
supply  of  the  characteristic  mineral; 
pits  were  dug  to  catch  the  spring, 
and  when  such  storage  became  in- 
sufficient artesian  wells  were  bored. 
But  as  the  strata  so  pierced  were 
more  or  less  impregnated  with  petro- 
leum, this  caused  a difficulty  in  ex- 
tracting the  saline  water  pure,  and 
was  regarded  as  a nuisance,  never- 
theless, near  Pittsburg,  where  the 
first  salt-wells  were  sunk,  the  manu- 
facture is  still  continued  for  the 
supply  of  salt  to  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania. There,  with  the  brine,  the 
petroleum  puts  in  an  appearance  in 
the  form  of  a brown  thick  naphtha, 
which,  up  to  1850,  was  turned  to  no 
other  use  than  as  fuel  in  the  evapo- 
rating processes  of  the  salt  manu- 
facture. When  natural  brine  was 
found  so  adulterated  to  excess,  the 
salt- well  had  to  be  abandoned. 

It  is  true  that  long  before — 
indeed,  to  the  present  time — the 
native  naphtha  had  a reputation  for 
the  healing  of  wounds  and  certain 
sores  ; it  was  also  taken  internally 
for  rheumatic  complaints,  and  to 
this  day  it  is  kept  by  chemists  for 
its  alleged  or  proved  medicinal 
qualities.  The ‘tar- water’  delusion  of 
a former  age  in  the  mother-country 
comes  to  mind  in  connection  with 
this  inducement  to  the  quest  of  the 
allied  ‘natural  distillation  of  coal 
deposits,’  as  the  ‘ oil  ’ was  long  sup- 
posed to  be,  in  Horth  America.  To 
meet  the  medicinal  want  it  needed 
only  to  obtain  the  naphtha  from  the 
surfaces  on  which  the  oil-springs 
opened.  This  was  done  in  the  rudest 
fashion  ; a woollen  cloth,  or  an  old 
blanket,  was  spread  upon  the  ground 
and  the  absorbed  oil  wrung  out. 

The  patent  indications  of  petro- 
leum, had  its  manifold  applications 
been  suspected,  would  have  sooner 
received  attention : they  were  more 
numerous — one  may  almost  say  ob- 
trusive— in  Pennsylvania  than  those 
of  salt. 
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On  the  east  bank  of  a ‘ creek  ’ of 
the  Allegheny  River,  about  a mile 
above  where  the  tributary  is  now 
spanned  by  ‘ Yan  Gordon’s  Bridge,’ 
there  is  a broad  flat  surface  of  sand- 
stone rock,  over  which  a natural 
exudation  of  petroleum  trickles 
down  to  the  stream.  The  early 
settlers  calleditthe  ‘Slippery Bock;’ 
the  name  was  then  extended  to  the 
tributary  itself,  and  now  denotes  a 
famous  oil-producing  locality,  hight 
* Slippery  Rock-Creek  district.’ 

One  is  disposed  to  ask  whether 
Job  of  old  had  a similar  indication 
in  memory,  recalling  the  time 
4 when  I washed  my  steps  with 
butter,  and  the  rock  poured  me  out 
rivers  of  oil  ’ (ch.  xxix.  v.  6).  Such 
indications  could  not  escape  the 
keen  eyes  of  the  red  aborigines  of 
the  land.  At  their  stage  of  thought 
the  phenomenon  was  of  the  super- 
natural order.  In  the  Geological 
Survey  of  Pennsylvania  we  read  : 

The  earliest  mention  of  petroleum  in 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania  seems  to  have  oc- 
curred in  the  report  of  the  commander  of 
Port  Duquesne  to  General  Montcalm,  in 
the  year  1750,  he  having  witnessed  a cere- 
mony of  the  Seneca  Indians  in  ‘ Oil  Creek,’ 
a prominent  feature  of  which  was  a fire 
made  from  the  oil  which  had  oozed  to  the 
surface  of  the  ground.3 

What  poetical  developments  of  the 
phenomenon  we  might  have  had 
from  Greek  idiosyncrasy  had  a 
myth  come  down  to  Homer  of  the 
direct  supply  by  Haides  of  the 
sacrificial  flame  in  some  sacred 
locality  ! 

The  wooden  trough  of  water,  with 
its  shelf  supporting  the  inverted 
tumbler,  and  the  rising  bubbles  from 
the  simple  retort  displacing  the 
water  from  the  tumbler,  seems  a 
very  prosaic  affair,  and  by  the  busy 
Brummagem  bystander  was  called 
‘ an  odd  plaything  of  Hr.  Priestly.’ 
The  poetry  of  science  is  in  the  mar- 
vellous applications  by  the  inventor 


of  the  principle  or  power  made 
known  by  the  gifted  discoverer. 

When  Mr.  James  Young,  in  Scot- 
land, succeeded  in  manufacturing 
illuminating  oils  by  destructive  dis- 
tillation of  bituminous  shales,  he 
did  not  foresee  that  he  had  made  the 
first  and  indispensable  step  to  an 
industry  in  America  which  has 
brought  to  the  United  States, 
through  export, returns  from  abroad 
of,  at  least,  three  hundred  millions 
of  dollars,  and  has  contributed  to 
the  national  Government,  in  the 
time  of  its  need,  ten  millions  of 
dollars  in  the  shape  of  a direct  tax 
on  such  industry. 

The  success  of  the  practical  che- 
mist Young  led  to  the  application 
of  his  processes  to  the  petroleum, 
or  ‘ crude  oil,’  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Samuel  Kier  first,  in  1850, 
created  a small  refinery  and  com- 
menced its  distillation.  The  profit- 
able results  thereof  could  not  leave 
the  getting  of  the  raw  material 
to  such  simple  procedures  as  had 
satisfied  the  requirements  of  the 
druggist.  True  it  is  that  some  ex- 
tensions of  useful  application  of 
petroleum  had  led  to  the  substitution 
for  the  ‘ wet  blanket  ’ of  the  follow- 
ing process  : A trench  was  dug, 
conveying  the  water  and  oil  which 
exuded  from  the  surface  into  a com- 
mon reservoir,  ‘ from  which  they  were 
pumped  into  broad  shallow  troughs, 
shelving  off  to  the  ground;  when 
the  water  passed  from  each  trough 
into  the  next,  a small  skimmer  was 
adjusted  just  under  the  surface  of 
the  water,  so  as  to  collect  the  oil  and 
throw  it  on  one  side.’3 

This,  of  course,  was  far  from  sa- 
tisfying the  needs  of  the  sharp 
business  men,  with  clear  views  of 
their  opportunity  of  making  money 
through  a strange,  almost  anoma- 
lous, natural  storage  of  the  raw 
material. 


3 8vo,  1874,  p.  1. 

* Wrigley’s  ‘Special  Report  on  Petroleum,’  in  the  Second  Geological  Survey  of 
Pennsylvania , p.  2. 
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In  1858  Messrs.  Eveletb  and  Bis- 
sell,  of  New  York,  leased,  in  a not- 
able petroleum-producing  locality 
in  Venango  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania, 100  acres  of  land,  with 
an  4 oil  spring  ’ of  considerable 
size,  which  had  for  years  been  the 
source  of  some  small  profit  to  the 
owners.  Here  they  determined  to 
further  invest  in  the  sinking  of  an 
artesian  well,  similar  to  those  which 
had  been  bored  for  brine  at  Taren- 
tum  and  elsewhere  in  the  province. 

They  were  fortunate  in  obtaining 
the  services  of  Mr.  E.  L.  Drake,  of 
Newhaven ; and  it  is  a notable  date  in 
the  history  of  the  Pennsylvanian  oil 
wells  that  Drake’s  drill,  on  the  28th 
of  August,  1859,  struck,  at  a depth 
of  seventy- one  feet,  into  the  stra- 
tum afterwards  known  as  4 oil- sand 
rock,’  which  in  the  present  instance 
produced,  when  the  pump  was  ad- 
justed, about  twenty-five  barrels  of 
petroleum  per  day. 

The  rate  at  which  such  oil-wells 
multiplied  is  characteristic  of  Ame- 
rican dash,  if  somewhat  reckless 
enterprise  may  be  so  termed. 

In  the  course  of  these  borings 
a 4 second  oil- sand  rock  ’ was  found 
underneath  the  4 first,’  which  had 
been  struck  by  Drake.  This 4 second 
rock,’  reached  at  a depth  of  about 
200  feet,  gave  a greater  yield  of  4 oil.’ 

In  February  1861  a 4 third  oil-sand 
rock’  was  reached,  at  a still  greater 
depth,  and  this  was  followed  by  the 
phenomenon  of  the  rise  of  the  oil  so 
liberated  from  the  tapped  stratum 
to  the  surface,  where  it  overflowed 
the  mouth  of  the  artesian  well.  In 
the  case  of  the  4 Phillips’  Well,’  on 
the  ‘TarrEarm,’  Oil  Creek,’  from  a 
depth  of  400  feet,  the  petroleum 
overflowed  at  the  rate  of  3,000 
barrels  per  day.  Shortly  after, 
the  4 Empire  Well,’  sunk  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  well  in  which  the 
4 third  sand  rock’  was  reached,  in 
like  manner  overflowed  at  the  same 
rate  as  the  4 Phillips’  Well.’  Thus 
arose  the  distinction  of  the  ‘flow- 
ing wells  ’ and  the  4 pumping  wells.’ 


At  this  date  the  disproportion  of 
demand  for  the  oil  to  the  enormous 
supply  drove  down  the  price  to  ten 
cents  per  barrel  at  the  well’s 
mouth.  Nay,  from  lack  of  storage 
space,  the  overflow  was  often  given 
away  or  let  run  to  waste. 

Commerce,  however,  in  response 
to  the  ever- spreading  requirements 
and  applications  of  petroleum  in  the 
countries  of  the  Old  World,  re- 
stored the  demand,  and  raised  the 
profits  of  the  well- sinkers  for  a 
time.  Crude  oil,  from  ten  cents  a 
barrel  in  1861,  rose  to  fourteen 
dollars  a barrel  in  1864.  In  1873 
the  rate  of  production  began  to  be 
on  the  wane,  and  a further  stimulus 
to  the  acquisition  of  the  raw  mate- 
rial led  to  new  efforts,  in  the  course 
of  which  an  operator  at  Karn’s 
City,  sinking  an  abandoned  well 
deeper,  struck  a ‘fourth  oil-sand 
rock,’  apparently  about  seventy  feet 
below  the  4 third,’  and  obtained  a 
result  of  about  400  barrels  per  diem. 

The  geological  conditions  of  oil- 
wells,  and  the  nature  of  the  strata 
they  perforate,  will  presently  be 
noticed ; but  a few  remarks  may 
be  premised  on  the  mechanical 
powers  by  which  those  wells  have 
been  made  and  worked. 

The  artesian  well  at  Grenelle,  near 
Paris,  has  been  deemed,  and  justly, 
a great  achievement  in  the  art  of 
perforating  the  earth.  The  instru- 
ments by  which  that  success  in 
water-supply  was  attained,  like  the 
mechanical  appliances  by  which  the 
grand  obelisk  was  brought  from 
Luxor  to  Paris  and  raised  in  the 
Place  de  la  Concorde,  have  been 
thought  worthy  of  special  and 
minute  description  and  illustration 
in  the  Erench  works  and  periodicals’ 
devoted  to  civil  engineering. 

The  estimable  member  of  that 
noble  profession,  Mr.  Henry  E. 
Wrigley,  from  whose  report  the 
facts  of  chief  interest  in  the  present 
paper  have  been  derived,  remarks  : 

The  driller  of  the  ‘Drake  Well,’  with  a 
set  of  tools  which  he  could  almost  carry  on 
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his  shoulder,  slowly  making  his  way 
through  the  first  seventy  feet  of  sand-roclr, 
and  the  driller  of  to-day  making  no  account 
of  1,500  feet  and  a six-inch  hole,  with 
drilling-tools  weighing  over  two  tons, 
will  serve  to  indicate  comparatively  the 
advance  that  has  been  made  in  the  art  of 
artesian  boring.  It  suggests  the  thought 
that,  where  so  much  has  been  accomplished, 
the  maximum  limit  of  depth  to  be  econo- 
mically attained  cannot  yet  be  said  to  have 
been  reached.4 

Greatly  as  this  machinery  sur- 
passes that  which  effected  the  Gre- 
nelle  artesian,  it  is  surpassed  by  that 
now  in  operation,  with  the  dia- 
mond, for  overcoming  the  resist- 
ance of  the  hardest  rock  in  the  sub- 
wealden  trial  borings,  which  have 
now  reached  a depth  of  1,672  feet, 
in  the  connty  of  Sussex. 

For  a description  and  figures  of 
the  ‘derrick,’  the  ‘ band- wheel,’  the 
f bull- wheel,’  the  ‘ sand-pump  reel,’ 
the  ‘ Sampson  post,’  the  ‘ walking 
beam,’  which,  together  with  the 
‘ engine-house,’  constitute  what  is 
called  the  ‘rig’  of  an  oil-well,  re- 
ference may  be  made  to  the  Report 
above  cited.  Steam-engines  of  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  horse-power  do  the 
work  of  both  drilling  and  pumping. 

With  regard  to  the  ‘ well  ’ itself, 
or  in  more  direct  relation  to  it,  may 
be  noticed  the  ‘driving-pipe’  and 
the  ‘ water-packer.’  Drake  is  cre- 
dited with  the  invention  of  the 
‘ driving-pipe  ;’  and  Mr.  Wrigley  re- 
marks that,  ‘ if  he  had  patented  it 
at  the  time,  it  would  have  been  the 
foundation  of  a handsome  fortune.’ 
It  may  here  be  useful  to  state, 
in  relation  to  the  question  lately 
mooted  with  us  of  the  use  and  value 
•of  patents,  that  the  Pennsylvanian 
engineer  asserts  that  the  facility  with 
wrhich  they  were  obtained,  and  the 
protection  given  by  the  State  law, 
aided  materially  in  the  rapid  strides 
made  in  the  work  of  obtaining 
petroleum  from  the  oil  districts  of 
Pennsylvania. 


To  the  honour  and  credit  of  that 
State,  a handsome  testimonial  was 
awarded  to  Drake,  the  discoverer 
of  the  profitable  deep  reservoirs  of 
petroleum,  in  recognition  of  this 
important  service  to  his  country. 

The  mechanical  inventions  for 
facilitating  and  cheapening  the 
transport  of  the  oil  obtained  by  the 
foregoing  appliances  are  charac- 
terised by  an  originality  and  gran- 
deur of  application  which  merit 
notice  in  somewhat  more  detail. 

The  Allegheny  River,  where  it 
receives  the  ‘ oil-creek,’  flows  some- 
what sluggishly  along  the  level  land 
first  bored  for  petroleum ; and  the 
produce  of  these  earliest  wells  was 
conveyed  at  moderate  cost  by  fiat- 
bottomed  boats,  laden  sometimes 
with  the  oil  in  bulk,  sometimes  in 
barrels,  down  the  stream  to  the 
nearest  railroad.  As  the  range  of 
the  quest  extended  along  the  valleys 
of  remoter  rising  grounds  and  bluffs, 
the  trouble  and  expense  of  trans- 
port increased ; the  barrelled  petro- 
leum had  to  be  carted  for  distances 
of  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  miles  to  the 
nearest  river  station.  Here  the  ‘ oil  ’ 
was  stored  for  embarkation  in  a 
reservoir,  technically  termed  the 
‘ dump-tank.’  The  cost  of  the  team 
and  traction  from  the  well  to  this 
tank  averaged  three  dollars  per 
barrel. 

The  idea  of  substituting  a con- 
veyance by  pipes  from  the  wells  to 
the  river-tanks  then  naturally  sug- 
gested itself,  and  the  first  attempt 
at  its  realisation  was  made,  in  1861, 
by  a cast-iron  pipe  of  four  inches 
diameter,  with  leaden  joints,  from 
Titusville,  four  miles  down.  This 
pipe,  however,  failed  to  bear  the 
requisite  pressure,  and  the  loss  by 
leakage  was  such  as  compelled  its 
abandonment,  and  for  some  years 
the  failure  deterred  other  attempts. 

But  the  growing  need  of  reducing 
the  cost  of  transport  as  the  raw 
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material  accumulated  at  increasing 
distances  from  river  or  rail,  stimu- 
lated the  inventive  faculty,  and  tbe 
difficulty  was  finally  overcome  by 
mechanical  adjustments  worthy  of 
the  commendation  of  an  Armstrong 
or  a Bramwell.  For  the  leaden 
joints  were  substituted  those  of  the 
‘lap- weld,’  the  Norway  iron  tubing 
being  passed,  while  hot  and  malle- 
able, through  a series  of  rollers, 
which  first  turned  up  the  edges 
and  then  pressed  and  welded  them 
together.  A pipe  was  thus  made 
capable  of  sustaining  an  internal 
pressure  of  1,200  lbs.  per  square 
inch.  The  area  of  the  tube  was  at 
the  same  time  reduced.  The  first 
successful  attempt,  in  1865,  by 
Samuel  Yansyckle,  was  by  a tube 
of  two  inches  diameter ; it  was  six 
miles  in  length,  and  with  it  were  as- 
sociated two  intermediate  stations, 
subsequently,  however,  found  to  be 
unnecessary. 

Every  care  is  requisite  to  avoid 
needless  pressure,  or  any  obstruc- 
tion, especially  at  the  point  of  de- 
livery. A slight  bend  of  tbe  pipe 
at  the  receiving  tank  will  add 
pounds  of  pressure  at  the  pump. 
If  the  passage  through  the  plug  of 
a cock  is  but  two-thirds  of  the  sec- 
tional area  of  the  tube,  for  all  the 
needs  of  the  line  the  diameter  of 
the  tube  might  be  reduced  in  the 
same  degree. 

The  conditions  of  tube- transport 
so  exercised  the  inventive  faculty 
and  its  consequent  experimental 
tests,  that  practically  3,600  barrels 
of  oil  could  be  daily  transported 
twenty  miles  by  the  direct  labour 
of  four  men.  Two  engineers  re- 
lieved each  other  at  the  pump  every 
twelve  hours ; one  man  received  the 
oil  from  the  wells  and  kept  the 
gauges ; the  foifrfch  man  received 
and  loaded  the  oil  at  the  railway 
station. 

Special  companies  were  organ- 
ised to  effect  this  economy  of  trans- 
port. The  New  York  Pipe  Company 


now  works  a pipe  line  from  West 
Hickory  to  the  Yarland  Station  of 
the  Philadelphia  and  West  Erie 
Pail  way  Company,  fifteen  miles  in 
extent,  with  a half-way  relay  pump- 
station. The  Pennsylvania  Trans- 
portation Company  has  a net  work 
of  tube  lines,  about  150  miles  in 
aggregate  extent,  draining  the  ‘ Pit- 
hole,’  ‘ Pleasantville,’  ‘ Shamburg/ 
and  ‘ Octave’  districts.  Their  line 
from  West  Hickory  to  Titusville 
pumps  thirteen  miles  without  a 
relay.  The  United  Pipe  Lines  reach 
almost  every  part  of  the  lower  oil 
region,  and  work  an  aggregate  of 
500  miles  of  transporting  tube. 
The  Columbia  Conduit  Company 
works  a main  line  of  three-incli 
pipe  through  a distance  of  thirty- 
seven  miles,  having  two  relay  sta- 
tions on  the  route  ; a further  aggre- 
gate of  forty  miles  of  connecting- 
pipes  brings  the  oil  from  the  various 
receiving  tanks  of  adjacent  wells. 

Petroleum,  as  drawn  from  the 
well,  is  technically  called  ‘ crude 
oil : ’ the  half-yearly  averages  from 
large  runs  give  a percentage  of 
seventy  to  seventy-two  of  ‘ refined 
oil.’  Crude  oil  includes  hydro- 
carbons, referable  to  the  ‘paraffine 
series,’  the  ‘ olefine  series,’  and  a 
few  members  of  the  ‘ aromatic 
series.’  The  refined  oil  of  com- 
merce has  been  freed  from  some 
both  of  the  lighter  and  the  heavier 
members  of  each  series,  and  its 
perfect  distillation  involves  the 
further  removal  of  components  in 
the  above-named  order.  After  the 
lightest  compounds  have  been 
driven  off  in  the  form  of  gas,  by 
subjecting  the  crude  oil — say  of  46°  * 
gravity — to  the  mild  heat  of  steam- 
pipes,  the  oil  is  placed  in  the  still, 
and  subjected  to  a gradually  in- 
creasing heat.  The  first  product  is 
the  light  naphtha  or  ‘ gasoline  ;’  the 
second  is  the  ‘ benzine ;’  and  the 
third,  the  ‘ burning  oil,’  of  a density 
of  7 20.  When  this  runs  off  it 
leaves  a residuary  oil  in  the  still! 
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of  430  gravity ; this  is  treated  in 
smaller  stills,  and  again  reduced  to 
the  condition  of  ‘burning  oil.’ 

Such  oil  of  iio°  fire-test  and  450 
gravity  weighs  six  and  a half  pounds 
to  the  gallon.  The  heaviest  oil  is 
the  best  and  safest.  A consumer, 
aware  that  a want  of  a given 
weight  in  a gallon-can  of  oil  means 
danger,  and  that  such  light  oil 
burns  quickly,  i.e.  wastefully,  if  he 
also  combine  with  the  easy  test  of 
weight  judgment  from  the  colour 
of  the  oil,  may  draw  a profitable 
conclusion  as  to  quality.  Adultera- 
tion of  refined  oil  with  the  much 
lighter  ‘gasoline,’  e.g.,  affects  the 
colour. 

An  oil  of  no0  fire-test  is  safe,  and 
burns  with  brilliance.  This  should 
be  the  standard  fire-test  of  samples, 
and  these  should  be  taken  from  the 
top  of  a package  that  has  stood 
undisturbed  at  least  twenty-fonr 
hours. 

The  chief  use  of  crude  oil  is  in  the 
preservation  of  timber,  and  when 
this  is  so  saturated  its  endurance 
seems  incalculable.  The  best  crude 
oil  is  that  of  about  46°  gravity, 
yielding  the  greatest  percentage 
of  the  refined  oil.  ‘ Church  Run,’ 
near  Titusville,  has  the  reputa- 
tion of  yielding  it.  Some  runs 
yield  a black  oil ; others  a light 
green  oil,  the  difference  appearing 
to  depend  on  the  presence  of  argil- 
laceous or  other  mineral  matters  in 
the  heavier  black  oil. 

But,  taking  the  American  crude 
oil  generally,  it  surpasses  the  sur- 
face oil  found  elsewhere  in  the 
valuable  lighter  products ; hence  its 
higher  commercial  position,  not  only 
in  Great  Britain  and  the  European 
continent,  but  in  China  and  Japan, 
Australia,  and  New  Zealand.  ‘ Sur- 
face oils  ’ and  bituminous  shales 
occur  in  all  these  regions,  yet  neither 
the  oil  got  by  distillation  of  the 
shales,  coupled,  as  it  is,  with  the 
production  of  minor  products  useful 
in  the  arts,  nor  the  oil  drawn  from 


the  less  costly  shallow  wells,  can 
compete  with  that  exported  from 
the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Russia,  it  is  true,  is  now  employ- 
ing American  workmen,  with  their 
drill  for  deeper  borings,  in  the  oil- 
fields on  the  Caspian  Sea  before 
alluded  to. 

The  residuum  of  the  still  is  used 
for  roof-tar,  for  the  preservation  of 
wood  pavements  and  bridge  tim- 
bers. From  the  nitro-benzine  is 
obtained  ‘ aniline,’  from  which  sub- 
stance a refined  chemical  science 
has  decorated  our  dames  with  their 
beautiful  mauves,  magentas,  aniline 
blues,  violets,  greens,  and  the  deli- 
cate dead-gold  and  amber-yellow  of 
‘ chrysaniline.’ 

Average  crude  oil  or  petroleum 
has  from  one-and-a-half  to  two-and- 
a-half  times  the  heating  power  of 
an  equal  weight  of  anthracite  coal. 
But  the  lowest  price  which  petro- 
leum has  ever  reached  on  the  sea- 
board is  four  times  the  price  of  the 
same  weight  of  coal ; and  a seem- 
ingly conclusive  argument  against 
the  money  value  of  crude  oil  as  a 
combustible  is  afforded  by  the  fact 
that  in  the  ‘ oil  region  ’ itself,  with 
oil  at  fifty  cents  a barrel,  the  manu- 
factories burn  coal. 

The  State  geologists  limit  the 
raw  material,  which  has  been  the 
source  of  so  much  wealth,  to  a 
triangle  defined  by  a line  drawn 
from  the  south-west  corner  of 
Pennsylvania,  at  an  angle  of  45 0 
with  its  western  boundary,  closed 
by  the  west  and  north  line  of  the 
State.  In  the  upper  part  of  the 
triangle,  dividing  equally  the  west 
line,  and  including  three-fourths  of 
its  area,  the  oil-producing  power 
has  been  tested  by  nearly  15,000 
wells.  So  searching  has  been 
the  exploration  that,  if  even  the 
price  of  oil  should  again  warrant 
the  trial,  there  is  no  likelihood  of  a 
recurrence  of  the  great  production 
of  former  years. 

A subject  of  deep  regret  is  the 
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wastefulness  that  has  attended  this 
quest.  Borings  by  individuals,  and 
by  companies  lacking  the  required 
capital,  ignorant  or  careless  of  the 
natural  indications  which  governed 
more  successful  adventures,  have 
resulted  not  only  in  their  own 
losses,  but  in  damaging  the  interests 
of  their  neighbours.  The  opera- 
tions of  such  lawless  prospectors  got 
the  characteristic  Yankee  term  of 
‘ wild  catting.’  For  ‘ oil  sand-rocks,’ 
which  extend  under  adjoining  lands, 
may  be  injuriously  affected,  if  not 
absolutely  controlled,  by  unscrupu- 
lous operators  leasing  territory  near 
that  in  which  a good  well  has  been 
sunk. 

A coal-field  can  be  measured  and 
estimated  in  a certain  practical 
degree ; the  operator  can  get  what 
he  wants  and  stop  when  he  pleases. 
A neighbouring  proprietor  confining 
his  sinkings  to  his  own  coal-field 
will  not  affect  the  contiguous  de- 
posit. But  it  is  otherwise  with 
coal-oil.  The  State  Geologist  re- 
probates the  procedures  in  Pennsyl- 
vania as  ‘ highly  disastrous,’  and 
exemplifies  the  result  by  truly  stat- 
ing that, 

“Whereas  we  know  that  a * sand-rock,’ 
if  kept  free  from  the  surface  water  and 
pierced  by  only  a moderate  number  of  holes, 
will  last  eight  or  ten  years,  the  average 
life  of  a well  has  not  practically  reached 
three  years.  We  do  not  exhaust  our  beds 
of  sand-rock,  but  destroy  them.  We  pluck 
the  apple,  so  to  speak,  by  rooting  up  the 
tree.3  The  consumption  of  oil  has  reached 
a point  at  which  it  becomes  our  interest  to 
supply,  not  in  wasteful  abundance  ruinous 
to  the  territory  and  at  a loss  to  ourselves, 
but  with  such  restrictions  as  will  not  only 
give  better  pecuniary  results,  but  enable 
us  to  secure  the  fullest  return  from  every 
bed  of  which  it  is  capable,  and  spreading 
the  production  over  a greater  period  of 
time. 

The  subjoined  table  gives  the 
two  chief  statistics  of  this  peculiar 
industry  from  its  origin  to  the  pre- 
sent time : 


Pennsylvania.  Oil  Region. 

Table  of  Annual  Production  and  Price  of 
Petroleum. 


Year 

Production  in 

Average  price 

barrels 

per 

barrel 

1859 

3.200 

i860 

650,000 

& 

s. 

d.  ‘ 

1861 

2,113,600 

O 

II 

42 

1862 

3,056,606 

O 

7 

0 

1863 

2,611,359 

O 

16 

*7  — 

7 2 

1864 

2,Il6,l82 

2 

0 

3 

1865 

3,497,712 

I 

7 

42 

1866 

3,597,527 

O 

15 

6 h 

1867 

3,347,306 

O 

13 

3 

1868 

3,715,741 

O 

17 

3* 

1869 

4,215,000 

I 

4 

45- 

1870 

5,659,000 

O 

15 

10 

1871 

5,795,090 

O 

18 

1872 

6,539,103 

O 

15 

7-2 

1873 

9,879,455 

O 

7 

8 

1874 

10,910,303 

O 

4 

H 

67,707,094 

O 

14 

6 

Total  value  of  yield  at  the  wells, 
49.057,316^  14s.  9 \d. 

The  oil-producing  formations  of 
Pennsylvania  are  in  the  coal-bearing 
or  carboniferous  series.  A seam  of 
coal  has  its  outcrop  on  the  surface 
of  the  4 oil  country  ’ at  ‘ Sandy 
Creek.’  A second  seam  of  coal, 
underlying  Titusville,  ascending 
under  ‘ Tidioute  ’ and  ‘ Garland,’ 
finally  crops  out  at  ‘Warren;’  all 
notable  localities  for  once  magnifi- 
cently productive  wells. 

These  Pennsylvanian  oil-bearing 
beds  are  in  the  lower  or  older 
division  of  the  carboniferous  series. 
In  Canada  they  occur  as  low  as  the 
Devonian,  if  not  descending  to  the 
Upper  Silurian,  strata.  For  the 
Canada  oil-rocks  pass  underneath 
Lake  Erie,  and  lie,  with  their  own 
treasures  of  petroleum,  at  a vast 
depth  beneath  the  carboniferous 
series,  which  include  the  oil-sands 
of  the  country  traversed  by  the 
Allegheny  and  its  tributary  creeks. 

In  the  Pennsylvanian  locality  the 
sum  of  the  manifold  borings  yields 
the  geologist  the  following  results  : 

The  sand-rocks,  which,  with  coal- 
seams,  outcrop,  for  example,  on  the 
hill-sides  of  Clarion  county  east  of 
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the  Allegheny  River,  and  again  oh 
the  high  land  of  Butler  county,  west 
of  the  river,  include  unquestionable 
equivalents  of  the  4 millstone  grit.’ 

Next,  in  descending  order,  comes 
the  4 bluff  sand  ’ rock  which  consti- 
tutes the  cliffs  of  the  Allegheny 
below  Parker  City ; it  appears  to 
represent  either  the  4 first  * and 
4 second  ’ mountain  sands  of  Yenango 
and  Warren  counties,  or  the  4 second 
sand-rock  * exclusively,  which  has 
its  far  northern  outcrop  at  the 
4 Rock  Cities  ’ near  4 dean/  in  the 
State  of  New  York. 

Thirdly,  is  reached  a lower 
‘mountain  sand,’  as  in  Yenango 
county.  Then  the  boring-miner 
reaches  the  4 first  oil-sand  ; ’ after  a 
greater  or  less  vertical  extent  of 
argillaceous  shales,  the  4 second  oil- 
sand;’  next,  through  similar  shales, 
he  reaches  what  he  calls  the  4 third 
oil-sand,’  although  several  similar 
but  thinner  and  less  productive 
4 oil-sands  ’ may  have  been  tra- 
versed. But  the  ‘third,’  from  its 
usual  superior  thickness  or  vertical 
extent,  when  struck,  has  been  the 
stratum  which  the  professional  well- 
sinkers  usually  enter  into  their  con- 
tracts to  reach,  and  in  which  nearly 
all  the  wells  of  the  so-called  4 oil- 
country,’  par  excellence,  terminate. 
A fourth  4 oil-sand,’  ioo  feet  lower, 
was,  however,  struck  by  eight  of 
the  wells  of  the  region,  viz.,  at 
Petrolia,  Karne  City,  and  Millers - 
town  ; three  of  which  yielded,  re- 
spectively, 900,  700,  and  100  barrels 
of  oil  per  diem. 

Nov/  what,  it  may  be  asked,  is 
the  difference  between  the  4 moun- 
tain-sand ’ and  the  4 oil-sand.’  In 
the  former,  the  finely- comminuted 
sand  prevails,  with  more  or  less 
admixture  of  argillaceous  deposits ; 
here  and  there  the  sand-rock,  so 
modified,  may  be  saturated  with 
petroleum,  but  this  cannot  be  sucked 
out  by  the  strongest  pumps. 

In  the  oil-sands,  or 4 oil-sand  rock/ 
gravel  prevails ; rounded  pebbles  by 
myriads  are  strewn  through  it,  in 


the  intervals  of  which  the  oil  has 
accumulated.  The  4 oil-sands  ’ are, 
in  fact,  a kind  of  earth-sponge, 
which  spurts  forth  its  petroleum  as 
soon  as  a surface  vent  is  opened  in  it. 
So  the  oil- sinkers  have  the  saying, 

4 Where  the  gravel  ends  the  barren 
sand-rock  begins.’ 

In  different  localities  the  vertical  re- 
lations of  these  oil-sands,  recognised 
by  the  well-sinkers,  vary.  Thus  in 
Clarion  and  Armstrong  they  follow 
each  other  closely,  and  are  separated 
by  shale  deposits  of  from  300  to  400 
feet  from  the  three  4 mountain - 
sands,’  which  are  likewise  pretty 
close  together.  But  in  the  new 
Butler  region  the  three  oil-sands  lie 
as  far  asunder  from  one  another  as 
the  uppermost  oil-sand  lies  below 
the  third  or  lowermost  4 mountain- 
sand.’  The  intervals  between  the 
sand-rocks  are  occupied  by  shale 
formations,  in  which  mud  predomi- 
nates over  sand,  where  no  gravel- 
beds  occur  and  no  oil  is  expected 
to  flow. 

These  shales  shut  up,  so  to  speak, 
the  petroleum  in  its  spongy  sand- 
beds.  Geological  sections  and  well- 
borings  have  combined  to  show  such 
shales,  1,000  feet  in  thickness, 
underlying  the  lowest  layer  of  ‘oil- 
sand,’  which  have  as  effectually 
prevented  the  upflow  from  beneath 
of  the  4 oil  ’ into  its  sand  and  gravel- 
bed,  as  the  overlying  shales  have 
obstructed  the  escape  of  the  oil  in 
the  ascending  direction  until  per- 
forated by  the  borer.  Again,  the 
oil-sands  are  of  varying,  but  definite 
horizontal  or  superficial  extent. 
They  were  once  supposed  to  be 
more  continuous,  and  were  called 
4 oil-belts.’  But  the  results  of  the 
manifold  borings  tend  to  show  them 
to  be  more  localised,  varying  as  to 
their  vertical  thickness,  and  usually 
thinning  out  from  their  thickest 
middle  part  to  a circumference,  sug- 
gesting the  comparison  of  a 4 lens  ’ 
in  giving  an  idea  of  the  shape  of 
such  valuable  storehouses  of  fluid 
hydrocarbons. 
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To  give  an  example : at  ‘W est  Hick- 
ory,’ a locality  to  the  south  of  Tidi- 
oute,  the  centre  of  an  oil-bearing  stra- 
tum, or  * sand  and  gravel-rock,’  was 
bored  to  the  extent  of  fifty-five  feet 
without  being  drilled  through.  This 
‘ rock  ’ was  reached  at  a depth  of 
750  feet  from  the  surface : it  has 
yielded  an  unprecedented  amount 
of  oil,  which  is  conveyed  by  pipe- 
lines to  Titusville  and  Garland,  on 
the  Philadelphia  and  Erie  Railroad. 

The  examination  and  determina- 
tion of  the  character  and  composi- 
tion of  one  of  the  receptacles  of 
petroleum  was  due  to  the  proce- 
dures of  the  engineer  of  the  New 
York  Enterprise  Mining  Company. 
One  of  the  early,  if  not  first,  wells 
in  Warren  county,  in  the  Tidioute 
district  of  Pennsylvania,  had  been 
made  about  a mile  from  the  Alle- 
gheny River,  and  a ‘ sand-rock,’  or 
oil  stratum  was  struck  at  63  feet 
deep,  the  ‘well,’  or  boring,  being 
only  2\  inches  in  diameter.  This 
proximity  to  the  surface  led  the  en- 
gineer to  drive  a shaft  of  9 feet  by 
7 feet,  from  the  river  bank  down  to 
a depth  of  160  feet,  and  here  the 
‘ third  oil  stratum,’  or  sand-rock, 
was  reached  and  penetrated  to  a 
depth  of  30  feet.  Consequently, 
much  of  it  was  brought  to  the  sur- 
face, and  it  was  found  to  be  an 
open  porous  conglomerate  of  small 
pebbles  and  a cementing  matter  of 
alumina  and  silica ; it  was  rather 
friable  when  exposed  to  the  air, 
but  was  capable  of  holding  a large 
amount  of  oil. 

The  depth  or  thickness  of  this 
stratum  was  not  determined,  for 
‘ operators  are  careful  not  to  pierce 
such.’  This  company’s  works  came 
to  an  untimely  end  by  a fatal  acci- 
dent, caused  by  an  explosion  of 
accumulated  gas. 

Amongst  other  evidences  of  the 
carboniferous,  or  rather  hydrocar- 
boniferous,  character  of  the  forma- 
tions in  question,  it  has  happened 
that  the  well-sinker  in  quest  of  oil 
has  tapped  a reservoir  of  coal-gas. 
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At  Leechburg,  for  example,  on  the 
Kiskeminitis  River,  seven  miles 
above  its  mouth,  a well  was  sunk 
to  the  depth  of  1,200  feet  without 
producing  any  oil,  but  it  liberated 
and  emitted  an  enormous  quantity 
of  gas.  The  enterprisers  naturally 
sought  to  turn  this  unexpected 
issue  to  account,  and  they  accom- 
plished their  aim  with  success.  The 
gas  so  obtained  is  now  supplied  to 
and  used  by  the  neighbouring  ma- 
nufactories. 

There  is  also  a gas -well  at 
‘ Crooked  Creek,’  near  ‘ Southend,’ 
Armstrong  county.  A destructive 
result  of  the  unexpected  discovery 
of  this  explosive  element  has  already 
been  alluded  to  ; but  the  enterpris- 
ing speculators  were  not  slow  in 
availing  themselves  of  this  singular 
product  of  their  earth-explorings  to 
turn  it  to  economic  purposes.  The 
gas- wells  of  Erie,  Pennsylvania, 
vary  in  depth  from  450  to  1,200 
feet,  the  average  depth  is  about 
600  feet ; but  it  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine the  precise  vertical  locality  of 
a subterraneous  asset  so  light  and 
penetrating : the  gas  of  a shallow 
well  may  rise  through  a natural  cre- 
vice from  a much  lower  point.  There 
is,  nevertheless,  some  relation  to  a 
given  line  or  horizontal  course  in 
these  natural  gasometers  or  gas- 
holders. 

In  the  map  accompanying  the 
‘ Geological  Survey  of  Pennsylva- 
nia,’ two  lines  are  drawn,  each  of 
which  divides  a series  of  oil-wells 
from  a series  of  gas- wells.  A third 
line  divides  the  light  oil-wells  from 
the  heavy  oil-wells. 

These  facts  are  suggestive  of  the 
primitive  carrying  currents,  or  di- 
rections of  deposition  of  the  con- 
stituents of  this  remarkable  hydro- 
carboniferous  region,  and  they  lead 
at  once  to  the  questions,  Whence 
comes  petroleum?  What  was  its 
origin,  and  when  ? To  these  the 
palaeontologist  is  expected  to  reply. 

The  actual  disposition  of  land 
and  water — the  subject  of  the 
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science  of  geography — is  a com- 
paratively recent  modification  of 
the  earth’s  surface.  The  up- 
raising or  genesis  of  the  ‘ dry 
land,’  its  abrasion  or  destruction, 
slowly  but  surely  and  uninter- 
mittingly  going  on,  concern  the 
geologist.  His  researches  have 
already  made  known  many  of  the 
successive  geographical  features 
which  our  globe  presented  in  times 
long  past;  and  of  some  of  these 
in  such  accuracy  of  detail  as  to 
admit  of  maps  being  made,  e.g.  of 
tertiary  seas  and  continents  which 
have  been,  and  since  have  slowly 
changed  to  those  that  now  prevail. 

Long  ere  the  word  ‘ geology  ’ 
was  invented,  or  the  work  of  that 
science  had  systematically  exercised 
the  faculties  of  research  and  dis- 
covery, a gifted  seer  had  glanced 
at  its  main  conditions. 

When  I have  seen  by  Time’s  fell  hand 
defaced 

The  rich  proud  cost  of  outworn  buried  age  ; 
When  sometime  lofty  towers  I see  down- 
razed 

And  brass  eternal  slave  to  mortal  rage  ; 
When  I have  seen  the  hungry  ocean  gain 
Advantage  on  the  kingdom  of  the  shore, 
And  the  firm  soil  win  of  the  watery  main, 
Increasing  store  with  loss  and  loss  with 
store ; 

Since  brass,  nor  stone,  nor  earth,  nor 
boundless  sea, 

But  sad  mortality  o’ersways  their  power. 
So  sang  our  Shakspeare. 

Now  that  the  details  of  ‘loss’ 
and  ‘ store,’  of  decay  and  restora- 
tion, have  been  made  known  in  all 
their  manifold  modes  of  the  never- 
ceasing  alternation,  a later  poet 
sums  up  the  intellectual  gain  in 
statelier  style : 

There  rolls  the  deep  where  grew  the  tree. 

O earth,  what  changes  hast  thou  seen ! 
There  where  the  long  street  roars,  hath 
been 

The  stillness  of  the  central  sea. 

The  carboniferous  formations  of 
•North  America,  including  the  ‘ oil 
strata,’  with  which  the  present 
prose  is  mainly  concerned,  were 
deposited  in  a vast  depression 


having  for  its  eastern  boundary  the 
Allegheny  mountains,  and  for  its 
western  one  the  Cincinnati  axis. 
It  has  been  well  termed  the  ‘ great 
bituminous  trough.’  Herein  were 
floated  during  long  countless  geons 
the  debris  of  organisms,  of  once 
living  things,  eliminating  by  their 
vital  chemistry,  through  as  many 
countless  generations,  the  elements 
of  future  flame,  storing  up  the  old 
solar  light  and  heat,  to  render  it 
back  again  under  the  conditions 
above  briefly  narrated. 

An  able  observer  conceives  the 
following  to  have  been  the  main 
geographical  conditions  of  these 
formations,  long  ere  the  ‘ America  ’ 
of  geography  existed : 

At  the  beginning  of  the  upper  coal  era 
this  trough  was  a great  arm  of  the  sea, 
closely  land-locked  and  communicating 
with  the  ocean  at  the  south-west  by  a com- 
paratively narrow  outlet.  On  the  east  and 
north-east,  rivers  brought  in  their  loads  of 
detritus  from  the  highlands  to  be  spread 
over  the  bottom,  which  gradually  declined 
toward  the  west  and  north-west.  On  the 
opposite  shores  few  streams  flowed  out, 
and  such  as  came  were  sluggish,  bearing 
no  coarse  material. 

All  the  divisions  of  the  Pittsburg 
coal-seam  he  regards  as  offshoots 
from  one  continuous  marsh.  The 
area  during  the  whole  period  of 
formation  was  subject  to  a slow 
subsidence,  with  no  other  disturb- 
ance or  interruption  than  intervals 
of  repose  or  stationary  rest.  Thus 
the  salt  and  fresh  waters  combined 
in  contributing  such  simple  forms 
of  vegetable  life  as  the  organising 
forces  had  reached  in  the  rivers 
and  seas  of  the  palaeozoic  ages. 

As  coal  itself  is  derived  from  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  a clue  to  the 
source  of  petroleum  should  be  got 
by  evidences  of  organisms  in  the 
carboniferous  formations,  including 
the  ‘ oil-sand  rocks.’ 

The  plants  which,  by  their  de- 
composition and  mineralisation, 
have  formed  the  harder  hydrocar- 
bons, or  ‘coal,’  are  those  which 
grew  on  land,  the  vegetable  tissues 
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of  which  were  mostly  vascular,  or 
vascular  and  cellular,  such  as  the 
scale-trees  (Lepidodendron) , the 
seal-stamped  trees  {Sigillaria) , the 
reed-trees  {Catamites),  theferns,  and 
the  mosses.  The  coal  they  consti- 
tute has  commonly  a thinly  lami- 
nated structure,  sometimes  shining, 
sometimes  mixed  with  opaque  flakes 
of  hard  carbon,  yielding  by  com-1 
bustion  a proportion  of  ashes  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  wood  or  the 
degree  of  admixture  of  earthy  shales. 

When  floating  fresh- water  ve- 
getation has  accumulated  under 
corresponding  conditions  of  slow 
combustion  and  mineralisation,  a 
compact  homogeneous  mass,  with- 
out apparent  lamination , is  the  result, 
forming  what  is  termed  ‘cannel 
coal,’  and  which,  by  the  intermixture 
of  marine  plants,  loses  density  and 
degenerates  into  bitumen  more  or 
less  fluid.  Thus  at  ‘ Breckenridge,’ 
in  Kentucky,  a bed  of  cannel  coal 
exists,  so  nearly  decomposed  into 
fluid  bitumen  that  it  can  scarcely 
be  used  as  coal ; and  at  a lower  level, 
where  all  trace  of  coal  disappears, 
the  sandstone  strata  are  charged 
with  petroleum.  It  does  not  follow, 
however,  that  petroleum  is  the  re- 
sult of  slow  decomposition  of  coal. 

The  section  of  the  hydrocarboni- 
ferous  sandstones  (coal  and  oil- 
measures)  at  the  ‘ Slippery  Rock 
Creek  ’ exhibits  300  feet  of  strata 
almost  destitute  of  the  ‘ air-breath- 
ing ’ or  4 land  ’ coal-plants,  but 
largely  charged  with  sea  plants, 
which  range  from  the  subcarboni- 
ferous  beds  down  to  the  Lower 
Silurian  period.  The  fucoid  or 
seaweed  remains  of  the  Upper 
Silurian  strata  include  the  species, 
Buthopteris  antiquata , Butli.  gracilis, 
Puth.  palmata,  Butli.  ramosa , &c.,6 
previously  clubbed  together  under 
the  name  of  Fucoides  antiquus. 
Other  types  of  marine  vegetation, 
e.g.,  Palceophycus  tubulosus , and 
Caulerpites  marginatus , are  repre- 


sented, the  latter  especially,  through 
the  whole  extent  of  the  Devonian 
rocks  of  the  4 great  trough.’  The 
oil-producing  locality  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, called  4 Wirtemburg,’  has 
been  a field  of  study  by  the  eminent 
Pennsylvanian  investigator  of  fossil 
plants,  Mr.  Lesquereux.  He  finds, 
capping  the  Wirtemburg  Hills,  frag- 
mentary patches  of  a once  extensive 
4 coal-measure  rock ; ’ the  lower, 
somewhat  skaley,  layer  of  which  is 
marked  by  numerous  impressions  of 
fucoids,  the  original  cellulo-gela- 
tinous  substance  of  which  has  dis- 
appeared. The  moulds  they  have 
left  on  the  primitive  soft  marine 
shale  resemble  Hall’s  Palceophycus 
tubulosus.  The  original  form  of  the 
Seaweed,  distinctly  imprinted  on  the 
stone,  is  usually  horizontal,  or  paral- 
lel with  the  stratification,  but  some- 
times enters  the  layers  obliquely. 
Beneath  the  4 coal-measure  rock  ’ is 
a formation,  chiefly  shaley,  contain- 
ing in  places  a quantity  of  branch- 
ing cylindrical  fucoids. 

Then  follow  limestones,  fire-clay, 
sandstone,  shales,  seams  of  bitu- 
minous coal  from  five  inches  to  a 
foot  in  thickness,  black  shales,  and 
a lower  limestone.  The  latter  never 
exceeds  eighteen  inches  in  thick- 
ness, and  on  its  under  side  are  re- 
mains of  considerable  numbers  of  a 
marine  plant,  to  which  Mr.  Lesque- 
reux has  given  the  name  of  C aider - 
piles  marginatus.  They  seem,  he 
says,  as  if  4 painted  of  a black  colour 
on  the  limestone.’  This  fossil  has 
its  nearest  existing  allies  in  the 
group  of  green- seed  sea-fronds 
called  Gaulerpce. 

The  Caulerpites  and  Palceophyci 
were  cellular  seaweeds,  quickly  de- 
composing, losing  shape  when  dead, 
and  leaving  on  the  ancient  sea-shore 
and  sea-beds,  which  absorbed  their 
substance,  mere  moulds  and  impres- 
sions of  their  living  forms.  These 
4 cover  by  millions  the  Chemung 
Rocks  (oil  system).’  4 Whole  fields 


6 Defined  by  the  able  New  York  State  Geologist,  Hall. 
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of  this  ancient  marine  vegetation 
appear  like  a grass-plot,  each  blade 
of  which  has  some  peculiar  feature, 
but  none  marked  enough  to  make  it 
positively  distinct.’7 

In  the  remains  of  the  land  plants 
of  the  coal  ages,  the  tissues  of  which 
are  susceptible  of  fossilisation,  the 
leaves  retain  their  specific  struc- 
ture, and  the  bark  and  branches 
afford  characters  amenable  to  the 
botanist’s  taxonomy. 

Sea  plants  exist  in  an  element 
less  subject  to  variations  of  heat  and 
cold  than  land  plants  exposed  to  the 
action  of  shifting  winds.  Hence 
fucoid  forms  have  remained  con- 
stant from  the  earliest  ages  ; and 
the  evidences  of  these  are  far  more 
numerous  than  those  of  land  plants 
in  the  carboniferous  or  subcarbo- 
niferous  strata  of  the  oil  regions. 
The  sands  and  shales  which  retain 
their  impressions  received  their  sub- 
stance. And  it  may  be  reasonably 
inferred  that,  as  the  higher  orga- 
nised land  plants  have  formed  the 
coal,  so  the  more  abundant  sea 
plants,  with  their  much  greater 
vertical  range,  equivalent  to  their 
much  longer  existence  in  time,  have 
yielded  the  elements  of  the  petro- 
leum. 

The  dugongs  which  browse  the 
seaweeds  accumulate  the  oil  which 
tempts  the  Australian  settler  to 
the  capture  of  those  4 sea-cows.’ 
The  fucivorous  Chelonian  reptile  or 
‘ turtle,’  prized  by  the  epicure,  de- 
rives the  colour  of  its  gelatinous  fat 
from  the  unctuous  green  juice  of 
the  Caulerpce  on  which  it  feeds. 
The  colour  of  certain  ‘ crude  oils  ’ 
may  be  due  to  the  proportion  of 
chlorosperm  in  the  hydrophytes  of 
which  it  is  the  residue. 

Here,  again,  we  are  led  to  ask  : 
Had  Shakspeare  an  instinctive  sense 
of  this  primeval  chemistry  when  he 
defined  ‘ The  fat  weed  that  rots 
itself  at  ease  on  Lethe’s  wharf  ? ’ 
He  touches  marvellously  on  other 


kindred  philosophical  results  of 
later  discovery.  The  4 coral  ’ known 
to  the  great  dramatist  was  the  less 
fragile  zoophyte,  which,  on  that  ac- 
count, as  well  as  its  lovely  colour 
and  polish,  has  its  mercantile  value. 

4 Red  coral  ’ differs  from  the  brittle 
white  ‘ madrepore’  in  having  a 
proportion  of  phosphate  of  lime 
added  to  the  carbonate.  It  is  this 
phosphate  that  gives  tenacity  and 
elasticity  to  the  skeletons  of  all  ver- 
tebrate animals  ; and  from  those  of 
drowned  men  and  other  air- 
breathers,  as  well  as  of  dead  and 
decomposing  fishes,  the  manufac- 
turing polypes  of  the  red  coral 
may,  in  part,  derive  their  phosphate 
of  lime : 

Tull  fathom  live  thy  father  lies ; 

Of  his  bones  are  coral  made ; 

Those  are  pearls  that  were  his  eyes  : 

Nothing  of  him,  that  doth  fade, 

But  doth  suffer  a sea-change. 

And  few  things  have  under- 
gone more  marvellous  4 sea  changes  ’ 
than  the  seaweeds  of  the  sea-beds 
that  have  successively  been  raised 
as  the  4 oil-sand  rocks  ’ of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Through  these  changes  the 
4 weeds  ’ have  come  at  last  to  cure 
a rheumatism  and  help  heal  a 
gash  ; to  light  the  feet  of  the  night 
wanderer,  and  guide  the  hand  of 
the  pale  student  penning  his 
thoughts  in  the  long  dark  hours  ; 
to  clothe  the  fair  maiden  in  hues 
rivalling  those  of  lily  and  rose ; to 
stimulate  the  inventive  faculty,  and 
add  wealth  to  communities  of  men 
of  foremost  race  ; and  among  them 
to  supply,  also,  tools  to  a cozening 
tempter,  and  to  put  a power  into 
the  hands  of  maddened  denizens 
of  bread-less  hovels  to  spread  the 
flames  of  destruction  through  the 
palaces  of  kings. 

What  a picture  of  possibilities 
and  actualities  in  a little  world  of 
never-ceasing  movement,  where  all 
things  change  and  nothing  perishes  ! 


7 Lesquereux,  Trans,  of  Amcr.  Philos.  Soc.,  Philadelphia,  vol.  xiii.  p.  313. 
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SOME  REMARKS  ON  OUR  RELATIONS  WITH  RUSSIA. 


IF  the  refusal  of  Great  Britain  to 
take  part  in  the  resumption  of 
the  Brussels  Conference  this  sum- 
mer be  followed,  in  so  brief  a period, 
by  the  conclusion  of  an  Anglo- Rus- 
sian alliance  for  the  preservation  of 
peace  in  Europe,  it  will  certainly  be 
a very  instructive  event.  It  will 
demonstrate,  amongst  other  things, 
that  the  dangers  or  inconveniences 
of  adopting  an  honest,  manly,  and 
straightforward  line  of  conduct  in 
dealing  with  the  Powers  of  the  Con- 
tinent are  far  more  apparent  than 
real ; that  such  a course  really  in- 
spires those  very  powers  with  re- 
spect whose  designs  it  may  tempo- 
rarily thwart ; and  that  the  favourite 
projects  of  those  who  rule  the 
destinies  of  the  world  are  entirely 
subordinate  to  the  exigencies  of 
national  policy. 

The  situation  which  seems  to 
point  to  the  conclusion  of  such  an 
alliance,  tacit  though  it  be,  and 
without  precise  stipulations,  is  the 
result  of  the  military  preponderance 
of  Germany.  It  is  therefore  but  a 
new  phase  of  the  ever- varying  com- 
binations to  maintain  the  balance  of 
power  which  form  the  true  key  to 
modern  history.  Germany  stands, 
an  enormous  military  power  armed 
to  the  teeth,  amidst  nations  whose 
• armaments  are  merely  in  progress. 
It  is  therefore  plainly  the  interest 
of  the  latter  to  combine  for  the  next 
few  years  in  order  that  tranquillity 
may  be  maintained. 

Furthermore,  the  duty  of  protect- 
ing France  against  the  intrigues  of 
the  military  party  at  Berlin  devolves 
peculiarly  on  England  and  Russia, 
because  these  powers  seem  to  pos- 
sess— England  by  sea  and  Russia 
on  land — the  material  strength  to 
support  successfully  intervention  in 
behalf  of  peace.  Austria  is  too  de- 
pendent on  the  goodwill  of  Germany 
to  undertake  the  task.  She  fears 
her  subjects  of  German  nationality, 
whilst  she  might  imperil  her  pros- 


pects of  support  from  the  new  em- 
pire in  keeping  her  Slave  subjects 
in  order.  Italy,  though  ranked 
officially  as  a first-class  power,  is 
not  really  one,  as  she  could  not  fight 
singly  either  France  or  Austria. 
Her  assistance  might,  however,  be 
worth  asking  for. 

Such  being  the  general  situation 
which  seems  to  render  joint  action 
on  the  part  of  England  and  Russia 
convenient,  at  all  events  for  some 
years  to  come,  we  ask  : Is  such  a 
course  compatible  with  the  great 
national  interests  of  each?  For 
unless  this  question  be  answered 
satisfactorily,  no  durable  alliance 
can  be  looked  for. 

To  understand  the  aspirations 
and  ideas  of  Russians,  we  must  en- 
deavour to  place  ourselves  for  the 
moment  in  their  places.  Let  the 
dweller  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames 
transport  himself  in  imagination  to 
those  of  the  Oka  or  V olga,  abandon 
his  prejudices,  and  consent  to  be 
guided  by  calm  reason  instead  of 
mere  sounding  phrases.  To  certain 
minds  an  expression  such  as  £ Rus- 
sian intrigue  ’ is  an  all-sufficient 
cause  to  explain  any  occurrence  of 
which  they  disapprove,  much  as 
the  great  Napoleon  was  wont  to 
attribute  to  ‘ British  gold  ’ such 
events  as  falsified  his  calcula- 
tions or  frustrated  his  designs.  It 
may  also  be  advisable  to  dismiss 
from  our  minds  what  may  be  termed 
the  Pan-Teutonic  view  of  the  ques- 
tion— the  assumption  that  because 
we  are  a nation  of  Teutonic  origin, 
therefore  Germany  is  our  natural 
ally.  Germany  has  usually  been 
our  ally,  because  it  has  usually  been 
necessary  to  combat  the  ambition  of 
France.  France,  on  the  other  hand, 
seems  now  to  have  become  our 
natural  ally,  because  her  power,  and 
perhaps  her  ambition,  has  passed 
over  to  her  rival ; and  even  this  is 
not  a singular  combination  in  our 
history.  Had  the  fortunes  of  the 
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day  been  reversed  at  Sedan,  a coali- 
tion would,  it  is  nearly  certain,  now 
be  urgently  required  to  restrain  the 
excesses  of  that  power  which  used 
to  afflict  us  with  periodical  ‘ scares.’ 

What  Russia,  then,  urgently 
needs  is,  first  of  all,  a settlement 
of  the  all-important  Slavonian 
question,  of  which  the  Eastern 
question  is  really  but  a portion. 
It  is  most  desirable  that  this 
subject  should  be  thoroughly  com- 
prehended by  Englishmen,  and  that 
we  should  rid  ourselves  of  the 
ordinary  schoolboy  view  of  the 
question — that  of  great,  strong, 
cruel  Russia  bullying  poor,  weak, 
inoffensive  Turkey.  We  shall  not 
be  over-bold  if  we  state  that  it  was 
some  such  feeling  which  impelled 
the  British  nation  into  the  Crimean 
war — a most  disastrous  blunder. 
With  England  it  was  a war  for  an 
idea,  whilst  Russia  had  at  all  events . 
no  idea  of  making  war ; so  little  in- 
deed that  she  had  not  taken  ordinary 
precautions  to  be  ready  for  it. 
But,  dismissing  idle  sentiment,  let 
us  admit  that  the  Eastern  question 
is  part  and  parcel  of  the  Slavonian 
question ; that  this  latter  means 
the  struggle  of  the  Slave  peoples  of 
the  south-east  of  Europe  for  uni- 
fication and  freedom,  basing  it- 
self on  the  principle  of  nationality, 
that  great  and  efficient  lever  of 
action  in  the  present  day. 

From  the  Northern  Carpathians 
to  the  Dardanelles,  and  from  the 
Adriatic  to  the  Black  Sea,  we  view 
a fair  region  peopled  by  forty 
millions  of  Slaves  and  Roumans, 
of  the  same  profession  of  faith  as 
the  Russians,  and  the  majority, 
the  Slaves,  speaking  what  may 
broadly  be  termed  the  same  lan- 
guage. These,  with  the  exception 
of  one  million  free  Servians  and 
four  million  Roumans  of  the  Prin- 
cipalities, languish  under  the  grind- 
ing tyranny  of  alien  races.  Many 
millions  are  held  as  in  a vice  by  the 
iron  military  rule  qi  the  Austro- 


Hungarian  monarchy,  which,  with 
all  its  fair  exterior,  is,  since  1867, 
but  a compact  between  Germans 
and  Magyars  for  the  subjugation  of 
the  Slave  races.  Thirteen  millions 
more  in  Roumelia  groan  under  the 
lash  of  less  than  two  million  emas- 
culated and  degenerate  descendants 
of  the  Asiatic  barbarians  who  broke 
into  Europe  in  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries,  and  who  are 
kept  there  by  the  fictions  of  an 
effete  diplomacy. 

In  Austria1  the  Slave  vainly  beats  against 
the  bars  of  his  cage,  but  he  can  still  live  as 
a man.  In  Turkey  he  cannot  live  as  a man. 
The  hanging  of  priests,  the  suffocation  of 
people  with  their  heads  thrust  into  bags  of 
millet, — all  these  barbarous  proceedings  of 
a Tartar  horde  against  a Christian  people 
act  of  course  differently  on  Eussian  nerves 
from  political  oppression  in  Austria.  The 
question  of  humanity  is  sometimes  in  ad- 
vance of  the  impulses  which  result  from 
an  identity  of  blood  and  religion.2 

Is  it  wonderful  that  Russians  re- 
gard this  state  of  things  with  intense 
dissatisfaction,  and  long  ardently  for 
the  hour  of  retribution  P Let  us 
imagine  ourselves  in  a parallel  posi- 
tion. Let  us  suppose  the  pashas,  with 
horsetails,  eunuchs,  and  harems 
complete,  loose  amongst  our  kins- 
folk of  Denmark  or  Holland.  The 
attack  of  civilised  Germany  on  the 
former  in  1864  raised  such  a 
frenzy  amongst  ourselves  that  we 
nearly  rushed  into  hostilities  with- 
out the  allies  indispensable  to  our 
taking  the  field  on  the  Continent ; 
such  a state  of  things  as  we  have 
supposed  above  would  evoke  a 
modern  crusade.  Yet  to  the  perpe- 
tuation of  a similar  misery  have  we 
been  devoting  our  arms  and  diplo- 
macy for  such  a prolonged  period, 
it  is  to  be  feared  from  the 
basest  of  motives — the  maintenance 
of  our  imaginary  trade  interests  at 
the  expense  of  the  sufferings  of  our 
fellow-creatures.  So  indifferent  are 
men  to  the  misery  of  those  who  are 
remote  from  their  personal  spheres 
of  observation ! 


1 The  Eastern  Question.  By  General  Eostislaff  Fadeieff. 
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The  second  desideratum  of  Russia 
is  unrestricted  access  to  the  ocean 
for  the  free  development  of  her 
trade  and  industry.  Except  on  the 
shores  of  the  White  Sea  and  Arctic 
Ocean  and  the  equally  frozen  ones 
of  Eastern  Siberia,  she  nowhere 
possesses,  to  use  the  expression 
of  the  Emperor  Alexander  I., 

‘ the  keys  of  her  own  house.’  The 
issue  from  the  Baltic  is  blocked 
by  the  power  which  commands 
the  Sound  and  the  Belts,  and 
that  from  the  Black  Sea  by  the 
Turks  at  Constantinople.  These 
two  points  are  of  vital  import- 
ance to  Russia,  and  she  will 
never  allow  them  to  fall  into 
hostile  hands  without  a desperate 
struggle  to  defend  them ; and  it 
is  thus  that  we  must  explain  her 
activity  at  the  courts  of  Constanti- 
nople and  Copenhagen.  Access  to 
the  sea  has  ever  been  striven  after 
by  Russian  monarchs ; and  Peter 
the  Great  thought  himself  amply 
recompensed  for  his  sacrifices  dur- 
ing the  long  duel  with  Charles  XII. 
by  the  acquisition  of  the  Baltic 
provinces.  To  conceive  the  incon- 
venience and  insecurity  to  trade 
occasioned  by  this  unfavourable 
geographical  situation  of  Russia  we 
must  imagine  Egypt  and  our 
communications  with  India  at  the 
mercy  of  France  or  Germany  in 
case  of  war ; though,  in  point  of 
fact,  we  have  the  advantage  in  the 
comparison  inasmuch  as  we  can  get 
at  our  Indian  Empire  by  circum- 
navigating the  Cape,  whilst  Russia 
possesses  no  other  exit  available 
the  whole  year  round. 

Such  being  the  two  vital  ques- 
tions which  govern  the  policy  of 
Russia,  it  remains  to  search  for 
those  which  ought  to  influence  that 
of  England.  We  shall  not  be  far 
wrong  if  we  assume  that  the  external 
questions  which  affect  her  honour 
and  safety  most  nearly  are  those 
referring  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
independence  of  the  minor  nations 
of  Europe  and  to  the  defence  of 
that  vast  Empire  which  has  been 


thrust  upon  us  in  Asia.  The  former 
proposition  alone,  we  imagine,  will 
meet  with  criticism  or  contradic- 
tion.; for  few  will  deny  the  im- 
portance of  our  connections  with 
India.  Let  those  who  think  that 
the  independence  of  the  minor 
nations  affects  not  the  interests  of 
the  British  Isles  conceive  the  ulti- 
mate issue  of  the  process  of  ab- 
sorption which  is  in  progress — the 
possibility  of  Russia  seizing  Norway 
and  Sweden,  Germany  appropriat- 
ing Denmark  and  Holland,  Bel- 
gium perhaps  falling  to  the  lot  of 
France.  England  would  then  be 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  great- 
military  powers  of  the  Continent, 
and  might  have  to  confront  a coali- 
tion which  held  at  its  disposition, 
the  entire  range  of  coast  from  the 
North  Cape  to  Ushant.  The  naval 
power  of  the  possessors  of  the  Low 
Countries,  Denmark  and  Norway, 
would  be  sure  to  undergo  rapid 
development,  and  from  these  ports, 
might  issue  fleets  freighted  with 
countless  legions  destined  for  the 
subjugation  of  Great  Britain.  In 
such  a case  our  sole  chance  of 
salvation,  if  we  had  time  to  try  it, 
would  lie  in  submitting  to  universal 
and  compulsory  service  in  the  army 
and  navy,  and  in  covering  our  shores 
with  batteries  and  our  narrow  seas 
with  ironclads ; and  such  a state  of 
things  would  at  best  be  likely  to 
play  strange  pranks  with  our  be- 
loved British  Constitution. 

Some  will  reply  that  this  ten- 
dency to  unification  is  as  inevit- 
able and  irresistible  as  the  law 
of  gravitation,  and  that  it  is  useless 
to  oppose  it.  We  conceive  that  it 
is  a question  of  directing  the  im- 
pulse, not  of  opposing  it.  When  the 
time  comes  for  the  lion  to  lie  down 
with  the  lamb,  we  may  possibly  be 
gratified  by  the  peaceful  consumma- 
tion of  this  principle  ; but  mean- 
while it  is  important  that  the 
welding  together  of  nationalities 
should  not  be  brought  about  by 
irresponsible  brute  force,  but  by 
the.  sowing  abroad  of  enlightened 
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ideas  and  the  spread  of  education 
and  it  is  distinctly  the  duty  of 
England  to  protect  the  weak  and 
do  battle  with  the  military  terror- 
ism which  now  makes  Europe 
tremble  at  the  gossip  of  an  inspired 
journal.  The  reign  of  brute  force 
may  not  be  of  long  duration.  It 
may  even  prove  a transient  phase  of 
modern  history.  Let  us  once  for  all 
declare  war  to  the  knife  against 
it,  resist  its  encroachments,  and, 
when  its  animating  spirits  have 
passed  away,  men’s  minds  may 
recover  their  sobriety  of  sense. 

If  it  be  asked  why  we  advocate 
unification  in  the  case  of  the  Slaves 
of  the  South  and  deprecate  it  in 
that  of  our  neighbours,  we  reply, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Low 
Countries  and  Scandinavia  are 
happy,  prosperous,  and  contented, 
and  desire  nothing  more  than  to  be 
left  alone.  The  Slaves  of  Turkey, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  wretched, 
poor,  and  oppressed,  and  ardently 
desire  to  rid  themselves  of  their 
tyrants.  Now,  as  the  main  object 
of  human  government  is  human 
happiness,  and  not  the  bolstering 
up  of  a useless  creature  like  the 
Sultan  who  yearly  expends  two 
millions  on  himself,  there  is  an  im- 
portant difference  between  the  two 
cases,  which  justifies  us  in  assign- 
ing them  to  different  categories. 

The  interests  of  England  and 
Russia  should  coincide  on  these 
two  important  topics  if  a good 
understanding  between  the  two 
countries  is  to  be  hoped  for:  namely, 
the  minor  nationalities  and  the  fate 
of  the  East,  including  the  adjust- 
ment ’of  ideas  on  the  affairs  of 
Central  Asia. 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  Russia  has  designs  on  the 
minor  nations  of  the  North.  She 
has  been  generally  credited  with 
the  desire,  if  not  the  intention,  of 
annexing  Sweden.  But  by  the  an- 
nexation of  Finland  in  1809  she 
rounded  off  her  territories  in  this 
direction,  and  would  hardly  desire 
to  extend  them  across  the  Gulf  of 


Bothnia,  unless  the  coast  of  Norway 
became  indispensable  to  her,  owing 
to  the  exit  from  the  Baltic  being 
barred  by  Prussian  cannon  at  Elsi- 
nore. She  is  too  much  occupied  by 
social  difficulties  consequent  on  the 
emancipation  of  1861  to  engage  in 
war  ‘ with  a light  heart and  the 
Slavonian  question  of  the  South  is  of 
too  paramount  an  importance  to  her 
to  permit  of  aggressive  proceedings 
in  the  North.  She  is  even  more 
interested  than  ourselves  in  the 
maintenance  of  Denmark  as  guar- 
dian of  the  Baltic.  The  same  policy 
would  likewise  impel  her  to  oppose 
the  annexation  of  Holland  by  Ger- 
many. The  latter  country  is  quite 
powerful  enough  at  present  to  suit 
the  views  of  Russia,  and  she  desires 
not  to  see  the  Baltic  converted  into 
a German  lake,  swept  by  the  newly- 
created  squadrons  of  ironclads.  We 
may  therefore  reckon  on  the  sup- 
port of  Russia  in  the  matter  of  the 
minor  nations. 

To  return  to  the  Slavonian  or 
Eastern  question.  What  is  the  basis 
upon  which  Russia  asks  ourselves 
and  the  world  to  enter  upon  its  so- 
lution ? It  is  the  exclusion  of  the 
Turks  from  Europe  and  the  forma- 
tion of  a vast  Slave  confederation  of 
states,  with  Constantinople  as  a free 
city.  This  is  the  legitimate  and 
laudable  aim  of  reflecting  Russians. 
There  exists,  of  course,  a military 
clique  akin  to  that  which  lately  dis- 
turbed Europe  from  the  recesses  of 
the  Berlin  War  Department,  which 
clamours  for  aggressive  action,  and 
still  dreams  of  an  impossible  march 
across  the  Balkan  to  Constantinople. 
This  party  achieved  a great  triumph 
in  the  acquisition  of  a portion  of  the 
Khivan  territory,  despite  the  express 
engagements  of  their  master;  but 
it  is  highly  probable  -that  in  this 
case  ‘ vaulting  ambition’  overleaped 
itself,  and  that  their  influence  has 
since  considerably  diminished  in  the 
imperial  councils.  But,  had  they 
again  the  upper  hand,  the  project 
of  a direct  advance  on  Constan- 
tinople, leaving  Austria  and  Tran- 
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sylvania  on  the  right  flank  and  rear 
of  the  invading  force,  is  an  acknow- 
ledged impossibility,  and  was  proved 
to  be  such  by  the  rapid  manner  in 
which  the  Russians  cleared  out  of 
the  Principalities  in  1854  at  the 
summons  of  the  Vienna  Cabinet. 

Austria,  however,  from  her  very 
constitution,  can  never  suffer  the 
erection  of  free  Slave  states  south 
of  the  Danube,  whose  existence 
would  be  obviously  incompatible 
with  that  of  a Slavonia  north  of 
that  river  oppressed  by  Germans 
and  Magyars.  Her  dissolution 
would  quickly  be  accomplished,  the 
German  elements  of  her  empire 
gravitating  to  the  north,  the  Slaves 
to  the  south,  leaving  the  kingdom 
of  Hungary  as  a residuum,  though 
even  here  scarcely  half  of  the  in- 
habitants are  true  Magyars.2  It  is 
thus  a question  of  existence  to 
Austro-Hungary ; and  it  becomes 
evident  that  if  the  Slavonian  ques- 
tion be  settled  by  force  of  arms , its 
destiny  must  be  decided  by  a great 
victory  on  the  plains  of  Hungary, 
resulting,  in  the  event  of  Austria 
being  victorious,  in  the  resurrection 
of  Poland  and  the  retreat  of  Russia 
behind  the  Dnieper,  or,  in  the  event 
of  Austria’s  defeat,  in  her  annihila- 
tion and  the  flight  of  the  Turks 
across  the  Bosphorus.  Russia  has 
also  the  option  of  turning  the  im- 
pregnable position  of  the  Turkish 
power  behind  the  Danube  and  the 
Balkan  range  by  an  advance  from 
the  Caucasus  through  Asia  Minor. 

Now,  the  ultimate  success  of 
Austria  in  such  a struggle  is  very 
improbable.  She  cannot  rely  on  the 
Slave  element  in  her  army  to  act 
against  their  kindred ; and  adequate 
assistance  from  the  maritime  powers 
is  out  of  the  question.  Prance  is 
paralysed,  and  England  could  throw 
no  land  force  into  the  scale  suffi- 
ciently important  to  influence  ap- 
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preciably  the  result.  It  is,  there- 
fore, highly  undesirable  for  the 
Turkish  power  to  await  the  cata- 
strophe, whilst  by  a timely  retreat 
into  Asia  Minor,  and  by  resuming 
her  character  as  a purely  Asiatic 
power,  she  might  acquire  a position 
immeasurably  stronger.  The  Turks 
are  now  in  a situation  almost  parallel 
to  that  which  the  Austrians  till 
lately  occupied  in  Italy,  and  it  can- 
not be  asserted  that  these  have  lost 
in  strength  by  their  forcible  expul- 
sion from  that  country.  We  say 
almost  advisedly ; for  it  is  obvious 
that  the  Mussulmans  are  in  a position 
fraught  with  more  imminent  peril, 
as  to  the  political  and  race  hatreds 
experienced  by  the  Italians  is  super- 
added  in  the  case  of  the  Turks  the 
fury  arising  from  religious  fana- 
ticism. And  this  fact  should  never 
be  lost  sight  of,  that  the  Turks  at 
Constantinople  are  but  an  army  of 
Mussulmans  holding  military  occu- 
pation of  a country  professing  the 
Christian  faith. 

It  is  not,  however,  here  meant 
that  the  dissolution  of  the  Turkish 
Empire  should  be  hastened  by  any 
overt  act  on  our  part.  The  gist  of 
what  we  are  urgirig  is  as  follows : 
The  necessity  of  maintaining  the 
Ottoman  Empire  in  its  advanced 
and  aggressive  position  on  the  out- 
skirts of  Christendom  does  not 
exist  except  in  imagination,  and 
therefore  ought  not  to  debar  us 
from  accepting  the  indispensable 
assistance  of  Russia  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  matters  nearer  home.  We 
say  the  necessity  does  not  exist, 
even  for  Turkish  interests,  because 
we  believe  that  Turkey  would 
prove  much  stronger  within  her 
natural  frontiers,  marked  out  by 
language,  religion,  and  race,  than  in 
her  present  precarious  position  in 
the  midst  of  an  alien  and  hostile 
population. 


2 There  are  in  Hungary  proper,  as  distinguished  from  the  Slave  kingdoms  de- 
pendent on  it : 

4.334.000  Magyars, 

2.630.000  Slaves, 

1.222.000  Germans. 
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Shore  the  edifice  up  as  we  will, 
the  crash  must  come  at  last ; and 
the  Sick  Man  is  now  kept  alive  by 
stimulants  which  make  the  eventual 
collapse  all  the  more  certain.  The 
Turkish  Government  has,  since 
1856,  contracted  an  enormous  fo- 
reign debt,  which  saddles  the  tax- 
payer with  a yearly  payment  of 
i5,ooo,oooZ.3in  the  shape  of  interest. 
There  is  small  prospect  of  this  ever 
being  cleared  off,  as  the  whole  re- 
venue amounts  but  to  i8,ooo,oooZ., 
of  which  the  Sultan  takes  two  for 
his  Civil  List.  Meanwhile,  the  pro- 
ductive forces  of  the  Empire  have 
not  been  developed  by  productive 
outlay.  There  are  no  roads,  and 
the  miserable  inhabitants  of  a pro- 
vince afflicted  by  famine  starve  be- 
cause there  are  no  communications, 
whilst  perhaps  fifty  miles  off  plenty 
reigns.  Indeed,  so  low  has  the 
spirit  of  the  Mahometan  populations 
of  Asia  Minor  sunk  through  con- 
tinuous misgovernment,  that  it  is 
probable  that  a Russian  army  ad- 
vancing on  Constantinople  from  the 
Caucasus  would  encounter  but  small 
resistance  from  the  natives.  The 
only  chance  of  the  real  regeneration 
of  Turkey  appears  to  lie  in  a timely 
retreat  into  Asia,  and  in  devoting 
herself  honestly  to  the  development 
of  the  resources  of  that  magnificent 
quarter  of  the  globe.  A similar 
line  of  conduct  has  afforded  Austria 
whatever  prospects  she  may  still 
possess  of  staving  off  her  ultimate 
extinction  as  an  empire. 

What,  then,  should  be  the  policy 
of  Great  Britain  if  she  is  desirous 
of  accommodating  herself  to  the 
Euture,  instead  of  allowing  herself 
to  be  overshadowed  by  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Past  ? If  she  persists 
in  shoring  up  the  rotten  worn-out 
edifice  of  Turkish  dominion  in 
Europe,  she  may  indeed  reckon  on 
the  co-operation  and  connivance 


of  Austria,  that  fossil  remnant  of 
the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  4 qui 
n’etait  ni  saint,  ni  empire,  ni  re- 
main, ’ as  Yoltaire  wittily  puts  it. 
But  if  we  join  her  in  trampling  on 
the  liberties  of  the  nations  she 
enthrals,  we  must  be  prepared  to 
participate  in  the  immense  cata- 
strophe that  awaits  her ; for  there  is 
no  room  for  her  in  the  Europe  of 
the  future,  whose  constitution  must 
rest  on  natural  bases,  and  not  on 
the  artificial  arrangements  of  diplo- 
matists. On  the  other  hand,  by 
withdrawing  our  resistance  to  the 
programme  of  Russia  in  the  East, 
we  shall  definitely  abandon  a policy 
full  of  peril,  which  endeavours  to 
circumvent  the  inexorable  Future, 
and  pledges  us  to  engagements 
which  we  can  by  no  conceivable 
means  fulfil.  We  may  also  in  this 
way  gain  the  alliance  of  a power 
whose  co-operation  in  certain  con- 
tingencies would  be  priceless  ; and, 
in  any  case,  when  the  Crescent 
shall  have  disappeared  from  Euro- 
pean soil,  Turkey  will  find  herself 
in  a more  natural  and  defensible 
position  than  she  occupied  before ; 
more  natural  because  amongst  co- 
religionists— more  defensible  be- 
cause, with  the  same  population  from 
which  to  recruit  her  army,  she 
will  not  have  to  quell  a subject 
race,  and  because  the  frontiers  she 
will  have  to  defend  will  be  more 
limited  and  her  dominions  more 
compact. 

In  conclusion,  a word  about 
Central  Asia.  If  the  writers  of 
leading  articles  in  the  daily  press, 
who  frighten  us  with  the  rapid  ad- 
vance of  Russia  towards  our  Indian 
frontier,  could  but  form  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  vast  distances,  the  arid 
wastes,  the  exhausting  climates  and 
gigantic  mountain  ranges  which 
must  be  surmounted  ere  a Russian 
army  can  be  marched  to  the  banks 


3 These  figures  are  quoted  from  a recent  letter  of  Mr.  Lewis  Farley,  author  of  Modern 
Turkey , in  the  Times.  His  statement  is,  on  the  whole,  borne  out  by  the  Statesman's 

Year  Book,  1875,  pp.  444-450,  which,  however,  estimates  the  Sultan’s  Civil  List 
at  4^  millions  per  annum. 
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of  the  Indus,  it  is  probable  that  they 
would  be  more  cautious  in  sounding 
the  war-trumpet.  The  fact  is,  that 
there  are  few  minds  but  those 
accustomed  to  military  operations 
which  are  capable  of  comprehending 
the  difficulty  of  the  necessary  con- 
ditions to  success  here  involved. 
Even  supposing  these  obstacles  to 
have  been  surmounted,  a Russian 
invading  force,  after  having  tra- 
versed. the  torrid  wastes  of  Central 
Asia,  and  struggled  heavily  through 
the  perilous  passes  of  Afghanistan, 
would,  when  separated  by  2,000 
miles  from  its  practical  base  of 
operations  at  Orenburg,  find  itself 
confronted  on  the  Indus  by  the 
British  forces  in  one  of  the  strongest 
defensive  positions  in  existence. 
These  forces,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, could  be  brought  up  to  any 
required  strength  from  home,  as,  via 
the  Suez  Canal,  our  communications 
with  the  theatre  of  war  would  be 
incomparably  more  rapid  and  se- 
cure than  those  of  Russia  by  land. 
To  a Russian  force,  necessarily  small, 
thus  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
passes  of  Afghanistan,  defeat  would 
mean  annihilation,  whilst  even  vic- 
tory might  be  indecisive  and  de- 
void of  solid  results.  The  difficulties 
which  obstructed  the  late  campaign 
against  Khiva  inform  us  of  the 
impossibility  of  any  undertaking 
against  India.  When  we  read  that 
cf  the  7,000  camels  which  started 
from  the  Jaxartes  with  the  column 
under  General  Kauffman  only  600 
reached  the  Oxus,  we  can  form  a 
tolerably  correct  idea  of  the  amount 
of  transport  which  would  be  requi- 
site for  an  advance  on  India.  Russia 
has,  it  is  true,  lately  annexed  the 
district  comprised  between  the 
jaxartes  and  the  Oxus ; but  this 
practically  means  nothing,  as  the 
country  is  a sandy  desert,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  supplies  must 
:still  be  brought  from  European 
Russia.  Few  empires  indeed  possess 
such  impregnable  frontiers  as  those 
which  protect  the  northern  boun- 
daries of  Hindustan — defences  com- 
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posed  of  a triple  line  of  deserts, moun- 
tains, and  rivers.  We  boldly  assert 
that  the  British  Isles  themselves 
are  far  more  open  to  invasion  than 
our  distant  dependency  in  the  East. 

The  truth  is,  that  causes  similar 
to  those  which  drew  us  onward  in 
spite  of  ourselves  till  we  reached 
the  southern  slopes  of  the  Hindoo 
Koosh  will  as  surely  conduct  Russia 
to  the  northern  base ; for  civili- 
sation must  destroy  barbarism,  and 
until  it  reaches  those  great  moun- 
tain masses  there  is  no  well-defined 
obstacle  to  bar  its  onward  course. 
If  Russian  journalists  say  that  the 
crest  of  the  Himalayan  range  is 
the  natural  boundary  of  their  em- 
pire, we  have  no  reason  to  be  scan- 
dalised or  alarmed.  We  have  bad 
the  start  of  Russia  in  the  consoli- 
dation of  our  empire  in  Asia,  as  in 
the  abolition  of  serfdom  and  other 
matters  at  home,  though  it  is  some- 
times convenient  to  forget  that  such 
things  ever  existed  amongst  us. 
Let  us  not  cast  an  evil  eye  on 
a younger  civilisation,  nor  try  to 
frown  down  its  pretensions  to  equal 
rights  with  ourselves.  To  do  so 
would  be  ungenerous  under  any  cir- 
cumstances ; it  is  ridiculous  when 
the  power  to  enforce  our  objections 
is  absent.  At  no  very  distant  period 
the  summit  of  the  Hindoo  Koosh 
will  in  reality  divide  the  two  great 
Asiatic  powers.  In  this  case,  owing 
to  the  boundless  desert  tracts  which 
intervene  between  their  effective 
spheres  of  action  and  control,  the 
expression  will  be  little  more  than 
a convenient  way  of  stating  a geo- 
graphical idea.  Though  in  accord- 
ance with  a legal  maxim,  ‘ Cujus 
solum,  ejus  usque  ad  coelum,’  a man 
theoretically  possesses  the  invisible 
regions  of  the  air  above  his  land, 
he  can  certainly  enjoy  but  little 
dominion  over  them ; in  like  manner, 
whichever  nation  may  be  the  nomi- 
nal possessor  of  this  and  that  moun- 
tainous tract  on  the  distant  north- 
west frontier  of  India,  neither  can 
effectively  make  any  aggressive  use 
of  such  a possession.  H.  S. 
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THE  CHARACTER  OF  MARY  TUDOR. 
By  John  Piggot,  F.S.A. 


Never  woman  meant  so  well 
And  fared  so  ill,  in  this  disastrous  world. 

Tennyson’s  Queen  Mary,  act  v.  sc.  2. 

7T1HE  following  remarks  were  not 
JL  suggested  by  Mr.  Tennyson’s 
drama,  but  took  their  rise  from 
independent  study  and  considera- 
tion. The  present  time,  however, 
when  the  Laureate’s  genius  has 
drawn  popular  attention  to  the 
subject,  seems  suitable  for  bringing 
them  forward.  Nearly  thirty  years 
ago  Sir  Aubrey  De  Vere  in  his 
drama  Mary  Tudor  presented  a 
similar  view  of  the  unhappy  Queen, 
but  without  apparent  effect  on 
public  opinion. 

While  historians  had  only  the 
works  of  those  who  were  actuated 
by  a strong  party  bias,  on  which 
to  base  their  conclusions,  false  ideas 
of  Mary’s  character  were  excusable. 
But  now  that  the  State  Papers  of 
England  have,  in  a series  of  admi- 
rably edited  Calendars,  been  made 
available  to  the  historical  student, 
as  well  as  important  documents  in 
the  archives  of  Venice  and  Spain, 
we  are  enabled  to  form  an  estimate 
of  the  unhappy  Queen  of  England 
very  different  to  that  generally 
received. 

. One  would  naturally  suppose 
that  the  gifted  daughter  of  the 
good  Catherine  of  Aragon,  a 
princess  idolised  by  her  household 
and  the  people  at  large,  pious  and 
charitable,  would  not  develop,  when 
she  mounted  the  throne,  into  a 
queen  distinguished,  as  Hume  says, 
for  ‘ bigotry,  violence,  cruelty, 
malignity,  revenge,  and  tyranny.’  1 
And  she  did  not ; for  many  con- 
temporary documents  have  been 
brought  to  light  which  prove  the 
falsity  of  that  estimate  of  her  cha- 
racter. It  is  well  known  that  Hume 


rarely  consulted  original  records, 
but  there  is  no  excuse  for  some 
modern  historians  who  have  re- 
peated his  erroneous  statements. 

We  shall  endeavour  to  show  in 
the  present  paper  the  almost  blame- 
less nature  of  the  life  of  Mary,  as 
princess,  and  as  queen,  until  the  un- 
happy day  for  England  and  her 
when  Philip  of  Spain  landed  on 
our  shores,  the  singular  clemency 
of  her  public  deeds  when  uncon- 
trolled, the  true  authors  of  the 
persecution  for  heresy,  and  the 
utter  want  of  toleration  exhibited 
by  all  sections  of  the  religious 
world  at  that  period. 

As  Queen  Elizabeth  derived  the 
frivolity  which  she  often  showed 
in  the  presence  of  her  courtiers — 
and  which  was  strangely  in  con- 
trast with  her  statesmanlike  quali- 
ties in  the  council-chamber — from 
her  mother,  Anne  Boleyn,  so  Queen 
Mary  inherited  much  of  her  mother’s 
saintlike  disposition.  Catherine  of 
Aragon,  who  was  a faithful  wife 
to  a tyrant,  and  presided  over  his 
court  with  dignity,  beloved  by  all, 
was  not  likely  to  train  up  her 
daughter  into  a cruel  queen. 

Mary  was  born  February  18, 
1516,  at  Greenwich  Palace,  and 
was  soon  entrusted  to  the  care  of 
Margaret,  Countess  of  Salisbury, 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence, 
brother  to  Edward  IV.,  and  mother 
of  Cardinal  Pole.  The  first  six 
years  of  her  life  were  passed  either 
at  Ditton  Park,  Bucks,  or  at  the 
various  palaces  of  her  parents.  In 
1522 — at  the  age  of  six  years — the 
little  princess  was  betrothed  to  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.,  the  father  of 
her  future  husband,  who  came  over 
to  England  for  the  purpose,  and 
agreed  to  marry  her  when  she 


1 History  of  England,  ed.  1792,  iv.  445. 
VOL.  Nil. — NO.  LXX.  NEW  SERIES. 
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reached  the  age  of  twelve  years. 
The  destined  bride  of  the  great 
rival  of  Francis  I.  had  now  to  be 
educated  for  the  high  position  she 
would  probably  occupy.  Her  gifted 
mother  directed  her  studies,  and 
urged  her,  according  to  the  fashion 
of  the  times,  to  an  application  which, 
as  in  the  case  of  her  brother,  pro- 
bably laid  the  foundation  for  future 
disease. 

Sampson,  writing  to  Wolsey, 
September  3,  1525,  from  King’s 
Langley,  Herts — a royal  residence 
usually  occupied  by  the  queens- 
dowager  of  England — says : ‘ My 
Lady  Princesse  com  hither  on 
Satyrday;  suyrly,  sir,  of  hyr  age 
as  goodly  a childe  as  evyr  I have 
seyn,  and  of  as  good  gesture  and 
countenance.’2  This  was  shortly 
after  the  intelligence  had  reached 
England  that  the  Emperor  Charles 
Y.  would  soon  marry  Isabella  of 
Portugal ; and  in  the  same  month 
the  princess  departed  for  her  court 
at  Ludlow  Castle,  which  had  been 
prepared  for  her  reception.  Her 
chamberlain  was  Sir  John  Dudley, 
afterwards  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land. Thomas  Audley  occupied  a 
high  place  in  her  household,  the 
Countess  of  Salisbury  was  state- 
governess,  and  thirteen  maids  of 
honour  were  in  attendance.  All 
the  arrangements  of  her  court  were 
on  a grand  scale. 

In  August  1527  Wolsey  was  in 
France,  trying  to  negotiate  a mar- 
riage between  the  princess  and 
Francis  I.,  but  without  success, 
though  Wolsey  wrote  to  his  master 
on  the  sixth  of  that  month  : ‘ The 
Frenche  king  not  only  desireth 
therbye  to  be  fermely  and  indysso- 
lubly  conjoyned  and  knyt  with  your 
highnes,  but  also  for  the  excellent 
qualities,  education,  vertue,  favour, 


and  beauete,  that  my  said  Lady 
Princes  is  of.’  3 At  that  time  Mary 
was  still  at  Ludlow,  but  in  1528 
with  her  parents  at  Tytynhanger, 
until  recently  a house  of  the  Abbots 
of  St.  Albans.  The  King  and  Queen 
had  gone  there  on  account  of  the 
plague,  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
Dr.  Cranmer  for  the  same  reason 
had  left  Cambridge  and  taken  up 
his  abode  at  Waltham,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, at  the  house  of  the  father 
of  two  of  his  pupils,  and  there  met 
Gardiner,  the  Secretary  of  State, 
and  Dr.  Fox,  the  Lord  High  Al- 
moner.4 On  this  occasion  the  future 
archbishop  mentioned  that  there 
was  no  occasion  to  ask  the  Pope  to 
grant  a dispensation  for  the  divorce, 
for  even  he  could  not  set  aside  a 
law  of  God ; and  therefore  evidence 
should  be  produced  before  an  eccle- 
siastical court  of  the  Church  of 
England,  that  Catherine  had  been 
the  King’s  brother’s  wife,  and  the 
court  would  rule  that  the  King  on 
that  account  was  free  to  marry  again. 

This  opinion,  afterwards  repeated 
to  the  King,  furnished  a short  and 
easy  method  of  dealing  with  the 
question.  Dr.  Cranmer,  almost  un- 
known before,  became  one  of  the 
leading  ]pen  of  the  day,  and  left 
his  college-rooms  for  the  sumptuous 
apartments  of  the  Earl  of  Wilt- 
shire’s mansion  in  Durham  Place. 
The  unpopularity  of  the  divorce  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  Cranmer — 
made  archbishop  in  order  that  he 
might  pronounce  it — was  obliged 
to  prohibit  preaching  for  nearly  a 
year,  and  was  so  disliked  that  he 
dared  not  go  to  Canterbury  for  the 
customary  enthronisation. 

Passionately  attached  to  her 
mother,  now — 

Cast  off,  betray’d,  defamed,  divorced, 
forlorn,5 


2 State  Papers,  Henry  VIII.,  i.  162. 

5 Ibid. , p.  244.  It  is  curious  that  in  this  letter  the  Cardinal  first  uses  the  title  of 
‘ Your  Majesty  ’ in  addressing  Henry.  It  had  not  long  before  been  first  assumed  by 
the  Emperor  Charles  V. 

4 Hook’s  Lives  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury , vi.  435. 

5 Tennyson’s  Queen  Mary,  act  i.,  sc.  5. 
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the  years  preceding  and  succeeding 
that  cruel  act  were  unhappy  ones  to 
Mary.  In  1530  and  1531  she  ap- 
pears to  have  been  very  ill,  and  a 
large  fee  was  paid  to  an  eminent 
physician  for  his  attendance.  Her 
father  publicly  married  Anne  Bo- 
leyn,  May  25,  1533— for  a private 
marriage  had  before  taken  place — 
and  two  days  before  Cranmer  (who 
had  been  appointed  archbishop 
March  30)  delivered  his  judgment 
respecting  the  divorce  in  the  Chapel 
of  the  Black  Canons  at  Ampthill, 
Beds.  In  accordance  with  pre- 
cedent, Mary  was  summoned  to 
Greenwich  Palace  on  the  accouche- 
ment of  Anne  Boleyn,  in  September, 
I533  ; and  early  in  the  succeeding 
year  Parliament  settled  the  succes- 
sion of  the  crown  on  the  King’s 
children  by  that  Queen,  and  so 
Mary  was  disinherited. 

Up  to  this  time  a magnificent 
establishment  had  been  kept  up  for 
her  at  Beaulieu  (or  Newhall),  near 
Chelmsford,  Essex;6  but  now  she 
was  sent  to  the  nursery-palace  of 
Hunsdon,7  which  had  been  sumptu- 
ously appointed  for  the  Princess 
Elizabeth.  During  the  last  of  the 
two  unhappy  years  Mary  passed  at 
Hunsdon,  her  mother  died  (January 
7>  i536)>  asking  in  vain  for  a sight 
of  her  only  child,  from  whom  she 
had  been  so  long  separated,  ‘for,’ 
she  plaintively  said,  ‘ it  would  be  a 
half  health  unto  her.’  8 Anne  Bo- 
leyn was  so  remorseful  for  her 
treatment  of  Mary,  that  the  day  be* 
fore  her  execution  she  placed  Lady 
Kingston — who  had  been  one  of  the 
Princess’s  personal  attendants — in  a 
seat  to  represent  Mary,  and,  falling 


on  her  knees,  entreated  her  to  go 
to  Hunsdon  and  ask  pardon  for  the 
injuries  she  had  inflicted  upon  her. 

Nothing  would  have  induced 
Mary  to  do  anything  during  the 
lifetime  of  her  mother  which  might 
reflect  dishonour  upon  her ; but 
after  her  death  her  heart  seems  to 
have  so  yearned  for  reconciliation 
with  her  surviving  parent,  and  she 
was  induced  to  sign  (June  15,  1536) 
a ‘ confession,’  acknowledging  the 
King  to  be  Supreme  Head  of  the 
Church,  and  her  mother’s  marriage 
unlawful.  The  letter  which  accom- 
panied the  confession  beseeches  him 
to  have  pyttye  and  compassyon  ’ 
on  his  1 myserable  and  sorowfull 
child.’  9 

Even  at  this  period,  when  her  for- 
tunes seemed  at  their  lowest  ebb, 
she  was  extremely  popular.10  Poets’ 
who  had  nothing  to  gain  by  their 
adulation,  celebrated  the  good 
qualities  of  her  person  and  mind 
in  their  verses.  Eor  example, 
John  Hey  wood  n— merry  John  Hey- 
wood,  as  he  was  called — at  this 
time  wrote  some  lines  in  her  praise, 
from  which  the  following  is  ex- 
tracted : 0 

Give  place,  ye  ladies ! all  begone— 

Give  place  in  bower  and  ball ; 

For  wby  ? — behold  here  cometh 'one 
Who  doth  surpass  ye  all. 

The  virtue  of  her  looks 
Excels  the  precious  stone ; 

Ye  need  none  other  books 
To  read  or  look  upon. 

Nature  hath  lost  the  mould 
Whence  she  her  form  did  take; 

Or  else  Indoubt  that  Nature  could 
So  fair  a creature  make. 

Description  of  a Most  Noble  Lady. 

We  may  allow  for  poetic  exag- 


obtained  this  palace  from  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn,  afterwards  Earl  of 


6 Henry  VIII. 

Wiltshire. 

0f  th8  01dhU1S' 

9 State  Papers,  Henry  VIII.,  i.  458. 

10  Pe.cember  ^ary  went  to  Richmond,  and  removed  to  Greenwich  on  thn  * 
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geration  without  supposing  such 
praise  to  have  been  meaningless. 

During  all  her  years  of  retire- 
ment and  neglect,  Mary  found  so- 
lace in  her  literary  accomplish- 
ments. She  read  the  great  authors 
of  Greece  and  Rome  in  their  ori- 
ginal languages,  perused  the  Scrip- 
tures daily,  and  (according  to 
Crispin,  Lord  of  Milherve,  who  re- 
sided in  this  country  in  1536,  and 
afterwards  published  a chronicle  of 
events)  she  studied  astronomy,  geo- 
graphy, and  mathematics.12  She 
excelled  in  needlework,  and  was  a 
good  musician. 

It  is  uncertain  when  Mary  first 
saw  her  father  after  the  humiliating 
concession  she  had  made  to  gain 
access  to  his  presence.  She  was 
certainly  at  Court  in  the  Christmas 
of  1 536,  and  she  then  began  to  keep 
a record  of  her  privy  purse  ex- 
penses,13 which  plan  she  pursued 
until  1544.  At  the  festival  of  the 
New  Year  1537  she  went  to  Beau- 
lieu, which  had  always  been  her 
favourite  residence,  but  returned  to 
the  Court,  at  Greenwich.  In  her 
privy  purse  expenses  we  find  many 
donations  to  the  inmates  of  the 
various  prisons  in  London — in  fact, 
her  charities  were  at  all  times  large 
in  proportion  to  her  income. 

The  propriety  of  her  behaviour 
at  this  trying  time — for  she  may 
almost  be  said  to  have  been  alone 
in  the  world — was  most  remarkable. 
An  attractive  girl  of  twenty  years 
of  age  taken  from  retirement,  and 
reintroduced  into  such  a Court  as 
that  of  Henry  VIII.,  might  have 


been  excused  for  lack  of  dignity. 
But  she  exhibited  a strength  of 
character  which  drew  praises  from 
her  contemporaries.  Pollino — who 
hadhmple  means  of  judging — says  : 

‘ She  was  distinguished,  when  a 
young  virgin,  for  the  purity  of  her 
life  and  her  spotless  manners  ; when 
she  came  to  her  father’s  Court,  she 
gave  surprise  to  all  those  who  com- 
posed it,  so  completely  was  decorum 
out  of  fashion  there.’ 14.  She  was 
extremely  fond  of  children,  and 
in  1537  was  sponsor  to  no  less  than 
fifteen,  some  of  very  humble  birth. 
Her  accounts  show  that  she  remem- 
bered this  afterwards  by  presents 
judiciously  distributed. 

Passing  over  the  unhappy  years 
from  1538  to  J541,  during  which 
Mary’s  friends,  the  venerable  Coun- 
tess of  Salisbury,  Lord  Montague 
(Cardinal  Pole’s  brother),  Dr. 
Featherstone,  her  schoolmaster,  and 
others  were  executed — for  her  fa- 
ther, as  was  his  wont,  struck  with- 
out mercy,  and  neither  youth,  age, 
nor  sex  could  mitigate  his  severity 
— we  come  to  1542, when  Mary  was 
residing  with  her  sister  at  Pergo 
Palace,  in  Essex,  and  her  brother 
at  the  neighbouring  Palace  of 
Havering.15  In  the  succeeding  year 
she  was  present  with  her  sister  at 
her  father’s  marriage  (July  12) 
with  Catherine  Parr  at  Hampton 
Court. 

From  the  fall  of  her  mother  up 
to  this  time,  her  income  had  been 
very  small,  and  her  numerous  cha- 
rities therefore  are  the  more  re- 
markable.16 In  the  succeeding 


11  Strickland’s  Lives  of  Queens  of  England  (1851  ed.),  iii.  354.  Miss  Strickland,  to 
her  honour,  is  almost  alone  among  historians  in  her  desire  to  do  justice  to  Mary. 

18  This  has  been  published,  edited  by  Sir  F.  Madden  (1831),  and  forms  quite  a 
journal  of  her  blameless  life.  The  only  items  of  expenditure  to  which  exception  might 
be  taken  are  those  referring  to  sums  lost  at  cards  or  other  games.  In  his  Introductory 
Memoir  Sir  F.  Madden  says  : ‘ There  have  been  brighter  characters  in  history,  but  few 
would  bear  so  strict  an  examination,  in  regard  to  the  irreproachable  and  unblemished 
tenor  of  private  life.  Mary,  in  this  view,  must  be  ranked  among  the  best  although 
not  the  greatest  of  our  sovereigns’  (p.  clxx.). 

i4  Istoria  deW  Eccles.,  p.  396. 

14  A royal  palace  existed  here  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor. 

14  The  Privy  Purse  Expenses  show  how  little  Mary  gave  to  masses  for  the  dead  and 
other  practices  of  her  Church. 
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year,  by  Act  of  Parliament  (Feb- 
ruary 7,  1544),  she  became  heir  to 
the  Crown  after  her  brother ; and 
from  this  time,  until  she  ascended 
the  throne,  she  regained  her  title 
of  ‘ Princess,’  and  had  a large  income 
with  which  she  was  able  to  gratify 
the  dictates  of  her  generous  nature. 
The  Queen  held  a court  soon  after 
her  marriage,  for  the  reception  of 
Don  Manriquez  de  Lara,  Duke  de 
Najera,  a Spanish  nobleman  of  high 
rank.  He  afterwards  described  the 
Princess  Mary  as  having  a ‘pleasing 
countenance  and  person,  and  so 
much  beloved  throughout  the  king- 
dom that  she  is  almost  adored.’  17 
At  this  time  the  Princess  was 
engaged  in  a literary  work,  the 
nature  of  which  will  surprise  those 
who  are  not  already  acquainted  wTith 
the  fact.  Her  proficiency  in  the 
dead  languages  has  already  been 
mentioned,  but  one  would  hardly 
have  fancied  she  would  have  con- 
sented to  translate  an  important 
portion  of  the  Paraphrases  of  Eras- 
mus for  a popular  edition,  under- 
taken by  the  Reformers ! The  sec- 
tion of  the  work  she  carried  out 
was  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  and 
Dr.  Mallet,  her  chaplain,  revised 
her  translation  for  the  press.  The 
Queen, Catherine  Parr— often,  to  her 
husband’s  disgust,  an  advocate  for 
the  Reformed  doctrines— was  much 
pleased  with  Mary’s  performance; 
and  in  September  1544  wrote  to 
her  that,  in  her  opinion,  ‘ she  would 
do  a wrong  to  the  work  if  she 
should  refuse  to  send  it  to  posterity 
with  the  advantage  of  her  name, 
because  in  her  accurate  translation 
she  had  gone  through  much  pain 
for  the  public  good,  and  would  have 


undertaken  much  more  had  her 
health  permitted.  I see  not  why 
you  should  reject  the  praise  which 
all  deservedly  would  give  you,  yet 
I leave  all  to  your  own  prudence, 
and  will  approve  of  that  which 
seems  best  to  you.’  18 

Udall,  the  editor,  said  in  his  Pre- 
face : 

England  can  never  be  able  to  render 
thanks  sufficient,  so  it  will  never  be  able  (as 
her  deserts  require)  enough  to  praise  the 
most  noble,  the  most  virtuous,  and  the  most 
studious  Lady  Mary’s  grace,  for  taking  such 
pains  and  travail,  in  translating  this  Para- 
phrase of  Erasmus  in  the  Gospel  of  St. 
John. 

Although  the  Princess,  as  we 
have  seen,  behaved  herself  with 
remarkable  decorum,  she  by  no 
means  shunned  the  amusements  of 
the  Court.  In  fact,  her  brother 
Edward — who  had  arrived  at  the 
mature  age  of  ten  years— in  a letter 
to  the  Queen,  ventured  to  hope 
that  his  ‘ dear  sister  Mary  ’ might 
be  preserved  ‘from  the  enchant- 
ments of  the  evil  one,’  by  attending 
‘no  longer  to  foreign  dances  and 
merriments  which  do  not  become  a 
most  Christian  princess.’19  Richard 
Cox,  the  boy’s  tutor,  probably  sug- 
gested this  letter. 

Pollino  tells  us  that  when  Henry 
VIII.  felt  his  death  was  near,  he 
ordered  his  daughter  to  be  sent  for, 
and  said : ‘ I know  that  I have  caused 
you  infinite  sorrow.  I pray  you  to 
take  it  all  in  good  part,  and  promise 
me  to  remain  as  a kind  and  loving 
mother  to  your  brother,  whom  I 
shall  leave  a helpless  child.’20  Those 
familiar  with  the  history  of  the 
succeeding  reign  know  how  faith- 
fully she  kept  her  promise,  and  how 


1S  Erasmus’  Paraphrases  (Udall’s  Preface).  Nicholas  Udall  (b.  1504,  d.  1^6)  was 
Head  Master  of  Eton  at  the  munificent  salary  of  10 1.  a year.  Notwithstanding  his 
whf  k benever  concealed— Mary,  on  her  accession  to  the  throne,  made 
ber  Master  of  the  Revels.  His  celebrated  comedy,  Ralph  Roister  Roister,  was 
probably  written  for  the  Eton  boys. 

19  Halli  well’s  Letters  of  Kings  of  England:  ii.  8. 

20  Istoria  dell’  Ecales.,  p.  191. 
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her  brother  rewarded  her.  In  his 
Will,  Henry  confirmed  Mary  in  the 
succession  after  her  brother,  left 
her  io,oooZ.  as  a marriage  portion, 
and  an  income  of  3,oooZ.  a-year. 

Edward  VI.  soon  assigned  her 
the  Honour  of  Hunsdon,  at  which 
place  from  that  time  she  frequently 
resided.  In  the  autumn  of  1548 
she  paid  a state  visit  to  her  brother 
at  St.  James’s  Palace.  In  the  suc- 
ceeding year  she  was  in  a bad  state 
of  health,  and  in  1550  she  was  so  ill 
that  her  life  was  despaired- of.  That 
did  not,  however,  prevent  her 
brother  harassing  her,  by  refusing 
to  allow  mass  to  be  celebrated 
in  her  private  chapel.  This  matter 
afterwards  became  so  serious  that 
the  Emperor  Charles  Y.  sent  ships 
to  cruise  off  the  east  coast,  so  that, 
if  Mary  pleased,  she  could  leave  the 
country  and  visit  his  sister,  the 
Queen  of  Hungary.21 

Visits  to  her  brother  are  recorded 
by Machynin  his  interesting  Diary}2 
We  quote  his  notices  of  one  of  these, 
to  show  her  retinue,23  and  the 
evident  determination  not  to  con- 
ceal her  religion  : 

The  xv.  day  (March  1551)  the  Lady  Mary 
rode  through  London  unto  St.  John’s,  her 
place,  with  fifty  knights  and  gentlemen  in 
velvet  coats  and  chains  of  gold  afore  her, 
and  after  her  iiij.  score  gentlemen  and 
ladies,  every  one  having  a jpeyre  of  bedes 
(rosary)  of  black. 

The  xvij.  my  Lade  Marie  rod  through 
from  Saynt  John’s  thrugh  Flettstrett  unto 
the  court  to  Westmynster  (with  many)  no- 
ball men  of  lordes  and  knyghtes  and  gen- 
tyllmen  and  ladies  and  gentyllwomen,  and 
at  the  court  gatte  she  alyttyd,  and  M. 
(Wingfield),  the  comtroller  of  the  kynge’s 
horse,  and  many  lordes  and  (knights),  and 
so  she  was  browth  thrught  the  hall  unto 


the  cham(ber  of)  pressens ; and  so  she  tared 
there,  and  ade  a goodly  ba(nquet)  ij.  owrs. 

On  August  14,  1551,  the  Lords 
of  the  King’s  Council  commanded 
Robert  Rochester,  Mr.  Walgrave, 
and  Sir  E.  Englefield  to  go  to  Copt 
Hall,24  in  Essex,  and  forbid  the 
celebration  of  mass  there.  The 
Princess  sent  them  back  with  a 
letter  to  the  King,  from  which  these 
are  extracts. 

She  says  she  had 

trusted  that  your  Majestie  would  have 
suffered  me,  your  poore  humble  sister  and 
beades woman,  to  have  used  the  accustomed 
masse,  which  the  kinge,  your  father  and 
myne,  with  all  his  predecessores,  evermore 
used ; wherein  also  I have  been  brought  upp 
from  my  youth,  and  therunto  my  conscyence 
doth  not  only  bynde  me,  which  by  noe 
meanes  will  suffer  me  to  thinke  one  thinge 
and  do  another,  but  also  the  promise  made 
to  the  Emperore  by  your  Majesties  counsell 
was  an  assurance  to  me  that  in  so  doing  I 
should  not  offend  the  lawes,  although  they 
seeme  now  to  quallefye  and  deny  the 
thing. 

And  thus  (she  continues)  without  mo- 
lestynge  your  Highnes  any  further,  I 
humblye  beseeche  the  same  ever,  for  God’s 
sake,  to  beare  with  me  as  you  have  done, 
and  not  to  thinke  that  by  my  doinges 
or  ensample  any  inconvenyence  might 
growe  to  your  Majestie  or  your  Realme 
for  I use  it  not  after  any  such  soarte ; put- 
tyng  no  doubte  but  in  tyme  to  come,  whe- 
ther I live  or  die,  your  Majestie  shall 
perceave  myne  intente  is  grown ded  upon  a 
true  love  towards  you,  whose  royall  estate 
I beseeche  Almightie  God  longe  to  con- 
tynewe,  which  is  and  shalbe  my  daylie 
prayer  accordinge  to  my  dutye.25 

On  the  23rd  of  that  month  the 
same  officers  were  ordered  to  carry 
out  the  original  order,  bnt  they  all 
begged  to  be  excused.  The  first 
two  offered  to  endure  imprisonment 
rather  than  go,  and  Sir  P.  Engle- 


21  King  Edward's  Journal.  Burnet,  II.,  pt.  3,  pp.  9-16. 

22  Diary  of  Henry  Machyn , Citizen  of  London,  1550-63,  edited  for  the  Camden 
Society,  by  J.  G.  Nichols,  1848,  pp.  4-5. 

23  The  manors  of  Newhall,  Essex,  Kenninghall,  Norfolk,  and  Hunsdon,  Herts,  and 
other  lands  were  settled  upon  her,  according  to  the  terms  of  her  father’s  will,  and 
confirmed  by  her  brother  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign.  These  amounted  to  the 
annual  value  of  3,489/.  18s.  6d. 

24  This  place  had  been  a country-seat  of  the  Abbots  of  Waltham,  but  at  the  Dissolution 

was  seized  by  the  Crown.  t 

25  Sir  H.  Ellis’  Original  Letters , 1st  Series,  ii.  176-9. 
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field  said  lie  could  find  it  neither  in 
his  heart  nor  his  conscience  to  do 
it.  Others  were  not  so  scrupulous. 
Lord  Chancellor  Riche,  Mr.  Secre- 
tary Petre,  and  Sir  Anthony  Wing- 
field agreed  to  go,  and  the  result  of 
their  visit  was  furnished  to  the 
Council  on  August  29.  According 
to  the  Report26  the  Princess  said : 

Rather  than  she  will  agree  to  use  any 
other  service  than  was  used  at  the  death  of 
the  late  King,  her  father,  she  would  lay  her 
head  on  the  block  and  suffer  death.  As  for 
my  priests,  they  know  what  they  have  to  do ; 
the  pain  of  your  laws  is  but  imprisonment 
for  a short  time,  and  if  they  refuse  to  say 
mass,  for  fear  of  that  imprisonment,  they 
may  do  therein  as  they  will : but  none  of 
your  newe  service  shall  be  used  in  my  house, 
and  if  any  be  said  in  it  I will  not  tarry  in 
the  house. 

In  1 5 5 2 Mary  was  at  her  favourite 
residence,  Beaulieu,  or  Newhall, 
for  in  July  she  there  received  Lady 
Jane  Grey,  her  future  rival.  A 
year  after  (July  6,  1553)  the  death 
of  Edward  occurred.  For  two 
days  his  death  was  kept  secret,  so 
that  Mary  might  he  seized;  hut  hy 
means  of  Sir  Nicholas  Throck- 
morton27 she  received  intelligence 
of  the  King’s  decease,  pushed  on 
rapidly  to  Framlingham,  raised  her 
standard,  and  soon  gathered  round 
her  a goodly  number  of  loyal  sub- 
jects. We  need  hardly  allude  to 
the  Will  of  Edward  VI.,  which  dis- 
inherited both  his  sisters  in  favour 
of  Lady  Jane  Grey.  Cranmer, 
among  others,  affixed  his  name  to 
the  engagement  of  the  Council  and 
others  to  maintain  the  succession 
as  limited  by  the  King,  and  to  the 
letters-patent  drawn  up  for  that 
limitation,  though  he  was  chief  of 


the  executors  to  the  Will  of  Henry 
VIII.,  which  he  had  sworn  to  carry 
out  in  its  integrity. 

How  Mary,  aided  by  her  loyal  sub- 
jects, crushed  the  rebellion  is  too 
well  known  to  need  description 
here.  On  July  19  she  was  pro- 
claimed Queen  in  London.  The 
writer  of  a news-letter  thus  alludes 
to  the  event : ‘ Great  was  the  tri- 
umphe  hear  at  London;  for  my 
tyme  I never  saw  the  lyke,  and  by 
the  reporte  of  others  the  like  was 
never  seene.  I saw  myselfe  money 
was  thrown  out  at  windowes  for 
joy.  The  bonefires  were  without 
number,  and  what  with  showtynge 
and  crienge  of  the  people,  and 
ringinge  of  the  belles,  theare  could 
no  one  heare  almost  what  another 
sayd,  besides  banketyngs  and 
synging  in  the  streete  for  joye.’28 
This  agrees  with  a passage  in  ‘ In- 
formation for  the  Emperor  given  by 
Cardinal  Pole  to  his  secretary 
Fiordibello  : ’ ‘ What  greater  sign 
of  their  goodwill  could  be  desired 
than  to  see  with  what  universal 
readiness  and  joy  they  hailed  the 
Princess  Mary  for  their  queen  ? 
especially  the  Londoners,  from  whom 
this  was  the  less  to  be  expected,  as 
they  had  always  been  considered 
much  more  opposed  to  the  religion 
than  any  others,  they  knowing,  and 
being  very  well  aware  of  the  sincere 
and  Catholic  mind  of  her  Majesty, 
and  of  the  faith  which  she  has  always 
professed  and  professes.’29  When 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland 
marched  from  London,  at  the  head 
of  ten  thousand  men,  to  crush 
Mary’s  army,  he  said : ‘ The  people 
crowd  to  look  upon  us,  but  not  one 


26  Acts  of  Privy  Council,  MS.  Harl.,  p.  352. 

27  And  though  I liked  not  the  religion 

Which  all  her  life  Queene  Marye  hadd  protest, 

Yett  in  my  mind  that  wicked  motion 
Right  heires  for  to  displace  I did  detest, 

Causeless  to  proffer  any  injurie, 

I meant  it  not,  but  sought  for  remedie. 

Sir  N.  Throckmorton’s  poet-autobiog.  (MS.  Cole,  ad.  272.) 

28  Ralph  Starkey’s  Collections,  MS.  Harl.,  353,  p.  139. 

29  Calendar  of  State  Papers  in  Archives  of  Venice,  ed.  by  Rawdon  Brown,  v.  (1873) 
P-  392. 
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calls,  “ God  speed  ye.”  ’ These  facts 
are  an  answer  to  those  who  have 
attempted  to  show  that  the  acces- 
sion of  Mary  was  unpopular. 

What  did  the  ‘ cruel  and  bigoted  ’ 
Queen  do  when  she  was  seated  on 
the  throne,  and  could  have  gratified 
her  evil  inclinations  had  they 
existed  P A rebellion  of  a most 
serious  nature  had  just  taken  place, 
and  her  father  or  her  brother’s  Go- 
vernment would  have  deluged  the 
country  in  blood.  Not  so  Mary. 
Eleven  of  the  chief  conspirators 
were  tried,  pleaded  guilty,  and  were 
condemned  to  die  ; but  only  three — 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  Sir 
John  Gates,  and  Sir  Thomas  Pal- 
mer— were  executed,  forming,  it  is 
said,  the  smallest  number  of  parti- 
sans of  a rebellion  who  ever  paid 
the  penalty  for  their  treason.  There 
could  be  no  doubt  about  the  Pro- 
testantism of  the  Seymour  family, 
but  the  Queen  lost  no  time  in  libera- 
ting the  Duchess  of  Somerset,  re- 
storing her  son  to  his  rights,  and 
appointing  the  Ladies  Jane,  Mary, 
and  Margaret  Seymour  as  her 
maids  of  honour.  The  Duke  of 
.Suffolk  was  taken  to  the  Tower, 
but  liberated  on  the  intercession  of 
the  Duchess.  Bishop  Godwin,  in 
his  Life  of  Mary , may  well  call  this 
* a wonderful  instance  of  mercy.’ 

A minute  in  the  Privy  Council 
Book30  states : 

The  Council  delivered  to  the  Lord  Mayor 
and  Recorder  these  words  from  the  Queen's 
own  mouth , yesterday  at  the  Tower,  being 
the  1 2th  of  August,  on  occasion  of  a riot 
at  St.  Paul’s  Cross  about  preaching : ‘ Al- 
beit her  Grace’s  conscience  is  staid  (fixed) 
in  matters  of  religion,  yet  she  meaneth 
graciously  not  to  compel  and  constrain  other 
men’s  consciences,  otherwise  than  God 
shall  (as  she  trusteth)  put  into  their  hearts 
a persuasion  of  the  truth  that  she  is  in, 
through  the  opening  of  His  Word  by  godly, 
virtuous,  and  learned  ministers.’ 


The  Chronicle  of  Queen  Jane  and 
Queen  Mary31  informs  us  that 

The  1 8th  daye  of  August  there  was  a 
proclamation  set  out  by  the  Quene’s  High- 
nes,  that  she  willed  all  men  to  embrace 
that  religion  which  all  men  knew  she  had 
of  long  tyme  observed,  and  ment,  God 
willing,  to  contynue  the  same ; willing  all 
men  to  be  quiet,  and  not  call  men  the  names 
of  heretyck  or  papist,  but  eche  man  to  live 
after  the  religyon  he  thought  best,  untyll 
further  order  wer  taken  concernyng  the 
same. 

A great  deal  has  been  said  respect- 
ing the  imprisonment  of  Judge 
Hales.  This  was  the  act  of  the 
Privy  Council ; as  soon  as  the  Queen 
heard  of  it  she  ordered  him  to  be 
released. 

The  Spanish  Ambassador  tried 
hard  to  induce  the  Queen  to  bring 
Lady  Jane  Grey  to  trial  with  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland,  urging 
that  she  would  never  reign  in  peace 
while  that  unfortunate  lady  lived. 
Mary  said  * she  could  not  find  it  in 
her  heart  or  conscience  to  put  her 
unfortunate  kinswoman  to  death, 
who  had  not  been  an  accomplice  of 
Northumberland,  but  merely  an  un- 
resisting instrument  in  his  hands. 
As  for  danger  existing  from  her 
pretensions,  it  was  but  imaginary, 
and  every  requisite  precaution 
should  be  taken  before  she  was  set 
at  liberty.’32  The  ambassador 
thought  this  a ‘ weakness  ’ of  Mary. 

We  may  remark,  in  passing,  that 
a statement  like  this — from  an  am- 
bassador, who  would  gladly  have 
communicated  that  his  advice  had 
been  taken— is  worth  any  number  of 
unsupported  remarks  by  a writer 
like  Eoxe.  We  have  high  authority 
for  our  suspicion  of  the  martyro- 
logist : 

Had  Foxe  (says  Professor  Brewer)  been 
an  honest  man,  his  carelessness  and  credu- 
lity would  have  incapacitated  him  from 
being  a trustworthy  historian,  Unfortu- 


30  Hayne’s  Burleigh  Papers,  172. 

31  Edited  by  J.  G.  Nichols  for  the  Camden  Society  (1850,  p.  24). 

32  Renaud’s  Despatches,  edited  by  Griffet. 
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nately,  he  was  not  honest.  He  tampered . 
with  the  documents  that  came  into  his 
hands,  and  freely  indulged  in  those  very 
faults  of  suppression  for  which  he  con- 
demned his  opponents.33 

The  first  legislative  Act  of  Mary’s 
reign  contained  this  passage  : 

Forasmuch  as  the  state  of  every  king, 
ruler,  and  governor  of  any  realm,  dominion, 
or  commonalty,  standeth  and  consisteth 
more  assuredly  by  the  love  and  favour  of 
the  subjects  toward  their  sovereign,  ruler, 
and  governor,  than  in  the  dread  and  fear 
of  laws,  made  with  rigorous  power  and 
extreme  punishment,  for  not  obeying  of 
their  sovereign,  ruler,  and  governor ; and 
laws  also  justly  made  for  the  preservation 
of  the  commonwealth,  without  extreme  pun- 
ishment or  great  penalty,  are  more  often  for 
the  most  part  obeyed  and  kept,  than  laws 
and  statutes  made  with  great  and  extreme 
punishments,  and  in  special  such  laws  and 
statutes  so  made,  whereby  not  only  the 
ignorant  and  rude  unlearned  people,  but 
also  learned  and  expert  people,  minding 
honesty,  are  often  and  many  times  trapped 
and  snared ; yea  many  times  for  words 
only,  without  either  fact  or  deed  done  and 
perpetrated : The  Queen’s  most  excellent 
Majesty,  calling  to  remembrance  that 
many,  as  well  honorable  and  noble  persons 
as  others  of  good  reputation  within  this 
her  Grace’s  realm  of  England,  have  of  late 
(for  words  only,  without  other  opinion, 
fact,  or  deed)  suffered  shameful  death  not 
accustomed  to  nobles  ; her  Highness  there- 
fore, of  her  accustomed  clemency  and 
mercy,  minding  to  avoid  and  put  away  the 
occasion  and  cause  of  like  chances  hereto- 
fore to  ensue,  trusting  her  loving  subjects 
will,  for  her  clemency  to  them  shewed,  love, 
serve,  and  obey  her  Grace  the  more  heartily 
and  faithfully,  than  for  dread  or  fear  of 
pain  of  body,  is  contented  and  pleased  that 
the  severity  of  suchlike  extreme,  dangerous, 
and  painful  laws  shall  be  abolished,  an- 
nulled, and  made  frustrate  and  void.34 

Whon  the  Queen  appointed  Mor- 
gan Chief  Justice  of  the  Co  art  of 
Common  Pleas,  she  wished  to  do 
away  with  the  old  grievance,  that 


in  suits  to  which  the  Crown  had 
been  a party,  the  subject,  whatever 
his  rights,  had  no  probability  of  a 
favourable  decision,  and  accordingly 
addressed  him  : 

I charge  you,  Sir,  to  minister  the  law  and 
justice  indifferently  without  respect  of  per- 
son, and  notwithstanding  the  old  error 
among  you,  which  will  not  admit  any  wit- 
ness to  speak,  or  other  matter  to  be  heard, 
in  favour  of  the  adversary,  the  Crown  being 
a party,  it  is  my  pleasure,  that  whatever 
may  be  brought  in  favour  of  the  subject 
may  be  admitted  and  heard.  You  are  to 
sit  there,  not  as  advocates  for  me,  but  as 
indifferent  judges  between  me  and  my 
people.35 

We  must  now  pass  on  to  notice 
the  Wyatt  rebellion  and  its  con- 
sequences. Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  was 
only  twenty-three  years  of  age  at 
the  time  when  he  headed  the  insur- 
gents, in  January  1554.  He  had 
been  in  Spain  with  his  father  some 
years  before,  and,  forming  a very 
unfavourable  opinion  of  the  Go- 
vernment, expressed  his  abhorrence 
of  the  Spanish  match.  The  Duke 
of  Suffolk,  and  Lords  Thomas  and 
John  Grey,  seizing  the  occasion  of 
this  revolt  as  a good  opportunity, 
went  to  Leicestershire,  and  every- 
where proclaimed  Lady  Jane  Grey 
as  queen.36  Wyatt  trusted  that  the 
national  dislike  to  foreigners  — 
especially  Spaniards — would  bring 
many  to  his  banner,  and  he  was  not 
disappointed.  But  he  had  probably 
another  reason,  thus  hinted  by  the 
historian  of  the  rebellion : 

There  came  to  hym  one  of  good  wealthe, 
saiyng,  ‘ Syr,  they  saye  I love  potage  well ; 

I wyll  sell  all  my  spones  and  al  the  plate 
in  my  house  rather  than  your  purpose  shall 
quayle,  and  suppe  my  potage  with  my 
mouthe.  I truste,’  quod  he,  ‘you  will 
restore  the  right  religion  agayne.’  * Whiste,’ 


33  Preface  to  Letters  and  Payers,  Henry  VIII.,  p.  30.  For  accounts  of  Foxe’s  pro- 
ceedings, see  Dr.  Maitland’s  Six  Letters  on  Foxe's  Acts  and  Monuments,  1837,  and  his 
Essays  on  the  Reformation,  1849. 

14  Sir  W.  Blackstone  observes  (Comm., 'Book  iv.  c.  33)  that  no  code  of  laws  contains 
a wiser  lesson  to  princes  than  the  above.  This  enactment  was  made  after  several 
treasons  had  been  discovered. . 

34  State  Trials,  i.  72 ; and  Notes  and  Queries,  2nd  Series,  i.  512. 

*•  Stowe,  p.  662. 
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quod  Wyat,  ‘you  maye  not  so  much  as 
name  religion,  for  that  Ml  withdraw  from 
tis  the  hearts  of  manye .’S7 

Sv  The  Queen  thought  that  more 
than  one  purpose  was  intended,  for 
when,  with  her  wonted  courage,  she 
had  ridden  to  the  Guildhall,  and 
addressed  the  Lord  Mayor  and  citi- 
zens in  person,  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
rebellion,  she  observed  that  it  seemed 
that  the  marriage  was  merely  a 
1 Spanish  cloak  ’ to  cover  purposes 
against  the  old  religion.  When 
Wyatt’s  troops  attacked  her  palace 
at  Westminster,  and  her  personal 
attendants  were  seized  with  terror, 
she  announced  her  intention  of  en- 
tering the  battle,  and  actually  came 
out  of  the  palace  attended  by  only 
two  men-at-arms,  and  stood  within 
bowshot  of  the  enemy.38  The  in- 
surgents were  repulsed,  Wyatt 
taken,  but  Mary’s  throne  had  stood 
in  considerable  danger. 

It  is  probable  that  even  now 
Mary  would  not  have  consented  to 
the  death  of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  had 
not  her  Council  strongly  urged  it 
as  a political  necessity.  Poynet, 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  said,  that 
those  lords  of  the  Council  who,  at 
the  death  of  Edward  VI.,  had  been 
most  instrumental  in  making  Lady 
Jane  Grey  queen  and  proclaiming 
Mary  illegitimate,  were  now  ‘ the 
sorest  forcers  of  men,  yea,  became 
earnest  counsellors  for  that  innocent 
lady’s  death.’39  Four  of  the  chief 
conspirators  were  executed.  Re- 
specting the  punishment  of  the 
general  body  of  the  insurgents,  mi- 
litary law  was  executed  on  fifty  of 
the  trainbands  who  had  deserted 


the  Queen’s  standard;  but  it  was 
necessary  to  make  an  example. 
Mary’s  natural  clemency  made  it- 
self apparent  when  she  pardoned,  in 
the  Tiltyard  at  Whitehall,  five  hun- 
dred of  Wyatt’s  army  who  had 
been  taken  prisoners.40 

It  is  said  that  the  Council,  not- 
withstanding the  latter  fact,  sent 
some  of  those  men  to  take  their 
trial ; but  when  the  Queen  heard  of 
it,  she  said  she  had  pardoned  them 
once,  and  they  should  not  be  mo- 
lested again.41 

Within  a few  months  of  Lady 
Jane  Grey’s  execution,  her  mother, 
the  Duchess  of  Suffolk,  was  an  at- 
tendant on  the  Queen,  and  solicited 
her  to  take  into  her  service  Lady 
Jane’s  first-cousin.  Had  the  Duchess 
looked  upon  Mary  as  the  heartless 
destroyer  of  her  daughter,  is  it  pos- 
sible she  would  have  thus  been  in 
attendance  on  the  Queen  ? 

Edward  Courtenay,  Earl  of  Devon, 
was  seriously  implicated  in  Wyatt’s 
rebellion,  and  with  him  the  Prin- 
cess Elizabeth.  A great  deal  has 
been  said  about  Mary’s  conduct  to 
her  sister,  but  in  this  instance  we 
have  a most  important  and  unques- 
tionable testimony  in  her  favour. 
The  Spanish  Ambassador — ever  at 
hand  to  suggest  harsh  measures — 
told  her  that  ‘ her  marriage  with 
Philip  could  not  take  place  until 
Courtenay  and  Elizabeth  were  pun- 
ished.’42 To  his  master,  Charles  V., 
he  communicated  the  Queen’s  noble 
reply : ‘ That  she  and  her  Council 
were  labouring  as  much  as  possible 
to  discover  the  truth  as  to  the  prac- 
tices of  Elizabeth  and  Courtenay; 


87  Historieof  Wyate's  Rebellion,  by  John  Proctor,  1555. 

88  Baoardo,  edited  by  Luca  Cortile,  p.  52,  confirmed  by  Holinshed.  The  Laureate 
p uts  into  the  mouth  of  Mary — 

I myself 

Will  down  into  the  battle  and  there  bide 
The  upshot  of  my  quarrel,  or  die  with  those 

That  are  no  cowards  and  no  Courtenays.— Queen  Mary,  Act  ii.,  sc.  4. 

39  Strype,  iii.,  Pt.  1,  p.  141. 

40  Lodge’s  Illustrations,  i.,  235  ; Machyn’s  Diary,  p.  56. 

41  Strickland’s  Lives  of  Queens,  iii.  492. 

42  Tytler’s  Mary  I.,  ii.  320. 
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and  as  to  Courtenay,  it  was  certain 
lie  was  accused  by  many  of  the 
prisoners  of  concerting  and  assist- 
ing in  the  plot,  and  that  the  cypher 
with  which  he  corresponded  with 
Sir  P.  Carew  had  been  discovered 
cut  on  his  guitar ; that  he  had  in- 
trigued with  the  French,  and  that 
a match  had  been  projected  between 
him  and  Elizabeth,  which  was  to  be 
followed  by  the  deposition  and  death 
of  the  Queen ; yet  the  law  of  England 
condemns  to  death  only  those  who 
have  committed  overt  acts  of  trea- 
son ; 43  those  who  have  merely  im- 
plied consent  by  silence  are  pun- 
ished but  by  imprisonment,  and 
sometimes  by  confiscation  of  goods.’ 
The  angry  Spaniard — who  would 
gladly  have  reported  something 
very  different — comments  on  these 
words  4 

It  was  evident  the  Queen  wished  to 
save  Courtenay , and  of  course  Elizabeth, 
since  she  does  not  allow  that  her  guilt  was 
so  manifest  as  his.44 

Shortly  after,  at  the  Council 
Board,  he  broached  again  the  same 
subject,  telling  the  Queen  and  Peers 
‘ that  it  was  of  the  utmost  conse- 
quence that  the  trials  and  executions 
of  the  criminals,  especially  of 
Courtenay  and  the  Lady  Elizabeth, 
should  take  place  before  the  arrival 
of  his  Highness.45 

These  statements  will  show  how 
devoid  of  truth  is  Mr.  Green’s  re- 
mark, that  Elizabeth  was  ‘ only 
saved  from  death  by  the  interposi- 
tion of  the  Emperor  and  of  the 
Council.’46 

Up  to  this  period  Mary’s  con- 
duct to  her  sister  had  been  kind  in 
the  extreme.  Long  before,  on  July 
21,  1536,  she  wrote  to  her  father: 


My  sister  Elizabeth  is  in  good  health, 
and  such  a child  as  I doubt  not  but  your 
Highness  shall  have  cause  to  rejoice  of  in 
time  coming. 

That  this  could  only  have  been 
the  spontaneous  wish  of  a kind 
heart,  and  not  dictated  by  a wish 
to  flatter  Henry,  is  apparent  from 
the  fact  that  her  mother  (Anne 
Boleyn)  had  been  sent  to  the 
block,  and  e Henry  had  disowned 
the  little  princess,  having  given 
credence  to  the  vile  reports  cur- 
rent in  the  Court  as  to  her  paren- 
tage.47 Letters  which  have  been  pub- 
lished show  that  the  sisters  after- 
wards lived  on  terms  of  the  greatest 
cordiality.  It  was  reserved  for  the 
writers  of  another  age  to  speak  as 
Mr.  Green  does  of  Mary’s  hatred  of 
Elizabeth ; there  is  no  trace  of  it  in 
contemporary  documents. 

Among  the  many  valuable  docu- 
ments which  have  recently  been 
discovered  among  the  archives  of 
Venice  is  a lengthy  ‘ Report  on 
England,’  made  Aug.  18,  1554, 
to  the  Venetian  Senate,  by  Giacomo 
Soranzo,  ambassador  at  the  Court 
of  Mary — a common  practice  with 
their  diplomatic  officials.  After  de- 
scribing the  Queen’s  delicate  state 
of  health,  he  says  : 

She  is  of  very  spare  diet,  and  never  6at£ 
until  1 or  2 p.m.,  although  she  rises  at 
daybreak,  when,  after  saying  her  prayers, 
and  having  mass  in  private,  she  transacts 
business  incessantly,  until  after  midnight, 
when  she  retires  to  rest ; for  she  chooses  to 
give  audience  not  only  to  all  the  members 
of  her  Privy  Council,  and  to  hear  from  them 
every  detail  of  public  business,  but  also  to 
all  other  persons  who  ask  it  of  her.  Her 
Majesty’s  countenance  indicates  great  be- 
nignity and  clemency,  which  are  not  belied 
by  her  conduct;  for  although  she  has  had 
many  enemies,  and  though  so  many  of  them 
were  by  law  condemned  to  death,  yet  had 


45  A law  made,  or  rather  revived,  by  Mary  herself. 

44  Tyler,  ii.  320. — Miss  Strickland  very  properly  points  out  how  favourably  the  con- 
duct of  Mary  to  her  sister  in  this  instance  contrasts  with  Elizabeth’s  own  behaviour  to 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  Cypher-letters  destroyed  the  latter,  while  Mary  would  not  admit 
them  in  evidence  against  Elizabeth. 

45  Ibid.,  365. 

44  Short  History  of  the  English  People,  p.  356. 

4T  Excerpta  Historica,  p.  264. 
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the  executions  depended  solely  on  her  Ma- 
jesty’s will,  not  one  of  them,  perhaps,  would 
have  been  enforced;  but,  deferring  to  her 
Council  in  everything,  she  in  this  matter 
likewise  complied  with  the  wishes  of  others 
rather  than  with  her  own.  She  is  endowed 
with  excellent  ability,  and  more  than 
moderately  read  in  Latin  literature,  espe- 
cially with  regard  to  Holy  Writ;  and 
besides  her  native  tongue,  she  speaks  Latin, 
French,  and  Spanish,  and  understands 
Italian  perfectly,  but  does  not  speak  it. 
She  is  also  very  generous,  but  not  to  the 
extent  of  letting  it  appear  that  she  rests 
her  chief  claim  to  commendation  on  this 
quality. 

Her  Majesty  takes  pleasure  in  playing 
on  the  lute  and  spinel,  and  is  a very  good 
performer  on  both  instruments ; and,  in- 
deed, before  her  accession,  she  taught 
many  of  her  maids-of-honour.  But  she 
seems  to  delight,  above  all,  in  arraying  her- 
self elegantly  and  magnificently,  and  her 
garments  are  of  two  sorts  : the  one  a gown 
such  as  men  wear,  but  fitting  very  close, 
with  an  under-petticoat  which  has  a very 
long  train ; and  this  is  her  ordinary  costume, 
being  also  that  of  the  gentlewomen  of 
England.  The  other  garment  is  a gown 
and  boddice  with  wide  hanging  sleeves  in 
the  French  fashion,  which  she  wears  on 
state  occasions  ; and  she  also  wears  much 
embroidery,  and  gowns  and  mantles  of  cloth 
of  gold  and  cloth  of  silver,  of  great  value, 
and  changes  every  day.  She  also  makes 
great  use  of  jewels,  wearing  them  both 
on  her  chaperon  and  round  her  neck,  and 
as  trimming  for  her  gowns,  in  which  jewels 
she  delights  greatly ; and  although  she  has 
a great  plenty  of  them  left  her  by  her  pre- 
decessors, yet  were  she  better  supplied  with 
money  than  she  is,  she  would  doubtless  buy 
many  more.48 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  Philip 
had  landed  July  19,  1554,  a month 
before  the  date  of  this.  The  Spanish 
marriage  was  popular  with  one 
portion  of  the  community — and 
perhaps  with  one  portion  only — • 
the  commercial  class.  So  far  from 
burdening  the  revenues  of  Eng- 
land, Philip  brought  over  ninety- 
seven  chests  of  bullion,  valued — 


says  a despatch  from  Marc’  Anto- 
nio Damula  to  the  Venetian  Senate 
— at  3,000,000  ducats,  or  675,000 Z., 
an  enormous  sum  in  those  days. 
The  subsequent  improved  coinage 
was  owing  to  this  treasure  being 
coined  at  the  Mint. 

On  Nov.  30  Cardinal  Pole  recon- 
ciled the  country  to  the  Church  of 
Rome,  and  on  Feb.  4,  1555,  John 
Rogers,  prebendary  of  St.  Paul’s, 
suffered  for  his  religion.  The  per- 
secution of  heretics  had  commenced. 

We  have  traced  the  oareer  of 
Mary  until  her  marriage  with  the 
merciless  Spaniard,  and  have  proved 
that,  so  far  from  being  of  a cruel 
or  bloodthirsty  disposition,  her 
clemency  was  remarkable.  Friar 
Peyto — who  had  denounced  Henry 
VIII. ’s  seizure  of  the  monastic  pro- 
perty to  his  face — wrote  to  • Mary, 

‘ Do  not  marry,  or  you  will  be  the 
slave  of  a young  husband.’  That 
slave  Mary  became,  and  it  is  not 
surprising  that,  loving  Philip  as  she 
did,  she  should  have  been  a convert 
— in  spite  of  her  own  merciful  na- 
ture— to  his  well-known  ideas  for 
stamping  out  heresy.49  Philip’s  own 
disposition  was  afterwards  shown 
by  hundreds  of  cruel  acts,  from  his 
accession  to  the  throne  of  Spain  to 
the  time  when  he  died  in  the 
almost  monastic  seclusion  of  the 
Escurial,  gazing  on  the  taper  of  Our 
Lady  of  Montserrat,  visible  from  his 
chamber. 

In  estimating  the  guilt  of  Mary 
or  her  advisers,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  historian  to  en- 
deavour to  emancipate  himself  from 
party  or  sectarian  bias.  The  whole 
controversy  is  cleared  of  at  least 
one  element  of  mis  judgment,  when 
we  state  that  religious  toleration  was 


41  This  report  occupies  32  pages  of  the  fifth  volume  of  Calendar  of  State  Papers  at 
Venice,  edited  by  Mr.  Rawdon  Brown  (1873).  It  contains  much  valuable  information 
respecting  the  state  of  England  at  that  time. 

49  It  was  natural  for  the  Queen  to  consult  Philip,  for,  besides  being  her  husband,  he 
■was  the  son  of  Charles  V.,  who  had  ever  been  her  friend  and  adviser.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  nearly  all  Mary’s  confidential  letters  to  the  Emperor  have  been  destroyed. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  they  were  safe  in  the  Escurial,  but  were  after- 
wards used  as  waste-paper. 
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unknown  at  that  period , and  is  the 
product  of  a comparatively  recent 
time.  Newspaper  articles  or  popular 
lecturers  may  allude  to  the  struggles 
of  our  forefathers  in  the  sixteenth 
century  for  ‘ civil  and  religious 
liberty but  the  conduct  of  those 
who  had  the  mastery  in  the  reigns 
of  Henry  VIII.,  Edward  VI.,  and 
Elizabeth — as  well  as  that  of  Mary 
— shows  very  clearly  that  no  th  ought 
of  toleration  ever  entered  into  their 
minds.  They  endeavoured — more 
or  less  conscientiously — to  discover 
and  hold  by  the  absolute  truth  ; and 
the  dominant  section,  whatever  its 
belief,  mercilessly  crushed  its  op- 
ponents. 

The  Homan  Catholics  were  by  no 
means  the  only  religious  body  who 
considered  that — 

The  blood  and  sweat  of  heretics  at  the  stake, 
Is  God’s  best  dew  upon  the  barren  field,50 

though  it  has  always  been  the 
policy  of  their  opponents  so  to  mis- 
represent it. 

The  inability  — judiciously,  for 
their  own  purpose,  encouraged  by 
Protestant  writers — to  grasp  the 
fact  of  the  non-existence  of  religious 
toleration  is  at  the  root  of  the 
popular  feeling  against  Mary.  Once 
realise  that  Mary  and  her  advisers 
could  hardly  be  expected  to  rise 
superior  to  the  universal  feeling  of 
th®  time,  and  their  conduct  appears 
in  a new  light.  Elizabeth,  in  making 
Popery  a treasonable  offence,  escaped 
the  odium  which  has  attached  to 
Mary.  Sir  W.  Scott,  speaking  ot 
that  Queen’s  severe  law  against 
Roman  Catholics,  says : 

Samuel  Johnson  (I  mean  the  divine)  gives 
an  odd  justification  of  those  laws,  by  say- 
ing that  priests  were  hanged,  not  as  priests, 
but  as  traitors.  But  as  their  being  priests 


‘ was  the  sole  reason  for  their  being  traitors, 
it  does  not  appear  that  the  Protestant 
divine  can  avail  himself  of  the  distinction.51 

The  whole  question  of  the  origin, 
progress,  and  partial  decline  of 
religious  intolerance  is  highly  in- 
teresting, and  most  important  in 
judging  rightly  of  the  Marian  per- 
secutions. 

Before  May  19,  1382,  considerable 
latitude  was  allowed  in  religious 
belief.  At  the  universities  opinions 
were  held,  and  discussions  permitted, 
of— to  use  a modem  term — a re- 
markably ‘broad’  character.  It 
was  not  until  the  Government  per- 
ceived that  a large  class  of  persons 
in  the  country  were  only  using 
religion  as  a cloak  for  maliciousness, 
and  were  propagating  opinions 
of  a most  revolutionary  character, 
that  it  determined  to  crush  them 
as  enemies  to  the  State.  On  the 
date  above  mentioned,  therefore, 
a Commission  sat  in  the  Chapter 
House  of  the  Black  Eriars  of  a 
most  representative  character,  to 
take  into  consideration  the  opinions 
of  Wycliffe,  which  were  held  by 
the  party  in  question.  It  was 
shown  that  the  revolutionists  cared 
nothing  for  ecclesiastical  censures, 
and  the  civil  power  agreed  to 
support  the  Church  in  putting 
down  what  was  felt  to  be  a common 
evil.  The  King  and  Lords — not 
the  Commons — passed  an  Act  at 
the  end  of  1382,  which,  it  was 
hoped,  would  meet  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case.  The  rebellion 
of  1400  showed  that  it  had  not 
done  so.  The  House  of  Commons 
petitioned  for  a more  stringent 
measure,  and  the  much-abused 
statute,  De  Hceretico  comhurendo 
(2  Hen.  IV.  c.  15),  was  the  result.62 


59  Queen  Mary,  act  v.,  sc.  1. 

51  Dryden' s Wcr/cs,  ed.  by  Sir  W.  Scott,  x.  257. 

12  It  is  not  unworthy  of  remark  that  in  the  13th  century,  Innocent  III.,  when  adverting 
to  the  numerous  executions  then  taking  place  for  crimes  in  connection  with  life  and 
property,  argued  that,  if  people  were  condemned  to  death  because  they  had  robbed 
persons  of  life  or  property  in  this  world,  capital  punishment  ought  to  be  inflicted  on 
those  who  robbed  others  of  eternal  life  (Hook’s  Lives,  vi.  23).  Thomas  Aquinas 
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The  first  to  suffer  as  a relapsed 
heretic  under  the  provisions  of  this 
statute — which,  it  should  not  be 
forgotten,  was  the  product  rather 
of  political  necessity  than  religious 
intolerance — was  William  Sawtree, 
a chantry  priest  of  St.  Bennet, 
Sheerhog.  The  mandate  to  the 
mayor  and  sheriffs  ordered  them  to 

Cause  the  aforesaid  William,  being  in 
your  custody,  in  some  public  and  open 
place  within  the  liberties  of  the  city  afore- 
said (the  cause  aforesaid  being  published  to 
the  people)  to  be  committed  to  the  fire,  and 
him  in  the  same  fire  really  to  be  burned, 
for  detestation  of  his  crime,  and  the  mani- 
fest example  of  other  Christians. 

John  Badby,  a tailor,  of  Evesham, 
suffered  next ; and  then,  in  1418, 
Sir  John  Oldcastle — Lord  Cobham. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  refer  to 
other  executions  which  took  place 
in  the  15  th  century ; but  the  trial  of 
Reginald  Pecock,  Bishop  of  Chi- 
chester, is  so  remarkable  that  we 
must  allude  to  it  in  passing.  He 
was  accused  of  heresy  in  November, 
1457,  and  Foxe  therefore  thinks  he 
was  a budding  Protestant ; the  fact 
being  he  was  an  ultra-Papist,  and 
in  accordance  with  the  strong  anti- 
Papal  feeling  at  that  time — and 
which  has  at  various  periods  of  our 
history  so  characterised  English- 
men— his  books  were  condemned 
to  be  burned,  as  he  had  abjured.  It 
is  on  record  that  the  populace  were 
so  enraged  against  him  that  they 
were  with  difficulty  prevented 
throwing  him  into  the  flames  with 
his  books. 

After  Henry  VIII.  had  been  de- 
clared Supreme  Head  of  the 
Church,  it  was  treason  to  deny  that 
supremacy.  Many  eminent  per- 
sons perished  for  refusing  to  ac- 


[ October 

knowledge  him  in  that  capacity, 
among  which  were  Fisher,  Bishop 
of  Rochester,  and  Sir  Thomas  More, 
two  of  the  most  learned  and  distin- 
guished men  of  the  age.  On  the 
dissolution  of  the  monasteries  we 
have  the  deaths  of  the  Abbots  of 
Reading  and  Glastonbury,  and  the 
Prior  of  St.  John’s,  Colchester,  be- 
sides monks  of  the  suppressed 
houses.  It  is  estimated  that  72,000 
persons  in  all — or  about  2,000  a year 
— were  executed  in  the  reiqn  of  Henry 
VIII.53 

Executions  under  the  statute  Be 
Hceretico  comburendo  were  not  so 
numerous  as  before,  because  the 
law  against  treason  answered  the 
same  purpose.  But  lest  it  should 
be  thought  that  this  arose  from  a 
merciful  feeling,  we  may  note  the 
nature  of  capital  punishment  for 
treason.  The  convicted  person  was 
drawn  on  a hurdle  to  the  place  of 
execution,  hanged,  disembowelled 
alive , then  cut  down  and  beheaded. 
The  body  was  cut  into  four  pieces, 
and  placed  on  the  city  gates  or 
London  Bridge. 

By  the  Act  of  Six  Articles,  passed 
June  24,  1539,  death  by  fire  was 
the  reward  for  denial  of  Transub- 
stantiation,  advocating  the  necessity 
of  reception  of  the  Sacrament  in 
both  kinds,  marriage  of  the  priest- 
hood, &c.54  Foxe  says  people  ‘ suf- 
fered daily  ’ under  this  Act,  but  Hr. 
Maitland  shows  that  during  the 
eight  years  it  was  in  operation,  there 
were  only  twenty-five  prosecutions 
under  its  provisions. 

In  October  1538  we  find  Cran- 
mer  handing  over  to  the  civil 
power,  to  suffer  death  by  burning, 
four  Anabaptists : two  of  these 

were  executed.55  In  the  succeeding 


(1227-74) — the  Angelic  Doctor — observes  that,  if  a false  coiner  deserves  death,  much 
more  does  a heretic,  whose  crime  is  greater ; and  this  feeling  was  prevalent  in  the  14th, 
15th,  and  1 6th  centuries. 

63  Holinshed’s  Chronicle , i.  186.— The  statistical  portion  of  this  work  is  written  by  a 
chaplain  of  Lord  Brooke,  named  Harrison. 

54  Parliamentary  History , iii.  149. 

55  Jortin’s  Erasmus,  i.  35  7. 
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month  a proclamation  was  issued 
against  Sacramentaries ; and  John 
Nicholson,  alias  Lambert,  suffered 
under  that  edict.  The  unfortunate 
Joan  Bocher — the  Maid  of  Kent — 
was  sentenced  to  death ; and  Dr. 
Hook  points  out,56  that  so  far  from 
being  ashamed  , of  it,  the  whole  pro- 
cess, together  with  others  of  the 
same  kind,  dating  from  1 5 48  to  1 5 5 1 , 
is  carefully  narrated  in  his  Register. 
Joan  was  burnt  May  2,  1550,  and 
said  to  her  judges  : ‘ It  is  a goodly 
matter  to  consider  your  ignorance. 
It  was  not  long  since  you  burnt 
Anne  Askew  for  a piece  of  bread, 
and  yet  ye  came  yourselves  soon 
after  to  believe  and  profess  the  same 
doctrine  for  which  you  burnt  her.’ 

It  should  be  specially  noted  that 
the  statute  Re  Hceretico  comburendo 
had  been  repealed  in  1547.  It  was 
found  necessary,  therefore,  in  Joan’s 
case,  as  Mr.  Froude  says,  ‘to  fall 
back  upon  the  traditions  of  the 
common  law,  much  as  if  a judge 
in  these  days  was  to  order  a man 
to  be  hanged  for  sheep-stealing, 
notwithstanding  the  alteration  of 
the  law,  because  hanging  was  the 
ancient  traditionary  treatment  to 
which  sheep-stealers  were  liable.’ 

In  April  1554  the  Chancellor  in- 
troduced a measure  to  re-enact  the 
statute  of  Henry  IV.,  and  also  an- 
other to  restore  the  episcopal  juris- 
diction relating  to  heresy.  Both 
passed  the  Commons,  but  were 
thrown  out  by  the  Lords.  Notwith- 
standing this,  Gardiner  informed 
Renaud  that  ‘ although  the  Heresy 
Bill  was  lost  there  were  penalties 
of  old  standing  against  heretics 
which  had  still  that  form  af  law, 
and  could  be  put  into  execution.’ 
It  was  not  until  Mary’s  third  Par- 
liament (December  1554)  that  the 
Act  to  revive  the  Lollard  statute 
(Re  Hceretico  comburendo)  was  car- 
ried, and  at  the  same  time  the 


- Bishops’  Courts  obtained  their  great 
powers  for  the  suppression  of 
heresy. 

At  the  accession  of  Mary  a com- 
mission, under  the  Archbishop,  ap- 
pointed, in  1551,  to  revise  the 
canons,  had  completed  its  work. 
Had  Edward  VI.  lived,  its  labours 
would  have  been  rendered  legally 
binding.  The  commissioners  re- 
commended that  death  by  burning 
should  be  the  fate  of  those  heretics 
who  denied  ‘the  fundamental  doc- 
trines of  Christianity,  the  Catholic 
faith,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Ever- 
blessed  Trinity.’ 

It  is  abundantly  clear  that  the 
burning  of  heretics  under  Mary  was 
no  novelty ; but,  in  order  to  show 
how  long  religious  intolerance 
lingered,  it  is  necessary  to  pursue 
the  inquiry  into  the  reigns  of  her 
successors. 

At  least  two  hundred  and  four 
persons  suffered  death  for  their  ad- 
herence to  the  Roman  Catholic  re- 
ligion in  the  time  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth.57 One  hundred  and  twenty  - 
six  of  these  were  executed  as 
priests,  for  celebrating  mass.  This 
number  does  not  include  those  who 
were  executed  for  strictly  political 
offences.  The  fine  for  recusancy 
was  20 1.  a month,  and  many 
families  were  ruined  by  its  rigorous 
exaction.  Those  who  did  not  at- 
tend their  parish  churches  were 
liable  at  any  moment  to  be  seized 
and  thrust  into  prison.  Dr.  Bridge- 
water,  in  a table  published  at  the 
end  of  his  Concertatio  Catholica, 
gives  a list  of  1,200  persons  who  by 
these  intolerant  laws  had  been  de- 
prived of  their  estates,  or  had  suf- 
fered imprisonment,  or  banishment, 
previous  to  the  year  1588,  when 
the  persecution  of  Roman  Catho- 
lics was  at  its  height.58 

In  1593  Popish  recusants  were 
forbidden  to  wander  more  than  five 


48  Lives  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury,  vii.  64. 

Letters  to  a Lrcbendary , by  Dr.  Milner  (6th  ed.),  p.  13 1. 

49  Historical  Memoirs  of  English  Catholics , by  C.  Butler  (Murray,  1819),  i.  175. 
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miles  from  their  homes;  eleven  years 
after  they  were  prohibited  from 
sending  their  children  abroad  for 
their  education.  In  1672  Papists 
were  not  allowed  to  hold  offices 
nnder  Government,  and  five  years 
later  they  were  excluded  from 
Parliament.  They  were  not  included 
in  the  Toleration  Act  (1  William  & 
Mary,  c.  18,  s.  17)  of  1689.  It  was 
not  until  August  15,  1832,  that 
Roman  Catholics  were  placed  on 
the  same  footing  as  Protestant  Dis- 
senters with  respect  to  their  places  of 
worship  (2  & 3 William  TV.  c.  1 15). 

If  the  Reformed  Church  of  Eng- 
land was  intolerant — and  intolerant 
it  certainly  was — with  respect  to 
Nonconformists,  the  latter  were  no 
less  so  to  churchmen,  and  also  to 
their  own  various  sects,  when  they 
had  the  power.  If  Cromwell  and  his 
party  condemned  Charles  I.  and  his 
Government  for  the  laws  passed 
against  religious  toleration,  he 
showed  himself  actuated  by  the 
same  principle  when  he,  in  1656,  for- 
bade any  episcopal  minister  to  live 
as  chaplain  in  a family,  to  preach  the 
Gospel,  or  administer  the  sacra- 
ments, under  heavy  penalties. 

The  Quakers  were  the  first  reli- 
gious body  who  advocated  religious 
toleration.  Hew  were  they  treated 
by  the  Independents  in  New  Eng- 
land ? By  a law  of  the  State  of 
Massachusetts,  in  165  6,  every  Quaker 
who  landed  on  the  coast  was  to  be 
seized  and  whipped,  and  then  im- 
prisoned. This  not  being  deemed 
sufficient,  every  Quaker  was  in  ad- 
dition to  lose  an  ear,  and  on  the 
third  conviction  to  have  his  tongue 
bored  through  with  a hot  iron  ! 
Even  these  penalties  were  in- 
effectual, and  a law  for  the  capital 
punishment  of  returned  Quakers 
was  passed  in  the  same  State,  and 
members  of  this  inoffensive  body  of 
religionists  were  actually  executed, 
for  no  other  reason  than  that  they 


were  Quakers ! Indians  who  had 
been  baptized  and  returned  to 
heathenism  were  burnt.59 

In  short,  religious  toleration  was 
unknown  a century  after  Mary. 

Another — and  by  no  means  an 
unimportant— phase  of  the  question 
must  now  be  noticed,  viz.,  the 
atrocious  conduct  of  a large  section 
of  the  Protestant  party,  a behaviour 
which  no  Government  could  tolerate 
without  endangering  its  own  ex- 
istence. Those  who  had  fled  the 
country,  to  escape  the  persecutions, 
placed  the  lives  of  their  co-religion- 
ists in  jeopardy  by  pouring  into 
the  country  books  and  pamphlets 
against  the  Queen  and  her  Govern- 
ment, written  at  Frankfort,  Geneva, 
and  other  places.  These  works 
were  of  the  most  scurrilous  charac- 
ter. Bale,  Bishop  of  Ossory,  speaks 
of  ‘ gayling  Gardiner,  bocherly 
Bonner,  and  trifeling  Tunstall,  with 
other  bloudy  biteshepes  and  fran- 
ticke  papistes  of  England.’ 60  He 
had  suggested  to  Edward  VI.  a 
wholesale  slaughter  of  priests  of  the 
old  learning,  * after  the  most  godly 
example  of  Kynge  Josyas.’  Bar- 
tholomew Traheron  says  : 

Who  can  thinke  on  that  bloodie  beast 
Eonner,  but  a most  grislie,  uglie,  and  hor- 
rible monstre  shal  be  presented  before  his 
eyes,  such  a one  as  no  Polyphemus  in  bois- 
terousnes,  no  furies  of  hel  with  their  snakie 
heares  in  al  pointes  of  mischief,  no  Cer- 
berus in  blasphemous  roaring,  no  fiend  in 
raging,  in  tearing,  and  in  devouring  inno- 
centes,  can  overmatche. 

The  nature  of  a work  written  by 
Christopher  Goodman  will  be  under- 
stood from  its  title : 4 How  superior 
powers  ought  to  be  obeyed  by  their 
subjects , and  wherein  they  may  law- 
fully by  God’s  Word  be  disobeyed 
and  resisted  : wherein  also  is  de- 

clared the  cause  of  all  this  present 
miserie  in  England,  and  the  only 
way  to  remedy  the  same.’  This  was 
printed  at  Geneva.  JohD  Knox, 


59  Turning  Points  of  English  Church  History , by  E.  L.  Cutts,  289-90. 

60  Declaration  of  Edmonde  Bonner  s Articles , 1554. 
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who  went  to  Frankfort  on  Mary’s 
accession,  employed  his  leisure  in 
writing  ‘ The  First  Blast  of  the 
' Trumpet  against  the  Monstrous  Regi- 
ment of  Women,’  which  afterwards 
got  his  party  into  trouble  with 
Elizabeth,  though  directed  against 
Mary.  At  p.  52  of  that  work  he 
says:  ‘ The  estates  of  the  realm  ought 
to  remove  from  honor  and  authoritie 
that  monster  in  nature,  as  I call  a 
woman  clad  in  the  habit  of  a man — 
yea,  a woman,  against  nature,  reign- 
ing above  man.  If  any  presume  to 
defende  that  impietie,  they  ought 
not  to  feare  first  to  pronounce  and 
then  after  to  execute  against  them 
the  sentence  of  deathe.’  Would 
anyone  defend  such  a sentence  as 
the  following  p — 

Cursed  Jesebel  of  England  (for  so  he 
calls  the  Queen),  with  the  pestilent  and 
detestable  generation  of  papistes,  make  no 
little  bragge  and  boast  that  they  have  tri- 
umphed, not  only  against  Wyet,  but  also 
against  all  such  as  have  enterprised  any- 
thing against  them  or  their  procedinges.  . . 

I fear  not  to  say,  that  the  day  of  vengeance, 
whiche  shall  apprehend  that  horrible  monstre 
Jesebel  of  England,  and  suche  as  maintain 
her  monstrous  crueltie,  is  alreadie  apointed 
in  the  counsel  of  the  Eternall ; and  I verilie 
beleve  that  it  is  now  nighe,  that  she  shall 
not  reign  so  long  in  tyrannie  as  hitherto 
she  hath  done,  when  God  shall  declare  Him- 
self to  be  her  enemie  (p.  55). 

Ponet  calls  her  ‘ this  ungodlie  serpent 
Marie.’ 

Such  extracts  might  be  largelyex- 
tended,61  but  enough  has  been  given 
to  show  the  character  of  the  wprks 
in  question,  how  well  calculated 
they  were  to  fan  the  flames  of  per- 
secution. Libels  of  the  vilest  cha- 
racter were  affixed  in  public  places, 
and  even  introduced  into  the  apart- 
ments of  the  Queen.  Foxe  chuckles 


-over  such  acts  as  a cat  hanged  upon 
a gallows  at  the  Cheap  dressed  like 
a priest  ready  to  say  mass,  with  the 
top  of  its  head  shaven  like  a ton- 
sured priest,  and  with  a circular 
piece  of  paper  between  its  paws  to 
represent  the  host.62  In  1555  a 
man  named  William  Flower  went 
into  St.  Margaret’s,  Westminster, 
on  an  Easter  Sunday — ‘ compelled 
by  the  Spirit,’  Foxe  says ; and  while 
the  priest  was  communicating  the 
people,  he  drew  his  sword°  and 
wounded  him  severely,  without  any 
provocation.  He  was  deservedly  pun- 
ished, and  Foxe,  of  course,  classes 
him  with  the  martyrs. 

The  number  of  martyrdoms  in 
Mary’s  reign — as  given  by  Foxe, 
who  we  may  be  sure  has  made  the 
most  of  them — is  two  hundred  and 
seventy-seven.  We  are  justified  in 
supposing  that  the  Queen  had  been 
influenced  by  her  husband’s  well- 
known  character,  but  who  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  severity  with  which 
the  law  was  carried  out  P 

Foxe  and  other  writers  of  his 
school  have  attempted  to  fix  the 
blame  upon  Gardiner  and  Bon- 
ner. Dr.  Hook  points  out  the  sig- 
nificant fact,  that  when  Gardiner 
was  at  the  zenith  of  his  power  not 
one  person  was  burnt ; and  in  1555 
he  was  abroad,  and  the  Great  Seal 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  Marquis  of 
Winchester,  and  the  writs  were 
signed  by  him.63 

A great  deal  is  to  be  said  also  for 
Bonner,  of  whom  Foxe  remarks,  in 
his  usual  elegant  style  : 

This  cannibal  in  three  years’  space  three 
hundred  martyrs  slew, 

They  were  his  food  ; he  loved  so  blood ; he 
spared  none  he  knew.64 


11  After  a careful  perusal  of  such  books,  Dr.  Maitland  says  they  are  distinfruished 
for  senseless  cavilling,  scurnlous  writing,  and  ribaldry,  for  the  most  offensive  pereonalb 
ties,  for  the  reckless  imputation  of  the  worst  motives  and  most  odious  vices  ■ ’^and  that 
for  all  that  was  calculated  to  render  an  opponent  hateful  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  were 

no  judges  of  the  matter  m dispute,  some  of  the  Puritan  party  went  far  beyond their 
adversaries  ( Essays  on  Reformation , 47-8).  ^ J oeyona  tneir 

. " foxe  (Cattley's  edition),  v.  548.-Pra.yer  was  publicly  offered  that  the  Queen's 
heart  might  be  converted  from  idolatry,  or  that  her  day*  might  be  shortened 
&P-,  P-51,  ed.  Oxon.,  1703.  J 

64  Foxe  (ed.  Cattley),  viii.  482. 
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So  far  from  delighting  in  blood, 
he  took  great  pains,  as  the  records 
of  the  trials  show,  to  save  the  pri- 
soners’ lives ; and  Dr.  Maitland65  is 
probably  right  in  concluding  that 
it  was  his  success  in  procuring  the 
abjuration  of  a great  number  which 
caused  the  intense  hatred  with 
which  the  Puritan  party  regarded 
him. 

Gardiner  and  Bonner  did  not 
make  the  laws.  They  were  com- 
pelled, by  reason  of  their  position, 
to  administer  them ; but  the  im- 
portant fact  should  never  be  lost 
sight  of,  that  had  the  Houses  of 
Lords  and  Commons  exhibited  a 
firmness  similar  to  that  shown  by 
the  members  when  the  Queen  wished 
to  restore  the  abbey  lands  to  their 
former  uses,  the  laws  against  here- 
tics would  probably  have  never  been 
put  in  force.  In  the  one  case,  they 
significantly  laid  their  hands  upon 
their  daggers,  and  affirmed  that  no- 
thing should  induce  them  to  give 
up  their  cherished  possessions ; in 
the  other,  they  passed  the  measure 
without  a dissentient  voice  ! And 
not  only  so : Bishops  Godwin  and 
Burnet  affirm  that  the  zeal  of  the 
House  of  Commons  against  heretics 
‘ had  flamed  so  high  that  Gardiner 
was  obliged  to  repress  it/ 

There  is  one  man  of  high  rank, 
both  in  the  country  and  in  the 
councils  of  Mary — after  the  death  of 
her  chief  adviser,  Gardiner,  in  1555, 
— who  is  responsible  in  a great  mea- 
sure for  the  severity  of  the  persecu- 
tion, namely,  Cardinal  Pole.  Had 
he  used  his  great  influence  with  her 
on  the  side  of  mercy,  the  records  of 
her  reign  would  have  formed  a 


brighter  page  of  history.  There  was 
a particular  reason  for  his  deter- 
mination to  let  the  law  take  its 
course,  a determination — judging 
from  his  former  life — foreign  to  his 
disposition.  It  was  this : he  had 
been  declared  by  the  Pope  a heretic , 
for  his  conduct  when  governor  of 
the  Patrimony ; and  he  seemed  re- 
solved to  show  the  world  that  he 
had  now  not  the  slightest  sympathy 
with  any  Reformed  doctrine,  and 
that  he  would  not,  as  before,  err  on 
the  side  of  leniency. 

Palling  in  an  age  of  general  in- 
tolerance, with  men  like  King  Philip 
and  Cardinal  Pole  paramount,  the 
reign  of  Mary  saw  many  lamentable 
deeds,  but  the  horrible  epithet  of 
£ Bloody  Mary  ’ was  ill- deserved  per- 
sonally by  that  unhappy  Queen. 

"We  conclude  this  paper  with  an 
extract  from  Sir  Aubrey  de  Vere’s 
drama  Mary  Tudor  :66 

Underhill  (the  * hot  gospeller  ’).  I say  not 
That  she  was  innocent  of  grave  offence  ; 
Nor  aught  done  in  her  name  extenuate. 

But  I insist  upon  her  maiden  mercies, 

In  proof  that  cruelty  was  not  her  nature. 
She  abrogated  the  tyrannic  laws 
Made  by  her  father.  She  restored  her 
subjects 

To  personal  liberty;  to  judge]  and  jury; 
Inculcating  impartiality. 

G-ood  laws,  made  or  revised,  attest  her 
fitness 

Like  Deborah  to  judge. T She  loved  the 
poor: 

And  fed  the  destitute:  and  they  loved 

her. 

A worthy  Queen  she  had  been,  if  as  little 
Of  cruelty  had  been  done  under  her, 

As  by  her.  To  equivocate  she  hated : 

And  was  just  what  she  seemed.  In  fine, 
she  was 

In  all  things  excellent,  whilst  she  pursued 
Her  own  free  inclination  without  fear ! ’ 


65  Essays  on  "Reformation , p.  423. 

68  Pickering,  1847.  Part  II.,  act  v.,  sc.  7. 
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THE  selfish  and  unworthy  use  of 
wealth  by  its  possessors  has 
been  a favourite  subject  with  satir- 
ists in  all  ages,  and  certainly  there 
never  was  greater  room  for  their 
invectives  than  now.  Never  per- 
haps in  the  history  of  the  world 
have  the  inequalities  of  conditions 
between  the  rich  and  the  poor  been 
more  glaring,  or  from  the  conduct 
of  the  former  been  less  justifiable. 
Never  has  the  possession  of  wealth 
been  so  often  the  result  of  purely  for- 
tuitous circumstances  (mere  good 
luck)  and  less  indicative  of  any  kind 
of  personal  merit.  The  numbers  of 
persons  in  Great  Britain  with  large 
fortunes,  not  acquired  by  their  own 
industry,  self-denial,  or  capacity  in 
any  form,  must  be  very  great. 
When  wealth  is  acquired  gradually, 
by  steady  plodding,  and  is  not  the 
result  of  commercial  gambling  or 
some  fortunate  accident  of  trade,  it 
generally  happens  that  the  habits 
of  forethought  and  economy  neces- 
sary for  its  acquisition  have  pre- 
pared its  possessor,  in  no  slight  de- 
gree, for  the  temperate  and  wise 
use  of  it  when  acquired.  But  what 
is  obtained  by  luck,  is  apt  to  be 
squandered  with  folly.  Property  in 
such  cases  has  been  got  too  suddenly 
to  enable  its  owner  to  realise  its 
duties  and  obligations  ; and  if  he  be 
one,  as  so  often  happens  in  these 
days,  who,  wanting  the  excellent 
moral  training  resulting  from  a 
long  career  of  steady  perseverance 
for  the  attainment  of  a legitimate 
end,  is  also  singularly  deficient  in 
any  personal  claim  to  recognition 
or  respect,  he  is  tempted  to  extort 
outward  marks  of  deference,  pleas- 
ing to  his  vanity,  by  the  only  means 
in  his  power,  a lavish  and  ostenta- 
tious employment  of  wealth.  In  this 
the  rich  man  is  only  too  successful,  for 
among  all  but  the  bravest  and  the 
noblest  mammon  worship  is  now  in 
the  ascendant.  Give  a simpleton 


or  a knave  a big  enough  purse,  and 
he  will  command  more  respect  from 
the  great  mass  of  free-born  Britons 
than  the  greatest  man  in  poverty. 
By  a very  large  number  of  per- 
sons a man’s  worth  is  estimated 
by  his  success  in  making  money, 
and  they  would  be  incredulous  if 
told  that 'some  did  not  make  this 
(beyond  the  acquisition  of  a com- 
petency) at  all  the  object  of  their 
lives,  and  in  fact  felt  considerable 
contempt  and  aversion  for  those 
who  did.  And  surely,  to  amass  a 
large  fortune,  and  live  on  an  ex- 
pensive scale,  is  about  as  poor  an 
ambition  as  a man  could  well  set 
before  him ; although  the  desire  of 
a competency,  to  free  its  possessor 
from  petty  cares  and  put  him  be- 
yond the  reach  of  want,  is  a 
thoroughly  rational  desire.  Few 
persons  employ  their  means  so  well 
as  those  who,  after  an  industrious 
and  frugal  life,  have  acquired  a 
modest  independence.  But  the 
great  bane  of  present  life  in  Eng- 
land is  that  from  imperfect  laws 
and  social  arrangements,  immense 
wealth  often  gets  into  the  hands  of' 
those  who  have  neither  the  desire 
nor  the  capacity  to  utilise  the  power 
put  into  their  hands  for  its  only 
legitimate  end — human  advance- 
ment. 

Great  wealth  comes  into  par- 
ticular hands  in  various  ways : 
by  inheritance,  by  good  luck  in 
trade,  by  energy  and  ability  applied 
to.  commercial  or  productive  pur- 
suits. In  two  of  these  cases,  as  the 
possession  of  wealth  is  a mere 
matter  of  accident,  there  is  no 
greater  guarantee  of  the  qualities 
necessary  to  use  it  well  than 
there  would  be  of  the  qualities 
requisite  for  the  adequate  dis- 
charge of  the  functions  of  Poet 
Laureate,  or  Astronomer  Royal, 
if  a man  succeeded  to  these  offices 
by  the  accident  of  birth.  In  the 
L L 2 
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third  class  are  no  doubt  to  be  found 
many  men  of  great  energy  and 
ability,  who  might  have  distin- 
guished themselves  in  nobler  walks 
than  trade,  had  circumstances  di- 
rected their  early  aspirations  other- 
wise ; but  even  among  them,  where 
great  success  has  been  achieved, 
there  have  generally  been  some 
favouring  circumstances.  There 
are  not  a few  very  able  men  of  busi- 
ness who  always  remain  compara- 
tively poor. 

Wealth  ordinarily  is  therefore 
rather  the  result  of  accident  than  of 
any  kind  of  merit ; and  even  when  it 
has  been  acquired  by  sheer  hard- 
headedness  and  business  capacity, 
the  kind  of  knowledge  and  skill 
requisite  to  make  much  money,  are 
no  guarantee  of  the  knowledge  re- 
quisite to  make  a judicious  use  of 
it.  The  very  fact  that  a man  has 
devoted  his  time  and  energies  to 
acquisition,  almost  of  necessity  im- 
plies that  he  has  not  thought  much 
of  the  best  modes  of  disbursement. 
The  latter  is  generally  considered 
easy  enough;  .and  without  ques- 
tion the  most  incompetent  per- 
son can  manage  to  spend  any 
amount  put  into  his  hands.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  may  be  con- 
fidently asserted,  that  to  spend 
money  well,  so  as  to  produce  good 
to  society,  and  not  evil,  requires 
much  higher  and  rarer  qualities 
than  to  make  it.  Mere  hap-hazard 
has  often  mainly  to  do  with  the  ac- 
quisition of  wealth,  but  no  hap- 
hazard will  enable  the  rich  man  to 
spend  his  means  well.  Few,  how- 
ever, trouble  themselves  about  this 
difficulty.  Successful  traders  gener- 
ally take  their  cue  from  the  titled 
aristocracy,  and  find  ample  employ- 
ment for  their  resources  in  keeping 
up  large  and  expensive  establish- 
ments, for  the  glorification  of  them- 
selves and  their  families.  A few,  no 
doubt,  do  really  give  of  their  means 
to  a considerable  extent,  for  what 
appear  to  them  to  be  beneficent  pur- 
poses, and  are  only  prevented  from 


giving  more  liberally  by  the  con- 
flicting evidence  often  produced,  as 
to  whether  such  donations  do  more 
good  or  harm.  And  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  bounty  of  liberal 
men  is  often  perverted  into  wrong 
channels.  It  is  probable  the  world 
has,  on  the  whole,  not  benefited 
but  suffered  by  the  offerings  for 
religious  and  charitable  purposes. 
True  religion  has  not  been  advanced 
thereby,  but  rather  sectarianism, 
and  what  was  meant  for  charitable 
relief  has  been  more  an  encourage- 
ment to  sloth  and  dependence  than 
tended  to  remove  the  causes  which 
produce  indigence.  To  give  pecu- 
niary aid  to  worthy  and  well-regu- 
lated persons,  who  have  fallen  into 
poverty  from  no  fault  of  their  own, 
but  from  the  perversity  of  fate,  may 
be  a very  proper  and  humane  pro- 
ceeding, but  unfortunately  they  are 
those  whose  needs  are  least  likely 
to  become  known  to  the  kindly  dis- 
posed among  the  rich  ; and  who, 
were  their  wants  known,  would,  in 
many  cases,  in  the  existing  state  of 
public  sentiment,  find  it  hard  to 
come  under  pecuniary  obligations 
without  a feeling  of  humiliation. 
And  besides  there  is  a large  class 
of  the  opulent  who  cannot  see  that 
persons  are  fit  objects  of  their 
bounty,  unless  they  show  obvious 
outward  marks  of  misery  and  de- 
gradation. Thus  it  comes  that  not 
the  most  deserving  (whose  very 
deserts  render  them  modest  and  re- 
tiring), but  the  most  clamorous  and 
worthless,  absorb  the  pittance  the 
rich  are  willing  to  spare  from  their 
private  uses  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor.  And  so  it  happens  that, 
in  our  great  cities  especially,  a 
class  of  people  — the  scum  of 
society — is  to  a great  extent  en- 
couraged and  sustained  in  their 
useless  existence,  by  the  inconside- 
rate bounty  of  wealthy  men. 

In  most  matters  of  life,  it 
has  come  to  be  recognised  as  an 
axiom,  that  if  good  advice  be  de- 
sired on  any  subject,  it  is  most 
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likely  to  be  obtained  by  con  suiting 
those  who  have  devoted  special 
study  and  attention  to  that  subject. 
Thus  if  one  wanted  to  build  a house, 
he  would  consult  an  architect ; if 
to  construct  a bridge,  a civil  engi- 
neer ; and,  if  one’s  health  were  de- 
fective, he  would  apply  to  a phy- 
sician. It  would  be  well  if  this 
principle  were  also  recognised  in 
reference  to  the  proper  uses  of 
money — a matter  about  which  most 
moneyed  men  know  as  little  as  of 
the  architect’s,  the  civil  engineer’s, 
or  the  physician’s  art.  There  are 
many  men  of  talent  and  eminence 
in  the  country,  who  have  devoted 
much  thought  and  attention  to  this 
matter,  and  those  who  disregard 
their  counsel,  and  follow  their  own 
crude  ideas,  or  those  of  ignorant 
and  interested  charlatans,  deserve 
the  same  censure  as  men  who,  in  a 
critical  state  of  their  own  or  others’ 
health,  take  the  advice  of  a quack- 
doctor  in  preference  to  that  of  a 
skilled  physician. 

It  is  indeed  a misfortune  for  all 
that  from  the  imperfections  of 
existing  laws  and  society  such 
enormous  wealth  should  get  into 
the  hands  of  persons  with  no 
knowledge  or  desire  to  use  it  well. 
If  there  is  ever  to  be  a remedy  to 
this  state  of  things,  it  will  probably 
be  found  in  some  system  of  co- 
operation, which  will  remove  the 
evil  of  so  much  in  an  individual’s 
success  in  life  depending  on  mere 
accident,  and  remunerate  each  ac- 
cording to  what  appears  to  be  the 
actual  value  of  his  labour.  The 
tendency  of  all  uncertain  or  im- 
moderate gains  is  decidedly  perni- 
cious to  the  character.  tAmong 
the  commercial,  and  also*  in  de- 
gree among  the  labouring,  classes, 
waste  and  foolish  extravagance,  in- 
stead of  rational  enjoyment,  have 
been  the  result  of  the  sudden  and 
unprecedented  prosperity  of  recent 
years. 

The  possessors  of  hereditary 
wealth  are  certainly  greatly  to  blame, 


'by  the  example  they  have  set,  for 
the  selfish  and  unworthy  use  of 
means  by  those  who  have  sprung 
into  sudden  affluence.  They  have 
used  the  power  and  influence  pro- 
perty gives,  not  for  the  public  good, 
but  to  gratify  the  vanity  of  egotis- 
tical parade,  and  have  not  realised 
that  the  only  justification  of  certain 
men  being  allowed  to  enjoy  privi- 
leges denied  to  the  great  majority, 
is  that  such  an  arrangement  shall 
be  for  the  general  advantage.  It 
is  on  this  ground  only,  of  the  in- 
terests of  society  in  general,  that 
such  laws  as  those  of  primogeniture 
and  entail  can  now  be  attacked  or 
defended  in  argument ; and  the 
force  of  the  attack  seems  to  us  over- 
poweringly  strong.  Why  should 
the  great  bulk  of  a man’s  property 
be  given  to  the  eldest  son,  alto- 
gether apart  from  the  character  of 
that  son  P If  it  must  needs  go 
to  a member  of  the  family  at  all, 
should  it  not  be  given  to  him  who 
by  wisdom  and  moderation  appears 
most  likely  to  make  a good  use  of 
the  power  put  into  his  hands  ? But 
further,  it  may  be  asked,  Why 
should  a man,  who  has  great  pos- 
sessions, necessarily  leave  these  to 
any  very  large  extent  to  his  own 
family?  The  duty  of  parents  to. 
provide  for  the  happiness  and  best 
interests  of  those  they  have  sum- 
moned into  existence,  is  granted,  and 
it  would  be  a great  advantage  if  this 
obligation  were  more  strongly  real- 
ised and  more  wisely  fulfilled.  Ho 
parent,  however,  is  bound  to  rear  his 
children  in  luxury,  and  leave  them 
in  affluent  circumstances.  The  chil- 
dren of  the  rich  as  a rule  would 
both  be  happier  and  more  useful, 
if  they  required  in  some  degree  to 
exert  themselves.  To  give  enor- 
mous wealth  unreservedly  into  the 
hands  of  a fool,  or  even  of  a mediocre 
person,  for  the  gratification  of  vanity 
and  family  pride,  is  one  of  the  most 
maleficent  actions  a person  can 
well  be  guilty  of.  While  inflicting 
grievous  injury  on  the  recipient’s 
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own  character,  it  is  also  a powerful 
means  of  corrupting  society,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  public  opinion 
may  yet  become  so  enlightened  as 
to  insist  on  measures  being  taken 
to  repress  or  at  least  control  so  ex- 
cessive an  employment,  against  the 
best  interests  of  society,  of  a force 
conferred  by  society  itself. 

Most  persons  strongly  resent  any 
interference  with  what  law  allows 
them  to  regard  as  their  own  pro- 
perty. It  is  disappointing  to  find 
that  the  wealthier  classes  so  little 
realise  that  statute  law  is  not  ab- 
solutely synonymous  with  right; 
and  that  it  is  mainly  owing  to 
the  imperfections  of  the  law 
that  such  great  inequalities  in 
men’s  conditions  exist.  The  part 
of  a really  just  man  who  recognised 
this  fact,  however  great  his  riches, 
would  be  to  live  moderately  and 
unpretentiously,  and  not  appro- 
priate to  purposes  of  personal  or 
family  vanity  what  the  imperfections 
of  existing  institutions,  and  not  jus- 
tice, has  put  into  his  hands.  It  is 
no  argument  at  all  to  say  he  has 
the  right  to  do  so ; that  is,  legal 
right.  One  has  the  legal  right  to 
do  many  excessively  mean  and  base 
actions.  He  has  not  the  moral 
right  to  appropriate  such  property 
to  his  own  uses,  unless  it  can  be 
shown  that  the  general  good  would 
be  promoted  by  his  doing  so ; and 
it  is  but  seldom  that  this  is  the 
case.  In  a truer  sense  than  that 
of  legal  enactments,  he  has  the  best 
right  to  property  who  can  make 
the  best  use  of  it.  Looked  at  in 
an  economical  point  of  view,  the 
miser  is  a more  useful  member  of 
society  than  he  who  spends  money 
lavishly  in  an  unproductive  man- 
ner; but  no  character  is  more  de- 
spised by  the  populace  than  that 
of  the  miser,  and  it  is  not  a 
role  that  one  could  recommend 
any  rich  man  to  choose.  There 
is,  however,  no  danger  of  the 
rich  man  who  lives  simply  and 
economically  acquiring  this  invi- 


dious reputation,  if  he  shows  by 
his  conduct  that  his  aversion  to 
spend  money  on  himself  proceeds 
not  from  niggardliness  but  from 
principle.  He  has  the  enviable 
opportunity  of  becoming  a public 
benefactor,  without  any  sacrifice 
which  would  be  regarded  by  a wise 
man  as  of  great  importance.  It 
does  not  require  heroic  virtue  to 
forego  the  mere  superfluities  of  life, 
when  the  act  would  promote  the 
welfare  of  thousands,  and  be  hailed 
with  general  acclamation. 

The  fallacy  of  supposing  that 
large  expenditure  on  luxuries  on  the 
part  of  the  rich  is  beneficial  to 
the  poor  has  been  often  exposed, 
yet  still  is  rooted  in  the  popular 
mind.  Such  expenditure  really 
has  the  effect  of  enhancing  the 
cost  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 
If  a large  number  of  persons  be 
employed  in  producing  luxuries, 
there  will  be  less  labour  available 
for  the  production  of  necessaries, 
and  consequently  the  price  of  the 
latter  will  be  increased.  If  a man 
with  great  wealth  spend  the  greater 
part  of  his  means  unproductively 
in  a particular  town  or  village,  his 
so  doing  will  enrich  certain  shop- 
keepers and  others  in  that  commu- 
nity, but  this  enrichment  is  attained 
at  the  sacrifice  of  the  general  well- 
being. 

If  there  be  sufficient  sense  and 
restraint  among  a people,  they  can 
never  have  too  much  wealth ; for 
true  wealth  is  nothing  else  than  well- 
being. Granted  adequate  wisdom 
and  culture,  and  it  is  greatly  to  be 
wished  that  the  whole  inhabitants  of 
the  world  were  so  rich  as  to  be  ex- 
empt from  sordid  cares  and  physical 
labour,  except  so  much  as  is  neces- 
sary for  the  preservation  of  vigorous 
health,  and  left  free  for  the  contem- 
plation of  nature  and  enjoyment  of 
each  other’s  society.  Some  ap- 
proximation might  very  soon  be 
made  to  this  ideal,  if  a really  noble 
and  generous  spirit  prevailed  among 
the  wealthy,  a spirit  which,  with  a 
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force  greater  than  that  of  any 
written  enactment,  would  enjoin 
them  to  forego  the  paltry  gratifica- 
tion obtained  from  using  the  re- 
sources of  mankind  for  the  produc- 
tion of  things  not  worth  producing, 
and  employ  them  for  the  mental 
and  spiritual  elevation  of  the  people. 
Tnen  refinement  and  simplicity  of 
life  would  be  substituted  for  waste 
and  vulgar  glitter.  The  amount  that 
a rich  man  may  be  justified  in  spend- 
ing on  his  own  family  must  depend 
on  circumstances — on  the  character 
of  the  particular  members,  and  what 
conditions  may  be  necessary  to 
enable  each  to  attain  the  greatest 
possible  value  and  usefulness  he  is, 
in  his  nature,  capable  of.  A pro- 
tracted and  elaborate  education 
will  be  proper  for  those  who  give 
indication  of  having  the  qualities 
to  profit  by  such  a discipline.  On 
the  other  hand,  no  false  pride  should 
prevent  a parent  from  putting  a 
child,  in  whatever  station  of  life  he 
may  be  bom,  to  an  honest  handi- 
craft, if  this  be  the  natural  direction 
of  his  tastes  and  abilities.  There  is 
nothing  degrading  in  useful  labour ; 
but  there  is  in  being  a contemptible 
idler,  who  gives  no  return,  in  thought 
or  action,  to  society,  for  the  benefits 
he  receives.  True  economical  ideas 
imply  that  everything  in  nature 
should  be  utilised.  The  duty  of 
the  rich  is,  by  plain  living  and  high 
thinking,  to  set  an  example  to  the 
less  favoured  of  a simple,  rational, 
and  beautiful  life,  and  to  apply  the 
superfluous  resources,  to  which  they 
have  a legal  right,  to  afford  to 
others,  so  far  as  this  is  possible, 
the  advantages  they  themselves  en- 
joy.  Everything,  including  good 
Art  in  all  its  forms,  that  tends  to  im- 
prove the  education,  the  tastes,  and 
the  character  of  the  masses  ought 
to  be  heartily  encouraged  and  for- 
warded by  all  lovers  of  their  species, 
as  the  condition  necessary  to  make 
a material  improvement  a blessing 
instead  of  a curse. 

The  recent  increase  of  luxury 


and  wasteful  expenditure  may  well 
be  a subject  of  grave  reflection.  It 
is  common  to  assume  that  the  causes 
which  led  to  the  corruption  of  Ro- 
man society,  and  the  final  overthrow 
of  that  empire,  do  not  exist  in 
England.  The  prosperity  of  the 
former,  we  are  told,  was  founded 
on  conquest,  while  that  of  the 
latter  is  based  on  industry.  This 
may  be  true  in  a general  sense,  yet 
if,  from  imperfect  laws  and  social 
arrangements,  the  fruits  of  industry 
get  into  quite  other  hands  than 
those  of  the  industrious,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  see  why  similar  causes  should 
not  produce  similar  results.  If  the 
rich  so  imperfectly  realise  the  true 
ends  of  life,  that  for  the  paltriest 
purposes  they  do  not  hesitate  to 
use  resources  which  ought  to  go 
towards  the  amelioration  of  so- 
ciety, and  if  the  humbler  classes, 
influenced  by  the  selfish  and  per- 
nicious example  of  their  social 
superiors,  employ  what  ought  to 
be  laid  by  as  a permanent  provi- 
sion for  themselves  and  families,  for 
mere  revelry  and  intoxication,  it  is 
hard  to  assign  any  limit  to  the 
disastrous  issues  of  such  conduct. 
If  there  are  not  sufficient  virtue 
and  patriotism  left  to  induce  the 
prosperous  to  deny  themselves  a 
little,  for  the  benefit  of  others,  when 
the  sacrifice  involved  in  living  mo- 
derately instead  of  ostentatiously  is 
so  slight,  and  the  resources  thus 
saved  could  be  applied  to  such 
beneficent  ends,  then  England’s 
place  among  the  nations  must,  in 
the  course  of  a few  generations,  be 
taken  by  some  braver  and  manlier 
people. 

The  prospect  of  obtaining  any 
sweeping  change  in  the  laws  of 
property  is  at  best  remote;  but 
something  important  might  be  done 
if  a considerable  number  of  earnest 
and  instructed  persons  were  to 
strongly  realise  the  evil,  and  bring 
a steady  influence  to  bear  on  their 
fellows,  by  precept  and  example,  in 
counteraction  of  the  prevailing  ten- 
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dencies.  There  is,  however,  almost 
everything  yet  to  do  in  the  way 
of  teaching  men  of  wealth  the  duties 
they  owe  to  others. 

The  question  has  been  asked  in  a 
direct  form,  ‘ What  is  culpable 
luxury  ? ’ It  admits  of  an  easy 
reply.  Something  beyond  the 
bare  necessaries  of  life — shelter, 
food,  and  clothing — is  requisite  to 
enable  a man  to  attain  mental  and 
moral  stature,  and  exert  the  best 
possible  influence  he  is,  from  his 
nature,  capable  of  exerting.  Adults, 
no  less  than  children,  require  some 
modicum  of  pleasure  and  amusement 
to  break  the  monotony  of  life  and 
prevent  dulness  and  mental  stag- 
nation. To  indulge  to  this  extent 
is  perfectly  harmless  and  even 
laudable.  But  the  rich  no  less  than 
the  poor  should  cultivate  simple  and 
inexpensive  enjoyments.  There  is 
culpable  luxury  when  a man  from 
fashion  or  vanity  indulges  expensive 
tastes,  which  really  do  not  yield 
more  healthy  human  enjoyment 
by  reason  of  their  costliness.  To 
argue  because  a man  with  small 
means  spends  a considerable  pro- 
portion on  luxury,  that  the  mil- 
lionaire is  justified  in  spending  an 
equal  proportion  in  the  same  way,  is 
irrelevant.  The  former  may  spend 
no  more  than  is  necessary  to  keep 
him  sound  in  body  and  cheerful  in 
mind,  and  the  other,  beyond  this 
line,  giving  it  the  widest  scope,  is 
spending  large  sums  of  money  (the 
world’s  means,  not  his)  in  fostering 
the  idle,  sensual,  and  vicious  side  of 
human  nature. 

If  there  are  any  persons  really 
entitled  to  spend  large  means  on 
personal  objects,  they  are  the  real 
benefactors  of  mankind,  such  as 
those  who  by  their  inventive  in- 
genuity have  yielded  to  human 
labour  a far  ampler  return,  or  those 
who  have  extended  our  knowledge 
of  natural  laws  or  have  discovered 
the  means  of  preventing  disease  and 
lengthening  the  average  duration  of 
life  ; but  most  of  all  those  who,  by 


their  precepts  and  lives,  have  ele- 
vated men’s  characters  and  senti- 
ments,— given  them  that,  in  short, 
without  which  any  material  amelio- 
ration is  of  no  real  advantage.  It 
would  be  just,  if  necessary,  that 
such  men  should  live  like  million- 
aires, because  the  value  of  their 
services  would  be  more  than  an 
equivalent  for  such  expenditure.  It 
is,  however,  to  be  remarked  that 
the  real  benefactors  of  the  world 
are  those  who,  while  they  give  most, 
take  least.  The  very  fact  that  they 
devote  their  energies  to  such  sub- 
jects, implies  that  they  are  the  most 
disinterested  of  their  species,  and 
set  little  value  on  those  things- 
which  to  mean  natures  are  all  in 
all.  Can  it  be  right  that  those 
mean  natures,  when  they  chance 
to  become  the  possessors  of  a great 
deal  of  money,  should  assume  un- 
checked the  position,  virtually,  of 
slave-owners  over  the  bulk  of  man- 
kind? 

There  are  many  practical  evils, 
patent  to  all,  which  result  from 
lavish  personal  expenditure.  In  al- 
most every  case  it  has  a deteriorating 
effect  on  the  character,  pandering  to 
vanity  and  conceit.  In  an  ideal 
world  no  one  would  obtain  addi- 
tional respect  and  deference  on 
account  of  riches.  But  under  pre- 
sent conditions  large  expenditure  is 
a bribe  for  obsequious  and  unde- 
served homage,  quite  as  certainly 
as  money  given  by  candidates  at 
elections  is  a bribe  for  political 
power.  While  it  tends  to  make 
many  of  the  poor  false  and  syco- 
phantish,  it  as  surely  has  the  effect 
of  giving  the  rich  a very  ex- 
aggerated idea  of  their  own  worth 
and  importance. 

In  most  cases  it  is  a barrier  to  free 
intercourse  between  a man  and  his 
friends  or  those  who  may  have  been 
his  friends,  but  who  have  ceased 
to  be,  on  account  of  prosperity, 
selfishly  used,  having  enabled  and 
encouraged  him  to  indulge  in  tastes 
and  habits  beyond  their  means.  It  is 
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but  seldom  that  riches  are  employed 
for  cultivating  the  society  of  the 
worthiest  and  best.  It  would  be 
nearer  the  truth  to  say,  that  they 
are  mostly  used  to  cultivate  the  so- 
ciety of  the  rich,  who  can  give  a re- 
turn for  expensive  entertainment — ■ 
a practice  especially  inconsistent 
with  the  principles  professed  by  the 
religious  world,  who  are  not  less 
than  others  the  slaves  of  the  pre- 
vailing fashion. 

Again,  from  the  custom  of  lavish 
expenditure  set  by  the  opulent,  ex- 
travagant expectations  are  formed 
as  to  what  decency  demands  from 
professional  persons  or  others  of 
moderate  means,  which  often  make 
life  a very  hard  struggle,  when,  but 
for  the  example  set  by  plutocrats, 
existence  might  be  comfortable  and 
easy.  There  is  a large  class,  the 
vain  and  weak-minded,  over  whom 
the  custom  of  the  rich  has  such 
overwhelming  force  that,  in  order 
to  comply  with  it,  they  commence 
life  on  a scale  quite  beyond  their 
means,  the  consequence  being  a 
perpetual  struggle  with  fate,  or,  in 
many  cases,  utter  degradation  and 
ruin. 

The  purport  of  the  foregoing  re- 
marks will  have  been  misunderstood 
if  it  be  supposed  that  they  are 
designed  to  give  any  countenance 
to  extreme  measures  for  the  rectifi- 
cation of  existing  evils.  However 
bad  matters  may  be  at  present,  any- 
thing of  this  nature  would  not  tend 
to  improve  them.  A step  in  the 
right  direction  would  be  to  abolish 
the  laws  of  primogeniture  and  en- 
tail, which  would  gradually  have 
the  effect  of  breaking  up  the  large 
landed  properties.  Much  good  would 
result  from  this,  not  only  to  the 
landed  aristocracy  but  to  the  mer- 
cantile world.  The  ambition  of 
British  merchants  to  ape  the  man- 
ners and  habits  of  the  aristocracy 
has  long  been  one  of  their  charac- 
teristic weaknesses  : but  if  habits 
of  splendour  and  large  expenditure 
became  less  a feature  with  the 


.latter,  the  former  would  be  freed 
from  one  strong  inducement  to 
adopt  a luxurious  and  ostentatious 
mode  of  life,  as  they  would  not 
then  necessarily  associate  such 
habits  with  gentility.  But  what  is 
even  more  important  than  the  pass- 
ing of  any  law  by  Parliament,  is, 
that  all  impressed  with  the  folly  and 
immorality  of  the  present  fashions 
should  use  every  means  in  their 
power — argument,  moral  suasion, 
and  example — to  create  a healthy 
public  opinion  to  check  all  selfish 
and  unworthy  expenditure.  Pro- 
fuse idle  luxury  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered disgraceful,  as  it  is  certainly 
pernicious.  The  public  grievances 
chiefly  dwelt  on  by  persons  of 
an  economical  turn,  are  not  much 
to  the  point.  The  money  spent 
on  our  army  and  navy  is  for  the 
most  part  a necessary  expendi- 
ture. It  is  obviously  much  to  be 
wished  that  what  is  now  given  to 
such  objects  could  be  devoted  in- 
stead to  education,  and  the  encour- 
agement of  arts  and  sciences  ; but 
while  Europe  and  the  rest  of  the 
world  remain  in  their  present  con- 
dition, we  must,  at  all  sacrifices, 
he  prepared  to  repel  aggression. 
The  wasteful  rich  might  be  urged 
to  devote  their  superfluous  wealth 
(as  a few  of  the  best  of  them 
do  even  now)  to  such  objects  as- 
providing  public  parks  and  places 
of  recreation  for  the  masses  ; to  the 
founding  of  libraries,  museums,  and 
galleries  of  art  for  the  improvement 
of  the  public  taste  ; to  the  encour- 
agement of  science,  and  the  more 
ample  endowment  of  educational 
institutions.  Money  could  also  be- 
well  employed  in  many  of  onr  towns, 
in  cleansing  the  streets,  in  perfect- 
ing the  system  of  drainage,  or  in 
providing  comfortable  houses  for 
the  labouring  classes.  Let  the  rich 
abandon  the  contemptible  rivalry 
to  outvie  each  other  in  the  exhibi- 
tion of  superior  splendour,  and 
devote  the  money  saved  in  a philan- 
thropic and  judicious  manner,  and 
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there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  mass  of  English  people,  women 
as  well  as  men,  might  be  wonder- 
fully raised  in  education,  intelli- 
gence, character,  and  happiness. 

The  duty  of  the  poor,  in  order  to 
bring  about  this  desirable  result,  is, 
while  treating  all  with  courtesy,  to 
refrain  from  encouraging  selfish 
personal  expenditure,  by  withhold- 
ing any  extra  manifestation  of  re- 


gard or  deference  from  those  who 
indulge  in  it.  No  doubt,  as  a neces- 
sary result  of  past  obsequiousness, 
some  of  the  opulent  may  resent  this 
treatment.  Let  them  do  so  ; the 
wound  to  their  vanity  will  be  most 
salutary,  and  the  poor  will  have  the 
great  satisfaction  of  having  pre- 
served their  manliness  and  inde- 
pendence. 


W.  M. 
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BETWEEN  mediaeval  Venice,  the 
queen  of  the  Adriatic,  and 
modern  England,  the  sovereign  of 
the  seas,  there  are  many  points  of 
comparison  and  even  of  resemblance. 
States  of  limited  extent,  with  large 
outlying  provinces  and  colonies, 
with  a nominal  sovereign  possessing 
little  beyond  the  semblance  of 
authority,  with  enormous  wealth 
sprung  from  and  depending  on 
commerce,  supported  by  a powerful 
navy, — it  is  difficult  to  avoid  the 
thought  that  in  the  prosperous 
career  of  the  two  nations  we  have  a 
remarkable  instance  of  that  imita- 
tion to  which,  as  the  familiar  adage 
assures  us,  history  is  accustomed. 
How  the  might  of  Venice  steadily 
declined  with  the  decline  of  her 
commerce  is  well  known  ; and  the 
conviction  forces  itself  on  us  that 
were  our  commerce  and  manufac- 
tures similarly  to  decline,  the 
imitation  might  extend  beyond  the 
days  of  prosperity,  even  to  those  of 
decay  and  ruin. 

With  such  painful  anticipations, 
however,  I am  not  now  concerned. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  statesman  or 
the  politician  to  peer  into  the 
possibilities  of  the  future  ; the  more 
modest  task  of  the  historian  is  to 
examine  into  the  realities  of  the  past ; 
and  of  these  realities,  the  existence 
of  Venice  as  a great  naval  power 
is  one  which  would  seem  to  have 
for  us  English  a lively  and 
practical  interest.  That  this  power 
sprung  from  her  commerce  is  not  to 
be  doubted ; that  her  commerce 
waned  from  the  day  in  which  the 
sea  passage  to  the  East  Indies  was 
established,  is  certain;  but  as,  in 
natural  science,  we  find  that  the 
effect  follows  the  cause,  frequently 
after  a long  interval,  — as,  for  in- 
stance, in  meteorology,  we  find  that 
the  hottest  part  of  the  day  is  when 
the  sun  has  declined  some  distance 
from  the  meridian,  or  that  the 


hottest  season  of  the  year  extends 
well  into  the  autumn, — so  in  history 
we  find  that  a country  attains  its 
greatest  splendour  after  the  com- 
mencement of  its  decadence ; the 
most  brilliant  epoch  in  the  history 
of  Rome  is  the  age  of  Augustus,  and 
the  naval  power  of  Venice  culmin- 
ated in  the  sixteenth  century.  It  is 
to  this  period  that  I wish  to  call 
attention. 

The  Venetian  Navy,  like  our 
own,  took  its  rise  in  commercial 
necessity  ; but  between  the  two,  in 
their  origin,  there  was  this  essential 
difference,  that  with  us  the  navy 
was  purely  a development  of  the 
maritime  instincts  of  the  people, 
an  arming  of  merchant  ships  either 
for  their  own  defence  or  for  national 
war ; with  the  Venetians,  on  the 
contrary,  it  was  a force  specially 
organised  and  equipped  for  the  pro- 
tection of  their  trade,  or  the 
assertion  of  their  claims ; it  was 
from  the  outset  a State  navy,  a 
collection  of  Government  ships, 
designed  solely  for  purposes  of  war, 
a position  which,  with  us,  the  navy 
did  not  attain  to  till  towards  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  reason  of  this  is  evident.  In 
the  early  days  of  navigation  the 
heavy,  round-bottomed,  clumsily- 
rigged  ships  were,  in  the  smooth 
waters  of  the  Mediterranean,  marked- 
ly inferior,  as  vessels  of  war,  to  the 
long,  low,  light  galleys ; but  these 
galleys,  in  our  western  seas, were  re- 
peatedly proved  to  be  more  dangerous 
to  their  own  crews  than  to  their 
enemies,  and  the  attempts  to  in- 
troduce them,  even  in  a modified 
form,  were  never  successful.  On 
the  other  hand,  galleys  with  crews- 
of  two  hundred  or  more  men,  and 
no  room  for  stowage,  could  not  be 
used  as  merchant  ships.  The  ship 
of  war  and  the  ship  of  commerce 
were  thus,  in  the  Mediterranean,  in- 
convertible, incapable  of  performing 
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each,  other’s  functions,  and  had,  as 
distinct  things,  to  exist  side  by 
side ; whereas  in  the  western  ocean 
a merchant  ship  was  transformed 
into  a ship  of  war  merely  by  sending 
on  board  a number  of  men-at-arms, 
or,  in  later  days,  by  giving  her  an 
increased  number  of  guns.  Thus, 
then,  from  the  very  first  the  Vene- 
tian navy  had  a State  organisation  ; 
the  galleys  were  built  and  equipped 
by  the  State  ; and  at  an  early  period, 
whilst  the  ships  that  maintained  the 
English  dominion  in  the  narrow 
seas — ships  that  won  the  most 
bloody  and  decisive  naval  battle  of 
the  middle  ages — -mustered  from 
the  petty  harbours  of  Winchelsea  or 
Eowey,  the  Venetian  arsenal  was 
an  important  Government  insti- 
tution. In  the  sixteenth  century 
it  had  reached  an  extent  and  per- 
fection which  had  never  before  been 
equalled. 

At  this  time1  it  kept  in  permanent 
employment  about  16,000  men. 
The  pay  of  these  was  exceptionally 
good  and  their  privileges  were  great; 
their  sons,  at  an  early  age,  were 
entered  in  the  workshops,  and  in- 
structed in  some  one  of  the  many 
trades  carried  on  in  them  ; they 
themselves,  when  old,  were  pen- 
sioned or  admitted  into  a hospital 
established  especially  for  the  navy. 
On  the  other  hand,  their  work  was 
severe.  They  were  not  only  work- 
men, but  soldiers,  trained  to  the  use 
of  arms  and  the  strictest  discipline  ; 
their  leading  men,  foremen,  and  over- 
seers being  in  turn  their  sergeants, 
lieutenants,  and  captains.  The  go- 
vernment, in  all  working  details, 
was  in  the  hands  of  practical  men, 
chosen  from  the  workmen  them- 
selves, the  highest  of  whom,  with 
the  title  of  Grand  Admiral,  exercised 
superintendence  over  the  whole. 
But  the  supreme  command  was 
vested  in  the  Pro veditor- General, 
a noble  of  high  rank  and  distin- 
guished service,  either  as  com- 


mander afloat  or  as  statesman 
ashore.  It  was  a marked  pecu- 
liarity of  the  Venetian  constitution 
that  untried  men  could  not  hold 
any  important  office  ; their  public 
men  had  to  serve  a long  and  laborious 
apprenticeship  in  subordinate  posi- 
tions, before  they  were  considered 
qualified  to  take  any  prominent 
part  in  the  affairs  of  the  State  ; and 
amidst  a people  so  peculiarly  nautical 
few  could  mount  the  several  steps 
of  a long  career  without  obtaining 
an  insight  into  the  conduct  of  naval 
business. 

At  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury the  control  of  this  enormous 
establishment  was  found  to  be  be- 
yond the  power  of  one  man,  and 
two  assistants  were  appointed,  one 
as  proveditor  of  the  arsenal,  who 
had  more  especial  charge  of  the 
armoury  ; the  other  as  proveditor  of 
artillery,  whose  title  explains  itself. 
Contrary  to  Venetian  usage,  which 
limited  the  duration  of  public  office 
to  sixteen  months,  these  three  were 
appointed  for  a term  of  three  years, 
one  going  out  each  year  in  rotation, 
so  that  the  majority  of  the  three 
were  at  all  times  thoroughly  con- 
versant with  the  details  of  the  ad- 
ministration. For  the  office  of 
proveditor  was  altogether  adminis- 
trative ; the  Pro  veditor- General,  or 
the  three  in  council,  were  the  re- 
presentative and  mouthpiece  of  the 
State,  and  their  duties  may  fairly 
be  compared  to  those  of  our  Lords  of 
the  Admiralty  in  their  relation  to 
the  dockyards,  independent  of  their 
executive  authority  over  ships  or 
men  afloat.  The  Grand  Admiral, 
again,  corresponded  in  some  degree 
to  the  Admiral  Superintendent  of 
our  yards,  but  with  a much  more 
extensive  command,  which  included 
everything  relating  either  to  the 
building,  the  fitting  out,  or  the 
arming  of  ships  of  war.  His  office 
was  thus  one  of  very  great  import- 
ance and  of  corresponding  dignity. 


La  Vie  d'un  Patricien  de  Venise  au  Seizieme  Siecle,  par  Charles  Yriarte.  Paris,  1874. 
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In  an  age  of  aristocratic  exclusive- 
ness, his  privileges  were  almost  equal 
to  those  of  the  nobility,  and  on  oc- 
casions of  ceremony  he  wore  a simi- 
lar costume.  This  is  specially 
described  as  consisting  of  a robe  of 
red  satin,  over  which  was  a vest  that 
came  down  to  the  knees,  and  a cap 
of  violet  damask  with  a heavy-bul- 
lioned  gold  fringe.  At  State  in- 
spections of  the  arsenal  he  had  a 
post  of  honour ; when  distinguished 
foreigners  wished  to  see  over  the 
works,  he  was  their  official  guide; 
and  when,  on  Ascension  Day,  the 
Doge,  with  all  the  pomp  and 
splendour  of  rich  Venice,  went  out 
to  wed  the  Adriatic,  he  took  com- 
mand of  the  Bucentoro , the  galley  of 
State. 

The  material  power  of  the  Vene- 
tian Government  was  purely  naval ; 
the  provision  which  it  made  for 
military  service  on  shore  was  ex- 
tremely limited,  and  was  under  naval 
control.  Arms,  armour,  guns,  pow- 
der, all  munitions  of  war  were  manu- 
factured in  the  arsenal  under  the 
control  of  the  pro vedi tors,  and  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  Grand 
Admiral ; not  only  the  galleys  them- 
selves, but  all  their  fittings,  rope, 
iron  or  brass  work,  down  to  the 
smallest  nails ; nothing  was  too 
large  or  too  small.  Nothing  came 
into  the  yard  but  raw  material, 
timber,  hemp,  iron  or  copper,  and  all 
of  the  very  best  quality  ; the  timber 
was,  as  a rule,  kept  in  store  ten 
years  before  it  was  used  ; the  hemp 
was  specially  cultivated  in  the  pro- 
vinces on.  the  mainland  ; the  work- 
manship throughout  was  excellent ; 
their  ships  were  superior  to  those 
of  any  other  State,  their  galleys  were 
unrivalled,  and  their  rope  had  a 
distinct  reputation.  Their  cables 
were  so  good,  that  whilst  ships  of 
other  countries  were  provided  with 
six,  for  the  Venetian  four  were 
found  to  be  sufficient. 

The  superiority  of  work  done  in 
Government  yards,  by  Government 
workmen  and  under  efficient  Go- 


vernment superintendence,  has  been 
abundantly  proved  over  and  over 
again,  not  only  in  our  own  country, 
but  in  France  ; and  it  is  interesting 
to  compare  this  statement  of  the 
excellence  of  the  work  turned  out 
of  the  Venetian  arsenal,  with  the 
history  of  the  contract  or  political- 
party  work,  which  formed  such  a 
large  proportion  of  the  material 
strength  of  our  navy  through  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  through 
the  great  war.  When  we  remember 
that  our  men-of-war  were  for  a long 
time  models  of  clumsiness  and  in- 
elegance, that  our  best  ships  were 
Spanish  or  French  prizes,  that  for 
years  we  had  nothing  to  compare 
with  the  Princessa , Gibraltar,  Fou - 
droyant,  or  Canopus  ; when  we  re- 
member the  outrageous  scandals  that 
were  constantly  recurring,  and  the 
miserably  bad  supply  of  every  sort 
of  stores  and  provisions,  and  reflect 
that,  three  hundred  years  before, 
the  Venetians  had  shown  the  way 
to  excellence,  and  had  proved  the 
possibility  of  avoiding  such  failures, 
we  cannot  but  be  impressed  with 
the  idea  that  the  study  of  history 
and  historical  archaeology  has  a 
very  practical  interest,  not  only  to 
the  officer  or  administrator,  but  to 
the  average  tax-payer.  There  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
Venetians  were  more  scrupulously 
honest  than  other  people  ; and  when 
we  know  how,  in  our  own  service, 
at  different  times,  peculation  has 
been  looked  on  as  almost  a vested 
interest,  and  bribery  has  been  con- 
sidered alegitimate  source  of  income, 
we  cannot  but  admire  the  energy 
and  organisation  under  which  the 
Venetian  arsenal  in  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries  reached 
such  a pitch  of  perfection,  both  in 
workmanship  and  economy. 

The  strength  of  the  Venetian 
fleet  consisted  entirely,  as  I have 
already  said,  of  galleys.  These  were 
of  two  or  three  different  classes ; 
but,  in  the  respective  classes,  the 
several  galleys  closely  resembled 
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each  other:  they  were  built  on  a 
uniform  pattern,  so  that  the  various 
parts  of  each  were  exactly  similar. 
They  thus  could  be,  aud  were,  pre- 
pared and  stored  long  beforehand  ; 
and  thus,  when  the  public  service 
required,  a number  of  galleys  could 
spring  (as  it  were)  into  existence 
in  an  almost  incredibly  short  space 
of  time.  When  Henry  III.  of 
France  visited  Venice  in  1574,  a 
galley  was  entirely  built  whilst  the 
royal  party  was  at  dinner,  and  was 
launched,  ready  for  sea,  with  the 
crew  on  board,  as  the  guests  came 
out  of  the  dining-hall.  This,  of 
course,  was  very  exceptional ; but 
as  a matter  of  service,  on  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  Turkish  war  in  1570, 
the  arsenal  turned  the  galleys — 
vessels  of  about  400  tons  displace- 
ment— out  of  hand,  at  the  rate  of 
One  a day,  for  100  consecutive  days. 

We  have  no  exact  detail  of  the 
manner  in  which  these  galleys  were 
manned.  The  complement  on  a 
war  footing  was  about  400,  including 
100  soldiers,  60  sailors,  and  200  to 
250  men  for  the  oars.  In  early 
times,  the  oarsmen,  like  the  others, 
were  free  and  paid  ; but  in  the  six- 
teenth century  it  was  discovered 
that  by  the  use  of  long  oars,  with 
several  men  to  each  oar,  the  galleys 
could  be  advantageously  made  larger 
and  heavier ; the  work,  however, 
was  much  more  severe,  and  free 
men  would  not  undertake  it.  The 
practice  of  employing  slaves,  or 
forced  labour,  thus  gradually  came 
in,  and  by  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century  the  number  of  free  men  at 
the  oars  was  very  small.  But  it 
was,  at  all  times,  a difficulty  to  raise 
the  required  number  of  slaves. 
Prisoners  of  war,  Turks  more  espe- 
cially, were  freely  used ; criminals 
and  vagabonds  were  sent  to  the 
galleys — a cqnvenient  method  at 
once  of  disposing  of  the  convicts 
and  utilising  their  energy  : kidnap- 
ping was  evidently  not  unknown, 
when  there  was  a great  demand  for 
men,  as  in  time  of  war  ; and  that, 
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we  may  fairly  believe,  without  the 
slightest  reference  to  any  idea  of 
justice,  beyond  the  wants  of  the 
galleys.  Treaties  with  other  States, 
too,  made  their  vagabond  and  cri- 
minal population  available,  so  that, 
altogether,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 
a fouler  sink  of  iniquity,  vice,  crime, 
poverty,  and  misfortune,  than  the 
chain-gang  of  a galley.  To  keep 
such  a heterogeneous  crowd  in  order, 
to  prevent  them  escaping  and  to 
compel  them  to  labour,  a most 
severe  discipline  was  necessary — a 
discipline  that  became  proverbial  all 
over  Europe.  The  free  use  of  the 
whip  was  the  rule  ; other  punish- 
ments, such  as  branding,  cutting  off 
the  nose  or  ears,  and  flogging  with 
a rope’s  end,  were  not  uncommon  : 
but  death,  as  a punishment,  was 
exceptional ; the  poor  wretches 
were  too  valuable  to  be  killed  pur- 
posely, though  they  died  fast  from 
cruelty  and  disease.  It  is  indeed 
curious,  considering  their  great 
value  and  the  extreme  difficulty 
found  in  procuring  sufficient  num- 
bers, that  more  care  was  not  taken 
to  keep  them  alive,  not  as  a mea- 
sure of  humanity,  but  of  policy: 
this,  however,  does  not  seem  even 
to  have  dawned  on  administrators 
of  the  day,  and  the  slaves  were  ex- 
pended without  care  and  without 
scruple. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Turks, 
long  the  rivals,  and  ultimately  the 
destroyers  of  the  Venetian  strength, 
did  not,  amidst  all  their  barbarity, 
attempt  to  make  capital  out  of  the 
crimes  or  misfortunes  of  their 
countrymen ; they  disposed  of  their 
criminals,  for  the  most  part,  in  a 
more  summary  manner,  which  it  is 
the  custom  of  the  present  day  to 
call  brutal.  It  must  not  be  sup- 
posed, however,  that  their  conduct 
in  this  respect  was  dictated  by  any 
spirit  of  leniency.  Notwithstanding 
the  splendid  physique  of  many  of 
these  Orientals,  the  evidence  is  that 
they  could  not  stand  the  work  of 
the  galleys.  This  was  avowedly  the 
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reason  why  the  Christians  did  not 
nse  their  Mahometan  prisoners  much 
more  than  they  did,  and  probably 
guided  the  Turks  in  their  preference 
for  Christian  labour.  Of  all  the 
slaves,  says  Pantero  Pantera,  1 the 
Moors  are  the  most  able-bodied,  but 
they  are  untameable  savages,  always 
getting  up  rows  and  dangerous 
mutinies.  The  Turks  are  not  nearly 
so  good,  but  they  have  a much 
gentler  disposition ; and  the  negroes 
are  of  no  good  at  all,  for  they  fall 
into  a melancholic  condition,  and  die 
off.’  It  was  thus  that  in  the  cel  ebrated 
alliance  between  the  French  and 
Turks  in  1543,  the  French  king, 
the  chivalrous  Francis,  made  the 
Turkish  Admiral  a present  of  400 
convicts,  for  whom  he  had  no  use  ; 
and  in  his  savage  raid  down  the 
coast  of  Italy,  Barbarossa  carried 
off  the  inhabitants  by  thousands. 
His  galleys  were  so  crowded,  that  a 
horrible  pestilence  broke  out,  and  it 
is  said  that  upwards  of  10,000  pri- 
soners were  thrown  overboard,  dead 
or  dying,  before  the  fleet  got  back 
to  Constantinople. 

Independent,  however,  of  the  supe- 
riority of  the  Europeans  as  oars- 
men, their  employment  had  a cer- 
tain advantage  in  time  of  war : in 
the  hour  of  battle  their  chains  could 
be  taken  off,  and  in  close  conflict 
they  more  than  doubled  the  fighting 
power.  With  the  Venetians  this 
was  the  rule ; from  which  it  would 
appear  that  their  oarsmen,  slaves  as 
well  as  freemen,  were  mostly  of 
their  own  subjects : with  other 
nations,  having  Christian  prisoners 
of  war  in  the  chain-gang,  the  prac- 
tice was  more  exceptional,  and  could 
not  be  adopted  except  against  the 
Turks.  But  when  the  slaves  could 
be  trusted,  they  fought  desperately  ; 
in  addition  to  the  fierce  rapture  of 
the  combat,  all  the  more  delicious 
as  a relief  from  the  intolerable 
labour  of  the  oars,  they  could  always 
have  some  hope,  however  faint,  of 
earning  their  release  ; sometimes — 
as  at  Lepanto — it  was  formally  pro- 


mised to  them;  at  others,  a fortu- 
nate turn  was  always  possible.  In 
the  action  between  the  French  and 
Spanish  galleys  off’  Genoa  on  Sep- 
tember 1,  1638,  there  was  on  board 
one  of  the  French  vessels  an  ex- 
knight of  St.  John,  Antoine  Mar- 
guillet  by  name,  who,  for  some  un- 
recorded crime,  had  been  condemned 
to  servitude  for  life.  The  captain 
and  all  the  officers  being  killed,  this 
convict  took  the  command,  beat 
back  the  Spanish  boarders,  forcibly 
quelled  an  uprising  of  the  Neapo- 
litan part  of  the  chain-gang,  and 
brought  the  vessel,  honourably,  out 
of  the  battle.  For  this  service  he 
was  not  only  pardoned,  but  restored 
by  the  king  to  his  ‘good  fame, 
credit,  and  property.  ’ What  action 
the  Order  of  St.  John  took  is  not 
known. 

The  very  limited  extent  of  the 
true  Venetian  territory  necessarily 
rendered  the  manning  of  their  ships 
and  the  maintenance  of  their  armies 
a work  of  extreme  difficulty.  This, 
joined  to  the  ingenuity  and  me- 
chanical aptitude  fostered  by  com- 
merce and  manufacture,  led  them 
in  all  ages  to  supplement  numbers 
by  superior  skill ; and  they  took  as 
decided  a lead  in  the  arts  of  war 
as  in  those  of  peace.  They  were 
thus  amongst  the  first  systema- 
tically to  adopt  the  use  of  cannon, 
which  were  certainly  invented  early 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  although 
the  exact  date  may  be  considered 
doubtful.  The  first  accounts  of 
these,  as  present  in  open  battle,  are 
indeed  too  vague  to  carry  much 
weight,  but  there  is  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  their  forming  part  of  a 
siege  train  before  the  year  1350; 
and  Sir  Harry  Nicolas  has  consi- 
dered it  certain  that  c they  were 
used  at  the  siege  of  Cambray  in 
I38 9-’  Nevertheless,  putting  on 

one  side  the  terror  and  dismay  which 
the  noise  might  give  rise  to,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  they  did*  not 
become  really  effective  much  before 
1370’;  there  is  a very  distinct  men- 
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tion  of  them  in  the  war  between 
Venice  and  Padua  in  1376.  The 
weapon  is  thus  described  by  a con- 
temporary writer : ‘ It  is  a huge  in- 
strument of  iron,  having  a large 
opening  pierced  in  the  direction  of 
its  length ; into  this  they  put  a large 
stone  on  top  of  a black  powder  com- 
posed of  sulphur,  saltpetre,  and 
charcoal.  On  lighting  the  powder 
through  a small  hole,  the  stone  is 
projected  with  such  force  that  there 
is  no  wall  which  can  resist  it.’  A 
few  years  later,  at  the  defence  of 
Chioggia  against  the  Genoese,  in 
1380,  they  had  ‘bombarde,’  which 
seem  to  have  been  mortar-shaped 
guns,  throwing  stones  of  nearly 
200  lbs.  weight ; these,  however, 
could  only  be  discharged  once  in 
twenty-four  hours. 

Of  course,  these  early  guns  were 
of  very  rude  construction : the  suc- 
cessive improvements,  so  far  as  they 
can  be  traced,  originated  in  the 
north  of  Italy,  and  Venice  certainly 
had  a large  share  in  bringing  them 
into  the  practice  of  war.  The  bro- 
thers Alberghetti,  celebrated  at  first 
as  artists  in  metal,  to  whose  skill 
we  owe  those  beautiful  fountains  in 
the  Court  of  the  Ducal  Palace 
which  still  delight  the  eye  of  the 
traveller,  were  induced  to  turn  their 
attention  to  the  casting  of  guns ; 
and  the  introduction  of  boring 
machines  is  attributed  to  them. 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  also,  whose  fame 
as  an  engineer  is  less  than  as  a 
painter  only  in  so  far  as  his  works 
were  of  a less  popular  nature,  de- 
vised several  improvements  in  the 
manufacture  and  management  of 
artillery,  which  were  easily  reduced 
to  practice  by  the  Venetian  work- 
men ; and  although  he  himself  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  in  the  imme- 
diate service  of  the  Venetian  Go- 
vernment, still,  as  his  plans  became 
known,  and  his  treatise  on  gunnery 
— probably  the  first  scientific  work 
on  the  subject — was  published,  he 


was  really  and  effectively  in  the 
service  of  every  Government  whose 
officers  had  the  brains  to  understand 
his  teachings,  or  whose  workmen 
had  the  hands  to  execute  them ; in 
which  category  the  Venetians  were 
pre-eminently  included. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century  they  introduced  what  must 
be  considered  as  a primitive  form  of 
howitzer,  for  firing  grape.  It  is 
described  by  Graziani 2 as  a sort  of 
cask  of  very  thick  wood,  barely  a 
cubit  in  length,  and  of  about  the 
same  bore  as  a mortar : it  must 
thus  have  been,  inside,  about  the 
size  of  a nine- gallon  beer  barrel. 
This  was  loaded  with  leaden  balls, 
and  stones  as  large  as  an  egg, 
and  is  said  to  have  done  good  ser- 
vice in  the  battle  of  Lepanto  ; * on 
board  those  ships  on  which  this 
horrible  hail  fell  it  made  terrible 
havoc.’ 

The  exercise  of  the  guns  seems 
to  have  called  for  no  less  attention 
than  their  construction.  The  towns- 
men, enrolled  as  militia,  as  well  as 
the  artillerymen,  were  regularly 
drilled,  and  two  or  three  times  a 
week  were  practised  in  firing  at  a 
mark : whoever  gained  the  prize 
for  firing  three  times  in  a year,  re- 
ceived a pension  for  life,  equivalent 
to  about  61.  of  our  money.  Surely 
in  this  record  we  have  the  bitterest 
satire  on  the  custom  so  long  pre- 
vailing, both  in  our  service  and  in 
the  French,  of  casting  the  guns 
loose  for  exercise  only  in  time  of 
action.  Admiral  Jurien,  the  father 
of  the  present  Admiral  de  la 
Graviere,  describes  the  seamen  of- 
his  early  days  as  spending  the 
greater  part  of  their  time,  whilst  in 
harbour,  in  playing  prison-bars ; 
and  we  may  painfully  remember 
that  the  Java  had  never  attempted 
to  exercise  her  guns  till  the  day  of 
her  capture,  and  that  Captain  Broke, 
of  the  Shannon , was  looked  on  as 
an  outrageous  radical  for  instituting 


2 Antonii  Mar'ue  Graticini  de  Bello  Cyprio  Lihri  Quinque.  Eoma,  1624. 
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a regular  system  of  General  Quar- 
ters. 

Cueva,  the  Spanish  envoy,  writing 
in  1603,  says  that  some  little  time 
before  there  had  been  in  the  arsenal 
1 16  galleys,  equipped  and  ready  for 
service ; and  that  then,  exclusive 
of  ships  in  commission,  there  were 
stores  sufficient  to  equip  150  vessels, 
and  to  arm  200,000  men.  M.  Yriarte 
considers  that  this  last  number  is 
much  exaggerated,  for  the  Vene- 
tian army  for  land  service  rarely 
exceeded  25,000  men,  and  in  time 
of  war  was  made  up  of  hired 
foreigners,  mostly  Swiss.  But  the 
number  is  not  particularised  as  be- 
longing to  men  for  the  land  ser- 
vice. Of  all  classes,  slaves  included, 
who  were  armed  in  time  of  battle, 
200  galleys  would  be  manned  by 
about  80,000  men;  so  that  the  Ve- 
netian force  under  arms  might  be 
properly  estimated  at  100,000;  and 
at  Lepanto  they  had  more  than 
40,000  actually  engaged.  Making 
a provision  for  waste  and  loss,  and 
arming  new  levies,  200,000  does 
not  seem  an  excessive  number. 
The  same  writer,  Cueva,  reports 
that  there  were  in  store  800  pieces 
of  artillery,  besides  1,000  more,  of 
large  calibre,  which  were  on  board 
40  galleys  and  20  galleasses.  These 
galleasses  were  an  invention  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  a combination  of 
ship  and  galley,  moved  by  oars  and 
sails  : as  compared  to  other  vessels 
of  war  in  the  Mediterranean,  they 
were  floating  batteries,  carrying  40 
or  50  guns,  and  of  solid,  in  that 
age  almost  shot-proof,  construction ; 
but  they  were  dull  sailers,  too  heavy 
to  row,  and  though  from  their  size, 
strength,  armament,  and  number 
of  men,  far  superior  to  galleys  in 
direct  fight,  they  were  so  slow  that 
hostile  galleys  had  it  quite  at  their 
option  whether  they  would  engage 
or  not. 

How  suddenly  and  decidedly  the 
might  of  Venice  perished,  appears 
from  the  report  of  St.  Didier,  in 
1680,  according  to  which  the  num- 
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ber  of  workmen  in  the  arsenal  was 
500,  which  it  was  estimated  could, 
in  time  of  war,  be  increased  to 
2,000.  A few  years  later  Addison 
says  : ‘ The  Venetians  pretend  they 
could  set  out,  in  case  of  great 
necessity,  30  men  of  war,  100  gal- 
leys, and  10  galleasses;’  and  later 
still,  towards  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  Venetian 
navy  was  reduced  to  a nominal 
force  of  20  ships,  16  galleys,  and 
two  galleasses,  none  of  which  were, 
probably,  to  be  considered  efficient. 

With  these  miserable  remains  of 
a great  power  we  are  not,  however, 
now  concerned.  Throughout  the 
sixteenth  century  the  navy  of  Venice 
was,  not  only  in  numbers  but  in 
equipment,  far  superior  to  that  of 
any  other  Christian  State  in  the 
Mediterranean.  Into  the  open  ocean 
their  ships  never  came  ; their  com- 
merce beyond  the  Straits  was  in- 
significant, and  their  men- of- war 
unfitted  for  the  boisterous  western 
seas:  there  is  thus  no  comparison 
between  the  organised  might  of 
Venice,  and  the  rude,  almost  in- 
stinctive, development  of  the  navy 
of  England.  Each  adapted  itself  to 
the  peculiar  circumstances  which 
called  it  into  being,  each  repeatedly 
proved  itself  competent  to  perform 
its  own  duties,  and  we  may  fairly 
believe  that  each  would  have  failed 
had  an  exchange  of  duties  been 
possible.  We  may  fairly  doubt  the 
capability  of  the  whole  Venetian 
navy  to  have  withstood,  in  our 
stormy  seas,  a gathering  such  as  the 
Spanish  Armada;  we  may  equally 
doubt  whether  the  English  ships  of 
that  day  could  have  obtained  any 
marked  success  against  the  Turkish 
galleys  in  the  land-locked  waters 
between  Cephalonia  and  the  main- 
land. Speculations  on  such  a 
subject  would  be  altogether  idle, 
as,  indeed,  are  most  of  those  which 
are  based  on  unacted  chapters  of 
history;  but  it  is,  perhaps,  legiti- 
mate, in  speaking  of  the  might  of 
Venice  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
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centuries,  to  pause  for  a moment 
on  the  possibilities  which  hung  over 
Eastern  Europe  previous  to  the  in- 
road of  the  Turks.  When  we  con- 
sider that  even  against  these  nu- 
merous warlike  and  powerful  foes, 
Venice  held  for  centuries  the  islands 
of  the  Archipelago  and  Levant,  the 
Morea,  and  parts  of  the  mainland, 
it  is  a reasonable  conjecture  that, 
had  the  Eastern  Empire  not  been 
crushed  out  by  the  Ottoman  in- 
vaders, it  might  have  been  absorbed 
by  the  grasping^policy  of  the  Ve- 
netians, 1 marked,  \ says  Gibbon, 
‘ by  the  avarice  of  a trading  and 
the  insolence  of  a maritime  power;’ 
the  discipline  and  organisation,  nur- 
tured within  the  narrow  boundaries 
of  the  lagoon,  might  have  developed 
into  majesty  and  strength  on  the 
shores  of  the  Bosphorus,  or  aUiid 
the  old  glories  of  the  Peirseus. 

As  it  was,  however,  the  greatness 
of  Venice  slowly  succumbed  to  the 
might  of  her  powerful  neighbour, 
against  whom  her  failing  commerce 
rendered  her  less  and  less  able  to 
contend.  This  fact,  indeed,  she 
early  realised,  and  during  the  six- 
teenth century  her  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  the  Turks  were  excessively 
guarded.  For  more  than  thirty  years 
peace  was  maintained,  but  in  the 
disturbed  state  of  Europe  it  was 
difficult  to  avoid  giving  or  taking 
offence,  and  disputes  arose  which 
came  to  a climax  in  the  year  1536. 
The  death  of  the  vizir,  Ibrahim,  a 
native  of  Venetian  territory,  who 
had  long  supported  Venetian  inter- 
ests, permitted  the  Viceroy  of  Algiers, 
Khair-ed-din,  better  known  to  Eu- 
ropeans as  Barbarossa,  to  arrive  at 
a prominent  place  in  the  Turkish 
Council;  and  the  voice  of  the  old 
corsair  was  for  war. 

Khair-ed-din,  then  of  an  advanced 
age,  would  appear  to  have  been  one 
of  those  remarkable  men  to  whom 
years  bring  experience',  without 
taking  away  the  fire  of  youthful 
courage.  About  his  birth  there  is 
some  doubt ; he  is  differently  spoken 


of  as  a French  renegade  of  good 
family,  as  the  son  of  a potter  of 
Lesbos,  and  as  the  son  of  a Turkish 
settler  of  Mitylene ; this  last,  on  the 
authority  of  Hadji  Khalifeh,  which 
is  accepted  by  Hammer,  I am  in- 
clined to  follow ; but,  whatever  his 
origin,  it  is  certain  that,  while  still 
comparatively  young,  he  raised 
himself  to  power  as  a leader  of  in- 
dependent cruisers ; and,  having 
seized  on  the  Government  of  Algiers 
and  Tunis,  put  himself  under  the 
protection  of  Solyman,  and  was 
declared  commander-in-chief  of 
the  Turkish  navy.  The  exiled 
ruler  of  Tunis,  Muley-Hassan,  sought 
assistance  from  Charles  V.,  who 
being,  just  at  that  time,  at  peace 
with  Francis,  was  prepared  to  make 
a little  political  capital  out  of  a 
pseudo-religious  war  against  the 
Moor.  Barbarossa  was  expelled 
from  his  conquest,  and  devoted 
himself  with  increased  zeal  to  the 
interests  of  his  sovereign.  It  was 
shortly  after  this  that  the  Venetian 
war  broke  out,  and  in  May,  1537, 
Barbarossa,  with  a powerful  fleet, 
was  sent  into  the  Adriatic. 

Andrea  Doria  was  then  in  com- 
mand of  the  Imperial  force  destined 
to  act  with  the  Venetians,  and 
opened  the  campaign  by  seizing  on 
twelve  Turkish  galleys,  which 
happened  to  be  cruising  as  a de- 
tached or  independent  squadron : 
the  crews  were  killed  or  thrown 
overboard,  and  Doria,  hearing  of 
Barbarossa’s  approach,  retired,  with 
his  prizes,  to  Messina.  The  sea 
being  thus  open,  the  Turks  landed 
in  force  on  the  island  of  Corfu, 
ravaged  the  country,  and  laid  siege 
to  the  citadel.  The  Venetian  ar- 
tillery was,  however,  served  with 
an  excellence  which,  in  those  days, 
seemed  almost  miraculous.  It 
struck  terror  into  the  enemy.  Two 
galleys  were  sunk  by  one  shot; 
another  killed  four  men  in  the 
trenches ; and  the  Turks,  who  cer- 
tainly cannot,  as  a rule,  be  charged 
with  fickleness  in  their  attacks,  and 
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who,  at  Malta,  some  thirty  years 
later,  showed  an  obstinacy  verging  - 
on  rashness,  hastily  relinquished  the 
undertaking,  revenging  themselves 
by  burning  Butrinto  and  laying 
waste  Paxo. 

They  then  returned  to  Constanti- 
nople ; and  Barbar  ossa,  after  refitting, 
led  them  against  the  V enetian  Islands 
of  the  Archipelago.  Naxos  alone, 
by  timely  submission,  was  allowed 
to  become  tributary ; the  others 
were  annexed  to  the  Turkish  Empire. 
The  greater  part  of  the  following 
summer  was  spent  in  consolidating 
the  conquests,  and  in  ravaging 
Candia;  but  towards  the  end  of 
September,  hearing  that  the  allies 
were  preparing  to  attack  Prevesa, 
Barbarossa  sailed  to  its  relief.  With 
a fleet  of  1 2 2 galleys,  he  arrived  in 
the  Gulf  of  Arta  just  as  Doria  ap- 
peared outside. 

The  Christian  fleet,  consisting  of 
81  Venetian,  36  Roman,  and  50 
Spanish  galleys,  was  much  superior 
in  numbers  to  the  Turkish ; but, 
notwithstanding  this,  Barbarossa 
had  such  confidence  in  himself  and 
his  followers,  or  possibly  such  in- 
sight into  Spanish  policy  and 
Doria’s  intentions,  that  he  went  out 
of  the  gulf,  and  formed  in  line-of. 
battle  abreast.  Doria  declined  the 
offered  battle,  and  drew  back  to 
Santa  Maura ; but  the  next  day  be- 
ing urged  by  his  colleagues,  and 
especially  by  Capello,  the  Venetian 
Admiral,  he  unwillingly  resolved  to 
engage.  The  cause  of  his  hesitation 
is  variously  stated : on  one  side,  ac- 
cusations of  intrigue  with  Barba- 
rossa were  freely  circulated ; on  the 
other,  it  was  said  that  his  troops 
were  newly  raised  and  ill-disci- 
plined, without  union  or  concord. 
The  fact  would  appear  to  be  that 
his  instructions  from  the  Imperial 
Government  did  not  warrant  him 
in  an  aggressive  strategy ; and 
though  willing  to  support  the  Vene- 
tians in  appearance,  and  to  attack 


weakly  defended  towns  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  Emperor,  he  had  no 
intention  of  risking  the  Imperial 
fleet  in  a hazardous  conflict  against 
the  most  renowned  admiral  of  the 
day.  Being,  then,  unable  to  pursue 
this  ambiguous  policy  in  its  entirety, 
and  being  forced  to  make  a show  of 
readiness  to  fight  (September  28, 
1538),  he  arrayed  his  line,  massing 
the  galleasses  (their  number  is  not 
stated)  in  front  of  the  centre,  trust- 
ing that  their  heavy  fire  would 
break,  or  at  any  rate  disorder,  the 
attack  of  the  Turks.  Barbarossa 
was,  however,  quite  sensible  of  the 
terrible  power,  for  resistance,  of 
these  huge  vessels  ; he  accordingly 
avoided  them.  So  far  as  we  can 
understand  the  old  accounts,  in 
which  superstition,  religious  frenzy, 
national  hatred,  and  personal  jea- 
lousy form  a most  confused  mass  of 
contradictory  statements,  he  charg- 
ed the  two  wings  of  the  allied  fleet 
with  his  whole  force,  which  must 
thus  have  come  into  action  obliquely, 
or  in  a sort  of  irregular  echelon. 
The  Christians  had  expected  great 
things  from  the  galleasses  in  front  of 
their  line  ; their  expectations  were 
disappointed,  and  they  themselves 
correspondingly  dismayed.  The  at- 
tack was  in  a measure  a surprise, 
and  the  preponderance  of  force 
which  was  brought  against  the 
wings  completed  the  effect:  the 
allies  retired  in  confusion,  with 
the  loss  of  two  galleys  (Venetian) 
blown  up,  and  four  (1  Venetian, 
1 Roman,  and  2 Spanish)  taken. 
Night  closed  in,  and  in  the  darkness, 
with  their  lights  extinguished,  they 
escaped  to  Corfu ; from  which  cir- 
cumstance we  are  perhaps  justified 
in  concluding  that  the  lines  of 
battle  stretched  north  and  south,  or 
nearly  so,  and  that'  the  Turkish 
attack  fell  principally  on  the  south- 
ern or  right  wing  of  the  Chris- 
tians, which  was  possibly  doubled 
on,  and  taken  in  flank  and  rear.3 


3 This  battle,  fought,  it  would  appear,  on  exactly  the  same  waters  as  the  battle  of 
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Having  followed  his  defeated  foe 
for  some  distance,  Barbarossa  put 
into  Paxo,  whence,  after  a short 
stay,  as  the  season  was  far  advanced, 
he  returned  to  the  Gulf  of  Arta. 
Hearing  there  that  the  Christians 
were  meditating  an  attack  on  Castel 
Nuovo,  he  sailed  for  its  defence  ; but 
meeting  with  a furious  winter  gale, 
against  which  his  fair  weather  gal- 
leys were  helpless,  he  suffered  very 
great  loss.  With  difficulty  he  got 
the  shattered  remains  of  about  half 
his  fleet  into  the  Gulf  of  Avlona. 
The  Christian  counsels  were  bitterly 
divided.  Capello  was  anxious  that 
they  should  seek  out  the  disabled 
fleet  of  the  Turks  ; but  Doria  posi- 
tively refused  to  do  so,  and  the 
splendid  opportunity  passed  away. 

The  Venetians  were  naturally  dis- 
gusted with  the  state  of  things, 
and  still  more  so  when,  after  the 
capture  of  Castel  Nuovo,  it  was  for- 
mally taken  possession  of  in  the  Em- 
peror’s name,  and  garrisoned  by  the 
Spaniards.  They  felt  that  they  had 
been  dragged  into  a costly  war  with 
an  enemy  most  dangerous  to  them, 
to  serve  the  purposes  of  an  ally 
who  meant  to  use  their  fleet  simply 
as  an  instrument  of  his  own  ■ am- 
bition, and  to  carry  on  the  war 
without  reference  to  their  advantage, 
or  even  to  their  necessities.  They 
resolved  to  have  as  little  care  for 
his  interests  as  he  was  showing  for 
theirs,  and  in  1539  opened  negotia- 
tions with  the  Sultan.  Peace  was 
not,  however,  concluded  till  the  fol- 
lowing year,  when  not  only  was 
possession  of  the  islands,  which 
Barbarossa  had  taken,  confirmed  to 
the  Turks,  but  the  strongholds  of 
Nauplia  and  Monemvasia  (Napoli 
di  Romania  and  Napoli  diMalvasia), 
which  had  not  been  taken,  were 
ceded  to  them.  Venice  further 
agreed  to  pay  an  indemnity  of 


300,000  ducats,  and  on  these 
terms  the  treaty  was  finally  ratified 
in  the  course  of  1541.  The  neces- 
sity of  submitting  to  such  terms 
rendered  the  Venetians  very  bitter 
against  the  Spaniards,  whose  selfish 
alliance  had  caused  them  such 
losses  ; the  Spaniards,  on  the  other 
hand,  having  at  that  time  the  ear 
of  Europe,  loudly  complained  of  the 
Venetian  perfidy  in  thus  making 
peace  with  the  infidel ; and  to  this 
day  it  is  the  fashion  to  speak  of  the 
Venetians  as  having  basely  deserted 
their  allies,  who  had  undertaken 
the  war  solely  in  the  interests  of 
Christianity.  The  real  origin  of 
the  struggle,  springing  out  of  the 
war  between  Spain  and  France,  has 
been  lost  sight  of ; and  the  peculiar 
danger  to  which  the  Venetians  were 
exposed  by  their  very  close  proxi- 
mity to  the  Turks,  into  whose 
dominions  their  outlying  possessions 
intruded,  has  not  been  taken  into 
account.  The  treaty  was  certainly 
not  glorious  for  the  Venetians  ; but, 
threatened  as  they  were  with  the 
loss  of  everything,  it  was  not  con- 
sidered by  their  Council,  a body  of 
the  acutest  diplomatists  in  Europe, 
as  specially  unfavourable. 

It  may  easily  be  understood,  how- 
ever, that  the  peace  brought  with 
it  no  forgetfulness  of  wrongs,  no 
feelings  of  international  friendship 
or  alliance.  The  Turks  and  the 
Venetians  were  too  near  neighbours, 
and  their  commercial  interests  were 
too  opposite  ; their  trading  enter- 
prises too  often  clashed,  and  their 
galleys,  cruising  in  the  same  seas, 
were  at  all  times  apt  to  meet  as 
enemies.  The  Turks,  too,  were 
essentially  a warlike  and  conquering 
people,  and  the  Venetian  territories 
were  their  destined  prey.  The 
Venetians,  thus,  though  compelled 
by  their  relative  weakness  to  sue 


Actium,  is  described  with  neatness  and  unwonted  truth  in  Capellp’s  epitaph,  which  is,  I 
believe,  still  legible  in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Formosa,  at  Venice:  ‘In  Ambracio 
sinu  Barbarossam  Ottomanicse  classis  ducem  ad  internetionem  deleturus,  nisi  fata 
christianis  adversa  vetuissent.’ 
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for  peace,  did  so  in  all  bitterness  of 
spirit ; and  their  enemy,  in  granting 
it,  but  collected  his  strength  for 
fresh  conquest.  Political  necessity 
thus  gave  the  post  of  ambassador 
at  Constantinople  exceptional  dis- 
tinction, and  he  was  probably  the 
only  high  officer  of  State  who  was 
really  paid  for  his  services.  He 
was,  besides,  liberally  provided  with 
funds  to  keep  in  his  interest  as  many 
of  the  Turkish  ministers  as  were 
accessible  to  bribery.  Cueva,  the 
Spanish  ambassador,  already  re- 
ferred to,  wrote  : ‘ This  money 

assures  him  of  the  protection  of  the 
Grand  Vizir,  which  is  not  to  be 
gained  by  the  measures  adopted  in 
other  courts.  Careful  and  exact  as 
the  Venetians  are  in  all  other  matters 
of  expense,  they  are  lavish  and  trust- 
ing to  excess  in  this,  from  which 
they  derive  great  benefit.  If  by 
chance  the  Vizir  should  be  found 
incorruptible,  they  intrigue  against 
him,  so  as  to  have  him  superseded 
by  one  who  is  favourable  to  them. 
The  ambassador’s  money  penetrates 
everywhere,  even  into  the  seraglio, 
and  he  himself,  it  is  said,  is  admitted 
to  the  presence  of  the  Sultanas  ; so 
that  the  Venetians  are  persuaded 
that  they  can  upset  any  plan  which 
the  Divan  may  have  formed.’  This 
was  written  early  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  is  valuable  as  contem- 
porary evidence  as  to  the  standing 
of  the  ambassador,  and  the  import- 
ance which,  in  popular  opinion,  at- 
tached to  his  intrigues  : this,  how- 
ever, would  seem  to  have  been  much 
overrated,  and  his  influence  clearly 
failed  when  any  additional  cause  of 
enmity  arose,  or  a favourable  oppor- 
tunity for  aggression  offered  itself. 

After  some  years  of  such  peace, 
disagreement  again  sprang  up  in 
consequence  of  the  evil  doings  of 
the  Uscocchi,  a piratical  tribe,  who, 
being  driven  by  the  Turks  out  of 
Albania,  had  established  themselves 
in  the  islands  of  the  Gulf  of  Quar- 
nero,  from  whence  they  cruised  in 
the  Adriatic,  and  waged  war  against 


the  Turkish  coasting  trade.  The 
Turks  were  prepared  to  hold  the 
Venetians  responsible  for  the  mis- 
deeds of  these  corsairs  who  sheltered 
in  Venetian  waters;  and  to  avoid 
the  threatened  danger,  the  Vene- 
tians undertook  to  destroy  them. 
In  one  of  these  cruises,  their 
squadron  attacked  a Turkish  galley, 
possibly  by  mistake ; carried  her 
by  boarding,  and  killed  all  her  crew. 
This  was  an  injury  which  could  not 
be  passed  over  ; Solyman  demanded 
and  obtained  heavy  compensation. 

In  1566,  Selim  II.  succeeded  to 
the  throne : a man  of  depraved 
habits  and  inferior  abilities,  but 
eager  to  emulate  the  renown  of  his 
great  father.  The  grievance  of  the 
Uscocchi  was  renewed ; to  which 
was  now  added  a complaint  that 
the  strongholds  of  Cyprus  were  a 
standing  menace  to  the  coast  of 
Syria,  and  a danger  to  the  Turkish 
fleets. 

Such  was  the  disturbed  state  of 
the  relations  between  the  two  Go- 
vernments, when  during  the  night 
of  September  12,  1569,  a fire  broke 
out  in  the  Venetian  arsenal.  The 
flames  spread  rapidly,  and  extended 
to  a powder  magazine,  which,  as  it 
blew  up,  caused  very  great  damage. 
The  wall  and  fortifications  of  the 
arsenal  were  thrown  down,  and  the 
churches  and  houses  all  around 
were  reduced  to  a mass  of  ruins. 
We  have  so  recently  had  an  exam- 
ple, on  a comparatively  small  scale, 
of  the  damage  caused  by  an  explo- 
sion in  a crowded  neighbourhood, 
that  we  can  the  more  easily 
understand  the  terrible  destruction 
wrought  on  this  occasion.  But  the 
loss  in  the  arsenal  was  trifling  as 
compared  with  what  might  have 
been  expected;  four  galleys  only 
were  burnt.  The  report  of  the 
explosion  was  heard  at  a distance  of 
thirty  miles  ; the  fame  of  it  spread 
all  over  Europe.  At  Constantinople 
it  was  told  how  the  arsenal  of  Venice 
was  in  ruins,  and  her  navy  in  ashes  ; 
and  the  Turks,  scorning  further 
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diplomacy  with  a helpless  enemy, 
pushed  on  the  equipment  of  their 
fleet  with  redoubled  vigour,  and  de- 
spatched an  ultimatum,  demanding 
the  surrender  of  Cyprus. 

The  danger  of  the  Venetians  was 
extreme ; but  war  was  forced  on 
them  and  they  accepted  it,  not  in- 
deed with  the  light  heart  that  has 
already  become  proverbial,  but  with 
dignity  and  courage.  In  a senate 
of  216,  the  Turkish  demands  were 
almost  unanimously  refused ; four 
votes  only  were  registered  for 
peace  at  any  price  ; and  Cyprus,  the 
mythological  home  of  Venus  and 
Love,  but  historically  devoted  rather 
to  tyranny  and  outrage,  was  once 
again  the  birthplace  of  a most  fierce 
and  bloody  war. 

The  Turkish  fleet,  with  a numer- 
ous convoy  of  troopers  and  store 
ships,  sailed  from  Constantinople, 
through  the  spring  of  1570,  in  three 
separate  detachments,  numbering 
collectively  360  vessels,  126  of  which 
were  galleys.  After  many  delays, 
they  reached  Cyprus  in  July,  and 
shortly  afterwards  laid  siege  to  Nico- 
sia (Lefkosia),  the  capital  of  the 
island.  It  was  taken  by  assault  on 
September  9,  and  the  inhabitants 
massacred,  with  but  little  regard  to 
age  or  sex : 20,000  are  said  to  have 
been  killed  and  2,000  reserved  as 
slaves.  The  sack  continued  for 
eight  days  ; but  the  most  valuable 
of  the  booty  was  lost : a number  of 
young  women  of  noble  family  had 
been  placed  on  board  the  ships  in 
which  it  was  stored;  preferring  death 
to  the  fate  which  awaited  them  at 
Constantinople,  they  set  fire  to  the 
ships,  and  by  the  same  explosion 
baulked  the  avarice  and  the  lust  of 
their  captors. 

On  September  18,  Mustapha, 
the  Turkish  commander-in-chief, 
moved  on  to  Famagosta  ; but  the 
departure  of  the  galleys  and  the 
lateness  of  the  season  prevented  him 


from  pushing  on  the  siege  of  that 
place  with  vigour.  Throughout  the 
winter,  he  confined  himself  to  keep- 
ing up  the  blockade  of  the  town, 
though  not  so  strictly  as  to  prevent 
a squadron  of  twelve  galleys  throw- 
ing in  an  addition  to  the  gar- 
rison of  1,600  men.  On  April  16, 
1571,  he  commenced  the  more 
active  measures  of  the  siege, 
which  the  town,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Marc- Antonio  Bragadino, 
courageously  resisted.  Provisions 
began  to  run  short,  and  Bragadino, 
urged  by  necessity,  turned  8,000 
of  the  non-combatant  inhabitants 
out  of  the  town.  With  a gene- 
rosity very  foreign  to  his  usual 
character,  Mustapha  allowed  them 
to  pass  through  his  lines.  He  made 
amends  to  his  conscience  for  his 
unwonted  clemency,  by  murdering 
or  condemning  to  the  galleys  all  the 
prisoners,  when,  a few  weeks  later 
(August  1),  the  garrison,  reduced 
by  famine,  capitulated  on  fair  and 
honourable  terms,  only  to  find  them- 
selves at  the  mercy  of  a false  and 
ruthless  savage.  Bragadino,  whose 
heroic  defence  entitled  him  to  every 
honour  which  a noble  enemy  could 
pay,  was  put  to  death  after  the  most 
atrocious  and  cold-blooded  tortures. 
His  skin,  stuffed  with  hay,  was  ex- 
posed to  insult  in  the  camp,  and 
sent  to  Constantinople  as  a horrible 
trophy  of  victory.  The  conduct  of 
Mustapha  is  far  beyond  any  at- 
tempt at  palliation ; but  when  we 
consider  that  this  was  the  year 
before  the  execrable  perfidy  of  St. 
Bartholomew’s  Hay,  and  sixty  years 
before  the  ‘ Blutbad  ’ of  Magde- 
burg, we  may  at  least  say  that  the 
Turks  do  not  stand  alone  ; that  other 
creeds  besides  that  of  Mahomet 
have  passed  through  a baptism  of 
blood. 

The  conduct  of  the  Venetians,4 
meantime,  in  leaving  Famagosta  to 
its  fate,  eighteen  months  after  the 


4 Marcantonio  Colonna  alia  Battaglia  di  Levant 0,  per  il  P.  Alberto  Gruglielmotti. 
Firenze,  1862. 
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declaration  of  war,  lias  been  severely 
blamed;  and  it  certainly  does,  at 
first  sight,  seem  extraordinary  that 
a State  which  conld  fit  out  a fleet 
of  150  or  200  galleysi  in  a high 
state  of  efficiency,  should  allow  the 
enemy,  with  a fleet  of  only  120 
galleys,  to  keep  the  command  of  the 
Levant,  and  to  carry  on  operations 
against  their  island  strongholds. 
But  the  enormity  of  the  apparent 
fault  is  sufficient  to  suggest  that 
able  diplomatists  and  experienced 
leaders,  such  as  abounded  amongst 
the  Venetians,  are  not  likely  to 
have  been  guilty  of  it;  that  their 
power  must,  in  some  way,  have 
been  crippled ; and  that  they  did 
not  relieve  Cyprus  because  they 
were  unable  to  do  so.  It  is  neces- 
sary, therefore,  in  attempting  a 
solution  of  this  problem,  to  exa- 
mine into  the  position  of  Venice 
with  regard  to  other  States ; and 
we  find  that  Spain  had,  at  that  time, 
absorbed  almost  the  whole  of  Italy. 
With  the  exception  of  Venice, 
Rome  alone  preserved  her  indepen- 
dence ; and  Rome  might  be  held 
too  sacred  for  ambition’s  clutch. 
Venice  had  no  such  safeguard;  her 
security  depended  on  the  arm  of 
flesh,  and  on  the  strength  of  her 
fleet.  She  was  thus,  at  the  out- 
break of  the  war  in  1570,  situated 
between  two  enemies,  and  the  ques- 
tion might  well  be  debated  whether 
the  avowed  or  the  secret  foe  was 
the  most  dangerous.  The  efforts 
of  the  Turks  were  against  her  out- 
lying provinces;  the  Spaniards,  if 
they  got  the  opportunity,  would 
strike  at  her  home  territory,  and  at 
her  national  existence. 

It  was  thus  that  the  Venetians 
could  not  venture  into  active  war 
against  the  Turks  until  they  had 
assurance  against  the  Spaniards  ; 
and  the  only  assurance  which  they 
would  trust  to  was  the  distinct  un- 
dertaking of  Spain  to  assist  them. 
This  understanding  Spain  would 
not  give.  Rome,  in  the  alleged 
interests  of  Christianity,  attempted 
to  establish  a league  amongst  the 


' great  European  powers  ; but  it  was 
correctly  understood  that  the  quarrel 
was  between  the  Turks  and  the 
Venetians,  not  between  the  Maho- 
metans and  the  Christians ; and 
Christianity,  as  such,  refused  to 
meddle  in  the  affair.  Philip  alone, 
a hypocritical  bigot  and  a false- 
hearted statesman,  was  anxious  to 
cheat  his  religion  as  well  as  his 
neighbours : he  declared  himself 
ready  to  enter  on  the  crusade  which 
the  Pope  was  preaching ; but  it  is 
perfectly  certain  that  the  fleet 
which,  after  many  days,  he  sent, 
under  Gian- Andrea  Doria,  to  join 
the  Venetians  and  Romans  in  Suda 
Bay,  was  a mere  pretence,  and  that 
Doria  had  secret  orders  to  prevent 
any  enterprise  against  the  Turks. 
It  was  evident  that  the  Venetians, 
fettered  by  the  alliance,  would  have 
difficulty  in  opening  the  campaign 
without  the  Spaniards,  and  that 
the  loss  they  might  sustain  in 
Cyprus  must,  by  weakening  them, 
relatively  strengthen  the  Spanish 
cause,  and  serve  the  Spanish  in- 
terest. 

Looking  down  on  the  past  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  result,  and  free 
from  the  passions  and  prejudices  of 
the  age,  we  may  doubt  whether  the 
Venetians  would  not  have  acted 
more  wisely  in  trusting  to  their 
own  unaided  exertions,  and  in  con- 
tenting themselves  with  Spanish 
forbearance,  secured  by  the  reli- 
gious character  which  Philip  would 
have  been  loth  to  forfeit.  But  they 
were  too  much  alarmed ; they 
quailed  before  the  great  and  visible 
power  which  was  opposed  to  them,, 
and  the  grasping  ambition  which 
was  secretly  threatening  them  ; they 
were  determined  to  consolidate  their 
alliance,  and  failing  in  doing  so — 
as  was  clearly  foreshadowed  by  the 
wretched  squabbles  which  occupied 
the  summer  of  1570  — they  at- 
tempted to  open  negotiations  at 
Constantinople. 

It  was  in  this  unsatisfactory  spirit 
that  the  celebrated  league  between 
Spain,  Rome,  and  Venice  was  finally 
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concluded,  in  May,  1571.  Don 
Juan,  the  illegitimate  brother  of  the 
King  of  Spain,  was  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief, by  special  provision 
of  the  treaty:  but,  notwithstanding 
the  express  stipulation  that  the  fleet 
should,  with  all  possible  haste,  re- 
lieve any  place  belonging  to  the 
allies  which  should  be  attacked  by 
the  Turks,  and  though  it  was  no- 
torious that  Famagosta  was  so  at- 
tacked, he  did  not  reach  Messina, 
where  the  fleet  was  assembled,  till 
August  17.  The  Romans,  and 
still  more  the  Venetians,  were  loud 
in  their  expressions  of  indignation  ; 
but  Don  Juan,  though  vapouring  in 
public  of  his  eagerness  to  meet  the 
infidel,  and  complaining  of  the  im- 
pertinence of  those  who  accused 
him  of  unnecessary  delay,  still,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  refused  to  move. 
Months  were  thus  lost  in  idleness ; 
weeks  passed  away  after  Famagosta 
had  been  taken,  and  the  fleet  was 
still  at  Messina.  It  did  not  sail  till 
September  14,  and,  advancing  by 
easy  stages,  occupied  ten  days  in 
the  passage  to  Corfu,  where  it  re- 
mained till  October  1,  notwithstand- 
ing the  angry  remonstrances  of 
Sebastiano  Veniero,  the  Venetian 
admiral. 

And  yet  the  bulk  of  the  fleet  was 
Venetian ; there  were  105  galleys 
under  the  Venetian  flag,  and  the 
twelve  galleys  under  the  Roman 
flag  were  lent  to  the  Pope  by  the 
Venetians.  Of  Spanish  galleys 
there  were  only  thirty-one ; and 
fifty-two  from  the  Spanish- Italian 
provinces  made  a total  of  eighty- 
three  under  the  Spanish  flag ; 
although,  according  to  the  treaty, 
Spain  was  to  bear  three- sixths  of 
the  expense,  Venice  two- sixths,  and 
Rome  the  remaining  one- sixth. 
Finding  the  number  of  the  Spanish 
galleys  so  deficient,  Don  Juan  and 
his  counsellors  proposed  that  they 
should,  as  a make- weight,  strengthen 
the  crews  of  the  Venetian  galleys 
with  soldiers  in  Spanish  pay,  and 
this  was  finally  agreed  to.  The 
Spanish  historians  have  dwelt  on 


this  as  a proof  of  the  earnestness  of 
the  Spaniards  in  the  cause,  and  of 
the  carelessness  of  the  Venetians, 
who  could  not  even  man  their 
own  galleys:  they  have  neglected 
to  mention  the  more  patent  fact 
that  the  Spanish  galleys  amount- 
ed to  barely  half  the  stipulated 
number. 

The  mingling  of  nationalities, 
however,  led  to  unfortunate  results. 
The  foreign  soldiers,  mostly  Nea- 
politan or  Sicilian,  were  insolent 
and  insubordinate.  On  board 
one  of  the  Venetian  galleys,  the 
Aquila,  commanded  by  Andrea 
Callergi,  they  broke  out  into  open 
mutiny,  headed  by  their  officer, 
a Sicilian  named  Muzio.  Callergi 
reported  this  to  his  admiral,  who 
sent  on  board  a party  of  the  body- 
guard to  arrest  Muzio  and  the  other 
ringleaders.  These  stood  to  their 
arms,  killed  one  of  the  guard,  and 
threw  the  others,  badly  wounded, 
back  into  their  boat.  Veniero,  a 
passionate  old  man,  with  a keen 
sense  of  his  dignity,  went  on  board 
forthwith,  put  down  the  mutiny, 
and  hung  Muzio,  with  three  of  his 
men,  at  the  Aquila’s  yardarm.  The 
Spaniards  throughout  the  fleet  were 
highly  enraged  at  this  summary 
execution,  and  clamoured  for  ven- 
geance, which  Don  Juan  proposed 
to  gratify.  He  had  a special  pique 
against  Veniero,  who,  at  Corfu,  had 
spoken  out  his  indignation  at  what 
he  conceived  to  be  the  unworthy 
conduct  of  the  Spaniards;  he  now 
therefore  announced  his  intention 
of  hanging  Veniero,  the  Venetian 
admiral,  the  commander  of  more 
than  half  the  fleet,  and  by  no 
possible  quibble  subject  to  Spanish 
jurisdiction.  He  with  difficulty 
yielded  to  the  persuasions  of  Colonna, 
the  Roman  admiral,  who  represented 
to  him  that  he  could  not  do  it  with- 
out fighting  the  Venetian  fleet, 
which  very  far  outnumbered  his 
own ; and  that,  even  if  successful, 
he  would  have  the  disgrace  of 
having  ruined  the  expedition  and 
broken  up  the  league.  The  quarrel 
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was  thus  patched  up ; Don  Juan 
and  Yeniero  mutually  stipulating 
that  all  personal  intercourse  between 
them  should  be  at  an  end.5 

Still  lingering  on  the  way,  the 
fleet  anchored  in  the  Bay  of  Samos, 
in  Cephalonia,  and  remained  there 
for  two  days,  when  they  received 
the  fatal  news  of  the  fall  of  Fama- 
gosta  and  the  murder  of  Bragadino. 
The  excitement  was  very  great,  and 
the  general  voice  calling  out  for 
revenge  stifled  for  a time  the  cold- 
blooded policy  of  Don  Juan’s  ad- 
visers. It  was  decided  to  seek  out 
the  enemy  without  further  delay. 
The  Turkish  fleet,  consisting  of  222 
galleys,  was,  at  this  time,  assembled 
at  Lepanto  ; but,  though  numerically 
strong,  they  were  badly  manned, 
and,  hearing  of  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Christians,  hastily  completed 
their  crews  with  any  rabble  they 
could  pick  up.  Opinion  was  divided 
I amongst  their  leaders ; it  was 
argued  that,  since  Cyprus  was  con- 
quered, their  policy  was  to  stand  on 
the  defensive,  and  that  they  had 
nothing  to  gain  by  attacking  ; that 
I delay  was  in  their  favour,  both  on 
account  of  the  lateness  of  the  sea- 
son, the  rawness  of  their  levies, 
and  the  dissensions  amongst  the 
Christians.  Ali  Pasha,  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, however,  overruled 
the  advice  of  his  older  and  more 
experienced  colleagues,  and  gave 
the  order  to  advance.  On  opposite 
sides,  these  decisions  were  come  to 
nearly  at  the  same  time,  and  the 
Turks  left  Lepanto  almost  at  the 
same  hour  in  which  the  Christians 
left  the  Bay  of  Samos. 

Having  anchored  for  the  night 
along  the  shore  of  the  mainland,  be- 
hind the  Curzolari  Islands,  the  Chris- 
tian fleet  got  under  way  early  on  the 
morning  of  October  7th,  and  passed, 
probably,  through  the  passage  be- 
tween the  islands  of  Makri  and 


Dioni;  their  right  wing  leading, 
under  the  command  of  Gian- 
Andrea  Doria,  a nephew  of  his  more 
celebrated  namesake,  whom  Bar- 
barossa  had  defeated  in  the  battle 
of  Prevesa.  As  they  took  ground 
to  the  right,  to  the  south-west  of 
Oxia,  whose  high  land  had  hitherto 
concealed  them,  the  Turkish  fleet 
was  discovered  coming  out  of  the 
Gulf  of  Patras. 

It , would  appear,  therefore, 
that  the  two  fleets  were  ar- 
ranged in  lines  abreast,  on  a 
s.s.w.  bearing,  thus  facing  respec- 
tively towards  e.s.e.  and  w.n.w. 
The  Turkish  wings  were  thrown 
forward,  so  as  to  give  their  forma- 
tion the  appearance  of  a crescent, 
probably  with  a view  of  turning 
the  flanks  of  the  enemy.  The 
Christian  line  was  nearly  straight ; 
their  left  wing  commanded  by  the 
Y enetian  Barbarigo,  near  the  shore, 
and  close  into  the  shoals  which  now 
form  Point  Skrofa  ;6  their  right, 
under  the  Genoese,  Gian-Andrea 
Doria,  extending  some  four  or  five 
miles  towards  the  s.s.w.,  and  in 
the  centre  Don  Juan  himself,  with 
his  two  colleagues,  the  Yenetian, 
Sebastiano  Yeniero,  and  the  Roman, 
Marc-Antonio  Colonna.  A rear 
guard  of  thirty  galleys  was  com- 
manded by  the  Marquis  de  Santa 
Cruz,  whose  name,  some  seventeen 
years  later,  became  well  known  to 
English  history  as  the  destined 
commander  of  the  great  Armada. 
Still  further  astern  were  the  store 
ships,  which,  though  well  armed 
and  manned,  were  not  considered 
trustworthy  in  battle,  as  being 
altogether  dependent  on  their  sails, 
and  as  likely,  therefore,  to  cause 
serious  embarrassment  to  their 
friends,  if  stationed  within  reach  of 
the  enemy. 

The  courage  of  the  Christians 
had  been  excited  by  the  thirst  for 


/wLw%^ere/ff1°ved,<!rariani-  The  account  of  this  incident  given  by  Eosell 
(*•£“  fj  Naval  de  Lepanto,  Madrid,  1853)  is  simply  absurd. 

P„0T,,  1 “aps  ?f  thls  locaUty  are  more  remarkable  for  ingenuity  than  for  correctness. 

a?  •"correct,  without  the  ingenuity.  I have  used  the  Admiralty  Chart 
to  elucidate  Graziam  s description  and  Contarini’s  plan.  J 
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revenge,  by  the  exhortations  of 
Don  Juan,  who,  in  a small  boat, 
rowed  along  the  line,  and  by  the 
religious  services  which  had  mingled 
with  their  preparations  for  battle. 
The  wind,  too,  which,  in  the  early 
morning,  had  been  favourable  for 
the  Turks,  died  down,  and  was 
succeeded  by  a breeze  in  the  oppo- 
site direction,  thus  placing  the  allies 
to  windward  ; this  they  were  proud 
to  consider  a mark  of  heavenly 
assistance,  a divine  interference  in 
their  favour,  and  with  boldness  and 
confidence  they  advanced  in  good 
order. 

Nor  were  the  Turks,  on  their  side, 
less  confident ; they  had  all  the 
prestige  of  past  victory,  and  they 
had  recently  triumphed  at  Nicosia 
and  Famagosta,  the  glories  of  which 
were  to  them  the  heralds  of  future 
success.  But  they  had  here  no 
overwhelming  numbers  as  in  Cyprus, 
and  Ali  was  a very  different  com- 
mander from  Barbarossa.  Ignorant 
of,  or  despising,  the  power  of  the 
six  Venetian  galleasses,  huge  float- 
ing citadels,  which,  as  at  Prevesa, 
were  stationed  in  the  centre  of  the 
Christian  line,  some  distance  to  the 
front,  he  advanced  directly  against 
them,  and  their  heavy  fire  spread 
destruction  through  the  galleys,  and 
dismay  through  the  ill-disciplined 
levies  that  manned  them.  It  was 
thus  that  the  fight  began,  about 
eleven  o’clock  in  the  forenoon.7 

The  effect  of  this  opening  fire  of 
the  galleasses  was  overwhelming ; 
the  galleys  were,  however,  too  far 
astern,  and  before  they  could  come 
up  the  Turks  had,  in  a measure, 
recovered  from  the  first  confusion 
into  which  they  were  thrown.  The 
two  lines  joined  battle,  without,  on 
the  part  of  the  Christians  at  least, 
any  attempt  at  manoeuvring;  but 
the  Turkish  right  wing,  keeping 
close  in  with  the  shore,  and  in 
dangerous  proximity  to  the  shoals, 


turned  the  Venetian  left;  at  the 
same  time,  another  squadron  pass- 
ing through  between  the  left  wing 
and  the  centre,  closed  round  the 
Venetians  in  the  rear,  thus  placing 
them  in  a position  of  great  danger. 
The  fight  was  sustained  with  great 
fury  on  both  sides  for  nearly  three 
hours  ; but  the  Turkish  galleys,  get- 
ting too  near  the  shore,  were  thrown 
into  confusion  and  some  of  them 
took  the  ground;  Mahomet  Scirocco, 
their  admiral,  was  killed,  a panic 
ensued,  and  they  turned  to  fly;  the 
men  of  those  which  were  near  the 
shore  jumped  overboard,  and  many 
were  drowned ; the  fight  became  a 
rout,  and  the  cry  of  victory  ran 
along  the  Christian  line,  Barbarigo 
falling,  mortally  wounded  by  an 
arrow  in  the  eye,  just  as  the  success 
was  assured. 

In  the  centre,  the  battle  raged 
fiercely.  The  galleys  of  the  hostile 
commanders-in-chief  came  together, 
Ali  and  Pertau  Pasha  on  one  side, 
Don  Juan,  Veniero,  and  Colonna  on 
the  other ; the  neighbouring  galleys 
crowded  in  to  their  assistance,  and 
their  decks  were  the  scene  of  bitter 
and  gallant  emulation  ; slave  and 
freeman,  base-born  and  noble,  infi- 
del and  Christian,  fought  with  equal 
strength  and  with  equal  courage. 
But  the  cry  from  the  Venetian  left 
sounded  in  their  ears,  the  Christians 
were  inspirited,  the  Turks  were 
disheartened.  At  this  critical  mo- 
ment Ah  fell ; the  Spaniards 
boarded  with  fury,  tore  down  his 
ensign,  and  hoisted  the  banner  of 
the  Cross  in  its  stead.  Resistance 
was  at  an  end,  the  fighting  ceased, 
the  massacre  began. 

On  the  Christian  right,  however, 
things  fared  badly.  Doria,  afraid 
of  being  taken  in  flank, had  extended 
his  line  too  far.  The  leader  of  the 
Turkish  left,  a Calabrian  renegade 
whose  Italian  name  of  Ucciali  had 
been  rendered  into  Turkish  as  Uluz- 


7 It  is  curious  to  note  the  extreme  diversity  of  statements  as  to  this  time.  With 
every  possible  difference,  they  vary  from  sunrise  to  sunset ; they  all,  however,  refer  to 
the  shift  of  wind,  which  I take  to  have  been  the  springing  up  of  the  sea  breeze  about 
ten  o’clock  in  the  forenoon. 
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Ali,  and  who,  despite  his  question- 
able antecedents,  seems  to  have 
been  the  only  mkn  of  genius  among 
them,  was  quick  to  see  the  mistake 
which  the  Genoese  admiral  had 
made,  and  charged  through  his 
ranks  in  the  weakest  part,  capturing 
or  destroying  thirteen  galleys.  He 
prepared  now  to  fall  on  the  flank  of 
the  Christian  centre,  but,  on  examin- 
ing his  position,  he  saw  Doria  clos- 
ing in  on  his  rear  and  Santa  Cruz 
on  his  flank  ; he  saw  that  Ali’s  flag 
was  struck,  and  heard  the  wild 
shouts  of  exulting  Christians  and 
despairing  Turks.  He  was  a calm 
and  business-like  old  corsair,  and, 
judging  the  day  hopeless,  he  hastily 
collected  what  galleys  he  could,  some 
twenty-five  in  number,  and  fled  ; 
they  were  all  that  escaped. 

The  Christian  victory  was  com- 
plete; 117  galleys  were  taken,  80 
more  were  burnt,  sunk,  or  destroyed 
on  shore  ; 30,000  Turks  were  killed, 
5,000  taken  prisoners,  and  20,000 
slaves  were  set  at  liberty.  The 
Christian  loss  was  estimated  at 
8,000,  including  a large  proportion 
of  persons  of  distinction  who  were 
serving  on  board  the  respective  flag 
ships,  round  which  the  struggle  had 
been  so  severe ; amongst  others  is 
naiped  Fabio  Graziani,  a brother  of 
the  historian,  who  was  shot  through 
the  head  by  tbe  side  of  Colonna. 
Twenty  commanders  of  Venetian 
galleys,  all  of  noble  family,  are 
also  mentioned,  in  addition  to  Bar- 
barigo,  whose  death  has  been  already 
noted. 

I turn  from  this  horrible  record 
to  enquire  into  the  causes  which 
led  to  this  defeat  and  annihilation 
of  the  Turkish  force.  They  seem  to 
be,  firstly,  the  inferiority  of  the 
Turkish  galleys  in  equipment  and 
in  arms ; they  had  not,  in  fact,  been 
keeping  pace  with  the  progress  of 
the  age.  The  Christian  galleys  were 
fitted  with  stout  breastworks,  and 
in  some  instances  with  traverses, 
which  stopped  the  missiles  of  the 
Turks  ; the  Turkish  galleys  were 
unprotected,  and  their  decks  were 


swept  by  the  shot  of  the  Christians, 
and  by  the  grape  fired  from  the 
wooden  howitzers  of  the  Venetians, 
which  I have  already  spoken  of ; 
the  Christian  soldiers  were  armed 
with  helmet  and  breastplate,  the 
Turks  were  almost  naked ; the 
Christians  were  provided  with 
muskets,  the  Turks  with  arrows 
and  darts,  which,  says  Graziani, 
1 have  little  effect  against  casque  or 
corselet,  and  though  a musket  is 
discharged  more  slowly,  there  are 
very  few  armours  that  iron  or  lead 
driven  by  fire  will  not  penetrate.’ 
Secondly,  the  oars  of  the  Christian 
galleys  were,  for  the  most  part, 
pulled  by  Christian  slaves,  who 
were  unchained  for  the  fight,  and 
promised  their  liberty  as  the  reward 
of  victory ; a step  which  doubled 
the  number  of  fighting  men : the 
Ttirkish'galley  slaves  also  were  Chris- 
tians, and  had  to  be  kept  chained; 
in  some  instances  they  managed  to 
liberate  themselves  in  the  heat  of 
the  battle,  and  though  unarmed,  by 
main  force  of  numbers,  hate,  and 
desperation,  tossed  their  tyrants 
overboard.  Thirdly,  the  Turkish 
troops  were  for  the  most  part  raw 
levies,  and,  though  accustomed  to 
the  use  of  arms,  were  without  that 
bond  of  union  which  discipline  alone 
can  give : a partial  check  thus  dis- 
mayed them ; the  death  of  their 
leaders  Mahomet  and  Ali  spread 
a panic,  which  more  than  anything 
else  caused  the  fearful  slaughter. 
Until  troops,  no  matter  whether 
afloat  or  ashore,  are  completely  dis- 
organised, they  cannot  be  massacred 
by  equal  numbers ; and  the  in- 
stances are  very  rare  in  which  a 
well  disciplined  force  has  been  re- 
duced to  such  a state  of  abject 
terror. 

The  Christians,  then,  won,  not  by 
any  personal  superiority,  for  the 
Turks  were  brave  as  the  bravest, 
and  for  nearly  five  hours  fought 
against  tremendous  odds,  and  in- 
flicted great  loss  on  their  enemy; 
they  won,  not  by  generalship,  for 
their  tactics  were  primitive ; Don 
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Juan  was  inexperienced,  and  was 
not  on  speaking  terms  with  Veniero, 
whilst  Barbarigo  was  clearly  out- 
manoeuvred by  Mahomet,  and  Doria 
by  the  wily  renegade  to  whom  he 
was  opposed;  they  won  by  the 
superiority  of  their  arms,  their 
equipment,  their  discipline,  and 
their  organisation  ; and  in  a fleet  of 
which  such  a large  proportion  was 
Venetian,  we  must  attribute  this 
superiority  mainly  to  the  long 
practised  system  which  I have  been 
endeavouring  to  describe. 

The  Turks,  however,  were  by  no 
means  crushed  by  their  defeat. 
When  Marc- Antonio  Barbaro,  the 
Venetian  ambassador  imprisoned  at 
Constantinople,  referred  to  the  bat- 
tle as  affording  a base  for  negotia- 
tion, Selim  indignantly  repelled  the 
idea.  ‘ The  loss  of  a fleet,’  he  said, 

‘ is  as  the  shaving  of  the  beard  ; it 
will  grow  again — the  less  of  a king- 
dom is  as  the  loss  of  an  arm,  and 
you  have  lost  Cyprus,’  The  growth 
of  the  fleet  was  no  empty  boast ; 
by  an  extraordinary  exertion  of 
absolute  will,  150  galleys  were  built 
and  equipped  during  the  winter; 
by  the  month  of  June,  Uluz- Ali,  now 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Turkish 
navy,  was  able  to  take  the  sea  with 
a fleet  of  250  sail.  With  this  he 
met  the  Christians  off  Cerigo,  but 
no  action  took  place.  The  Spaniards 
could  not  feel  that  the  Venetian 
cause  was  theirs ; the  Venetians 
thought  that  the  Spaniards  showed 
little  care  for  their  interests — there 
was  thus  lukewarmness  on  one  side, 
mistrust  on  the  other ; the  year  was 
frittered  away,  and  the  Turks  held 
the  sea  as  boldly  as  if  Lepanto  had 
never  been  fought. 

It  was  thus  that  the  Venetians, 
without  reference  to  the  Spaniards, 
again  opened  negotiations ; and 
peace  was  finally  concluded  on  terms 
which  left  the  substantial  gain  of 
the  war  to  the  Turks.  They  held 
Cyprus ; and,  not  to  mention  smaller 
concessions,  demanded  and  received 
an  indemnity  of  300,000  ducats. 
Under  the  circumstances,  the  treaty 


was  considered  most  advantageous 
for  Venice — a state  of  public  opinion 
which  may  be  adduced  as  strong 
evidence  in  support  of  the  charges 
which  the  Venetians  made  against 
the  Spaniards.  The  chroniclers  of 
the  war  are  mostly  partisans  : and 
the  blame  of  the  long  delay  through 
the  summers  of  1 5 7 o and  1 5 7 1 , of  the 
procrastination  before  the  battle  and 
of  the  inaction  afterwards,  is  by  each 
unhesitatingly  attributed  to  the 
other.  A careful  study  of  both 
leads  me  to  agree  with  the  neutral 
writer  Graziani,  who  refers  the  diffi- 
culties principally  to  the  selfish 
policy  of  the  Spaniards.  That  the 
Venetians  were  slow  to  realise  the 
necessity  of  war,  that  they  dallied 
in  vain  negotiations  when  they  ought 
to  have  been  straining  every  possibi- 
lity to  relieve  Cyprus,  and  that  their 
military  force  was  altogether  below 
their  requirements,  is  certain ; but 
their  fleet  was  at  an  early  date  ready 
for  any  service ; and  the  stories 
which  the  Spaniards  relate  of  the 
inefficiency  of  their  galleys  are,  to 
any  exact  student  of  Venetian  his- 
tory, palpable  absurdities. 

The  fact  seems  to  be  that  the 
Venetian  policy  was,  for  the  time, 
cowed  by  the  rude  power  of  the 
Turks  and  the  intrigues  of  the 
Spaniards.  And  yet  it  is  difficult 
for  us  to  judge,  the  circumstances 
under  which  their  statecraft  was 
developed  and  exercised  differed  so 
entirely  from  anything  within  our 
own  experience.  But  of  their  execu- 
tive we  may  speak  more  freely:  their 
navy  was  never  more  brilliant  and 
efficient  than  through  the  sixteenth 
century  ; and  though  it  afterwards 
rapidly  deteriorated,  the  causes  are 
to  be  sought  in  the  general  decay  of 
the  State,  rather  than  in  any  defect 
of  organisation,  which,  indeed,  in 
that  early  age,  approached  a degree 
of  perfection  such  as  no  national 
service  has  surpassed,  or  perhaps 
equalled,  and  which  after  a lapse  of 
300  years  is  still  worthy  of  study, 
and  even  of  imitation. 

J.  K.  Laughton. 
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But  to  descend  from  these  heights, 
— Elia  remarks : 


WHAT  is  the  peculiar  spell  and 
fascination,  it  is  asked  with 
amazement,  which  Old  China  exer- 
cises upon  many  persons  who  are 
by  no  means  deficient  either  in  in- 
telligence or  common  sense  ? At  the 
present  time  there  seems  to  be  a per- 
fect mania  for  collecting  china  which 
has  any  stamp  of  antiquity  upon  it ; 
and  not  only  fashionable  society, 
but  even  the  sober  good  sense  of 
the  middle  classes  appears  to  have 
caught  the  infection ; in  fact,  the 
prices  given  at  auction  rooms  for 
any  rare  specimens  are  really  so 
astounding  and  unprecedented,  that 
outsiders  stand  by  with  uplifted 
hands  and  eyebrows  of  amaze- 
ment, whilst  6,000?.,  for  example,  is 
being  given  for  a couple  of  vases, 
which  are  to  be  put  away  in  the 
collector’s  cabinet,  and  shrouded 
from  the  common  gaze  thenceforth, 
like  the  beauties  of  an  Oriental 
harem.  This  is,  of  course,  an  ex- 
tremely ‘ fancy  ’ price  for  old  china ; 
but  it  was  given  last  year  for  a pair 
of  Sevres  vases  at  Christie’s.  Two 
noblemen — or  their  agents  rather — 
were  bidding  against  each  other, 
and  the  price  was  run  up  to  6,ooo l. ; 
which  in  twenty- eight  years,  it 
must  be  remembered,  at  compound 
interest,  is  equivalent  to  24,000 1. 
It  will  be  curious  to  trace  the 
history  of  these  vases  in  the  year 
of  grace  1902,  if  they  are  in  exist- 
ence then.  A story  is  current  that 
one  of  the  persons  to  whom  they 
formerly  belonged  was  completely 
thrown  off  his  balance  by  the 
unprecedented  price  given  for 
them.  He  was  heard  exclaim- 
ing ‘Am  I alive,  or  am  I dead? 
Pinch  me  that  I may  know  whe- 
ther I am  in  my  senses  or  not ! I 
bought  them  for  70 Z.  and  sold 
them  for  300Z. ; and  now,  gracious 
heavens ! I have  been  done  out  of 
a fortune  ! ’ 


I have  an  almost  feminine  partiality  for 
old  china.  When  I go  to  see  any  great 
house  I enquire  first  for  the  china  closet, 
and  next  for  the  picture  gallery.  I love 
those  little  lawless  azure-tinted  grotesques 
that  under  the  notion  of  men  and  women 
float  about,  uncircumscribed  by  any  ele- 
ment, in  that  world  before  perspective — a 
china  teacup. 

And  if  we  were  in  a discursive  mood, 
or  writing  an  essay  in  which  it  is 
permissible  to  wander  and  lose  our- 
self at  one’s  own  will,  we  should 
like  to  dwell  upon  the  moral  and 
intellectual  advantages  of  hobby- 
horse riding ; to  show  what  a health- 
ful pursuit  it  is,  and  how  the  collec- 
tor of  old  china,  or  coins,  or  antique 
gems  has  his  mental  horizon  en- 
larged, and  his  general  knowledge 
of  the  world  and  of  the  things  and 
people  in  it  quickened,  by  the  steady 
cultivation  of  a special  taste.  The 
study  of  antiques  may  in  fact  be 
considered  one  of  the  ornamental 
fringes  of  the  Muse  of  History  ; 
and  a man  cannot  have  been  long 
in  the  habit  of  getting  together  a 
collection  of  antiquities  of  any  kind 
without  having  had  many  curious 
questions  of  historic  fact  forced 
upon  his  attention,  which  all  bear 
more  or  less  directly  upon  the  sub- 
ject he  is  interested  in.  Eor  in- 
stance— and  we  take  an  instance  of 
that  which  lies  closest  at  hand — 
the  study  of  antique  pottery  brings 
us  at  once  en  rapport  with  fashions 
and  modes  of  life  in  Egypt,  Greece, 
and  Borne,  with  which  we  should 
have  been  otherwise  utterly  unac- 
quainted. There  are,  it  is  esti- 
mated, something  like  15,000  Greek 
and  Etruscan  vases  dispersed 
through  the  collections  of  Europe  ; 
and  there  is  scarcely  one  of  these 
which  does  not  bear  some  subject  of 
interest  painted  upon  it  from  the  old 
Greek  life.  The  temples  and  sculp- 
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tnre  galleries  of  Greece,  the  Parthe- 
non and  Acropolis,  are  wrecked  and 
ruined . A few  mutilated  bas-reliefs 
are  all  that  remains  to  us  of  the  old 
magnificence  of  sculpture  when  that 
art  was  at  its  fairest.  But  here,  in 
these  frail  earthenware  vessels,  we 
have  enshrined  the  spirit  which  has 
not  been  safely  held  by  the  marbles 
of  Pentelicus  and  the  bronze  of 
Monte  Catino.  When  Lord  Macaulay 
inveighed  against  the  ‘ dignity  of 
History,’  as  occupying  itself  only 
with  the  march  of  great  armies  and 
the  conquest  of  great  kingdoms, 
whilst  it  neglected  altogether  the 
common  everyday  affairs  of  life 
which  most  come  home  to  men’s 
business  and  bosoms,  he  was  ut- 
tering a tribute  to  those  studies 
which  lead  us  by  pleasant  paths 
through  the  byways  of  History. 
Many  a man  owes  more  than  he  is 
aware  of,  or  perhaps  would  care  to 
acknowledge,  of  his  acquaintance 
with  the  past,  to  Shakspeare’s  plays 
and  Walter  Scott’s  novels. 

To  the  outside  public  it  would 
seem  that  pottery  and  porcelain  are 
synonymous  and  convertible  terms, 
included  usually  under  the  generic 
name  of  ‘ china  ware  but,  in  fact, 
they  are  entirely  different  produc- 
tions, as  we  shall  endeavour  to 
show  in  the  short  sketch  we  are 
about  to  give  of  the  Keramic  art. 

The  visitor  to  the  International 
Exhibition  of  a year  or  two  ago, 
who  watched  the  deft  hands  of  the 
potter  moulding  a lump  of  clay 
upon  the  wheel  in  Messrs.  Minton’s 
Annexe,  was  witnessing  a mode  of 
manufacture  which  has  scarcely  at 
all  been  altered  or  improved  upon 
since  its  invention  at  the  very  dawn  of 
history.  Kingdoms  have  waxed  and 
waned.  Assyria,  Babylon,  Egypt, 
Greece,  and  Rome,  are  but  names, 
and  shadows  of  names.  Modern 
European  science  and  skill  have 
spanned  the  earth  with  a girdle, 
bridged  over  arms  of  the  sea,  and 
made  wonderful  strides  in  inven- 
tion and  manufacture,  and  still 


the  old  potter’s  wheel  remains 
much  what  it  was  in  the  Delta  of 
the  Kile  4,000  years  ago.  And 
Mr.  Minton’s  men  work  it  under 
Queen  Victoria  much  as  it  was 
worked  by  Egyptian  artisans  in  the 
reign  of  Pharaoh  Necho  or  Rameses. 
But  there  is  even  an  earlier  pot- 
tery still  than  this,  of  which,  too, 
we  must  take  account.  The  savage 
prehistoric  races  seem  at  an  early 
time  to  have  moulded  the  clay  of 
the  river  brink  or  of  the  lake  into 
some  sort  of  vessel  which  would 
hold  water,  and  which,  after  orna- 
menting its  rim  with  some  rude 
zigzag  thumb-nail  pattern,  they 
dried  in  the  sun.  Specimens  of 
this  earliest  pottery  ware  can  be 
seen  in  the  British  Museum,  and 
seem  to  show  that  a love  of  orna- 
ment is  almost  an  instinct  in  man’s 
nature  ; although  there  is  a won- 
derful stride  in  intelligence  and  skill 
from  the  earthenware  of  Grime’s 
graves  or  of  Swiss  kitchen-mid- 
dens to  the  Sevres  teacup,  with  its 
lovely  painting  by  Dodet  or  Chabry, 
which  was  sold  the  other  day  at 
Christie’s  for  something  like  a hun-  - 
dred  pounds. 

But  these  specimens  of  the  pot- 
ter’s art  scarcely  come  into  the  same 
category  as  the" pottery  ware  which 
is  to  be  usually  seen  in  the  china 
collector’s  cabinet,  belonging  rather 
to  the  department  of  the  antiquary 
and  ethnologist  than  to  that  of  the 
general  collector.  Passing  on,  there- 
fore, with  a glance  at  the  red  Sa- 
mian ware  of  Rome,  for  which  there 
were  large  pottery  works  in  Eng- 
land on  the  Norfolk  and  Kentish 
coasts,  and  specimens  of  which  are 
still  occasionally  dredged,  up  by 
fishing  smacks  in  those  neighbour- 
hoods, we  come  by  a leap  of  a 
thousand  years  to  the  Hispano- 
Mauresque  majolica  ware,  fine  spe- 
cimens of  which  were  exhibited 
lately  at  the  Bethnal  Green  Mu- 
seum, and  are  to  be  seen  also  at 
South  Kensington,  and  at  that 
small  City  of  Antiquities  which 
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is  opened  to  tlie  public  three  days 
a week  in  Bloomsbury.  During 
that  thousand  years,  the  dark  and 
gusty  night  of  the  decayed  Roman 
Empire,  when  the  lamp  of  civilisa- 
tion was  well-nigh  blown  out, earthen- 
ware no  doubt  continued  to  be  made 
in  Europe,  but  few  or  no  specimens 
seem  to  have  come  down  to  us. 

In  the  twelfth  century  the  Pisans, 
when  they  came  back  from  an  ex- 
pedition against  the  Moors  in 
Majorca,  brought  with  them 
amongst  other  spoils  some  splendid 
dishes  of  earthenware,  which  were 
covered  with  an  iridescent  glaze, 
beautiful  as  mother  of  pearl  or  the 
sheen  of  a pigeon’s  neck  or 
peacock’s  tail.  These  dishes  they 
hung  up  in  their  churches  as 
votive  offerings.  The  old  Greeks 
and  Romans  had  done  the  same 
thing  before'  them,  for  the  same 
habits  recur  at  various  epochs 
of  the  human  race.  The  fashion- 
able ladies  of  Belgravia  may  at 
any  rate  be  satisfied  that  they 
have  very  good  precedent  for  the 
adornment  of  their  walls  with 
pretty  china  plates  and  dishes. 
This  Hispano-Mauresque  pottery, 
which  continued  to  be  made  for 
another  hundred  years,  is  exceed- 
ingly beautiful  in  colour,  though 
rude  in  design  ; a dish,  for  instance, 
in  the  possession  of  the  writer,  has 
a golden  glaze,  which  flashes  and 
burns  like  fire,  and  gives  green,  and 
orange,  and  purple  reflections,  ac- 
cording to  the  angle  of  incidence  at 
which  the  light  falls  upon  it.  Scaliger 
tells  us  that  this  earthenware  was 
first  called  Maj orica,  then  Majolica, 
from  the  island  whence  it  was  ori- 
ginally derived.  Italian  workmen, 
however,  gained  the  secret  of  its 
manufacture,  and  gradually  began 
to  produce,  about  the  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  that  cele- 
brated majolica  ware,  fine  speci- 
mens of  which  bring  such  large 
prices  at  the  present  day.  Its  sub- 
stance or  body  is  merely  a coarse 
earthenware,  often  very  rudely 


moulded,  with  no  great  regard  to 
symmetry  or  precision.  It  is  after- 
wards covered  with  a thick  glaze — 
not  white,  but  of  a rich  cream 
colour,  which  gives  it  strength 
and  beauty.  But  that  which  con- 
fers its  chief  value  on  the  old 
majolica  ware  is  the  admirable 
artistic  skill  which  has  been  applied 
to  its  adornment.  The  best  pieces 
were  executed  at  the  very  height 
of  the  Italian  Renaissance.  Raflaelle, 
it  is  said,  himself  made  designs  for 
this  earthenware.  At  any  rate  his 
pupils  — Marc  Antonio  amongst 
others  — adapted  his  designs  to 
majolica  dishes  and  platters.  And 
it  is  on  this  account  that  genuine 
majolica  ware  may  be  taken  out  of 
the  category  of  the  mere  manufac- 
turer’s work  and  placed  in  that  of 
the  true  artist,  who  can  make  the 
dust  we  tread  on  precious,  and 
give  grace  and  beauty  to  the  sand 
and  clay  and  slime  of  the  river 
brink.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  therefore,  that  genuine  and  well- 
authenticated  specimens  of  this 
ware  fetch  high  prices.  At  Mr. 
Barker’s  sale  last  year  at  Christie’s, 

‘ No.  129,  a dish  with  sunk  centre, 
painted  with  a female  head  and 
arabesques  of  lustred  colours  by 
Maestro  Georgio,’  dated  1529,  sold 
for  over  two  hundred  guineas ; a 
couple  of  fine  ewers,  painted  with 
figure  subjects  of  Apollo,  300Z. ; 
and  several  dishes  of  the  same 
period  at  about  one  hundred  guineas 
each.  But  at  the  same  time  we 
would  warn  the  would-be  pur- 
chaser of  majolica  ware  that  the 
china  market  is  flooded  with 
modern  imitations  of  these  antiques, 
which  are  being  manufactured, 
lustre,  glaze,  and  all,  at  the  pot- 
teries of  Doccia,  near  Florence ; and 
that,  as  a matter  of  fact,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  finer  specimens  in  their 
various  owners’  cabinets  is  almost 
as  well  known  to  those  whom  it 
concerns  as  that  of  a genuine  pic- 
ture by  Titian  or  Rembrandt  in  the 
galleries  of  Europe. 
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Simultaneously  with  the  manu- 
facture of  tbe  majolica  ware  in 
Italy  in  tbe  sixteenth  century,  two 
other  celebrated  manufactories  of 
earthenware  took  their  rise  in 
France ; the  Faience  of  Henri 
Deux,  and  the  Palissy.  ware  of  the 
great  potter  of  Saintes.  Of  the 
former  very  few  specimens  remain ; 
not,  we  should  imagine,  above  two  * 
or  three  dozen  in  all.  And  these 
are  literally  worth  their  weight  in 
gold  ; for  whenever  a chance  speci- 
men comes  into  the  market,  it  is 
sure  to  sell  for  an  almost  fabulous 
price ; five  or  six  hundred  pounds 
being  gladly  given  by  wealthy  con- 
noisseurs for  ’an  example  of  the 
cream-coloured  Niello  ware  of  Henri 
and  Diane.  Genuine  Palissy  ware 
also  fetches  large  sums,  though  not 
so  large  as  the  preceding.  At  Mr. 
Bernal’s  sale  in  1855,  No.  2,076,  £ A 
circular  dish  on  a foot ; a lizard  in 
the  centre,  with  a very  rich  border,’ 
which  had  been  originally  pur- 
chased in  Paris  in  a broken  state 
for  twelve  francs,  and  mended  and 
sold  to  Mr.  Bernal  for  four  pounds, 
fetched  no  less  than  3 62Z. ! Pa- 
lissy ware  is  usually  ornamented 
in  relief  with  fish  and  frogs,  and 
snakes  and  lizards,  and  snail  shells 
— the  rustique  fignline  of  a man 
who  was  a lover  of  nature  as  well 
as  a skilful  artist.  This  ware 
also  has  been  recently  imitated  to 
a considerable  extent  in  Paris,  and 
unscrupulous  dealers  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  getting  their  Palissy 
ware  from  thence,  for  the  benefit 
of  inconsiderate  and  confiding  pur- 
chasers ; although,  doubtless,  the 
exhibition  of  a large  stall  full  of 
the  ware  in  last  year’s  International 
Exhibition  at  very  moderate  prices 
will  for  the  future  put  a stop  to 
this  lucrative  and  somewhat  nefa- 
rious little  game. 

But  with  these  specimens  of 
earthenware,  the  china  cabinet  of 
the  Belgravian  lady,  or  of  the  col- 
lector of  moderate  income,  has  but 
little  to  do.  We  shall  obtain  a 


larger  share  of  attention,  perhaps, 
now  that  we  come  to  speak  of  those 
lovely  teapots  and  cups  and  sau- 
cers, and  figures,  and  vases — true 
porcelain  or  china  ware — which 
issued  from  the  various  manufac- 
tories of  Dresden  and  Sevres ; and 
from  our  own  Chelsea,  and  Wor- 
cester, and  Derby  during  the  last 
century. 

The  history  of  the  discovery  of 
porcelain  in  Europe  is  a kind  of 
romance  of  itself — the  romance  of 
man’s  conquering  difficulties,  and  of 
energy  wisely  and  skilfully  applied 
to  a definite  purpose ; often,  also, 
a story — too  common  in  every- 
day life  ! — of  the  true  inventor  but 
poorly  rewarded,  and  a rich  harvest 
of  gain  reaped  by  some  charlatan, 
who  steps  in  at  a fortunate  moment 
to  gather  what  another  has  sown. 
Long  before  the  Christian  era,  how- 
ever, porcelain  or  china  had  been 
in  use  amongst  that  quaint,  almond- 
eyed,  pig-tailed,  peculiar  race  of 
people,  who  seem  to  have  anticipated 
European  discoveries  in  many  an- 
other important  particular.  When 
England  was  a battlefield  for  kites 
and  crows,  Saxons  and  Danes,  con- 
tending for  its  fertile  lands,  the  art 
of  china-making  had  in  China  pretty 
well  been  perfected.  The  difference 
between  earthenware  and  china,  or 
pottery  and  porcelain,  is,  that  the 
one  is  opaque  and  the  other  translu- 
cent. Porcelain,  in  fact,  is  a sub- 
stance which  partakes  of  the  nature 
both  of  earthenware  and  glass,  and 
is  intermediate  between  the  two. 
Its  bases  are  two  earths,  kaolin  and 
petunse,  the  petunse  fusing  in  the 
furnace  into  a sort  of  milk-white 
glaze,  which  covers  the  kaolin  or 
china  body.  This  beautiful  china, 
as  soon  as  it  was  introduced  into 
England  by  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, about  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  became  immediately 
the  rage.  About  the  time  of  Queen 
Anne  there  was  a perfect  furore 
for  the  new  china  ware — as  great  a 
chinamania,  in  fact,  as  at  the  pre- 
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sent  day  ; so  that  Pope,  and 
Hogarth,  and  other  satirists  of  the 
follies  of  the  hour,  treated  the 
subject  in  much  the  same  laugh- 
ing, satirical  sorb  of  way  as  our 
own  Pungh  in  his  Almanac  of 
last  year.  Hogarth’s  belle  comes 
home  from  the  Christie’s  of.  that 
day  with  her  negro  boy  grin- 
ning from  ear  to  ear  over  a 
basket  of  quaint  Chinese  monsters 
which  she  has  just  been  fortunate 
enough  to  acquire  ; and  Pope’s 
heroine,  Belinda,  is  so  charmingly 
good-tempered,  that  she  is  able  to 
be  ‘ mistress  of  herself  though 
China  fall.’  So  Mr.  Punch  smilingly 
commiserates  theBelgravian  matron 
who  has  just  broken  a teacup  that 
was  unique,  and  refuses  to  be  com- 
forted by  having  her  little  daughter 
safe  and  sound,  who  is  only  one  1 of 
a set  ’ after  all. 

China  ware  being  in  such  repute, 
it  was  natural  enough  that  the 
secret  of  its  manufacture  should  be 
enquired  into  by  the  potters  of 
Europe,  and  as  natural  that  the 
clever  but  mendacious  race  who 
had  first  made  the  discovery  should 
wish  to  keep  that  secret  to  them- 
selves. China — so  said  the  Chinese 
— was  made  of  egg-shells  and  sea- 
sand,  and  various  other  ingredients, 
mixed  in  certain  proportions,  and 
buried  for  a hundred  years  in  the 
earth.  Nay,  more  than  this,  it  even 
required  the  blood  of  a martyr  for 
its  perfect  production ; for  Pousa 
— so  went  the  story — who  is  imaged 
in  those  quaint  little  modern  figures 
which  we  call  Chinese  mandarins, 
being  one  of  the  earliest  potters, 
and  unable  to  execute  a certain 
order  of  the  Emperor,  flung  him- 
self straightway  into  the  furnace  in 
which  the  ware  was  baking;  and 
behold,  a perfect  service  was  the 
result,  and  the  consequent  canonisa- 
tion of  Pousa ! 

But,  however  carefully  China 
might  endeavour  to  keep  the  secret 
of  its  ware,  European  intelligence 
and  perseverance  were  too  much 
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for  it  at  last.  The  discovery  or  in- 
vention was  made  almost  simulta- 
neously in  Germany  and  Prance ; 
and  the  discoverers  stumbled  upon 
it  at  last  by  the  merest  chance.  A 
barber  of  the  name  of  Schnorr,  in 
Germany,  had  been  using,  instead 
of  hair-powder,  a powdered  clay, 
which  turned  out  to  be  the  kaolin 
of  China,  and  which  Bottcher,  the 
potter  of  Meissen,  soon  employed  as 
a basis  of  porcelain,  and  so  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  celebrated  Dres- 
den factory.  In  Prance,  too,  the 
wife  of  a poor  surgeon  of  St.  Yrieux, 
near  Limoges,  found  that  a white 
unctuous  earth  in  her  neighbour- 
hood made  a capital  soap ; and  this 
earth  being  submitted  to  a chemist, 
proved  also  to  be  a true  kaolin,  and 
was  immediately  turned  to  account 
in  the  royal  manufactory  of  Sevres. 
In  England  Richard  Chaffers  dis- 
covered that  the  decomposed  granite 
of  Cornwall  was  the  substance 
which  English  potters  had  been 
looking  for  so  long;  and  the  fac- 
tories of  Plymouth  and  Bristol  soon 
began  to  manufacture  china  ware  no 
whit  inferior  to  the  imperial  porce- 
lain of  China  itself.  Then  began 
in  Europe  that  great  manufacture 
of  china  ware  in  the  eighteenth 
century  which  so  far  excels  all 
that  the  nineteenth  century,  aided 
by  schools  of  art  and  geological 
and  chemical  institutions,  can  do. 
Great  monarchs  did  not  think  it 
beneath  their  dignity  to  take  a per- 
sonal interest  in  the  porcelain  fac- 
tories for  which  their  several  king- 
doms were  famous.  In  order  to 
keep  the  secrets  of  the  art,  potters 
were  shut  up  in  castles,  which  were 
guarded  as  if  in  a state  of  siege. 
‘ Be  secret  unto  death  ’ was  the 
motto  of  the  Meissen  or  Dresden 
factory,  meeting  one’s  eye  every- 
where upon  the  walls,  and  really 
meaning  what  it  said,  for  it  was  as 
much  as  the  workman’s  life’  was 
worth  to  disclose  the  secrets  of  those 
decorative  prison-houses.  Frederick 
William  exchanges  twenty-two 
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vases  for  a regiment  of  dragoons, 
and  King  Augustus  even  thinks  be 
has  the  best  of  the  bargain  in  that 
matter.  Louis  XIV.  watches  over 
the  Sevres  factory  with  quite  a 
paternal  interest ; and  the  Pompa- 
dour and  Du  Barry  are  charmed  at 
seeing  their  pretty  faces  appropri- 
ately enshrined  in  the  frail  clay  of 
jewelled  teacups  and  saucers.  Even 
our  bucolic  George  paid  personal 
visits  to  the  factories  of  Chelsea 
and  Worcester,  and  ordered  royal 
services  for  the  kingly  table  and  for 
gifts,  asking  the  attendant  potter  a 
hundred  rambling  questions,  if  we 
are  to  believe  Peter  Pindar. 

Having  thus  briefly  sketched  the 
history  of  pottery  and  porcelain, 
suppose  we  now  follow  Charles 
Lamb’s  example,  and  spend  a few 
minutes  in  looking  over  the  china 
closet  of  a modern  collector.  It  is 
certainly  a pretty  sight.  There  is 
scarcely  a teacup  there  which  might 
not  be  a lesson  in  taste  to  the  modern 
manufacturer.  The  Sevres  and 
Dresden  ware  is  beautifully  painted 
with  bouquets  of  flowers,  and  groups 
of  figures,  and  landscapes.  A few 
years  ago,  before  the  present  mania 
for  china  set  in,  they  might  have 
been  bought  for  as  many  shillings 
as  they  will  now  cost  pounds.  Here 
are  some  Chelsea  figures — shep- 
herds and  shepherdesses  in  bowers 
of  May- blossom  and  forget-me-nots, 
with  cows  and  sheep.  How  exqui- 
sitely modelled  they  are ! and  in  a 
paste  which  has  never  been  rivalled, 
the  art  of  making  which  was  bor- 
rowed from  the  Venetian  glass- 
makers  of  Murano.  These  are  worth 
from  ten  to  twenty  pounds  apiece. 
Then  there  are  some  old  Worcester 
plates  and  dishes,  with  the  square 
mark  of  Dr.Wall’stime  ; the  ground- 
work a rich  pur  pie -blue,  'with  white 
medallions,  on  which  are  painted 
peacocks  and  pheasants  in  the  most 
glowing  colours.  Here — we  beg 

you  to  handle  them  carefully,  for 
they  are  very  precious — are  three 
old  Derby  vases,  modelled  on  the 


pattern  of  the  Greek  hydra,  marked 
with  the  crown  ; also  having  a dark- 
blue  ground,  not  quite  so  rich,  per- 
haps, as  the  Worcester,  but  still  fine ; 
each  one  with  a bouquet  of  flowers 
in  a basket,  so  beautifully  grouped 
and  painted,  that  we  doubt  whether 
even  Miss  Mutrie  could  surpass 
them.  Then,  notice  those  old  Staf- 
fordshire figures — not  to  be  com- 
pared, of  course,  with  the  Chelsea  or 
Dresden  groups,  but  coming  into 
favour  now  when  all  old  china  is 
growing  scarcer,  and  certainly 
worthy  of  the  collector’s  attention, 
for  there  is  a great  deal  that  is  artis- 
tic and  good  in  the  pose  and  painting 
of  them.  Those  mugs,  teapots,  and 
caddies  are  Lowestoft,  painted,  you 
see,  after  the  Oriental  fashion,  with 
quaint  angular  Chinese  figures,  and 
decorated  with  roses  freshly  plucked 
from  the  stalk.  It  is  a moot  point  with 
connoisseurs  whether  much  that  we 
call  Lowestoft  china  is  not  Oriental 
after  all ; this  being  one  of  the  big- 
endian  and  little-endian  subjects 
which  are  never  likely  to  have  a 
satisfactory  termination.  Lastly, 
examine  this  genuine  old  Wedg- 
wood plaque — not  from  Wardour 
Street  or  modern  Etruria ; look  at 
it  carefully  with  a magnifying  glass, 
and  say  if  it  be  not  as  beautiful  as 
an  antique  gem  of  Greece  or  Home. 
The  design,  you  must  remember, 
was  modelled  by  Elaxman  himself, 
and  its  ivory-like  figures  stand  out 
from  the  blue  jasper  ground  sharp- 
cut  and  clear,  without  the  smallest 
crack  or  fire-flaw. 

To  persons  who  are  thinking  of 
collecting  old  china  we  are  almost 
inclined  to  give  the  well-known 
advice  of  Punch  to  persons  about  to 
marry — ‘ Don’t.’  Prices  are  almost 
prohibitoryjustnow,  except  to  people 
with  very  long  purses  indeed.  Still 
there  are  bargains  to  be  got,  and 
there  is  china  to  be  bought,  though 
not  at  fashionable  bric-a-brac  shops, 
or  at  the  great  auction  marts  of  the 
metropolis.  Ho  one,  for  instance,  can 
go  far  wrong  who  buys  for  a pound 
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or  so  a pretty  teacup  and  saucer 
which  has  a well-painted  group  of 
flowers  upon  it,  or  a fine  landscape  ; 
the  painting  is  worth  all  the  money, 
and  such  things  do  turn  up  occa- 
sionally at'  out-of-the-way  auctions, 
and  in  small  country  towns.  The 
writer  was  not  long  since  at  the 
house  of  a country  clergyman  in  a 
remote  county,  where  he  observed 
some  apples  upon  a dish  of  old 
Worcester  china — the  square-mark- 
ed Worcester — painted  with  exotic 
birds.  Upon  enquiring  whether  the 
owner  knew  its  value,  he  was  in- 
formed that. it  was  a part  of  their 
common  dessert  service,  which  had 
been  in  family  use  for  two  genera- 
tions, and  was  thought  to  be  nice, 
but  not  more  valuable  than  other 
china.  He  examined  the  plates  and 
dishes,  however — there  were  about 
a dozen  altogether — and  told  his 
host  that  this  little  service  was 
worth  probably  a couple  of  hundred 
pounds,  a communication  which 
was  received  with  a general  laugh  of 
amazement  and  incredulity.  How- 
ever, this  dessert  service  was  sent 
to  Christie’s,  and  sold  for  a little 
under  two  hundred  pounds  ! 

But  it  may  be  asked,  what  is  the 
cause  of  this  factitious  value  which 
is  attached  just  now  to  old  china  ? 
And  in  answer  we  should  be  in- 
clined to  deny  in  the  first  place  that 
the  value  is  rightly  to  be  called 
factitious.  ‘ The  real  value  of  a 
thing,’  says  Butler,  ‘ is  just  as  much 


as  it  will  bring.’  And,  although 
this  may  not  hold  good  with  regard 
to  ‘ securities  ’ bought  and  sold  on 
the  Stock  Exchange,  which  pass 
from  hand  to  hand  often  without 
having  any  real  existence  at  all,  in 
the  case  of  good  works  of  old  pottery 
and  porcelain,  the  things  have  an 
intrinsic  value,  which  must  always 
be  realisable  under  the  usual  condi- 
tions of  national  prosperity.  They 
are  beautiful  in  themselves,  and 
under  present  circumstances  they 
cannot  be  reproduced.  The  imita- 
tions, however  near,  are  still  in- 
ferior ; a something  of  the  original 
spirit  is  lacking ; and  if  even  toler- 
able they  cannot  be  cheap.  Men 
cannot  in  the  nineteenth  century 
afford  to  give  the  time  for  artistic 
work  in  manufactured  goods  which 
it  really  requires.  In  fact,  our  usual 
‘ manufactured  goods  ’ are  not 
manufactured  at  all — that  is  to  say, 
wrought  by  the  hand  of  man — but 
made  chiefly  by  machinery.  The 
Greek  vases,  and  indeed  the  Sevres 
and  the  Chelsea  vases  of  the  last 
century,  were  not  turned  out  by  the 
gross.  The  Philistine  world  indeed 
may  sneer  at  the  artificial  value  set 
on  old  pieces  of  crockery  ware  or 
rusty  iron.  But  the  art-student 
knows  their  true  worth ; and  he 
esteems  them  as  precious,  because 
standards  of  a better  taste  produced 
when  men  could  afford  time,  and 
thought  it  worth  while  to  do  their 
work  as  well  as  they  were  able. 
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RECOLLECTIONS  OF  A CRUISE  IN  THE  BALTIC. 
By  an  Old  Campaigner. 


DURING  the  Russian  war  there 
was  not  much  to  excite  one  in 
the  Baltic  beyond  a few  boat  actions 
or  distant  bombardment  of  forts, 
which  sometimes  cost  many  lives 
without  any  adequate  result  being 
gained.  Anything,  therefore,  which 
promised  a little  excitement  was 
eagerly  seized  on  by  the  blockading 
fleet  to  vary  the  monotony  of  this 
irksome  duty,  or  to  form  a subject 
of  conversation  at  mess.  On 
Margen  we  had  cricket,  foot-races, 
and  picnics ; much  good  shooting 
on  the  coasts  of  Sweden,  and  any 
quantity  of  fishing  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Gulf  of  Riga.  The  game 
was  unexceptional,  but  the  fish 
throughout  the  brackish  waters  of 
the  Baltic  are  singularly  insipid 
and  flabby. 

‘ The  Admiral  has  made  a signal 
for  you,  sir,’  said  the  officer  of  the 
watch  to  the  captain  of  the  corvette 
I served  in.  ‘Very  well,  Mr.  H. ; 
call  my  galley  away.’  Here  a 
marked  accent  on  the  ‘ my  ’ was  of 
course  introduced,  for  it  would 
have  been  a loss  of  dignity  on  old 
Humbles’  part  to  say  ‘ the  galley.’ 

‘ Captain  going  away,  gentlemen,’ 
said  a young  midshipman,  putting 
his  head  inside  the  wardroom  door. 
The  officers  were  at  dinner,  but 
that  made  no  difference  to  the  great 
man;  and,  with  a few  inaudible 
growls  from  the  old  surgeon,  the 
mess  moved  up  the  companion- 
ladder,  and  took  their  accustomed 
stations  to  reluctantly  salute  their 
superior  officer.  Presently  a cocked 
hat  appeared  at  the  head  of  the 
after  ladder,  and  then  the  figure  of 
the  wearer.  ‘ Present  arms,’  shouted 
the  serjeant  of  the  guard.  The  mus- 
kets were  brought  up  with  a ring, 
the  drummer  boy  played  a few  notes 
on  the  bugle,  the  officers  touched 
their  caps ; the  captain  returned 
the  salute  as  he  mounted  the  gang- 


way, balancing  himself  for  a mo- 
ment on  the  upper  step  to  see  that 
all  were  present ; and  when  he  was 
fairly  embarked  the  guard  was  dis- 
missed, and  of  course  the  officers 
also.  I wonder  whether  such  pomp 
is  displayed  now  when  an  admiral 
wishes  to  see  a captain  on  a simple 
point  of  duty.  Ours  was  rather  a 
character  in  his  way,  very  proud  of 
his  high  Scotch  lineage,  he  being 
a descendant  of  the  Dumbles  of 
Dumble,  sixteenth  cousin  to  her 
Majesty  the  Queen,  and  thirty- 
second  to  the  great  hero  Wallace. 
After  his  birth  his  personal  dignity 
and  appearance  were  the  great  ob- 
jects of  his  thoughts,  and  it  was 
difficult  to  say  to  which  he  gave  the 
preference.  His  mode  of  leaving 
the  ship  will  enable  the  reader  to 
form  an  idea  of  the  value  he  set  on 
the  first,  and  a conversation  be- 
tween a young  lieutenant  and  the 
valet  will  vouch  for  the  second. 

Lieutenant : ‘ Well,  Jacob,  what 
chance  have  we  of  going  into  port  ? 
for  we  are  getting  precious  hard  up 
here — nothing  but  salt  horse  and 
watery  codlings  to  eat.’ 

Jacob : ‘ Ah,  Mr.  Buntin,  I am 
afraid  you  have  no  chance,  sir.  Our 
stock  of  pomatum  and  hair-dye  is 
not  near  out  yet,  and  you  know  he  is 
not  nigh  so  partic’lar  about  his 
table  as  about  his  dressing.  This 
morning  we  was  two  hours  over  it, 
and  then  he  were  not  satisfied.’  The 
time  he  used  to  take  to  dress  was 
never  less  than  that  named  by  his  fac- 
totum ; but  the  question  of  hair- dye 
was  a mystery  then,  and  after  the 
lapse  of  twenty  years  it  is  still  so  to 
me.  At  the  former  epoch  I asked 
myself  the  question, c Does  he  dye  ? ’ 
and  last  winter,  accidentally  seeing 
him  in  town,  I mentally  exclaimed, 
‘ Does  he  now  dye  ? ’ I could  see 
no  difference  in  that  wonderful 
glossy  brown,  arranged  as  if  each 
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particular  hair  had  been  an  object 
of  special  attention  to  its  proprietor, 
as  no  doubt  it  was. 

Our  captain  was  not  a sailor, 
haying  been  very  little  at  sea  in  his 
young  days,  and  for  nearly  twenty 
years  engaged  in  the  wine  trade. 
The  consequence  was  that  the 
Thumper  was  not  a smart  ship, 
and  we  were  always  under  the  im- 
pression that  the  captain  of  the 
fleet  was  ‘ down  on  us.’  Under  any 
circumstances  we  always  had  the 
most  monotonous  cruising-ground 
after  a little  fracas  which  occurred 
off*  Revel,  which  I may  as  well  re- 
late. The  signal  had  been  made 
for  general  quarters,  and  duly  an- 
swered by  the  fleet ; but  Dumbles 
had  said,  ‘ Oh,  never  mind,  Mr. 
B. ; go  on  with  the  scraping  and 
polishing.’  This  remissness  was 
seen  from  the  lofty  poop  of  the  flag- 
ship ; a boat  was  manned  on  her  off 
side,  and  before  the  last  hair  on 
Dumbles’  head  was  oiled  the  cap- 
tain of  the  fleet  was  alongside. 

‘ Beat  to  quarters  immediately,  sir. 
Why  are  the  Admiral’s  signals  so 
openly  disobeyed,  and  in  sight  of 
the  enemy  too  ? ’ It  is  supposed  • 
that  a midshipman  had  hid  the 
drumsticks,  for  they  could  not  be 
found;  and,  as  a. last  resource,  the 
bugle  summoned  the  men  to  their 
guns.  ‘ Now,  Mr.  Chulpin,’  said 
the  enraged  captain  of  the  fleet  to 
the  second  lieutenant,  who  was  run- 
ning about  with  a large  book  in  his 
hand,  ‘ let  me  see  your  quarter  bill, 
sir.’  The  young  officer  blushed  and 
hesitated,  but  could  not  frame  an 
excuse  to  hold  back  his  book.  Some- 
thing about  close  pressed  for  time 
escaped  him  as  he  gave  it  up.  The 
pages  were  turned  over  from  end 
to  end,  and  not  a single  line  was 
written  on  them,  although  various 
caricatures  on  stray  slips  of  paper 
were  numerous. 

‘ A pretty  state  of  discipline  this 
ship  must  be  in,  sir,  when  your 
officers  do  not  even  possess  a com- 
mon watch  and  station  bill,’  said 
the  enraged  officer,  turning  to 


Dumbles.  ‘ I will  report  the  whole 
circumstance  to  the  Admiral.  Where 
are  the  nine-inch  tangent  sights 
which  I ordered  to  be  made  ? ’ ‘ Tan- 
gent sights  ? Oh,  yes,’  said  Dumbles ; 
‘ where  are  the  nine-inch  tangent 
sights,  Mr.  Tompion  ? ’ ‘ Please, 

sir,  I knows  nothing  about  them ; 
we  ain’t  supplied  with  sights  of  that 
length.  Why,  sir,  at  that  elevation 
they  would  bust  the  breech  of  that 
gun  like — ’ What  more  he  might 
have  said  is  unknown,  for,  with  a 
withering  glance  at  Dumbles,  the 
captain  of  the  fleet  jumped  into  his 
boat  and  pulled  to  the  flag-ship. 
Shortly  afterwards  the  signal  went 
up : ‘ Will  victual  you  for  three 
months ; prepare  for  sea  imme- 
diately. Your  orders  will  be  made 
out  in  an  hour,  and  sent  on  board. 
Admiral  will  excuse  your  coming  to 
see  him.’  The  anchor  was  weighed 
when  the  orders  arrived ; but 
Dumbles  had  an  idea  in  his  head  that 
the  Admiral  could  not  do  without 
him,  and,  as  the  ship  slowly  steamed 
out  of  the  bay,  the  signalman  had 
particular  orders  to  look  out  for 
the  recall,  but  it  was  not  hoisted  ; 
and,  with  a sigh,  Dumbles  ordered 
the  ship  to  be  put  on  her  course. 
Here,  however,  a dispute  arose  as  to 
what  exact  point  of  the  compass 
represented  the  course.  On  leaving 
Shields  Dumbles  had  taken  the 
skipper  of  a collier  brig  on  board  to 
serve  as  a Baltic  pilot ; but  that 
puzzling  question  of  deviation  of 
the  compass  was  beyond  the  com- 
prehension of  either,  and  conse- 
quently ignored  by  both.  Now  it 
so  happened  that  a new  master  had 
just  joined  the  ship  who  fully  com- 
prehended the  whole  subject,  and 
on  his  arrival  the  following  con- 
versation had  taken  place  between 
him  and  the  pilot : 

Pilot,  confidently  taking  the 
master’s  arm,  shading  his  mouth 
with  his  hand,  and  bringing  it  close 
to  the  other’s  ear  : ‘ They  ses  there 
is  a thing  called  duviation  of  the 
cumpuss,  but  the  Coppen  and  me 
ha  decided  that  we’ll  ha  none  of 
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it,  and  be  guv  tbe  last  master  an 
order  that  be  were  ne’r  to  mention 
it  on  any  account.’ 

Master : ‘Ob,  indeed  ; but  there 
is  an  error  called  deviation,  and  in 
this  class  of  ship  it  will  be  pretty 
large  too ; besides,  I understand 
you  made  Cape  La  Heve  in  lieu  of 
St.  Catherine’s  in  going  down 
Channel,  and  in  this  sea  passed 
south  of  Bornholm  when  you  were 
steering  to  go  north  of  it.  Is  that 
story  correct  ?’ 

Pilot  indignantly  : 1 And  don’t  ye 
know,  sir,  there  be  such  things  as 
tides  and  currents  P and  ye  canna 
always  tell  their  set,  although  I 
ha’  sarved  man  and  boy  here  for 
nigh  aboot  forty  yar.’  At  this 
period  of  the  argument  Dumbles 
came  up,  and  the  master,  touching 
his  cap,  said,  ‘ The  pilot,  sir,  refuses 
to  believe  in  deviation,  and  states 
that  you  have  given  an  order  that 
it  is  not  to  be  mentioned.  I deem  it 
my  duty  to  inform  you  that  the 
ship  will  be  wrecked  on  the  shoals 
of  Dager  Ort  before  midnight  if 
you  steer  the  course  as  marked  on 
the  chart.’  The  situation  puzzled 
Dumbles,  and  he  hesitated  for 
a moment,  then,  turning  to  the 
pilot,  said,  ‘Well,  allow  a little;  it 
cannot  do  harm,  and  leads  off  shore ; 
we  can  always  haul  her  in.’  From 
that  hour  the  pilot’s  power  was 
gone,  and  shortly  afterwards  he 
went  home. 

In  a few  days  we  met  the  flying 
squadron,  and  the  Slasher  run- 
ning on  board  of  us  knocked  our 
mainmast  out,  fortunately  without 
injuring  anyone.  Had  not  the 
Slashers  bowsprit  end  taken  the 
centre  of  the  mast  there  would 
have  been  an  end  of  her  Majesty’s 
ship,  but  the  resistance  offered  by 
the  good  spar  broke  the  shock  of 
the  blow  and  saved  the  Thumper. 
A ludicrous  incident  occurred 
during  the  passage  to  Farosund  to 
refit.  The  crew  of  a passing  collier 
brig  imagined  the  ship  had  been  in 
action,  and  as  she  neared  they 
manned  the  rigging  and  gave  three 


cheers.  Our  Johnny  Raws,  not  half 
broken  in,  immediately  ran  into 
the  rigging  and  returned  it.  I 
fancy  I see  Dumbles’  face  at  this 
moment  as  he  emerged  from  the 
companion,  with  his  features  dis- 
torted by  anger,  and  shouting  out 
to  the  officer  of  the  watch,  ‘ The 
ship  is  like  a privateer,  sir.  I have  a 
great  mind  to  put  you  under  arrest, 
try  you  by  a court-martial,  and  turn 
you  out  of  the  service.’  Poor  young 
Chulpin  (he  is  dead  now.  Who  is 
not  of  those  I came  to  sea  with  ? If 
death  could  appal  one  the  loss  of 
so  many  of  the  companions  of  my 
early  days  might  well  do  it)  replied, 
‘ I could  not  stop  it,  sir ; it  was  the 
work  of  a moment.’  ‘You  ought  to 
have  stopped  it,  sir ; the  service  is 
going  to  the  Devil  with  you  young 
officers.  Pay  more  attention,  sir, 
in  future.’ 

On  opening  the  sealed  orders 
it  was  found  that  the  Thumper 

was  to  proceed  to  R , with 

a French  corvette,  to  attack  a 
battery,  which  was  supposed  to  be 
pretty  strong,  and  destroy  the 
dockyard ; then  to  ascend  the 
river  in  boats,  and  demand  the 
surrender  of  a large  number  of 
vessels  which  had  been  towed  up 
stream  for  safety.  Dumbles,  with 
his  egregious  vanity  and  the  hope  of 
gaining  distinction,  had  already  led 
us  into  more  than  one  foolish  expe- 
dition in  total  opposition  to  the  most 
ordinary  rules  of  war.  To  this 
day  the  apathy  and  want  of  spirit 
showed  by  the  Finns  on  many  occa- 
sions is  a matter  of  surprise  to  me. 
There  are  no  braver  men  anywhere, 
but  their  spirit  appeared  to  be 
gone,  and  they  generally  abandoned 
their  homes  without  a struggle. 

During  the  passage  north  a melan- 
choly instance  of  the  hardships  of 
war  occurred.  A Russian  barque 
was  captured.  The  captain  was  her 
owner,  he  having  recently  pur- 
chased her,  with  the  savings  of 
forty  years  of  toil  on  the  ocean. 
Through  misunderstanding  the 
Order  in  Council  he  had  left  the 
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shelter  of  a neutral  port  with  the 
hope  of  reaching  his  destination 
before  the  days  of  grace  expired. 
When  brought  on  board  he  was 
smiling  at  our  presumed  mistake, 
but  when  the  truth  dawned  on 
his  mind  his  face  became  of  a 
deadly  pallor,  and  he  stuttered  the 
words,  * Good  God,  gentlemen,  I 
am  a ruined  man,  and  my  little 
ones  will  starve!’  He  returned  to 
the  barque,  and  drank  to  such  an 
excess  that  he  was  seized  with 
delirium  tremens,  and  the  surgeon 
recommended  his  removal  to  the 
corvette,  which  was  done,  and  a 
sentry  placed  over  him.  He  was 
a man  of  gigantic  proportions  and 
enormous  personal  strength.  The 
next  morning  he  thrust  the  guard 
aside  as  if  they  were  children, 
rushed  on  deck,  and  with  a wild 
yell  leaped  overboard.  He  rose  in 
a moment,  with  his  large  grey  eyes 
fixed  steadily  on  the  ship  and  his 
body  breast-high  out  of  the  water, 
swimming  like  a nun-buoy,  as  an 
old  quartermaster  admiringly  re- 
marked. A cutter  was  towing 
astern,  and  the  coxswain  grasped 
him  by  the  collar  as  he  passed.  In 
a few  minutes  his  body — for  life  was 
extinct — with  the  eyes  still  wide 
open,  was  on  deck.  The  shock 
experienced  from  the  cold  water 
had  killed  him. 

Ah,  prize  money  earned  by  such 
means  is  dearly  bought ! Often 
during  that  war  did  my  heart 
ache  when  I saw  the  privations 
which  the  simple  inhabitants  of 
the  maritime  provinces  and  islands 
suffered.  We  used  their  har- 
bours, as  we  had  a right  to  do  by 
the  custom  and  usages  of  civilised 
warfare  ; we  used  their  fields  and 
roads  for  recreation,  without  a 
single  instance  of  rudeness  or  vio- 
lence occurring;  and  I do  think 
that  permission  might  have  been 
given  to  introduce  a few  boatloads 
of  salt  to  preserve  their  humble 
food.  In  lieu  of  this  every  boat 
was  immediately  burned,  and  in 
the  following  spring  the  gaunt  and 


pinched  faces  of  men,  women,  and 
children  showed  what  privations 
they  had  endured  from  the  want 
of  this  simple  necessary  of  life. 
Dumbles  was  very  hard  on  these 
poor  people,  and  would  give  chase 
to  one  of  their  wretched  boats  with 
as  much  energy  as  he  would  have 
done  had  a privateer  hove  in  sight. 
Ho  doubt  he  only  carried  out  his 
orders,  but  chivalry  and  charity 
should  have  made  him  a little  blind 
on  such  occasions.  Dumbles  did 
worse  than  this ; he  once  shot  eight 
sheep  near  a Finn  village,  and  it  was 
touching  to  see  the  agony  of  the 
poor  woman  who  owned  them,  as 
with  streaming  eyes  she  endea- 
voured to  explain  they  were  all  she 
had  to  rely  on  for  her  support 
during  the  coming  winter.  The 
peasantry  used  to  place  their  sheep 
on  the  islands  which  fringed  the 
shore  of  the  picturesque  inlets,  in 
order  to  keep  them  out  of  sight  of 
the  ships.  The  poor  animals  either 
missed  the  society  of  their  owners 
or  some  article  of  food,  for  imme- 
diately a man-of-war’s  boat  touched 
the  beach  they  would  rush  down  and 
try  to  get  on  board.  Several  officers 
would  never  allow  one  to  be  taken, 
and  then  they  would  follow  the 
boat  to  the  most  distant  point  of 
the  islet,  and  bleat  piteously  as  long 
as  she  was  in  sight.  Very  beau- 
tiful were  those  islands  on  a still 
summer’s  evening,  when  the  foliage 
and  rocks  overhanging  the  sea  cast 
their  shadows  so  distinctly  on  the 
clear,  calm  water  that  at  a little 
distance  it  was  impossible  to  see 
where  reality  ended  and  reflection 
began.  The  boats’  oars  dipping  in 
the  water,  or  the  voices  of  men  in 
low  conversation,  were  the  only 
sounds  which  could  be  heard  for 
miles.  So  peaceful,  indeed,  was 
the  scene  that  it  was  not  difficult 
to  imagine, the  whole  as  fresh  from 
the  Creator’s  hands.  The  seamen 
and  marines,  though  not  given 
to  sentimentalising,  would  often 
break  off  their  quiet  conversa- 
tion to  admire  its  beauty,  and 
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occasionally  by  common  consent 
tbe  oars  would  only  be  dipped  in 
the  water  at  long  intervals  as  the 
boats  threaded  the  narrow  channels. 
There  are  times  when  the  works  of 
> Nature  impress  the  rudest  minds, 
and  amidst  these  lonely  islets  her 
powers  were  acknowledged  by  the 
most  careless  of  mortals,  the  seaman 
of  the  last  generation.  His  suc- 
cessor is  better  educated  and  better 
treated,  but  he  has  not  the  same 
love  of  his  profession. 

I believe  I have  already  stated 
that  the  charts  of  the  Baltic  were 
very  incorrect,  and  it  is  not  a little 
singular  that  no  vessel  was  wrecked 
during  either  of  the  winter  cam- 
paigns. Of  course  many  grounded 
on  unknown  reefs  and  banks,  but 
the  indomitable  perseverance  and 
skill  of  English  seamen  prevented 
total  loss.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  navy 
of  any  European  Power,  our  own 
included,  could  now  do  as  much. 
So  late  as  December  several  frigates 
and  corvettes  were  blockading  the 
entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland 
with  not  more  than  forty  miles  of 
clear  water  on  either  side,  and 
performing  this  service  on  a coast 
where  the  whole  of  the  lighthouses 
and  beacons  were  removed  or  de- 
stroyed. The  dangers  of  this  limited 
cruising- ground  were  increased  by 
the  long  winter  night  of  eighteen 
hours,  with  its  showers  of  sleet, 
snow,  and  hail.  Frequently  the 
lower  sails  could  not  be  used,  as 
the  ropes  were  coated  with  ice  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  prevent  their 
running  through  the  blocks.  As 
usual,  British  seamen  toiled  on  un- 
complainingly, yet  no  addition  was 
made  to  their  meagre  food  or 
scanty  clothing,  although  millions 
were  being  wasted  by  gross  igno- 
rance and  apathy.  In  Farosund 
and  other  ports  colliers  were  al- 
lowed to  lie  weeks,  and  even  months, 
under  heavy  demurrage  with  five 
or  ten  tons  of  coal  on  board. 
The  gallant  officer  who  then  ma- 
naged the  transport  service  is 
now  ruling  the  naval  power  of 


England,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  with 
more  judgment  than  he  displayed 
twenty  years  since.  The  masters 
of  these  vessels  used  to  unbend 
sails,  unreeve  running  riggiug,  and 
in  some  instances  send  their  crews 
home,  feeling  assured  that  no  one 
would  disturb  them.  Who  was 
responsible  for  this  reckless  and 
stupid  waste  of  public  money  ? If 
we  were  plunged  in  war  to-morrow, 
are  there  men  in  the  navy  of  suffi- 
cient capacity  to  prevent  a repe- 
tition of  similar  scandals  P It  is 
much  to  be  feared  there  are  not. 

With  the  aid  of  sketch  surveys  the 
ships  were  brought  into  the  entrance 

of  B , but  too  distant  from  the 

town  to  be  of  any  service  in  the 
event  of  the  enemy  having  any 
heavy  guns  in  position.  The  next 
morning  the  boats  were  hoisted  out, 
provisioned,  and  armed.  After  the 
men’s  breakfast  and  Durables* 
toilet  were  completed  the  expedi- 
tion started,  the  French  leading  the 
left  column  and  the  English  the 
right.  Owing  to  the  number  of 
boulders  in  front  of  the  town  the 
greatest  caution  was  necessary,  as 
the  sequel  proved ; for  the  launch,  in 
the  endeavour  to  pass  to  the  head 
of  the  line,  ran  up  one  so  far  that 
the  stern  was  barely  clear  of  the 
water.  The  bowmen  jumped  out 
on  the  stone,  and  the  crew,  getting 
their  oars  to  pass,  exerted  their 
utmost  strength  to  shove  her  off. 
In  a moment,  however,  a battery 
of  horse  artillery  mounting  two 
guns  dashed  out  from  the  shelter 
of  the  fir  trees  and  opened  fire. 
The  first  two  shells  went  clean  over 
the  heads  of  the  men,  but  the  third 
burst  alongside,  and  sent  a shower 
of  water  inboard.  It  was  evident 
that  the  enemy  now  had  the  exact 
range,  and  the  only  chance  of  escape 
seemed  to  be  the  immediate  sacrifice 
of  the  gun  to  lighten  the  launch 
forward.  At  this  critical  moment 
young  Buntin  came  up  in  the  pin- 
nace, and  bringing  her  end  on  to 
the  battery  called  out  to  the  captain 
of  the  gun,  ‘ Nine  hundred  yards.* 
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The  first  shell,  was  so  perfectly 
aimed,  and  the  range  so  exact,  that 
it  burst  amongst  the- Russians,  and 
certainly  unsteadied  them,  as  their 
next  shot  was  wide,  as  was  also 
young  Buntin’s.  His  third,  how- 
ever, burst  directly  in  front  of  their 
guns,  and  threw  them  into  such 
confusion  that  they  limbered  up 
and  retreated  to  the  shelter  of  the 
woods. 

During  the  time  this  artillery  duel 
was  going  on  another  boat  came  up 
to  the  assistance  of  the  launch,  and 
amidst  great  cheering  she  was 
pulled  off  the  rocks.  To  land  men 
in  a wooded  country  in  the  face  of 
artillery  would  have  been  folly,  and 
an  attempt  was  now  made  to  set 
fire  to  the  town  with  24  lb.  Con- 
greve rockets.  I do  not  think  any- 
one ever  saw  with  indifference  the 
first  discharge  of  one  of  these 
missiles  from  a small  boat.  The 
hideous  roar  of  the  back-fire  as  it 
belches  forth,  the  rocking  of  the 
boat  from  the  concussion,  and  the 
scream  of  the  rocket  as  it  emerges 
from  the  tube  are  sufficient  to  try 
the  strongest  nerves.  Added  to 
this  was  the  disagreeable  contin- 
gency of  its  doubling  back  on  those 
who  fired  it,  an  event  which  did 
sometimes  happen,  especially  with 
unskilful  hands.  I am  bound  to  add 
that  the  effect  of  our  fire  was  not  im- 
portant ; a rocket  now  and  then 
would  plunge  through  a roof,  or 
stick  harmlessly  between  the  heavy 
logs  which  formed  the  sides  of  the 
building.  Darkness  coming  on,  the 
order  was  given  to  return  to  the 
ships,  which  we  did  rather  crest- 
fallen at  our  want  of  success. 

The  next  morning  a channel  was 
discovered  which  enabled  the  ships 
to  command  the  town,  and  when 
Dumbles  landed  he  found  the  place 
deserted  by  the  inhabitants,  except 
the  aged  burgomaster,  wTho  in- 
formed us  that  an  order  from  the 
Emperor  was  the  cause  of  the 
retreat.  It  was  a picturesque  little 
town  with  well-built  houses  in  the 
main  street,  and  it  was  painful  to 


know  that  its  once  thriving  popula- 
tion were  houseless  and  dependent 
on  their  countrymen  of  the  interior 
for  shelter  and  food.  Heavy  articles 
of  furniture  were  left  behind,  and, 
to  the  disgrace  of  Dumbles  and 
the  French  commander,  they  were 
smashed  out  of  mere  wantonness. 
The  neatly-tiled  stoves  which  run 
through  two  or  more  stories  in  Rus- 
sian houses  were  wantonly  broken 
and  defaced.  In  some  instances  the 
joints  were  so  closely  united  that 
crowbars  and  slices  had  to  be  em- 
ployed to  scale  them  off,  but  these 
were  readily  procured  and  the  work 
of  ruin  completed.  When  nothing 
else  was  to  be  wrecked  above’ground 
the  vaults  were  searched,  and  in 
one  a large  number  of  crates  of 
glass  were  discovered.  With  a 
cheer  they  were  hauled  into  the 
streets  and  broken  into  fragments. 
Even  the  spinning-wheels  of  the 
poor  were  treated  in  the  same 
manner.  Will  such  evil  doings 
ever  rebound  on  us,  as  they  have 
already  done  on  our  allies  ? 

R stands  at  the  entrance  of 

an  estuary  into  which  a river  flows, 
and  a deserter  informed  Dumbles 
that  about  twenty  miles  up  the 
river  the  finest  town  in  the  pro- 
vince was  situated,  with  a good 
channel  for  small  craft  leading 
directly  to  it,  and  that  a large 
number  of  vessels  were  moored 
before  it  in  fancied  security.  Dum- 
bles and  his  ally  the  French  com- 
mander resolved  to  attempt  then* 
capture,  and  some  fourteen  boats 
were  manned  and  armed  for  the 
purpose.  They  started  on  a 
charming  morning  in  the  early 
part  of  September.  The  sun  was 
just  warm  enough  to  temper  the 
cool,  crisp  air,  and  the  men  were  in 
high  spirits  and  bent  their  stalwart 
frames  manfully  to  the  oars.  Ah, 
my  gallant  countrymen,  if  you  are 
properly  commanded  you  still  have 
few  equals  and  no  superior  in 
courage  and  endurance  ! Who  but 
Englishmen  would  have  passed 
through  the  horrors  of  that  first 
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Crimean  winter  without  being  per- 
fectly demoralised,  and  probably 
in  open  mutiny  P Yet  they  toiled 
cheerfully  in  the  trenches,  with 
rifle  in  hand,  ready  for  the  fight, 
when,  through  unpardonable  blun- 
dering and  negligence,  their  scanty 
clothing  was  threadbare,  their 
shoes  tied  up  with  string,  and  after 
a long  night’s  work  and  watching 
they  had  green  coffee  served  out 
for  breakfast,  without  any  means  of 
roasting  or  grinding  it. 

As  the  boats  threaded  the  nar- 
row channels  vessels  were  found 
hidden  in  creeks  where  the  trees 
sometimes  concealed  the  entrance. 
None  were  spared,  and  flames  and 
smoke  marked  our  track  through 
this  beautiful  estuary.  I remember 
staying  behind  with  four  seamen  to 
set  fire  to  a small  coaster;  and 
when  the  flames  rising  from  the 
hatches  announced  that  the  work 
was  sure,  a man  burst  through  a 
thick  growth  of  underwood  with 
haggard  and  livid  face,  paused  for  a 
moment,  and  then  disappeared  in 
the  bush.  We  heard  the  rotten 
sticks  breaking  under  his  feet  as  he 
retreated.  Poor  fellow ! that  frail 
barque  may  have  represented  the 
whole  of  his  worldly  wealth,  and  he 
probably  returned  to  his  starving 
family  to  announce  that  their  last 
means  of  support  had  fallen  a prey 
to  the  enemy.  At  noon  a semaphore 
station  was  seen  in  a sudden  bend 
of  the  river,  with  the  arms  signalling 
our  approach  to  another  station  two 
miles  in  advance.  The  men  gave  a 
cheer ; the  boats  responded  to  their 
exertions,  and  in  a few  minutes  their 
keels  grated  on  the  beach.  To  scale 
the  low  hill  was  the  work  of  a 
minute,  and  on  reaching  it  the 
former  occupants  were  seen  pulling 
for  life  in  a light  skiff  towards  the 
other  station.  A few  hasty  shots 
were  fired,  but  a bend  of  the  stream 
quickly  hid  the  boat  from  sight. 
In  the  meantime  an  active  blue- 
jacket had  swarmed  up  the  sema- 
phore, bent  on  a grapnel  rope, 
and  with  a one-two-three-haul  the 


mast  was  pulled  to  the  ground.  From 
the  summit  of  this  mound  the  town 

of  B was  in  full  view,  with  its 

fine  buildings  glistening  in  the  bright 
autumn  sun,  and  a fleet  of  small 
vessels,  dismantled,  at  anchor  or 
alongside  the  wharves.  From  this 
position,  at  a point  a little  in  ad- 
vance of  us,  the  river  forked  off  in 
two  branches,  and  met  again  at  the 
town.  A discussion  took  place  as 
to  which  of  the  two  was  the  ship 
channel.  One  of  the  captains  in- 
sisted that  the  left-hand  channel 
was  the  proper  one,  and  as  he  did 
this  in  rather  a loud  tone  Dumbles 
immediately  chose  the  other  and 
ordered  the  advance.  This  dispute 
saved  the  expedition  from  absolute 
destruction.  Indeed,  if  the  proper 
ship- channel — that  on  the  left — had 
been  taken,  we  should  have  fallen 
into  one  of  the  most  deadly  ambus- 
cades ever  formed,  and  there  could 
only  be  one  alternative — death  or 
surrender.  The  Russian  commander 
had  planted  several  field-guns  in 
some  thick  clumps  of  alders  and 
firs  that  grew  on  either  side  of  the 
ship- channel,  which  here  was  not 
more  than  forty  yards  across,  with 
strict  orders  not  to  fire  a gun  or 
show  a man  until  the  last  boat  had 
entered  the  trap.  It  appeared  not 
to  have  entered  his  head  that  any- 
one would  attempt  to  ascend  the 
right-hand  channel,  as  we  con- 
stantly had  to  push  the  boats  off 
the  shoals  with  the  oars  on  end. 
This  mistake  on  Dumbles’  part 
turned  the  whole  of  their  works, 
and  rendered  the  artillery  useless,, 
as  the  ground  between  the  forks  of 
the  river  was  a swamp  sparsely 
dotted  here  and  there  with  a few 
bushes,  and  quite  impassable  for 
heavy  field-guns. 

After  pushing  on  to  some  dis- 
tance another  bend  of  the  stream 
was  turned,  and  directly  in  our 
front  a column  was  seen  marching 
to  take  possession  of  the  semaphore 
station,  and  a block  of  wooden 
buildings  around  it  which  formed 
the  only  obstacle  between  us  and 
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the  town.  A halt  was  called,  and 
after  a consultation  between  the 
English  and  French  commanders 
it  was  resolved  to  stop  the  advance 
of  the  heavy-armed  boats,  and  to 
place  them  at  the  fork  of  the 
channels,  in  order  to  command 
both.  This  position  possessed  the 
additional  advantage  of  being  at 
least  a mile  distant  from  the  nearest 
cover. 

The  small  boats  continued  to 
advance,  cautiously  sounding  the 
channel  for  a passage  for  the 
launches  until  they  were  within 
rifle-shot  of  the  semaphore ; but 
nothing  indicated  the  presence  of 
the  enemy,  and  those  who  had  been 
in  the  rear  when  the  column  took 
possession  of  the  place  ridiculed 
the  idea  of  armed  men  being  there. 
At  this  moment  it  was  evident  that 
the  place  must  either  be  stormed 
or  a retreat  sounded,  as  a shot  from 
a rifle  showed  we  were  within 
range.  However,  before  an  order 
could  be  given  a boat  bearing  a 
flag  of  truce  advanced  with  a mili- 
tary officer  and  a gentleman  in 
plain  clothes.  He  saluted  Dumbles, 
and  in  excellent  English  said,  ‘ I 
am  the  burgomaster.  What  do  you 
require  from  this  town  ?’  Dumbles 
replied,  ‘ The  immediate  surrender 
of  the  whole  of  your  shipping. 
Time  is  valuable,  but  I give  you 
three  hours  to  consider  the  terms. 
Should  you  not  return  before  five 
o’clock,  I shall  consider  all  nego- 
tiations at  an  end,  and  will  then 
fire  the  town  with  rockets.’  ‘ You 
shall  have  an  answer  by  that  time,’ 
was  the  reply,  and  the  boat  pulled 
back  to  the  town.  Rockets  could 
not  have  been  much  understood  by 
the  Russians,  or  they  would  have 
laughed  at  Dumbles’  idle  threat, 
as  the  town  was  from  our  position 
unquestionably  out  of  effective 
range.  When  the  burgomaster 
left  no  one  expected  to  see  him 
return ; the  diplomacy  was  sup- 
posed to  be  a subterfuge  to  gain 
time,  and  as  the  ships  were  fourteen 
miles  distant,  with  a score  of  places 


between  them  and  the  boats  where 
an  ambush  might  be  made,  a feel- 
ing of  uneasiness  prevailed  as  the 
hours  rolled  on  without  any  sign 
of  the  return  of  the  boat,  especially 
as  mounted  men  by  ones  and  twos 
were  seen  proceeding  around  our 
flanks  towards  the  rear.  At  this 
critical  moment  an  officer  volun- 
teered to  go  across  the  marshes 
and  try  to  ascertain  what  was  going 
on  within  the  outbuildings  of  the 
semaphore.  At  first  permission 
was  refused,  but  as  time  wore  on, 
and  everything  looked  suspicious, 
the  offer  was  accepted.  Divesting 
himself  of  his  arms,  and  with  only  a 
pair  of  lorgnette  glasses,  he  plunged 
into  the  marsh  under  the  shelter  of 
a group  of  alders,  and  was  quickly 
lost  to  sight,  until,  in  crossing  an 
opening  near  the  foot  of  the  hill, 
he  was  again  visible  for  a moment. 
We  waited  breathlessly  for  his  re- 
turn, and  after  what  seemed  an 
age  he  reappeared  on  the  river  bank 
about  a quarter  of  a mile  above  the 
position  occupied  by  the  French 
boats,  and  a light  gig  pulled  in  and 
took  him  on  board.  It  appears 
that  when  close  to  the  building  he 
met  a peasant,  who  immediately 
ran  away,  fortunately  in  the  oppo- 
site direction  to  the  place  where 
the  troops  were  concealed.  After 
this  rencontre  he  crept  stealthily 
up  to  the  gates  of  the  farm  build- 
ings, and  within  and  standing  in 
their  ranks  a large  body  of  men 
were  drawn  up.  It  was  to  him  a 
moment  of  intense  excitement ; de- 
tection might  have  arisen  from 
many  causes ; the  barking  of  a dog, 
had  one  chanced  to  be  near,  the  arri- 
val of  an  orderly  or  messenger  from 
the  town,  would  alike  have  led  to  in- 
stant discovery.  His  report  was  not 
encouraging,  and  although  the  hour 
fixed  by  the  burgomaster  had  not 
yet  arrived  it  was  proposed  to  at- 
tempt to  fire  the  farm  buildings 
with  rockets  and  then  retreat. 
This  was  vehemently  opposed  by 
the  officer,  who  alleged  that  such 
a proceeding  would  be  a breach  of 
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good  faith,  and  could  not  benefit 
onr  cause,  as  there  was  not  a possi- 
bility of  the  rockets  producing  the 
desired  effect ; and  if  they  did  we 
should  not  have  been  any  nearer 
the  object  of  the  expedition,  viz. 
the  capture  of  the  vessels.  It  did 
not  require  military  skill  to  per- 
ceive that  no  boats  could  dare  to 
pass  that  building  even  if  it  were 
in  flames.  This  reasoning  pre- 
vailed, for  leaders  seldom  dare  to 
show  a weakness  of  purpose  before 
their  juniors.  As  the  hour  ap- 
proached the  officer  stood  watch  in 
hand,  reporting  to  his  superiors  the 
tardy  flight  of  the  intervening  mi- 
nutes. ‘ Ho w much  now  ?’ enquired 
the  French  captain.  ‘ Five  minutes 
more.’  ‘Ah,  my  faith,  it  is  long  in 
passing,’  was  the  reply.  As  the 
hour  was  about  to  strike,  and  all 
eyes  were  directed  towards  the 
timekeeper,  a boat  with  a white 
flag  flying  came  round  the  point. 
In  a few  minutes  she  was  along- 
side, and  the  burgomaster  briefly 
announced  that  the  shipping  was 
ours,  provided  we  departed  imme- 
diately without  molesting  the  town, 
the  authorities  guaranteeing  that 
everything  which  floated  in  the 
form  of  a sea-going  vessel  should 
be  sent  down  on  the  following  day. 

We  had  no  idea  that  the  enemy  in- 
tended to  respect  this  promise,  and 
were  only  too  glad  to  find  an  honour- 
able path  for  retreat  open,  although 
Dumbles  and  the  Frenchman  both 
stated  to  the  burgomaster  their 
determination  to  lay  the  town  in 
ashes  if  the  slightest  hesitation  was 
manifested  in  fulfilling  the  stipula- 
tions of  the  treaty.  Amidst  much 
ceremony  the  belligerents  sepa- 
rated, and  the  boats  being  ranged 
in  line  the  order  was,  ‘ Give  way 
and  save  daylight.’  The  men  bent 
to  their  oars  with  a will,  for  an  idea 
of  treachery  prevailed.  Scarcely 
was  the  first  reach  cleared  when 

S called  out  bitterly,  ‘ There 

comes  your  first  instalment ; I knew 
treachery  was  at  work.’  All  eyes 
were  turned  towards  the  town,  and 


on  the  narrow  stream  below  it 
loomed  up  the  hull  of  an  appa- 
rently large  steamer  coming  to- 
wards us  at  full  speed.  ‘ Give  way 
for  that  stack  of  timber,’  shouted 
Hambies,  pointing  with  his  sword 
to  one  piled  on  the  side  of  the 
river  a few  hundred  yards  below. 
The  crews  bent  nervously  to  their 
oars,  for  the  inglorious  slaughter  of 
Gamla  Carleby  was  still  fresh  in 
their  memory,  and  here  appear- 
ances were  more  against  them.  In 
fact,  no  road  was  open  to  retreat. 
What  could  a few  small  boats  do 
against  a steamer  which  was  be- 
lieved to  be  well  armed  and 
swarming  with  the  well-known 
Finnish  riflemen  ? At  this  critical 
moment  the  barge  grounded  on  a 
sandbank  with  such  force  that  it  did 
not  seem  possible  to  float  her  before 
the  avenger  was  on  us.  ‘ Overboard, 
men,’  shonted  my  gallant  friend 
Timson.  He  lies  now  peacefully 
in  his  shallow  grave  within  the  pali- 
sades of  Port  Royal  beach,  that 
horrible  Golgotha  of  the  brave 
English  sailor.  I saw  him  buried, 
and  as  the  coffin  swamped  in  the 
shallow  trench,  I grieved  that  such 
a grand  specimen  of  an  English- 
man should  rest  in  such  a place. 
How  many  of  England’s  dead  are 
laid  far  from  her  consecrated  shrines. 
They  are  found  wherever  a keel 
may  float  or  a foot  may  climb,  in  the 
burning  plains  of  Africa,  the  jun- 
gles of  India,  the  forests  of  Ame- 
rica, or  amid  the  trackless  wastes 
of  her  great  domain  the  ocean. 
There  lies  the  body  of  Hawkins,  of 
Drake,  of  Willongkby,  of  Hudson, 
and  others  of  nearly  equal  fame — 
more  secure  from  desecration  than 
the  remains  of  kings  in  their  splen- 
did mausoleums,  which  a vile  mob 
may  at  any  moment  cast  on  the 
dunghill. 

Timson’ s example  was  followed 
instantly,  and  the  shoulders  of 
twenty  stalwart  seamen  and  ma- 
rines were  soon  against  the  gun- 
wale. ‘How  then,’  said  he,  ‘one, 
two,  three,  and  off  with  her.’ 
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His  own  powerful  frame  aided  their 
efforts,  and  the  barge  once  more 
floated.  The  timber  was  piled  in  a 
small  bend  of  the  river,  close  to  the 
water’s  edge,  in  the  form  of  a half- 
moon, thus  forming  an  excellent 
protection  from  a flanking  fire,  and 
the  deals  Tvere  so  numerous  as  to 
be  impervious  to  field  guns,  unless 
the  attack  was  long  protracted.  It 
was  therefore  evident  that  the 
steamer  must  come  directly  in 
front  before  she  could  open  fire; 
and  as  she  must,  from  the  narrow- 
ness of  the  river,  approach  directly 
end  on,  the  launches’  guns,  sup- 
ported by  the  marines  of  both 
navies,  who  lined  every  nook  of  the 
stack,  were  not  to  be  despised. 

By  the  time  these  dispositions 
were  made  the  steamer  was  close  to, 
although  hidden  from  our  position ; 
but  the  beat  of  her  paddles  on  the 
quiet  river  could  be  distinctly  heard 
as  she  came  on.  At  last  her  bow  came 
in  sight.  ‘ Ready,’  said  Dumbles 
in  a low  voice  ; ‘ but  do  not  fire  till 
I give  the  word,  and  be  sure  to  aim 
low.’  There  was  a breathless  si- 
lence. The  captains  of  the  guns, 
leaning  forward  with  outstretched 
necks,  looked  along  their  sights, 
and  stood,  trigger-line  in  hand, 
levelling  their  pieces.  ‘A  little 
more  elevation, Bill.  Well;  muzzle 
to  the  right.  Well;  ready.’  On 
shore  a score  of  rifles  were  laid  in 
the  same  direction,  with  strong 
fingers  clutching  the  triggers,  ready 
to  peal  forth  their  fire.  A few 
moments  afterwards  the  steamer 
stopped  in  the  bay,  and,  to  our  sur- 
prise, we  only  saw  an  officer  and 
some  three  or  four  unarmed  men  on 
deck.  For  a time  no  one  moved, 
the  surprise  was  so  great.  Were 
the  crew  hidden  below  awaiting  the 
first  discharge  from  our  guns  before 
they  made  the  assault,  or  had  the 
steamer  really  been  given  up  as  an 
evidence  of  their  sincerity  ? At  last 
Dumbles  and  the  French  captain 
pulled  alongside,  and  the  officer,  in 
excellent  English,  said,  ‘ Gentle- 
men, I have  the  honour  to  inform 


you  that  this  is  the  first  instalment 
of  the  surrender ; to-morrow,  if  the 
wind  will  permit,  fourteen  sailing- 
vessels  will  be  delivered  up.  Should 
they  not  arrive,  you  must  not  attri- 
bute the  delay  to  a breach  of  good 
faith.’  Dumbles  made  a magni- 
ficent speech  about  his  reliance 
on  Russian  honour,  and  ordered  the 
steamer’s  ensign  to  be  hauled  down 
and  the  English  and  French  to  be 
hoisted  side  by  side.  This  was 
speedily  executed,  and  shortly 
afterwards  the  prize  to  the  united 
navies  of  England  and  France, 
with  fourteen  boats  in  tow,  was 
steaming  rapidly  down  the  narrow 
river.  We  took  some  time  to  realise 
our  position,  the  change  having 
been  so  sudden  from  great  peril  to 
undisputed  triumph  that  it  ap- 
peared like  a dream.  ‘ The  Russian 
commander,’  said  Timson,  ‘must 
either  be  a fool  or  a coward.  Why, 
confound  him,  had  I commanded 
that  steamer  I would  have  played 
the  donkey  among  the  chickens 
with  you  fellows  ; any  of  you  who 
were  left  would  have  been  head- 
ing the  other  way  now,  for  Sveaborg 
or  St.  Petersburgh.  Ah,  I wish 
we  may  knock  that  place  about 
their  ears,  and  get  back  our  guns 
and  flags.’  That  night  Dumbles 
dined  at  the  mess,  and  of  course 
put  the  whole  of  the  success  down 
to  his  wonderful  strategy  in  turning 
the  enemy’s  position,  but  frankly 
confessed  afterwards  that  he  was 
well  out  of  such  a trap.  War  is 
full  of  similar  escapes,  and  the  cool 
head  which  backs  cleverly  out  of 
such  ill-planned  adventures  deserves 
some  recognition. 

The  following  morning  a fresh 
easterly  wind  crisped  the  surface  of 
the  bay,  and  the  bracing  air  made 
one  feel  as  if  he  trod  on  that  ele- 
ment in  lieu  of  her  Majesty’s  hard 
deck,  holystoned  to  a chalky  white- 
ness. Although  the  enemy  had  ap- 
parently honourably  complied  with 
the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  by 
delivering  up  the  steamer,  few 
imagined  he  would  put  himself  out 
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of  the  way  to  bring  the  sailing-ves- 
sels down,  as  it  had  doubtless  cost 
much  labour  to  sail  or  tow  them 
up.  Besides,  we  were  under  the 
impression  that  when  they  recovered 
from  the  panic  caused  by  our  sudden 
and  unexpected  appearance  the  true 
state  of  our  helplessness  would 
dawn  on  them.  The  officer  of  the 
watch  and  the  signal  staff  kept 
their  glasses  steadily  on  the  point 
which  hid  the  entrance  of  the  river ; 
and  Jack,  as  he  polished  his  favourite 
gun  with  his  horny  palm,  peered 
through  the  port,  and  wondered  if 
them  Rooshians  really  intended  to 
send  them  craft  down.  ‘ Sail  ho  ! ’ 
called  the  look-out  from  the  top- 
mast crosstrees,  and  a few  minutes 
afterwards  a fine  schooner  rounded 
the  point  and  bore  down  for  the 
Thumper ; another  and  another  fol- 
lowed, until  fourteen  sail  were  an- 
chored around  the  ship.  The  crews 
quietly  took  to  their  boats,  but  tears 
were  running  down  many  a worn 
face  as  they  cast  a lingering  look  at 
the  tidy  craft  which  probably  form- 
ed the  sole  support  of  their  families. 
There  was  a quietness  about  their 
sorrow  which  was  touching ; neither 
gesticulation  nor  swearing  formed  a 
part  of  it. 

Dumbles  burned  the  whole  of  the 
craft,  and  as  the  flames  burst  from 
their  decks  and  wreathed  itself  over 
the  lofty  spars,  there  were  few  who 
did  not  wish  that  the  vessels  were 
back  in  the  hands  of  their  ruined 
owners.  With  these  was  burned  a 


vessel  partly  laden  with  salt,  which 
had  been  captured  off  the  port,  and 
a curious  incident  occurred.  She 
was  moored  about  a hundred  yards 
to  leeward  of  the  Thumper , and 
after  the  masts  had  fallen  and  her 
decks  burnt  out,  she  settled  by  the 
stern  and,  turning  bottom  up  imme- 
diately afterwards,  shot  all  the  salt 
out  except  a quantity  in  the  run. 
This  weighted  her  down  like  a plum- 
met, but  proving  too  heavy  for  the 
charred  wood,  burst  through,  and 
immediately  the  hull  rebounded 
vertically  almost  out  of  the  water, 
just  as  I have  seen  a dying  whale  in 
his  great  agony  leap  under  the  lance 
of  the  steersman.  We  looked  at 
each  other  as  if  some  tortured  ani- 
mal had  taunted  us  with  cruelty,  so 
unnatural  was  the  attitude  which 
chance  had  given  to  the  burning  ship. 

There  was  great  indignation 
amongst  officers  and  men  at  this 
useless  burning  of  vessels  which  had 
been  captured  at  the  risk  of  their 
lives,  but  Dumbles  acted  according 
to  national  law ; there  was  no  choice 
between  burning  them  on  the  spot 
or  sending  them  to  England,  and  to 
fit  such  a mosquito  fleet  for  sea 
would  have  been  too  great  a demand 
on  our  resources.  As  peace  oc- 
curred before  another  campaign  was 
entered  on,  it  would  have  been  as 
well  had  they  not  been  captured, 
thus  saving  an  immense  amount  of 
private  injury,  while  their  destruc- 
tion in  no  wise  tended  to  shorten  the 
war. 
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MANY  who  have  travelled  in 
Poland  or  Russia  will  re- 
member the  disfigured  appearance 
of  the  English  newspapers  that  ap- 
peared at  the  breakfast  tables  of 
friends  with  whom  they  were  stay- 
ing. It  was  supposed  that  educated 
men  remained  such  children  in  intel- 
ligence, that  it  was  necessary  to 
remove  articles  and  paragraphs 
written  in  England  from  their  ken 
by  hideous  smudges  of  printer’s 
ink,  which  rendered  the  obnoxious 
passages  illegible.  Such  was  the 
method  adopted  by  the  Autocrat  of 
All  the  Russias  to  prevent  those 
under  his  rule  from  acquiring  too 
great  a knowledge  of  the  thoughts 
and  opinions  of  those  without, 
and  thus  possibly  to  render  them 
more  contented  with  the  regime 
within.  In  Austria  I do  not  think 
that  foreign  newspapers  were  thus 
habitually  disfigured,  although  many 
books  were  entirely  prohibited  from 
entering  the  precincts  of  the  pater- 
nally governed  and  protected  land. 
But  the  tyranny  exercised  over 
writers  in  Austria  was  at  once  se- 
vere, silly,  and  pettifogging,  and  it 
is  but  of  late  that  details  of  its 
working  have  crept  out,  and  that 
only  in  a single  instance.  Happily, 
however,  this  abominable  institution 
is  already  even  in  Austria  a thing 
of  the  past,  so  that  its  proceedings 
possess  only  an  historical  interest, 
except  so  far  as  they  may  furnish 
us  with  hints  and  warnings  for  the 
future,  which,  perhaps,  may  after 
all  not  be  so  needless  as  they  may 
appear  at  first  sight. 

A brief  introduction  will  be  ne- 
cessary before  I can  lay  my  subject 
intelligibly  before  the  reader. 

In  1770  the  Jesuit  Father  Feancis 
Pubitschka  commenced  a Chrono- 
logical History  of  Bohemia  at  great 
length,  which,  after  the  suppression 
of  his  order  in  1773,  he  continued 
as  an  ex- Jesuit.  The  failure  of 


his  publisher,  Hochenberger,  con- 
strained him  in  1777  to  apply  to 
the  Estates  of  Bohemia  for  assist- 
ance to  enable  him  to  continue  his 
work.  This  was  granted  him,  and 
in  1793  the  Estates  became  the  de 
facto  proprietors  and  publishers  of 
the  History,  paying  a fixed  sum  per 
sheet.  Ten  volumes  altogether  ap- 
peared, the  last  in  1801,  carrying 
on  the  narrative  to  the  year  1618. 
Pubitschka  died  at  about  the  age 
of  eighty-five  in  1807,  leaving  the 
eleventh  volume  in  an  unfinished 
state. 

Efforts  were  made  by  the  Estates 
from  time  to  time  to  procure  a con- 
tinuer of  Pubitschka’ s work,  but 
invariably  without  success.  It  was 
not  so  much  the  actual  difficulty  of 
taking  up  the  thread  of  the  history, 
but  rather  the  severity  of  the  Imperial 
Censorship  of  the  Press,  that  de- 
terred the  literati  applied  to  from 
accepting  the  proposals  made  to 
them. 

On  October  29,  1827,  application 
was  made  to  Dr.  Feancis  Palacky 
to  undertake  the  continuation  of 
Pubitschka’s  work,  to  which  he 
replied  by  setting  forth  the  sources 
that  ought  to  be  examined,  and  the 
necessity  of  writing  an  entirely  fresh 
history  upon  a documentary  basis. 
The  Estates  wished  to  appoint  him 
their  ‘Historiographer,’  but  difficul- 
ties were  raised  by  high  officials  at 
Vienna,  always  the  great  obstructives 
to  provincial  movements  and  im- 
provements, so  that  they  could  do 
no  more  than  (April  29,  1831)  offer 
him  an  ‘ honorarium’  of  1,000 florins 
(100Z.)  a year,  with  200  florins  as 
travelling  expenses  for  1831,  to 
undertake  the  writing  of  a regular 
history  of  the  country  upon  the 
basis  of  archives  and  documents  of 
every  kind.  This  offer  he  accepted, 
and  gave  in  to  the  Estates  in  writing 
from  time  to  time  accounts  of  his 
various  journeys  and  researches  and 
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their  results;  but  it  was  not  till 
January  26,  1839,  that  he  obtained 
the  honourable  title  of  ‘ Historio- 
grapher to  the  Estates  of  Bohemia.’ 
The  first  volume  of  this  History 
of  Bohemia  appeared  in  print  in 
1836,  and  was  again  reprinted  in 
1844.  The  last  part  of  the  fifth 
volume,  completing  the  work  so  far 
as  it  will  be  written  by  Dr.  Palacky, 
appeared  in  1867.  In  the  year 
1871  Dr.  Palacky  published  a 
pamphlet  of  216  pages,  entitled, 
Zur  bohmischen  Geschichtschreibung 
( Contributions  towards  the  History 
of  Bohemia ),  in  which  he  printed 
the  documents  from  which  the 
greater  part  of  the  succeeding  ac- 
count is  taken,  and  in  Ho.  41,  a,  b, 
and  c,  gave  copies  of  his  dealings 
with  the  Imperial  Censorship  re- 
specting the  history  of  John  Huss. 

The  manuscript  of  the  History  of 
Bohemia  was  from  the  commence- 
ment down  to  the  year  1848  de- 
livered to  the  Supreme  Office  of  the 
Censorship  at  Vienna  before  it  was 
allowed  to  be  printed.  As  each 
portion  of  the  work  had  to  lie 
there  for  months  before  such  per- 
mission could  be  obtained,  the  Chief 
Burg-grave,  Count  Chotek,  on  the 
delivery  of  the  section  which  com- 
prised the  period  from  1061  to  1092, 
offered  to  revise  it  himself  at 
Prague,  and  gave  a specimen  of  his 
censorial  powers  upon  this  very 
section.  An  unfavourable  response, 
however,  came  from  Vienna ; and,  in 
proof  that  the  Count  had  not  pro- 
ceeded with  sufficient  circumspec- 
tion, a number  of  offences  against 
4 Heaven  knows  what  laws  and  con- 
siderations ’ were  discovered  in  the 
MS.,  which  he  had  allowed  to  pass 
unnoticed.  The  only  aim  of  this 
was  to  prove  that  provincial  insight 
was  unequal  to  so  great  a task  ; for 
in  the  following  sections  the  Vienna 
Censorship,  as  a rule,  treated  Palacky 


with  tolerable  indulgence ; neither 
did  it  assume  a different  tone  till 
the  commencement  of  the  history 
of  the  Hussites.  He  informs  us 
that  it  would  be  tedious  to  recount 
in  detail  what  was  struck  out  and 
altered  in  the  history  of  the  years 
1 403- 1 4 14,  which  was  delivered  to 
the  Censorship  on  November  25, 
1843,  and  received  back  again  on 
April  5,1 844.  One  fact  and  one  fact 
only  he  desires  to  put  on  record,  and 
that  is,  that  in  drawing  the  character 
of  John  Huss  in  the  year  1407  (vol. 
iii.,  pt.  i.,  p.  215)  the  words  ‘ obsti- 
nacy, inflexible  self-will,  and  dog- 
matical positiveness’  ( Hartnackig - 
heit , unbiegsamer  Higensinn , und 
Bechthaberei  *)  were  imposed  upon 
him  by  the  Vienna  Censorship ; 
there  was  nothing  of  the  kind 
in  his  manuscript.  The  sketch, 
however  moderate,  of  the  extra- 
ordinary corruption  which  had 
made  its  way  into  all  grades  of  the 
hierarchy  at  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  century  was  not  allowed 
to  appear  at  all ; Hussitism  must 
be  supposed  an  effect  without  a 
cause.  Doubtless  Huss’s  wicked- 
ness, obstinacy,  and  dogmatical 
positiveness  would  afford  a sufficient 
explanation  of  such  a phenomenon. 

On  June  30,  1844,  Palacky  hand- 
ed in  to  the  Censorship  those  sec- 
tions of  his  History  which  treated  of 
Huss  and  the  Council  of  Constance 
to  the  death  of  King  Wenceslas 
IV.  (1414- 1419),  accompanying 
them  with  the  following  request: 

‘ The  completion  of  the  annexed 
part  of  the  MS.  of  the  History  of 
Bohemia  has  been  retarded  for 
several  months  by  various  domestic 
sufferings  of  the  author,  especially 
the  tedious  and  severe  illness  of  his 
wife.  These  sufferings  compel  him 
to  seek  a milder  climate  for  next 
winter.  He  ventures,  therefore,  to 
address  to  the  High  Censorship  the 


1 The  last  of  these  three  expressions  does  not  occur  in  my  printed  copy.  I presume 
Palacky,  by  some  good  luck,  escaped  from  spoiling  his  sentence  by  the  use  of  it.  The 
other  two  seriously  alter  the  character  of  Huss. 
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request  to  be  as  speedy  as  possible 
with  the  MS.,  that  he  may  be  able 
to  commence  and  superintend  the 
printing  thereof  before  his  departure, 
which  is  fixed  for  the  beginning  of 
October.’ 

In  dealing  with  this  MS.  the 
Vienna  Censorship  pursued  a course 
of  unusual  kindness.  Indeed,  that 
which  the  Censor  who  was  employed 
— Scheiner,  a professor  of  theology, 
afterwards  Canon  of  St.  Stephen’s 
at  Vienna  — recommended  was 
found  impracticable.  This  gen- 
tleman, as  Palacky  learned  later 
from  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  higher 
officials  of  the  Censorship,  had  pro- 
posed the  entire  suppression  of  the 
work,  which  appeared  in  high 
quarters  somewhat  too  strong  a 
measure,  so  that  the  delicate  case 
was  laid  before  Prince  Mettemich 
for  determination.  The  Prince  de- 
cided that  ‘disagreeable  reasonings  ’ 

( missliebicje  Baisonnevients ) on 
Palacky’s  part  might  be  struck  out, 
but  that  he  was  not  to  be  prevented 
from  narrating  actual  facts. 

On  September  30,  1844,  Palacky 
received  a list  of  faulty  passages 
with  remarks  from  the  Censorship 
through  the  ‘ Landes-Prasidium,’ 
to  which  he  replied  the  next  day, 
his  departure  for  Italy  being  fixed 
for  October  3,  so  that  it  was  quite 
out  of  his  power  to  write  otherwise 
than  in  haste.  The  general  remarks 
made  by  the  Censor  at  the  com- 
mencement run  as  follows : 

It  is  an  essential  requirement  that  the 
History  of  Bohemia,  consequently  also  the 
Hussite  period,  should  be  so  written  that 
Catholic  readers  should  not  be  brought  into 
perplexity  upon  the  standpoint  from  which, 
with  their  Church  collectively,  they  contem- 
plate Huss,  his  activity  and  his  condemna- 
tion. Chapter  V.,  which  contains  the 
history  of  Huss  during  the  Council  of 
Constance,  could  not  remain  altogether 
without  censure.  Although  in  several 
places,  especially  by  way  of  introduction, 
the  position  of  Huss  with  regard  to  the 
Council,  as  that  of  a self-proposed  reformer, 
is  not  incorrectly  sketched,  yet,  after  read- 
ing the  whole  through,  it  cannot  but  be 
perceived  that  Huss  is  nevertheless  de- 
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picted  as  a person,  at  any  rate  through  the 
form  of  the  judicial  proceedings  of  the 
Council,  wronged,  injured,  and  therefore  a 
sufferer,  for  whom  the  reader’s  sense  of 
justice  is  more  or  less  appealed  to,  and  thus 
partisanship  is  evoked  in  favour  of  Huss. 
This  is  also  compassed  by  Huss’s  accusers 
being  plainly  characterised  as  zealots  driven 
by  mere  passion  ; and  in  the  judicial  pro- 
ceedings against  Huss  particulars  are 
brought  forward  which  excite  sympathy 
for  Huss,  although  such  particulars  lack 
historical  certainty  quite  as  much  as  others 
which  are  frequently  adduced  in  proof  of 
Huss’s  obstinacy,  but  which  are  here  al- 
lowed to  fall  to  the  ground.  Attention  is 
drawn  to  several  details  which,  unimportant 
as  at  first  sight  they  seem  to  be,  must  yet 
either  be  altered  or  omitted,  in  order,  to  a 
certain  extent,  to  modify  the  total  impres- 
sion of  the  whole,  and  make  it  tolerable  for 
Catholic  readers. 

In  bis  reply  to  tbe  ‘ Landes- 
Prasidium  ’ Palacky  thanks  the 
Censorship  for  having  drawn  his 
attention  to  the  faults  found  in  his 
work  before  coming  to  a definite  de- 
cision with  regard  to  it,  promises  to 
meet  this  in  a corresponding  spirit, 
regrets  the  shortness  of  the  time 
in  which  he  is  obliged  to  compose 
his  answer,  and  apologises  for  any- 
thing in  his  reply  that  may  wear 
the  semblance  rather  of  excited 
feeling  than  of  calm  consideration. 

He  accepts  fully  the  principle 
that  the  Catholic  reader  is  not  to  be 
annoyed  or  perplexed  in  his  creed 
by  his  History  of  Bohemia ; declares 
that  he  has  always . recognised  this 
principle,  and  that  it  shall  always 
remain  sacred  to  him ; and  states 
that  he  had  read  the  chapter  of  his 
work  in  question  to  several  Catholic 
friends  before  delivering  it  to  the 
Censorship,  with  the  request  that 
they  would  draw  his  attention  to 
anything  in  his  narrative  that  might 
give  offence  to  a pious  and  moderate 
Catholic. 

If,  therefore  [he  proceeds],  the  criticisms 
made  by  the  Censor  mean  to  accuse  me  in 
any  respect  of  anti-Catholic  tendencies — and 
by  their  general  conception  this  seems  un- 
fortunately to  be  really  the  case — I can 
only  designate  such  a proceeding  as  an  entire 
misunderstanding  of  my  often  declared  and 
never  contradicted  sentiments,  which  should 
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never  have  found  place  with  a righteous 
and  unprejudiced  judge. 

The  Council  of  Constance  and  the  events 
which  caused  and  attended  it,  especially 
the  deep  decay  of  ecclesiastical  discipline 
in  those  days,  for  the  removal  of  which  it 
was  summoned,  form,  as  is  well  known, 
the  sorest  spot  in  the  entire  ecclesiastical 
history  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  Church.  I 
have  been  from  the  first  the  more  distressed 
at  the  necessity  of  bringing  forward  the 
more  delicate  portions  of  this  picture,  the 
less  it  lay  in  the  power  of  my  own  will  to 
determine  what  I should  say,  and  what  I 
should  pass  over  in  silence.  As  Hussitism 
was  entirely  originated  through  reaction 
against  many  abuses  of  the  day,  which  the 
most  zealous  Catholics  do  not  deny,  I could 
not  leave  them  entirely  un mentioned  ; I took 
care,  however,  that  the  guilt  of  individuals 
should  not  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  the 
Church  collectively.  The  Censor  himself 
acknowledges  that  I have  not  suppressed 
Huss’s  weak  points,  and  have  delineated 
his  relations  to  the  Council,  on  the  whole, 
correctly ; he  ought,  therefore,  to  have  re- 
mained consistentwith  himself,  andacknow- 
ledged  at  the  same  time  that  I did  not 
construct  my  representation  one-sidedly, 
and  in  a spirit  of  partisanship  in  favour  of 
Huss.  If,  however,  in  particular  circum- 
stances and  scenes  more  favourable  than 
unfavourable  light  falls  upon  Huss,  this 
has  two  causes : 

1.  In  the  extent  of  existing  historical 
sources.  Every  historian  can  only  relate 
what  is  known  to  him  from  credible  sources. 
But  only  Huss’s  adherents  have  given  in- 
formation in  detail  respecting  him ; his 
adversaries  either  did  not  enter  into  par- 
ticulars at  all,  or,  like  Ulrich  Reichenthal, 
handed  down,  by  extraordinary  interchange 
of  persons,  matter  the  untruthfulness  of 
which  is  laid  bare  at  the  lightest  breath  of 
the  spirit  of  criticism.  The  Censor,  who 
maintains  the  existence  of  information  to 
the  contrary  effect,  which  I am  supposed 
to  have  left  unregarded,  would  have  done 
good  service  in  pointing  it  out  to  me 
closely  and  plainly ; for  I am  not  acquainted 
with  it,  and  am  afraid  that  his  memory 
has  played  him  false. 

2.  The  second  reason  lies  in  the  undeni- 
able significance  and  importance  of  the 
man.  According  to  my  inmost  persuasion, 
and,  I believe  I may  also  add,  according  to 
the  opinion  of  every  unprejudiced  judge, 
Huss  desired  nothing  but  what  was  good, 
although  the  means  whereby  he  wished  to 
attain  it  were  not  all  free  from  sin,  and 
therefore  not  altogether  blameless.  With 
these  sentiments  I have  endeavoured  to 
give  an  account  of  him  with  all  the  impar- 
tiality possible,  and  have  believed  my 
narrative  to  be  thoroughly  compatible  with 


really  devout  Catholic  feeling.  If  I have 
therein  gone  astray  in  particulars,  I wil- 
lingly give  ear  and  attention  to  correction. 
I cannot,  however,  possibly  believe  that  it 
is  an  essential  requirement  of  Catholicism 
to  condemn  unconditionally,  a priori,  every- 
thing done  or  aimed  at  by  Huss,  to  paint 
him  throughout  in  black  colours  only,  and 
to  suppress  everything  that  appears  favour- 
able to  him,  even  if  it  is  completely  certified 
historically.  So  one-sided  and  unjust  a 
representation  would  no  longer  be  history, 
but  merely  a piece  of  party- writing.  Un- 
fortunately the  Censor  seems  to  demand 
something  of  this  kind  from  me.  Should  this 
fear  be  well  grounded,  I should  be  sorry  to  be 
obliged  to  declare  that  I cannot  and  will  not 
obey  any  such  requirement.  Rather  would 
I let  my  whole  work  fall  to  the  ground, 
and  withdraw  myself  from  history  alto- 
gether. For  a historian,  too,  has  his  high 
and  unevadeable  duties,  which  must  be 
quite  as  sacred  to  him  as,  for  instance,  his 
must  be  to  a Professor  of  Dogmatic  Theology 
or  an  Inquisitor.  But  I am  thoroughly 
persuaded  that  such  a requirement,  although 
really  made  and  supported  by  many  a 
zealot,  yet  cannot  be  intended  by  the  high 
office  of  the  Censorship,  as  it  would  thereby 
place  itself  in  contradiction  to  its  own 
laws  and  declarations,  as  well  as  to  its 
entire  past  history.  Even  the  kind  feeling 
which  caused  my  attention  to  be  drawn  to 
the  defects  noticed  by  the  Censorship  is  a 
pledge  to  me  that  a happy  settlement  of 
this  matter,  considering  my  own  good-will 
in  other  respects,  is  possible. 

We  proceed  to  give  some  particu- 
lars : In  the  MS.  corresponding  to 
p.  308  in  the  printed  copies  the  Cen- 
sor complains  that  1 the  word  “ pa- 
pacy” (Papstthum) , the  signification 
of  which  in  Protestant  mouths  is  well 
known,  is  made  use  of  intentionally.  ’ 
Palacky  had  set  down,  as  the  first 
grand  object  of  the  Council,  £ to 
reduce  the  triple  back  again  to  a 
single  Papacy.’  This  he  the  more 
gladly  altered,  as  he  had  no  idea 
whatever  of  the  offensive  nature  of 
his  words,  nor  any  intention  of 
giving  offence.  The  words  in  the 
printed  copies  are,  ‘ to  get  rid  of  the 
great  Papal  schism.’ 

In  p.  309,  line  3 from  bottom,  the 
passage  in  Italics  was  objected  to. 
Palacky  says  that  he  considered, 
and  still  considers,  it  innocent : ‘ if 
it  be  not  so,  let  it  disappear.’  The 
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•words  are,  c Misfortune,  however, 
would  have  it  so,  that  the  Fathers 
[of  the  Council  of  Constance],  in 
-spite  of  their  most  serious  exertions, 
-could  never  get  thoroughly  to  the 
work  and  to  their  goal  : they  there- 
fore missed  the  only  certain  means  of 
rendering  the  activity  of  their  ad- 
versary innocuous  for  ever'  The 
passage  was  struck  out,  although  it 
is  perfectly  clear  that  it  only  con- 
tains the  simple  truth,  that  reform 
successfully  carried  through  by  the 
Council  would  have  put  an  end  to 
all  clamours  in  that  direction. 

On  pp.  31 1,  312  the  Censor 
remarks : 

It  must  seem  extraordinary,  and  must 
perplex  Catholic  readers,  that  the  Catholic 
Bishop  and  Inquisitor  of  Bohemia  there  cited 
■does  not  entertain  the  slightest  doubt  of 
Huss’s  orthodoxy,  and  even  gives  him  a 
written  testimonial  in  favour  of  his  ortho- 
doxy, whereas  the  Bishops  at  Constance, 
•condemned  him  for  heterodoxy.  With 
what  purpose  is  this  variation  of  judgment 
respecting  Huss  made  use  of?  An  explana- 
tion in  this  respect  would  be  necessary,  in 
•order  not  to  perplex  Catholic  readers. 

To  this  Palacky  replies  : 

The  contradiction  which  is  noticed  be- 
tween the  declaration  of  the  Inquisitor  in 
Bohemia  and  the  decision  of  the  Council 
is  a notorious  fact,  which  I had  only  to 
narrate,  and  not  to  explain.  Such  contra- 
dictions are  neither  impossible  in  them- 
selves nor  unheard  of.  If  real  danger  lies 
therein  for  the  Catholic  reader,  let  the 
whole  passage  relating  to  this  one  fact  be 
struck  out. 

This,  however,  was  contrary  to  the 
rule  laid  down  by  Prince  Metternich, 
•and  this  passage  was  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  printed  copies. 

Pp.  320,  321.  Here  it  is  ob- 
jected that  Huss’s  adversaries  are 
exhibited  in  a very  unfavourable 
light  in  comparison  with  the  accused, 
if  it  is  stated  that  ‘ they,  the  Zealots, 
had  known  how  to  gain  over  the 
majority  [beforehand].’  Palacky 
replies  : 

1 do  not,  with  the  best  will,  know  how 
to  throw  the  unfavourable  light  remarked 
upon  differently.  The  fact  is  thoroughly 
correct,  and  the  judgment  shown  to  be 


well-founded  by  the  whole  of  the  following 
narrative.  As  it  does  not  prejudice  Catho- 
licism, I beg  that,  if  possible,  it  may  be 
allowed  to  stand. 

On  pp.  324-326  the  Censor  says 
that — 

The  representation  of  the  adversaries  of 
Huss  and  their  behaviour  is  only  in  favour 
of  Huss.  So  also  where  the  way  in  which 
the  Pope  expressed  himself  is  purposely 
rendered  prominent,  and  his  weakness  ex- 
posed. Huss  appears  merely  as  a victim  of 
party.  The  expression  in  note  438,  that 
Huss  had  been  imprisoned  with  {gesteckt  zu) 
the  Dominicans,  might  conveniently  have 
been  omitted. 

Palacky  replies  : 

In  the  representation  given  in  pp.  324- 
326  I followed  the  only  existing  source, 
as  I was  bound  to  do.  That  it  speaks 
rather  for  than  against  Huss  is  not  my 
fault ; I could  bring  manifold  proofs  that 
I have  even  softened  down  that  represen- 
tation in  a Catholic  sense,  and  in  no  wise 
purposely  given  prominence  to  anything 
disagreeable.  But  I did  not  think  I was 
bound  to  take  anxiously  under  my  protec- 
tion Pope  John  XXIII.,  whom  the  Church 
formally  declared  unworthy  of  and  deposed 
from  his  dignity.  The  expression  in  note 
438  I have  altered  (gebracht  appears  in 
print  instead  of  gesteckt ) : the  only  matter 
there  dealt  with  is  the  correction  of  a date. 

In  spite  of  Palacky’ s explanation, 
the  sketch  of  the  scene  between 
Huss  and  Magister  Didacus,  which 
ought  to  have  appeared  in  p.  324, 
was  not  allowed  to  be  printed.  As 
the  Austrian  Censorship  thought  it 
worth  striking  out,  my  readers  may 
perhaps  think  it  worthy  of  insertion 
here,  and  I therefore  give  it  from  the 
Bohemian  ( Czech ) edition  of  1870, 
when  the  Censorship  had  ceased 
to  be. 

After  narrating  Hnss’s  interview 
with  the  Council  on  November  28, 
1414,  and  stating  that,  after  con- 
versing with  Huss,  the  Cardinals 
left  the  Council- hall,  where  no  one 
remained  but  some  sentinels,  Huss, 
and  the  Lord  of  Chlnm,  Huss’s 
official  protector,  Palacky  proceeds: 

Ere  long  an  old  man  of  the  Minorite 
Order  crept  into  the  hall  and  addressed  the 
Magister  in  a timid  and  humble  voice, 
saying  that  he  was  a simple  religious, 
0 0 2 
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unlearned  and  illiterate,  but  that  he  gladly- 
sought  opportunities  of  informing  himself ; 
that  he  had  heard  great  commendations 
of  the  Magister’s  learning,  but  likewise 
various  things  about  his  opinions,  at  which 
he  could  not  help  being  surprised ; and  he, 
therefore,  wished  to  obtain  better  informa- 
tion and  instruction  from  him.  In  parti- 
cular he  had  been  informed  that  Huss 
maintained  that,  in  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Altar,  the  consecrated  bread  does  not 
change  into  the  real  body  of  Christ.  "Was 
this  the  truth  ? When  Huss  denied  that  it 
was  the  truth,  the  monk  seemed  struck,  and 
repeated  the  question  again  twice,  till 
Chlum,  breaking  angrily  into  the  conver- 
sation, reproached  him  with  the  impropriety 
of  not  being  willing  to  believe  an  honourable 
man  upon  his  word.  The  monk  excused 
himself  on  account  of  his  simplicity,  and 
led  the  conversation  to  a number  of  other 
theological  questions.  But  when  they  pro- 
ceeded to  speak  of  the  unity  of  the  Divine 
and  human  natures  in  the  person  of  Christ, 
Huss  frowned  and  said  to  him : ‘ Brother, 
thou  callest  thyself  plain  and  simple,  but  I 
find  thee  in  verity  double,  because  thou  art 
one  man  in  thy  behaviour  and  another  in 
thy  words.’  When  eventually  the  monk 
departed  with  great  thanks  for  the  instruc- 
tion he  had  received,  the  sentinels  asked 
Huss  whether  he  knew  with  whom  he  had 
been  conversing,  and  told  him  that  it  was 
Magister  Didacus,  the  General  of  the 
Minorite  Order,  and  the  most  celebrated 
theologian  in  all  Italy.  ‘If  I had  but 
known  that,’  cried  Huss — not  till  then  dis- 
covering that  he  had  been  subjected  to  an 
examination — ‘ I would  not  have  let  him  off 
so  cheaply.’  Afterwards,  turning  to  the 
Lord  of  Chlum,  he  comforted  himself  with 
the  words:  ‘Well,  if  they  are  all  like  this 
one,  with  God’s  help  I have  no  reason  to 
fear  them ! ’ 

On  p.  329  it  is  complained  that — 

It  is  said  that  the  higher  significance  of 
Huss  remained  concealed  from  King  Sigis- 
mund,  and  the  meaning  of  what  follows 
clearly  comes  to  this:  that  Sigismund 
sacrificed  his  honour  with  respect  to  the 
promised  safe-conduct  to  the  wishes  and 
passions  of  the  cardinals  and  bishops.  It 
appears  manifestly  from  the  whole  that 
King  Sigismund  is  brought  into  straits 
with  his  promise,  without  considering  that 
the  safe-conduct  was  not  a letter  of  protec- 
tion for  Huss’s  guilt.  Huss"appears  here 
already  as  a martyr. 

Palacky  replies : 


[October- 

By  the  ‘higher  significance’  of  Huss-, 
which  is  complained  of,  I meant  nothing 
but  his  historic  fame  and  renown,  which 
even  his  adversaries  do  not  deny.  However,. 
I have  struck  out  the  passage  that  it  may 
not  give  offence.  But  I must  directly  con- 
tradict the  further  development  of  my 
meaning  attempted  to  be  given  by  the 
Censor,  and  I venture  to  refer  to  p.  357,. 
notes  464  and  465,  where  my  views  in  this 
respect  are  clearly  expressed. 

In  these  notes  Palacky  says  it  is 
scarcely  credible  that  Sigismund 
could  have  given  Huss  the  promise 
which  the  latter  claimed  to  have 
received,2  and  if  he  had  done  so  he* 
had  exceeded  his  powers.  Also 
that  it  was  not  Sigismund’s  non-pro~ 
tection  of  Hess  against  condemna- 
tion and  execution  as  a heretic 
that  the  Bohemians  took  amiss ; 
the  celebrated  safe-conduct  never 
had  any  such  meaning;  but  they  never- 
could  forget,  that,  instead  of  acting 
as  a mediator  on  behalf  of  Huss,  ho 
rather  egged  the  Fathers  on  to  con- 
demn him. 

On  p.  330  the  Censor  remarks- 
that — 

It  is  particularly  brought  forward  as- 
an  unfavourable  characteristic  of  Huss’s 
judges  that  the  administration  of  the 
oaths  to  the  witnesses  was  proceeded  with, 
in  Huss’s  prison  and  presence,  just  when; 
he  was  in  the  most  violent  'paroxysm  of  his- 
illness.  It  is  also  stated  that  the  commis- 
saries observed,  indeed,  the  forms  of  law 
towards  Huss,  but  not  the  mildness  domi- 
nant in  ecclesiastical  law.  The  same  tone 
appears  in  the  remark  that  no  legal  adviser- 
was  allowed  to  Huss  as  a heretic. 

Palacky  replies : 

My  words  are  : ‘ It  must  just  as  much  be* 
acknowledged  that  the  commissaries  ob- 
served all  the  forms  of  law  towards  Huss, 
as  on  the  other  hand  it  cannot  be  denied 
that,  when  suspicion  of  heresy  was  in  ques- 
tion, these  forms  did  not  correspond  to  the- 
mildness  otherwise  dominant  in  ecclesias- 
tical law.’  What  hostility  towards  the 
Church  could  lie  in  this  remark  ? The 
Church  has  never  wished  to  be  mild  to  here- 
tics as  such,  and  has  always  held  and  often 
publicly  expressed  this  principle.  It  was 
necessary  for  essential  facts  in  this  spirit 


2 For  a full  statement  and  discussion  of  this  question  see  Contemporary  Beview  for- 
January  1872,  p.  253. 
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to  be  related,  and  I cannot  see  how  they  he  does  not  see  how  it  can  prejudice  Sigis- 
•could  be  omitted.  [However,  the  mention  mund,  as- it  seems  to  speak  rather  for  than 
of  the  violent  'paroxysm  was  struck  out.]  against  him. 


On  p.  331  it  is  remarked  that 
‘ Hnss,  who  is  previously  described 
as  sharp-witted  and  learned,  is  said 
not  to  have  comprehended  the  full 
range  of  his  claims.’  To  which 
Palacky  replies  that  he  had  often 
brought  contradictions  between 
Huss’s  words  and  actions  pro- 
minently forward,  and  blamed  him 
for  want  of  definite  direction,  &c. 
The  above  remark  therefore,  he  con- 
sidered, could  not  have  any  essential 
weight. 

Upon  p.  346  the  following  criti- 
cism is  made : 

What  the  remark  about  the  wonderful 
dispensation  of  destiny  respecting  the  im- 
prisonment of  the  deposed  Pope,  John 
XXIII.,  is  intended  to  express,  is  mani- 
fest from  the  representation  of  the  whole. 

This  remark  Palacky  struck  out ; 
the  fact  he  could  not  leave  un- 
mentioned, as  it  is  connected,  as 
necessary  middle  term,  with  pre- 
ceding and  following  statements. 

On  p.  45  of  the  MS.  it  is  com- 
plained that  ‘it  is  found  singular 
that  no  witnesses  to  character  were 
admitted  in  favour  of  Huss.’ 
Palacky  struck  out  the  offensive 
note,  although  believing  it  to  be 
fully  grounded  in  equity.  In  the 
second  Bohemian  edition  of  1870 
the  note  is  repeated  (p.  216,  note 
302)  : 

We  cannot,  however,  but  marvel  that  in 
the  whole  process  mention  is  only  made  of 
witnesses  against  Huss,  and  never  of  wit- 
nesses in  his  defence. 

On  p.  364  the  Censor  remarks 
that — 

The  legend  of  King  Sigismund’s  blush, 
narrated  by  a writer  favourable  to  Huss, 
is  brought  in  to  Huss’s  advantage,  when 
Huss  looked  at  him  in  the  session  of  the 
Council,  and  appealed  to  the  safe-conduct. 

Palacky  replies  that — 

Sigismund’s  blush,  which  is  singularly 
designated  by  the  Censor  as  a mere  ‘ legend,’ 
is  a world-known  fact,  with  regard  to  which 


On  p.  365  the  Censor  says  : 

One  can  scarcely  fail  to  see  with  what 
reference  the  particulars  relating  to  the 
want  of  unanimity,  remarked  by  Huss,  on 
the  part  of  the  bishops  with  regard  to  the 
destruction  of  his  tonsure  are  brought  for- 
ward. It  is  only  that  Huss’s  mischievous 
irony  may  be  repeated.  Why  were  not 
other  particulars  added  that  characterise 
Huss  on  another  side,  e.g.  his  wavering  ? 

Palacky  replies : 

In  the  passage  here  criticised  the  Censor 
persists  in  fathering  a reference  ( Beziehung ) 
upon  me  which  was  entirely  foreign  to  my 
views.  I wished  here,  as  elsewhere,  not  to 
give  a perfectly  detailless  and  colourless  nar- 
rative, but  of  myself  suppressed  or  modified 
several  circumstances  which  appeared  to 
me  unessential  and  yet,  in  some  respect  or 
other,  offensive.  It  therefore  cost  me  no 
self-conquest  to  strike  out  the  whole  pas- 
sage. The  other  particulars  alluded  to,  as 
Huss’s  ‘ wavering,’  I should  gladly  have 
narrated,  had  they  been  known  to  me  ; but 
I am  not  acquainted  with  them,  and  the 
Censor  has  forgotten  to  mention  from  what 
trustworthy  sources  I am  to  draw  them. 
Besides,  must  not  a direct  contradiction  exist 
between  * wavering  ’ and  * obstinacy  ’ ? 

The  passage  thus  struck  out  is 
given  in  the  Bohemian  edition  of 
1870 : ‘ When  finally  his  clerical  ton- 
sure  was  to  be  destroyed,  there 
arose  a dispute  among  the  bishops 
as  to  the  manner  and  form  in  which 
it  was  to  be  done  ; he  then,  taking 
advantage  of  the  circumstance, 
turned  to  the  King  with  these  words  : 

‘ Ha ! these  bishops  cannot  even 
agree  in  my  punishment ! ’ This  is 
greatly  softened  down  from  Mla- 
denovicz’s  eye-witness  account,  in 
which  it  is  said  that  the  bishops 
quarrelled  as  to  whether  the  tonsure 
ought  to  be  destroyed  with  a razor 
or  a pair  of  scissors. 

On  p.  367  it  is  noticed  that 
Palacky  states  the  courage  exhibited 
by  Huss  in  all  these  scenes  to  have 
extorted  admiration  even  from  his 
most  determined  adversaries. 

The  Catholic  Church  [says  the  Censor] 
recognises  in  all  this,  not  so  much  uncon- 
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querable  courage,  as  rather  defiance  and 
obstinacy  founded  on  deep  delusion.  Even 
in  p.  io  of  the  MS.  it  is  acknowledged  that 
Huss’s  weak  side  was  desire  for  popular 
applause. 

Palacky  struck  out  tbe  passage 
at  once. 

The  Censor  continues  : 

From  p.  385  to  p.  388  follows  a descrip- 
tion of  Jerome  of  Prague.  This  is  taken 
word  for  word  from  an  epistolary  narrative 
which  the  then  secretary  of  the  Pope, 
Poggio  Bracciolini,  is  said  to  have  composed 
and  sent  from  Constance.  This  narrative 
characterises  Jerome,  of  whom  even  in  the 
preceding  part  not  the  most  favourable 
account  is  given,  and  who,  indeed,  has  not 
the  best  testimony  of  history  in  his  favour, 
as  a man  to  be  admired,  as  a philosopher, 
as  a distinguished  character,  &c.  Certainly 
his  heterodoxy  is  also  mentioned ; but  the 
entirety  of  the  sketch  is  the  picture  and 
defence  of  a man  whose  loss  ought  to  be 
even  now  lamented.  This  sketch  is  out  of 
place  here,  as  it  leads  astray  the  judgment 
of  those  who  are  less  versed  in  history. 

Palacky  replies : 

The  objection  raised  against  the  sketch 
of  the  last  days  of  Jerome  of  Prague  sets 
me  in  perplexity.  I was  delighted  at 
being  able  to  give  my  narration  more  life 
and  variety  by  interweaving  the  account  of 
an  eye-witness  and  cq-judge  of  the  con- 
demned. To  re-write  the  whole  is  an 
absolute  impossibility,  considering  the  short 
time  at  my  disposal.  But  I notice  with 
astonishment  that  the  Censor  wishes  to 
throw  doubt  upon  the  genuineness  of 
Poggio  Bracciolini’s  letter  (by  the  words 
* is  said  to  have_sent’),  a thing  which  had 
never  occurred  to  anyone  before  him.  Even 
iEneas  Sylvius,  afterwards  Pope  Pius  II., 
in  his  Bohemian  History  refers  to  this 
world-known  letter,  which,  composed  as  it 
was  by  a celebrated  secretary  of  the  Pope, 
and  often  printed  as  it  has  been  in  earlier 
and  more  recent  times  with  permission  of 
the  Imperial  Censorship,  cannot  possibly  be 
so  anti-Catholic  as  from  the  remarks  of  the 
Censor  it  might  appear.  And  if  the  present 
Catholic  theologians  show  themselves  so 
much  more  timid  in  weighing  the  merits  of 
their  adversaries  than  Popes  and  Papal 
secretaries  of  the  fifteenth  century,  must  I 
not  think  that  their  timidity  goes  too  far  ? 
I believe  that  a just  recognition  of  the  intel- 
lectual excellences,  even  of  adversaries,  can 
never  injure,  but  must  rather  benefit,  a good 
cause,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  sign  of  a 
superior  mind.  I have,  besides,  curtailed 
even  Poggio’ s letter  in  some  passages,  and 
others,  too,  which  might  give  offence,  can 


similarly  be  removed.  I will,  if  it  be  abso- 
lutely necessary,  obediently  comply  with, 
this  censure. 

Moreover,  the  Censor  complains 
that — 

A final  judgment  is  read  in  pp.  388  and 
389  respecting  the  capital  proceedings 
against  Huss  and  Jerome,  which  can  scarcely 
be  wished  to  come  before  the  eyes  of  the 
general  mass  of  readers  without  distinction. 
It  is  expressly  said  that  the  Council  lost 
authority  with  the  people  through  Huss’s- 
condemnation. 

Palacky  replies : 

The  final  judgment  given  in  pp.  388  and! 
389  is  a well-weighed,  well-grounded,  and, 
on  my  part,  a thoroughly  well-meant  one. 

I cannot  see  what  there  can  be  prejudicial 
to  the  Church  in  the  notorious  fact  that  the 
Bohemian  people  misunderstood  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Council.  I should  be  very  sorry 
if  my  remarks  here  should  be  struck  out, 
although  I shall  quietly  submit  to  every 
higher  decision.  Only  I venture  to  beg 
that  this  decision  may  not  be  made 
dependent  upon  the  Censor  who  has  hitherto- 
acted,  who  has  really  exerted  himself  to 
father  upon  me  many  utterly  false  intentions, 
but  upon  some  other  intelligent  person, 
who  knows  how  to  unite  some  Christian 
charity  with  the  requisite  Catholic  zeal,  and 
to  whom  all  toleration  is  not  an  abomina- 
tion. Should  hereafter  during  my  absence, 
contrary  to  all  expectation,  any  work  in 
this  matter  be  necessary  on  my  part,  I have 
unconditionally  empowered  for  the  purpose 
my  younger  friends  and  assistants,  Messrs. 
Wenzel  Tomek  and  Karl  Erben,  in  my 
place,  and  have  requested  by  letter  the 
worshipful  Committee  of  the  Estates  of 
Bohemia  to  commit  all  such  work  to 
them. 

The  tone  in  which  Palacky’s 
answer  of  October  1,  1844,  was 
written,  greatly  troubled  the  Im- 
perial President  of  Police,  Count 
Sedlnicky,  who  issued  an  edict, 
that  ‘the  impropriety  of  his  style 
of  writing  was  emphatically  to  be 
put  a stop  to.’  After  a vain  en- 
deavour to  send  Palacky  a scold- 
ing through  the  Committee  of  the 
Estates,  who  declined  having  any- 
thing to  do  with  it,  he  caused  a re- 
proof to  be  sent  him  at  Nice,  dated 
May  8,  1845.  The  body  of  this 
epistle  runs  as  follows  : 

The  statement  which  Palacky  gave  in 
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with  respect  to  the  objections  which  arose 
in  the  action  of  the  Censorship  was  laid 
before  his  Excellency  the  Lord  President 
of  Police,  and  his  Excellency  remarked 
that  the  excited  tone  in  which  the  statement 
was  composed,  and  the  passionate  expres- 
sions contained  therein  against  the  Censor 
of  the  said  manuscript,  who  had  fulfilled 
his  duty  with  circumspect  and  impartial 
conscientiousness,  were  altogether  out  of 
place,  and  that,  therefore,  Palacky  must 
emphatically  put  an  end  to  the  impropriety 
of  his  style  of  writing. 

One  more  instance  which  we  may 
give  of  the  action  of  the  Censorship 
in  the  case  of  Dr.  Palacky’s  History 
of  Bohemia  is  his  account  of  the 
death  of  the  alleged  proto-martyr 
of  the  Confessional,  St:  John  Nepo- 
mucen,  and  the  note  appended 
thereto.  He  has  here  been  obliged 
to  express  himself  so  ambiguously 


-as  to  be  cited  as  a favourer  of  the 
saint : whereas  he  now  declares  that 
in  his  opinion  ‘ Saint  John  Nepo- 
mucen  belongs  solely  to  legend,  in 
no  wise  to  Bohemian  history.’ 

As  ere  long  there  will  be  no  one 
living  who  has  practically  ex- 
perienced the  action  and  influence 
of  the  Austrian  Censorship  upon 
literary  productions,  it  seems  to  me 
a service  to  both  history  and 
literature  to  put  on  record  a state- 
ment of  its  actual  working  and 
dealings  in  a given  instance.  I 
suppose  this  is,  in  all  probability, 
the  only  instance  in  which  the 
secrets  of  such  an  institution  are 
likely  to  reach  the  light,  and  we 
ought  to  be  grateful  to  Dr.  Palacky 
for  printing  and  publishing  the 
documents  thereto  relating. 

A.  H.  Wratislaw. 
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THE  first  thing  I saw  on  arriving 
at  Nantes  to  take  part  in  the 
meeting  of  the  French  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science  was 
the  following  programme  : 

Fetes  in  Nantes  from  August  19  to  26 : — 
19 : Arrival  of  the  military  bands  from 
Eennes.  Official  reception  of  the  French 
Association.  Concert  by  the  Philharmonic 
Society  of  Nantes.  Eegatta  on  the  Loire. 
Concert  of  the  firemen  of  Nantes.  Punch 
offered  to  the  members  of  the  Congress.  Il- 
luminations, music,  fireworks.  The  Le 
Medecin  Malgre  I/ai  at  the  Grand  Theatre. 
20 : Concerts,  theatrical  representations. 
21 : Concerts,  &c.  22,  Sunday:  Great  mu- 
sical festival.  Arrival  of  thirteen  amateur 
musical  societies  of  Loire-Inferieure  and 
Maine-et-Loire.  Procession  through  the 
town  with  banners.  Concerts  in  both 
theatres  at  1 p.m.  ; in  the  evening  grand 
illumination  of  the  Jardin  cles  Plantes;  se- 
lections from  Judas  Maccabeeus ; fireworks. 
Monday : Concert  in  the  Gardens  of  Le 
Sport  (club),  &c.  Tuesday : Gratuitous  re- 
presentation of  Le  Medecin  Malgre  Lui  by 
the  company  of  the  Odeon.  Concert  of  the 
Quartette  Society  of  Nantes,  &c.  Wednes- 
day : Grand  Venetian  fete  on  the  Eidre ; 
fireworks,  concerts.  Thursday:  Pigeon- 
matches,  horse-races,  balloon  ascent.  Close 
of  the  Congress  of  the  French  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 

This  was  pretty  well  for  one 
week;  and  when  it  is  considered 
that  return  tickets  were  issued 
from  Paris  at  less  than  half  the 
usual  fare  in  honour  of  the  occa- 
sion, thus  bringing  hundreds  of 
pleasure-seekers  to  Nantes,  it  is  no 
wonder  that,  what  with  those  who 
had  come  to  the  old  metropole  bre - 
tonne  for  enjoyment  and  those  who 
had  come  for  instruction,  and  also 
those  who  had  come  to  minister  to 
both,  by  the  time  the  Congress 
opened  there  was  hardly  a bed  to 
be  had  for  love  or  money.  ‘The 
hotels  are  turned  topsy-turvy  for 
the  savants ; even  the  attics  are  full,’ 
said  the  landlady  of  the  Hotel  de 
Bretagne  to  me.  And  though  I 
was  three  days  in  advance  of  the 
crowd,  I had  come  too  late  to 
obtain  admittance.  What  was  to 


be  done  ? ‘ Les  savants,  les  sa- 

vants,’ everyone  said  wdth  a 
deprecatory  shake  of  the  head ; 

‘ there  is  nothing  to  be  had  in  the 
place  till  the  savants  have  taken 
their  departure.’  In  despair  I was 
inclined  to  give  up  ‘les  savants’ 
altogether,  and  return  to  the  quiet, 
beautiful  little  city  of  Angers  I had 
just  quitted  so  reluctantly,  and  where 
twenty  rooms  could  be  had  for  the 
asking.  But  a friend  came  to  the 
rescue,  and  found  me  a refuge  in 
one  of  those  suburban  little  lanes 
where,  even  in  hot,  dusty,  commer- 
cial Nantes,  you  can  enjoy  the  quiet 
and  rusticity  of  the  country.  My 
hostess,  a widow  lady,  living  with 
her  children,  had  a room  to  spare, 
and  was  willing  to  give  it  up  to  a 
friend’s  friend  for  a time.  So,  amid 
the  flower-beds,  fruit  trees,  vines, 
tame  pigeons,  and  other  domes- 
ticities, I settled  down  in  the  Pas- 
sage St.  Yres  to  watch  the  Con- 
gress. My  room  was  charming  ; 
and  placed  conspicuously  over  the 
portico  of  the  opposite  villa  was  the 
life-size  statue  of  St.  Yres,  evi- 
dently the  patron  saint  of  the  in- 
mates. I am  obliged  to  confess, 
however,  that  St.  Yres  is  not  quite 
what  a guardian  angel  should  be, 
for  during  the  war  of  1870-71, 
when  the  Prussians  were  within  a 
day’s  march  of  Nantes,  and  it  was 
feared  that  such  a symbol  of  Catho- 
licism might  arouse  the  wrath  of 
Protestant  ravagers,  the  saint  was 
hoisted  down  by  ropes  and  pulleys, 
and  safely  stowed  away  till  all 
danger  was  over.  Similar  treat- 
ment befell  the  statue  of  a Virgin 
in  the  same  street,  so  tha.t  we  must 
presume  the  faith  placed  in  such 
guardianship  to  be  limited,  and  de- 
pendent on  circumstances.  It  is 
the  same  with  St.  Anne,  the  saint 
in  whom  all  good  Bretons  believe. 
St.  Anne,  the  peasant  folks  say, 
grants  all  the  prayers  of  the  pious  ; 
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and  to  see  the  hundreds  of  minia- 
ture wax  legs,  arms,  heads,  hands, 
and  hearts,  besides  discarded 
•crutches,  hung  up  as  ex-relics  before 
her  shrine  in  the  cathedral,  you 
might  suppose  this  to  be  true,  and 
that  St.  Anne  had  indeed  miracu- 
lously taken  the  doctor’s  place. 
But,  fortunately  for  the  latter,  it  is 
not  so.  St.  Anne  helps  him  to  work 
the  cure ; she  does  not  herself  usurp 
his  functions. 

No  sooner  does  the  stranger  set 
foot  in  Brittany  than  he  is  reminded 
that  it  is  the  most  Catholic  part  of 
France.  As  you  speed  along  by 
railway  from  St.  Malo  to  Nantes, 
you  are  startled  by  the  occasional 
glimpse  of  a Calvaire , in  stone  or 
wood,  as  the  case  may  be,  placed 
conspicuously  by  the  wayside. 
Those  gaunt  life-size  figures  of  the 
crucified  Christ,  sometimes  rude  and 
grotesque,  at  others  possessing  some 
claims  to  artistic  design,  have  a 
pathos  of  their  own  thus  placed. 
The  third-class  passengers,  consist- 
ing chiefly  of  market  women  in  the 
various  coiffures  of  their  district, 
priests,  and  soldiers,  cross  them- 
selves at  the  sight,  and  gaze  upon 
the  figures  reverently.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  for  the  country 
folks  such  symbols  do  mean  some- 
thing, and  that,  mingled  with  much 
superstition,  Brittany  is  still  pre- 
eminently the  land  of  faith  and 
piety. 

Excepting  peasant-life,  there  is 
little  of  the  picturesque  element  to 
be  found  in  Nantes.  The  beautiful 
mediaeval  architecture  that  still  de- 
lights the  traveller  at  Angers  has  all 
but  disappeared,  and  instead  of  the 
narrow  streets  with  overhanging 
roofs,  the  quaint  dormers  filled  with 
flowers,  the  stately  logis  of  Ange- 
vine  city  magnates  300  years  ago, 
all  here  is  new,  common-place,  and 
devoid  of  beauty.  There  is  much 
life  in  these  handsome  streets  and 
squares,  and  at  night,  when  the 
quays  are  lighted,  and  all  the  popu- 
lation turns  out  for  its  evening 


promenade,  the  spectacle  is  ani- 
mated enough  ; but  the  lover  of  fine 
old  buildings  or  the  picturesque 
in  domestic  architecture  must  go 
farther  afield.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  good  looks  of  the  people  are 
quite  striking,  and  there  is  a dig- 
nity about  their  bearing  which, 
combined  with  the  simplicity  of  their 
costume,  gives  them  a character  of 
their  own.  It  must  not  be  sup- 
posed, however,  that  these  women, 
in  every  imaginable  kind  of  head- 
dress, belong  all  to  the  poorer 
classes.  For  the  most  part  they 
are  well  dressed,  and  there  are 
many  districts  of  Brittany  in  which 
the  wives  and  mothers  of  small  pro- 
prietors who  have  enriched  them- 
selves still  adhere  to  the  national 
coiffure.  The  coiffure , also,  may  be 
of  the  richest  lace,  and  the  other  day 
we  heard  of  a story  in  point.  At  a 
seaside  town,  not  far  from  Nantes, 
a ball  was  given  in  aid  of  the  suf- 
ferers by  the  inundations.  When 
the  guests  had  assembled,  and  the 
mayor  and  lady  mayoress  arrived 
to  open  the  ball,  the  latter  appeared 
wearing  the  high-pointed  head- 
dress of  the  province.  She  was 
richly  dressed  in  silk,  and  her 
young  daughter  wore  the  latest 
of  Parisian  toilettes  ; but  there  was 
the  mother  in  the  garb  of  her  grand- 
mother. The  cap  was  said  to  be 
made  of  lace  worth  15 1. 

Thus  much  for  the  surroundings, 
therefore,  of  the  savants , the  cu- 
rious, and  the  pleasure-seekers  who 
for  the  first  time  found  themselves 
in  Nantes.  A spacious,  crowded, 
handsome  city,  all  must  admit ; a 
city,  moreover,  in  which  creature 
comforts  are  to  be  obtained,  but 
certainly  devoid  of  the  artistic,  the 
romantic,  the  picturesque. 

How  the  Nantes  of  to-day  is 
changed  in  these  respects  from  the 
Nantes  of  former  days  authors  and 
artists  tell  us.  We  have  only  to 
select  one  volume  from  the  valuable 
collection  of  works  on  Brittany  con- 
tained in  the  public  library  to  be 
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convinced  of  this  — Nistoire  de 
Nantes,  par  le  Docteur  Guepin ; avec 
dessins  de  M.  Hawke.  Nantes,  1839. 
Dr.  Guepin’s  work  is  doubly  inte- 
resting. It  is  the  work  of  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  Nantais  of  later 
days.  An  ardent  philanthropist,  a 
sincere  Republican,  a renowned 
oculist,  Dr.  Guepin  was  followed 
to  the  grave  in  1873  by  15,000  of 
his  grateful  fellow- citizens  ; a tomb 
was  raised  to  his  memory  by  the 
workmen  of  Nantes,  and  one  of  the 
principal  streets  of  his  native  town 
is  named  after  him.  His  collabora- 
teur , Mr.  Hawke,  an  Englishman, 
facile  and  pleasing  artist,  but  incor- 
rect draughtsman,  has  embellished 
Dr.  Guepin’s  learned  and  interest- 
ing work  with  eighty-five  drawings 
on  wood,  many  of  which  give  an 
admirable  idea  of  the  picturesque 
buildings  so  characteristic  in  former 
days  of  the  metropole  bretonne.  In 
historic  interest,  however,  Nantes 
has  few  rivals  in  France.  An  ob- 
stinate character  marked  it  from 
the  early  times.  Our  Edward  III. 
besieged  it  in  vain,  and  when 
Jean  de  Montfort,  triumphant  over 
his  enemies  in  the  province,  and 
proclaimed  Duke  of  Brittany, 
made  an  alliance  with  the  English, 
the  Nantais  refused  to  open  their 
gates.  ‘ Le  due,  oui,’  they  said  ; 
‘mais  non  les  Anglais.’  Nantes 
•was  one  of  the  first  cities  to  em- 
brace the  cause  of  the  Revolution, 
and  none  was  so  ill  requited.  The 
Reign  of  Tenor  inaugurated  by 
Carrier  is  one  of  the  darkest  chap- 
ters in  French  history.  Capital  of 
the  most  Catholic  and  aristocratic 
province  of  France,  Nantes  has  al- 
ways fostered  a strong  democratic 
element.  In  1830  it  rebelled 
against  Charles  X.  Barricades 
were  raised,  and  an  encounter  took 
place  between  the  citizens  and  the 
troops.  From  that  time  until  the 
banquet  given  in  honour  of  Gam- 
betta,  two  years  ago,  in  spite  of  the 
enormous  majority  against  it,  Re- 
publicanism has  held  ground.  To 


understand  the  statistical  Catho- 
licism of  the  place,  you  have  only  to 
pass  from  the  crowded  cathedral 
and  churches  on  Sunday  into  the 
Protestant  ‘Temple,’  where  you 
find  the  preacher  discoursing  to 
empty  benches.  Three  hundred 
Protestants  in  a population  of 
118,517  is  a small  minority  indeed; 
and  to  understand  the  moral  Catho- 
licism you  have  only  to  talk  with 
Protestant  housekeepers  on  the 
difficulty  of  procuring  servants. 

‘ The  best  servants,’  said  a lady  to 
me,  ‘ will  not  go  into  a Protestant 
family,  much  less  into  a family  who 
go  to  no  place  of  worship  on  Sun- 
day, who  are  known  to  be  libres 
fenseurs , in  fact.  Can  it  be  won- 
dered at  ? A good  Catholic  tells 
her  confessor  everything,  and  ho 
would  not  permit  it.  The  Protes- 
tants have  to  put  up  with  a great  deal 
in  France.’ 

Thus,  then,  in  Nantes  society  you 
have  very  heterogeneous  elements  : 
the  Breton  aristocracy,  who  con- 
gregate around  the  cathedral,  who 
keep  very  much  to  themselves,  and 
who  want  Henri  Cinq ; the  rich 
mercantile  class,  who,  for  the  most 
part,  are  decent  Catholics  too,  and 
who  affect  the  luxury  and  elegance 
of  Paris ; the  professional  class, 
among  whom  you  find  a sprinkling 
of  Republicans,  libres  penseurs , Pro- 
testants, and  men  and  women  of 
real  education  and  enlightenment ; 
lastly,  the  working  classes,  who, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  are 
Catholics. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  ex- 
cept by  the  tw^o  latter  classes  of 
Nantais,  my  first  interest  was  mani- 
fested in  the  meeting  of  the  French 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science.  The  rich  mercantile  folks, 
in  fact,  were  all  away  at  Le  Croisic, 
at  Lorient,  at  Pornic,  and  other 
bains  de  mer ; the  aristocratic  bre- 
tonne in  their  chateaux  and  cam- 
fagnes.  Those  who  remained  to 
fete  the  members  of  the  Congress 
were  chiefly  of  the  upper  middle 
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class,  and  those  who  crowded  the 
hotels  from  the  19th  to  the  24th  of 
August  were  partly,  as  we  have 
said,  pleasure  seekers,  brought 
thither  by  the  cheap  excursion  trains 
from  Paris,  and  partly  savants  from 
all  parts  of  Prance ; a marked  ab- 
sence of  foreigners  characterising 
the  lists  of  visitors  published  daily 
during  the  Congress. 

Whilst  science  was  bringing 
hundreds  of  votaries  to  Nantes,  su- 
perstition was  taking  hundreds  of 
votaries  away.  On  the  23rd,  1,500 
pilgrims  set  out  for  Notre  Dame  de 
Lourdes ; thus,  at  the  very  time  when 
the  learned  were  exulting  on  the 
progress  of  science  in  Prance,  the 
Breton  pilgrims  were  chanting  in 
procession — 

La  Bretagne  est  toujours  fidele 

A l’Eglise,  au  Pontife-Boi ! 

The  savants  prayed  for  Prance  first 
and  science  afterwards ; but  the 
faithful  for  Rome  first  and  their 
country  second,  a distinction  not  to 
be  passed  over  without  comment. 

Before  describing  the  proceedings 
of  the  fourth  Congress  of  the  French 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  it  is  advisable  to  sketch  its 
history.  Founded  upon  the  British 
Association  and  the  German  Con- 
gress of  Naturalists,  in  1872,  it  has 
rapidly  increased  the  number  of  its 
members  from  242  to  upwards  of 
1,600,  and  organised  four  meetings, 
respectively  at  Bordeaux,  Lyons, 
Lille,  and  Nantes,  all  of  which  must 
be  pronounced  successful.  Among 
the  happiest  results  of  the  French 
Association  may  be  mentioned  such 
aids  to  scientific  research  as  the 
founding  of  the  Aquarium  at  Wime- 
reux,  near  Boulogne,  and  the  Geo- 
logical Expedition  despatched  under 
its  auspices  to  the  islands  of  St. 
Paul  and  Amsterdam,  an  account  of 
which  was  given  in  the  Bevue  Scien- 
tifique  for  August  7 last.  These 
facts  are  mentioned  inter  alia,  whilst 
the  advantages  of  the  annual  Con- 
gress, in  bringing  the  most  advanced 


minds  together,  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. By  such  means,  more- 
over, the  importance  of  science  is 
impressed  on  the  multitude,  and 
what  has  been  called^me  agitation  qui 
montre  la  science  sous  son  aspect  le 
plus  important  created. 

Thus  the  Bordeaux  Congress  was 
the  ♦ signal  for  a general  movement 
in  scientific  enquiry,  out  of  which 
arose  various  learned  societies  in 
that  and  other  towns. 

In  his  opening  speech  M.  d’Eich- 
thal,  President  of  this  year’s  Con- 
gress, dwelt  in  forcible  language  on 
the  importance  of  scientific  teaching 
in  France.  Politics  are  never  wholly 
absent  from  the  daily  incidents  of 
French  life,  and  it  was  hardly  likely 
that  in  the  opening  speech  the  sub- 
ject now  uppermost  in  the  minds  of 
liberal-minded  Frenchmen  should 
be  ignored.  We  suppose  it  is 
pretty  generally  understood  by 
English  readers  of  French  news- 
papers now,  what  the  new  law 
called  La  Loi  de  Liberte  et  de  V In- 
struction superieure  means  ; but  in 
England  we  are  far  from  realising 
the  dismay  with  which  Monseigneur 
Dupanloup’s  measure  is  regarded  by 
Republican  France.  The  new  law, 
then,  allows  entire  liberty  in  found- 
ing Universities  and  granting  de- 
grees, a right  hitherto  solely  belong- 
ing to  the  State.  What  are  the  con- 
sequences of  a law  so  consistent  in 
the  letter  with  the  rights  of  a free 
people  ? The  Ultramontanes  im- 
mediately form  committees  for  the 
purpose  of  founding  Catholic  Uni- 
versities, rich  and  poor  are  mulcted, 
and  the  result  is  that  in  November 
next  no  less  than  four  Catholic  Uni- 
versities are  to  be  founded  in  Paris 
and  leading  French  cities.  The 
President,  in  his  opening  speech  be- 
fore alluded  to,  threw  out  the  hope 
that  the  meeting  of  the  French 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  at  Nantes  might  bring  about 
the  foundation  of  a free  University 
in  the  capital  town  of  Brittany,  and 
he  pointed  out  the  incontestible  ad- 
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vantage  such  an  institution  would 
possess  over  those  in  Paris,  which 
are  often  the  means  of  demoralising 
country  youths  and  alienating  them 
from  their  families.  Unfortunately, 
private  and  local  enterprises  are  in 
Prance  sadly  fettered  by  want  of 
funds  ; and  while  the  Church,  as  is 
the  case  in  England,  has  only  to 
hold  out  her  hands  for  any  funds 
she  may  require  to  promote  her 
ends,  it  is  not  so  with  other  bodies. 
Just  now,  moreover,  in  consequence 
of  the  war  taxes,  private  generosity 
is  sadly  limited  in  Prance.  The 
cost  of  living  is  so  greatly  increased 
even  in  provincial  towns  and  the 
country,  that  to  make  ends  meet  is 
the  chief  problem  of  the  middle  and 
lower  classes.  We  hear  complaints 
of  this  on  all  sides.  Not  only 
luxuries  such  as  the  billiard  table  1 
and  the  cigar  are  enormously  taxed, 
but  since  1871  the  necessaries  of 
daily  life,  such  as  meat,  sugar, 
coffee,  &c.,  are  one- third  dearer.  A 
halfpenny  has  been  added  to  the 
home  postage  stamp ; whilst,  as 
every  traveller  knows,  the  price  of 
railway  travelling  is  very  much 
higher  in  Prance  than  it  used  to  be. 
In  the  face  of  these  facts,  therefore, 
it  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that 
such  appeals  as  those  just  mentioned 
are  coldly  met.  The  French,  always 
an  economical  people,  whose  maxim 
it  is  to  lay  by  out  of  the  yearly  in- 
come, however  much  they  may  de- 
sire to  forward  the  scheme  of  Pree 
Universities,  have  not  the  means  at 
their  disposal  to  do  so.  The  richer 
classes,  on  the  other  hand,  in  a com- 
mercial city  like  Uantes  for  ex- 
ample, are  generally,  if  not  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  clerical  propaganda, 
at  least  opposed  to  those  of  the 
Republicans.  Thus  between  two 
stools  it  is  feared  that  the  ‘Free 
University  ’ will  fall  to  the  ground, 
and  the  Catholic  University  flourish 
as  the  bay-tree. 

It  is  difficult  in  a brief  sketch 


like  the  present  to  convey  an  idea 
of  the  manifold  interests  which 
made  up  the  Congress  as  a whole ; 
but  perhaps  the  best  means  of  so 
describing  it  is  to  point  out  some 
of  the  leading  characteristics  dis- 
tinguishing this  from  our  own 
scientific  meetings,  and  also  to 
name  some  of  the  subjects  that 
more  especially  occupied  public 
attention.  The  excursions  enter 
largely  into  the  annual  programme, 
and  combine  much  amusement  and 
information.  For  this  object  of 
the  Congress  Uantes  was  eminently 
fitted,  places  of  extraordinary  inte- 
rest being  within  a few  hours’  reach 
by  road,  rail,  or  river.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned  the  Agri- 
cultural College  of  Grand  Jouan, 
which  deserves  a paper  to  itself; 
Ancenis,  full  of  interest  for  the 
archaeologist ; Coueron  and  Basse- 
Indret,  famous  for  their  foundries 
and  smelting  works ; and  last,  but 
not  least,  Carnac.  But  if  the  genial 
Prench  character  demands  that 
scientific  studies  and  investigations 
be  more  liberally  interspersed  with 
recreation  than  the  soberer  English 
mind,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
business  is  not  neglected.  What, 
indeed,  with  the  daily  work  of  the 
sections,  afternoon  visits  to  manu- 
factories and  museums,  evening 
lectures,  musical  entertainments 
and  operas,  and  the  highly  interest- 
ing but  no  less  fatiguing  excursions, 
the  savants  in  Brittany  led  a hard 
life  of  it. 

Take  one  day  as  an  example — 
namely,  that  of  the  excursion  to 
Coueron  and  Basse-Indret.  Soon 
after  seven  the  little  steamer 
placed  at  our  disposal  began  to  fill, 
and  it  was  easy  to  see  that  the  day’s 
programme  was  popular.  When 
eight  o’clock  arrived,  the  hour  fixed 
for  departure,  numbers  still  con- 
tinued to  arrive,  and  a little  grace 
was  accorded  for  the  sake  of  those 
seen  hastening  towards  us  in  the 
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distance.  When  the  band  of 
musicians  appeared,  there  were 
good-natured  remonstrances  among 
the  crowd.  We  were  already- 
packed  as  closely  as  herrings  in 
a barrel — surely  we  had  better 
leave  the  musicians  behind ! But 
when  was  any  transaction,  grave 
or  gay,  enacted  in  France  without 
la  musique  ? The  musicians  were, 
of  course,  accommodated;  and  so, 
with  bands  playing,  colours  flying, 
and  guns  firing,  the  heavily  laden 
little  steamer  shoved  off,  to  the 
amusement  of  hundreds  of  specta- 
tors on  shore.  The  weather  was 
brilliant — as  it  always  seems  to  be 
here — and,  chatting  pleasantly  with 
this  acquaintance  and  that,  we 
enjoyed  the  quiet  scenery  of  the 
Loire,  low-lying  banks  which  we 
sometimes  seemed  nearly  to  touch, 
thickly  planted  with  willows  and 
bulrushes  and  feathery  spikes  of 
the  rose-pink  salicacia  amid  the 
green.  Sometimes  we  came  sud- 
denly upon  a group  of  village  chil- 
dren bathing,  who  would  gaze  at  us 
in  wondering  amazement,  or  a little 
garden  lying  close  to  the  water’s 
edge  with  picturesque  old  women 
knitting  under  the  thickly-trellised 
vines,  or  a company  of  washer- 
women beating  their  linen  under 
a penthouse.  But  the  banks  of 
the  Loire  between  Nantes  and 
Coueron  are  monotonous,  and,  as 
we  had  no  awning  to  protect  us 
from  the  sun,  we  were  most  thankful 
to  alight.  Here,  warned  of  our  ap- 
proach by  guns  firing,  a crowd  of 
spectators  lined  the  place  of  em- 
barkation, and  in  a few  minutes, 
like  a swarm  of  bees,  the  savants 
were  overrunning  the  smelting 
works.  Among  the  company  were 
a large  number  of  ladies ; and,  we 
suppose,  in  order  to  do  credit  to  the 
Association  and  prove  to  the  multi- 
tude that  a love  of  science  is  not 
incompatible  with  a feminine  taste 
for  dress,  all  the  Frenchwomen  had 
come  in  elegant  Parisian  toilettes. 
It  was  an  unprofitable  sight  to  see 


their  long  silk  and  muslin  skirts 
trailing  on  the  ground,  covered 
with  cinders,  mud,  or  dirty  water, 
as  the  case  might  be.  A dingier 
place  than  the  smelting  works  of 
Coueron  or  the  iron  foundry  of 
Indret  cannot  be  conceived,  yet 
there  were  ladies  in  costumes  fit 
for  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  or  a 
morning  party  in  Belgravia,  reck- 
lessly leaving  their  flounces  and 
finery  to  take  care  of  themselves, 
whilst  they  looked  on,  never  for  a 
moment  quitting  the  arms  of  their 
male  protectors.  It  is  impossible 
to  imagine  more  helpless-looking 
creatures  than  these  well-dressed, 
but,  for  the  occasion,  over-dressed, 
women,  whom  one  never  meets  upon 
any  occasion  unaccompanied  by  some 
one — relative,  friend,  or  maid.  No 
wonder,  considering  the  school -life 
within  the  walls  of  the  convent,  the 
after-state  of  dependence  till  mar- 
riage, the  confessional,  &c.,  that 
in  the  war  of  1870  and  1871  heroic 
Frenchwomen  were  never  heard  of. 

At  Coueron  we  were  initiated  into 
the  process  of  extracting  silver  from 
lead,  a process  much  too  long  and 
complex  to  describe  here ; we  then 
embarked  again  for  the  little  island 
of  Indret,  in  order  to  see  the  iron 
foundries  belonging  to  the  State,, 
but,  after  a cup  of  coffee  at  half- 
past six,  were  not  sorry  to  breakfast 
first.  A dejeuner  was  prepared  in 
a long  hut  looking  on  the  Loire, 
decorated  with  tricolours  and 
flowers  in  abundance,  but  whether 
our  numbers  were  greatly  in  excess 
of  those  expected,  or  whether  some 
department  of  the  commissariat  had 
been  entrusted  to  incompetent  hands, 
I cannot  say;  certain  it  is  that  the 
large  and  distinguished  company 
who  sat  down  were  far  from  suffi- 
ciently provided  for.  However,, 
the  repast  was  a merry  and  noisy 
one,  and  the  toasts  and  speeches 
that  concluded  it  greatly  edified  the 
peasant  folk  who  had  gathered, 
round  to  listen.  There  is  a bon- 
homie and  a democratic  spirit 
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about  French  life  that  is  one  of  its 
pleasantest  features.  It  amused 
these  good  people  to  watch  us, 
and  no  policeman  was  there  to 
say  ‘Move  on.’  Indret  is  the 
scene  of  one  of  the  most  important 
State  industries  in  France.  Here 
are  made  the  enormous  engines 
of  the  ironclads  and  men-of-war  of 
the  Republic.  The  personnel  of 
Indret  consists  of  many  thousand 
workmen,  and  the  post  of  Director 
is  one  of  the  most  important  in 
France. 

There  is  something  sublime  in 
such  triumphs  of  human  intelligence 
over  natural  forces  as  was  here 
presented  to  us.  At  three  o’clock 
the  workmen  poured  in  from  their 
brief  rest,  gaunt,  bronzed,  scantily 
clothed,  but  for  the  most  part  well- 
disposed  looking  fellows,  upon  whose 
accustomed  brows  soon  gathered 
the  thick  perspiration.  Some  went 
one  way,  some  another,  each  to  his 
appointed  place,  and  slowly  but 
surely  the  vast  machinery  was  set 
to  work.  When  at  length,  as  if 
endued  with  a human  faculty  of 
obedience,  the  monster  cauldron,, 
moved  towards  the  mould  in  readi- 
ness for  it,  and,  tipped  edgeways, 
discharged  the  molten  iron,  a rim 
of  flame,  smooth,  compact,  unbroken, 
the  spectacle  appeared  superhuman. 
As  the  fuming  metal  descended  it 
sent  up  showers  of  sparks  and 
meteoric  stars  that  flew  in  all  direc- 
tions, the  whole  lending  to  the  dusky 
Cyclops  standing  by  a weird,  un- 
earthly aspect.  What  pigmies  we 
all  seemed  in  comparison  to  such 
toilers  as  these  ! and  how  easy  it 
would  have  been  for  them — suppos- 
ing French  workmen  to  be  the 
monsters  they  are  sometimes  taken 
for — to  have  wreaked  their  ven- 
geance upon  their  enemies  ! There 
was  one  gentleman  present  who 
bore  a name  of  such  evil  omen  in 
France  that  one  would  not  have 
been  surprised  at  anything.  But 
these  poor  foundrymen  appeared  the 
very  reverse  of  revolutionary.  On 


the  contrary,  they  looked  the  pic- 
ture of  unremonstrating  endurance. 
Strangely  as  it  may  sound,  there  is 
no  State  school  at  Indret  for  the 
children  of  its  thousands  of  work- 
men. The  only  school  in  the  place 
is  supported  by  the  priests,  with 
little  aid  from  the  Government. 
Perhaps  this  may  be  all  that  is 
necessary,  but  it  seems  insufficient. 
The  school  was  closed  on  account 
of  the  summer  holidays,  but  we 
saw  the  class-rooms  and  had  a long 
talk  with  the  Brother  left  in  charge. 
He  told  us  what  sounded  satisfac- 
tory, that  of  the  scholars  one-third 
attended  the  night-schools  after 
leaving;  but  this  statement  is  at 
variance  with  another,  namely,  that 
the  population  of  Indret  and  the 
surrounding  villages  is  extremely 
low  in  moral  and  religious  tone. 
‘ C’est  une  tres-mauvaise  popula- 
tion,’ said  the  Brother.  If  this  is 
so,  then  it  clearly  proves  that  some 
other  influence  than  that  of  the 
priests  is  needed  to  raise  it.  After 
resting  some  time  in  the  pleasant 
gardens  of  the  Director’s  house,  an 
old  mediaeval  chateau  on  the  banks 
of  the  river,  we  were  again  closely 
packed  in  our  little  steamer  and 
started  for  Nantes.  That  evening 
there  was  a more  than  usual  em- 
barras  de  richesses  in  the  way  of 
entertainment  • — a concert  given 
to  the  members  of  the  Congress  by 
the  Nantes  Quartett  Society,  a 
reception  at  the  Prefecture,  operas, 
lectures,  and  promenade  concerts  at 
the  fashionable  club  of  Le  Sport. 
Many  wearied  members,  I think, 
preferred  to  dine  quietly  and  go  to 
bed  betimes,  for  the  day  had  been 
exceedingly  hot  and  fatiguing. 

Sunday  was  one  of  the  busiest 
days  of  the  session,  and  a description 
of  it  will  give  a very  good  idea  of 
the  odd  medley  of  science  and 
amusement  that  make  up  a Science 
Congress  in  France.  Early  in  the 
morning  a small  party  of  excur- 
sionists set  off  for  St.  Nazaire  and 
Le  Croisic,  places  both  worthy  of  a 
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fuller  description  than  could  he 
accorded  here ; hut  the  majority- 
preferred  to  stay  in  Nantes  to  enjoy 
the  society  of  their  friends,  the 
numerous  entertainments  offered 
them  by  the  generosity  of  the  town, 
such  as  private  archaeological  col- 
lections, the  museums,  manufac- 
tories, and  more  especially  music. 
The  day  was  pre-eminently  a 
musical  one,  being  more  especially 
devoted  to  the  reception  of  those 
orplieonistes , or  amateur  musical 
societies,  who  had  promised  to  add 
■eclat  to  the  Congress. 

For  the  first  time  Nantes  was  to 
receive  thirteen  hands  from  different 
towns  of  Brittany  and  Anjou,  many 
of  whom  had  gained  considerable 
reputation.  All  the  city  had  turned 
out  to  witness  their  entry,  and  by 
ten  o’clock  the  Place  Graslin,  or 
central  square,  and  streets  leading 
to  it,  were  crowded  with  spectators. 
It  was  an  animating  spectacle,  and 
for  picturesqueness  you  would 
hardly  match  the  crowd  anywhere 
in  Europe.  Here  were  peasant-folks 
from  far  and  near,  pretty  maidens 
from  Anjou  with  their  fan-shaped 
lace  caps  and  bows  en  papillotes  at 
the  top,  gay  little  shawls  covering 
their  shoulders,  white  chemisettes 
nnd  bib  aprons,  all  coquettishly 
arranged;  portly  matrons  from 
Rennes  with  their  black  serge  nun- 
like gowns  gathered  in  thick  plaits 
round  the  waist,  leg-of-mutton 
sleeves,  and  coiffure  of  stiff  white 
muslin  so  arranged  as  to  form  a 
kind  of  Ionic  scroll  on  the  head; 
women  of  La  Vendee  wearing  the 
sugar-loaf  caps  of  transparent  mus- 
lin, similar  in  shape  to  those  worn 
by  their  ancestresses  in  the  Vendean 
war,  and  Breton  women  in  every 
imaginable  head-dress  into  which 
muslin,  net,  or  lace  can  be  fashioned. 
All  were  exceedingly  well  dressed, 
that  is  to  say,  their  clothes  were  good 
and  neatly  put  on.  You  seldom  see 
a slattern  among  these  country 
women,  and  their  strict  adhesion  to 
the  old  costume  entirely  preserves 


them  from  the  vulgarity  and  pre- 
tentiousness of  our  village  girls  on 
high  days  and  holidays.  With, 
these  some  hundreds  of  ladies  and 
children  in  fashionable  toilettes, 
blue-bloused  peasants  carrying 
their  children,  and,  in  fine,  all  the 
population  of  Nantes,  excepting  the 
nuns  and  the  priests,  had  turned  out 
to  witness  the  sight. 

Great  was  the  excitement  of  the 
crowd  when  at  last  the  orplieonistes 
appeared,  and  though  at  the  eleventh 
hour  several  societies  found  it  im- 
possible to  come,  the  show  was 
imposing.  First  came  the  popular 
band  of  the  Angers  fire-brigade, 
bearing  a time-honoured  banner 
presented  to  their  predecessors  for 
gallant  conduct  forty  years  ago ; 
then  the  band  of  Roches-sur-Yonne, 
inV endee,  one  of  the  most  important 
of  these  amateur  societies.  It  is 
composed  of  forty  members,  pre- 
sided over  by  a physician,  Chevalier 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  who  for 
seventeen  years  has  held  the  post 
of  mayor  of  the  town.  This  society 
has  on  several  occasions  received 
gold  medals  for  execution,  reading 
at  sight,  &c.  Upon  this  occasion, 
the  bands  being  placed  in  order,  a 
competition  concert  was  given,  and 
numerous  prizes  ranging  from 
1,000  to  ioo  francs,  and  gold  and 
silver  medals,  were  awarded.  These 
facts  are  worth  notice,  as  they  show 
the  love  of  music  of  a certain  kind 
possessed  by  the  French  people. 
Most  of  the  music  given  in  honour 
of  the  Congress  was  of  a lively  and 
amusing  kind,  and  when  the  bands 
divided,  the  wind  instrumentalists 
to  perform  a fanfare  in  one  theatre, 
the  others  concerted  pieces  in  an- 
other, both  places  were  crowded. 
The  democratic  spirit  witnessed  in 
every  kind  of  fete  here  was  more 
particularly  seen  at  these  concerts, 
when,  as  is  usual,  only  one  price,  a 
franc,  being  charged  for  admittance, 
the  doors  were  alike  besieged  by 
rich  and  poor,  who  sat  wherever 
they  chose.  Later  on,  at  the  mag- 
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nificent  evening  • fete , or  fete  de 
nuit , so  popular  in  France,  it  did 
one’s  heart  good  to  see  what  numbers 
of  village  folk  from  the  neighbour- 
ing villages  had  flocked  to  the  town 
to  behold  the  illuminations  and  the 
fireworks. 

Of  the  twenty  and  odd  thousands 
who  paid  their  franc,  I should  say 
one-half  were  of  the  working  and 
small  shop-keeping  classes,  all  as  well 
behaved,  and,  in  the  sense  of  appro- 
priateness, as  well  dressed  as  their 
richer  neighbours.  It  was  a touch- 
ing sight  to  see  aged  peasant  folk, 
men  and  women,  leaning  on  the 
arms  of  their  children  and  looking 
with  childish  delight  on  the  fairy- 
like scene  around  them.  Some  of 
these  octogenarians — especially  the 
women  in  their  white  hood-shaped 
caps  and  black  gowns,  with  white 
habit-shirts  and  gay  handkerchiefs 
folded  crossways  on  the  breast — 
were  studies  Rembrandt  would  have 
delighted  in;  their  sunburnt,  toil- 
worn  features  often  having  much 
shrewdness  of  expression  and  dignity 
of  character.  The  spacious  gardens 
were  lighted  up  from  end  to  end  with 
myriads  of  Chinese  lanterns  and 
tiny  globe-shaped  lamps,  festooned 
like  beads  from  tree  to  tree.  Not 
a corner  of  the  place  was  left  in 
darkness,  and  as  the  evening  wore 
on  and  the  summer  sky  darkened,  the 
brilliance  of  illuminated  alley  and 
lake  and  parterre  was  dazzling. 
Soon  the  wide  central  avenue  was  so 
crowded  that  it  was  impossible  to 
move  except  with  the  stream,  and 
at  ten  o’clock  more  visitors  con- 
tinued to  arrive.  A few  “priests 
might  be  seen,  though,  as  their 
doctrines  forbid  mundane  pleasures, 
their  presence  seemed  unaccount- 
able. But  all  was  quiet  mirth  and 
enjoyment,  and  upon  an  English 
mind  the  contrast  could  but  force 
itself  between  such  a fete  and  any 
in  our  own  country.  We  ha yg fetes 
in  plenty,  only  each  is  intended  for 
a class,  and  none  can  be  called 
popular  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 


word,  excepting  perhaps  a Sunday- 
school  tea.  When  were  20,000  Eng- 
lish people  of  all  ranks  ever  as- 
sembled together  in  perfect  equality 
for  the  simple  purpose  of  enjoy- 
ment ? Selections  from  the  glo- 
rious Judas  Maccabceus  and  fire- 
works completed  the  evening’s  fes- 
tivity, and  it  was  long  past  mid- 
night before  the  vast  crowds  had 
found  their  homes.  Next  day  a 
charwoman  said  to  me,  ‘What  a 
fete  it  was,  mon  Dieu,  and  what 
holy  music  ! I knew  how  it  would 
be,  so  I sent  for  all  my  own  people 
from  the  country,  and  didn’t  we 
enjoy  ourselves  ? ’ 

Thus  much  for  the  pleasures  and 
for  the  business  of  the  Congress. 
Among  the  scores  of  papers  read, 
it  is  impossible  to  do  more  than 
mention  a few,  although  many  were 
of  extreme  interest,  as  were  also 
the  discussions  they  furnished.  The 
French  Association  includes  social 
science,  and  is  divided  into  the* 
following  sections  : — Physics,  che- 
mistry,agriculture,  geology,  zoology, 
botany,  mathematical  science,  civil* 
engineering,  geography,  medical 
science,  anthropology,  statistics, 
and  political  economy.  One  of' 
the  most  popular  subjects,  to  judge 
of  the  large  audiences,  was  that 
of  recent  Polar  exploration,  more 
especially  with  reference  to  English* 
enterprise  and  the  various  expedi- 
tions despatched  in  search  of  the- 
great  navigator.  The  Abbe  Durand’s 
graphic  account  of  Franklin’s 
voyages  and  of  those  more  recent,, 
though  perhaps  more  adapted  for 
a general  than  a scientific  audience, 
was  listened  to  with  the  greatest 
attention ; and  much  enthusiasm  was 
exhibited  on  behalf  of  the  devotion 
of  England  to  her  illustrious  chil- 
dren, and  of  Lady  Franklin’s  high, 
spirit  and  untiring  energy.  Ad- 
miral Ommanney,  delegate  of  the 
British  Geographical  Association, 
gave  some  deeply  interesting  details 
of  his  own  share  in  the  Franklin- 
expedition  twenty-five  years  ago,.. 
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also  of  the  recent  expedition  de- 
spatched from  onr  shores,  and  of 
Captain  Cameron’s  hazardous  jour- 
neys in  Africa.  Certainly,  the 
English  listeners  present  must  have 
been  gratified  at  the  generous 
homage  paid  to  our  national  en- 
terprise upon  this  occasion,  which 
was  not  the  only  one  devoted  to 
the  Pole  Nord.  Whenever  the  Abbe 
Durand,  Yicaire  of  Notre  Dame, 
Paris,  had  anything  to  read,  there 
were  considerable  numbers  of  priests 
present,  the . only  time  on  which  I 
noticed  them  among  the  various 
audiences  of  the  Congress. 

To  show  the  variety  of  subjects  in- 
troduced, I will  mention  the  paper 
of  M.  Quivogne,  veterinary  surgeon, 
of  Lyons,  on  the  importation  of 
French  horses  by  Germany,  a paper 
read  over  again  by  request  before 
a general  audience.  M.  Quivogne 
proved  by  facts  and  figures  that, 
contrary  to  the  general  belief,  it  is 
not  Prance  that  imports  larger 
numbers  of  horses  than  formerly 
from  Germany,  but  Germany,  since 
the  war,  that  has  monopolised  the 
war-horses  of  France.  During  the 
last  three  years  and  the  first  six 
months  of  the  present  year,  no  less 
than  78,385  horses  have  been  ex- 
ported from  France.  Of  these,  12,262 
were  imported  directly  by  Germany, 
i4,?73  by  Belgium,  8,555  by 
Switzerland,  20,000  by  England, 
and  the  rest  by  other  countries. 
Now,  as  Belgium  and  Switzerland 
have  never  before  demanded  so 
many  horses  of  their  neighbours, 
and  as  their  frontiers  touch  those 
of  Germany,  it  is  only  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  the  14,873 
horses  exported  to  Belgium,  and  the 
8,555  f°  Switzerland,  have  passed 
into  Germany  through  those  coun- 
tries. The  exportation  of  horses 
has  reached,  in  fact,  the  number  of 
38,690  during  the  last  three  years, 
that  is  to  say,  nearly  13,000  horses 
yearly ; whilst  France  has  only 
purchased  of  Germany  during  that 
time  8,947  horses,  just  one-fourth 
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of  those  exported  by  her.  What, 
then,  is  the  inference  to  be  drawn 
from  these  facts  ? Plainly  this, 
that  Germany  wishes  to  weaken 
as  far  as  possible  the  war  resources 
of  France.  Not  only  were  100,000 
horses  killed  during  the  war,  but 
the  indirect  effects  upon  the  horse 
population  of  France  was  enormous. 
Again,  that  invaluable  animal,  the 
mule,  so  useful  in  war  trans- 
port, has  been  in  far  greater  demand 
since  1871,  56,290  being  exported 
by  France  during  the  last  three 
years.  In  the  face  of  these  facts, 
M.  Quivogne  insisted  upon  the 
necessity  of  forbidding  by  law  this 
monopoly  of  French  horses  and 
mules,  which  in  war  are  as  neces- 
sary as  the  soldier,  and  should 
therefore  as  zealously  be  retained. 

Among  other  noteworthy  papers 
read  in  this  section  was  that  of 
M.  Trelat  on  the  lighting  of  schools. 
M.  Trelat  briefly  described  the 
conclusions  arrived  at  by  Herr 
Liebreich  concerning  bilateral  win- 
dows in  schools.  Facts  have  proved 
that  in  schools  lighted  by  windows 
on  both  sides  children  suffer  more 
or  less  from  injured  vision ; and  so 
important  has  the  subject  appeared 
to  the  authorities  in  Germany,  that 
a law  has  been  passed  prohibiting 
bilateral  windows  in  schools.  In 
Wurtemberg  a similar  prohibition 
was  issued  in  August  1870,  whilst 
in  Silesia  and  Bavaria  schools  are 
all  lighted  on  one  side  only.  Pass- 
ing over  the  undoubted  ill- effects  of 
the  old  system  on  the  eyesight  and 
general  physique  of  the  children, 
M.  Trelat  insisted  upon  the  fatal 
influences  on  the  artistic  faculty. 
When  a child  is  placed  in  a medium, 
where  the  light  is  so  arranged  as  to 
destroy  all  form , it  naturally  follows 
that  its  perception  of  plastic  beauty 
is  destroyed.  The  child’s  eye  being 
accustomed  to  dwell  upon  uncertain 
forms,  owing  to  the  bad  arrange- 
ment of  light  and  shade,  does  not 
learn  to  know  what  form  really  is. 
M.  Trelat  finally  called  attention 
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to  the  necessity  of  following  the 
example  of  Germany  and  build- 
ing schools  that  should  be  lighted 
on  one  side  only. 

Among  the  medical  papers  may 
be  mentioned  that  of  Dr.  Lecadre, 
on  the  mortality  caused  by  disease 
of  the  lungs.  Among  the  direct 
causes  of  consumption  are  chiefly — 
the  vitiated  air  of  large  cities,  the 
dampness  of  places  near  a river, 
the  influence  of  gas,  of  dust,  and  of 
all  kinds  of  impurities  in  the  at- 
mosphere, immoderate  use  of  wind- 
instruments,  inherited  debility,  ex- 
cess of  all  kinds,  excessive  child- 
bearing, and  last,  but  not  least, 
moral  causes.  Dr.  Lecadre  showed 
by  statistics — a fact  highly  interest- 
ing in  a city  like  Nantes,  abounding 
in  convents,  cloistered  and  non- 
cloistered — that  among  the  moral 
causes  of  consumption  none  are  so 
fatal,  especially  on  women,  as  the 
unnatural  seclusion  and  enforced 
celibacy  of  convents.  It  is  not  un- 
frequent, observed  Dr.  Lecadre,  to 
find  a young  girl  who,  a few  months 
before  entered  a convent  in  splendid 
health,  fall  a victim  to  this  disease, 
to  which  before  she  showed  no  ten- 
dencies whatever.  It  is  quite  clear 
that  parents  transmit  consumption 
to  their  children ; but  contagion,  in 
the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  is 
yet  a matter  of  doubt.  In  any  case, 
the  children  of  consumptive  parents 
should  be  reared  in  the  country,  with 
every  possible  advantage  in  the  way 
of  air  and  exercise.  The  beneficial 
effects  of  high  elevations  upon  pul- 
monair es  are  now  well  known,  and 
are  exemplified  in  the  Mexican  cities 
built  on  lofty  eminences,  where 
consumption  is  rare  and  is  often 
cured.  Another  medical  paper  of 
great  interest  was  that  of  Dr.  Pog- 


gioli,  on  the  application  of  electri- 
city to  the  physical  and  intellectual 
development  of  children.  Dr.  Pog- 
gioli  cited  some  extraordinary  cures 
effected  by  the  electric  gymnasium, 
more  especially  of  what  may  be 
called  moral  torpor  and  incapacity. 
Ohjldren  before  unable  to  apply 
themselves  to  anything  or  help 
themselves,  after  several  applica- 
tions of  the  electrical  gymnase , 
learned  to  read,  write,  cypher  with 
great  rapidity,  and  were  otherwise 
placed  on  an  equal  footing  with 
children  of  their  age.  Dr.  Papillaud 
discoursed  upon  chlotal  and  bro- 
mide of  potassium,  and  drew  at- 
tention to  the  uses  to  which  chloral 
might  humanely  be  put  in  alleviat- 
ing the  sufferings  of  the  dying.  He 
cited  as  an  example  the  case  of  a 
young  girl  to  whom  chloral  had  been 
administered  in  the  last  stages  of 
consumption,  thus  saving  her  from 
that  long  and  often  terrible  struggle 
for  health  which  is  the  fate  of  others 
similarly  afflicted.  A long  and  im- 
portant paper  on  the  functions  of 
the  swimming  bladder  in  fishes  by 
Dr.  Moreau  may  be  safely  com- 
mended to  the  attention  of  stu- 
dents,2 but  is  too  technical  to  be 
introduced  here. 

In  the  anthropological  section, 
the  ethnology  and  archaeology  of 
Brittany  and  North-west  Prance 
occupied  a prominent  place. 

On  the  whole,  the  fourth  Con- 
gress of  the  French  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science  must 
be  pronounced  a success ; and  no 
stranger  present  could  have  failed 
to  bring  away  a higher  notion  than 
ever  of  French  urbanity,  intellect, 
and  devotion  to  the  study  of  scien- 
tific truth. 

M.  B.-E. 


See  La  Revue  Scientifiqiie  for  September  4,  1875. 
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THE  great  peculiarity  of  modern 
European  history  has  turned  on 
the  fact  that  many  independent  king- 
doms were  pervaded  by  a single 
religion,  which  was  highly  organized 
in  an  exterior  centre.  The  ecclesias- 
tics in  every  kingdom  needed  at 
all  times  a common  language,  and 
they  found  it  in  the  Latin.  From 
the  tenth  century  the  renewed  culti- 
vation of  nobler  Latin  literature,  in 
which  the  moral  works  of  Cicero  were 
prominent,  began  to  dispel  barbaric 
puerility  of  thought.  Some  five 
centuries  later,  the  capture  of  Con- 
stantinople by  the  Turks  brought 
the  ancient  Greek  literature  into 
Europe,  by  no  means  to  the  pleasure 
of  ecclesiastics. 

A common  literature  has  been, 
and  perhaps  is,  the  most  critical 
fact  to  Europe  collectively.  Of  old 
it  implied  common  religion  : it  now 
implies  a common  estimate  of  the 
great  moral  principles  which  the 
Christian  religion  inculcates.  Hin- 
doos who  have  been  trained  in 
English  literature,  without  any  in- 
culcation of  professed  religion,  are 
amazed  to  hear  such  literature  de- 
nounced as  ‘ godless  ’ and  ‘ irre- 
ligious ; * for  in  writings  which  the 
authors  meant  to  be  purely  ‘ secular  ’ 
they  constantly  find  a pervading 
Christian  sentiment.  The  existing 
European  literature  is  a force  of 
prime  efficacy  permeating  the  whole 
world  of  Asiatics,  first,  through  the 
literary  curiosity  of  a few  princes  ; 
next,  through  the  native  press, 
especially  in  India.  To  undervalue 
this  literature  in  a survey  of  the 
world  would  involve  grave  mis- 
take. While  the  Latin  language 
was  that  in  which  secretaries  of 
state  wrote,  in  which  men  of  science 
corresponded,  and  philosophers  con- 
versed, at  a time  when  philosophy  and 
science  hardly  deserved  their  names  ; 
in  that  language  was  to  be  found 
the  only  accessible  valuable  litera- 


ture. This  fact  was  abundant  reason 
for  making  Latin  the  foundation  of 
all  higher  cultivation,  as  it  was 
really  the  key  to  all  liberal  know- 
ledge. It  was  indeed  the  area  on 
which  grammar  was  to  be  under- 
stood. ‘ A grammar  school  ’ meant 
a school  for  teaching  Latin,  as 
though  the  vernacular  language 
had  no  grammar.  Even  after  Greek 
literature  was  accessible,  Latin  ne- 
cessarily retained . its  priority,  as 
more  urgent : but  in  the  highest 
schools  of  learning  the  claims  of 
Greek  could  not  long  be  denied ; 
while  it  might  still  be  maintained 
that  in  Cicero,  Seneca,  Boethius, 
moral  thought  attained  higher  per- 
fection than  among  the  Greeks  ; also 
that  in  jurisprudence  the  Romans 
bore  off  the  palm.  Yet  the  complex 
variety,  beauty,  and  subtlety  of  the 
Greek  language  and  literature  could 
not  fail  at  length  to  assign  to  it  the 
higher  academical  place.  No  one 
therefore  will  wonder  or  blame  that 
Latin  and  Greek,  from  the  reigns  of 
Henry  VII.  to  Charles  II.,  were  pre- 
dominant in  our  Universities.  They 
contained  between  them  by  far  the 
noblest  literature  known  to  the 
world ; also  Latin  continued  to  be 
the  diplomatic  as  well  as  the 
ecclesiastical  medium  of  European 
communication.  At  the  end  of  this 
era  Shakspeare  had  written,  and 
was  appreciated,  but  not  as  now; 
Milton  was  in  disgrace  as  a repub- 
lican. Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  about 
to  rise  ; and,  before  him,  the  im- 
portance of  Galileo  was  imperfectly 
understood.  We  had  no  great 
native  historians  or  philosophers 
in  the  English  tongue,  though 
Plutarch  and  some  other  ancients 
were  translated;  and  on  looking 
abroad,  nothing  was  found  in  Ger- 
man, French,  or  even  Italian  and 
Spanish  literature,  which  seemed 
worthily  to  compete  with  the  ancient 
classics.  At  the  same  time  they 
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gave  the  most  direct  and  authentic 
information  concerning  Christian 
antiquities,  a very  vital  considera- 
tion to  every  Protestant  country. 
On  the  whole,  perhaps,  every  one 
will  see  that  the  University  curri- 
culum was  reasonably  and  wisely 
adopted  at  the  era  of  our  Reforma- 
tion. 

Much  as  the  question  has  been 
debated  in  the  last  thirty  years, 
whether  it  is  now  proper  to  make 
Greek  and  Latin  the  basis  of  gene- 
ral education,  we  do  not  seem  to  be 
any  nearer  than  in  former  days  to 
a solution  of  it  in  which  all  will 
acquiesce.  If  the  scheme  of  a real 
Northern  university  as  distinct  from 
a college  which  is  to  feed  Oxford  or 
Cambridge  should  ever  be  brought 
into  a practical  form,  beyond  a doubt 
an  immediate  difference  of  opinion 
would  arise  on  this  subject,  which 
might  cause  a formidable  dissension 
among  the  friends  of  such  an  insti- 
tution. It  is  hard  for  an  individual 
to  present  both  sides  of  the  question 
with  perfect  impartiality.  Unless 
he  weakens  the  statements  of  one 
or  other  side,  so  as  to  bring  the  two 
into  a balance  of  indifference,  per- 
haps he  will  not  gain  credit  for 
real  fairness:  nevertheless,  the  at- 
tempt must  be  made. 

The  classicists  insist  that  any 
system  of  University  instruction  for 
England  ought  to  maintain,  as  its 
universal  basis  of  study,  the  stan- 
dard writers  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
Stress  is  laid  by  them  peculiarly  on 
Greek,  because  the  Latin  language 
is  generally  acquired  to  a respect- 
able extent  at  school,  and  compara- 
tively few  Latin  authors  are  made 
much  of  at  our  old  Universities  in 
the  present  century.  They  urge 
that  the  Greek  language  is  itself  so 
perfect  and  peculiar  a medium  of 
human  thought  as  to  deserve  study 
for  its  own  sake  ; that  it  opens  to 
us  access  to  the  earliest  extant  phi- 
losophical literature,  allhomesprung 
and  fresh;  that  it  reveals  to  us  a 
state  of  society  highly  civilized,  yet 
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differing  greatly  from  our  own — a 
study  which  not  only  unites  us  to 
the  ancient  world,  but  by  reflection 
makes  us  better  understand  our 
present  condition ; that  the  nar- 
row limits  of  time  and  space  in 
which  Greek  history  is  contained, 
the  small  material  scale  on  which 
the  whole  wonderful  scene  of  Greek 
history  was  acted,  peculiarly  adapts 
the  whole  to  juvenile  study,  espe- 
cially since  the  same  causes  give 
less  complexity  to  the  narrative 
than  in  modern  Europe,  and,  on  the 
whole,  greater  prominence  to  indi- 
vidual personages  as  types  of  their 
respective  nations;  that  the  his- 
tory of  Rome,  as  the  first  widely 
extended  empire  which-  attained 
durability  and  compactness,  is  itself 
of  the  deepest  interest,  while  it  gains 
a still  higher  importance  by  its  con- 
nection with  the  history  of  Chris- 
tianity ; that  the  grammatical  culti- 
vation of  foreign  tongues  of  such 
complexity  as  the  Greek  and  Latin 
is  of  the  greatest  logical  advantage 
to  the  mind,  and  cannot  be  ade- 
quately obtained  by  any  conceivable 
study  of  one’s  native  language ; 
that  many  of  the  most  striking 
defects  of  the  Greek  mind  itself  are 
either  ascribable  to  the  want  of  such 
foreign  cultivation  or  at  least  would 
have  been  greatly  counteracted  by 
it ; that  no  native  literature  can  be 
made  to  fasten  on  the  mind  so  firmly 
as  that  which  is  in  foreign  idiom, 
and,  therefore,  without  debating 
whether  ^Eschylus  be  superior  to 
Shakspeare,  or  Sophocles  to  Milton, 
the  Greek  authors  are  far  better 
suited  to  University  culture ; — in 
short,  that  we  have  on  this  side  of 
the  question  the  testimony  of  expe- 
rience, and  also  that  of  the  wise 
who  have  peculiarly  studied  educa- 
tion. Appeal  has  of  late  been  made 
in  particular  to  certain  great  names. 
Mr.  J.  Stuart  Mill,  as  a man  versed 
in  all  modern  thought,  is  justly  re- 
garded as  an  illustrious  authority, 
so  emphatic  was  his  commendation 
of  the  classical  studies;  such,  too, 
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is  M.  Guizot’s  recommendation  of 
Greek  to  the  French. 

On  such  grounds  it  is  maintained 
that  a study  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
classics  ought  to  be  a substantive 
and  essential  part  of  any  University 
curriculum  in  this  country. 

The  arguments  on  the  opposite 
side  are  oftener  heard  explosively 
than  continuously.  They  are  gene- 
rally frowned  down  with  contempt, 
but  only  so  much  the  more  do  they 
strike  deep  internal  roots,  generat- 
ing perhaps  fanatical  hostility  to 
all  instruction  that  is  not  obviously 
and  superficially  useful.  The  unani- 
mity of  learned  opinion  to  the  im- 
portance of  Greek  as  a general  study 
is  easily  asserted,  and  has  far  too 
much  weight  assigned  to  it.  We 
delight  in  that  study  or  art  in  which 
we  have  attained  skill — that  which 
called  out  the  enthusiasm  of  our 
youth — -just  as  in  the  rustic  scenes 
where  we  then  wandered  joyously. 
Classical  scholars  recommend  clas- 
sical study  as  naturally  as  physi- 
cians recommend  physiology,  as 
chemists  are  zealous  for  chemistry, 
and  mathematicians  for  mathema- 
tics. A controversy  is  not  settled 
by  such  arguments.  Mr.  J.  Stuart 
Mill  injured  his  own  cause  by  pour- 
ing contempt  on  the  teachers  of 
classics  for  incompetence,  hereby 
showing  that  he  did  not  discern 
wherein  the  modern  difficulty  lies. 
Nine  boys  out  of  ten  ask,  What  is 
the  use  of  Latin  P — which  no  one 
asked  three  centuries  ago,  when  the 
language  was  seen  in  daily  use. 
Hence,  unless  the  method  of  teach- 
ing be  fundamentally  changed,  so  as 
to  beguile  learners  by  taxing  them 
with  the  minimum  of  effort,  the 
able  teacher  will  often  labour  in 
vain.  M.  Guizot’s  recommendation 
of  Greek  to  the  French  schools  was 
certainly  no  result  of  professional 
zeal.  His  judgment  deserves  high 
respect.  He  thought  the  study 
would  counteract  certain  weaknesses 
of  the  French  mind.  This  perhaps 
is  too  peculiar  an  argument  to  dwell 


upon.  If  appeal  be  made  to  English 
politics — and  we  may  suppose  that 
the  policy  into  which  both  of  our 
great  parties  has  settled  down  is  not 
wholly  wrong — it  is  to  be  feared  that 
the  study  of  Greek  has  not  been  of 
much  avail  to  us  politically  ; for  it 
will  not  be  disputed  that  the  Tories 
of  to-day  stand  about  where  the 
Whigs  of  Lord  Melbourne  stood; 
yet  that  there  has  been  far  more 
Greek  scholarship  with  the  Conser- 
vatives than  with  the  Liberals.  The 
true  question  is  not,  What  topic  is 
studied  ? but  In  what  spirit  it  is 
studied  ? Notoriously,  the  study  of 
Theology  may  yield  flatly  opposite 
results. 

Nor  is  the  anti- classical  argu- 
ment concerned  to  deny  the  ad- 
vantages derivable  from  the  study 
of  Greek  and  Greek  literature.  It 
only  questions  whether  these  bene- 
fits are  not  equally  to  be  had  from 
other  quarters,  with  various  col- 
lateral points  of  advantage,  or  at  a 
cheaper  rate.  The  classical  argu- 
ments, it  is  difficult  to  deny,  are 
habitually  overstated,  for,  if  they  are 
valid,  they  ought  to  apply  equally 
to  India  and  to  England,  yet  no 
reasonable  man,  in  devising  a plan 
of  education  for  the  sons  of  wealthy 
Hindoos,  dreams  of  teaching  them 
Greek  or  even  Latin ; obviously, 
then,  the  real  arguments  for  our 
learning  Latin  or  Greek  must  be 
found  in  some  intimate  relation  of 
those  languages  to  us,  and  not  in 
their  abstract  value.  If  it  be  con- 
ceded that  a Hindoo  has  too  much 
beside  to  learn,  and  that  it  is  not 
worth  the  effort  for  him  to  study 
Thucydides,  Homer,  Plato,  and 
Demosthenes,  it  follows  equally  to 
inquire  whether  it  be  worth  the 
effort  to  an  Englishman  of  the 
nineteenth  century ; whereas  the 
classical  reasoners  always  deal  w'ith 
the  question  abstractedly,  and  make 
no  attempt  to  strike  a balance  of 
practical  advantage.  Suspicion  is 
further  thrown  upon  their  argu- 
ments by  their  being  nearly  all  after- 
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thoughts,  directed  to  justify  a system 
which  had  already  established  itself 
on  other  grounds  in  connection 
with  powerful  pecuniary  interests. 
Originally,  the  Latin  and  Greek 
languages  were  studied  solely  for 
the  sake  of  the  treasures  of  which 
they  were  the  keys ; when,  more- 
over, a knowledge  of  Christian 
history  was  to  be  obtained  from  no 
other  sources.  Whatever  may  be 
now  said,  and  said  with  justice, 
concerning  the  beauty  of  Greek  and 
Latin  poetry,  or  concerning  the 
utility  of  studying  these  languages 
as  a cultivation  of  the  powers  of  the 
mind,  it  is  certain  that  these  are 
not  the  motives  that  originally 
made  them  the  basis  of  our  national 
culture;  nor  would  these  motives 
ever  have  sufficed,  without  the 
desire  of  the  positive  knowledge 
which  at  that  time  enforced  the 
cultivation  of  those  tongues.  But 
at  present  the  modern  tongues 
afford  stores  of  knowledge  far 
more  valuable  than  the  languages 
of  Aristotle  and  Tacitus  contain, 
and  have  incorporated  into  them- 
selves with  immense  improvement 
all  that  the  ancients  knew.  What, 
then,  is  the  state  of  modern  studies 
historically?  Shortly  this.  Our  fore- 
fathers, longing  after  knowledge, 
went  to  the  fountain  of  Romans  and 
Greeks  to  slake  their  thirst ; in  so 
doing  they  found  more  than  they 
sought  for,  they  gained  a cultiva- 
tion of  mental  power  which  is  now 
alleged  to  be  of  superlative  and 
decisive  importance.  Well,  what 
is  now  the  right  way  of  imitating 
our  zealous  predecessors  ? The 
Classicist  says,  ‘ Study  Greek  and 
Latin,  because  they  afford  good  cul- 
tivation of  the  mind.’  We  reply, 
that  is  not  to  imitate  the  first  modern 
cultivators  of  the  classics.  Truly 
to  imitate  them,  we  must  study  for 
the  sake  of  the  knowledge  or  wisdom 
to  be  gained ; let  that  be  done  effi- 
ciently, and  cultivation  of  mind 
will  come  of  itself,  unsought , to  us, 
as  it  came  to  them. 


Further,  it  must  be  noticed  how 
unfairly  the  Classicists  press  the 
value  of  Greek  and  Roman  history 
as  a reason  for  cultivating  the  Greek 
and  Latin  languages.  In  one  sense 
this  is  a reason  on  the  other  side,  for 
the  time  occupied  in  studying  the 
mere  languages  encroaches  on  time 
which  might  else  be  devoted  to  the 
history.  It  is  unquestionable  that 
translations  of  the  standard  his- 
torians and  orators  of  Greece  and 
Rome  may  be  executed,  in  every 
practical  sense  perfect,  in  our 
current  English,  by  aid  of  a few 
notes ; and  if  a thousand  hours 
were  allowed  for  ancient  history  by 
two  students,  of  whom  one  were  to 
spend  five  hundred  hours  on  the 
languages  and  five  hundred  on  the 
native  historians,  while  the  other 
bestowed  the  whole  time  on  trans- 
lations of  those  historians,  with 
English  commentaries  or  histories, 
the  latter  would,  beyond  all  com- 
parison, become  superior  to  the 
former  in  real  acquaintance  with 
the  subject.  We  shall  concede 
that  nothing  so  lets  us  into  the 
inner  life  of  a people  as  the  study 
of  their  light  literature,  their  poetry, 
and  their  speeches  ; and  no  one  can 
fully  feel  as  a native  until  he 
knows  the  native  tongue.  But  at 
present,  with  all  the  apparatus  and 
enormous  sacrifice  of  time,  not  one 
in  fifty  attains  any  deeper  insight 
into  Greek  and  Roman  life  by  means 
of  their  languages  than  can  be 
attained  with  comparatively  small 
effort  without  the  languages.  A 
professional  historian,  no  doubt,  will 
need  to  study  them ; but  it  is 
absurd  to  infer  that  all  need  to  do 
so,  or  that  more  than  a few  can 
find  it  worth  their  while,  or  have 
talents  for  it. 

Who  can  deny  the  fact,  that  when 
men  who  have  taken  high  honours 
for  Greek  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge 
begin  practical  life,  whether  they 
become  county  magistrates  or 
members  of  Parliament,  or  enter 
diplomatic  service  or  other  posts 
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under  Government,  or  are  eminent 
as  lawyers,  it  is  very  rare  for  them 
to  continue  the  study  of  Greek 
literature  ? Two  or  three  eminent 
names  in  our  day  are  known  as 
relaxing  their  minds  in  vacation  by 
such  reading  ; but  certainly  not  for 
a better  acquaintance  with  politics 
or  principles  of  law. 

In  short,  however  the  fact  may  be 
denied,  it  becomes  more  and  more 
clear  that  in  the  nineteenth  century 
the  study  of  Greek  has  become  a 
branch  of  elegant  or  professional 
culture,  and  has  no  longer  any 
claim  on  English  gentlemen  uni- 
ver sally.  For  ministers  of  religion, 
and  for  students  of  antiquity,  it  is 
of  obvious  and  great  importance ; 
but  it  is  impossible  to  enforce  it  on 
the  mass  without  inflicting  on  them 
the  loss  of  what  to  them  would  have 
been  far  more  valuable.  Even 
allowing  that  something  is  due  to 
the  past  history  of  a University, 
and  that  in  older  institutions  where 
such  studies  have  flourished  we 
could  not  wish  them  very  severely 
cut  down,  this  surely  is  no  reason 
for  introducing  them  into  new  in- 
stitutions. 

A delicate  topic  here  arises, 
which,  however  difficult  to  treat, 
ought  not  to  be  evaded.  The  an- 
cients were  flagrantly  and  undis- 
guisedly  licentious.  Accustomed 
to  war  and  to  slavery,  trampling 
down  the  conquered  without  re- 
spect or  pity  for  sex,  they  regarded 
all  foreign  females  as  a natural 
spoil  and  prey  to  their  native  youths. 
However  jealous  for  the  honour  of 
their  kinswomen,  they  rebuked  no 
vice  which  spared  their  own  nation 
and  class.  The  Greeks  went  head- 
long into  unnatural  practices,  and 
the  Romans  followed  with  unequal 
steps.  The  literature  plainly  ex- 
hibits the  immoral  state  of  the 
community,  sometimes  with  dis- 
gusting frankness ; for,  it  would 
seem,  no  writer  lost  honour  and 
‘ caste  ’ even  by  sympathy  with 
vice.  Far  other  is  onr  condition. 


Our  general  literature  is  more 
decorous  than  ever ; while  there 
are  many  reasons  to  fear  that  our 
theories  and  our  practice  are 
gravitating  lower  than  ever.  It 
thus  becomes  a very  complex 
question,  whether  the  ancient  lite- 
rature will  corrupt  our  youth. 
The  argument,  ‘ To  the  pure  all 
things  are  pure,’  is  true,  but  is 
liable  to  become  a deceptive  truism, 
viz.  when  we  are  not  pure ; and  if 
a majority  of  boys  are  corrupted  at 
school,  a majority  who  enter  the 
Universities  are  already  tainted  in 
mind,  and  liable  to  be  made  worse 
by  contact  with  evil.  Uo  class  of 
teachers  has  felt  the  danger  more 
painfully  than  Catholic  priests. 
Among  them,  even  in  their  least 
reputable  state,  there  of  course 
always  have  been  men  of  unblem- 
ished purity,  to  whom  the  sins  of 
their  own  order  have  been  a mental 
agony  ; and  whatever  they  devised 
for  maintaining  the  purity  of  youth 
was  received  with  far  greater  de- 
ference than  similar  movements 
among  Protestants.  Thus  the  ex- 
cision of  evil  allusions  from  the 
school-books  became  general  in  edi- 
tions prepared  by  Catholics ; against 
which,  among  Protestants,  there  is 
frequent  and  wide-spread  carping. 
But  in  our  recent  editions  of  Juve- 
nal (for  instance)  for  schools,  both 
selection  and  excision  are  used. 
Few  perhaps  are  aware  how  far  the 
principle  of  change  is  sometimes 
carried.  For  the  use  of  the  pupils 
at  the  Oratory  school  in  Edgbaston, 
Dr.  J.  IT.  Newman  has  printed  a 
highly  ingenious  substitute  for  the 
j Eunuch  of  Terence,  fundamentally 
altering  the  plot,  with  a minimum 
of  change  in  the  Latin.  Certainly, 
in  reading  Aristophanes,  it  would 
be  a great  relief  to  readers  if  some 
one  would  as  ingeniously  replace 
the  impure  words  and  thoughts 
by  pure  ones.  To  teach  youths  to 
relish  impure  wit  is  certainly  an 
odious  training. 

But  when  pious  care  has  done  its 
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best,  it  is  useless  to  sbut  our  eyes 
to  the  fact  that  to  many  the  second 
part  of  the  aphorism  applies,  ‘ To 
those  who  are  impure  nothing  is 
pure.’  How,  indeed,  can  a boy’s 
imagination  remain  pure  if  he  live 
in  company  with  the  foul  and  foul- 
mouthed?  Some  boys  gloat  in  im- 
pure thoughts  suggested  to  them 
by  the  most  trifling  pretence.  Vir- 
gil cannot  speak  of  a maiden  as 
‘ Jam  matura  viro,’  but  they  so 
comment  on  it  as  to  debase  the 
imagination  of  younger  boys.  Old 
sergeants,  it  is  said,  comfort  timid 
recruits  by  telling  them  that  a 
musket-ball  kills  as  well  as  a can- 
non-ball ; and  some  such  comfort, 
miserable  as  it  is,  may  be  adminis- 
tered to  anxious  parents.  The 
purest  literature  will  serve  to  cor- 
rupt some  natures.  The  fact  is 
that  Virgil’s  PEneid  is  a work  for 
which  we  may  claim  a purity  higher 
than  that  of  Paradise  Lost  or  of 
Comus ; each  of  which  affords  in 
certain  places  evil  food  for  evil 
minds.  If,  from  boyhood  up,  the 
moral  relations  of  the  sexes  are 
deeply  engraved  in  the  mind  ; if  a 
boy  understands  what  conditions 
are  requisite  to  make  women  blessed 
and  a blessing  to  man,  the  sweet 
remembrance  of  mother  and  sister 
will  fortify  him  when  he  rises  into 
manhood.  Apparently,  in  this  mat- 
ter, we  must  think  more  of  strength- 
ening his  moral  sympathies  than  of 
shielding  him  from  evil  suggestions ; 
not  that  the  latter  is  not  earnestly  to 
be  desired,  for  a defiled  imagination 
is  a dreadful  calamity  to  a young 
man  who  is  resolute  to  act  chastely. 
Tor  some  of  the  Satires  of  Horace 
and  Juvenal,  for  Catullus,  Plautus, 
and  Aristophanes,  even  for  parts  of 
Theocritus,  no  defence  is  here  set 
up.  The  more  their  bad  portions 
are  avoided  the  better.  Neverthe- 
less, the  great  mass  of  the  really 
classical  literature  is  as  pure  read- 
ing as  can  anywhere  be  hoped  for. 
If  allusion  to  a special  Greek  vice 
suddenly  cross  us,  it  can  only  dis- 


gust and  amaze,  but  can  never  al- 
lure an  English  youth.  In  every 
other  respect  Thucydides,  Xeno- 
phon, Cicero,  Plutarch,  are  purer 
than  most  English  newspapers. 
Thus,  while  the  topic  is  not  at  all 
to  be  neglected  by  the  practical  in- 
structor, it  cannot  have  any  weight 
in  deciding  the  question  of  a Uni- 
versity curriculum. 

Even  if  one  hesitate  on  which 
side  the  balance  of  argument  lies 
in  this  controversy,  so  long  as  it  is 
debated  in  the  abstract ; yet  the 
moment  it  takes  the  practical  form, 
‘ Ought  a new  University  closely  to 
follow  the  old  ones  in  regard  to  its 
curriculum  of  study  ? ’ the  just 
reply  is  obvious  : ‘ It  ought  to  dis- 
card their  precedents  altogether, 
and  be  founded  exactly  as  they 
were,  on  a consideration  of  the 
needs  of  the  day.’  But  here  a new 
thought  occurs.  Cambridge  remark- 
ably deviated  from  her  mediaeval 
traditions  by  glorifying  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  and  the  modern  mathe- 
matics. This  study  has  there  en- 
tirely eclipsed  Greek  and  Latin, 
and  has  been  made  the  real  aca- 
demical basis.  The  contrast  to 
Oxford  is  so  startling  as  wholly  to 
destroy  the  argument  which  rests 
on  the  authority  of  either.  Besides, 
though  high  honours  are  given  for 
classics  in  the  Cambridge  Tripos,  it 
is  not  for  knowledge  of  the  litera- 
ture, but  solely  for  knowledge  of 
the  language.  A young  man  may 
attain  the  highest  classical  honours 
there  one  day,  and  the  next  day 
confess  to  you  that  he  is  ignorant 
of  the  contents  of  the  authors  whose 
dialect  he  has  most  diligently  stu- 
died. Thus  Cambridge  throws  away 
the  argument  from  ‘dear  Thucy- 
dides and  Aristotle,’  which  was  so 
powerful  with  the  zealous  Arnold. 
And  as  Cambridge  set  us  the  ex- 
ample of  enthroning  the  new  mathe- 
matics which  sprang  out  of  the 
school,  first  of  Newton,  then  of 
Euler,  so  surely  ought  any  new  Uni- 
versity to  deal,  now  that  we  under- 
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stand  the  eminence  of  Linnaeus  and 
Lavoisier,  Franklin  and  Haller, 
though  surely  not  so  as  to  under- 
value the  new  European  literature. 

We  may  add,  those  studies  have 
a great  advantage,  the  utility  of 
which  is  apparent  to  that  public  on 
whose  patronage  a new  University 
must  depend.  Adaptation  to  popu- 
lar common  sense  is  a true  merit, 
and  does  not  deserve  censure  as 
narrow  or  low-minded.  All  great 
institutions  must  grow  up  out  of  a 
felt  utility.  When  they  have  at- 
tained a vigorous  material  life, 
offshoots  of  beauty  and  grandeur 
will  grow  out  of  them.  In  archi- 
tecture we  know  that  mere  utility 
originated  certain  forms  of  struc- 
ture which  at  first  had  no  other 
recommendation  ; but  with  the  pro- 
gress of  time  genius  discerned  how 
these  forms  might  be  modified  into 
specific  beauty.  There  is  univer- 
sally a natural  tendency  of  Art, 
however  mean  at  first,  to  develope 
itself  into  Science,  whenever  the 
mind  is  free  and  vigorous.  A 
purely  practical  study,  as  that  of 
surgery,  or  surveying,  or  agriculture, 
presently  associates  itself  with  ab- 
stract and  elevating  theory.  Let 
us  then  begin  to  build  on  a stout 
foundation,  and  not  be  ashamed  of 
the  rudeness  of  our  material.  If 
the  underworks  are  strong  and  mas- 
sive, they  will  in  due  time  be 
crowned  by  a noble  or  elegant  super- 
structure. Let  a University  rise 
which  three  millions  of  persons  re- 
gard as  useful ; let  it  be  unfettered 
in  its  future  growth,  and  there  is 
no  fear  but  in  half  a generation 
the  greatest  despisers  of  mere 
utilitarianism  will  confess  that  it 
has  become  bea/utiful,  grand , and 
ennobling.  Therefore,  even  if  we 
had  no  lofty  science,  moral  and  poli- 
tical, to  boast  of,  we  should  be  right 
in  preferring  knowledge  and  truth 
when  presented  to  us  only  in  homely 
and  practical  shape.  But  the  fact 
is  that  modern  science,  in  grandeur 
as  well  as  utility,  vastly  surpasses  all 
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ancient  knowledge  ; that  our  grasp 
of  thought  and  delicacy  of  high 
criticism  is  equally  superior  ; and 
that  certain  modern  languages  are 
now,  as  media  of  knowledge,  indis- 
pensable to  those  who  would  be  per- 
fect masters  of  any  one  subject. 
And  this  is  precisely  the  matter 
which  the  robust  intellect  of  our 
self-raised  wealthy  classes — the  most 
munificent  patrons  of  knowledge — 
distinctly  discerns. 

1 How  can  a man  (ask  they)  be- 
come first-rate  in  chemistry  or  medi- 
cine if  he  does  not  understand 
German  and  French  intimately  ? 
Will  he  turn  to  Greek  books  to 
learn  physical  geography,  or  botany, 
or  mining?  What  of  combined 
mechanism,  or  the  strength  of  ma- 
terials,— what  of  engineering  and 
high  mathematics, — what  about 
land-surveying,  or  even  about  the 
organizing  of  national  institutions ; 
does  he  expect  to  learn  anywhere 
but  in  modern  languages  ? ’ The 
practical  men  of  our  day  are  aware 
that  no  accomplishment  of  profound 
scholarship  can  supersede  the  know- 
ledge of  our  European  tongues ; 
also  that  the  time  necessarily  occu- 
pied by  any  real  mastery  of  the 
ancients  is  too  formidable  a price 
to  pay  when  imposed  on  the  stu- 
dents of  a University  promiscuously. 
It  therefore  appears  undeniable 
that,  instead  of  Latin  and  Greek, 
French  and  German  are  now  the 
two  languages  that  ought  to  be 
made  the  basis  of  general  cultiva- 
tion ; while  Latin  and  Greek,  like 
Hebrew,  or  Arabic,  or  Sanskrit, 
ought  to  be  left  to  a special  class  of 
students.  Not  but  that,  for  a long 
time  yet,  most  persons  who  aspire 
to  education  will  desire  a moderate 
acquaintance  with  Latin  at  least. 

Efforts  are  at  this  moment  being 
made,  with  excellent  intention,  to 
establish  over  the  country  as  many 
points  as  possible  connected  with 
Cambridge  by  local  examinations. 
It  is,  indeed,  proposed  to  erect  at 
Bristol  a considerable  College  in 
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connection  with  Oxford.  The  exist- 
ing academicians  of  course  can  only 
impart  the  knowledge  in  which  they 
themselves  excel.  It  may  be  that 
they  will  stimulate  minds  previously 
torpid,  and  will  not  impose  any 
permanent  fetters.  Let  us  hope  so. 
But  instead  of  forcing  private 
schools  into  relation  with  the  older 
system,  by  making  it  hard  for  a 
school  to  live  unless  it  can  adver- 
tise that  its  pupils  have  ‘taken 
honours  — a method  which  entails 
an  undue  devotion  of  masters’  time 
to  those  pupils  who  least  need  it, 
and  hurtfully  diverts  their  energies 
from  those  who  most  need  their 
care — one  would  rather  wish  the 
local  schools  to  begin  all  teaching 
of  languages,  from  French  and  Ger- 
man, under  the  instruction  of  na- 
tives. Languages  learnt  in  the 
natural  way,  as  we  imbibe  our  mo- 
ther tongne,  take  no  force  out  of  a 
child’s  brain,  which  is  simply  recep- 
tive in  the  matter;  but  when  taught 
by  grammar  and  dictionary  they 
require  much  effort,  and  largely 
diminish  the  power  of  learning  other 
things.  If  from  the  average  age  of 
seven  children  began  to  learn  French 
by  being  talked  to,  they  would  in 
three  years  be  so  advanced  that  at 
ten  (on  an  average)  they  might 
similarly  learn  German.  In  no 
other  way  is  a true  pronunciation 
generally  acquired.  Then  at  four- 
teen, half  ‘ or  a third  part  of  a school 
might  commence  Latin  ; and  by 
approximating  the  mode  of  teach- 
ing as  nearly  as  may  be  to  that  by 
which  a modern  language  is  learned 
— i.e.  by  teaching  the  language , not 
the  literature , and  introducing  a 
maximum  of  the  material  with  a 
minimum  of  the  peculiarities  and 
difficulties  — very  rapid  progress 
would  be  made  even  by  pupils  not 
clever ; for  language  is  our  common- 
est attainment.  From  such  schools 
pupils  would  come  prepared  for  a 
truly  modern  University ; namely, 
talking  French  and  German  fami- 
liarly, not  unversed  in  Latin,  and 


having  simultaneously  acquired  in 
other  matters  far  more  than  is  now 
possible  where  scholastic  grammar 
and  dictionary  exhaust  a child’s 
faculties. 

Geography  is  the  branch  of  know- 
ledge which  peculiarly  elevates  us 
above  the  ancients.  It  ought  to  be 
taught  to  all  in  our  primary  schools, 
not  pedantically  by  inculcating  the 
names  of  obscure  places,  but  so  as 
to  conduce  to  accurate  ideas  con- 
cerning one’s  own  country  and 
grand  general  outlines  of  the  con- 
tinents, mountains,  and  rivers  of 
the  world.  Thus  a basis  would  be 
laid  for  the  higher  study  of  Physi- 
cal Geography,  and  every  newspaper 
would  become  doubly  instructive. 
When  schools  are  duly  improved, 
colleges  and  universities  will  receive 
from  them  better  material,  and  will 
be  able  to  enforce  a strict  prelimi- 
nary examination,  rejecting  all  who 
are  unduly  prepared  in  German, 
French,  Geography,  and  Arithmetic. 
(It  is  not  now  to  the  purpose  to 
press  any  details  of  a University 
Entrance-Examination.)  Arithme- 
tic in  the  school  will  be  im- 
mensely facilitated  (here,  as  al- 
ready in  other  countries)  whenever 
we  adopt,  not  decimal  coinage  but 
mere  decimal  currency.  For  this,  it 
is  only  needful  to  have  twenty- five 
pence  in  a florin ; that  is,  a thou- 
sand farthings  in  the  pound.  As 
the  late  Professor  De  Morgan  in- 
sisted, the  Privy  Council  has  ouly 
to  do  again  what  it  did  about  sixty 
years  ago.  It  then  put  forth  an 
edict  that  every  Irish  halfpenny 
should  pass  as  of  equal  value  to  an 
English  halfpenny;  whereas  before 
there  were  thirteen  Irish  pence  to  a 
shilling.  Now,  we  want  an  edict 
that  twelvepence  halfpenny  shall 
go  to  a shilling.  Yery  few  would 
grumble  at  it ; and  thenceforward 
all  would  be  able  to  keep  accounts 
in  pounds,  florins,  and  farthings — 
a decimal  system.  This  reform 
would  not  hinder,  but  would  faci- 
litate, an  after  and  greater  change, 
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such  as  is  now  wrongfully  adduced 
as  a reason  for  postponing  this  ear- 
lier and  easier  step.  There  is  an- 
other aid  to  primary  instruction 
much  needed:  namely,  in  all  the 
early  school  books  to  print  accents 
on  doubtful  vowels  ; as  by  writing 
angel,  chamber,  son,  father,  old, 
machine.  The  French,  Greeks, 
Poles,  regard  accents  as  essential. 
They  are  not  all  that  English  as  an 
imperial  language  needs ; yet  a very 
moderate  addition  would  be  a very 
great  help  to  pronunciation.  With- 
out a considerable  change  of  prin- 
ciple in  our  schools  any  new  Uni- 
versity curriculum  will  not  have 
fair  play. 

But  if  we  could  count  that  French 
and  German  were  well  taught  at 
schools  within  the  ages  above  indi- 
cated, and  Latin  commenced  after 
them  at  the  age  of  about  fourteen, 
the  progress  made  in  Latin  by  boys 
already  acquainted  with  two  foreign 
languages  would  be  vastly  quicker 
than  now.  Those  who  remained  at 
school  till  seventeen  or  eighteen' 
might  acquire  in  many  other  subjects 
valuable  knowledge  now  not  thought 
of,  preparatory  to  various  sciences. 
All  should  learn  the  Laws  of  Heat , 
the  Laws  of  Health , the  Laws  of  the 
Market , the  Nature,  of  Currency , the 
(hounds  of  Property , and  not  least, 
the  Grounds  of  Morals , with  mani- 
fold practical  illustrations.  Indeed, 
Mr.  William  Ellis’s  course  of  teach- 
ing Political  Economy  to  schools 
practically  shows  that  the  basis  of 
morals  and  of  property  is  virtually 
one  and  the  same.  The  Laws  of  the 
Seasons  would  introduce  the  union 
of  Astronomy  with  Geography,  and 
familiarize  the  mind  with  the  ideas 
of  Spherical  Geometry.  Boys  thus 
trained  would  have  minds  open  on 
many  sides.  If  a systematic  read- 
ing of  the  noblest  poetry,  under  the 
guidance  of  a judicious  elocution 
master,  were  added,  and  voices  were 
trained  in  class  to  sing  from  musical 
notes,  no  lack  of  taste  for  our  poets 
need  be  feared,  and  provincial  utter- 


ances might  be  extirpated.  There 
can  hardly  be  too  much  variety  in 
the  rudiments  taught  at  school  to 
all  before  the  age  of  sixteen.  After- 
wards more  concentration  on  special 
subjects  might  be  allowed,  and  in 
the  University  still  more.  This 
would  not  at  all  contract  the  mind, 
when  the  pupil  remained  in  daily 
contact  with  those  who  were  inte- 
rested in  other  studies.  Moreover, 
when  we  observe  the  zeal  kindled 
for  transcendental  investigations, 
such  as  those  opened  by  the  recent 
spectroscope , in  the  midst  of  the 
industrial  inquiries  of  chemistry,  it 
does  not  seem  reasonable  to  fear  that 
any  noble  studies  will  be  neglected, 
where  men  devote  their  lives  side 
by  side  to  numerous  branches  of 
knowledge. 

It  may  seem  to  many  more  pro- 
bable that  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
will  succeed  in  adapting  themselves 
to  the  needs  of  the  present  age  than 
that  any  new  University  will  arise 
on  a really  grand  scale ; and  in 
favour  of  this  view  appeal  may  be 
made,  not  only  to  the  energy  of 
University  reformers,  but  to.  the  de- 
plorable confessions  made  concern- 
ing the  miserably  low  success  of 
these  institutions  in  extorting  the 
elements  of  Latin  grammar  from 
their  unwilling  students.  No  one  can 
foresee  what  will  be  the  course  of 
events.  But  both  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge are  weak  from  the  absence  of 
the  practical  schools  in  which  Science 
becomes  Art.  Oxford,  indeed,  has 
an  Observatory  ; but  it  is  lamented 
that  the  fact  has  had  no  perceptible 
effect  on  the  studies  of  the  place. 
Mathematics  at  Cambridge  have 
too  often  run  wild,  from  want  of 
the  severe  check  applied  by  the 
question,  4 To  what  use  is  this  de- 
velopment of  the  study  ?’  Not 
that  we  can  always  foresee  the  uses 
of  inventions ; but  that  when  pro- 
blems deeply  interesting  to  human 
life  remain  unsolved,  they  have  a 
prior  claim  on  our  attention.  A 
great  University,  if  it  had  arisen  in 
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London,  would  have  been  in  close 
connection  with  the  Observatory  at 
Greenwich,  with  military  mechan- 
ism at  Woolwich,  with  Botany  in 
the  parks — also  at  Chiswick  and 
Kew — with  ship-building  on  the 
river,  with  medicine  in  all  the  hos- 
pitals, with  every  species  of  manu- 
facture on  the  Surrey  side;  while 
in  respect  to  modern  languages  and 
geography  it  would  be  the  most 
central  point  in  England.  Man- 
chester also  would  have  great  ad- 
vantages over  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge by  proximity  to  great  work- 
shops and  preparations  of  material. 
Not  that  a University  ought  to 
teach  any  art  in  its  detail,  or  any- 
thing strictly  professional,  except 
by  means  of  special  faculties  incor- 
porated with  it.  But  co-operation 
and  companionship  with  such  prac- 
tical developments  stimulates  and 
sometimes  guides  the  scientific 
teacher,  and  immensely  conduces 
to  the  zeal  of  students.  The  popu- 
lar and  practical  results  on  Art 
rising  out  of  noble  Science  are 
transfused  among  young  academi- 
cians, and  pass  from  mind  to  mind 
in  daily  intercourse,  giving  life  and 
meaning  to  many  an  abstract  doc- 
trine, which  else  might  remain  as  a 
formula  of  words. 

But  some  one  will  reply,  and 
perhaps  truly,  It  is  too  late.  Par- 
liamentary electors  no  longer  choose, 
nor  will  they  choose,  University 
men,  however  nobly  the  Universi- 
ties educate  them  for  every  accom- 
plishment of  a statesman,  but  will 
choose  local  rich  men,  whom  they 
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know  as  liberal  neighbours.  This 
was  easy  to  foresee  in  any  wide 
extension  of  the  franchise ; we  are 
virtually  sold  into  the  hands  of 
rich  men,  from  whom  no  one  can 
expect  any  high  intelligence  as  to 
imperial  questions.  What  will  come 
to  Parliament  if  the  peasants  be 
enfranchised  (and  their  right  to 
some  representation  is  undeniable) 
it  would  be  bold  to  prophesy.  The 
present  writer  has  long  maintained 
that  the  Parliamentary  reform 
needed  was  far  different  and  far 
deeper,  viz.  Provincial  Legislatures 
with  household  suffrage,  and  a 
Parliament  over  them  consisting  of 
ambassadors  sent  by  the  separate 
legislatures.  It  would  have  been 
far  better  to  do  this  before  the  cry 
for  an  Irish  Parliament  was  re- 
newed ; of  course,  Irish  agitators 
would  now  call  it  an  evasion.  We 
must  suffer,  now  as  always,  for  past 
errors  ; but  unless  English  ‘ Re- 
form ’ learn  to  move  out  of  the  old 
groove,  we  shall  suffer  much  more, 
''and  perhaps  very  acutely.  It  is 
certainly  now  more  than  probable 
that  no  national  University  can  re- 
ceive its  fit  development  and  noblest 
state,  except  in  conjunction  with  a 
very  fundamental  change  in  our 
legislative  organs,  which  shall  libe- 
rate Parliament  from  the  Cabinet, 
immensely  lessen  its  work,  assign 
to  it  only  central  duties,  popularize 
aristocracy,  and  bring  the  holders 
of  local  privilege  into  local  elective 
posts  of  administration  and  legisla- 
tion. 


F.  W.  Newman. 
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A RIDE  THROUGH  BOSNIA. 


THE  more  than  common  interest 
which  just  now  centres  in  the 
Turkish  provinces  will  perhaps  ren- 
der acceptable  the  following  brief 
account  of  a tour,  recently  accom- 
plished by  myself  and  two  profes- 
sional companions,  through  a dis- 
trict of  European  Turkey,  which  an 
eminent  writer  in  the  Revue  des 
Deux  Mondes  pronounces  less  known 
than  any  part  of  our  Continent. 
The  expedition  was  much  facili- 
tated by  our  being  privileged  visi- 
tors, commissioned  expressly  by  the 
Government  of  the  Sublime  Porte. 
Our  instructions  and  authority  were 
issued  by  the  Grand  Yizier  for  the 
time  being,  who  is  now  (but  a few 
weeks  later)  the  Chief  Minister  of 
Public  Works ; and  who  not  im- 
possibly may,  with  equal  speed, 
find  himself  reinstated  in  his  pre- 
eminence, so  rapid  and  even  capri- 
cious are  the  mutabilities  of  official 
position  in  Turkey. 

On  a previous  professional  visit  to 
the  Levant,  in  the  spring  of  the  year, 
I had  reached  Constantinople  by 
way  of  Smyrna,  to  which  flourish- 
ing port  I had  voyaged  from  Mar- 
seilles, and  I was  fortunate  enough 
to  find  myself  at  the  famous  Byzan- 
tine capital  for  the  second  time 
before  the  summer  had  waned.  Our 
route  on  this  occasion  was  the 
usual  overland  journey  from  Lon- 
don to  Buda-Pesth,  and  thence 
down  the  Danube,  through  its  oft- 
described  ‘ iron  gate  * to  Rustchuk. 
I noticed  with  interest,  on  the  right 
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bank  of  the  river — the  Servian  side 
— the  traces  of  the  ledges  cut  out 
by  Trajan’s  engineers  on  the  face 
of  the  limestone  cliffs,  as  supports 
for  the  ancient  Roman  highway 
constructed  by  that  emperor.  The 
Danube  here  begins  to  flow  through 
Turkish  territory,  between  the  pro- 
vinces of  Wallachia  and  Bulgaria, 
in  a direction  due  east,  until  it 
reaches  Rustchuk.  The  river  at 
this  point  bends  to  the  north-east, 
and  we,  of.  course,  availed  our- 
selves of  the  line  of  railway  to 
Yarna,  a distance  of  some  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles,  performed 
in  eight  hours.  This  was  the  first 
instalment  of  railways  in  European 
Turkey,  completed  about  nine  years 
ago ; and  it  has  already  a very  brisk 
traffic,  besides  being  of  considerable 
importance  to  the  Ottoman  Govern- 
ment in  a strategic  point  of  view. 

Having  arrived  at  Constanti- 
nople, through  the  lovely  channel 
of  the  Bosphorus,  we  were  delayed 
for  the  best  part  of  a week.  I availed 
myself  of  our  spare  time  to  pay 
flying  visits  to  some  of  my  friends, 
and  I should  here  gratefully  refer 
to  the  extreme  kindness  of  H.B.M. 
Consul-General  Sir  Philip  Francis 
in  obtaining  us  much  useful  infor- 
mation, and  otherwise  facilitating 
our  journey ; and  I had  also  an 
introduction  to  the  officers  of 
one  of  the  English  gunboats 
stationed  at  Therapia  on  the 
Thracian  bank.  A header  into  the 
deliciously  cool  water  in  the  early 
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morning  was  a luxury  indeed, 
which  we  failed  not  to  enjoy  when- 
ever we  had  the  chance,  either  from 
the  deck  of  the  gunboat  or  from 
the  bath-house — overhanging  fif- 
teen feet  of  clear  blue  sea  — at 
the  summer  residence  of  our  friends 
at  Kandili  on  the  opposite  shore. 
The  heat  in  the  forenoon — I am 
speaking  of  last  July — was  very 
great ; but  invariably  in  the  after- 
noon of  each  day  a most  refreshing 
breeze  springs  up  from  the  north- 
east, which  blows  almost  straight 
down  the  Bosphorus,  cooling  the 
temperature  considerably,  and  add- 
ing no  small  zest  to  our  enjoyment 
of  the  exquisite  scenery  and  the  com- 
pany of  our  friends.  All  this  was 
a very  pleasant  preparation  for  the 
spell  of  hard  work  which  was  before 
us.  The  first  portion  of  our  task  I 
will  pass  over  lightly,  as  having 
more  of  technical  than  general  in- 
terest, and  also  because  our  pre- 
scribed routes  admitted  neither  of 
deviation  nor  delay.  Our  commis- 
sion was  to  examine  all  the  various 
lines  of  railway  recently  constructed 
for  the  Ottoman  Government  by 
the  ‘ Societe  Imperiale,’  under  the 
organisation  of  Baron  Hirsch.  The 
total  length  of  these  lines  is  1,280  ki- 
lometres (about  800  English  miles). 
They  were  completed  about  a year 
ago,  and  are  all  now  being  worked 
for  traffic.  Bot  the  Imperial  Go- 
vernment was  desirous  of  a thorough 
and  independent  inspection  of  these 
railways,  and  this  duty  was  en- 
trusted to  us. 

As  appears  from  the  sketch  map 
appended,  this  network  of  railways, 
with  the  exception  of  the  line  from 
Uskiup  to  Mitrovitza,  and  a single 
strip  in  the  north-west  of  Bosnia,  is 
confined  to  the  vast  province  of 
Boumelia  ; but  the  completed  por- 
tions form  two  separate  groups,  the 
terminus  of  the  eastern  division 
being  Constantinople,  and  of  the 
western  Salonika,  the  ancient  Thes- 
salonica.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
the  eastern  group  proceeds  from 


Constantinople  to  Adrianople,  and 
thence  westward  to  Philippopolis 
(not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
ancient  Philippi,  which  lies  fifty 
miles  to  the  southward,  and  has 
scarcely  a vestige  of  the  past),  and 
is  thence  extended  a few  miles  far- 
ther to  Sarembey.  This  line  follows 
the  valley  of  the  Maritza  (the  an- 
cient Hebrus ),  but  its  prolongation 
will  be  through  a difficult  pass 
formed  on  the  one  side  by  the  chain 
of  the  Despoto-Dagh,  or  Mount 
Rhodope  of  the  ancients,  which 
here  throws  off  a series  of  spurs 
in  a south-easterly  direction,  and 
on  the  other  side  by  the  moun- 
tainous country  at  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  the  Balkan  range.  In 
the  course  of  our  inspection  of  this 
group  of  lines,  we  reached  Adria- 
nople in  time  for  a Sunday’s  rest. 

Our  host  was  the  chef  d’ exploita- 
tion of  the  railway,  who  had  some 
difficulty  in  providing  for  our  very 
numerous  party,  our  habitation 
being  literally  ‘ by  the  way  ’ as  a 
general  thing ; working,  eating, 
and  sleeping  accommodation  on  the 
amplest  scale  being  attached  to  the 
special  trains  which  were  placed  at 
our  disposal.  Waiving  ceremony, 
some  of  us  on  our  arrival  rushed  to 
the  old  marble  fountain  in  the 
inner  court  of  our  friend’s  house, 
and  sprinkled  our  heads  and  faces 
with  its  cool  refreshing  water,  and 
even  ventured  to  lave  our  naked 
feet  in  its  basin.  The  chefs  house 
was  at  some  distance  from  the  sta- 
tion, accessible  only  through  nar- 
row, tortuous  streets,  and  along  the 
vilest  of  pavements ; but  we  much 
enjoyed  a quiet  stroll  about  the 
city  in  the  course  of  the  day,  exa- 
mining the  varied  and  picturesque 
appearance  of  the  bazaars,  and  the 
costume  of  their  occupants,  each 
shop  inviting  us  to  linger  over  the 
novel  scene  so  striking  to  the 
Western  European.  We  visited 
the  grand  old  mosque,  a relic  of 
former  Christian  worship ; and, 
though  the  thermometer  stood 
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above  90°,  we  could  not  resist  a 
climb  up  the  steep  winding  stair- 
case of  one  of  its  graceful  minarets, 
from  the  top  of  which  we  were  re- 
warded by  a fine  view  over  the 
surrounding  country.  The  city 
stands  on  an  elevated  plateau,  and 
with  its  intermixture  of  mosques, 
houses,  and  graceful  trees  (always 
cherished  by  the  Turks),  affords  a 
very  charming  sight. 

We  returned  to  our  ‘sleeping 
waggons  ’ after  dining  at  ten 
o’clock  p.m.,  our  usual  hour.  One  of 
the  party,  betrayed  by  the  aspect  of 
scrupulous  neatness  in  our  friend’s 
domicile,  elected  to  sleep  there. 
Alas  ! he  paid  for  his  too  ready  re- 
liance on  appearances,  by  passing  a 
weary  night  in  much  worse  com- 
pany than  the  ‘ mali  culices,’  which 
spoiled  Horace’s  rest  on  his  journey 
to  Brundusium  ! These  nocturnal 
pests  did  not  trouble  us  in  our  rail- 
way sleeping  tents  ; but  the  mos- 
quitos, which  the  poet  alludes  to, 
were  a perfect  plague  in  some 
places ; a young  American,  who 
was  of  our  party,  being  so  fear- 
fully bitten  that  his  face  became 
hardly  recognisable.  Poor  fellow, 
what  with  eyes  invisible,  swollen 
lips,  and  his  mouth  distorted  at 
each  end  in  opposite  directions,  his 
appearance  was  so  irresistibly  comic 
that  I fear  the  effect  of  our  well- 
meant  sympathy  was  considerably 
damaged  by  the  shouts  of  laughter 
which  saluted  our  suffering  friend. 

Continuing  our  inspection,  we 
reached  Philippopolis,  where  the 
resident  physician  of  the  railway 
company,  a most  intelligent  Greek, 
and  an  accomplished  linguist,  had 
provided  carriages  to  drive  us 
round  the  town,  which  is  built 
on  a rocky  conical  hill  in  the 
midst  of  a level  country.  His  house 
and  gardens  were  charmingly 
situated  under  the  ledges  of  over- 
hanging rocks ; and  here,  with 
the  cool  breeze  fanning  us,  we 
were  regaled  with  coffee  and  fruit, 
midst  the  fragrance  of  delicious 


.flowers.  We,  of  course,  paid  our 
visit  to  the  Governor,  and  were 
received  with  the  conventional  po- 
liteness of  the  East,  pipes  and 
coffee  being  duly  served.  The 
pipes  were  of  extraordinary  length 
(as  a mark  of  respect),  and  the 
stems  gorgeously  topped  with  am- 
ber, the  bowls  resting  in  a small 
brass  tray.  The  tobacco  was  ad- 
mirable, and,  after  a few  ceremo- 
nious whiffs,  we  quietly  laid  the 
stems  down  on  the  divan  beside 
us ; but  on  rising  to  make  our 
formal  exit,  one  of  the  party — who 
was  rather  short-sighted — unfor- 
tunately overlooked  the  ten  feet 
pipe  near  him,  and  in  the  midst  of 
gestures  of  politeness  got  himself 
inextricably  entangled.  He  only 
saved  himself  from  falling  by  scat- 
tering the  pipe  anddts  belongings — 
cherry- stick,  bowl,  and  tobacco — 
in  all  directions  ; but  our  kind  host, 
immediately  starting  up  to  the 
rescue,  gave  his  arm  to  our  friend, 
and  with  a merry  laugh  and  cordial 
greeting  bade  us  adieu.  We  were 
escorted,  by  his  orders,  in  our  ride 
through  the  town  by  a mounted 
guard  of  honour,  who  accompa- 
nied our  party  back  to  the  station. 

Returning  to  Adrianople,  after 
traversing  the  line  to  Sarembey,  we 
travelled  northwards  to  Yamboli, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tundja 
(the  ancient , Tonzus) — the  railway 
not  having  yet  ventured  to  scale 
the  passes  of  Mount  Hsemus — and 
thence  southwards  to  Dedeagatch, 
near  Enos,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ma- 
ritza.  In  former  days  both  port 
and  stream  were  of  much  greater 
value  than  they  are  now ; for  the 
river-bed  is  so  dry  half  the  year 
that  it  is  not  navigable  even  by 
small  craft  from  Adrianople,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  shoals  and  sand- 
banks which  in  modern  times  have 
obstructed  the  entrance  to  the  har- 
bour. After  the  autumnal  rains, 
however,  the  flood  of  the  stream 
rises  considerably,  and  rafts  of  tim- 
ber— chiefly  oak  and  pine — from 
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the  forests  which  line  the  banks, 
are  floated  down  the  Maritza. 

On  again  reaching  Constanti- 
nople, we  lost  no  time  in  following 
up  the  special  instructions  of  the 
Grand  Yizier,  as  to  our  farther 
movements,  which  included,  in  the 
first  instance,  an  inspection  of  the 
western  portion  of  the  Turkish  rail- 
ways, whose  ‘ terminus  a quo,’  as  I 
have  already  mentioned,  is  at  Sa- 
lonika. To  reach  this  city  we  had 
to  take  the  Austrian- Lloyd  steamer 
from  the  capital,  which  secured  us 
a refreshing  change  and  delight- 
ful sea  trip,  after  our  expedition 
through  the  burning  plains  of  East- 
ern Roumelia. 

Passing  through  the  Sea  of  Mar- 
mora, we  steamed  through  the 
Dardanelles  towards  evening,  the 
heat  being  so  great  that  one  of 
our  party,  when  we  had  anchored 
off  the  port,  was  unable  to  re- 
sist the  temptation  of  a swim, 
— having  first  rigged  himself  out 
in  temporary  bathing  costume — 
and  so  plunged  overboard,  to  the 
immense  consternation  of  the 
natives  ! Recollections  of  Leander, 
and  of  Byron  in  less  legendary 
times,  occurred  to  us  as  we  laugh- 
ingly looked  on,  not  without  a shade 
of  envy  at  our  friend’s  evident  en- 
joyment of  his  evening  dip.  Num- 
bers of  Turks,  both  men  and 
women,  passed  the  night  upon  the 
cool  deck ; and  we  observed  that 
the  gentler  sex  did  not  seem  quite 
so  particular  about  their  veils  as 
when  seen  on  terra  Jirma ; yet,  the 
moment  they  perceived  anyone  try- 
ing to  sketch  them,  they  imme- 
diately retreat  into  the  safe  seclu- 
sion of  their  yashmak. 

A glorious  summer’s  morning 
welcomes  us  to  the  Archipelago. 
The  ‘ living  light  ’ brings  out  every 
detail  of  the  ‘ well-wooded  ’ shore 
of  Imbros,  and  the  bare  and  rocky 
promontories  of  Lemnos,  between 
which  isles  we  passed  ; and  then,  as 
the  sun  rose  higher,  the  marble  cliffs 
of  the  distant  Athos  flashed  out  into 


the  clear  air,  and  after  a while,  far 
away,  like  a distant  cloud  on  the 
horizon,  the  broad  summit  of  Mount 
Olympus  could  be  faintly  seen 
nearly  one  hundred  miles  to  the 
westward. 

The  approach  to  Salonika  up  the 
beautiful  Thermaic  gulf  is  very  fine ; 
but,  notwithstanding  the  pictu- 
resque appearance  of  the  city,  and 
its  interesting  Biblical  associa- 
tions, we  only  contrived  a visit  to 
the  English  Consul,  John  E.  Blunt, 
Esq.  (to  whose  courteous  hospi- 
tality I must  pay  a passing  tribute  ; 
I received  from  him  most  valuable 
equipment  for  our  projected  eques- 
trian tour  through  Bosnia),  and 
made  some  needful  purchases, 
which  even  a temperature  of  98° 
in  the  shade  would  not  dispense 
with.  One  cannot  pass  through  the 
streets,  however,  without  noticing 
sculptured  fragments  of  stone  and 
marble  which  have  found  their  way 
into  the  masonry  of  the  public 
fountains  and  houses;  and  there 
are  many  traces  of  the  triumphal 
arches  which  once  spanned  this 
part  of  the  ‘ Via  Egnatia,’  the 
celebrated  highway  of  the  ancient 
world  from  Rome  to  Byzantium. 

Continuing  our  course  of  railway 
inspection,  we  travelled  by  special 
train  to  Uskiup  along  the  lovely 
valley  of  the  Vardar,  the  4 broad- 
flowing Axius  ’ of  the  Greeks. 
The  modern  rulers  of  the  country 
have  not  overlooked  the  importance 
of  this  natural  highway  through 
the  complex  mountain  system  of 
ancient  Macedonia,  and  the  railway 
now  runs  beneath  the  heights  of 
Scardus,  and  by  the  passes  of  the 
Kara-dagh  to  Mitrovitza  on  the 
Bosnian  frontier.  At  Uskiup  the 
only  mark  that  Skopia  (the  ‘ bride 
of  Greece,’  as  it  was  once  called) 
has  left  to  be  noted  by  the  traveller, 
is  the  enormous  number  of  tomb- 
stones which  cover  the  neighbouring 
hills ; possibly  resting-places  of  heroes 
of  the  many  battles  which  were 
fought  in  this  very  neighbourhood, 
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when  the  Sclaves  of  Illyria  in  vain 
sought  to  stem  the  tide  of  Moslem 
invasion.  Close  to  this  spot  is  the 
hamlet  of  Taor,  all  that  is  left 
to  tell  of  the  once  flourishing 
Tauresium,  the  birthplace  of  the 
Emperor  Justinian.  It  should  be 
remarked  here  that  this  great 
ruler  and  juridical  reformer  is 
rightly  claimed  by  the  Grseco-Sclave 
people  who  inhabit  these  parts 
as  one  of  themselves  ; and  his  title 
of  1 Upravda  ’ in  the  Sclavonic 
dialect  is  plainly  a modification  of 
lmjperator. 

Arrived  at  length  at  Mitrovitza, 
we  bid  adieu  to  the  Roumelian 
railways,  and  prepare  ourselves 
for  the  more  arduous  and  exciting 
part  of  our  expedition — an  eques- 
trian tour  through  the  province  of 
Bosnia. 

It  is  not  revealing  any  great  stra- 
tegic secret  of  the  Imperial  policy, 
if  I say  at  once  that  the  completion 
of  the  line  from  Salonika  through 
Mitrovitza,  to  join  the  strip  of  rail- 
way at  the  north-west  corner  of 
Bosnia,  would  be  a desirable  thing 
for  the  Ottoman  Government. 
Whether  this  be  practicable  or  not 
must  be  gathered  from  the  itinerary 
of  our  tour.  An  extension  of  the 
present  line  to  Philippopolis  up  the 
valley  of  the  Morava  (the  ancient 
Margus ) certainly  presents  much 
greater  natural  facilities,  as  a care- 
ful inspection  of  a good  map  will 
at  once  show.  But  this  would 
lead  direct  through  Servia,  which, 
considering  the  sensitive  state  of 
present  political  relations  south 
of  the  Danube,  may  very  mate- 
rially affect  the  determination  of 
the  Sublime  Porte  in  any  plans  of 
future  railway  extension. 

We  started  from  Mitrovitza  on 
the  1 2th  of  July,  with  a cavalcade 
of  fifty  horses,  and  a considerable 
personal  retinue.  One  of  my  two 
companions,  who  had  been  with  us 
over  nearly  nine  hundred  miles  of 
Turkish  railways,  was  unable  to 
join  our  projected  excursion  on 


horseback,  and  he  set  out  at  once 
for  England.  My  remaining  com- 
rade (a  distinguished  officer  of  the 
Royal  Engineers)  and  myself  were 
accompanied  by  a member  of  the 
scientific  staff  in  the  employ  of  the 
Ottoman  Government,  as  our  Secre- 
tary, together  with  P.  (the  repre- 
sentative of  Baron  Hirsch),  whom 
we  took  as  a ‘ compagnon  de  voy- 
age.’ We  had  also,  as  our  Drago- 
man, a young  Armenian,  whom  we 
familiarly  called  ‘ Paul ; ’ and  this 
name  seemed  to  be  the  burden  of 
everyone’s  song,  the  kind  fellow 
being  literally  at  the  beck  and  call 
of  the  whole  party.  Indeed,  he 
quite  endeared  himself  to  us  all  by 
his  unfailing  good  nature. 

It  was  early  in  the  afternoon 
when  we  left  Mitrovitza  (an  unim- 
portant place  now),  the  day  being 
certainly  quite  hot  enough  for  most 
people,  the  thermometer  standing 
at  320  centigrade,  say,  90°  Fahren- 
heit; but  the  ponies  on  which  we 
were  mounted  were  fast  walkers, 
and  the  air  from  the  wooded  heights 
made  a slight  breeze  as  we  wound 
round  the  slopes  of  the  hills  along 
a rough  bridle-path,  giving  us  a 
view  of  the  picturesque  country  on 
all  sides,  the  conspicuous  point  of 
the  scenery  being  the  ruined  castle 
of  the  Princess  Yrene  of  Bosnia, 
standing  on  the  peak  of  a well- 
wooded  conical  hill  near  the  town. 
We  camped  for  the  night  not  far 
from  Baniska,  in  a secluded  and 
well- watered  valley.  Our  encamp- 
ment was  not  on  a very  small 
scale,  as  the  liberality  of  our  kind 
friend  the  Grand  Vizier  had  sup- 
plied us  with  four  tents,  two  for 
sleeping,  one  for  our  meals,  and  on© 
set  apart  for  the  servants  and  culi- 
nary purposes.  As  for  the  horses, 
they  had  to  cater  for  themselves, 
which,  in  charge  of  only  a couple  of 
peasants,  they  managed  to  do  very 
well,  keeping  together  most  ami- 
cably as  they  cropped  the  herbage 
on  the  hill-side,  and  being  easily 
collected  in  the  morning. 
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We  certainly  could  hardly  be' 
credited  with  ‘ roughing  it : * haying 
iron  bedsteads,  with  mattresses, 
sheets,  and  blankets,  clean  table- 
linen  in  our  dining-tent,  glass  and 
crockery  to  boot,  and  even  a branch 
candlestick  for  our  table,  to  say  no- 
thing of  a French  cook. 

Our  route  the  next  day  was  a 
continual  climb,  the  barometer 
indicating  a rapid  increase  of  ele- 
vation as  far  as  Kadiatscha,  the 
summit  level  of  this  part  of  our 
journey,  nearly  3,800  feet  above 
the  sea.  We  were  traversing  a 
wild  and  mountainous  country, 
whose  heights  commanded  an  ex- 
tensive view  ; ranges  of  ruggedhills 
on  all  sides,  with  beautiful  forests 
of  beech  trees,  through  which  our 
road  lay.  I ought  not  to  flatter 
these  rough  horse- tracks  with  the 
name  of  roads,  they  being  hardly 
practicable  even  for  the  creaking 
bullock-carts  of  the  country,  but 
few  of  which  were  met  with  in  this 
part  of  our  route,  and  those  laden 
with  small  mill-stones  from  Mi- 
trovitza,  which  town  could  still  be 
discerned  in  the  midst  of  the  dis- 
tant plain  from  the  rocky  heights, 
over  which,  in  true  primitive  fashion, 
our  path  clambered. 

Scarcely  a human  habitation  was 
visible  in  this  part  of  our  journey  ; 
we  did  not  see  any  animals,  save  a 
few  goats  and  sheep,  nor  were  we 
successful  in  starting  any  game.  The 
peasants  say  that  there  are  roebucks 
in  the  woods,  and  that  in  winter  the 
wild  boar,  and  even  bears,  occasion- 
ally are  to  be  met  with.  By  the 
way,  what  were  the  Cattce  Pannonice, 
which  Martial  speaks  of  in  his  59th 
epigram  ? Some  interpreters  say 
they  were  a kind  of  bird,  and  others 
weasels  : if  the  latter,  they  must 
have  been  asleep  when  we  were 
there  ; at  any  rate  we  saw  none. 

Speaking  of  Pannonia,  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  principal 
part  of  modern  Bosnia  was  in  that 
province,  according  to  the  Roman 
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division,  though  the  portion  of  it 
through  which  we  had  just  passed 
was  certainly  included  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Illyria  Deserta.  The  modern 
name  is  of  course  derived  from  the 
river  Bosna,  which  flows  through 
part  of  the  country,  emptying  it- 
self at  the  northern  frontier  into 
the  Save.  The  district  immediately 
adjoining  the  town  of  Novi-Bazar, 
watered  by  the  river  Luska,  was 
annexed  from  Servian  territory  in 
1815.  This  was  the  part  we  were 
now  traversing,  and  our  route  was 
still  through  a thickly  wooded 
country,  the  exact  opposite  of  that 
which  characterises  Herzegovina, 
where  even  the  less  exposed  spurs 
of  the  Dinaric  range  have  been 
almost  denuded  of  timber.  Here 
the  trees  cling  to  the  steep  acclivi- 
ties of  the  valleys,  and  only  stop 
short  where  some  majestic  peak  of 
a rugged  mountain  top  looks  out 
from  amidst  the  dense  foliage,  and 
towers  majestically  above  hill  and 
vale. 

We  had  been  three  days  in  the 
saddle  without  seeing  any  women 
of  the  country.  At  last,  when 
winding  our  way  out  of  the  tortuous 
valley  of  the  Luska,  we  met  a Turk 
on  horseback,  his  wife  also  mounted, 
and  riding  (as  we  once  heard  it  de- 
scribed in  Germany  of  a lady  eques- 
trian) ‘den  andern  Weg  ’ ! Soon 
afterwards  we  encountered  a rayah 
or  Bosnian  peasant,  his  little  son  on 
horseback  behind  him,  and  two 
women  very  picturesquely  attired 
walking  with  long  strides  by  their 
side.  Occasionally,  as  we  pursued 
our  journey,  we  met  Turkish  women 
near  the  villages ; their  perfectly 
white  garments  wrapped  round 
them,  and  the  yashmak , or  Turkish 
veil,  covering  the  entire  face,  giving 
them  quite  a ghastly  appearance, 
as  if  attired  in  grave-clothes.  As 
a general  thing  the  Turkish  women, 
when  they  meet  the  sterner  sex  on 
the  road,  stand  perfectly  still,  with 
their  backs  to  the  traveller,  till  he 
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is  well  past  them.  Nothing  could 
be  more  demure  than  their  attitude  ; 
yet  some  of  our  party  declare  they 
plainly  saw  the  ladies  give  one 
quick  side-long  glance  of  curiosity 
as  they  resumed  their  walk. 

Our  fourth  day  brought  us  to  the 
little  town  of  Sienitza,  which,  from 
its  elevated  situation,  has  a very  cold 
climate  for  half  the  year,  and  the 
snow  in  all  this  district  lies  on  the 
ground  till  late  in  the  spring.  The 
thermometer  in  our  tents  in  the  early 
morning  was  as  low  as  40  centigrade, 
and  the  water  in  my  ‘ tub  ’ was  icy 
cold.  . But  in  the  course  of  the  day 
we  were  exposed  to  a heat  of  310 
centigrade  (in  the  shade),  which 
made  part  of  our  journey  exceed- 
ingly trying.  We  had  to  ascend  to 
a height  of  4,000  feet,  and  then 
almost  immediately  begin  a descent 
on  a track  so  rough  and  steep  that 
we  were  obliged  to  dismount,  and 
trudge  some  miles  by  the  side  of 
our  horses.  Very  tired  and  hungry 
we  were ; for  meeting  with  no 
water  we  continued  to  push  on 
without  halting  for  lunch,  a meal 
in  this  barren  land  of  very  con- 
siderable importance,  and  for  which 
only  on  the  previous  day  our  at- 
tendants had  contrived  to  serve 
us  up  hot  cutlets  and  such  like 
pilgrim’s  fare.  At  all  the  principal 
places  we  were  met  most  cordially 
by  the  Turkish  Governor  of  the 
town,  whose  power,  however,  is  not 
suffered  to  interfere  needlessly  with 
the  jurisdiction  exercised  by  the 
petty  magistrates  elected  by  the 
non- Mussulman  Bosniaks. 

When  Bosnia  became  a vassal  of 
the  Porte  it  was  chiefly  through  the 
voluntary  submission  of  her  nobles  ; 
and  part  of  the  bargain  was  that  a 
sort  of  internal  autonomy  should 
be  secured  to  the  Sclavonic  inhabi- 
tants, which  they  religiously  main- 
tain. This  was  in  the  year  1522, 
under  the  Sultan  Suleiman  ‘ the  Mag- 
nificent,’ some  sixty  years  after  the 
portion  of  Sclavic  territory  south 


of  the  Danube  had  passed  from  the 
protectorate  of  Hungary  to  the  modi- 
fied rule  of  the  Turks.  The  wager  of 
battle  had  been  decided  long  before 
on  the  famous  4 field  of  mowers  ’ — 
Kossovo  Poli — sometimes  called  the 
Thermopylae  of  Bosnia.  That  was 
in  the  summer  of  1389,  when  the 
Despotes  of  Servia  (Lazar)  was 
beaten  by  the  Sultan  Amurath,  who 
fell  (so  the  story  goes)  in  the  very 
hour  of  his  triumph  by  the  hand  of 
the  memorable  Sclavic  hero  Milosh 
Obilivitch.  We  had  passed  right 
over  this  battle-field  on  our  railway 
journey  from  Uskiup. 

When  possible  we  paid  an  evening 
visit  to  the  Kimakan  (or  Mayor)  of 
the  village,  before  retiring  to  our 
independent  encampment.  The  Go- 
vernors were  very  civil,  and  gene- 
rally our  chat  over  a friendly  cup 
of  coffee  procured  us  important  in- 
formation as  to  the  nature  and 
resources  of  this  little  known  pro- 
vince. 

The  scenery  between  Sienitza 
and  Yeni-varosli  is  very  grand. 
Our  steep  descent  into  the  valley  of 
the  little  river  Derventsi  was  not 
unlike  the  pass  of  the  Tete-noire 
between  Martigny  and  Chamouni  ; 
while  the  lovely  valley  in  which 
Yeni-varosh  is  situated  has  a 
strong  resemblance  to  the  Engadine 
and  its  surroundings.  As  we  %gain 
ascended  (alternate  rise  and  fall 
being  the  marked  characteristic  of 
the  whole  journey),  we  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  nearer  ranges  of  the 
Dinaric  Alps  to  the  westward,  their 
summits  capped  with  snow.  Judg- 
ing from  the  distance,  the  most  pro- 
minent elevation  must  have  been 
Mount  Hormitzor , on  the  northern 
border  of  Herzgovina,  which  rises 
to  a height  of  8,500  feet ; Mount 
Li?ibitchnia,  still  more  to  the  north- 
ward, being  something  more  than 
5,000  feet  in  altitude.  As  far  as 
the  general  features  of  the  country 
are  concerned,  the  absence  of  lakes 
alone  dissipated  the  illusion  that  we 
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were  in  some  part  of  Switzerland; 
The  whole  district  hereabouts  is 
very  sparsely  populated,  and  the 
reverse  of  rich,  though  showing 
vigorous  efforts  at  cultivation 
wherever  possible.  Maize  and  hay 
were  the  principal  crops,  and  a fair 
show  of  cattle  and  sheep  were 
grazing  on  the  green  pastures. 

As  we  continued,  our  fifth  day’s 
march  we  passed  near  some  lofty 
precipitous  rocks,  on  the  face  of 
which  (they  were  doubtless  lime- 
stone) the  mouths  of  some  large 
caverns  were  discernible.  We  were 
informed  by  our  guides  that  one  of 
these  is  more  than  a mile  in  depth, 
but  our  time  did  not  admit  of  a 
closer  inspection. 

We  camped  for  the  night  on  the 
green  turf  of  the  ‘ quad  ’ of  the 
Greek  monastery  of  Banya,  no 
doubt  so  named  from  the  chaly- 
beate hot  springs  which  here  issue 
from  the  ground,  and  are  made  to 
ruu  through  a bath-house  at  a rate 
of  supply  that  would  about  fill  a 
6 -inch  pipe,  and  in  this  balnearium 
we  enjoyed  a delightful  swim.  The 
Greek  priest  joined  us  after  dinner, 
and  sat  with  us  at  the  tent’s  door 
over  our  pipes  and  coffee.  He  was 
a jolly  looking  fellow,  after  the  type 
of  the  Russo- Greek  ecclesiastic ; but 
as  he  spoke  only  Bosniak,  and  our 
interpreter  did  not  pretend  to  more 
than  French  and  Turkish,  our  con- 
versation was  not  very  lively.  Fortu- 
nately my  reminiscences  of  Russian 
suggested  a few  phrases  common 
to  both  dialects  of  the  Sclavonic, 
and  when  I uttered  the  words 
‘ stakan  piva  ’ (that  is,-  ‘a  glass 
of  beer’?)  the  eyes  of  our  clerical 
friend  twinkled  like  those  of 
Chaucer’s  * fryar  ’ in  the  Canterbury 
Tales,  and  the  offer  was  understood 
and  promptly  accepted. 

It  seems  that  the  Bosniak  Mus- 
sulmans, though  fanatical  believers 
in  the  Prophet,  have  varied  to  some 
extent  from  their  co-religionists  in 
Turkey  proper.  They  mix  up  a cer- 


tain amount  of  Graeco-  Sclave  Church 
tradition  with  their  own  faith,  the 
custom  being  common  of  having 
patron  saints  for  their  household,  as 
St.  George,  St.  Elias,  St.  Peter,  Ac. 
In  some  places  they  are  evidently 
not  so  strict  in  the  matter  of  veil- 
ing their  unmarried  women  as  the 
rigid  Mohammedans,  and  polygamy 
is  almost  unknown.  The  married 
women,  however,  adhere  more 
strictly  to  the  veil  than  even  the 
Turkish  ladies.  On  our  ride  from 
Vischegrad  to  Tschelibi-Bazar  we 
met  a Mohammedan  woman  on 
horseback,  wearing,  instead  of  the 
ordinary  Turkish  yashmak,  a black 
silk  mask  embroidered  with  gold. 
The  eyelets  seemed  to  be  covered 
with  a thin  gauze  of  horsehair,  and 
the  whole  contrivance  effectually 
concealed  the  face.  Throughout 
Bosnia  the  females  generally  are 
treated  with  kindness  and  respect. 
Adultery  is  severely  punished.  The 
morals  of  the  people  may  be  called 
strict,  and  there  is  undoubtedly  a 
great  deal  of  domestic  virtue  and 
happiness  to  be  found  amidst  the 
peasant  homes  of  those  pastoral 
tribes. 

Leaving  the  Monastery  of  Banya, 
we  passed  through  the  pretty  village 
of  Preboi,  and  thence  pushed  on  for 
four  hours  without  a halt  along  the 
valley  of  the  Lim,  and  by  the  right 
bank  of  that  stream  till  our  route 
again  compelled  us  to  ascend  ; the 
rise  being  very  rapid,  and  our 
mountain  road  winding  through 
dense  forests  of  pine,  many  of  the 
trees  towering  to  a vast  height, 
with  their  lower  stem  a yard  in 
diameter.  The  scenery  all  round  is 
grand,  but  desolate.  Viewed  from 
the  depth  of  some  transversal 
ravine,  which  we  must  needs  cross, 
the  rocks  rise  vertically  from  the 
side  of  our  path,  and  look  as 
if  ready  to  overwhelm  us : then 
comes  the  inevitable  climb,  and 
very  soon  we  reach  our  normal 
level  of  three  or  four  thousand 
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feet,  and  see  the  river  below  ns 
winding  its  crooked  way  through 
the  valley,  diminished  to  the  size 
of  a trout  stream  in  the  Highlands  ; 
while  far  away  on  our  right  an  ex- 
tended view  is  obtained  of  a wide 
undulating  plateau  spreading  east- 
ward, till  interrupted  by  the  higher 
mountains  across  the  Servian  border. 

We  contrived  as  often  as  possible 
to  halt  for  our  midday  repast  at 
one  of  the  Hans,  which  are  sub- 
stitutes for  inns,  and  are  pretty  fre- 
quently met  with,  though  offering 
next  to  no  accommodation.  In  the 
better  kind  coffee  may  at  times  be 
procured,  but  generally  one  can 
obtain  only  himack , a sort  of  thick 
clotted  milk,  and  honey,  fare  which 
looks  like  a land  of  promise  ; but  the 
traveller  will  have  many  an  involun- 
tary fast  who  does  not  take  with 
him  a store  of  eatables,  unless  he 
is  prepared  to  exist  on  ‘ pita  ’ or 
‘ tanka,’  cakes  made  of  maize  and 
rye — ‘ black  bread,’  in  fact,  as  we 
used  to  call  it  in  Russia.  The 
rayahs  live  largely  on  hascha,  a kind 
of  thick  oatmeal  porridge,  seasoned 
with  the  Jcoulia , a soup  made  of  milk 
and  flour,  with  some  fatty  ingre- 
dients to  render  it  more  nourishing. 
In  one  of  the  mountain  streams  we 
caught  about  four  dozen  cray-fish, 
which  were  very  acceptable  at 
dinner-time,  but  which  the  natives 
never  touch. 

During  our  last  three  days’  ride 
we  had  pursued  only  bridle-paths, 
not  one  track  passable  even  by  the 
rough  carts  ( arobas ) of  the  country 
had  we  seen  ; but  as  we  drew  near 
to  Vischegrad,  and  began  to  de- 
scend into  the  valley  of  the  Drina, 
we  met  with  much  more  traffic 
than  before,  the  merchandise — 
chiefly  native  produce — corn,  wool, 
and  hemp,  loaded  on  pack-horses, 
which  were  wending  their  way  to 
and  from  the  town.  The  Drina 
here  becomes  a stream  of  some  im- 
portance, having  received  the  waters 
of  the  Lim  higher  up,  as  also  of  the 


smaller  tributary  called  Lemooz. 
From  here,  to  its  junction  with  the 
Save,  the  Drina  forms  the  boundary 
between  Bosnia  and  Servia,  receiving 
in  its  course  several  affluents  from 
the  mountain-sides  in  both  pro- 
vinces. There  is  a fine  stone  bridge 
at  Vischegrad  over  the  Drina,  built 
in  1560,  one  of  the  first  attempts  at 
improvement  on  the  part  of  the 
Turks,  under  the  Grand  Vizier 
Mehemet  Pasha  Sokolu,  whom  the 
Bosnians  claim  as  a compatriot ; and 
they  can  also  boast  of  having  sup- 
plied their  Imperial  suzerain  with 
other  Prime  Ministers,  amongst 
them  Mustapha,  the  rival  of  Sokolu ; 
Achmet,  who  was  appointed  by  Su- 
leiman I.,  and  Kiouprili  1 the  Victo- 
rious,’ under  Amurath  IV. 

At  Vischegrad  we  met  with  a 
prisoner  for  debt,  not  immured,  but 
kept  in  view  by  a zaptieh,  or  native 
policeman,  who  allowed  him  to  earn 
a little  money  by  drawing  water  for 
our  camp,  while  his  wife  acted  as 
our  laundress.  He  had  six  children 
dependent  on  him,  but  was  sup- 
plied with  no  food  by  the  authori- 
ties, and  was  very  thankful  for  the 
help  we  gave  him.  Our  route  from 
this  place  was  still  through  dense 
forests  of  pine,  and  numberless  trees 
are  left  to  rot  and  fall,  after  being 
recklessly  drained  of  their  pitch, 
which  is  carried  away  in  pig-skins, 
slung,  as  usual,  across  the  backs  of 
horses.  After  a time  the  pines 
were  succeeded  by  the  spruce  fir,  and 
as  we  got  to  a lower  level  by  forests 
of  birch,  which  were  quite  a relief  to 
the  eye  after  the  apparently  inter- 
minable line  of  conifers. 

At  Tschelibi-Bazar  the  Kimalcan 
expected  us  to  stay  the  night,  and 
so  had  not  provided  any  relay  of 
horses ; but  as  it  was  only  four 
o’clock,  we  determined  to  push 
on,  being  anxious,  if  possible,  to 
reach  the  capital  the  next  day. 
This  was  the  occasion  of  a slight 
fracas , for  one  of  the  peasant 
owners  of  the  horses  which  formed 
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our  retinue,  objected  to  bis  tired 
beast  going  any  farther  that  night, ' 
and  straightway  flying  into  a pas- 
sion, defied  the  authority  of  Pro- 
phet and  Sultan,  and  finally  drew 
his  pistol  on  the  officer  in  charge  of 
our  escort.  Poor  fellow  ! He,  no 
doubt,  felt  it  very  hard  to  have  to 
supply  our  wants  on  this  forced 
march ; but  his  comrades  all  ac- 
knowledged he  was  in  the  wrong, 
and  so  he  was  hauled  off  at  once  to 
‘ durance  vile,’  and  we  saw  him  no 
more.  We  were  delayed  two  hours 
by  this,  and  after  all  had  to  halt 
before  nine  o’clock  on  a rocky 
plain,  at  a distance  of  three  miles 
from  any  water.  It  was  cold 
enough  at  night  for  us  to  shelter  in 
a rough  hut,  near  the  Han,  by  the 
side  of  a roaring  wood  fire,  sitting 
on  three-legged  stools,  while  the 
‘ landlord  ’ squatted  on  his  haunches, 
and  prepared  coffee  for  our  party, 
preserving  his  balance  in  a wonder- 
ful manner  through  the  whole  ope- 
ration. The  scene  was  very  pic- 
turesque, the  lurid  light  of  our  fire 
glancing  fitfully  from  the  door  of 
this  rude  shelter,  while  outside  a 
full  moon,  rising  over  the  Eastern 
heights,  shed  a soft  and  silvery 
splendour  over  hill  and  valley, 
woodland  and  plain. 

Our  journey  the  next  day  (the 
ninth  of  this  equestrian  tour)  was 
over  a rocky  plateau,  which  is  part  of 
the  plain  of  Glasinitza,  a wild  and 
desolate  spot,  but  from  which  we  soon 
began  to  rise  by  a pathway  again 
battlemented  with,  almost  perpen- 
dicular limestone  cliffs,  in  whose 
crevices  the  roots  of  the  pine  trees 
seem  to  cling.  Up,  up,  on  we  went, 
the  little  hardy  mountain  ponies 
carrying  not  only  myself — a light 
weight  — but  Captain  T.,  who 
may  be  safely  put  down  at  the 
figure  of  fourteen  stone,  as  easily 
and  briskly  as  possible.  Scarcely 
had  we  reached  the  summit  level, 
which  our  barometer  indicated  as 
4,200  feet  of  altitude  (the  highest 
we  reached  on  this  journey), 


when  down  again  we  went  by  a 
swift-descending  zig-zag  path,  cut 
out  along  the  face  of  the  mountain, 
by  which,  in  the  course  of  little  more 
than  half  a mile,  we  fell  fully  a thou- 
sand feet.  Erom  these  never- 
ceasing  ups  and  downs,  the  reader 
may  arrive  at  a very  fair  notion  of 
the  rough  and  difficult  country 
through  wffiich  we  were  travelling  ; 
and,  if  he  be  an  engineer,  may 
approximately  estimate  its  facilities 
or  possibilities  for  future  railway 
extension.  We  were  now  drawing 
near  the  chief  town  of  Bosnia, 

‘ Seraijevo,’  or  4 Bosna-Serai,’  as  it 
is  called  by  the  Turks. 

We  had  hoped  to  reach  the  capi- 
tal in  the  course  of  this  our  tenth 
day’s  consecutive  ride  ; but  the  na- 
ture of  the  ground  still  forbidding 
rapid  progress,  we  once  more  camped 
for  the  night,  and  were  preparing 
for  a start  in  the  early  morning, 
when  an  amusing  incident  occurred. 
I was  taking  a hasty  sketch  of  the 
valley  around  us,  and  the  Bosnian 
peasants,  in  their  picturesque  garb 
of  coarse  linen,  with  red  turbans 
and  sashes,  were  collecting  the 
horses,  when  I heard  a perfect 
Babel  of  voices  at  a little  distance, 
interrupted  by  shouts  of  laughter. 
On  joining  the  excited  group  with 
my  companions,  we  found  one  strap- 
ping young  fellow,  twenty-five 
years  of  age,  blubbering  like  a child, 
the  chief  officer  meanwhile  vehe- 
mently expostulating,  while  the 
rest  were  exploding  with  laughter. 
What  could  it  all  mean  P Our 
interpreter  explained  that  the  baby- 
Bosnian  utterly  refused  to  go  to 
the  capital  for  fear  of  losing  him- 
self in  the  streets  ! In  vain  his 
comrades  tried  both  jeers  and  per- 
suasion ; till  Captain  T.,  taking 
the  fellow  by  the  arm,  asked  the 
Bosniak  for  ‘ Come  along,’  and 
giving  the  unsophisticated  moun- 
taineer to  understand  that  he  (tem- 
porarily) adopted  him  for  his  thir- 
teenth child,  having  left  his  own 
twelve  in  England,  at  last  induced 
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him  to  resume  bis  post  and  obey 
marching  orders.  A little  time  after- 
wards, chaffing  him  about  the  inci- 
dent, I jestingly  invited  him  to 
accompany  me  as  garden- servant 
to  England ; but  by  this  time  he  had 
quite  recovered  his  self-esteem,  for 
he  coolly  assented  on  the  stipulation 
of  being  paid  at  the  rate  of  100Z.  a 
year ! Generally,  throughout  our  ex- 
pedition we  had  little  or  no  trouble 
with  our  escort,  thanks  to  the  ex- 
cellent precautions  of  our  kind  friend 
the  Grand  Vizier ; but  on  one  occa- 
sion a curious  illustration  of  Mo- 
hammedan fanaticism  was  afforded 
by  the  refusal  of  three  of  the 
gendarmes  to  take  their  turn  at 
night  duty.  Some  redistribution 
of  the  staff  caused  us  to  enquire 
into  the  reason,  and  we  found  that 
the  men  in  question  had  declined 
to  keep  sentry  over  ‘ the  Infidels’  ’ 
tent  any  longer,  nor  did  the  officer 
in  charge  venture  to  force  them. 

Bosna- Serai  is  charmingly  situ- 
ated in  the  midst  of  a green  valley 
surrounded  by  high  hills  thickly 
wooded  almost  to  their  very  sum- 
mit. We  camped,  according  to 
our  usual  rule,  outside  the  town, 
and  were  honoured  by  the  presence 
at  our  dinner  table  of  his  Ex- 
cellency Dervish  Pasha.  By 
the  Bosniak  ‘ constitution,’  the 
Governor- General  was  formerly  not 
allowed  permanently  to  reside  in 
the  capital,  but  had  his  seat  at  the 
fortress  town  of  Travnik.  This 
concession,  however,  was  withdrawn 
by  Omar  Pasha  in  1850  as  a 
punishment  for  the  turbulence  of 
the  native  noblemen.  We  had  the 
pleasure  also  of  entertaining  Mr. 
Holmes,  the  British  Consul,  and 
his  secretary,  Mr.  Ereeman,  from 
both  of  whom  we  received  the 
greatest  politeness  and  attention. 
Referring  to  the  incident  men- 
tioned above,  the  Pasha  told  us 
of  an  old  peasant  living  but 
two  miles  off,  who  had  never  been 
into  the  capital  during  his  life 
of  threescore  and  ten  years  ! The 


conversation  turned  chiefly  on  the 
mineral  resources  of  the  country, 
which,  by  the  way,  are  certainly 
exaggerated  in  a recent  article  on 
Bosnia  in  an  English  newspaper. 
We  made  careful  enquiries  on  this 
point,  and  the  nature  of  our  in- 
structions from  head-quarters  as- 
sured our  obtaining  reliable  infor- 
mation. However,  we  determined 
the  next  day  to  make  an  excursion 
to  the  celebrated  hematite -iron 
mines  of  Vorosch,  distant  some 
twenty-five  miles. 

Mr.  Freeman  kindly  accompanied 
us,  and  we  set  out  early,  follow- 
ing up  the  valley  of  the  Bosna, 
famous  for  its  fishing,  as  is  the 
case  also  with  the  Miliaska,  out  of 
which  our  friend  assured  us  he  had 
not  longsince  landed  a trout  of  25lbs. 
weight.  Leaving  the  former  river 
we  entered  the  valley  of  the  Stavna, 
and  for  five  hours  threaded  our 
way  through  one  of  the  loveliest 
mountain  passes  I should  think  in 
the  world.  I can  safely  assert  that 
nowhere  in  Europe — and  I write 
from  a pretty  extensive  experience 
in  travel — have  I seen  anything 
to  surpass  it.  The  Turks,  with  un- 
wonted energy,  have  recently  com- 
pleted, in  the  course  of  six  weeks, 
a road  through  this  valley,  and  a 
most  creditable  piece  of  engineering 
it  is.  Though  essentially  a bridle- 
path, it  is  passable  by  light  carts, 
and  there  are  no  less  than  thirty- 
three  wooden  bridges  crossing  the 
stream  at  different  points.  In  one 
spot  the  valley  contracts  to  its 
narrowest  dimensions,  and  the  pass 
here  bears  the  name  of  the  ‘ Gorge 
of  Sustavak.’  We  tried  by  photo- 
graphy, and  by  a hurried  sketch 
during  a brief  halt,  to  preserve  our 
impressions  of  a very  grand  scene, 
worthy  the  pencil  of  Salvator  Rosa. 
The  mountain  stream  rushes  over 
its  rocky  bed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
deep  dell,  while  almost  perpendicular 
rocks — their  ledges  literally  one 
mass  of  clinging  beech  trees — rear 
their  precipitous  barriers  on  either 
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side.  After  a long  day  in  the  saddle 
of  twelve  hours’  hard  riding,  we 
reached  our  destination. 

The  Kimakan  had  come  to  meet 
us  more  than  half-way,  and  provided 
us  with  a liberal  dejeuner , in  the 
shape  of  a lamb  roasted  whole  in 
the  open  air,  which  our  party, 
with  appetites  sharpened  by  the 
keen  mountain  air,  quickly  dis- 
posed of;  but  it  was  a long  and 
very  fatiguing  day,  though  our 
eyes  the  whole  time  were  feasted 
with  the  magnificent  scenery.  We 
had  brought  with  us  from  Serajevo 
an  Italian  joiner,  the  only  man  in 
the  place  who  could  take  photo- 
graphic views.  By  his  aid  we 
preserved  interesting,  if  somewhat 
unfinished,  memorials  of  many  in- 
teresting spots  in  the  latter  part  of 
our  tour. 

The  mines  of  Yarosch  are  re- 
markably rich,  the  ore  being  good 
brown  hematite;  but  the  smelting 
process,  and  the  whole  machinery 
generally  for  working  up  the  ore, 
is  of  the  most  primitive  character, 
no  improvement  having  been  in- 
troduced for  the  last  two  hundred 
years.  Many  of  the  workmen  had 
never  been  out  of  their  native  glen  ; 
and  we  were  assured  (not  that 
we  quite  believed  this)  that  we 
were  the  first  Western  Europeans 
who  had  ever  visited  the  mines. 
There  are  at  or  near  Yarosch  no 
fewer  than  twenty-seven  of  these 
primitive  iron  manufactories,  all 
worked  by  water  power  supplied 
by  the  stream  in  this  secluded  and 
picturesque  valley. 

Having  finished  our  explorations, 
we  set  out  on  our  return  to  Sara- 
jevo ; but  when  within  four  miles 
of  it,  we  diverged  from  the  route 
by  which  we  had  left  the  capital, 
and  skirted  the  large  plain  which 
spreads  out  towards  the  city,  and 
from  it  takes  the  name  of  ‘ Seraiski- 
poli.’  Just  here  it  happened  that 
our  clever  and  obliging  secretary, 
Mons.  F.,  ‘came  to  grief’  while 
watering  his  horse  at  a trough  by 


the  wayside  ; for  the  girths  becom- 
ing loosened,  his  saddle  slipped 
round  suddenly,  and  quietly  de- 
posited our  friend  in  the  mud,  to 
his  own  discomfiture  and  our  un- 
disguised amusement  ; especially 
when  he  afterwards  quietly  sat 
down  in  the  trough,  and  allowed 
the  flowing  water  from  the  spout 
to  wash  the  mud  from  his  clothes, 
declaring  that  the  ‘douche’  was 
quite  refreshing  after  the  heat  of 
the  day  ! 

We  had  moved  our  tents  to  a 
suburban  hill,  occupied  by  a military 
encampment,  from  which  there  is  a 
charming  view  of  the  City,  buried 
in  fruit  trees,  with  its  picturesque 
mosques,  minarets,  and  gardens, 
showing  out  against  a background 
of  lovely  green  hills,  capped  by 
towering  cliffs  and  mountains.  The 
inhabitants  have  certainly  reason 
to  be  proud  of  their  capital.  The 
streets  are  gay  and  pleasant ; the 
houses  mostly  of  wood,  with  latticed 
windows. 

We  had  been  asked  to  dine  with 
his  Excellency  Dervish  Pasha,  the 
‘ Yali  ’ or  Governor- General  of  Bos- 
nia, and  were  most  hospitably  en- 
tertained at  a banquet  of  ten 
courses  in  the  Turkish  style,  given 
under  canvas,  the  coffee  and  cigars 
being  afterwards  served  in  a draw- 
ing-room tent,  elaborately  em- 
broidered in  the  interior.  The 
entertainment  was  quite  in  ‘ un- 
dress,’ unceremonious,  and  most 
friendly,  and  on  its  conclusion  we 
found  the  whole  camp  illuminated 
in  our  honour,  and  a detachment  of 
fifty  soldiers,  with  lanterns,  waiting 
to  conduct  us  to  our  quarters.  The 
next  day  it  rained  heavily  all  the 
morning,  which  delayed  our  start 
till  two  o’clock.  Our  kind  host  em- 
braced the  opportunity  of  giving  us 
a substantial  luncheon  before  we 
started,  which,  by  the  way,  as  to 
quantity  and  quality,  seemed  almost 
identical  with  our  State  dinner  of 
the  previous  evening.  It  is  rather 
a curious  fact  that  at  Moslem 
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entertainments  (hereabouts  at  least) 
a visitor  finds  the  same  dishes 
and  in  the  same  order  set  before 
him,  both  at  the  earlier  and  the 
later  meal,  the  former  from  eleven 
o’clock  to  noon,  and  the  latter 
about  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening. 
The  courses  no  doubt  vary  in  dif- 
ferent households,  but  at  any  one 
residence  the  menu  seems  a ‘ con- 
stant.’ 

About  two  o’clock  p.m.  we  bade 
adieu  to  the  charming  capital  of 
Bosnia ; a city  whose  beauty  of  as- 
pect and  situation  will  long  linger 
in  the  memory.  The  untravelled 
natives  naturally  regard  it  as  the 
ancient  Jews  did  their  favoured 
city,  ‘beautiful  for  situation,  and  the 
joy  of  the  whole  earth;’  and  they 
sometimes  eagerly  ask  foreign  visi- 
tors if  even  Paris  can  be  compared 
to  it. 

Passing  through  an  open  and 
well-cultivated  country,  we  en- 
camped for  the  night  at  Kishelyak, 
where  a copious  mineral  spring  of 
cold  water  has  given  the  place  some 
local  celebrity ; and  in  the  summer 
season  it  is  much  frequented  by 
visitors  from  the  province,  and 
even  by  Austrians  from  across  the 
frontier.  Here  we  spent  the  four- 
teenth day  of  this  our  equestrian 
tour ; and  being  Sunday  we  de- 
voted it  to  rest  for  ourselves  and 
our  beasts,  just  as  we  had  done  a 
week  before  during  our  halt  at 
Vischegrad.  The  people  about 
here  are  chiefly  Roman  Catholics  ; 
and  after  their  service  the  peasants 
assembled  near  us,  men  and  women, 
to  the  number  of  a hundred  at  a 
rough  guess,  and  set  themselves  vi- 
gorously to  dance,  the  thermometer 
standing  at  about  90°  in  the  shade. 
When  they  had  sufficiently  worked 
themselves  up  to  the  accustomed 
point  of  heat  and  exhaustion,  they 
adjourned  to  the  spring  in  the  vale, 
and  straightway  proceeded  to  cool 
themselves  by  plentiful  draughts 
from  its  clear  bubbling  stream. 


The  ‘ Padre  ’ lunched  with  us  after- 
wards, and  paid  all  due  honour  to 
our  pilgrim’s  fare  ; and  we  were 
also  favoured  with  a visit  from  the 
Kimakan  of  Foinitza,  a village  a few 
miles  off,  not  far  from  the  mines  of 
Kreschevo,  which  we  had  determined 
to  visit  on  the  morrow.  In  the 
afternoon  we  watched  the  peasants 
at  their  favourite  pastime  of  ‘putting 
the  stone,’  a game  in  which  they 
excel.  Many  of  the  villagers  are 
handsome  and  well-knit  youths, 
and,  judging  by  their  performance, 
prodigiously  strong ; they  appear 
also  smart  and  intelligent : the 
young  women,  on  the  contrary, 
being  decidedly  plain,  and  seem- 
ingly not  very  quick-witted.  We 
introduced  the  novelty  of  racing 
for  prizes,  an  amusement  into  which 
the  rustics  entered  with  the  greatest 
zest. 

We  got  off  early  the  next  day, 
the  morning  being  cool,  and  the 
weather — as  it  had  been  all  along — 
most  delightful.  After  due  consul- 
tation, we  determined  to  visit  the 
mercury  mines  of  Ernachi,  some 
twelve  miles  to  the  westward  of 
Kishelyak,  and  also  some  iron 
mines  in  the  neighbourhood.  We 
had  again  to  strike  into  a moun- 
tainous district,  through  which 
our  road  lay  at  a pretty  high 
elevation.  We  could  only  ap- 
proximately estimate  the  value  of 
the  quicksilver  ore  from  samples 
shown  to  us  ; but  these  certainly 
gave  a high  per-centage  of  mercury. 
Without  pledging  myself  to  a com- 
plete knowledge  of  the  mineral 
resources  of  an  unfrequented  and 
undeveloped  country  like  Bosnia, 

I lean,  as  already  hinted,  to  the 
conclusion  that  these  have  been 
much  exaggerated  by  some  modern 
travellers.  I suspect  many  persons 
visiting  the  province  are  obliged  to 
take  their  information  at  second- 
hand, and  from  traditional  report, 
rather  than  actual  knowledge.  With 
peculiar  facilities  afforded  us,  and 
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some  opportunities  of  close  inspect 
tion  of  a few  of  the  more  noted 
mines,  such  as  I have  remarked 
upon  in  these  pages,  I am  inclined 
to  a much  more  sober  estimate  than 
is  usually  given  of  the  mineral 
wealth  of  the  country. 

The  village  of  Kreschevo  was 
en  fete , some  saint’s  day,  no  doubt, 
as  the  Grseco-Sclavic  Church  pro- 
vides its  members  with  numerous 
holidays  ; and  the  men  and  women 
were  in  every  variety  of  picturesque 
costume.  Not  far  from  this  village  is 
the  monastery  of  Santa  Katterina, 
romantically  situated  on  a ledge  of 
the  overhanging  mountain,  to  which 
we  paid  a short  visit,  and  received 
a kindly  welcome  from  the  monks, 
about  twenty  in  number.  On  the 
succeeding  day  we  halted,  towards 
noon,  in  the  village  of  Bousovatcha, 
which  affords  a good  example  of  the 
characteristic  features  of  this  part 
of  Bosnia.  A plentiful  mill-stream 
runs  through  the  hamlet,  fringed 
on  either  side  with  orchards,  chiefly 
of  plum  trees,  which  are  exceed- 
ingly abundant  in  these  regions, 
and  from  whose  fruit  the  peasants 
distil  a favourite  beverage  called 
slivovitza.  The  turf  in  the  orchard 
where  our  tents  were  pitched,  was 
as  soft  and  green  as  an  English 
lawn.  Leaving  this  pleasant  spot, 
we  took  a short  cut  across  the 
hills,  and  after  a ride  of  eight 
hours  found  ourselves  at  night-fall 
in  a valley  which  gradually  con- 
tracted into  a narrow  but  most 
picturesque  defile,  with  a stream 
of  clear  water  rushing  through  it, 
and  numerous  flour-mills  on  each 
bank.  Along  this  glen  we  threaded 
our  way,  till  suddenly  the  quaint 
old  town  of  Travnik,  the  ancient 
fortress-capital  of  the  province, 
opened  out  before  us,  its  citadel 
boldly  placed  on  a spur  of  the 
mountain  which  forms  one  side 
of  the  ravine ; the  scenery  beyond 
affording  a beautiful  contrast,  with 
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its  rich  foliage  and  smiling  verdure 
spreading  out  into  an  open  plain, 
in  the  midst  of  which  we  encamped 
for  the  night. 

As  our  journey  was  drawing  to 
a close  we  made  no  delay  here,  but 
set  off  betimes  on  our  way  to 
Banyaluka,  eschewing  the  shorter 
route  however,  the  usual  post  road 
being  only  a bridle  path  which 
goes  right  over  the  Vlasbitch 
at  a height  of  4,700  feet  above  the 
sea.  We  chose  the  longer  route 
through  Yaitza,  and  had  a four 
hours’  ride  through  forest  scenery 
of  pine  and  beech,  with  occasional 
enchanting  views  from  the  higher 
points,  over  the  surrounding 
country. 

We  halted  in  the  forest  at 
midday,  at  a fountain  erected  many 
years  ago  by  Ali  Pasha,  close  to 
which  is  a rough  sort  of  platform, 
intended  (we  were  told)  for  the 
accommodation  of  devout  Mussul- 
mans, overhung  by  a grove  of 
beech  ; and  here,  jpatulce  sub 
tegmine  fagi , we  cooled  ourselves 
and  refreshed  the  inner  man.  Still 
pursuing  our  route,  we  gradually 
tracked  our  way  on  a path  winding 
down  the  side  of  a wooded  ravine, 
until  we  fairly  entered  the  valley  of 
the  Yerbass,  a stream  of  some  im- 
portance which  flows  into  the  Save 
at  the  northern  frontier  of  Bosnia, 
and  arrived  at  Yaitza.  The  situa- 
tion of  this  town  is  strikingly 
beautiful,  surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  a barrier  of  mountains ; on  a 
near  projection  of  one  of  which 
proudly  stands  the  old  fortress, 
overlooking  the  turbulent  stream 
of  the  river  Pleva,  which  rushes 
with  the  force  of  a cataract  through 
the  town  below.  The  torrent  is 
utilised  to  work  numerous  flour 
mills  placed  in  every  conceivable 
position  — some  on  small  rocky 
islands  in  mid-stream,  and  others 
on  the  banks — till  the  river  it- 
self plunges  into  the  precipitous 
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ravine  of  the  Yerbass.  Bosnia  pro- 
duces mncb  more  corn  and  fruit 
than  it  consumes,  to  say  nothing 
of  its  stores  of  timber;  and  were 
the  country  opened  up,  and  its  at 
present  wretched  lines  of  communi- 
cation improved,  the  province  ought 
to  be  a source  of  considerable  re- 
venue to  Turkey.  Perhaps  the 
disturbances  which  have  broken 
out  since  our  visit,  if  they  do  not 
eventually  lead  to  the  formation  of 
an  extended  autonomy  in  the  eastern 
Illyrian  provinces,  may  at  any  rate 
tend  to  urge  the  Government  of 
the  Sublime  Porte  to  measures 
which  may  develop  the  internal 
highways  of  Bosnia  ; thus  greatly 
adding  to  its  material  wealth,  and 
very  possibly  also  to  its  political 
tranquillity. 

I took  an  early  ramble  the  next 
morning  with  our  photographer, 
and  we  were  rewarded  by  the  un- 
expected sight  of  a waterfall  in 
the  outskirts  of  the  city,  which 
proved  to  be  the  junction  of  the 
river  Pleva  with  the  Yerbass. 
I reported  this  discovery  to  my 
fellow-travellers,  who  gladly  spent 
an  hour  with  me  in  a nearer  inspec- 
tion of  it  before  we  cleared  off  from 
Yaitza.  The  water  issues  from  a 
rocky  gorge  clothed  with  thick 
woods,  and  crowned  by  a pretty 
chalet  perched  at  the  summit  of  a 
cliff  on  the  left  bank,  nearly  two 
hundred  feet  above  the  bottom  of 
the  falls.  The  cascade  itself  is 
about  ninety  feet  high,  and  ex- 
tends fully  two  hundred  in  width, 
the  water  above  and  below  the 
foaming  rapids  being  beautifully 
clear.  The  fall  at  its  commence- 
ment is  broken  by  projecting  rocks 
covered  with  verdure,  and  at  the 
bottom  is  received  by  several  huge 
masses  that  have  become  detached 
from  the  cliffs  above,  and  which 
seem  to  break  the  fury  of  the 
descending  waters,  till  they  quietly 
subside  into  a wide-spread  pool, 
wherein  the  two  streams  peace- 


fully unite.  In  the  spring  the  rush 
of  water  is  tremendous. 

As  we  continued  our  journey  we 
had  the  river  Pleva  well  in  view, 
and  noticed  that  it  forms  several 
lakes,  with  pretty  little  cascades 
here  and  there,  from  ten  to  twenty 
feet  in  height.  All  the  rivers  of 
Bosnia  swarm  with  fish;  but  are 
not  navigable  in  the  interior.  The 
scenery  all  along  the  river  was  very 
lovely,  the  mountain  passes  opening 
into  the  valleys  between  almost  per- 
pendicular rocks,  till  we  reach  the 
picturesque  little  village  of  Gul- 
Hissar,  or  the  ‘ Castle  of  Boses,’ 
nestling  under  the  shadow  of  the 
green  hills,  by  the  side  of  a small 
lake  formed  by  the  river  Pleva. 
We  pushed  on,  till  we  found  a halt- 
ing place  later  in  the  day  near 
Wartzar,  a quiet  little  hamlet  buried 
in  fruit  trees.  The  country  now 
became  more  open  and  undulating, 
and  the  charm  of  our  long  continued 
succession  of  mountain,  valley,  and 
stream,  was  nearly  at  an  end.  The 
next  day — our  nineteenth  in  the 
saddle — we  approached  our  desti- 
nation towards  evening,  and  from 
the  summit  of  the  last  mountain 
top  we  had  one  more  fine  view  of 
the  country.  To  our  right  was 
visible  for  miles  the  valley  of  the 
Yerbass,  and  at  a bend  of  the 
valley,  some  distance  before  us,  we 
discern  the  town  of  Banyaluka, 
with  its  minarets  and  shining  roofs 
gleaming  in  the  evening  sun.  This 
brought  us  to  the  end  of  our  eques- 
trian tour  of  400  miles  through 
Bosnia. 

A sense  of  duty  to  our  kind  friend 
the  then  Grand  Yizier — to  whom 
our  formal  and  technical  report  on 
the  country  has  been  sent  in — does 
not  permit  me  to  enter  on  the  poli- 
tical and  financial  questions  which, 
though  then  slumbering,  have  since 
become  so  prominent  in  Europe, 
and  even  as  I write  have  assumed 
still  greater  importance.  I am 
bound  to  say  we  found  all  through 
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our  journey  an  apparently  peaceful, 
docile,  and  industrious  population  ; 
whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  we  ex- 
perienced the  most  courteous  and 
honourable  treatment  from  all  con- 
nected with  official  administration 
in  Turkey.  The  Turk  is  a gen- 
tleman— though  he  may  ‘repudiate.’ 
We  finished  our  work  by  an  in- 


spection of  the  short  line  of  rail- 
way from  Banyaluka  to  Doberlin 
on  the  Austrian  frontier,  whence  we 
posted  through  Kostainitza  to  Sis- 
sek.  Here  we  took  the  rail  via 
Steinbruck  and  Gratz  over  the 
Sommering  to  Vienna,  and  thence 
returned  to  England  after  an  ab- 
sence of  sixty  days. 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  TWINS,  AS  A CRITERION  OF  THE 
RELATIVE  POWERS  OF  NATURE  AND  NURTURE.* 1 

By  Francis  Galton,  F.R.S. 


THE  exceedingly  close  resem- 
blance attributed  to  twins  bas 
been  the  subject  of  many  novels 
and  plays,  and  most  persons  have 
felt  a desire  to  know  upon  what 
basis  of  truth  those  works  of  fiction 
may  rest.  But  twins  have  many 
other  claims  to  attention,  one  of 
which  will  be  discussed  in  the 
present  memoir.  It  is,  that  their 
history  affords  means  of  distinguish- 
ing between  the  effects  of  tendencies 
received  at  birth,  and  of  those  that 
were  imposed  by  the  circumstances 
of  their  after  lives  ; in  other  words, 
between  the  effects  of  nature  and 
of  nurture.  This  is  a subject  of 
especial  importance  in  its  bearings  on 
investigations  into  mental  heredity, 
and  I,  for  my  part,  have  keenly  felt 
the  difficulty  of  drawing  the  neces- 
sary distinction  whenever  I tried  to 
estimate  the  degree  in  which  mental 
ability  was,  on  the  average,  in- 
herited. The  objection  to  statistical 
evidence  in  proof  of  its  inheritance 
has  always  been:  ‘The  persons 
whom  you  compare  may  have  lived 
under  similar  social  conditions  and 
have  had  similar  advantages  of 
education,  but  such  prominent  con- 
ditions are  only  a small  part  of 
those  that  determine  the  future 
of  each  man’s  life.  It  is  to  trifling 
accidental  circumstances  that  the 
bent  of  his  disposition  and  his  suc- 
cess are  mainly  due,  and  these  you 
leave  wholly  out  of  account — in  fact, 
they  do  not  admit  of  being  tabu- 
lated, and  therefore  your  statistics, 
however  plausible  at  first  sight,  are 
really  of  very  little  use.’  No  method 
of  enquiry  which  I have  been  able 
to  carry  out — and  I have  tried  many 


methods — is  wholly  free  from  this 
objection.  I have  therefore  attacked 
the  problem  from  the  opposite  side, 
seeking  for  some  new  method  by 
which  it  would  be  possible  to  weigh 
in  just  scales  the  respective  effects 
of  nature  and  nurture,  and  to  as- 
certain their  several  shares  in  fram- 
ing the  disposition  and  intellectual 
ability  of  men.  The  life  history 
of  twins  supplies  -what  I wanted. 
We  might  begin  by  enquiring  about 
twins  who  were  closely  alike  in 
boyhood  and  youth,  and  who  were 
educated  together  for  many  years, 
and  learn  whether  they  subse- 
quently grew  unlike,  and,  if  so, 
what  the  main  causes  were  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  family,  pro- 
duced the  dissimilarity.  In  this 
way  we  may  obtain  much  direct 
evidence  of  the  kind  we  want ; but 
we  can  also  obtain  yet  more  valu- 
able evidence  by  a converse  method. 
We  can  enquire  into  the  history  of 
twins  who  were  exceedingly  unlike 
in  childhood,  and  learn  how  far 
they  became  assimilated  under  the 
influence  of  their  identical  nurtures  ; 
having  the  same  home,  the  same 
teachers,  the  same  associates,  and 
in  every  other  respect  the  same 
surroundings. 

My  materials,  were  obtained  by 
sending  circulars  of  enquiry  to 
persons  who  were  either  twins 
themselves  or  the  near  relations  of 
twins.  The  printed  questions  were 
in  thirteen  groups ; the  last  of 
them  asked  for  the  addresses  of 
other  twins  known  to  the  recipient 
who  might  be  likely  to  respond  if 
I wrote  to  them.  This  happily  led 
to  a continually  widening  circle 


1 In  my  English  Men  of  Science,  1874,  p.  12,  I treated  this  subject  in  a cursory 
way.  It  subsequently  occurred  to  me  that  it  deserved  a more  elaborate  enquiry,  which 

I made,  and  of  which  this  paper  is  a result. 
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of  correspondence,  which  I pursued 
until  enough  material  was  accumu- 
lated for  a general  reconnaissance 
of  the  subject. 

There  is  a large  literature  re- 
lating to  twins  in  their  purely 
surgical  and  physiological  aspect. 
The  reader  interested  in  this  should 
consult  Die  Lehre  von  den  Z willing en, 
von  L.  Kleinwachter,  Prag.  1871 ; 
it  is  full  of  references,  but  it  is 
also  disfigured  by  a number  of 
numerical  misprints,  especially  in 
p.  26.  I have  not  found  any  book 
that  treats  of  twins  from  my  present 
point  of  view. 

The  reader  will  easily  understand 
that  the  word  £ twins  ’ is  a vague 
expression,  which  covers  two  very 
dissimilar  events;  the  one  corre- 
sponding to  the  progeny  of  animals 
that  have  usually  more  than  one 
young  one  at  a birth,  and  the  other 
corresponding  to  those  double-yolked 
eggs  that  are  due  to  two  germinal 
spots  in  a single  ovum.  The  con- 
sequence of  this  is,  that  I find  a 
curious  discontinuity  in  my  results. 
One  would  have  expected  that 
twins  would  commonly  be  found 
to  possess  a certain  average  likeness 
to  one  another  ; that  a few  would 
greatly  exceed  that  degree  of  like- 
ness, and  a few  would  greatly  fall 
short  of  it ; but  this  is  not  at  all  the 
case.  Twins  may  be  divided  into 
three  groups,  so  distinct  that  there 
are  not  many  intermediate  instances ; 
namely,  strongly  alike,  moderately 
alike,  and  extremely  dissimilar. 
When  the  twins  are  a boy  and  a 
girl,  they  are  never  closely  alike  ; 
in  fact,  their  origin  never  cor- 
responds to  that  of  the  above- 
mentioned  double-yolked  eggs. 

I have  received  about  eighty 
returns  of  cases  of  close  similarity, 
thirty-five  of  which  entered  into 
many  instructive  details.  In  a few  of 
these  not  a single  point  of  difference 
could  be  specified.  In  the  re- 
mainder, the  colour  of  the  hair  and 
eyes  were  almost  always  identical ; 
the  height,  weight,  and  strength 


were  generally  very  nearly  so,  but  I 
have  a few  cases  of  a notable  dif- 
ference in  these,  notwithstanding 
the  resemblance  was  otherwise  very 
near.  The  manner  and  address 
of  the  thirty-five  pairs  of  twins  is 
usually  described  as  being  very 
similar,  though  there  often  exists 
a difference  of  expression  familiar 
to  near  relatives  but  unperceived 
by  strangers.  The  intonation  of 
the  voice  when  speaking  is  com- 
monly the  same,  but  it  frequently 
happens  that  the  twins  sing  in 
different  keys.  Most  singularly, 
that  one  point  in  which  similarity 
is  rare  is  the  handwriting.  I can- 
not account  for  this,  considering 
how  strongly  handwriting  runs  in 
families,  but  I am  sure  of  the  fact. 
I have  only  one  case  in  which 
nobody,  not  even  the  twins  them- 
selves, could  distinguish  their  own 
notes  of  lectures,  &c. ; barely  two' 
or  three  in  which  the  handwriting 
was  undistinguishable  by  others  and 
only  a few  in  which  it  was  described 
as  closely  alike.  On  the  other  hand,. 
I have  many  in  which  it  is  stated 
to  be  unlike,  and  some  in  which  it 
is  alluded  to  as  the  only  point  of 
difference. 

One  of  my  enquiries  was  for 
anecdotes  as  regards  the  mistakes 
made  by  near  relatives,  between  the 
twins.  They  are  numerous,  but 
not  very  varied  in  character.  When 
the  twins  are  children,  they  have 
commonly  to  be  distinguished  by 
ribbons  tied  round  their  wrist  or 
neck  ; nevertheless  the  one  is  some- 
times fed,  physicked,  and  whipped 
by  mistake  for  the  other,  and  the 
description  of  these  little  domestic 
catastrophes  is  usually  given  to  me 
by  the  mother,  in  a phraseology  that 
is  somewhat  touching  by  reason  of 
its  seriousness.  I have  one  case  in 
which  a doubt  remains  whether  the 
children  were  not  changed  in  their 
bath,  and  the  presumed  A is  not 
really  B,  and  vice  versa.  In  another 
case  an  artist  was  engaged  on  the 
portraits  of  twins  who  were  between 
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three  and  four  years  of  age ; he  had 
to  lay  aside  his  work  for  three 
weeks,  and,  on  resuming  it,  could 
not  tell  to  which  child  the  re- 
spective likenesses  he  had  in  hand 
belonged.  The  mistakes  are  less 
numerous  on  the  part  of  the  mother 
during  the  boyhood  and  girlhood 
of  the  twins,  but  almost  as  frequent 
on  the  part  of  strangers.  I have 
many  instances  of  tutors  being  un- 
able to  distinguish  their  twin  pupils. 
Thus,  two  girls  used  regularly  to 
impose  on  their  music  teacher 
when  one  of  them  wanted  a whole 
holiday ; they  had  their  lessons  at 
separate  hours,  and  the  one  girl 
sacrificed  herself  to  receive  two 
lessons  on  the  same  day,  while  the 
other  one  enjoyed  herself.  Here  is 
a brief  and  comprehensive  account : 
‘ Exactly  alike  in  all,  their  school- 
masters never  could  tell  them 
apart ; at  dancing  parties  they  con- 
stantly changed  partners  without 
discovery ; their  close  resemblance 
is  scarcely  diminished  by  age.’  The 
following  is  a typical  schoolboy 
anecdote  : Two  twins  were  fond  of 
playing  tricks,  and  complaints  were 
frequently  made ; but  the  boys 
would  never  own  which  was  the 
guilty  one,  and  the  complainants 
were  never  certain  which  of  the 
two  he  was.  One  head  master  used 
to  say  he  would  never  flog  the 
innocent  for  the  guilty,  and  another 
used  to  flog  both.  No  less  than 
nine  anecdotes  have  reached  me 
of  a twin  seeing  his  or  her  reflection 
in  a looking-glass,  and  addressing 
it,  in  the  belief  it  was  the  other 
twin  in  person.  I have  many 
anecdotes  of  mistakes  when  the 
twins  were  nearly  grown  up. 
Thus  : ‘ Amusing  scenes  occurred 
at  college  when  one  twin  came 
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to  visit  the  other ; the  porter  on 
one  occasion  refusing  to  let  the 
visitor  out  of  the  college  gates,  for, 
though  they  stood  side  by  side,  he 
professed  ignorance  as  to  which  he 
ought  to  allow  to  depart.’ 

Children  are  usually  quick  in 
distinguishing  between  their  parent 
and  his  or  her  twin ; but  I have  two 
cases  to  the  contrary.  Thus,  the 
daughter  of  a twin  says  : ‘ Such  was 
the  marvellous  similarity  of  their 
features,  voice,  manner,  &c.,  that  I 
remember,  as  a child,  being  very 
much  puzzled,  and  I think,  had  my 
aunt  lived  much  with  us,  I should 
have  ended  by  thinking  I had  two 
mothers.’  The  other,  a father  of 
twins,  remarks:  ‘We  were  ex- 
tremely alike,  and  are  so  at  this 
moment,  so  much  so  that  our  chil- 
dren up  to  five  and  six  years  old 
did  not  know  us  apart.’ 

I have  four  or  five  instances  of 
doubt  during  an  engagement  of 
marriage.  Thus  : ‘A  married  first, 
but  both  twins  met  the  lady  to- 
gether for  the  first  time,  and  fell  in 
love  with  her  there  and  then.  A 
managed  to  see  her  home  and  to 
gain  her  affection,  though  B went 
sometimes  courting  in  his  place, 
and  neither  the  lady  nor  her  parents 
could  tell  which  was  which.’  I 
have  also  a German  letter,  written 
in  quaint  terms,  about  twin  bro- 
thers who  married  sisters,  but  could 
not  easily  be  distinguished  by 
them.2  In  the  well-known  novel 
by  Mr.  Wilkie  Collins  of  Poor  Miss 
Finch , the  blind  girl  distinguishes 
the  twin  she  loves  by  the  touch  of 
his  hand,  which  gives  her  a thrill 
that  the  touch  of  the  other  brother 
does  not.  Philosophers  have  not,  I 
believe,  as  yet  investigated  the  con- 
ditions of  such  thrills ; but  I have  a 


2 I take  this  opportunity  of  withdrawing  an  anecdote,  happily  of  no  great  import- 
ance, published  in  Men  of  Science,  p.  14,  about  a man  personating  his  twin  brother 
for  a joke  at  supper,  and  not  being  discovered  by  his  wife.  It  was  told  me  on  good 
authority;  but  I have  reason  to  doubt  the  fact,  as  the  story  is  not  known  to  the  son 
of  one  of  the  twins.  However,  the  twins  in  question  were  extraordinarily  alike,  and  I 
have  many  anecdotes  about  them  sent  me  by  the  latter  gentleman. 
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case  in  which.  Miss  Finch’s  test 
would  have  failed.  Two  persons, 
both  friends  of  a certain  twin  lady, 
told  me  that  she  had  frequently  re- 
marked to  them  that  * kissing  her 
twin  sister  was  not  like  kissing  her 
other  sisters,  but  like  kissing  her- 
self— her  own  hand,  for  example.’ 

It  would  be  an  interesting  expe- 
riment for  twins  who  were  closely 
alike,  to  try  how  far  dogs  could 
distinguish  between  them  by  scent. 

I have  a few  anecdotes  of  strange 
mistakes  made  between  twins  in 
adult  life.  Thus,  an  officer  writes  : 
‘On  one  occasion  when  I returned 
from  foreign  service  my  father 
turned  to  me  and  said,  “ I thought 
you  were  in  London,”  thinking  I 
was  my  brother — yet  he  had  not 
seen  me  for  nearly  four  years — our 
resemblance  was  so  great.’ 

The  next  and  last  anecdote  I shall 
give  is,  perhaps,  the  most  remark- 
able of  those  that  I have  : it  was 
sent  me  by  the  brother  of  the  twins, 
who  were  in  middle  life  at  the  time 
of  its  occurrence  : ‘A  was  f again 
coming  home  from  India,  on  leave  ; 
the  ship  did  not  arrive  for  some 
days  after  it  was  due ; the  twin 
brother  B had  come  up  from  his 
quarters  to  receive  A,  and  their  old 
mother  was  very  nervous.  One 
morning  A rushed  in,  saying,  “ Oh, 
mother,  how  are  you  ? ” Her  an- 
swer was,  “ Ho,  B,  it’s  a bad  joke ; 
you  know  how  anxious  I am ! ” and 
it  was  a little  time  before  A could 
persuade  her  that  he  was  the  real 
man.’ 

Enough  has  been  said  to  prove 
that  an  extremely  close  personal 
resemblance  frequently  exists  be- 
tween twins  of  the  same  sex ; and 
that,  although  the  resemblance 
usually  diminishes  as  they  grow  into 
manhood  and  womanhood,  some 
cases  occur  in  which  the  resemblance 
is  lessened  in  a hardly  perceptible 
degree.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  divergence  of  develop- 
ment, when  it  occurs,  need  not 
be  ascribed  to  the  effect  of  different 


nurtures,  but  that  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  it  may  be  due  to  the 
appearance  of  qualities  inherited  at 
birth,  though  dormant,  like  gout, 
in  early  life.  To  this  I shall  recur. 

There  is  a curious  feature  in  the 
character  of  the  resemblance  be- 
tween twins,  which  has  been  alluded 
to  by  a few  correspondents  : it  is  well 
illustrated  by  the  following  quota- 
tions. A mother  of  twins  says: 
‘ There  seemed  to  be  a sort  of  inter- 
changeable likeness  in  expression, 
that  often  gave  to  each  the  effect  of 
being  more  like  his  brother  than 
himself.’  Again,  two  twin  brothers, 
writing  to  me,  after  analysing  their 
points  of  resemblance,  which  are 
close  and  numerous,  and  pointing 
out  certain  shades  of  difference, 
add  : ‘ These  seem  to  have  marked 
us  through  life,  though  for  a while, 
when  we  were  first  separated,  the 
one  to  go  to  business,  and  the  other 
to  college,  our  respective  characters 
were  inverted  ; we  both  think  that 
at  that  time  we  each  ran  into  the 
character  of  the  other.  The  proof 
of  this  consists  in  our  own  recol- 
lections, in  our  correspondence  by 
letter,  and  in  the  views  which  we 
then  took  of  matters  in  which  we 
were  interested.’  In  explanation  of 
this  apparent  interchangeableness, 
we  must  recollect  that  no  character 
is  simple,  and  that  in  twins  who 
strongly  resemble  each  other  every 
expression  in  the  one  may  be 
matched  by  a corresponding  ex- 
pression in  the  other,  but  it  does 
not  follow  that  the  same  expression 
should  be  the  dominant  one  in  both 
cases.  How  it  is  by  their  dominant 
expressions  that  we  should  distin- 
guish between  the  twins ; conse- 
quently when  one  twin  has  tempo- 
rarily the  expression  which  is  the 
dominant  one  in  his  brother,  he  is 
apt  to  be  mistaken  for  him.  There 
are  also  cases  where  the  develop- 
ment of  the  two  twins  is  not  strictly 
pari  ypassu ; they  reach  the  same 
goal  at  the  same  time,  but  not  by 
identical  stages.  Thus  : A is  born 
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the  larger,  then  B overtakes  and 
surpasses  A,  and  is  in  bis  turn 
overtaken  by  A,  the  end  being  that 
the  twins  become  closely  alike^ 
This  process  would  aid  in  giving 
an  interchangeable  likeness  at  cer- 
tain periods  of  their  growth,  and 
is  undoubtedly  due  to  nature  more 
frequently  than  to  nurture. 

Among  my  thirty-live  detailed 
cases  of  close  similarity,  there  are 
no  less  than  seven  in  which  both 
twins  suffered  from  some  special 
ailment  or  had  some  exceptional 
peculiarity.  One  twin  writes  that 
she  and  her  sister  ‘ have  both  the 
defect  of  not  being  able  to  come 
down  stairs  quickly,  which,  how- 
ever, was  not  born  with  them,  but 
came  on  at  the  age  of  twenty.’  An- 
other pair  of  twins  have  a slight 
congenital  flexure  of  one  of  the 
joints  of  the  little  finger : it  was 
inherited  from  a grandmother,  but 
neither  parents,  nor  brothers,  nor 
sisters  show  the  least  trace  of  it. 
In  another  case,  one  was  born  rup- 
tured, and  the  other  became  so  at 
six  months  old.  Two  twins  at  the 
age  of  twenty-three  were  attacked 
by  toothache,  and  the  same  tooth 
had  to  be  extracted  in  each  case. 
There  are  curious  and  close  corre- 
spondences mentioned  in  the  falling 
off  of  the  hair.  Two  cases  are 
mentioned  of  death  from  the  same 
disease ; one  of  which  is  very 
affecting.  The  outline  of  the  story 
was  that  the  twins  were  closely 
alike  and  singularly  attached,  and 
had  identical  tastes ; they  both  ob- 
tained Government  clerkships,  and 
kept  house  together,  when  one 
sickened  and  died  of  Bright’s 
disease,  and  the  other  also  sickened 
of  the  same  disease  and  died  seven 
months  later. 

In  no  less  than  nine  out  of  the 
thirty-five  cases  does  it  appear  that 
both  twins  are  apt  to  sicken  at  the 
same  time.  This  implies  so  inti- 
mate a constitutional  resemblance, 
that  it  is  proper  to  give  some  quo- 
tations in  evidence.  Thus,  the 


father  of  two  twins  says : ‘ Their 
general  health  is  closely  alike ; 
whenever  one  of  them  has  an  ill- 
ness, the  other  invariably  has  the 
same  within  a day  or  two,  and  they 
usually  recover  in  the  same  order. 
Such  has  been  the  case  with 
whooping-cough,  chicken-pox,  and 
measles ; also  with  slight  bilious 
attacks,  which  they  have  succes- 
sively. Latterly,  they  had  a feverish 
attack  at  the  same  time.’  Another 
parent  of  twins  says  : ‘ If  anything 
ails  one  of  them,  identical  symp- 
toms nearly  always  appear  in  the 
other : this  has  been  singularly 
visible  in  two  instances  during  the 
last  two  months.  Thus,  when  in 
London,  one  fell  ill  with  a violent 
attack  of  dysentery,  and  within 
twenty-four'  hours  the  other  had 
precisely  the  same  symptoms.’  A 
medical  man  writes  of  twins  with 
whom  he  is  well  acquainted : 

‘ Whilst  I knew  them,  for  a period 
of  two  years,  there  was  not  the 
slightest  tendency  towards  a differ- 
ence in  body  or  mind ; external  in- 
fluences seemed  powerless  to  pro- 
duce any  dissimilarity.’  The  mother 
of  two  other  twins,  after  describing 
how  they  were  ill  simultaneously  up 
to  the  age  of  fifteen,  adds,  that  they 
shed  their  first  milk  teeth  within  a 
few  hours  of  each  other. 

Trousseau  has  a very  remarkable 
case  (in  the  chapter  on  Asthma)  in 
his  important  work  Clinique  Medi~ 
cale.  (In  the  edition  of  1873,  it  is 
in  vol.  ii.,  p.  473.)  It  was  quoted 
at  length  in  the  original  French, 
in  Mr.  Darwin’s  Variation  under 
Domestication,  vol.  ii.  p.  252.  The 
following  is  a translation  : 

‘ I attended  twin  brothers  so  ex- 
traordinarily  alike,  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  me  to  tell  which  was 
which  without  seeing  them  side  by 
side.  But  their  physical  likeness' 
extended  still  deeper,  for  they  had, 
so  to  speak,  a yet  more  remarkable 
pathological  resemblance.  Thus, 
one  of  them,  whom  I saw  at  the 
Neothermes  at  Paris,  suffering  from 
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rheumatic  ophthalmia,  said  to  mef 
“At  this  instant  my  brother  must 
be  having  an  ophthalmia  like 
mine ; ” and,  as  I had  exclaimed 
against  such  an  assertion,  he 
showed  me  a few  days  afterwards  a 
letter  just  received  by  him  from 
his  brother,  who  was  at  that  time 
at  Vienna,  and  who  expressed  him- 
self in  these  words  : “ I have  my 
ophthalmia ; you  must  be  having 
yours.”  However  singular  this 
story  may  appear,  the  fact  is  none 
the  less  exact : it  has  not  been  told 
to  me  by  others,  but  I have  seen  it 
myself;  and  I have  seen  other  ana- 
logous cases  in  my  practice.  These 
twins  were  also  asthmatic,  and 
asthmatic  to  a frightful  degree. 
Though  born  in  Marseilles,  they 
never  were  able  to  stay  in  that 
town,  where  their  business  affairs 
required  them  to  go,  without  having 
an  attack.  Still  more  strange,  it 
was  sufficient  for  them  to  get  away 
only  as  far  as  Toulon  in  order  to  be 
cured  of  the  attack  caught  at  Mar- 
seilles. They  travelled  continually, 
and  in  all  countries,  on  business 
affairs,  and  they  remarked  that  cer- 
tain localities  were  extremely  hurt- 
ful to  them,  and  that  in  others  they 
were  free  from  all  asthmatic  symp- 
toms.’ 

I do  not  like  to  pass  over  here  a 
most  dramatic  tale  in  the Fsychologie 
Morhide  of  Dr.  J.  Moreau  (de 
Tours),  Medecin  de  l’Hospice  de 
Bicetre.  Paris,  1859,  p.  172.  He 
speaks  ‘ of  two  twin  brothers  who 
had  been  confined,  on  account  of 
monomania,  at  Bicetre, 

Physically  the  two  young  men  are 
so  nearly  alike  that  the  one  is  easily 
mistaken  for  the  other.  Morally, 
their  resemblance  is  no  less  com- 
plete, and  is  most  remarkable  in  its 
details.  Thus,  their  dominant  ideas 
are  absolutely  the  same.  They 
both  consider  themselves  subject  to 
imaginary  persecutions  ; the  same 
enemies  have  sworn  their  destruc- 
tion, and  employ  the  same  means 
to  effect  it.  Both  have  hallucina- 


tions of  hearing.  They  are  both  of 
them  melancholy  and  morose ; they 
never  address  a word  to  anybody, 
and  will  hardly  answer  the  ques- 
tions that  others  address  to  them. 
They  always  keep  apart  and  never 
communicate  with  one  another. 
An  extremely  curious  fact  which 
has  been  frequently  noted  by  the 
superintendents  of  their  section  of 
the  hospital,  and  by  myself,  is  this  : 
Prom  time  to  time,  at  very  irre- 
gular intervals  of  two,  three,  and 
many  months,  without  appreciable 
cause,  and  by  the  purely  sponta- 
neous effect  of  their  illness,  a very 
marked  change  takes  place  in  the 
condition  of  the  two  brothers.  Both 
of  them,  at  the  same  time,  and 
often  on  the  same  day,  rouse  them- 
selves from  their  habitual  stupor 
and  prostration ; they  make  the 
same  complaints,  and  they  come  of 
their  own  accord  to  the  physician, 
with  an  urgent  request  to  be  li- 
berated. I have  seen  this  strange 
thing  occur,  even  when  they  were 
some  miles  apart,  the  one  being  at 
Bicetre  and  the  other  living  at 
Saint- Anne.’ 

Dr.  Moreau  ranked  as  a very 
considerable  medical  authority,  but 
I cannot  wholly  accept  this  strange 
story  without  fuller  information. 
Dr.  Moreau  writes  it  in  too  off-hand 
a way  to  carry  the  conviction  that 
he  had  investigated  the  circum- 
stances with  the  sceptic  spirit  and 
scrupulous  exactness  which  so 
strange  a phenomenon  would  have 
required.  If  full  and  precise  notes 
of  the  case  exist,  they  certainly 
ought  to  be  published  at  length. 
I sent  a copy  of  this  passage 
to  the  principal  authorities  among 
the  physicians  to  the  insane  in 
England,  asking  if  they  had  ever 
witnessed  any  similar  case.  In  re- 
ply, I have  received  three  note- 
worthy instances,  but  none  to  be 
compared  in  their  exact  parallel- 
ism with  that  just  given.  The  de- 
tails of  these  three  cases  are  pain- 
ful, and  it  is  not  necessary  to  my 
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general  purpose  that  I should 
further  allude  to  them. 

There  is  another  curious  French 
case  of  insanity  in  twins,  which  was 
pointed  out  to  me  by  Professor 
Paget,  described  by  Dr.  Baume 
in  the  Annates  Medico-Psycholo- 
yiques , 4 serie,vol.  i.,  1863,  p.  3 12,  of 
which  the  following  is  an  abstract. 
The  original  contains  a few  more 
details,  but  is  too  long  to  quote : 
Francis  and  Martin,  fifty  years 
of  age,  worked  as  railroad  con- 
tractors between  Quimper  and 
Chateaulin.  Martin  had  twice  had 
slight  attacks  of  insanity.  On 
January  15  a box  in  wTliich  the 
twins  deposited  their  savings  was 
robbed.  On  the  night  of  January 
23-4  both  Fram^ois  (who  lodged 
at  Quimper)  and  Martin  (who 
lived  with  his  wife  and  children  at 
St.  Lorette,  two  leagues  from 
Quimper)  had  the  same  dream  at 
the  same  hour,  three  A.M.,  and 
both  awoke  with  a violent  start, 
calling  out,  4 T have  caught  the 
thief ! I have  caught  the  thief ! 
they  are  doing  mischief  to  my 
brother ! * They  were  both  of 
them  extremely  agitated,  and  gave 
way  to  similar  extravagances,  danc- 
ing and  leaping.  Martin  sprang 
on  his  grandchild,  declaring  that 
he  was  the  thief,  and  would  have 
strangled  him  if  he  had  not  been 
prevented  : he  then  became  steadily 
worse,  complained  of  violent  pains 
in  his  head,  went  out  of  doors  on 
some  excuse,  and  tried  to  drown 
himself  in  the  River  Steir,  but  wras 
forcibly  stopped  by  his  son,  who 
had  watched  and  followed  him.  He 
was  then  taken  to  an  asylum  by 
gendarmes,  where  he  died  in  three 
days.  Francois,  on  his  part,  calmed 
down  on  the  morning  of  the 
24th,  and  employed  the  day 
in  enquiring  about  the  rob- 
bery. By  a strange  chance,  he 
crossed  his  brother’s  path  at  the 
moment  when  the  latter  was 
struggling  with  the  gendarmes ; 
then  he  himself  became  maddened, 


giving  way  to  extravagant  ges- 
tures and  making  incoherent  pro- 
posals (similar  to  those  of  his 
brother).  He  then  asked  to  be 
bled,  which  was  done,  and  after- 
wards, declaring  himself  to  be 
better,  went  out  on  the  pretext  of 
executing  some  commission,  but 
really  to  drown  himself  in  the 
River  Steir,  which  he  actually 
did,  at  the  very  spot  where  Mar- 
tin had  attempted  to  do  the  same 
thing  a few  hours  previously. 

The  next  point  which  I shall 
mention,  in  illustration  of  the  ex- 
tremely close  resemblance  between 
certain  twins,  is  the  similarity  in 
the  association  of  their  ideas.  No 
less  than  eleven  out  of  the  thirty- 
five  cases  testify  to  this.  They 
make  the  same  remarks  on  the 
same  occasion,  begin  singing  the 
same  song  at  the  same  moment,  and 
so  on  ; or  one  would  commence  a 
sentence,  and  the  other  would  finish 
it.  An  observant  friend  graphically 
described  to  me  the  effect  produced 
on  her  by  two  such  twins  whom  she 
had  met  casually.  She  said : 4 Their 
teeth  grew  alike,  they  spoke  alike 
and  together,  and  said  the  same 
things,  and  seemed  just  like  one 
person.’  One  of  the  most  curious 
anecdotes  that  I have  received  con- 
cerning this  similarity  of  ideas  was 
that  one  twin  A,  who  happened  to 
be  at  a town  in  Scotland,  bought  a 
set  of  champagne  glasses  which 
caught  his  attention,  as  a surprise 
for  his  brother  B ; while,  at  the 
same  time,  B,  being  in  England, 
bought  a similar  set  of  precisely  the 
same  pattern  as  a surprise  for  A. 
Other  anecdotes  of  a like  kind  have 
reached  me  about  these  twins. 

The  last  point  to  which  I shall 
allude  regards  the  tastes  and  dispo- 
sitions of  the  thirty-five  pairs  of 
twins.  In  sixteen  cases — that  is,  in 
nearly  one  half  of  them — these  were 
described  as  closely  similar ; in  the 
remaining  nineteen  they  were  much 
alike,  but  subject  to  certain  named 
differences.  These  differences  be- 
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longed  almost  wholly  to  such  groups- 
of  qualities  as  these  : The  one  was 
the  more  vigorous,  fearless,  ener- 
getic ; the  other  was  gentle,  cling- 
ing, and  timid : or,  again,  the  one 
was  more  ardent,  the  other  more 
calm  and  gentle : or  again,  the  one 
was  the  more  independent,  original, 
and  self-contained  ; the  other  the 
more  generous,  hasty,  and  vivacious. 
In  short,  the  difference  was  always 
that  of  intensity  or  energy  in  one 
or  other  of  its  protean  forms  : it  did 
not  extend  more  deeply  into  the 
structure  of  the  characters.  The 
more  vivacious  might  be  subdued 
by  ill  health,  until  he  assumed  the 
character  of  the  other ; or  the  latter 
might  be  raised  by  excellent  health 
to  that  of  the  former.  The  differ- 
ence is  in  the  key-note,  not  in  the 
melody. 

It  follows  from  what  has  been 
said  concerning  the  similar  dispo- 
sitions of  the  twins,  the  similarity  in 
the  associations  of  their  ideas,  of 
their  special  ailments,  and  of  their 
illnesses  generally,  that  the  resem- 
blances are  not  superficial,  but  ex- 
tremely intimate.  I have  only  two 
cases  altogether  of  a strong  bodily 
resemblance  being  accompanied  by 
mental  diversity,  and  one  case  only 
of  the  converse  kind.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  conditions 
which  govern  extreme  likeness  be- 
tween twins  are  not  the  same  as 
those  between  ordinary  brothers  and 
sisters  (I  may  have  hereafter  to 
write  further  about  this)  ; and  that 
it  would  be  wholly  incorrect  to 
generalise  from  what  has  just  been 
said  about  the  twins,  that  mental 
and  bodily  likeness  are  invariably 
co-ordinate ; such  being  by  no 
means  the  case. 

We  are  now  in  a position  to 
understand  that  the  phrase  ‘close 
similarity  ’ is  no  exaggeration,  and 
to  realise  the  value  of  the  evidence 
about  to  be  adduced.  Here  are 
thirty-five  cases  of  twins  who  were 
* closely  alike  * in  body  and  mind 
when  they  were  young,  and  who 


have  been  reared  exactly  alike  up 
to  their  early  manhood  and  woman- 
hood. Since  then  the  conditions  of 
their  lives  have  changed ; what 
change  of  conditions  has  produced 
the  most  variation  ? 

It  was  with  no  little  interest  that 
I searched  the  records  of  the  thirty- 
five  cases  for  an  answer ; and  they 
gave  an  answer  that  was  not  alto- 
gether direct,  but  it  was  very  dis- 
tinct, and  not  at  all  what  I had 
expected.  They  showed  me  that  in 
some  cases  the  resemblance  of  body 
and  mind  had  continued  unaltered 
up  to  old  age,  notwithstanding  very 
different  conditions  of  life ; and  they 
showed  in  the  other  cases  that  the 
parents  ascribed  such  dissimilarity 
as  there  was  wholly,  or  almost 
wholly,  to  some  form  of  illness.  In 
four  cases  it  was  scarlet  fever  ; in 
one  case,  typhus ; in  one,  a slight 
effect  was  ascribed  to  a nervous 
fever:  then  I find  effects  from  an 
Indian  climate  ; from  an  illness  (un- 
named) of  nine  months’  duration  ; 
from  varicose  veins ; from  a bad 
fracture  of  the  leg,  which  prevented 
all  active  exercise  afterwards  ; and 
there  were  three  other  cases  of  ill 
health.  It  will  be  sufficient  to 
quote  one  of  the  returns  ; in  this 
the  father  writes  : 

‘ At  birth  they  were  exactly  alike, 
except  that  one  was  born  with  a 
bad  varicose  affection,  the  effect  of 
which  had  been  to  prevent  any  vio- 
lent exercise,  such  as  dancing  or 
running,  and,  as  she  has  grown 
older,  to  make  her  more  serious  and 
thoughtful.  Had  it  not  been  for 
this  infirmity,  I think  the  two  would 
have  been  as  exactly  alike  as  it  is 
possible  for  two  women  to  be,  both 
mentally  and  physically  ; even  now 
they  are  constantly  mistaken  for 
one  another.’ • 

In  only  a very  few  cases  is  there 
some  allusion  to  the  dissimilarity 
being  partly  due  to  the  combined 
action  of  many  small  influences,  and 
in  no  case  is  it  largely,  much  less 
wholly,  ascribed  to  that  cause.  In 
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not  a single  instance  Lave  I met 
with  a word  about  the  growing 
dissimilarity  being  due  to  the  action 
of  the  firm  free  will  of  one  or 
both  of  the  twins,  which  had  tri- 
umphed over  natural  tendencies  ; 
and  yet  a large  proportion  of  my 
correspondents  happen  to  be  clergy- 
men whose  bent  of  mind  is  opposed, 
as  I feel  assured  from  the  tone  of 
their  letters,  to  a necessitarian  view 
of  life. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  a 
growing  diversity  between  twins 
may  be  ascribed  to  the  tardy  de- 
velopment of  naturally  diverse'quali- 
ties  ; but  we  have  a right,  upon  the 
evidence  I have  received,  to  go 
further  than  this.  We  have  seen 
that  a few  twins  retain  their  close 
resemblance  through  life  ; in  other 
words,  instances  do  exist  of  tho- 
rough similarity  of  nature,  and  in 
these  external  circumstances  do  not 
create  dissimilarity.  Therefore,  in 
those  cases,  where  there  is  a grow- 
ing diversity,  and  where  no  external 
cause  can  be  assigned  either  by 
the  twins  themselves  or  by  their 
family  for  it,  we  may  feel  sure  that 
it  must  be  chiefly  or  altogether  due 
to  a want  of  thorough  similarity  in 
their  nature.  Nay  further,  in  some 
cases  it  is  distinctly  affirmed  that 
the  growing  dissimilarity  can  be 
accounted  for  in  no  other  way.  We 
may  therefore  broadly  conclude  that 
the  only  circumstance,  within  the 
range  of  those  by  which  persons  of 
similar  conditions  of  life  are  affected, 
capable  of  producing  a marked  effect 
on  the  character  of  adults,  is  ill- 
ness or  some  accident  which  causes 
physical  infirmity.  The  twins  who 
closely  resembled  each  other  in 
childhood  and  early  youth,  and 
were  reared  under  not  very  dis- 
similar conditions,  ' either  grow 
unlike  through  the  development 
of  natural  characteristics  which 
had  lain  dormant  at  first,  or  else 
they  continue  their  lives,  keeping 
time  like  two  watches,  hardly  to  be 
thrown  out  of  accord  except  by 


some  physical  jar.  Nature  is  far 
stronger  than  nurture  within  the 
limited  range  that  I have  been 
careful  to  assign  to  the  latter. 

The  effect  of  illness,  as  shown 
by  these  replies,  is  great,  and  well 
deserves  further  consideration.  It 
appears  that  the  constitution  of 
youth  is  not  so  elastic  as  we  are 
apt  to  think,  but  that  an  attack, 
say  of  scarlet  fever,  leaves  a per- 
manent mark,  easily  to  be  measured 
by  the  present  method  of  compari- 
son. This  recalls  an  impression 
made  strongly  on  my  mind  several 
years  ago  by  the  sight  of  a few 
curves  drawn  by  a mathematical 
friend.  ITe  took  monthly  measure- 
ments of  the  circumference  of  his 
children’s  heads  during  the  first 
few  years  of  their  lives,  and  he 
laid  down  the  successive  measure- 
ments on  the  successive  lines  of  a 
piece  of  ruled  paper,  by  taking  the 
edge  of  the  paper  as  a base.  He 
then  joined  the  free  ends  of  the 
lines,  and  so  obtained  a curve  of 
growth.  These  curves  had,  on  the 
whole,  that  regularity  of  sweep  that 
might  have  been  expected,  but  each 
of  them  showed  occasional  halts, 
like  the  landing  places  on  a long 
flight  of  stairs.  The  development 
had  been  arrested  by  something, 
and  was  not  made  up  for  by  after 
growth.  Now,  on  the  same  piece 
of  paper  my  friend  had  also  regis- 
tered the  various  infantine  illnesses 
of  the  children,  and  corresponding 
to  each  illness  was  one  of  these 
halts.  There  remained  no  doubt  in 
my  mind  that,  if  these  illnesses  had 
been  warded  off,  the  development 
of  the  children  would  have  been 
increased  by  almost  the  precise 
amount  lost  in  these  halts.  In 
other  words,  the  disease  had  drawn 
largely  upon  the  capital,  and  not 
only  on  the  income,  of  their  consti- 
tutions. I hope  these  remarks  may 
induce  some  men  of  science  to  re- 
peat similar  experiments  on  their 
children  of  the  future.  They  may 
compress  two  years  of  a child’s 
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history  on  one  side  of  a ruled  half- 
sheet  of  foolscap  paper  if  they  cause 
each  successive  line  to  stand  for  a 
successive  month,  beginning  from 
the  birth  of  the  child  ; and  if  they 
mark  off  the  measurements  by  lay- 
ing, not  the  o-inch  division  of  the 
tape  against  the  edge  of  the  pages, 
but,  say,  the  i o-inch  division — in 
order  to  economise  space. 

The  steady  and  pitiless  march  of 
the  hidden  weaknesses  in  our  con- 
stitutions, through  illness  to  death, 
is  painfully  revealed  by  these  his- 
tories of  twins.  We  are  too  apt  to 
look  upon  illness  and  death  as 
capricious  events,  and  there  are 
some  who  ascribe  them  to  the  direct 
effect  of  supernatural  interference, 
whereas  the  fact  of  the  maladies  of 
two  twins  being  continually  alike, 
shows  that  illness  and  death  are 
necessary  incidents  in  a regular 
sequence  of  constitutional  changes, 
beginning  at  birth,  upon  which 
external  circumstances  have,  on  the 
whole,  very  small  effect.  In  cases 
where  the  maladies  of  the  twins  are 
continually  alike,  the  clock  of 
life  moves  regularly  on,  governed 
by  internal  mechanism.  When  the 
hand  approaches  the  hour  mark, 
there  is  a sudden  click,  followed  by 
a whirring  of  wheels ; the  moment 
that  it  touches  it,  the  stroke  falls. 
Necessitarians  may  derive  new  ar- 
guments from  the  life  histories  of 
twins. 

We  will  now  consider  the  con- 
verse side  of  our  subject.  Hitherto 
we  have  investigated  cases  where 
the  similarity  at  first  was  close, 
but  afterwards  became  less ; now 
we  will  examine  those  in  which 
there  was  great  dissimilarity  at 
first,  and  will  see  how  far  an 
identity  of  nurture  in  childhood 
and  youth  tended  to  assimilate 
them.  As  has  been  already  men- 
tioned, there  is  a large  proportion 
of  cases  of  sharply  contrasted  cha- 
racteristics, both  of  body  and  mind, 
among  twins.  I have  twenty  such 
cases,  given  with  much  detail.  It 


is  a fact,  that  extreme  dissimilarity, 
such  as  existed  between  Esau  and 
Jacob,  is  a no  less  marked  peculi- 
arity in  twins  of  the  same  sex,  than 
extreme  similarity.  On  this  curious 
point,  and  on  much  else  in  the 
history  of  twins,  I have  many 
remarks  to  make,  but  this  is  not 
the  place  to  make  them. 

The  evidence  given  by  the  twenty 
cases  above  mentioned  is  absolutely 
accordant,  so  that  the  character  of 
the  whole  may  be  exactly  conveyed 
by  two  or  three  quotations.  One 
parent  says  : ‘ They  have  had  exactly 
the  same  nurture  from  their  birth 
up  to  the  present  time ; they  are 
both  perfectly  healthy  and  strong, 
yet  they  are  otherwise  as  dissimilar 
as  two  boys  could  be,  physically, 
mentally,  and  in  their  emotional 
nature.’  Here  is  another  case  : £ I 
can  answer  most  decidedly  that  the 
twins  have  been  perfectly  dissimilar 
in  character,  habits,  and  likeness 
from  the  moment  of  their  birth  to 
the  present  time,  though  they  were 
nursed  by  the  same  woman,  went 
to  school  together,  and  were  never 
separated  till  the  age  of  fifteen.’ 
Here  again  is  one  more,  in  which 
the  father  remarks  : ‘ They  were 
curiously  different  in  body  and 
mind  from  their  birth.’  The  sur- 
viving twin  (a  senior  wrangler  of 
Cambridge)  adds  : ‘ A fact  struck 
all  our  school  contemporaries,  that 
my  brother  and  I were  comple- 
mentary, so  to  speak,  in  point  of 
ability  and  disposition.  He  was 
contemplative,  poetical,  and  literary 
to  a remarkable  degree,  showing 
great  power  in  that  line.  I was 
practical,  mathematical,  and  lin- 
guistic. Between  us  we  should 
have  made  a very  decent  sort  of  a 
man.’  I could  quote  others  just  as 
strong  as  these,  while  I have  not  a 
single  case  in  which  my  correspond- 
ents speak  of  originally  dissimilar 
characters  having  become  assimi- 
lated through  identity  of  nurture. 
The  impression  that  all  this  evi- 
dence leaves  on  the  mind  is  one 
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of  some  wonder  whether  nurture  can 
do  anything  at  all  beyond  giving 
instruction  and  professional  train- 
ing. It  emphatically  corroborates 
and  goes  far  beyond  the  conclusions 
to  which  we  had  already  been 
driven  by  the  cases  of  similarity. 
In  these,  the  causes  of  divergence 
began  to  act  about  the  period  of 
adult  life,  when  the  characters  had 
become  somewhat  fixed ; but  here 
the  causes  conducive  to  assimilation 
began  to  act  from  the  earliest 
moment  of  the  existence  of  the 
twins,  when  the  disposition  was  most 
pliant,  and  they  were  continuous 
until  the  period  of  adult  life.  There 
is  no  escape  from  the  conclusion 
that  nature  prevails  enormously 
over  nurture  when  the  differences  of 
nurture  do  not  exceed  what  is  com- 
monly to  be  found  among  persons 
of  the  same  rank  of  society  and  in 
the  same  country.  My  only  fear  is 
that  my  evidence  seems  to  prove 
too  much  and  may  be  discredited 
on  that  account,  as  it  seems  con- 
trary to  all  experience  that  nurture 
should  go  for  so  little.  But  ex- 
perience is  often  fallacious  in 
ascribing  great  effects  to  trifling 
circumstances.  Many  a person  has 
amused  himself  with  throwing  bits 
of  stick  into  a tiny  brook  and 
watching  their  progress  ; how  they 
are  arrested,  first  by  one  chance 
obstacle,  then  by  another ; and 
again,  how  their  onward  course  is 
facilitated  by  a combination  of 
circumstances.  He  might  ascribe 


much  importance  to  each  of  these 
events,  and  think  how  largely  the 
destiny  of  the  stick  had  been 
governed  by  a series  of  trifling 
accidents.  Nevertheless  all  the 
sticks  succeed  in  passing  down  the 
current,  and  they  travel,  in  the 
long  run,  at  nearly  the  same  rale. 
So  it  is  with  life  in  respect  to  the 
several  accidents  which  seem  to 
have  had  a great  effect  upon  our 
careers.  The  one  element,  which 
varies  in  different  individuals,  but 
is  constant  in  each  of  them,  is  the 
natural  tendency ; it  corresponds 
to  the  current  in  the  stream,  and 
inevitably  asserts  itself.  More 
might  be  added  on  this  matter,  and 
much  might  be  said  in  qualification 
of  the  broad  conclusions  to  which 
we  have  arrived,  as  to  the  points 
in  which  education  appears  to 
create  the  most  permanent  effect ; 
how  far  by  training  the  intellect, 
and  how  far  by  subjecting  the  boy 
to  a higher  or  lower  tone  of  public 
opinion ; but  this  is  foreign  to  my 
immediate  object.  The  latter  has 
been  to  show  broadly,  and,  I trust, 
convincingly,  that  statistical  estima- 
tion of  natural  gifts  by  a comparison 
of  successes  in  life,  is  not  open  to 
the  objection  stated  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  memoir.  We  have  only 
to  take  reasonable  care  in  selecting 
our  statistics,  and  then  we  may 
safely  ignore  the  many  small  dif- 
ferences in  nurture  which  are  sure 
to  have  characterised  each  individual 
case. 
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THE  subject  of  public  and  private 
hygiene  is  being  daily  more 
and  more  studied  by  medical  and 
scientific  men,  and  the  general 
public  also  is  gradually  learning 
that  here  are  to  be  found  the  means 
of  preventing  the  fearful  epidemics 
which  in  every  country  have  de- 
vastated the  world,  and  the  many 
diseases  which  crowd  our  hospitals 
with  sufferers.  So  much  is  this 
the  case  that  the  Council  of  King’s 
College  determined  that  henceforth 
hygiene,  public  health,  and  sani- 
tary science  should  be  duly  hon- 
oured within  its  walls,  and  founded 
a Professorship  of  Hygiene.  The 
first  course  of  lectures  was  de- 
livered by  Dr.  Guy,  the  first  Pro- 
fessor, in  1870,  and  has  since  been 
published  in  a volume  under  the 
title  of  Public  Health.  It  gives 
a history  of  the  prevalent  and  fatal 
diseases  of  the  English  population 
from  the  earliest  times  to  1815,  and 
is  not  only  most  interesting,  but 
also  enables  us  from  experience  of 
the  pagt  to  derive  the  most  valu- 
able instruction  for  the  future. 

The  study  of  this,  and  the  nu- 
merous other  publications  on  this 
subject,  distinctly  teaches  us  that, 
while  much  blame  attaches  to 
medical  men  for  an  obstinate  per- 
sistence in  antiquated  measures  and 
remedies,  which  were  in  many  cases 
more  injurious  than  the  epidemics 
themselves,  the  citizens  generally 
are  still  more  to  blame  for  neglect- 
ing such  precautions  as  the  most 
ordinary  common  sense  would  seem 
to  dictate.  All  sanitary  work  and 
responsibility  should  not  be  thrown 


on  to  physicians  alone ; for,  after 
all,  the  actual  duty  of  the  medical 
and  surgical  profession  is  merely  to 
take  things  as  it  finds  them,  and 
study  faithfully  how  to  cure  the 
sick.  If  it  does  more  than  that,  it 
is  a volunteer  labour  for  humanity, 
for  which  we  should  be  duly  grate- 
ful. This  does  not,  however,  di- 
minish the  duty  of  all  good  citizens 
of  seeing  that  no  blame  of  ignorance 
or  neglect  of  the  plain  laws  of 
health  rests  on  themselves.  Such 
laws  are  those  of  cleanliness,  pru- 
dence in  diet,  attention  to  clothing1, 
exercise,  ventilation,  and  general 
habits  of  living.  The  physicians 
will  gladly  furnish  every  facility 
for  studying  these  laws  by  lectures, 
publications,  and  private  advice ; 
and  will  not  grudge  any  consequent 
success  resulting  in  good  health, 
even  though  it  should  drive  them 
into  other  professions  for  a living 
or  empty  the  wards  of  the  hospitals. 
There  is  no  danger  of  any  such 
Utopia  being  reached  immediately. 
Dr.  Guy  well  explains  this  as  follows 

(p.  8)  : 

If  the  physician  takes  cognisance  of  pre- 
vention, it  is  only  to  advise  the  patient  and 
his  household  what  precautions  they  should 
adopt ; hut  the  case  of  the  officer  of  health 
extends  to  the  whole  district  or  community 
threatened  by  the  disease.  ...  In  a word, 
while  cure  or  palliation  is  the  aim  of  medi- 
cine, prevention  is  the  object  of  hygiene; 
while  the  one  studies  the  good  of  the  unit, 
the  other  looks  to  the  welfare  of  the  mass. 

Therefore  it  behoves  the  mass  to 
know  in  what  their  welfare  con- 
sists, and  see  that  the  elements  of 
it  are  not  lacking. 

Dr.  Wilson’s  Handbook  of  Hij- 
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giene  embodies  not  only  tbe  result 
of  bis  own  observations  and  studies, 
but  also  much  material  from  tbe 
works  of  Dr.  Parkes  on  Hygiene, 
Mr.  Simon’s  Reports  to  tbe  Privy 
Council,  Dr.  Letbeby  on  Pood, 
Captain  Galton  on  tbe  Construction 
of  Hospitals,  besides  tbe  sanitary 
writings  of  several  other  distin- 
guished. men. 

We  do  not  agree  with  some  of 
the  author’s  opinions  or  bis  deduc- 
tions from  tbe  opinions  of  others, 
but  many  of  bis  suggestions  as  to 
tbe  ventilation  of  hospitals  are 
valuable  as  not  being  too  scientific. 

Now,  there  is  no  field  of  work 
and  charity  so  ultimately  dependent 
on  tbe  knowledge  and  appliance  of 
tbe  laws  of  hygiene  as  hospitals, 
and  none,  moreover,  where  the 
general  public  are  so  largely  in- 
terested for  their  safety  and  welfare 
in  the  result.  There  is  no  charity 
by  which  subscriptions  can  be  made 
to  produce  so  definite  an  effect,  or 
where  the  donors  have  so  good  an 
opportunity  of  knowing  to  what 
purpose  and  with  what  result  their 
money  is  applied.  Though  a small 
donation  nominally  entitles  one  to 
be  a governor  of  a hospital,  yet,  as 
we  all  know,  practically  the  active 
governors  are  but  a small  propor- 
tion of  the  whole  number.  This  is 
as  it  should  be,  but  it  is  all  the 
more  necessary  that  the  rest  should 
try  to  show  their  interest,  as  well 
as  claim  their  right,  in  seeing  with 
their  own  eyes  how  the  minority 
manage  their  responsible  trust.  It 
must  also  be  said  that  in  all  the 
hospitals  such  interest,  examination, 
and  co-operation  are  not  only  not 
resented  as  an  interference,  but 
kindly  received,  and  even  publicly 
requested  by  the  executive  com- 
mittees. 

But  even  when  the  one  subject 
of  hospitals  has  been  selected  as  a 
speciality  for  investigation,  we  are 
met  by  such  a variety  of  interesting 
questions,  apart  from  that  of  the 
mere  cure  of  the  sick,  that  here 


again  we  are  forced  to  choose  which 
we  shall  give  our  attention  to  ac- 
cording to  the  bent  of  our  natural 
tastes.  For  instance,  some  persons 
are  only  interested  in  details  of  the 
construction  of  the  buildings,  others 
in  the  treatment  and  care  of  the 
sick  ; others  study  the  many  points 
which  in  time  of  war  belong  to  the 
ambulance  problem;  others  work 
out  the  numberless  general  sanitary 
experiments  in  ventilation,  drainage, 
water  supply,  and  heating;  while 
the  less  ambitious  Samaritans  are 
earnest  in  endeavours  to  console 
and  comfort  the  troubled  and  rest- 
less minds  of  the  patients,  and  pro- 
vide light  and  useful  occupations 
for  the  convalescents.  Others  again 
devote  their  energies  to  that  most 
troublesome  and  much  abused 
branch  of  the  hospitals  known  as 
the  out-patient  department,  while 
others  see  that  there  are  means 
provided  for  convalescents  to  reach 
those  most  useful  and  important 
adjuncts  of  a hospital  the  con- 
valescent homes  or  hospitals.  On 
the  last  topic  we  hope  at  some 
future  time  to  lay  before  the  public 
the  present  state  of  accommodation, 
and  show  how  important  a vrork 
this  class  of  institutions  performs 
in  the  cure  of  the  sick,  and  in 
making  room  in  the  general  hos- 
pitals for  fresh  sufferers  to  take 
the  place  of  those  partially  cured. 
Suffice  it  to  say  at  present  that 
this  branch  of  charity  will  not  be 
complete  until  every  general  hos- 
pital has  its  own  convalescent  home, 
which  is  far  from  being  the  case  at 
present. 

The  special  branch  of  hygiene 
with  which  we  shall  occupy  our- 
selves now  is  that  of  the  air  and 
ventilation  of  hospitals,  of  which 
the  interest  and  importance  will 
readily  suggest  themselves  to  the 
general  reader.  Our  object  is  not 
so  much  to  give  the  details  of  all 
the  numerous  and  scientific  systems 
of  ventilation  designed  for  hospitals, 
which  indeed  would  require  several 
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volumes  copiously  illustrated,  as, 
by  setting  forth  the  general  facts  - 
and  points  of  the  subject,  to  in- 
duce subscribers  to  hospitals  to  give 
their  attention  in  an  understanding 
way  to  the  state  of  the  air  in  hos- 
pital wards,  and  the  measures  adopted 
by  the  hospital  authorities  to  ensure 
its  purity. 

In  general  terms  it  may  be  stated 
that,  in  the  large  City  hospitals, 
the  ventilation  and  arrangements 
to  ensure  freedom  from  bad  air  and 
abundance  of  good  air  in  the  wards 
leave  much  to  be  desired,  and  do 
not  in  all  cases  keep  pace  with  the 
efforts  and  expenditure  for  im- 
provement in  other  directions. 
This  may  partly  be  ascribed  to  the 
fact  that  hospitals  have  heretofore 
not  been  considered  so  much  the 
homes  of  the  sick  as  the  schools 
for  medical  students. 

We  admit  that  in  the  newer  hos- 
pitals all  has  been  done  in  a general 
way  for  ventilation  that  architects 
can  suggest ; but  architects  often 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  mass  of 
the  occupants  of  a hospital  are  sick 
persons,  kept  there  day  and  night 
for  a long  time,  and  that,  conse- 
quently, the  system  of  ventilation 
must  be  different  from  what  is 
needed  in  churches,  concert-halls, 
school-houses,  and  other  public 
buildings,  where  the  occupants  are 
all  in  good  health,  and  in  the  build- 
ing for  a short  time  only.  Besides, 
it  is  one  thing,  with  unlimited 
funds  and  ample  space,  to  construct 
an  entirely  new  hospital  with  all 
the  appliances  which  past  expe- 
rience and  modern  knowledge  can 
suggest,  and  a very  different  mat- 
ter to  take  an  ancient  institution, 
and  old  buildings  in  a crowded  part 
of  a city,  greatly  deficient  in  funds, 
and  managed  on  conservative  prin- 
ciples, and  transform  it  into  a well- 
ventilated,  health-giving  building. 
It  is  rather  in  regard  to  the  latter 
state  of  things  that  the  present 
suggestions  are  offered  than  as  add- 
ing anything  to  the  present  theories 
of  ventilating  new  hospitals. 

VOL.  XII. — NO.  LXXI.  NEW  SERIES. 


The  general  subject  of  ventila- 
tion has  of  late  become  what  may 
be  called  fashionable,  and  we  are 
less  inclined  than  formerly  to  trust 
ourselves  blindly  and  uncomplain- 
ingly to  the  hands  of  architects 
wedded  to  certain  styles  of  building 
favourable  for  almost  every  other 
purpose  but  that  of  health.  Public 
buildings  for  meeting  and  speaking 
received  the  first  attention  in  the 
way  of  sanitary  improvement,  pro- 
bably because  they  were  the  easiest 
to  obtain  funds  for,  and  also  the 
most  lucrative  when  built ; whereas 
most  hospitals  have  to  obtain  their 
funds  by  hard  begging,  and  are 
thrust  aside  by  the  public  as  dis- 
agreeable necessities,  whose  wants 
concern  only  their  inmates  and  the 
physicians. 

Dr.  Guy  (pp.  134-13  5)  gives  an 
amusing  and  interesting  picture  of 
the  early  attempts  at  ventilation  in 
the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury— about  1723 — the  House  of 
Commons  being  selected  for  the 
first  experiment.  The  navy  was 
then  taken  in  hand;  but  the  old 
martinets  and  red-tape  proved  too 
strong  for  sanitary  science,  and  to 
this  day  the  old  windsail  is  retained 
as  a ventilator,  and  sailors  are 
allowed  to  sleep  in  the  most  un- 
healthy way  possible.  Prisons  at 
that  time  equally  resisted  all  at- 
tempts at  reform  in  ventilation,  in 
spite  of  the  lesson  from  gaol  fever 
in  1750. 

But  publicity  was'secured,  and  ventilators 
and  schemes  of  ventilation  came  into 
fashion,  so  that,  when  the  managers  of 
public  institutions  found  their  buildings  of- 
fensive and  deemed  them  dangerous,  there 
were  always  ingenious  persons  to  assist 
them  in  the  work  of  improvement.  Hence 
it  happened  that,  in  1784,  St.  Thomas’s 
Hospital  was  ventilated  by  a Mr.  White- 
hurst of  Derby. 

This  is  probably  the  first  attempt 
at  hospital  ventilation  ; and  though 
Dr.  Guy  speaks  of  ventilation  as 
coming  into  fashion  then,  yet  very 
little  can  have  been  done  in  the  last 
century,  judging  by  the  lamentable 
deficiency  of  it  existing  at  the 
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present  time  not  only  in  onr  hos- 
pitals, public  halls,  churches,  and 
schools,  but  even  in  our  private 
houses. 

With  the  exception  of  a few 
richly  endowed  institutions  handed 
down  to  us  from  past  generations, 
hospitals  are  generally  so  much  in 
arrears  with  their  funds  that  they 
have  no  money  to  bestow  on  any- 
thin gbeyond  the  pressing'necessities 
of  the  patients,  and  the  sanitary 
improvements,  if  any  are  attempted, 
have  to  be  of  such  an  economical 
and  patchwork  character  that  they 
are  seldom  of  much  perceptible  use. 
It  is  therefore  only  just  to  say  that 
the  want  of  proper  ventilation  in 
our  hospitals  arises  often  rather 
from  this  want  of  means  than  from 
any  intentional  neglect  on  the  part 
of  the  managers  or  ignorance  of 
the  existing  defect.  It  is  not  until 
the  unprofessional, money-providing 
public  is  made  aware  of  the  press- 
ing need,  and  can  be  induced  to 
take  an  active  and  intelligent  in- 
terest in  the  care  of  their  sick,  that  a 
better  state  of  things  will  come 
about.  The  public  must  be  made 
aware  that  what  might  possibly 
have  been  sufficient  breathing  ac- 
commodation when  the  old  institu- 
tions were  originally  constructed 
is  totally  inadequate  now,  under 
the  greatly  diminished  amount  of 
open  land  around  the  buildings,  and 
the  greatly  increased  pressure  of 
work  thrown  upon  them,  partly  by 
the  natural  increase  of  population, 
and  partly  by  the  additional  num- 
ber of  accidents  to  life  and  limb 
consequent  on  modern  mechanical 
employments,  and  the  increased 
amount  and  dangerous  systems  of 
modern  locomotion. 

Formerly  it  w^s  thought,  as  in- 
deed it  is  by  many  at  the  present 
day,  that  in  any  building,  if  there 
were  only  passages,  doors,  and  win- 
dows enough,  it  was  very  easy  to 
change  the  air  of  a room.  This  we 
shall  try  to  show  is  not  necessarily 
the  case,  though  they  are  the  means 


generally  relied  upon  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

There  are  several  difficulties  in- 
cident to  the  ventilation  of  hospi- 
tals which  would  not  occur  in  other 
public  buildings ; for  while  churches, 
halls,  and  schools  are  built  to  con- 
tain persons  as  closely  packed  as 
possible,  in  most  cases  on  one  floor 
only,  leaving  the  whole  ceiling  and 
roof  for  ventilating  purposes,  in  the 
hospitals  the  aim  is  to  give  each 
occupant  as  much  room  as  possible 
when  stretched  out  at  full  length  in 
bed.  Several  floors  of  such  tenants 
require  a complicated  system  of 
lighting,  heating,  and  ventilating 
to  avoid  disagreeable  consequences, 
especially  when,  at  the  same  time, 
provision  must  be  made  for  cooking, 
washing,  and  the  other  various  re- 
quirements of  ordinary  family  life. 
In  fact,  the  hospital  is  nothing 
more  than  a large  hotel  whose  cus- 
tomers are  non-paying  invalids ; and 
we  know  that  there  is  nothing 
harder  than  to  build  a well-lighted, 
convenient,  and  well-ventilated 
hotel.  How  much  more  so,  then, 
to  arrange  a hospital. 

To  economise  room  as  much  as 
possible  in  hospitals,  the  system  of 
long  corridors  or  passages  connect- 
ing the  wards  has  to  be  adopted, 
or  else  small  passages  and  long 
narrow  wards.  Either  of  these 
plans  is  bad,  because  any  room, 
hall,  or  passage  having  the  propor- 
tions of  a pipe  or  tube  tends  to  draw 
the  air  which  is  at  one  end  to  the 
other.  In  other  words,  it  causes  a 
constant  draught,  and  a draught  in 
a hospital  is  a very  serious  matter,  as 
we  shall  show. 

In  a hospital  the  air  is  never  very 
good  under  the  best  of  circum- 
stances, but,  on  the  contrary,  owing 
to  severe  medical  and  surgical  cases, 
often  dangerous  to  health  and  life. 
If  this  air,  then,  is  set  in  motion  by 
draughts,  it  is  wafted  across  rows  of 
beds,  leaving  behind  it  its  noxious 
influences  and  gathering  up  in  its 
onward  course  fresh  poison  from 
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wounds  and  fevers,  lurking  in 
holes  and  corners,  impregnating 
everything  woollen  and  even  walls 
on  its  way,  and,  before  it  leaves 
the  building,  generally  manages 
materially  to  hasten  the  exit  of  one 
or  more  suffering  souls  from  the 
world.  As  regards  the  impregnation 
of  walls,  Wilson  states  (p.  55)  that 
as  much  as  46  per  cent,  of  organic 
matter  has  been  taken  from  the 
walls  of  a hospital  ward  in  Paris. 
In  addition  to  the  bad  air  arising 
from  the  medical  and  surgical  cases, 
there  is  the  effect,  always  present  in 
rooms  occupied  by  numbers  of  per- 
sons, of  the  carbonic  acid  and  watery 
vapour  thrown  off  by  the  respiration, 
and,  if  not  removed,  or  if  trans- 
ported about  by  the  draughts, 
breathed  over  again  by  the  patients. 

Then,  too,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  a hospital  contains  a goodly 
number  of  well  persons  engaged  in 
the  management  of  the  institution 
and  the  care  of  the  sick,  and,  unless 
great  care  is  exercised,  the  bad  air 
from  the  wards  comes  into  the 
rooms  reserved  for  the  officers  and 
attendants,  not  only  by  the  doors 
and  passages,  but  even,  in  warm 
weather,  by  the  windows,  after  its 
exit  from  the  windows  of  the  wards. 
This  mixture  of  well  and  sick  per- 
sons must  never  be  lost  sight  of  in 
the  ventilating  and  arrangement  of 
a hospital. 

It  would  be  almost  impossible  to 
write  anything  on  the  subject  of 
hospitals  and  the  care  of  the  sick 
without  quoting  from  Miss  Night- 
ingale, the  queen  of  nurses  and  the 
pioneer  in  hospital  sanitary  im- 
provement. It  would  be  difficult 
to  find  a more  perfect  and  com- 
prehensive definition  of  the  word 
ventilation  than  her  Notes  on  Nurs- 
ing afford  (pp.  11,  12,  17).  ‘To 
keep  the  air  one  breathes  as  pure  as 
the  external  air  without  chilling 
them.’  She  calls  this  the  first 
ccmon  of  nursing,  the  first  and  last 
thing  upon  which  a nurse’s  atten- 
tion must  be  fixed,  the  first  essential 


to  a patient,  without  which  all  the 
rest  you  can  do  for  him  is  as  no- 
thing. She  goes  on  to  say  : 

With  a proper  supply  of  windows,  and  a 
proper  supply  of  fuel  in  open  fire-places, 
fresh  air  may  safely  be  secured  as  long  as 
your  patient  or  patients  are  in  bed.  Never 
be  afraid  of  open  windows  then.  People 
don’t  catch  cold  in  bed.  That  they  do  so  is 
a popular  fallacy.  With  proper  bed-clothes, 
and  hot  bottles  if  necessary,  you  can  always 
keep  a patient  warm  in  bed  and  well  ven- 
tilate him  at  the  same  time.  A slightly 
open  window  most  nights  of  the  year  can 
never  hurt  anyone.  In  great  cities  night 
air  is  often  the  best  and  purest  air  to  be 
had  in  the  twenty-four  hours. 

Though  these  expressions  have 
long  been  familiar  to  us,  and  fully 
coincide  with  our  own  views,  yet 
we  feel  confirmed  in  them  by  find- 
ing them  quoted  in  an  excellent 
and  practical  book  lately  published, 
entitled  Handbook  for  Hospital 
Sisters , by  Florence  S.  Lees,  who, 
in  addition  to  a thorough  English 
training,  has  had  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  prolonged  study  and 
experience  in  the  Continental  hos- 
pitals, and  in  the  Prussian  am- 
bulances during  the  late  French 
and  Prussian  war.  She  says 
(p.  172); 

Ventilation  is  so  important  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  sister  of  a ward  personally  to 
see  that  some  of  the  windows  are  always 
open  for  about  an  inch  at  the  top,  and  that 
the  ventilators,  if  there  are  any,  are  used. 
She  should  never  be  satisfied  as  to  the 
freshness  of  the  atmosphere  unless  she 
can  feel  the  air  gently  moving  over  her 
face  when  she  is  still.  A fire  in  the  room 
acts  as  a ventilator. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  only  fair 
to  quote  from  another  (Dr.  Inman, 
quoted  in  Drysdale  and  Hayward, 
p.  3),  who  says,  somewhat  in  op- 
position to  the  opinions  of  the  above 
two  practical  nurses  : 

There  may  be  differences  of  opinion 
amongst  those  who  observe  little,  but 
amongst  those  who  observe  much  the  belief 
is  entertained  that  warm  air  moderately 
impure  in  a closed  bedroom,  where  two  or 
more  are  sleeping,  is  less  noxious  to  the 
invalid  and  those  whose  health  is  shaky 
than  is  cold  air  and  absolute  purity.  The 
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purity  does  not  counterbalance  the  effect  of 
the  chill. 

Dr.  Wilson  talres  a view  some- 
what between  these  two  when  he 
says  (p.  77) : 

As  the  air  contained  in  an  inhabited 
room  cannot  under  the  most  favourable 
circumstances  be  maintained  in  as  pure  a 
condition  as  the  external  air,  the  object  of 
ventilation  is  to  reduce  the  impurities  of 
respiration  to  such  an  extent  that  continued 
inhalation  of  them  will  not  be  detrimental 
to  health.  While  this  can  only  be  effected 
by  a constant  supply  of  fresh  air,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  quantity  required  very  much 
depends  on  the  amount  of  impurities  which 
may  be  allowed  to  accumulate  in  respired 
air  without  proving  injurious,  or  the  maxi- 
mum impurity  consistent  with  the  main- 
tenance of  perfect  health. 

The  importance  of  good  ventila- 
tion for  hospitals,  though  known  in 
a general  way,  as  we  began  by 
saying,  yet  may  not  be  so  properly 
appreciated  as  it  merits  in  the  sense 
of  a real  curative  agent  for  some  of 
the  evils  which  at  present  afflict 
many  of  our  hospitals.  The  want 
of  it  is  the  real  cause  of  much  of 
the  mortality  which  the  returns  of 
these  institutions  show.  Therefore, 
to  illustrate  and  support  this  view 
of  the  question,  we  shall  quote,  not 
from  the  numerous  treatises  on 
ventilation  by  engineers  and  archi- 
tects, but  exclusively  from  the 
writings  of  active  physicians  and 
surgeons  who  have  daily  experience 
and  absolute  proof  of  the  facts  and 
theories  which  they  give. 

The  most  interesting  and  striking 
view  of  the  evil  effects  of  want  of 
ventilation  on  hospital  health  and 
mortality  is  to  be  found  in  a recent 
publication  by  Mr.  Erichsen,  one  of 
our  most  prominent  and  successful 
surgeons.  He  says  (p.  3)  : 

There  is  probably  no  collateral  branch  of 
knowledge  that  has  a closer  or  more  direct 
bearing  upon  the  improvement  of  surgical 
practice,  so  far  as  the  lessening  of  mortality 
after  operation  is  concerned,  than  hygiene  ; 
and,  if  I do  not  greatly  err,  it  is  in  this  direc- 
tion that  we  ought  to  look  for  some  of  the 
greatest  improvements  in  modern  surgery ; 
it  may  be  considered  in  its  application  to 
the  prevention  of  diseases  and  deformities 
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that  rendered  surgical  interference  neces- 
sary, and  in  its  influence  on  the  results  of 
such  interference  or  operation. 

The  title  of  Mr.  Erichsen’s  book, 
which  is  merely  a course  of  lectures 
delivered  at  University  College 
Hospital,  is  Hospitalism , which  the 
author  admits  (p.  35)  is  a word 
objected  to  by  some  surgeons,  but, 
as  he  says  (p.  36) — 

by  4 hospitalism  ’ is  not  meant  any  one 
kind  of  disease  that  is  peculiar  to,  that 
specially  or  only  occurs  in,  hospitals,  and 
that  never  occurs,  under  any  combination 
of  circumstances,  out  of  such  institutions. 
By  it  is  meant  a general  morbid  condition 
of  the  building,  or  of  its  atmosphere,  produc- 
tive of  disease,  that  for  the  reasons  men- 
tioned is  more  rife  in  hospitals  than  else- 
where. By  4 hospitalism  ’ I mean,  then,  a 
septic  (from  a Greek  word  signifying  to 
'putrefy)  influence  capable  of  affecting  a 
wound,  or  of  affecting  the  constitution  in- 
juriously. This  septic  influence  — this 
miasma  or  poison,  if  you  will — commonly 
exists  to  a greater  or  less  extent  in  all  hos- 
pitals. It  may  be  kept  in  check,  even 
remain  in  abeyance,  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances by  close  attention  to  hygienic 
measures,  but  will  develop  itself  in  pro- 
portion as  they  are  relaxed,  and  it  may  at 
any  time,  at  any  season  of  the  year,  and 
under  any  circumstances,  acquire  extreme 
virulence,  if  the  crowding  together  of  the 
operated  or  injured  having  suppurating 
wounds  be  excessive — if,  in  point  of  fact, 
under  such  circumstances,  one  of  two  con- 
ditions be  established:  either  that  the 
cubic  space  of  air  for  each  patient  be 
brought  below  a certain  amount,  or  if  ven- 
tilation be  neglected,  whatever  that  cubic 
space  may  be.  And  when  once  a hospital 
has  become  thoroughly  impregnated  by 
these  influences  for  a length  of  time,  no 
hygienic  measures  can  restore  it  to  purity 
and  safety.  This  is  (p.  94)  what  has  hap- 
pened at  the  Lincoln  County  Hospital, 
which  the  governors  have  most  nobly  de- 
cided on  demolishing  and  reconstructing  at 
a vast  cost. 

As  regards  the  mortality  in  the 
surgical  wards  of  hospitals,  he  says 
(p.  26)  : 

Statistics  prove  incontestably  that  the 
average  mortality  after  amputations,  in 
general  hospitals  in  this  country,  taken 
as  a whole,  is  from  35  to  40  per  cent., 
whilst  the  available  Continental  returns 
show  a much  higher  rate.  I also  pointed 
out  the  important  fact  that  there  has  been 
no  diminution  in  this  rate  of  mortality 
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during  the  last  thirty-five  years ; that  it  is,  in 
fact,  higher  than  that  furnished  by  statis- 
tics then  published. 

Then,  as  to  the  causes  which  help 
to  produce  such  a result,  he  says 
(p.  27)  : 

Undoubtedly  shock  and  septic  diseases 
are  the  two  principal  causes  that  determine 
death  after  the  greater  operations,  and  the 
greater  portion  of  body  or  of  diseased 
structure  removed  the  more  severe  the 
shock  felt,  and  the  influence  of  septic 
disease  becomes  more  apparent. 

There  are  (p.  70)  four  of  these  septic 
diseases  universally  recognised  by  sur- 
geons — hospital  gangrene,  septicaemia, 
pyaemia,  and  erysipelas. 

By  far  (p.  33)  the  most  important  of  all 
the  causes  of  death  after  operations  in  hos- 
pitals is,  undoubtedly,  that  exercised  by 
the  development  of  septic  disease.  Out  of 
a grand  total  of  239  deaths  occurring  in 
four  metropolitan  hospitals,  I find  that  86 
died  from  pyaemia  alone,  without  including 
other  septic  diseases  and  secondary  septic 
visceral  diseases,  there  being  nearly  four 
times  as  many  deaths  from  pyaemia  as  from 
shock. 

The  primary  origin  of  these  dis- 
eases is  still  a matter  of  much  con- 
troversy, but 

that  the  septic  poison  (p.  60),  which, 
when  once  generated,  impregnates  a wound, 
and  thus  gives  rise  to  hospital  gangrene, 
pyaemia,  or  erysipelas,  is  capable  of  trans- 
mission through  the  medium  of  the  atmo- 
sphere is  undoubted.  The  results  of  the 
most  extended  and  recent  observations  in 
the  development  of  this  scourge  of  hos- 
pitals in  actual  warfare,  which  have  of  late 
years  been  numerous,  have  left  no  doubt 
whatever  in  the  minds  of  military  surgeons 
that  ‘ overcrowding  ’ is  the  direct  occasion- 
ing cause  of  the  whole  class  of  surgical 
septic  diseases.  But  the  word  ‘ overcrowd- 
ing ’ requires  explanation,  for  by  it  is  not 
meant  the  mere  heaping  together  of  sick 
and  wounded  in  one  ward  or  building,  to 
an  extent  beyond  what  it  is  intended  to 
hold,  or  only  limited  by  its  size,  but  by 
* overcrowding’  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is 
here  used  as  the  cause  of  the  generation  of 
the  septic  poison  is  meant  the  accumula- 
tion within  one  ward,  or  under  one  roof,  of 
a greater  number  of  patients  than  is  com- 
patible with  such  a degree  of  purity  of  air 
as  to  render  the  septic  poison  incapable  of 
development ; or,  if  generated,  of  propaga- 
tion of  it. 

It  would,  in  fact,  appear  that  the  air  of 
a ward  is  capable  of  oxidising,  destroying, 
or  absorbing  a certain  amount  of  morbid 


emanations  from  the  contained  patients ; 
but  if  these  emanations  be  developed  too 
rapidly,  or  too  abundantly,  the  air  becomes 
overcharged  writh  septic  matter,  and  then 
all  the  ill  effects  of  ‘ overcrowding  ’ at  once 
develop  themselves.  The  contamination 
of  the  air  of  a ward  may  thus  take  place, 
even  though  the  actual  number  of  patients 
lying  in  it  be  below  what  it  is  constructed 
to  hold,  as  readily  as  by  the  introduction 
of  one  single  patient  beyond  the  number 
that  the  ward  is  calculated  to  hold  with 
safety.  There  is  no  evidence  that  an  ac- 
cumulation of  unwounded  patients  to  any 
extent  can  develop  hospital  gangrene  or 
pjsemia,  whatever  other  diseases  may  thus 
be  generated. 

Thus,  then  (p.  62),  it  is  the  nature  of  the 
cases,  and  not  their  number  merely,  that 
constitutes  the  danger  of  the  development 
of  surgical  septic  disease  by  so-called  over- 
crowding; and  doubtless  epidemic  influences 
favour  the  development  of  those  septic  out- 
breaks that  are  thus  directly  produced. 

The  observations  (p.  63)  of  Dr.  Hewson, 
of  Philadelphia,  point  to  the  winter  months 
as  those  in  which  pyaemia  is  most  rife, 
which  has  long  been  in  accordance  with  my 
own  experience  at  University  College  Hos- 
pital, where  we  have  always  suffered  much 
from  septic  disease  in  the  surgical  wards 
during  the  winter  and  early  spring  months. 
This  often  appears  to  be  owing,  however, 
less  to  the  direct  influence  of  season  of 
year,  than  to  its  indirect  effect  in  prevent- 
ing ventilation,  it  being  difficult  in  wet  or 
cold  weather  to  'get  the  nurses  or  patients 
to  submit  to  having  the  windows  opened, 
so  as  to  allow  an  influx  of  fresh  air  in  a 
constant  current,  and  to  prevent  the  ward 
from  being  ventilated  wholly  by  air  drawn 
from  the  hospital  corridors.  The  air  supply 
that  is  thus  admitted  is,  therefore,  as  is 
usual  in  hospitals,  already  in  a state  of 
contamination,  and  liable  to  generate  dis- 
ease. 

Now  Mr.  Erichsen  proceeds  to 
explain  that  the  reason  the  hospital 
air  is  such  a cause  of  development 
of  septic  disease  is  that,  as  Professor 
Tyndall  has  shown,  the  atmosphere 
under  all  circumstances  contains 
floating  particles  of  organic  matter 
which  under  a beam  of  electric 
light  cause  the  air  to  appear  rather 
as  a semi- solid  than  as  a gas ; 
that  this  dust  is  being  constantly 
churned  in  our  lungs,  and  the 
wonder  is  that  it  is  not  more  deadly 
to  man  than  it  really  is.  This 
organic  matter  is  never  absent 
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either  from  city,  country,  or  sea 
air,  and  is  the  result  in  all  cases 
of  vegetable  or  animal  emanations, 
necessarily  varying  in  its  com- 
position according  to  the  source 
from  whence  it  is  derived.  Dr. 
Parkes,  on  Practical  Hygiene,  is 
quoted  as  saying  that  when  he  exa- 
mined the  air  of  various  barracks 
and  hospitals  he  detected  large 
quantities  of  epithelium  from  the 
skin,  and  perhaps  the  mouth ; and 
also  that  the  air  of  a sick  ward, 
containing,  as  it  does,  an  immense 
quantity  of  organic  matter,  is  well 
known  to  be  most  injurious.  At  a 
certain  point  of  impurity  erysipelas 
and  hospital  gangrene  appear.  The 
occurrence  of  either  disease  is  a 
condemnation  of  the  sanitary  con- 
dition of  a ward.  These  septic 
diseases  are  also  often  carried  by 
dirty  sponges  and  dressings,  as 
well  as  by  the  atmosphere  con- 
taining putrefying  organic  particles. 
Hence  the  great  effect  of  free  ven- 
tilation in  military,  ophthalmic,  and 
hospital  gangrene. 

Dr.  Billroth,  he  says,  entirely 
agrees  in  the  miasmatic  origin  of 
pyaemia,  if  by  this  is  meant  the 
diffusion  of  organic  particles  which 
in  badly  ventilated  sick  rooms  are 
suspended  in  the  air  or  adhere  to 
the  walls,  bedclothes,  dressings,  &c. 
Other  authority  from  Dr.  Farr  and 
Dr.  Sympson  is  given  to  the  same 
effect,  all  proving  that  there  are  in 
the  atmosphere  large  quantities  of 
suspended  organic  matter,  animal 
debris,  and  exfoliations,  with  other 
organic  particles  capable,  under 
favourable  circumstances,  of  gene- 
rating septic  disease. 

The  exposure  (p.  69)  of  a wounded 
patient  to  an  atmosphere  rendered 
organically  foul  by  overcrowding 
will  dispose  to  septic  disease  by 
depressing  the  vital  powers;  and 
the  absorption  of  the  impurities 
through  the  lungs  will  render  him 
more  susceptible  to  local  contami- 
nation of  the  wound  by  its  effect 
on  those  tissues  of  the  skin  which 


serve  as  a barrier  in  the  veins 
against  the  absorption  of  putrescent 
matters  into  the  system.  Exposure 
(p.  70)  to  a polluted  atmosphere 
containing  large  quantities  of  or- 
ganic matter  in  suspension  likewise 
acts  injuriously  by  preventing  the 
skin  and  lungs  from  throwing  off 
matters  which,  if  retained  in  the 
system,  would  interfere  with  free 
transpiration. 

We  will  not  give  in  detail  the 
author’s  interesting  account  of 
the  symptoms  of  the  various 
septic  diseases  which  arise  in 
hospitals  from  overcrowding,  and 
which,  by  the  nature  of  the  cases 
they  occur  in,  occasion  the  pesti- 
lential state  of  the  atmosphere  in 
the  wards.  Observation  shows 
(p.  84)  that  these  results  will 
almost  surely  occur  when  the  num- 
ber of  suppurating  wounds  exceeds 
one-half  the  number  of  patients 
which  the  ward  is  constructed  to 
hold,  and  also  that,  when  once 
septic  disease  is  so  started,  it  will 
spread  by  contact  or  infection  of  air. 

As  regards  the  conditions  that 
chiefly  influence  the  rate  of  mor- 
tality in  hospitals,  we  find  (p.  87), 
in  the  first  place,  mere  size  of  hos- 
pitals cannot  be  considered  as  the 
sole  cause  of  the  differences  in 
mortality  or  health  of  hospitals, 
though  there  is  twice  as  much 
mortality  in  the  large  hospitals  in 
the  large  towns  as  in  the  small 
hospitals  in  the  small  towns. 
Neither  can  the  amount  of  surgical 
work  done  in  hospitals  necessarily 
make  a great  difference  in  the 
relative  mortality,  for  we  find  that 
in  some  instances  the  least  mor- 
tality exists  in  those  hospitals- 
where  the  greatest  number  of  sur- 
gical operations  are  performed. 
But  it  is  rather  to  the  construction 
and  hygiene  of  hospitals  that  we 
must  look  for  the  causes  and  remedy 
of  mortality  (p.  91) — that  is,  better 
ventilating  construction,  for  by 
ventilation  we  understand  all  that 
changes  the  air  of  a building. 
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Most  of  the  unendowed  hospitals 
containing  from  one  to  four  hun- 
dred beds  are  constructed  very 
nearly  on  one  conventional  plan. 
The  basement  is  devoted  to  kitchen, 
sculleries,  coal-sheds,  and  the  other 
household  departments  ; and,  in  ad- 
dition, generally  have  a dead-house, 
dissecting-room,  dispensary,  and 
out-patient  department  on  the  same 
floor,  more  or  less  connected  by  one 
corridor.  On  the  next  floor  are 
probably  the  house-surgeon’s  rooms, 
the  reception  rooms  for  sudden 
medical  and  surgical  cases,  and, 
perhaps,  a surgical  and  medical 
ward  or  two;  these  likewise  con- 
nected by  corridors,  and  communi- 
cating with  the  corridor  of  the 
floor  below  by  a staircase,  and 
often  also  by  a lift.  Above  this 
will  be  probably  at  least  two  more 
floors  occupied  with  medical  and 
surgical  wards,  and  the  erysipelas 
ward  at  the  top  of  the  house.  But 
in  all  cases  there  is  the  same  in- 
evitable staircase,  generally  at  each 
end  of  the  building,  acting  as  a 
medium  of  sound,  smell,  and  con- 
tagion. In  some  cases  the  best 
position  on  the  first  floor  is  occupied 
by  the  board-room,  treasurer,  and 
secretary’s  offices,  or  used  for  purely 
executive  purposes,  taking  up  the 
'space  which  ought  to  be  devoted  to 
the  care  of  the  sick,  which  we  take 
to  be  the  primary  object  of  the 
hospital,  besides  seriously  endan- 
gering the  health  of  the  persons 
who  have  to  occupy  these  quarters. 

Mr.  Erichsen  sums  up  four  prin- 
cipal causes  to  which  much  of  the 
mortality  from  bad  air  may  be 
attributed : i . The  effluvia  from 
kitchens,  cellars,  washing-places, 
dust-bins,  and  sculleries  on  the 
ground- floor,  instances  of  which 
are  cited  in  confirmation  (p.  99). 
This  he  proposes  to  remedy  by 
putting  all  such  offices  in  an  out- 
building. 2.  The  out-patient  de- 
partment being  under  the  general 
roof  of  the  hospital.  This  not 
merely  demoralizes  the  public,  oc- 


casions loss  and  injustice  to  medical 
practitioners,  wastes  and  embar- 
rasses the  funds  of  the  hospital, 
and  carries  disease  all  over  the 
building,  but,  being  generally  near 
the  entrance,  obstructs  the  pas- 
sage ways,  and  exposes  all  who 
come  in  and  go  out  to  dirt  and 
disease.  3.  The  proximity  of  the 
dead-house  and  post-mortem-room 
to  the  main  building,  with  which 
they  are  generally  connected  by  a 
corridor.  This  he  proposes  like- 
wise to  remedy  by  entirely  detach- 
ing these  premises,  and  not  allowing 
any  porters  or  officers  occupied  in 
them  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  patients.  Another  great  source 
of  danger  to  the  health  of  hospitals 
is  the  erysipelas  ward,  which  should 
be  entirely  separated  from  the  main 
building. 

Mr.  Erichsen  finally  gives  (p.  105) 
a few  suggestions  to  lessen  the  de- 
velopment, prevalence,  and  per- 
sistence of  septic  disease  in  a hospi- 
tal. They  are  seventeen  in  number, 
but  we  venture  to  condense  them 
into  one  continuous  series.  The 
surfaces  of  walls  should  be  rendered 
as  little  absorbent  as  possible  by 
parianising  or  other  processes,  and 
the  floors  should  be  either  painted 
or  made  of  some  material  which  can 
be  dry-rubbed  instead  of  washed. 
The  bedding  should  be  washed  and 
purified  frequently,  and  all  unneces- 
sary articles,  such  as  curtains  and 
carpets,  removed.  The  clothes 
which  patients  bring  with  them 
should  be  stored  out  of  the  way  in 
an  outbuilding,  and  the  patients 
should  be  furnished  with  washing 
suits  of  cotton  in  summer  and  flannel 
in  winter.  Nurses  should  be  com- 
pelled to  wear  dresses  which  could 
and  should  be  frequently  washed. 
There  should  be  an  abundance  of 
carbolised  water  in  the  wards  for 
washing,  and  no  sponges  ever 
allowed  except  in  the  operating- 
room,  where  they  should  be  fre- 
quently changed  and  soaked  in 
carbolic  acid.  No  personal  com- 
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munication  by  porters,  dressers,  or 
house-surgeons  between  the  dis- 
secting-room, dead-house  and  the 
wards.  The  separation  of  patients 
with  ulcerations  or  suppurating 
wounds,  either  in  outbuildings  or 
by  interposing  unwounded  patients, 
carefully  avoiding  having  more  than 
half  the  patients  in  a ward  with 
suppurating  wounds,  or  a third  if 
severe.  To  isolate  all  cases  of  sep- 
tic disease  instantly,  and  to  avoid 
overcrowding  at  all  times.  To  en- 
sure a current  of  external  air 
through  the  ward  by  night  as  well 
as  by  day,  and  to  close  each  ward 
once  a year  for  a month  while  it  is 
thoroughly  whitewashed,  cleansed, 
and  disinfected. 

Thus  closes  this  most  valuable  and 
interesting  work  of  Mr.  Erichsen, 
which  we  would  heartily  commend 
to  the  careful  study  of  all  hospital 
managers. 

Thus  far,  we  think,  we  have  satis- 
factorily proved  the  paramount  im- 
portance of  thorough  ventilating 
measures  and  plenty  of  fresh  air  in 
hospitals,  as  well  as  the  necessity  of 
excluding  bad  air  from  the  wards. 
We  also  consider  that  there  is  no 
question  that  a large  amount  of  the 
mortality  in  hospitals  is  traceable 
to  the  negligence  of  such  measures 
and  precautions.  It  now  remains 
to  suggest  the  practical  means  which 
can  be  resorted  to  in  old  hospitals  to 
ensure  such  ventilation  and  purity, 
and  diminish  this  mortality.  Even 
the  opponents  of  the  theory  of 
‘hospitalism’  admit  the  necessity 
of  some  reform.  Dr.  Wilson  says 
(p.  205)  : 

The  late  discussions  on  ‘hospitalism,’ 
though,  perhaps,  somewhat  one-sided  in 
giving  such  prominence  to  the  test  of  sur- 
gical results,  have  fully  established  the 
great  hygienic  advantages  which  small  cot- 
tage hospitals  possess  oyer  large  palatial 
buildings  that  have  hitherto  found  favour 
with  the  profession.  It  is  further  generally 
admitted  that,  when  large  hospitals  are  ren- 
dered necessary,  they  should  approximate 
as  much  as  possible  to  the  sanitary  condi- 
tions which  can  only  be  ensured  by  small 


detached  buildings.  The  application  of 
this  system  has  resulted  in  the  construction 
of  hospitals  on  the  pavilion  system — a sys- 
tem which  accommodates  itself  to  almost 
any  site  and  to  any  number  of  patients. 

To  this  remark,  that  the  pavilion 
system  adapts  itself  to  any  site,  we 
must  add  the  proviso  that  the  site 
should  be  large  enough  ; for  un- 
questionably in  city  hospitals  the 
great  difficulty  to  contend  against, 
after  the  want  of  money,  is  the 
want  of  land ; for,  even  where  there 
exists  unoccupied  ground,  the  ex- 
cessive price  of  it  acts  as  a 
preventive  to  its  being  used. 
And  in  this  connection  we  would 
protest  against  the  whole  system  of 
supporting  hospitals  purely  by  vo- 
luntary contributions  without  any 
assistance  from  the  patients  them- 
selves. There  is  no  question  that 
many,  not  only  of  the  out-patients, 
but  also  of  the  in-patients,  could  per- 
fectly well  afford  to  pay  something 
for  their  medical  care  and  attend- 
ance, and  in  not  a few  cases  would 
be  thankful  to  procure  the  advan- 
tages of  a private  room  even  at  a 
much  higher  rate  than  need  be 
charged  for  a bed  in  the  large 
wards.  Such  a system,  to  our  own 
knowledge,  works  perfectly  well 
where  it  has  been  tried. 

As  it  is  not  possible  in  all  cases 
to  destroy  or  remove  hospitals  and 
erect  new  ones  in  their  place,  as 
was  done  in  the  case  of  St.  Thomas’s, 
it  is  desirable  to  see  by  what  means 
the  old  hospitals  may  be  made  more 
healthy.  Some  suggestions  we  have 
already  quoted  to  that  effect,  but 
without  any  special  reference  to 
alterations.  One  of  the  first  efforts 
should  be  to  separate  the  offices  for 
the  financial  and  business  interests 
of  the  hospital  from  the  hospital 
proper.  There  is  no  sort  of  occa- 
sion for  their  being  under  the  same 
roof,  exposed  to  all  the  bad  air,  and 
occupying  space  which  might  much 
more  profitably  be  devoted  to  the  use 
of  the  patients. 

The  dead-house,  post-mortem- 
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room,  and  dissecting-room  should 
either  be  at  the  top  of  the  building, 
where  the  odours  could  be  easily 
conducted  off  above  the  chimneys, 
or,  if  they  are  in  a separate  out- 
building, should  communicate  with 
a large  chimney  as  high  as  the  main 
building,  which  would  both  act  as 
a ventilating  shaft  for  the  foul  air 
and  as  a chimney  and  ventilator 
for  the  kitchens,  washrooms,  and 
outer  wards  devoted  to  suppurating 
wounds  and  erysipelas  cases,  as 
suggested  by  Mr.  Erichsen.  We 
have  seen  this  method  tried  with 
perfect  success  in  an  old  institution 
which  now  exhibits  the  lowest  re- 
corded mortality  rates. 

The  question  of  out-patients  has 
been  entrusted  to  special  committees, 
who  will  doubtless  arrive  at  some 
means  of  settling  it ; but  we  are  in- 
clined to  think  that  the  whole 
business  should  be  turned  over  to 
dispensaries  supported  either  by 
private  subscriptions,  by  parish 
funds,  or  by  a co-operative  system 
of  the  poor  of  each  parish,  by  which 
a small  weekly  or  monthly  contri- 
bution would  entitle  the  payer  to 
medical  attendance  when  ill,  and 
the  physicians  would  be  paid  some- 
thing for  their  actual  services.  At 
any  rate,  hospitals  should  not  be 
burdened  with  this  dangerous,  ex- 
pensive, and  thankless  work. 

A curious  fact  is  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Erichsen  (p.  103),  which,  it 
would  appear,  limits  the  amount 
of  alteration  to  which  all  hospitals 
may  be  subjected — namely,  that 
newly  built  additions  to  old  hospitals 
are  often  more  unhealthy  than  the 
original  buildings,  which  may  possi- 
bly be  owing  to  the  absorbing  capa- 
city for  septic  disease  of  new  build- 
ing materials.  As  regards  the  ma- 
terial for  the  walls  of  wards,  which 
is  being  constantly  experimented 
upon,  we  would  suggest  that,  in 
place  of  parianising,  which  is  a 
very  expensive  process,  glazed  tiles, 
such  as  we  see  frequently  in  halls 
and  in  butchers’  shops,  might  be 


used.  We  believe  there  has  been  a 
rather*  impracticable  plan  suggested 
of  lining  hospital  wards  with  glass 
throughout,  and  having  glass  parti- 
tions between  the  beds,  but  without 
all  this  certainly  the  upright  walls 
might  be  cased  with  that  material, 
leaving  the  ceilings  to  be  frequently 
whitewashed.  The  floors  should  be 
made  of  hard  wood,  closely  fitted. 
No  water  should  be  used  in  cleaning 
them,  as  it  always  produces  too  much 
dampness  ; but  after  the  superficial 
dust  has  been  removed  with  a soft 
broom,  they  should  be  rubbed 
thoroughly  and  hard  with  coarse 
flannel,  and  then  waxed  and  polished 
to  a moderate  degree  so  as  not  to  be 
too  slippery.  The  removal  of  the 
patients’  clothes  from  the  wards  is 
certainly  a vastly  important  ques- 
tion, which  too  often  is  neglected. 
In  some  cases  the  patients’  clothes 
are  put  in  chests  under  the  beds,  and 
in  others  tucked  away  under  the 
mattresses.  Miss  Lees,  in  her 
Handbook  for  Hospital  Sisters  (p.  8 1 ) , 
suggests  a clothes- stand  at  the  head 
of  each  bed  with  hooks  for  clothes 
and  soiled-linen  bag.  This,  however, 
besides  being  anything  but  pleasant 
to  look  at,  would  afford  just  so  much 
additional  foothold  for  septic  disease. 
We  much  prefer  a plan  mentioned 
in  the  same  book  as  being  used  in 
the  Radcliff  Infirmary,  of  clothes 
presses  and  drawers  in  the  corridors, 
numbered  according  to  the  beds  in 
the  wards.  This  institution  also 
uses  an  excellent  sofa  table,  the  seat 
forming  a locker  and  the  table  form- 
ing a back  to  the  seat  when  not  in 
use  as  a table.  In  foreign  hospitals 
it  is  the  custom  to  provide  nurses 
with  their  linen  as  well  as  their 
outer  dress,  and  require  it  to  be 
changed  twice  a week.  Sleeves  of 
washing  material  to  be  drawn  over 
the  other  sleeves  during  working 
hours,  with  properly  made  aprons, 
both  garments  to  be  laid  aside  when 
leaving  the  ward,  are  a great  safe- 
guard against  carrying  contagion.  In 
regard  to  bed  curtains  there  is  a 
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difference  of  opinion,  bnt  we  should 
certainly  imagine  that  plain  white 
curtains  of  some  washing  material 
capable  of  being  drawn  in  front  of 
the  patient’s  eyes  would  often  be  of 
the  greatest  comfort,  and  if  washed 
often,  not  productive  of  mischief. 
In  fact,  the  comfort  of  the  patients 
might  be  vastly  more  attended  to 
than  it  is,  and  would  in  many  cases, 
we  are  sure,  hasten  a patient’s  con- 
valescence. A convalescent  ward 
with  comfortable  chairs  and  sofas 
and  cheerful  pictures,  such  as  we 
have  seen  in  an  admirably  managed 
infirmary  in  Kent,  would  replace  in 
a great  measure  the  present  defi- 
ciency of  convalescent  homes.  Glass 
and  iron  winter  gardens  have  like- 
wise been  proposed  for  hospitals, 
which  certainly  would  be  excellent, 
if  space  and  funds  admitted  of  them. 

But  to  return  to  the  question  of 
the  impurity  of  the  air  in  the 
wards.  How  is  this  to  be  ascer- 
tained and  provided  against  ? Dr. 
Wilson  (p.  77)  says  : 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  the  amount 
of  carbonic  acid  in  air  vitiated  by  respiration 
is  a tolerably  reliable  index  to  the  other 
impurities,  and  hence  the  question  resolves 
itself  into  this : What  amount  of  carbonic 
acid  shall  be  accepted  as  the  standard  of 
permissible  maximum  impurity  ? I would 
say,  in  general,  that  when  the  carbonic  acid 
does  not  exceed  -8  per  1,000  volumes,  no 
tangible  injurious  effects  upon  the  health 
are  detected  ; and  assuming  6 as  the  stand- 
ard of  maximum  impurity,  the  next  ques- 
tion is,  how  much  fresh  air  must  be  supplied 
per  head  per  hour  in  order  that  the  respired 
air  shall  not  contain  impurities  in  excess  of 
this  standard  ? An  adult  man  on  the  aver- 
age exhales  '6  of  carbonic  acid  per  hour, 
and  taking  the  initial  carbonic  acid  con- 
tained in  the  atmosphere  at  the  normal 
ratio  of  *4  per  1,000  volumes,  the  quantity 
of  fresh  air  which  should  be  supplied  is 
found  by  calculation  to  amount  to  3,000 
cubic  feet  per  head  per  hour.  Then  an 
extra  allowance  must  be  made  for  gas 
burners,  each  of  which  destroys  the  oxygen 
of  about  24  cubic  feet  of  air  per  hour  (p. 
81),  besides  producing  about  6 cubic  feet 
of  carbonic  acid  and  other  deleterious  sub- 
stances. It  is  evident,  also,  that  the  sick 
require  a larger  supply  of  fresh  air  than 
the  healthy,  for  it  has  been  found  that  when 
as  much  as  3,500  to  3,700  cubic  feet  have 


been  delivered  per  patient  per  hour,  hos- 
pital wards  have  not  been  free  from  offensive 
smell. 

The  next  question  is,  what  is 
(p.  82)  the  minimum  amount  of 
cubic  space  through  which  the 
standard  amount  of  fresh  air  can  be 
passed  without  a perceptible  move- 
ment ? Professor  Petenkofer  has 
ascertained  by  experiment,  that  by 
means  of  the  best  mechanical  con- 
trivances of  artificial  ventilation,  the 
air  of  a chamber  of  424  cubic  feet 
can  be  renewed  six  times  per  hour, 
without  any  appreciable  air  current. 
Dr.  Parkes  maintains  that  a change 
of  air  four  or  three  times  per  hour 
is  all  that  can  be  borne  in  this 
country,  and  this  would  require  an 
initial  air  space  of  750  to  1,000 
cubic  feet.  The  smaller  the  space 
to  be  ventilated,  the  greater  is  the 
difficulty  of  ventilating  it  without  a 
current.  With  ordinary  means  of 
ventilation,  both  Dr.  Parkes  and 
Dr.  de  Chaumont  maintain  that  the 
cubic  space  for  a healthy  adult 
ought  at  least  to  be  1,000  cubic 
feet.  This  is  far  above  the  ordinary 
allowance,  especially  in  the  dwell- 
ings of  the  poor. 

In  the  ventilation  of  hospitals 
three  conditions  enter : 1 . The 
number  of  patients  in  a ward.  2. 
The  space  allowed  for  each  patient. 
3.  The  mechanical  arrangements 
for  changing  the  air.  The  number 
of  patients  in  a ward  varies  in 
different  hospitals,  and  should  vary 
in  different  wards  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  cases  treated.  Miss 
Nightingale  says,  a head  nurse  can 
superintend  and  a night  nurse  care- 
fully watch  32  beds,  if  in  one 
ward.  In  European  hospitals  the 
number  varies  from  24  to  32 
(Wilson,  p.  207).  As  regards  cubic 
space  for  ordinary  hospital  cases,  it 
is  now  generally  admitted  that  a 
cubic  space  of  at  least  1,200  feet 
should  be  allowed  per  patient,  and 
for  cases  of  infectious  disease,  or 
severe  surgical  cases,  as  much  as 
4,000,  even  this  at  times  being 
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insufficient.  The  space  occupied  by 
beds  varies  considerably  in  hos- 
pitals, ranging  as  it  does  from  69 
square  feet,  as  in  St.  George’s,  to  138 
in  Guy’s.  Miss  Nightingale  advises 
90  as  the  lowest.  The  height  of  an 
average-sized  ward  should  be  13  or 
14  feet.  The  width  should  be  suffi- 
cient in  long  wards  to  allow  at 
least  twice  the  length  of  a bed 
between  the  opposite  rows  of  beds. 
Some  hospitals  have  windows  be- 
tween every  two  beds,  others  one 
to  every  bed.  The  position  of  the 
windows  varies  with  the  construc- 
tion of  different  hospitals ; but  for 
the  comfort  of  the  patients,  it  is 
better  not  to  have  the  light  directly 
facing  the  beds.  The  danger  of 
draughts  is,  however,  much  increased 
by  having  windows  only  at  the  end 
of  long  wards.  Our  own  belief, 
from  observation,  is,  that  the  nearer 
square  a ward  can  be  built  the 
better  for  the  equal  diffusion  of 
light,  heat,  and  air.  Ordinary  sash 
windows  opening  top  and  bottom 
are  the  best,  as  thus  a current  of 
foul  air  may  be  made  to  go  out 
above,  while  the  fresh  air  is  coming 
in  below.  A Sheringham  valve  is 
also  a good  addition  over  each  win- 
dow, to  be  used  at  night,  as  it 
throws  the  air  towards  the  ceiling 
as  it  enters. 

The  arrangements  for  heating 
and  ventilating  large  buildings  are 
very  numerous,  and  all  have  their 
enthusiastic  advocates,  but  we  are 
inclined  to  believe  that,  on  the  whole, 
for  hospitals,  the  best  system  is 
that  of  hot- water  pipes,  as  explained 
by  Dr.  Wilson  (p.  103).  The  fresh 
air  as  it  enters  through  openings, 
properly  distributed  throughout  the 
building,  is  warmed  by  passing  over 
the  pipes,  while  the  vitiated  air  may 
be  extracted  by  a large  foul- air 
shaft,  heated  by  the  same  furnace 
which  supplies  the  hot  water,  and 
into  which  foul-air  flues  leading 
from  all  parts  of  the  building  are 
conducted. 

It  is  a somewhat  disputed,  ques- 


tion whether  the  outlets  of  foul  air 
should  be  made  in  the  upper  or 
lower  part  of  an  apartment,  but  we 
think  the  following  remarks  of 
Dr.  Reid  quite  explain  and  decide 
the  matter.  He  says  (p.  87)  : 

It  is  a very  common  error  to  suppose 
that,  as  carbonic  acid  is  a very  heavy  gas, 
and  one  invariably  produced  by  the  process 
of  respiration  and  by  the  combustion  of  all 
the  more  common  inflammables,  the  air 
vitiated  by  respiration  and  combustion 
tends  to  descend  to  the  floor  of  any  apart- 
ment in  which  it  may  be  evolved ; or  that 
the  carbonic  acid  always  tends  to  separate 
from  it  and  accumulate  below.  It  is  cer- 
tainly true  that  carbonic  acid,  when  in  a 
very  concentrated  form,  does  pass  along  the 
ground  and  occupy  for  a time  the  lower 
place,  in  the  same  manner  as  water.  This 
is  shown  in  brewers’  vats,  in  mines,  old 
pits  and  wells,  and,  in  short,  in  all  situa- 
tions where  it  is  evolved  in  quantity  and 
unmixed,  or  only  associated  with  a limited 
proportion  of  air  or  other  gases.  But  in 
all  cases  where  carbonic  acid  has  once 
mingled  with  a considerable  portion  of  air, 
as  in  respiration  or  combustion,  it  does  not 
again  separate  in  consequence  of  its  gravity, 
nor  is  it  removed  except  by  chemicals. 
The  expired  air  is  as  a whole  specifically 
lighter  under  ordinary  circumstances  than 
the  surrounding  atmosphere",  in  consequence 
of  its  temperature  and  the  moisture  asso- 
ciated with  it,  and,  therefore,  it  remains 
above.  *If,  then,  the  vitiated  air  be  re- 
moved by  an  opening  above,  it  will  be  car- 
ried away  with  the  least  chance  of  contami- 
nating the  remaining  atmosphere  ; whereas 
in  apartments  where  the  air  is  withdrawn 
at  a low  level  and  the  usual  temperature 
retained,  the  products  of  respiration  must 
perpetually  tend  to  return  upon  the  body 
from  which  the  air  has  been  expired. 

Muck  less  moisture  is  requisite  in 
hospitals  than  in  private  houses; 
but  open  fires  are  almost  necessary, 
both  summer  and  winter,  whatever 
method  of  heating  there  may  be, 
to  aid  in  ventilating,  and  to  render 
the  appearance  of  the  ward  more 
cheerful. 

If  a foul-air- shaft  is  not  used, 
various  ventilating  flues  may  be 
run  up  to  the  roof,  and  capped 
with  Archimedean  ventilators,  the 
valves  of  which  being  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  propeller  of  a steam- 
ship, are  kept  in  constant  motion 
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by  tbe  air  passing  through  them. 
We  have  seen  them  applied  with 
great  effect.  A modification  of 
them  in  the  shape  of  a flat  re- 
volving disk  or  metal  fan  may  be 
applied  to  the  windows  of  wards,  if 
the  objection  of  the  constant  noise 
can  be  remedied  in  any  way.  Dr. 
Wilson’s  suggestion,  that  the  foul- 
air  flues  should  be  made  of  metal  or 
earthenware,  on  account  of  or- 
dinary plastered  flues  not  being 
sufficiently  smooth  or  air-tight,  is  a 
very  good  one,  if  the  extra  expense 
is  not  an  insuperable  objection. 

But  whatever  principle  is  adopted 
for  disposing  of  vitiated  air,  it 
ought  never  to  be  allowed  to  extend 
and  diffuse  itself  under  a cold  roof, 
as  it  will  then  become  condensed  as 
its  temperature  falls,  and  return  in 
endless  currents,  so  as  continually  to 
contaminate  the  air  in  the  apart- 
ment from  which  it  has  escaped. 
Even  where  there  are  apertures  in 
the  roof,  they  are  generally  far  too 
small  to  be  of  any  use  (see  Dr.  Reid, 
p.  82). 

The  treatise  by  Drs.  Drysdale  and 
Hayward  is  valuable,  as  being 
written  by  two  medical  men  who 
have  each  constructed  a house  ven- 
tilated on  the  principles  they  advo- 
cate, have  lived  in  these  houses,  and 
tested  the  operation  of  them  by  a 
series  of  scientific  experiments  with 
thermometers  and  anemometers, 
all  of  which  are  appended.  The 
whole  system  described  in  this  work 
is  based  on  the  theory  that  no  direct 
admission  of  external  air  into  the 
rooms  of  a house  can  be  borne  during 
at  least  eight  months  in  the  year;  that 
in  a climate  like  ours  houses  should 
be  built  with  reference  to  the  winter, 
not  to  the  summer,  and  should  be 
planned  with  the  object  of  keeping 
out  cold  air,  or  rather  not  letting  it 
in  till  it  has  been  warmed.  The 
difficulties  are  concisely  summed  up 
thus: 

If  no  properly  devised  method  of  ventila- 
tion he  adopted,  by  which  an  ample  supply 
of  fresh  warmed  air  is  provided,  the  prin- 


ciple of  spontaneous  ventilation  will  come 
into  operation  in  every  house,  and  cold  air 
will  gain  admission  ; for  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  fires,  and  even  human 
beings,  convert  the  house  or  apartment  into 
a vacuum  or  suction -pump,  the  draught  of 
which  is  everywhere  inward,  so  that  the 
tendency  must  be  for  the  outer  air  to  enter 
at  all  possible  apertures  ; if  legitimate  ones 
are  not  sufficiently  provided,  it  will  come 
in  through  all  others  to  be  found,  such 
as  ill-fitting  windows  and  doors,  crannies 
in  the  skirting-boards  and  floors  of  the 
rooms ; if  these  are  insufficient,  it  will  come 
down  the  chimney,  which  will  then  be  made 
to  smoke.  Should  the  door  then  be  opened, 
or  a permanent  opening  be  made  through 
it,  or  over  it  into  the  lobby,  without  a 
suitable  supply  into  the  lobby  itgelf,  then  air 
will  be  sucked  through  other  rooms,  down 
other  chimneys  whose  draught  is  not  so 
strong,  causing  them  to  smoke  if  lighted, 
or  bringing  down  cold  air  or  back  smoke  if 
not  lighted.  If  these  are  closed  with  valves, 
then  air  will  be  sucked  in  from  worse 
places,  such  as  sinks,  drains,  cellars,  &s., 
from  all  of  which  foul  and  dangerous  gases 
are  liable  to  be  drawn  in. 

For  one  reason  or  another,  every 
ordinary  plan  is  objected  to,  and 
their  own  system  is  preferred  simply 
for  obtaining  fresh  air,  though  this 
once  secured,  any  system  of  warming 
apartments  is  allowable.  We  should 
not  mention  this  system  at  all,  but 
that  the  originators  of  it  claim  that 
it  is  (p.  59)  applicable  to  hospitals, 
infirmaries,  churches,  lecture  halls, 
libraries,  museums,  schools,  and 
other  public  edifices — in  fact,  to 
every  kind  of  building  requiring 
warming  and  ventilation.  The 
whole  system  is  condensed  into  one 
paragraph  (p.  41)  : 

Endeavour  to  prevent  the  air  from  enter- 
ing the  house  except  by  the  inlet  provided 
for  that  purpose ; a special  inlet  is  pro- 
vided in  the  lowest  story  of  the  house, 
with  conditions  available  for  the  warming, 
cleaning,  disinfecting,  or  otherwise  improv- 
ing the  quality  of  the  incoming  fresh  air  and 
regulating  its  quantity ; that  the  fresh  air 
is  then  conducted  into  the  central  private 
hall,  which  is  protected  from  the  intrusion 
of  servants,  from  kitchen  and  other  smells, 
and  from  all  other  means  of  pollution ; that 
it  is  from  this  private  hall  the  rooms  draw 
their  supply,  and  that  even  when  the  doors 
are  shut ; that,  having  served  its  purpose 
in  the  rooms,  the  air  is  drawn  off  through 
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the  ceiling  up  into  the  foul-air  chamber,  and 
thence  down  and  behind  the  kitchen  fire  up 
the  kitchen  chimney  stack,  and  discharged 
high  up  in  the  open  air ; all  possibility  of 
back  draught  being  prevented  by  the  length 
and  heat  of  the  exhausting  syphon. 

We  should  imagine  that  one  in- 
superable objection  to  this  system 
for  hospitals  would  be  the  condition 
imposed  on  p.  32  : 

Of  course  all  other  ingress  of  air  must 
be  prevented  by  such  means  as  valves  to 
the  chimney  throats,  close-fitting  windows 
&c.  In  houses  built  according  to  the  plan 
herein  advocated,  close-fitting  windows  may 
be  insisted  on ; in  fact,  the  windows  may 
be  hermetically  closed. 

In  such  buildings  as  hospitals, 
where  persons  are  constantly  pass- 
ing all  oyer  the  building  for  various 
purposes,  and  where  there  are  ne- 
cessarily many  passages  communi- 
cating to  all  parts  of  a large  build- 
ing, it  would  be  almost,  if  not  quite, 
impossible  to  carry  out  the  system 
of  a central  hall  from  which  ser- 
vants and  smells,  and  every  means 
of  pollution,  should  be  excluded ; 
and  all  the  windows  most  certainly 
could  not  be  kept  hermetically 
sealed.  We  fear  that,  with  all  the 
best  of  fresh  air  admitted  by  tabes, 
Miss  Lees’  system  of  feeling  the 


air  gently  moving  over  the  face 
would  be  much  preferred,  or  the 
assurance  of  Miss  Nightingale  that 
we  need  not  be  afraid  of  open  win- 
dows. Even  in  private  houses  the 
fondness  for  throwing  up  a window 
to  look  out  or  to  get  a breath  of 
fresh  morning  air  in  a close  bedroom 
would  never  be  overcome  by  all 
the  volumes  that  could  be  printed 
in  favour  of  hermetically  sealed 
windows. 

The  work  of  Dr.  Reid,  from  which 
we  have  already  quoted,  give& 
nearly  all  the  systems  of  ventila- 
tion known  at  the  time  he  wrote 
his  book,  some  thirty  years  ago. 
There  has,  however,  been  little  if 
any  improvement  since  then,  with 
the  exception  of  the  ventilating  gas- 
lights, though  even  these  are  all 
substantially  the  same  as  he  gives 
the  illustrations  and  descriptions  of 
on  p.  303.  The  chief  value  of 
Dr.  Reid’s  work  is  from  the  very 
extensive  experiments  and  investi- 
gations made  by  him  on  the  subject 
of  ventilation  in  every  species  of 
building,  as  well  as  in  ships  and 
lighthouses,  and  his  experience  as  a 
lecturer  and  teacher. 


S.  E. 
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DE  LA  GRANGE’S  DIARY. 

By  the  Author  of  ‘ Flemish  Interiors.’ 


MONG  the  literary  curiosities 
comprised  in  the  interesting 
archives  of  that  venerable  and  unique 
institution  the  Theatre  Fran^ais  is 
to  be  found  the  MS.  diary  of  De 
la  Grange,  stage  manager,  contem- 
porary with  Moliere. 

Everything  relating  to  such  a 
document  must  be  interesting,  and 
we  therefore  give  a description  of 
the  outward  and  visible  aspect  of 
this  quaint,  valuable,  and  authentic 
record. 

Its  form  is  small  quarto,  and  it 
consists  of  about  four  hundred  (un- 
numbered) pages  sewn  together 
and  held  by  a narrow  strip  of 
discoloured  white  calf.  A few  lines 
still  legible  on  the  outside  style  it — 
Extrait 

[Des  receptes  et  des  afFrcg  de  la  Com^die 
depuis  Paeques  de  l’annee  1659 
appartenant  au  Sieur  de  la  Grange,  l’un  des 
com4diens 
du 
Boy. 

Along  the  top  of  the  page  has 
been  added  at  a later  period  a note 
to  the  effect  that — 

ce  registre  ne  va  pas  jusqu’au  i°  sept. 
1685; 

for  the  hand  that  had  made  these 
entries  was  arrested  after  having 
traced  the  word  ‘ Septembre,’  not  a 
single  line  having  been  added  under 
that  date.  Still  we  have  here  a 
period  of  six-and-twenty  years  in 
the  history  of  the  Theatre  Fran^ais, 
eighteen  of  which  preceded  the  death 
of  Moliere,  and  afford  interesting 
particulars  of  his  professional  career. 

La  Grange,  the  compiler  of  this 
intimate  record,  was  a man  of  high 
character,  greatly  respected  by 
all  his  contemporaries;  he  was 
also  extremely  intelligent  and  ap- 
preciative of  the  ability  or  the  genius 
of  others.  The  Mercure  Gcrtant , a 
periodical  of  the  time,  speaks  of 


him  in  terms  of  great  esteem  and 
commendation,  and  M.  Grandval 
describes  him  as  ‘ a very  favourite 
and  popular  actor.’  In  this  respect 
he  won  also  the  approval  of  the 
fraternity,  and  of  Moliere  himself, 
for  when  about  to  perform  in  the 
Impromptu  de  Versailles , Moliere, 
after  having  given  to  the  rest  of  the 
actors  those  amusing  instructions 
which  remain  on  record,  turning  to 
him,  said,  4 As  for  you,  La  Grange, 
I have  no  advice  to  give  you.’  In 
Chapuzeau’s  Histoire  du  Theatre 
Frangais  we  read  that  ‘ the  troupe 
du  Falais  Boyal  had  for  its  first 
orateur  the  illustrious  Moliere,  who 
six  years  before  his  death  was  only 
too  glad  to  resign  this  office, 
begging  La  Grange  to  supply  his 
place,  and  this  duty  he  always 
efficiently  discharged.’ 

However,  besides  the  task  of  ha- 
ranguing the  King,  the  magistrates, 
and  the  public,  La  Grange  had  ad- 
ministrative functions  to  discharge; 
he  it  was  who  kept  all  the  accounts, 
entering  with  hi3  own  hand  all 
receipts  and  expenses.  The  MS.  be- 
fore us  is,  as  the  title  of  it  indicates, 
a simple  ‘ extract  ’ from  the  various 
registers  under  his  care,  but  this  he 
evidently  wrote  on  his  own  account, 
and  he  has  given  to  it  great  value 
by  the  dates  and  figures,  notes  and 
reflexions  of  rare  interest,  on  the 
fortunes  and  misfortunes  of  the 
company,  those  of  Moliere  in  par- 
ticular, and  also  of  his  own.  To 
these  observations  we  owe  it  that 
more  than  one  obscure  incident  has 
been  cleared  up,  and  more  than  one 
doubt  removed,  while  at  every  page 
the  commentator  revels  in  the  sug- 
gestive matter  that  presents  itself 
to  him. 

One  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 
MS.  is  in  the  symbolical  signs  the 
writer  employs  in  the  margin  to 
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characterise  the  events  he  records. 
Thus  a lozenge  painted  black  in- 
dicates certain  unfavourable  in- 
cidents, and  the  days  on  which  they 
occur  ; a circular  spot  filled  in  with 
blue  indicates,  on  the  other  hand, 
satisfactory  events.  There  are 
again  rounds  coloured  half  blue  and 
half  black,  and  besides  these  are 
concentric  circles,  the  spaces  between 
being  filled  in  with  blue  or  red  and 
the  centre  left  white  for  the  date  to 
be  inscribed  therein. 

Towards  the  end  we  find  a num- 
ber of  little  red  lozenges,  of  which 
it  is  often  impossible  to  guess  the 
signification ; finally,  there  are 
small  red  crosses,  which  appear  to 
refer  to  the  births  and  deaths  of 
children. 

The  first  page  of  this  curious 
little  volume  recounts,  how  the 
Sieur  Moliere  and  his  company 
arrived  in  Paris  on  the  9th  of 
October  1658,  and  gave  themselves 
to  Monsieur — only  brother  of  the 
King,  historically  known  as  Philippe 
Due  d’ Orleans — who  granted  them 
the  honour  of  his  protection  and  the 
title  of  Comediens  de  Monsieur , with 
a pension  of  300  livres  each.  There 
occurs  one  of  the  writer’s  marginal 
notes,  and  it  has  a quaint  comicality. 

Kota.  Ces  trois  cents  livres  n’ont  point 
ete  payees. 

The  Petit  Bourbon  was  the 
theatre  at  which  the  new  troupe 
had  permission  to  establish  itself ; 
but  the  theatre  being  in  the 
occupation  of  Italian  comedians, 
Moliere  and  his  companions,  we  find, 
had  to  give  1,500  livres  for  the  use 
of  the  house  and  properties  on 
the  ‘ extra  nights,’  i.e.  Mondays, 
Wednesdays,  and  Saturdays.  The 
title  of  Troupe  de  Monsieur  would 
seem  to  have  been  purely  honorary, 
as  we  see  no  allusion  beyond  the 
above  negative  remark  as  to  the  300 
livres  promised. 

La  Grange’s  memoranda  tell  us 


that  the  opening  nights  saw  the 
performance  of  L'Dtourdi  and  Le 
Depit  Amoureux,  and  he  adds  that 
the  former  of  these  had  been 
previously  performed  at  Lyons  in 
1635,  and  the  latter  at  Bezieres  in 
Languedoc  in  1656.  A marginal 
note  states  that  these  two  comedies 
had  a great  and  significant  success, 
as  it  at  once  established  the  repu- 
tation of  author  and  actors. 

The  troupe , we  gather,  consisted 
at  this  time  of  twelve  persons, 
to  wit : Moliere,  Bejart,  Duparc, 
Lepy,  Debrie,  Du  Croisy,  De  la 
Grange,  and  five  ladies,  Mesdames 
Bejart  (subsequently  Moliere’s 
wife),  Debrie,  Duparc,  Du  Groisy, 
and  Herve.  We  can  easily  under- 
stand that  an  indisposition,  an 
accident,  or  other  cause  of  absence 
became  a serious  mischief. 

The  position  was  therefore  no 
sinecure,  and  each  had  not  only  to 
work  hard,  but  to  suffice  for  the 
several  departments  of  tragedy, 
comedy,  and  farce,  and  to  travel 
backwards  and  forwards  continually 
from  the  town  to  the  Court.  All  this, 
however,  was  accomplished  success- 
fully, because  they  were  under  a 
powerful  and  intelligent  direction, 
because  the  distribution  of  the  cha- 
racters was  judicious  and  the  speci- 
ality of  the  several  studies  vigilantly 
attended  to  ; because,  in  short,  the 
company  had  its  reputation  to  earn, 
and  the  precarious  nature  of  its 
position  rendered  public  favour  as 
enviable  as  its  censures  were  for- 
midable. 

Unity  of  purpose  and  disinterested 
love  of  art  constituted  the  strength 
of  this  band  of  twelve.  At  the 
present  time,  we  may  remark,  the 
company  of  the  Theatre  Fran^ais 
numbers  nearly  fifty  individuals,1 
and  yet  there  is  only  one  class  of 
performance  they  can  be  said  to 
execute  in  real  perfection — comedy. 

The  MS.  informs  us  that  among 
Moliere’s  eleven  comrades  were 


1 Twenty-one  being  the  managing  committee,  and  twenty-three  yensionnaires. 
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some  who  were  capable  of  aiding 
him  to  a certain  extent  in  his  task 
of  author,  for  an  entry  on  Friday, 
January  30,  1660,  states  that 

Don  Quichotte , on  les  Enchantements 
de  Merlin , was  performed,  and  adds 
that  ‘ it  was  a piece  put  together 
by  Mademoiselle  Bejart.’ 

On  Monday,  October  11,  of  the 
same  year,  a misfortune  befell  the 
troupe,  and  the  share  taken  in  it  by 
each  proves  how  much  they  were 
attached  to  each  other,  chiefly  in 
consideration  of  their  director  and 
chief,  in  their  regard  for  whom  there 
must  have  been  perfect  unanimity. 

On  that  day  we  find  a most 
grievously  elongated  black  lozenge 
in  the  margin  of  the  page,  and  we 
read : 

To-day  a gang  of  workmen  invaded  the 
theatre  of  the  Petit  Bourbon,  and  began  de- 
molishing the  building;  when  asked  for 
their  authorisation,  they  replied  they  were 
sent  by  order  of  M.  de  Ratabon,  Superin- 
tendent of  Royal  Buildings.  The  players 
carried  their  complaint  to  the  King.  M. 
de  Ratabon,  being  interpellated,  excused 
himself,  inasmuch  as  the  site  of  the  building 
was  needed  to  continue  the  design  of  the 
Louvre.  By  way  of  compensation,  Mon- 
sieur obtained  the  theatre  of  the  Palais- 
Cardinal— as  it  was  then  called,  since, 
Palais-Royal— where  (says  La  Grange) 
there  were  three  of  the  rafters  rotten  and 
fully  one-half  of  the  theatre  uncovered  and 
in  ruins. 

The  players  (writes  our  annalist)  were 
authorised  to  carry  away  their  boxes, 
benches,  and  other  accessories  necessary  to 
the  occupation  of  their  new  house  ; with  the 
exception  of  the  decorations,  which  the 
Sieur  Vigarini,  machinist  of  the  King,  re- 
cently arrived  in  Paris,  reserved  for  him- 
self, under  the  pretext  that  he  could  bring 
them  in  at  the  Tuileries,  where  he  was 
making  some  alterations ; but,  jealous  of 
Torelli,  who  had  been  his  master,  and  who 
had  designed  these,  he  had  them  all  burnt 
to  obliterate  his  memory. 

The  poor  players,  thus  despoiled  and 
forced  to  interrupt  their  representations, 
were  further  exposed  to  the  intrigues  of  the 
Hotel  de  Bourgogne  and  the  Marais,  whose 
owners  sought  to  take  advantage  of  their 
ill-luck  to  set  them  at  variance,  and  to 
seduce  away  from  Moliere  those  who  best 
understood  and  interpreted  him,  and  were, 
therefore,  his  most  important  auxiliaries. 

Happily,  tbeir  machinations  were 


futile,  for  we  read  in  the  words  of  La 
Grange,  which  have  in  them  a 
touching  simplicity — 

The  whole  troupe  remained  faithful ; all 
the  actors  loved  the  Sieur  Moliere,  their 
leader,  who  united  to  a singular  and  bril- 
liant genius  a most  urbane  and  engaging 
manner,  which  drew  everyone  to  him,  and, 
as  it  were,  compelled  them  to  protest  that 
they  were  willing  to  share  his  fortunes, 
and  that  no  offer,  however  dazzling,  should 
ever  tempt  them  to  forsake  him. 

Whilst  the  theatre  of  the  Palais 
Royal  was  under  repair,  the  Troupe 
de  Monsieur  gave  several  repre- 
sentations in  some  of  the  private 
mansions  of  the  nobility ; this  La 
Grange  terms  jouer  la  comedie  en 
ville,  or  alter  en  visite,  and  we 
further  learn  the  amounts  that  these 
performances  brought  in,  from  the 
following  entries  : 

Une  visite  chez  M.  Sauguin  a la  Place 
Royale.  Le  Depit  Amoureux,  200  livres. 

Une  visite  chez  M.Fouquet,  Surintendant 
des  Finances.  L'Etourdi,  500  livres,  &c. 

On  Tuesday,  October  26,  were  performed 
at  the  Louvre,  chez  son  Eminence  M.  le 
Cardinal  Mazarin,  L'Etourdi  et  Les  Pre<- 
cieuses. 

The  writer  graphically  notes : 

The  Cardinal  was  ill  and  occupied  a re- 
clining chair.  The  King  assisted  incognito, 
standing  and  leaning  on  the  back  of  H.E.’s 
chair.  Behind  him  was  the  door  of  a large 
study,  within  which  his  Majesty  retired 
between  the  acts.  The  King  sent  the  troupe 
3,000  livres  on  this  occasion. 

Moliere’s  fortunes,  to  which  his 
company  had  attached  themselves 
in  the  day  of  adversity,  soon  smiled 
upon  their  expectations.  LouisXIV., 
whose  taste  for  the  drama  was 
enhanced  by  his  esteem  for  Moliere’s 
character  and  his  admiration  of  his 
genius,  took  the  greatest  interest 
in  his  personal  success  and  in  that 
of  his  enterprise,  and  each  suc- 
cessive act  of  royal  bounty  to  the 
great  dramatist  became  a new  gua- 
rantee for  the  prosperity  of  the 
company.  In  the  month  of  April 
1663  La  Grange  wrote  : 

About  this  time  Moliere  was  nominated 
for  a pension  from  the  King  in  his  capacity 
of  bel -esprit,  and  was  entered  in  the  Civil 
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List  as  the  recipient  of  1,000  livres  annu-  - 
ally,  on  which  occasion  he  expressed  his 
recognition  of  his  Majesty’s  goodness  in 
verse. 

At  intervals  we  meet  with  state- 
ments which  justify  certain  con- 
jectures of  literary  history;  thus 
the  following  entry  has  reference  to 
one  of  the  untoward  circumstances 
leading  to  the  separation  of  Moliere 
and  Racine  : 

Friday,  December  4,  1665. — First  per- 
formance of  the  Grand  Alexandre  et  Porus , 
a new  piece  by  M.  Racine. 

Friday,  December  18. — On  this  day  the 
troupe  was  surprised  at  finding  that  the 
same  piece  ( Alexandre ;)  was  performed  at 
the  theatre  of  the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne.  As 
this  matter  has  been  brought  about  by 
complicity  with  M.  Racine,  the  troupe  did 
not  consider  it  incumbent  on  them  to 
divide  the  profits  of  their  performance  with 
the  author,  who  they  considered  had  be- 
haved very  unhandsomely  in  giving  his 
piece  to  another  company.  The  sum  they 
would  have  handed  to  M.  Racine  was  there- 
fore divided  into  twelve  shares,  giving  them 
47  livres  each. 

A year  later  we  come  upon  a 
statement  to  the  effect  that  Racine, 
who  does  not  shine  here  as  a man 
of  honourable  or  delicate  suscepti- 
bilities, had  induced  one  of  the 
actresses  to  break  faith  with  Moliere 
and  become  false  to  the  oath  of 
allegiance  taken  by  the  company  on 
October  11,  1660. 

Mademoiselle  Duparc  (he  writes)  this 
day  left  our  company  and  went  over  to 
that  of  the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne,  where  she 
" played  ‘ Andromache  ’ in  M.  Racine’s  tragedy. 
Our  troupe  (he  adds)  has  lost  one  of  its 
compacted  number,  and  we  are  now  only 
eleven ! 

We  now  come  to  the  production 
of  the  Misanthrope  on  these  boards  ; 
for  it  had  already  been  played  in 
the  provinces,  its  first  appearance 
being  dated  June  4,  1656. 

La  Grange’s  notes  on  this  play 
utterly  contradict  the  assertion  that 
the  Misanthrope  fell  flat  when  first 
given  in  Paris.  So  far  from  this, 
his  statements  entirely  indicate  the 
healthiness  of  public  taste,  for  they 
go  to  show  that  it  drew  crowded 
houses,  and  for  twenty-one  suc- 
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- cessive  nights  stood  exclusively  on 
its  own  merits.  After  this  other 
pieces  followed,  and  the  Misanthrope 
was  resumed  two  months  later, 
when  Le  Medecin  malgre  lui  was 
given  with  it,  and  from  that  time 
it  took  its  turn  regularly  with  other 
pieces. 

All  who  are  familiar  with  the  Life 
of  Moliere  will  remember  the  cabals 
occasioned  by  the  production  of 
Tartuffe.  La  Grange’s  defence  of 
this  masterpiece  is  very  laconically 
expressed ; nevertheless  in  the  mar- 
gin our  attention  is  called  to  it  by 
three  little  crosses  of  a peculiar 
form,  as  well  as  a circular  patch, 
half  blue  and  half  black,  which 
seems  intended  to  be  expressive  of 
doubt  as  to  the  possible  conse- 
quences of  this  event.  Thus  stand 
the  entries  relating  it : 

Friday,  August  5,  1667. — Tartuffe. 

Saturday,  August  6,  1667. — An  usher  of 
the  Court  of  Parliament  came  to  us  on  the 
part  of  the  First  President  M.  de  Lamoig- 
non,  to  forbid  the  piece. 

Monday , August  8. — The  Sieur  de 
Latoulliere  and  I,  De  la  Grange,  left 
Paris  in  haste,  travelling  post  to  demand 
an  audience  of  his  Majesty  on  the  subject 
of  this  prohibition.  The  King  being  at  the 
siege  of  Lisle-en-Flandre,  we  followed  him 
thither,  and  were  very  courteously  received. 
Monsieur  accorded  us  his  protection  as  usual, 
and  the  King  promised  us  that  as  soon  as 
he  returned  to  Paris  he  would  have  the 
said  piece  of  Tartuffe  officially  examined. 
After  this  interview  we  returned.  This 
journey  cost  the  troupe  1,000  livres.  The 
troupe  was  compelled  to  suspend  its  per- 
formances during  our  absence,  and  we  be- 
gan again  on  September  25  with  the  Mis- 
anthrope. 

Tuesday,  February  25,  1668. — The  for- 
bidden piece  was  again  performed,  under 
the  title  of  LTmposteur  ou  Tartuffe.  It 
was  represented  without  interruption  dur- 
ing the  whole  of  this  month,  also  of  March 
and  April.  It  was  also  performed  very 
frequently  at  private  houses. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  La  Grange 
does  not  happen  to  mention  the 
names  of  the  hotels  at  which  it  was 
asked  for ; but  he  does  say  that  ‘ it 
had  been  given  once  before  its  pro- 
hibition at  that  of  M.  le  Prince  and 
Madame  la  Princesse  Palatine.’ 

u u 
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Wednesday , August  21,  1669.  Tartuffe 
was  privately  performed  at  the  hotel  of 
Mademoiselle  de  Luxembourg.  On  this 
same  day  the  father  of  M.  Moliere  died. 
Moliere  was  playing  the  character  of  Orgon, 
and  went  through  his  performance,  bearing 
his  grief  with  heroic  self-command. 

Later  on,  however,  on  the  1 ith  of 
October,  1072,  we  find  that,  on  the 
death  of  his  child,  Moliere  was  in- 
capable of  this  fortitude,  for  it  is 
mentioned  as  the  cause  of  the  Be- 
Idche  that  was  announced  for  that 
evening.  La  Grange  enters  it  in 
the  diary — Meant. 

In  1671  was  produced  the  Co- 
medie  et  Ballet  de  Psyche,  which 
necessitated  some  important  and  ex- 
tensive changes  in  the  stage  arrange- 
ments of  the  theatre.  Several  pages 
of  the  MS.  are  occupied  in  the  de- 
scription, and  are  filled  with  various 
details  of  the  external  aspect  of  the 
house,  its  accessories,  and  the  na- 
ture of  the  expenses.  Thus  runs 
the  MS.  on  this  subject  : 

All  the  outlay  and  expense  for  the  pre- 
paration of  Psyche,  whether  in  carpenter’s 
and  joiner’s  work,  blacksmith’s  work,  paint- 
ing, canvas,  cordage,  balance  weights,  ma- 
chines, furniture,  silk  stockings  for  the 
dancers  and  musicians,  wine  for  the  re- 
hearsals, workmen’s  wages,  tin  plates,  wires, 
and  all  things  generally,  amounted  together 
to  the  sum  of  4,359  livres,  1 sol. 

During  the  time  that  the  piece  ran  M.  de 
Beauchamps,  who  designed  the  machinery 
and  conducted  the  music,  received  1,100 
livres  over  and  above  the  11  livres  a day 
granted  him  by  the  troupe  on  condition  of 
his  beating  time  and  directing  the  dances. 

Never  bad  the  company  gone  to 
such  expense  before ; but  the  courage 
thus  manifested  had  its  reward,  and 
the  receipts  were  more  than  remu- 
nerative even  during  the  first  few 
months.  This  piece  must  have  been 
very  popular,  for  it  ran  during  the 
months  of  July,  August,  September, 
and  October  1671;  January,  Febru- 
ary, and  March  1672;  and,  being 
again  taken  up,  went  on  during 
November  and  December  of  that 
year,  and  January  1677. 

La  Grange  was  of  a modest,  re- 
tiring disposition,  and  even  in  this 
non-official  diary  rarely  mentions 


himself ; however,  on  one  remark- 
able occasion,  when  apparently  his 
joy  was  beyond  control,  he  has  gra- 
tified himself  with  a magnificent 
marginal  patch  of  the  circular  form, 
thickly  painted  with  blue,  to  call 
attention  to  the  following  lines  : 

Quasimodo,  Sunday,  April  24,  1672. — 
This  day  was  I betrothed. 

Monday,  April  25. — I was  married  on 
this  day  at  the  church  of  St.  G-ermain 
l’Auxerrois  to  Mademoiselle  Marie  Regue- 
neau  de  Lestang,  one  of  the  actresses  of  our 
troupe. 

The  entries  continue,  with  more 
or  less  regularity  and  more  or  less 
interest,  through  the  succeeding 
pages  ; but,  as  we  turn  on,  we  are 
arrested  at  the  sight  of  a large  and 
blackened  lozenge  which  stands  op- 
posite the  fatal  date  of  ‘ Friday, 
Feb.  17,  1677,’  a day  ever  memor- 
able, not  alone  to  the  united  and 
faithful  little  band  of  colleagues, 
but  to  the  world  of  letters  and  the 
admirers  of  genius. 

On  this  day  (runs  the  mournful  chronicle), 
about  10  o’clock  in  the  evening,  Moliere 
was  taken  from  us.  He  died  at  his  house. 
Rue  de  Richelieu,  having  performed  the 
character  of  the  Malade  Imaginaire  while 
much  troubled  with  a severe  cold  and  cough. 
During  a paroxysm  of  coughing  he  broke  a 
blood-vessel,  and  only  survived  this  acci- 
dent about  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 

Later  on  he  adds  that 

The  remains  of  Moliere  were  interred  at 
St.  Joseph,  succursal  of  the  parish  of  St. 
Eustache,  and  a tomb  was  raised  a foot 
above  the  ground. 

We  read  on  as  follows : 

In  the  confusion  in  which  the  troupe  found 
itself  after  this  irreparable  and  unexpected 
loss  the  King  proposed  to  join  the  surviving 
actors  who  composed  it  to  the  comedians  of 
the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne.  However,  after  sus- 
pending the  performances  of  Sunday,  19th, 
and  Tuesday,  February  21,  awaiting  the 
royal  orders,  they  recommenced  on  Friday, 
24th,  with  the  Misanthrope,  Baron  assuming 
the  character  till  then  played  by  Moliere. 
On  March  3 following  the  Malade  Imagi- 
naire was  resumed,  Latorilliere  taking 
Moliere’s  part  in  the  piece. 

The  long-standing  zeal  and  unani- 
mity which  had  kept  together  the 
troupe  of  Moliere  whilst  he  was 
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among  them  did  not  long  hold  ont 
after  his  decease.  During  the 
Easter  holidays  Latorilliere,  Baron, 
Mademoiselle  Beauval  and  her  hus- 
band withdrew  from  it.  The  King 
gave  the  use  of  the  Palais-Royal 
Theatre  to  Lully,  the  musical  su- 
perintendent, and  those  of  the  actors 
who  had  remained  true  to  their  early 
tradition  purchased  the  theatre  of 
the  Marquis  de  Sourdent,  which 
had  been  constructed  for  the  opera 
in  the  tennis  court  of  MM.  de  Laf- 
femas  in  the  Rue  Mazarini.  At 
this  time,  therefore,  there  were  only 


'two  dramatic  companies  in  Paris, 
that  of  the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne 
and  that  of  the  Hotel  Guenegault. 

After  these  events  the  register 
we  have  been  examining  no  longer 
offers  the  same  interest ; it  is  even 
kept  with  less  regularity,  and  there 
are  manifest  evidences  of  a flagging 
spirit  which  we  can  well  under- 
stand ; the  writing  is  close,  the  mat- 
ter dry  and  of  the  red-tape  cha- 
racter; and  we  confess  that,  Mo- 
liere’s  name  once  withdrawn,  we 
felt  little  inclination  to  pursue  our 
researches. 
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MOHAMMEDANISM  AND  THE  NEGRO  RACE.1 
By  a Negeo. 


TO  students  of  general  literature 
in  Europe  and  tlie  United  States, 
until  within  the  last  few  years,  the 
Orientals  most  celebrated  in  re- 
ligion or  politics,  in  literature  or 
learning,  were  known  only  by  name. 
The  Oriental  world,  to  the  student 
aiming  at  practical  achievements, 
presented  a field  of  so  little  promise 
that  he  scarcely  ever  ventured 
beyond  a distant  survey  of  what 
seemed  to  him  a boundless  and  im- 
practicable area.  But,  thanks  to 
the  exigencies  of  commerce,  to 
philanthropic  zeal,  and  to  the 
scientific  impulse,  the  East  is  daily 
getting  to  be  ‘ nearer  seen  and  better 
known,’  not  only  in  its  outward 
life,  but  in  those  special  aspects 
which,  in  religion  and  government, 
in  war  and  policy,  differentiate 
Eastern  from  Western  races.  It 
has  been  recently  stated  by  a dis- 
tinguished authority  that 4 the  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  lan- 
guages, thoughts,  history,  and  mo- 
numents of  Eastern  nations  is  no 
longer  a luxury,  but  a necessity.’ 
And  the  visit,  within  the  last  ten 
years,  of  Oriental  rulers  to  Europe 
— the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  the  Khe- 
dive of  Egypt,  the  Shah  of  Persia, 
and  the  Seyyid  of  Zanzibar — has 
stimulated  in  the  popular  mind 
a livelier  curiosity  as  to  the  cha- 
racter, condition,  and  infiuence  of 
Mohammedan  countries. 

Drawn  away  from  the  beaten 
track  of  Roman  and  Greek  anti- 
quity by  considerations  for  the 
most  part  of  a material  nature, 
and  wandering  into  paths  which 
heretofore  were  trodden  only  by 
such  enthusiastic  pioneers  as  Sir 


William  Jones,  the  Western  stu- 
dent finds  rewards  far  rarer  and 
richer  than  he  had  anticipated. 
And  even  those  who  have  not  the 
opportunity  of  familiarising  them- 
selves with  Oriental  languages  find 
enough  in  translations — inadequate 
and  unsatisfactory  as  they  often  are 
— to  inspire  them  with  a desire  not 
only  to  increase  their  acquaintance 
with  Eastern  subjects,  but  to  im- 
part the  knowledge  they  glean  to 
others. 

To  the  latter  class  belongs  Mr. 
R.  Bosworth  Smith,  the  author  of 
the  work  before  us.2 *  He  informs  us 
at  the  outset  that 4 the  only  qualifi- 
cation he  would  venture  to  claim 
for  himself,’  as  a writer  on  Islam, 

4 is  that  of  a sympathetic  interest  in 
his  subject,’  his  work  having  been 
4 derived  in  the  main  from  the  study 
of  books  in  the  European  lan- 
guages.’ 

Mr.  Bosworth  Smith,  who  is  a 
graduate  of  one  of  the  English  uni- 
versities of  only  twelve  years’  stand- 
ing, and,  therefore,  we  gather,  a 
comparatively  young  man,  may  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  earliest  col- 
lateral results  of  that  increased  ac- 
tivity in  Oriental  research  which  Dr. 
Birch  has  told  us  ‘marks  the  ad- 
vance of  civilisation.  ’ And  if  he  does 
stand  upon  the  shoulders  of  Caussin 
de  Perceval,  Sprenger,  Muir,  and 
Deutsch,  he  may,  without  immo- 
desty, claim  to  be  taller  than  they ; 
for  we  are  very  much  mistaken  if 
his  book  does  not  form  an  important 
starting  point  on  the  road  to  a more 
tolerant — if  not  sympathetic — view 
among  popular  readers  of  the  chief 
religion  of  the  Oriental  world. 


1 [The  author  of  this  article,  a Negro  of  the  purest  African  blood,  is  Mr.  Edward  W. 
Ely  den,  Principal  of  the  Presbyterian  High  School,  Liberia,  West  Africa.] 

2 Mohammed  and  Mohammedanism. — Lectures  delivered  at  the  Eoyal  Institution  of 

Great  Britain  in  February  and  March  1874.  By  E.  Bosworth  Smith,  M.A.,  Assistant- 
Master  in  Harrow  School,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford.  London : Smith, 

Elder,  and  Co. 
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The  works  of  the  writers  just  - 
mentioned  were  designedly  not 
popular,  but  written  by  scholars 
for  scholars,  maintaining  or  op- 
posing theories  for  the  most  part 
of  merely  literary  or  historical  sig- 
nificance. Mr.  Bosworth  Smith  has 
brought  to  his  work  not  only  a 
thorough  appreciation  of  the  literary 
and  historical  questions  involved, 
but  an  earnest  respect 3  4 for  the 
deeper  problems  of  the  human 
soul,’  cherishing  the  sound  and 
fruitful  conviction,  which  he  strives 
to  impart  to  his  readers,  4 that  Mo- 
hammedans may  learn  much  from 
Christians,  and  yet  remain  Moham- 
medans ; that  Christians  have  some- 
thing at  least  to  learn  from  Mo- 
hammedans, which  will  make  them 
not  less  but  more  Christian  than 
they  were  before.’ 

Mr.  Bosworth  Smith  pursues  the 
discussion  of  this  important  subject, 
which,  as  a labour  of  love,  he  entered 
upon  with  a degree  of  earnestness, 
perspicuity,  catholicity,  and  force  of 
reasoning  that  renders  his  work  not 
only  most  instructive,  but  highly 
interesting  as  an  indication  of  the 
tendency  and  direction  of  cultivated 
thought  in  England.  He  has  entered 
into  the  spirit  of  Islam  in  a manner 
which,  but  for  the  antecedent  la- 
bours of  Lane,  Sprenger,  Deutsch, 
and  Weil,  would  be  astounding  in 
a Western  scholar  and  an  English- 
man. 

Dean  Stanley’s  lecture  on  the 
same  subject,  though  marked  by  the 
breadth  of  view,  generous  impar- 
tiality, and  geniality  of  spirit  which 
so  honourably  distinguish  all  the 
writings  of  that  scholarly  and 
Christian  divine,  is  fragmentary — 
necessarily  limited  in  its  range  by 
the  nature  and  scope  of  the  work. 
To  Mr.  Bosworth  Smith,  then,  must 


5 $9 

be  awarded  the  credit  not  only  of 
having  fully,  fairly,  and  freely  in- 
vestigated the  practical  features  of 
Islam,  but  of  having  rendered  a 
clear,  unbiassed,  and  unambiguous 
verdict,  the  influence  of  which, 
whether  acknowledged  or  not,  must 
be  felt  throughout  the  literary 
world.  Such  works  as  those  of 
Maracci,  Prideaux,  and  White  are 
hereafter  impossible  in  polemico- 
religious  literature.  No  cultivated 
man,  however  inquisitorial  his  tem- 
perament, will  ever,  in  the  future, 
be  tempted — or  at  least  yield  to  the 
temptation — to  subject  any  religious 
system  to  the  Procrustean  ordeal. 

And,  so  far  as  Islam  is  concerned, 
scholars  are  arising  within  its  ranks 
imbued  with  Western  learning,  and 
taking  the  part  not  only  of  de- 
fenders of  their  faith,  but  of  inter- 
preters between  the  Eastern  and 
Western  world.  It  has  recently  oc- 
casioned some  surprise  and  com- 
ment that  a Mohammedan  writer 
should  have  written  an  able  work  in 
the  English  tongue,  4 challenging 
European  and  Christian  thinkers  on 
their  own  ground.’3  Since  the  ap- 
pearance of  Syed  Ahmed’s  essays, 
another  work  has  appeared  in  the 
English  language,  written  by  .a 
young  Mohammedan,  in  which  he 
has  briefly,  temperately,  and  ably 
discussed  the  various  subjects  in 
relation  to  which  Islam  is  usually 
assailed.4 

But  it  is  not  only  in  recent  days, 
as  the  writer  in  the  British  Quarterly 
Review  would  seem  to  imply,  that 
Mohammedans  have  availed  them- 
selves of  the  power  of  the  pen  in 
defence  of  their  faith.  There  have 
always  been,  and  there  are  now, 
able  controversialists  among  them 
altogether  unknown  to  Western 
fame.  The  celebrated  work  of  Dr. 


3 British  Quarterly  Review  for  January  1872,  in  a Review  of  A Series  of  Essays  on 
the  Life  of  Mohammed , &c.  By  Syed  Ahmed  Khan  Bahador,  C.S.I.  Vol.  I.  London : 
Triibner  and  Co.,  1870. 

4 A Critical  Examination  of  the  Life  and  Teachings  of  Mohammed . By  Syed  Ameer 
Ali  Moulvi,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law,  &c.  &c.  London.: 
Williams  and  Norgate,  1873. 
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Pfander,  the  Mizan-al-Hakk,  at- 
tacking the  Mohammedan  system, 
has  been  reviewed  in  the  Arabic 
language  by  a Mohammedan  scho- 
lar, Rahmat  Allah,  in  a learned  and 
incisive  reply,  in  which  he  reveals 
a marvellous  acquaintance  with 
European  literature.  We  have 
heard  of  no  attempt  at  a rejoinder 
to  the  work  of  Rahmat  Allah.  We 
saw  a copy  of  this  book  in  the  hands 
of  a West  African  Mohammedan  at 
Sierra  Leone,  who  was  reading  and 
commenting  upon  it  to  a number  of 
his  co-religionists. 

We  are  glad  to  notice  that  Mr. 
Bosworth  Smith’s  book  has  been  re- 
published in  the  United  States,  and 
that  the  able  article  of  Deutsch  on 
Islam  has  been  reproduced  in  the 
same  volume  as  an  appendix.  They 
are  fit  companions — par  nobile  fra- 
trum.  The  traveller,  contemplating 
a visit  to  Mohammedan  countries, 
or  the  theologian  wishing  to  get  a 
clear  view  of  a religious  system  which 
is  shaping  the  destiny  of  millions  of 
the  race,  may  now  carry  in  his 
pocket  a complete  compendium  of 
Mohammedan  literature.  If  we  ex- 
cept the  very  remarkable  article  on 
the  ‘ Historical  Statements  in  the 
Koran,’ written  in  1832  by  the  then 
stripling  reviewer,  Mr.  J.  Addison 
Alexander,  of  Princeton,  and  the 
able  ‘ Review  of  the  Koran,’  by 
Professor  Draper,  of  the  New  York 
University,  in  his  History  of  the 
Intellectual  Development  of  Europe, 
American  scholarship  has  as  yet,  as 
far  as  we  are  aware,  produced  no- 
thing of  importance  in  this  branch 
of  literature. 

The  portion  of  the  interesting 
work  now  before  us,  which  we  pro- 
pose more  particularly  to  notice,  is 
that  part  of  the  first  lecture  which 
refers  to  the  character  and  influence 
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of  Islam  in  Western  and  Central 
Africa.  Dean  Stanley  says : 

It  cannot  be  forgotten  that  Mohamme- 
danism is  the  only  higher  religion  which 
has  hitherto  made  progress  in  the  vast 
continent  of  Africa.  Whatever  may  be 
the  future  fortunes  of  African  Christianity, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  will  be. 
long  affected  by  its  relations  with  the  most 
fanatical  and  the  most  proselytising  portion 
of  the  Mussulman  world  in  its  Negro  con- 
verts.5 

If  this  view  is  correct,  then  the 
Christian  world  cannot  be  indifferent 
to  the  discussion  of  a subject  so  full 
•of  importance  affecting  one  branch 
of  the  philanthropic  interests  into 
which  the  Christian  Church,  more 
than  ever  before,  is  now  pouring 
its  most  eager  life.6 

Three  streams  of  influence  have 
always  penetrated  into  Negroland  : 
one  from  Egypt  through  Nubia  to 
Bornou  and  Hausa;  another  from 
Abyssinia  to  Yoruba  and  Ashantee ; 
the  third  from  the  Barbary  States 
across  the  Desert  to  Timbuktu. 
By  the  first  two  Egypt  and  Arabia 
exchanged  their  productions  for  the 
raw  materials  of  Soudan.  By  the 
third  the  ports  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, through  the  Great  Desert, 
having  Timbuktu  as  a centre,  be- 
came outlets  for  the  wealth  of 
Nigritia.  Even  in  the  days  of 
Herodotus  there  appears  to  have 
been  intercourse  between  the  region 
of  the  Tsad  and  the  Mediterranean, 
and  the  valuable  products  collected 
at  various  centres  by  the  itinerant 
traffic,  which  still  flourishes  in  the 
interior,  shared  by  numerous  cara- 
vans, found  their  way  by  means  of 
Phoenician  ships  to  different  coun- 
tries of  Europe  and  the  Levant. 

Central  Africa  has  never  been 
cut  off  commercially  from  European 
and  Asiatic  intercourse.  But  it 
was  not  until  the  ninth  century  of 


5 Eastern  Church , p.  259. 

6 Mr.  Monier  Williams,  the  Boden  Professor  of  Sanscrit  at  Oxford,  has  recently 
expressed  the  opinion,  in  a paper  read  at  the  Conference  on  Foreign  Missions  held  at 
the  Cannon  Street  Hotel  in  London  (June  22,  1875),  that,  unless  a fresh  and  powerful 
impulse  is  given  to  Christian  missionary  effort,  Mohammedanism  will  speedily  overrun 
the  whole  African  continent. 
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the  Christian  era  that  any  know- 
ledge of  the  true  God  began  to- 
penetrate  into  Negroland.  To  Ak- 
bah,  a distinguished  Muslim  gene- 
ral, belongs  the  credit  or  discredit 
of  haying  subdued  North  Africa  to 
Islam.  He  marched  from  Damas- 
cus at  the  head  of  ten  thousand 
enthusiastic  followers,  and  in  a 
short  time  spread  his  conquests 
along  the  shores  of  North  Africa,  ad- 
vancing to  the  very  verge  of  the  At- 
lantic, whose  billows  alone  checked 
his  westward  career.7  But  the 
energy  which  could  not  proceed 
westward  turned  northward  and 
southward.  In  its  southern  pro- 
gress it  crossed  the  formidable 
wastes  of  the  Sahara,  penetrated 
into  Soudan,  and  established  the 
centre  of  its  influence  at  Timbuktu. 
In  less  than  a century  from  that 
time  several  large  Nigritian  tribes 
had  yielded  to  the  influence  of 
Islam ; and  it  shaped  so  rapidly  the 
ideas,  the  manners,  and  the  his- 
tory of  those  tribes  that  when  in 
the  Middle  Ages  Ibn  Batoutah, 
an  Arab  traveller,  visited  those 
regions,  he  found  that  Islam  had 
taken  firm  root  among  several 
powerful  peoples,  had  mastered  their 
life  and  habits,  and  dominated  their 
whole  social  and  religious  policy. 
Among  the  praiseworthy  qualities 
which  attracted  his  attention  as  a 
result  of  their  conversion,  he  men- 
tions their  devotion  to  the  study  of 
the  Koran,  and  relates  the  following 
illustrative  incidents,  which  we  give 
in  the  French  version  now  before 
us  : 

Ils  ont  nn  grand  zele  pour  apprendre  par 
cceur  le  sublime  Coran.  Dans  le  cas  ou 
leurs  enfants  font  preuve  de  negligence  a 
cet  egard,  ils  leur  mettent  des  entraves  aux 
pieds  et  ne  les  leur  otent  pas  qu’ils  ne  le 
sachent  reciter  de  m£moire.  Le  jour  de 
la  fete,  etant  entre  chez  le  juge,  et  ay  ant 
vu  ses  enfants  enchain^s,  je  lui  dis:  ‘Est- 
ce  que  tu  ne  les  mettras  pas  en  liberte  ? ’ 


II  repondit : ‘ Je  ne  le  ferai  que  lorsqu’ils 
sauront  par  coeur  le  Coran.’  Un  autre  jour, 
je  passai  devant  un  jeune  nfegre,  beau  de 
figure,  revetu  d’habits  superbes,  et  portant 
aux  pieds  une  lourde  chaine.  Je  dis  a la 
personne  qui  m’accompagnait : ‘ Qu’a  fait 
ce  garc^on  ? Est-ce  qu’il  a assassin^  quel- 
qu’un?’  Le  jeune  negre  entendit  mon 
propos  et  se  mit  a rire.  Onmedit:  ‘II 
a ete  en  chaine  uniquement  pour  le  forcer  a 
apprendre  le  Coran  de  memoire.’ 8 

Mohammedanism  in  Africa  counts 
in  its  ranks  the  most  energetic  and 
enterprising  tribes.  It  claims  as 

adherents  the  only  people  who  have 
any  form  of  civil  polity  or  bond  of 
social  organisation.  It  has  built 
and  occupies  the  largest  cities  in 
the  heart  of  the  continent.  Its 
laws  regulate  the  most  powerful 
kingdoms — Futah,  Masina,  Hausa, 
Bornou,  Waday,  Darfur,  Kordofan, 
Senaar,  &c.  It  produces  and  con- 
trols the  most  valuable  commerce 
between  Africa  and  foreign  coun- 
tries ; it  is  daily  gathering  converts 
from  the  ranks  of  paganism ; and 
it  commands  respect  among  all 
Africans  wherever  it  is  known,  even 
where  the  people  have  not  sub- 
mitted to  the  sway  of  the  Koran. 

No  one  can  travel  any  distance 
in  the  interior  of  West  Africa  with- 
out being  struck  by  the  different 
aspects  of  society  in  different  locali- 
ties, according  as  the  population  is 
pagan  or  Mohammedan.  Not  only 
is  there  a difference  in  the  methods 
of  government,  but  in  the  general 
regulations  of  society,  and  even  in 
the  amusements  of  the  people.  The 
love  of  noisy  terpsiehorean  per- 
formances, so  noticeable  in  pagan 
communities,  disappears  as  the 
people  come  under  the  influence  of 
Mohammedanism.  It  is  not  a fact 
that  £ when  the  sun  goes  down  all 
Africa  dances but  it  might  be  a 
fact  if  it  were  not  for  the  influence 
of  Islam.  Those  who  would  once 
have  sought  pleasure  in  the  excite- 


7 Gibbon’s  Decline  and  Fall,  &c.,  chap.  li. 

8 Voyages  d'Tbn  Batoutah,  texte  et  traduction.  Par  Defremery  et  Sanguinetti,  Paris, 
1858,  vol.  iv.  pp.  422-23. 
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ment  of  the  toni-tom,  now  repair 
five  times  a day  to  the  mosque, 
where  they  spend  a quarter  of  an 
hour  each  time  in  devotional  exer- 
cises. After  the  labours  of  the  day 
they  assemble  in  groups  near  the 
mosque  to  hear  the  Koran  recited, 
or  the  Traditions  or  some  other 
book  read.  In  traversing  the  re- 
gion of  country  between  Sierra 
Leone  and  Futah  Jallo  in  1873,  we 
passed  through  populous  pagan 
towns,  but  the  transition  from  these 
to  Mohammedan  districts  was  strik- 
ing. When  we  left  a pagan  and 
entered  a Mohammedan  community, 
we  at  once  noticed  that  we  had 
entered  a moral  atmosphere  widely 
separated  from,  and  loftier  far  than, 
the  one  we  had  left.  W e discovered 
that  the  character,  feelings,  and 
conditions  of  the  people  were  pro- 
foundly altered  and  improved. 

It  is  evident  that,  whatever  may 
be  said  of  the  Koran,  as  long  as  it 
is  in  advance  of  the  Shamanism  or 
Fetichism  of  the  African  tribes  who 
accept  it — and  no  one  will  doubt 
that  Islam  as  a creed  is  an  enor- 
mous advance  not  only  on  all  idola- 
tries, but  on  all  systems  of  purely 
human  origin — those  tribes  must 
advance  beyond  their  primitive  con- 
dition. 

The  Koran  is,  in  its  measure, 
an  important  educator.  It  exerts 
among  a primitive  people  a won- 
derful influence.  It  has  furnished 
to  the  adherents  of  its  teachings  in 
Africa  a ground  of  union  which 
has  contributed  vastly  to  their  pro- 
gress. Hausas,  Foulahs,  Mandin- 
goes,  Soosoos,  Akus,  can  all  read 
the  same  books  and  mingle  in 
worship  together,  and  there  is  to 
all  one  common  authority  and  one 
ultimate  umpirage.  They  are  united 
by  a common  religious  sentiment, 


by  a common  antagonism  to  pagan- 
ism. Not  only  the  sentiments,  but 
the  language,  the  words  of  the 
sacred  book  are  held  in  the  greatest 
reverence  and  esteem.  And  even 
where  the  ideas  are  not  fully  un- 
derstood, the  words  seem  to  pos- 
sess for  them  a nameless  beauty 
and  music,  a subtle  and  indefinable 
charm,  incomprehensible  to  those 
acquainted  only  with  European  lan- 
guages. It  is  easy  for  those  not 
acquainted  with  the  language  in 
which  the  Koran  was  written,  and, 
therefore,  judging  altogether  as  out- 
siders, to  indulge  in  depreciation  of 
its  merits.9  Such  critics  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  the  Koran  is  a 
poetical  composition,  and  a poetical 
composition  of  the  earliest  and 
most  primitive  kind,  and  that 
therefore  its  ideas  and  the  language 
in  which  they  are  conveyed  cannot 
well  be  separated.  The  genuine 
poet  not  only  creates  the  concep- 
tion, but  the  word  which  is  its 
vehicle.  The  word  becomes  the 
inseparable  drapery  of  the  idea. 
Hence  the  highest  poetry  cannot 
be  translated.  We  see  this  in  the 
numerous  versions  by  which  it  has 
been  sought  in  every  age  to  reach 
the  sense  of  the  poetical  portions  of 
the  Bible.  No  words  yet  furnished 
by  Greek,  Homan,  or  Teutonic  lite- 
rature have  been  fully  adequate 
to  bring  out  the  subtle  beauties 
of  the  Semitic^  original.  Among 
Mohammedans  written  or  printed 
translations  of  the  Koran  are  dis- 
couraged. The  Chinese,  Hindoos, 
Persians,  Turks,  Mandingoes,  Fou- 
lahs,  &c.,  who  have  embraced  Islam, 
speak  in  their  ‘ own  tongues  wherein 
they  were  born,’  but  read  the  Koran 
in  Arabic. 

Mr.  Bosw'orth  Smith  was  right 
to  commence  his  preparations  for 


9 The  case  cited  by  Dr.  Miikleisen  Arnold,  in  his  work  on  Islam,  of  an  Arab 
philosopher  and  unbeliever  in  Mohammed,  who  lived  in  the  eighth  century,  depreciating 
the  literary  merits  of  the  Koran,  is  no  more  in  point  as  an  argument  against  the  book, 
it  appears  to  us,  than  if  a Mohammedan  controversialist  were  to  quote  from  Voltaire  or 
Tom  Paine  against  the  Bible. 
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the  valuable  work  lie  has  written 
by  a careful  study  of  the  Koran. 
But  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he 
had  not  access  to  the  force  and 
beauty  of  the  original,  which  neither 
Sale,  Kasimirsky,  Lane,  nor  Rod- 
well  have  been  able — though  they 
laboured  hard  to  do  so — to  retain 
in  their  excellent  translations.  A 
distinguished  Oriental  scholar  and 
critic  says : 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  to  under- 
stand thoroughly  this  wonderful  book,  the 
aid  of  those  learned  men,  Arabs  and  others, 
who  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  careful 
study  of  it,  is  not  only  desirable,  but  ne- 
cessary. . . . The  subject  is  of  sufficient 
importance  to  men  of  research  to  render  it 
advisable  that  it  should  be  examined  from 
all  points  of  view,  for  by  no  other  means 
can  we  hope  to  obtain  as  clear  an  insight 
into  the  origin  of  Islam,  as  by  a careful 
study  of  the  book  which  contains  its  funda- 
mental principles.10 

To  the  outside  world,  easily 
swayed  by  superficial  impressions, 
and  carried  away  by  matters  of 
mere  dramatic  interest,  there  may 
be  nothing  attractive  in  the  progress 
of  Islam  in  Africa,  because,  as  far 
as  known  to  Western  readers,  the 
history  of  African  Mohammedanism 
is  deficient  in  great  characters  and 
in  remarkable  episodes.  There  has 
been,  it  is  supposed,  no  controlling 
mind  developed,  which  has  moved 
great  masses  of  men.  But  the 
words  of  Horace  are  applicable 
here  : 

Omnes  illacrimabiles 
Urgentur,  ignotique  longa 
Nocte,  carent  quia  vate  sacro. 

It  is  not,  however,  that  no  bard 
has  written,  but  they  have  had  very 
few  readers  in  Christian  countries. 
To  those  acquainted  with  the  in- 
terior of  Africa — to  the  Moham- 
medan world  of  North  Africa  and 
Arabia — it  is  well  known  that 


-numerous  characters  have  arisen 
in  Africa — Negro  Muslims — who 
have  exerted  no  little  influence  in 
the  military,  political,  and  eccle- 
siastical affairs  of  Islam,  not  only 
in  Africa  but  in  the  lands  of 
their  teachers.  In  the  biographies 
of  IbnKhallikanare  frequent  notices 
of  distinguished  Negro  Moham- 
medans. Koelle,  in  his  Polyglotta 
African  a,  gives  a graphic  account 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  great 
Fodie,  whose  zeal,  enthusiasm,  and 
bravery  spread  Islam  over  a large 
portion  of  Nigritia. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable 
characters  who  have  influenced  the 
history  of  the  region  of  country 
between  Timbuktu  and  the  West 
Coast,  was  a native  of  Futah  Toro-, 
known  as  the  Sheikh  Omaru  Al- 
Hajj.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a 
Waleen,* 11  a man  of  extraordinary 
endowments,  of  commanding  pre- 
sence, and  great  personal  influence. 
He  was  educated  by  the  Sheikh 
Tijani,  a Muslim  missionary  from 
Arabia.  Having  spent  several 
years  under  the  instruction  of 
this  distinguished  teacher,  visiting 
Mecca  in  the  meanwhile,  he  became 
profoundly  learned  in  the  Arabic 
language.  After  the  death  of  his 
master  he  went  twice  to  Mecca  on 
pilgrimage.  On  his  return  to  his 
country  the  second  time,  he  under- 
took a series  of  proselytising  expedi- 
tions against  the  powerful  pagan 
tribes  on  the  east  and  south-east 
of  Futah  Toro.  He  conquered 
several  powerful  chiefs  and  reduced 
their  people  to  the  faith  of  Islam. 
He  banished  paganism  from  Sego, 
and  purified  the  practices  of  several 
Mohammedan  districts  which  had 
become  imbued  with  heathenish 
notions.  He  thus  restored  Jenne, 
and  Hamd-Allahi,  and  was  on  his 


10  W.  Nassau  Lees,  in  the  preface  to  his  edition  of  the  Commentary  of  ZamaJchshari. 

11  This  word  is  used  by  the  Mohammedans  of  Negroland  in  a peculiar  sense.  It 
means  one  called  of  God,  and  endowed  with  special  gifts  to  exercise  authority  in 
ecclesiastical  and  sometimes  political  matters,  inferior  in  official  rank,  according  to  their 
estimation,  only  to  a prophet.  Such  men  have,  from  time  to  time,  arisen  among  African 
Mohammedans,  and  have  carried  out  important  reforms  in  Church  and  State. 
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way  to  Timbuktu,  about  ten  years 
ago,  when,  through  the  treachery  of 
the  Arabs  of  that  region,  he  was  cir- 
cumvented and  killed  at  a town  in 
Masina.  One  of  his  sons  is  now 
King  of  Sego,  another  rules  over 
Hamd-Allahi ; two  of  the  largest 
cities  in  Central  Africa. 

Al-Hajj  Omaru  wrote  many 
Arabic  works  in  prose  and  poetry. 
His  poems  are  recited  and  sung 
in  every  Mohammedan  town  and 
village,  from  Eutah-town,  in  Sierra 
Leone,  to  Kano.  His  memory  is 
held  in  the  greatest  respect  by  all 
native  students,  and  they  attribute 
to  him  many  extraordinary  deeds, 
and  see  in  his  successful  enterprises, 
literary  and  military,  proofs  of 
divine  guidance.12 

We  have  heard  of  numerous  in- 
stances of  these  4 half-military,  half- 
religious geniuses,’  as  Mr.  Bosworth 
Smith  calls  them,  1 which  Islam 
always  seems  capable  of  producing.’ 

To  the  Mohammedans  of  Negro- 
land,  far  away  from  the  complex 
civilisation  of  European  life,  with 
its  multifarious  interests,  the  strug- 
gle for  the  ascendency  of  Islam  is 
the  one  great  object  which  should 
engage  the  attention  of  a rational 
being.  It  is  a struggle  between 
light  and  darkness,  between  know- 
ledge and  ignorance,  between  good 
and  evil.  The  traditional  enthu- 
siasm of  their  faith  makes  them 
utterly  indifferent  to  the  sufferings 
of  any  who  stand  in  the  way  of 
the  dissemination  of  the  truth,  and 
patient  of  any  evils  they  may  have 
to  endure  in  order  to  ensure  the 
triumph  of  their  cause.  4 Paradise 
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is  under  the  shadow  of  swords,’  is 
one  of  their  stimulating  proverbs. 

There  is  one  passage  in  Mr. 
Bosworth  Smith’s  book,  of  which  we 
do  not  think  that  the  author,  who 
it  seems  has  not  himself  been  in 
Africa,  understood  the  full  import, 
but  which  the  Christian  world,  it 
appears  to  us,  would  do  well  to 
ponder.  It  is  as  follows  : 

Christian  travellers,  with  every  wish  to 
think  otherwise,  have  remarked  that  the 
Negro,13  who  accepts  Mohammedanism, 
acquires  at  once  a sense  of  the  dignity  of 
human  nature  not  commonly  found  even 
among  those  who  have  been  brought  to 
accept  Christianity.14 

Having  enjoyed  exceptional  ad- 
vantages for  observation  and  com- 
parison in  the  United  States,  the 
West  Indies,  South  America,  Egypt, 
Syria,  West,  and  Central  Africa,15 
we  are  compelled,  however  reluc- 
tantly, to  endorse  the  statement 
made  by  Mr.  Smith.  And  we  are  not 
surprised  at  his  seizing  hold  in  his 
researches  of  this  most  important 
fact  and  giving  it  such  prominence 
—a  prominence  it  richly  deserves — , 
in  the  discussion.  Wherever  the 
Negro  is  found  in  Christian  lands, 
his  leading  trait  is  not  docility,  as 
has  been  often  alleged,  but  servility. 
He  is  slow  and  unprogressive.  In- 
dividuals here  and  there  may  be 
found  of  extraordinary  intelligence, 
enterprise,  and  energy,  but  there  is 
no  Christian  community  of  Negroes 
anywhere  which  is  self-reliant  and 
independent.  Haiti  and  Liberia, 
so-called  Negro  Republics,  are 
merely  struggling  for  existence, 
and  hold  their  own  by  the  tolerance 


12  Report  on  the  Expedition  to  Timbo  made  to  the  Governor  of  Sierra  Leone,  1873. 
See  also  the  African  Sketch  Book , by  Winwood  Reade,  vol.  i.  p.  317. 

13  Mr.  Bosworth  Smith  writes  this  word  with  a small  n ; but  we  do  not  see  why,  if  it 
is  used  to  designate  one  of  the  great  families  of  man,  it  should  not  be  entitled  to  the 
same  distinction  as  such  words  as  Indian,  Hindoo,  Chinaman,  &c.  Why  give  more 
dignity  to  the  specific  than  to  the  general  ? Why  write  Ashantee,  Congo,  Mandingo  with 
capitals,  and  Negro,  the  generic  appellation,  with  a small  n ? Is  not  this  in  deference 
to  the  sort  of  prejudice  against  which  Mr.  Smith  himself  protests  ? 

14  Lecture  I.,  p.  32. 

15  The  writer,  of  pure  African  extraction,  was  born  in  the  West  Indies,  but  received 
his  educational  training  in  Liberia,  West  Africa,  where  he  has  lived  for  twenty-five 
years. 
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of  the  civilised  powers.16  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  numerous 
Negro  Mohammedan  communities 
and  states  in  Africa  which  are 
self-reliant,  productive,  indepen- 
dent, and  dominant,  supporting, 
without  the  countenance  or  pa- 
tronage of  the  parent  country, 
Arabia,  whence  they  derived  them, 
their  political,  literary,  and  eccle- 
siastical institutions.  In  Sierra 
Leone,  the  Mohammedans,  without 
any  aid  from  Government — Im- 
perial or  local — or  any  contribu- 
tions from  Mecca  or  Constantinople, 
erect  their  mosques,  keep  up  their 
religious  services,  conduct  their 
schools,  and  contribute  to  the 
support  of  missionaries  from  Ara- 
bia, Morocco,  or  Futah  when  they 
visit  them.  The  same  compliment 
cannot  be  paid  to  the  Negro  Chris- 
tians of  that  settlement.  The  most 
enlightened  native  Christians  there 
look  forward  with  serious  apprehen- 
sion— and,  perhaps,  not  without 
good  grounds — to  the  time  when, 
if  ever,  the  instructions  and  in- 
fluence from  London  will  be  with- 
held. An  able  paper  on  the  Con- 
dition and  Wants  of  Liberia , by  an 
intelligent  and  candid  Liberian,  has 
the  following : 

We  want,  as  a people,  the  spirit  of 
liberality.  We  have  learned  to  depend 
upon  foreign  institutions  to  support  our 
churches.  This  should  not  be  so.  If,  in- 
deed, we  have  not  enough  of  the  Christian 
religion  to  induce  us  to  contribute  liberally 
to  the  cause  of  the  Gospel ; if  we  have  not 
enough  zeal  for  the  cause  of  Christ  to  make 
us  willing  to  sacrifice  time  and  money  for 
its  good,  &c.,  .we  had  as  well  give  up 
churches  and  religion.  ...  I have  known 
some  persons  to  change  a two  cent,  piece 
so  as  to  get  one  cent,  for  the  church.. 
Alas,  for  such  religion!  alas,  for  the 
churches  thus  supported ! 17 

In  the  recent  Ashantee  war  the 


- most  trustworthy  Negro  troops 
were  the  Haussas,  who  are  rigid 
Mohammedans.  The  West  India 
Christian  Negro  troops  were  not 
relied  on  to  the  same  extent. 

Now,  what  has  produced  this  dif- 
ference in  the  effects  of  the  two 
systems  upon  the  Negro  race  ? 
In  reply,  we  remark  generally  that 
the  difference  must  be  attributed  to 
the  difference  in  the  conditions 
under  which  the  systems  came  to 
those  of  the  Negro  race  who  em- 
braced the  one  or  the  other.  Mo- 
hammedanism found  its  Negro  con- 
verts at  home  in  a state  of  freedom 
and  independence  of  the  teachers 
who  brought  it  to  them.  When  it 
was  offered  to  them,  they  were  at 
liberty  to  choose  for  themselves. 
The  Arab  missionaries,  whom  we 
have  met  in  the  interior,  go  about 
without  £ purse  or  scrip,’  and  dis- 
seminate their  religion  by  quietly 
teaching  the  Koran.  The  native 
missionaries — Mandingoes  and  Fou- 
lahs — unite  with  the  propagation  of 
their  faith  active  trading.  Wher- 
ever they  go  they  produce  the  im- 
pression that  they  are  not  preachers 
only,  but  traders ; but,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  they  are  not  traders 
merely,  but  preachers.  And,  in 
this  way,  silently  and  almost  un- 
obtrusively, they  are  causing 
princes  to  become  obedient  dis- 
ciples and  zealous  propagators  of 
Islam.  Their  converts,  as  a gene- 
ral thing,  become  Muslims  from 
choice  and  conviction,  and  bring  all 
the  manliness  of  their  former  condi- 
tion to  the  maintenance  and  sup- 
port of  their  new  creed. 

When  the  religion  wa*S  first  intro- 
duced it  found  the  people  possess- 
ing all  the  elements  and  enjoying 
all  the  privileges  of  an  untram- 
melled manhood.  They  received 


16  The  Official  Journal,  dated  May  i,  1875,  contained  intelligence  of  a conspiracy 
which  had  just  been  suppressed,  and  a Presidential  decree  banishing  forty  of  the 
conspirators. 

17  The  Annual  Address  delivered  before  the  City  Council  and  Citizens  of  Monrovia, 
July  27,  1874.  By  Jehu  T.  Dimery. 
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it  as  giving  them  additional  power 
to  exert  an  influence  in  the  world. 
It  sent  them  forth  as  the  guides 
and  instructors  of  their  less  fa- 
voured neighbours,  and  endowed 
them  with  the  self-respect  which 
men  feel  who  acknowledge  no  su- 
perior. While  it  brought  them  a 
great  deal  that  was  absolutely  new, 
and  inspired  them  with  spiritual 
feelings  to  whic^i  they  had  before 
been  utter  strangers,  it  strength- 
ened and  hastened  certain  tenden- 
cies to  independence  and  self-re- 
liance which  were  already  at  work. 
Their  local  institutions  were  not 
destroyed  by  the  Arab  influence 
introduced.  They  only  assumed 
new  forms,  and  adapted  themselves 
to  the  new  teachings.  In  all 
thriving  Mohammedan  communi- 
ties, in  West  and  Central  Africa, 
it  may  be  noticed  that  the  Arab 
superstructure  has  been  superim- 
posed on  a permanent  indigenous 
substructure;  so  that  what  really 
took  place,  when  the  Arab  met  the 
Negro  in  his  own  home,  was  a 
healthy  amalgamation,  and  not  an 
absorption  or  an  undue  repression. 

The  Oriental  aspect  of  Islam  has 
become  largely  modified  in  Negro  - 
land,  not,  as  is  too  generally  sup- 
posed, by  a degrading  compromise 
with  the  pagan  superstitions,  but 
by  shaping  many  of  its  traditional 
customs  to  suit  the  milder  and 
more  conciliatory  disposition  of  the 
Negro.  As  long  as  Timbuktu, 
which  was  but  a continuation  of 
Morocco,  retained  its  ascendency, 
Islam  kept  up  its  strictly  Arabian 
aspect;  but  since  the  seat  of  literary 
activity  and  ecclesiastical  influence 
has  been  transferred  to  Kuka,  and 
since  Kano  has  become  the  com- 
mercial centre — two  purely  Negro 
cities  grown  up  under  Muslim  in- 
fluence— and  since  the  religion  has 
taken  root  among  the  large  indige- 
nous communities  near  the  source 
of  the  Niger,  it  has  been  largely 
affected  by  the  geographical  and 
racial  influences  to  which  it  has 


been  exposed.  The  absence  of  po- 
litical pressure  has  permitted  native 
peculiarities  to  manifest  themselves, 
and  to  take  an  effective  part  in  the 
work  of  assimilating  the  new  ele- 
ments. 

Christianity,  on  the  other  hand, 
came  to  the  Negro  as  a slave,  or  at 
least  as  a subject  race  in  a foreign 
land.  Along  with  the  Christian 
teaching,  he  and  his  children  re- 
ceived lessons  of  their  utter  and 
permanent  inferiority  and  subordi- 
nation to  their  instructors,  to  whom 
they  stood  in  the  relation  of  chat- 
tels. Christianity  took  them  fresh 
from  the  barbarism  of  ages,  and 
forced  them  to  embrace  its  tenets. 
The  religion  of  Jesus  was  em- 
braced by  them  as  the  only  source 
of  consolation  in  their  deep  disas- 
ters. In  their  abject  miseries,  keen 
anguish,  and  hopeless  suffering,  they 
seized  upon  it  as  promising  a 
country  where,  after  the  unex- 
ampled sorrows  of  this  life,  ‘ the 
wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and 
the  weary  are  at  rest.’  It  found 
them  down- trodden,  oppressed, 

scorned  ; it  soothed  their  sufferings, 
subdued  their  hearts,  and  pointed 
them,  in  its  exhaustless  sympathy, 
to  the  ‘Man  of  Sorrows,  and  ac- 
quainted with  grief.’  In  their  con- 
dition of  outcasts  and  pariahs,  it 
directed  their  aspirations  to  a 
heavenly  and  eternal  citizenship  ; 
it  put  new  songs  in  their  mouths — 
those  melodies  inimitable  to  the 
rest  of  the  world — which,  from  the 
lips  of  emancipated  slaves,  have  re- 
cently charmed  the  g£irs  and  capti- 
vated the  hearts  of  royalty  and 
nobles  in  Europe  by  a tenderness, 
a sweetness,  an  earnestness,  and 
a solemnity  born  of  adversity  in  the 
house  of  bondage.  A popular  Lon- 
don preacher  says  : 

The  Negro  is  mote  really  musical  than 
the  Englishman.  . . . Singing  very  often 
merrily  with  the  tears  wet  upon  his  ebony 
cheek,  no  record  of  his  joy  or  sorrow  passed 
unaccompanied  by  a cry  of  melody,  or  a 
wail  of  plaintive  and  harmonious  melan- 
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choly.  If  we  could  divest  ourselves  of 
prejudice,  the  songs  that  float  down  the 
Ohio  river  are  one  in  feeling  and  character 
with  the  songs  of  the  Hebrew  captives  by 
the  waters  of  Babylon.  We  find  in  them 
the  same  tale  of  bereavement  and  separa- 
tion, the  same  irreparable  sorrow,  the  same 
wild  tenderness  and  passionate  sweetness, 
like  music  in  the  night.18 

These  are  great  and  precious  ad- 
vantages ; but,  nevertheless,  owing 
to  the  physical,  mental,  and  social 
pressure  under  which  the  Africans 
received  these  influences  of  Chris- 
tianity, their  development  was  ne- 
cessarily partial  and  one-sided, 
cramped  and  abnormal.  All  ten- 
dencies to  independent  indivi- 
duality were  repressed  and  de- 
stroyed. Their  ideas  and  aspi- 
rations could  be  expressed  only  in 
conformity  with  the  views  and 
tastes  of  those  who  held  rule  over 
them.  All  avenues  to  intellectual 
improvement  were  closed  against 
them,  and  they  were  doomed  to 
perpetual  ignorance. 

Mohammedanism  and  learning 
to  the  Muslim  Negro  were  coeval. 
No  sooner  was  he  converted  than 
he  was  taught  to  read,  and  the 
importance  of  knowledge  was  im- 
pressed upon  him.  The  Christian 
Negro  came  in  contact  with  mental 
and  physical  proscription,  and  the 
religion  of  Christ  contempora- 
neously. If  the  Mohammedan  Ne- 
gro had  at  any  time  to  choose 
between  the  Koran  and  the  sword, 
when  he  chose  the  former  he  was 
allowed  to  wield  the  latter  as  the 
equal  of  any  other  Muslim  ; but  no 
amount  of  allegiance  to  the  Gospel 
relieved  the  Christian  Negro  from 
the  degradation  of  wearing  the 
chain  which  he  received  with  it, 
or  rescued  him  from  the  political 
and,  in  a measure,  ecclesiastical 
proscription  which  he  still  under- 


goes in  all  the  countries  of  his 
exile.19  Everywhere  in  Christian 
lands  he  plays,  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, the  part  of  the  slave,  ape,  or 
puppet.  Only  a few  here  and  there 
rise  above  the  general  degradation, 
and  these  become  targets  to  their 
unappreciative  brethren — 

Apparent  rari  nantes  in  gurgite  vasto. 

Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that 
‘ Christian  travellers,  with  every 
wish  to  think  otherwise,’  in  com- 
menting upon  the  difference  between 
Christian  and  Mohammedan  Ne- 
groes, with  respect  to  true  manli- 
ness, must  do  so  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  former  ? 

Another  reason  for  the  superior 
manliness  and  amour  propre  of  Ne- 
gro Mohammedans  may  be  found  in 
the  fact  that,  unlike  their  Christian 
brethren,  they  have  not  been  trained 
under  the  depressing  influence  of 
Aryan  art.  Deutsch  says  : 

The  Shemites  from  some  strange  idiosyn- 
crasy, perpetuated  by  religious  ordinances, 
abhorred,  all  of  them,  at  certain  stages , 
the  making  visible  pictures  of  things  they 
revered,  loved,  or  worshipped.20 

The  Second  Commandment,  with 
Mussulmans,  as  with  Jews,  is  con- 
strued literally  into  the  prohibition 
of  all  representations  of  living 
creatures  of  all  kinds ; not  merely 
in  sacred  places  but  everywhere.21 
Josephus  tells  us  that  the  Jews 
would  not  even  suffer  the  image 
of  the  emperor,  which  was  re- 
presented on  the  eagles  of  the 
soldiers.22  The  early  Christian 
Fathers  believed  that  painting  and 
sculpture  were  forbidden  by  the 
Scriptures,  and  that  they  were 
therefore  wicked  arts.  Among 
the  Mohammedans  of  Negroland 
it  is  considered  a sin  to  make  even 
the  rudest  representation  of  any 


18  Rev.  H.  R.  Haweis  in  Music  and  Morals,  p.  500.  London,  1874. 

19  For  an  interesting  discussion  of  this  subject  from  the  pen  of  a Negro,  see  Tanner’s 
Apology  for  African  Methodism  in  the  United  States. 

20  Literary  Eemains,  p.  161. 

21  Mischat  ul-Masabih,  vol.  ii.  p.  368. 

22  Antiq.  xviii.-iii.  1,  &c. 
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living  thing  on  the  ground  or  on 
the  side  of  a bouse.  We  shall 
never  forget  the  disgust  with  which 
a Mandingo  from  Kankan,  who 
was  for  the  first  time  visiting  the 
sea-board  at  Monrovia,  turned  from 
a marble  figure  in  the  cemetery, 
through  which  we  were  showing 
him,  exclaiming,  Amdl  Shaitan ! 
amdl  Shaitan ! — the  work  of 
Satan.23 

No  one  can  deny  the  great 
aesthetic  and  moral  advantages 
which  have  accrued  to  the  Cau- 
casian race  from  Christian  art, 
through  all  its  stages  of  develop- 
ment, from  the  Good  Shepherd  of 
the  Catacombs  to  the  Transfigura- 
tion of  Raphael,  from  rough  mosaics 
to  the  inexpressible  delicacy  and 
beauty  of  Giotto  and  Era  An- 
gelico.24 But  to  the  Negro  all 
these  exquisite  representations  ex- 
hibited only  the  physical  charac- 
teristics of  a foreign  race;  and, 
while  they  tended  to  quicken  the 
tastes  and  refine  the  sensibilities  of 
that  race,  they  had  only  a de- 
pressing influence  upon  the  Negro, 
who  felt  that  he  had  neither  part 
nor  lot,  so  far  as  his  physical  cha- 
racter was  concerned,  in  those 
splendid  representations.  A strict 
adherence  to  the  letter  of  the 
Second  Commandment  would  have 
been  no  drawback  to  the  Negro. 
To  him  the  painting  and  sculpture 
of  Europe,  as  instruments  of  educa- 
tion, have  been  worse  than  failures. 
They  have  really  raised  barriers  in 
the  way  of  his  normal  develop- 
ment. They  have  set  before  him 
models  for  imitation  ; and  his  very 
effort  to  conform  to  the  canons  of 
taste  thus  practically  suggested, 
has  impaired,  if  not  destroyed,  his 
self-respect,  and  made  him  the 
weakling  and  creeper  which  he 


appears  in  Christian  lands.  It 
was  our  lot  not  long  since  to  hear 
an  illiterate  Negro  in  a prayer 
meeting  in  New  York  entreat  the 
Deity  to  extend  his  ‘lily  white 
hands  ’ and  bless  the  waiting 
congregation.  Another,25  with  no 
greater  amount  of  culture;  preach- 
ing from  i John  iii.  2,  ‘We  shall 
be  like  Him,’  &c.  &c.,  exclaimed, 
1 Brethren,  imagine  a beautiful 
white  man  with  blue  eyes,  rosy 
cheeks,  and  flaxen  hair,  and  we 
shall  be  like  him T The  conceptions 
of  these  worshippers  were  what 
they  had  gathered  from  plastic  and 
pictorial  representations  as  well  as 
from  the  characteristics  of  the 
dominant  race  around  them.  The 
Mohammedan  Negro,  who  is  not 
familiar  with  such  representations, 
sees  God  in  the  great  men  of  his 
own  country.  The  saying  is  attri- 
buted to  an  ancient  philosopher 26 
that  if  horses,  oxen,  and  lions  could 
paint  they  would  certainly  make 
gods  in  their  own  image : 

If  oxen  or  lions  had  hands,  and  could  work 
in  man’s  fashion, 

And  trace  out  with  chisel  and  brush  their 
conception  of  Godhead, 

Then  would  horses  depict  gods  like  horses, 
and  oxen  like  oxen, 

Each  kind  the  divine  with  its  own  form 
and  nature  endowing. 

This  is  no  doubt  true,  and  the 
Negro  who  grew  up  normally  would 
certainly  not  be  inferior  to  lions, 
horses,  and  oxen.  The  Christian 
Negro,  abnormal  in  his  develop- 
ment, pictures  God  and  all  beings 
great  in  moral  and  intellectual 
qualities  with  the  physical  charac- 
teristics of  Europeans,  and  deems 
it  an  honour  if  he  can  approximate 
by  a mixture  of  his  blood,  however 
irregularly  achieved,  in  outward 
appearance,  at  least,  to  the  ideal 


23  See  Koran,  v.  92. 

24  See  a paper  on  the  Roman  Catacombs,  &c.,  read  by  Dean  Stanley  before  the  Royal 
Institution,  May  29,  1874. 

25  The  putting  forward  of  thoroughly  illiterate  men  to  expound  the  Scriptures  among 
Negro  Christians  has  been  another  great  drawback  to  their  proper  development. 

26  Xenophanes  of  Colophon  (six  centuries  b.c.). 
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thus  forced  upon  him  of  the  phy- 
sical accompaniments  of  all  excel- 
lence. In  this  way  he  loses  that 
‘sense  of  the  dignity  of  human 
nature’  observable  in  his  Moham- 
medan brother. 

A third  very  important  influence 
which  has  retarded  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Christian  Negro  may 
be  found  in  the  social  and  literary 
pressure  which  he  has  undergone. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
popular  literature  of  the  Christian 
world,  since  the  discovery  of  Ame- 
rica, or  at  least  for  the  last  two 
hundred  years,  has  been  anti-Negro. 
The  Mohammedan  Negro  has  felt 
nothing  of  the  withering  power  of 
caste.  There  is  nothing  in  his 
colour  or  race  to  debar  him  from 
the  highest  privileges,  social  or 
political,  to  which  any  other  Mus- 
lim can  attain.  The  slave  who 
becomes  a Mohammedan  is  free.27 
Mohammedan  history  abounds  with 
examples  of  distinguished  Negroes. 
The  eloquent  Adzan  or  Call  to 
Prayer,  which  to  this  day  summons 
at  the  same  hours  millions  of  the 
human  race  to  their  devotions,  was 
first  uttered  by  a Negro,  Bilal  by 
name,  whom  Mohammed,  in  obe- 
dience to  a dream,  appointed  the 
first  Muezzin  or  Crier.28  And  it 
has  been  remarked  that  even  Alex- 
ander the  Great  is  in  Asia  an  un- 
known personage  by  the  side  of 
this  honoured  Negro.  Mr.  Muir 
notices  the  inflexible  constancy  of 
Bilal  to  the  faith  of  Islam  under 
the  severest  trials.29  Ibn  Khalli- 
kan  mentions  a celebrated  Negro 
Khalif,  who  reigned  at  Bagdad  in 
the  ninth  century.30  He  describes 
him  as  a man  of  great  merit,  and  a 
perfect  scholar.  None  of  the  sons 
of  Khalifs  spoke  with  greater  pro- 
priety and  elegance,  or  composed 


verses  with  greater  ability.  The 
following  lines  were  addressed  to 
him  by  a contemporary  poet : 

Blackness  of  skin  cannot  degrade  an  in- 
genious mind  or  lessen  the  worth  of  the 
scholar  or  the  wit.  Let  blackness  claim 
the  colour  of  your  body ; I claim  as  mine 
your  fair  and  candid  soul. 

The  poet  Abu  Ishak  Assabi,  who 
lived  in  the  tenth  century,  had  a 
black  slave  named  Yumna,  to  whom 
he  was  greatly  attached,  and  on 
whom  he  made  some  remarkable 
verses  which  are  much  quoted  by 
Muslims.  Notice  the  following: 

The  dark-skinned  Yumna  said  to  one 
whose  colour  equals  the  whiteness  of  the 
eye,  ‘Why  should  your  face  boast  its 
white  complexion  ? Do  you  think  that  by 
so  clear  a tint  it  gains  additional  merit? 
Were  a mole  of  my  colour  on  that  face  it 
would  adorn  it ; but  one  of  your  colour  on 
my  cheek  would  disfigure  me.’ 

Here  is  another : 

Black  misbecomes  you  not;  by  it  you 
are  increased  in  beauty ; black  is  the  only 
colour  princes  wear.  Were  you  not  mine, 
I should  purchase  you  with  all  my  wealth. 
Did  I not  possess  you,  I should  give  my 
life  to  obtain  you.31 

Ibn  Muslimeh,  an  enthusiastic 
lover,  exclaims,  £ If  a mole  be  set 
in  an  ugly  cheek  it  endows  it  with 
beauty  and  grace  ; how  then  should 
the  heart- stricken  be  blamed  for 
looking  upon  his  mistress  as  a mole 
all  over  ? ’ 32 

Mr.  Gifford  Palgrave,  whose  tra- 
vels in  Eastern  countries  have  no 
doubt  diminished  the  sensitiveness 
of  his  Western  prejudices,  con- 
cludes his  brilliant  Essays  on  Eastern 
Questions  with  a poem  composed  by 
a Negress  in  memory  of  her  cele- 
brated semi-Arab  son,  who  had 
perished  in  one  of  his  daring  adven- 
tures. 

Now,  it  must  be  evident  that 
Negroes  trained  under  the  influence 


27  Ockley’s  History  of  the  Saracens,  sixth  edition,  London,  1871,  p.  14. 

28  Muir’s  Life  of  Mahomet,  vol.  iii.  p.  54. 

29  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  129. 

30  Biographies  of  Ibn  Khallikan,  translated  by  Baron  de  Slane,  vol.  i.  p.  18. 

31  Ibn  Khallikan , vol.  i.  p.  32. 

32  Chenery’s  Translation  of  the  Assemblies  of  Hariri,  vol.  i.  p.  345. 
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of  sucb  a social  and  literary  atmo- 
sphere must  have  a deeper  self- 
respect  and  higher  views  of  the  dig- 
nity of  human  nature  than  those 
trained  under  the  blighting  influ- 
ence of  caste,  and  under  the  guidance 
of  a literature  in  which  it  has  been 
the  fashion  for  more  than  two  hun- 
dred years  to  caricature  the  Afri- 
can, to  ridicule  his  personal  pecu- 
liarities, and  to  impress  him  with  a 
sense  of  perpetual  and  hopeless  in- 
feriority. Christian  literature  has 
nothing  to  show  on  behalf  of  the 
Negro  comparable  to  Mohammedan 
literature ; and  there  is  nothing  in 
Mohammedan  literature  correspond- 
ing to  the  Negro — or  ‘nigger’  as 
even  a liberal  clergyman  like  Mr. 
Haweis  will  call  him  33 — of  Chris- 
tian caricaturists.  A distinguished 
American  scholar  and  thinker  has 
noticed  this.  He  says  : 

The  black  man  in  literature  is  either  a 
weakling  or  caricature.  The  comic  side  of 
him  alone  comes  into  view.  The  single 
sonnet  of  "Wordsworth  upon  the  chieftain 
Toussaint,  and  the  ‘ sparkles  dire  of  fierce, 
vindictive  song’  from  the  American  Whit- 
tier, are  almost  the  only  literary  allusions 
to  the  sublime  and  tragic  elements  in  the 
Negro’s  nature  and  condition ; certainly 
the  only  allusions  that,  without  any  abate- 
ment and  introduction  of  ludicrous  traits, 
ally  him  solely  with  human 

. . . Exultations,  agonies, 

And  love,  and  man’s  unconquerable  mind.34 

No  one  will  charge  the  Negro 
Mohammedans  with  giving  ground 
for  the  notion,  put  forward  recently 
from  a very  distinguished  source, 
that  the  African  entertains  ‘a  super- 
stitious awe  and  dread  of  the  white 
man.’  Ibn  Batoutah,  cited  above, 
though  a Mohammedan,  experi- 
enced no  greater  respect  among  the 
Muslims  of  Negroland  on  account 


of  his  colour  than  a Negro  in  the 
same  position  would  have  received. 
He  complains  of  the  cool  and 
haughty  bearing  of  a certain  Negro 
prince  towards  himself  and  a num- 
ber of  European  or  Arab  traders 
who  appeared  in  the  royal  presence. 
‘ It  was  then,’  he  says,  ‘ that  I re- 
gretted having  entered  the  country 
of  the  Negroes  on  account  of  their 
bad  education,  and  the  little  regard 
they  have  for  white  men.’  And 
what  was  the  evidence  of  this  ‘ bad 
education  and  little  regard  for  white 
men  ’ ? The  chief  chose  to  speak 
to  them  through  a third  party, 
‘ although  they  were  very  near  him.’ 
‘ This  was  done,’  observes  the  sensi- 
tive traveller,  ‘ solely  on  account  of  his 
contempt  ’ for  them.  Rene  Caillie, 
the  French  traveller,  who  made  the 
journey  from  West  Africa  to  Mo- 
rocco, via  Timbuktu,  was  compelled 
to  travel  in  strict  disguise  as  a poor 
Muslim.  His  sojourn  in  Timbuktu 
was  of  only  fourteen  days  ; and,  as 
he  was  in  constant  danger  of  being 
discovered,  he  could  neither  move 
about  freely  nor  note  down  all  that 
he  wished.  Even  Barth  was  obliged, 
for  a short  time,  to  adopt  the  cha- 
racter of  a Muslim.  Of  course 
these  things  occurred  before  the 
days  of  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  who, 
in  a grave  official  document,  thought 
it  necessary  to  reassure  his  troops 
in  the  following  terms  : 

It  must  never  be  forgotten  by  our 
soldiers  that  Providence  has  implanted  in 
the  heart  of  every  native  of  Africa  a super- 
stitious awe  and  dread  of  the  white  man 
that  prevents  the  Negro  from  daring  to 
meet  us  face  to  face  in  combat.35 

But  Sir  Garnet  also  deemed  it  im- 
portant to  bring  to  bear  against 
these  awe-struck  Negroes  armed 


3T  33  Music  and  Morals,  p.  550. 

H 34  Professor  W.  G.  T.  Shedd,  in  an  Address  delivered  before  the  Massachusetts 
Colonisation  Society,  Boston,  May  2 7,  1857.  The  remarkable  Address  of  Wendell 
Phillips  on  Toussaint  L’Ouverture  must  not  be  forgotten.  Mr.  Phillips  is  the  only 
American  orator  who  has  had  the  temerity  to  lavish  the  flowers  of  a brilliant  rhetoric 
in  adorning  the  memory  of  a Negro. 

35  Notes  issued  for  use  of  the  troops  by  order  of  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  dated  Cape 
Coast  Castle,  December  20,  1873. 
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with  cheap  flint  muskets  all  the  . 
appliances  of  modern  warfare,  and 
no  donbt  bore  in  mind  the  Roman 
poet’s  advice — Ne  crede  colon.  As 
a ruse  de  guerre — a military  ex- 
pedient— the  statement  served  its 
purpose,  and  is  one  among  the  many 
evidences  of  Sir  Garnet’s  skill  and 
readiness  in  not  only  availing  him- 
self of  advantageous  elements  in 
the  situation,  but  of  creating  them 
if  they  do  not  exist.  In  this  case 
he  adroitly  played  upon  the  ‘ super- 
stition ’ of  white  men  : 

An  dolus  an  yirtus,  quis  in  lioste  requirat  ? 

A cool  and  discriminating  critic  at 
home,  however,  at  the  close  of  the 
war  assured  us  that,  * without  arms 
of  precision,  guns  and  rockets,  and 
English  skill  and  discipline,  no  in- 
vader could  have  made  his  way  to 
Coomassie.’ 

Had  Sir  Garnet,  even  before  his 
practical  experience,  read  the  his- 
tory of  the  great  Civil  War  in 
America,  he  would  have  found  in 
the  thrilling  records  of  many  a des- 
perate encounter,  in  which  the  Negro 
proved  himself  no  mean  antagonist 
when  he  met  the  white  man  * face 
to  face  in  combat,’  materials  for 
imposing  a check  upon  that  exuber- 
ance of  imagination  which  tempted 
him  to  the  sweeping  assertion  that 
the  Negro  in  Christian  lands,  and 
all  along  the  coast  where  he  has 
-been  under  the  training  of  the  white 
man,  exhibits  a cringing  and  servile 
spirit ; but  this,  as  we  have  en- 
deavoured to  show,  is  the  natural 
result  of  that  habit  of  mind  which 
it  was  the  interest  of  his  masters 
to  impress  upon  him.  Sir  Garnet’s 
dogma  is  only  one  of  the  innu- 
merable lessons  which  the  Negro 
is  constantly  made  to  imbibe,  even 


_ at  times  from  his  religious  guides 
and  teachers,36  the  tendency  to 
which  is  to  blunt  his  * sense  of  the 
dignity  of  human  nature.’ 

Another  very  important  element 
which  has  given  the  Mohammedan 
Negro  the  advantage  over  his  Chris- 
tian brother  is,  the  more  complete 
sympathy  which  has  always  existed 
between  him  and  his  foreign  teacher. 
Mr.  Bosworth  Smith  says  : 

The  Mussulman  missionaries  exhibit  a 
forbearance,  a sympathy,  and  a respect  for 
native  customs  and  prejudices,  and  even 
for  their  more  harmless  beliefs,  which  is 
no  doubt  one  reason  of  their  success,  and 
which  our  own  missionaries  and  school- 
masters would  do  well  to  imitate.37 

Long  prior  to  the  rise  of  Islam, 
as  we  have  seen  above,  the  Arab 
merchant  had  been  in  communica- 
tion with  the  interior  of  Africa, 
and  had  opened  the  way  for  the 
Arab  missionary.  When,  there- 
fore, the  Muslim  missionary  came 
as  the  propagator  of  a higher  reli- 
gion than  any  that  had  been  known, 
he  did  not  enter  the  country  as  a 
stranger.  The  political  and  social 
institutions  of  the  Arabs  had  already 
been  tried  and  found  suitable  to 
the  wants  and  tastes  of  the  Negro 
tribes  ; indeed  the  two  peoples,  if 
not  of  cognate  origin,  have  by  pro- 
tracted intercommunication,  and  by 
the  similarity  of  the  physical  influ- 
ences which  have  for  ages  operated 
upon  them,  become  similar  in  tastes  ; 
and  it  was  not  difficult  for  the 
Arabs  to  conform  to  a great  extent 
to  the  social  and  domestic  customs 
of  the  Africans.  The  Muslim  mis- 
sionary often  brought  to  the  aid 
of  his  preaching  the  influence  of 
social  and  domestic  relationships 
— an  influence  which  in  all  ef- 
forts to  convert  a people  is  not 


*•  See  an  article  on  the  ‘Negro’  in  the  Church  Missionary  Intelligencer  for  August 
1873.  The  special  correspondent  of  the  Daily  News  at  Cape  Coast,  under  date  of 
October  2,  1873,  speaks  of  the  Native  Chiefs  as  follows  : ‘ There  is  nothing  that  seems 
to  signify  power  about  their  dignity ; and  knowing,  as  we  did,  that  it  has  been  our 
policy  on  the  Coast  for  years  to  deprive  these  chiefs  of  all  real  influence,  their  very 
solemnity  of  manner  left  on  me  an  impression  of  the  theatrical.’  37  P.  34. 
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to  be  entirely  ignored.  ‘ The  con- 
version of  the  Russian  nation,’  we 
are  told  by  Dean  Stanley,  ‘was 
effected,  not  by  the  preaching  of  the 
Byzantine  clergy,  but  by  the  mar- 
riage of  a Byzantine  princess.’ 38  So 
the  Arab  missionaries  often  entered 
into  the  bonds  of  wedlock  with  the 
daughters  of  Negroland ; 39  and  by 
their  teaching,  by  their  intelligence, 
by  their  intermarriages  with  the  na- 
tives, by  the  trade  and  generosity 
of  their  merchants,  they  enlisted  so 
many  interests  and  such  deep  sym- 
pathies, that  they  rapidly  took 
abiding  root  in  the  country.  Some 
of  the  brightest  names  in  the  annals 
not  only  of  Islamitic  but  of  pre- 
Islamitic  literature,  are  those  of  the 
descendants  of  Arabs  and  Africans. 
One  of  the  authors  of  the  Muallalcat , 
for  instance,  was  half  Arab  and 
half  Negro. 

The  sympathy,  therefore,  between 
the  Arab  missionary  and  the  African 
is  more  complete  than  that  between 
the  European  and  the  Negro.  With 
every  wish,  no  doubt,  to  the  con- 
trary, the  European  seldom  or  never 
gets  over  the  feeling  of  distance,  if 
not  of  repulsion,  which  he  expe- 
riences on  first  seeing  the  Negro.40 
While  he  joyfully  admits  the  Negro 
to  be  his  brother,  having  the  same 
nature  in  all  its  essential  attributes, 
still,  owing  to  the  diversity  in  type 
and  colour,  he  naturally  concludes 
that  the  inferiority-  which  to  him 
appears  on  the  surface  must  extend 
deeper  than  the  skin,  and  affect 
the  soul.  Therefore,  very  often  in 


spite  of  himself,  he  stands  off  from 
his  African  convert,  even  when, 
under  his  training,  he  has  made 
considerable  advance  in  civilisation 
and  the  arts.  And  especially  is 
this  the  case  in  West  Africa,  where, 
living  among  large  masses  of  his 
countrymen,  the  African  Christian, 
who  from  the  pressure  of  circum- 
stances has  been  forced  into  Euro- 
pean customs,  presents  very  often 
to  the  foreign  observer,  in  contrast 
with  his  native  brethren,  an  arti- 
ficial and  absurd  appearance.  And 
the  missionary,  looking  from  a com- 
fortable social  distance,  surveys  the 
Europeanised  native,  sometimes 
with  pity,  sometimes  with  dismay, 
seldom  with  thorough  sympathy. 
He  • 

Back  recoils,  he  knows  not  why, 

Even  at  the  sound  himself  has  made. 

Or  like  the  stream  in  Racine,  at  the 
sight  of  the  monster  it  had  washed 
to  the  shore : 

Le  hot  qui  l’apportat  recule  epouvante.41 

The  African  convert,  under  such 
practical  teaching,  looking  upon  his 
instructor  as  superior  to  himself — 
or  at  least  apart  from  himself,, 
not  only  in  spiritual  and  temporal 
knowledge,  but  in  every  other 
respect — acquires  a very  low  opinion 
of  himself,  learns  to  depreciate  and 
deprecate  his  own  personal  cha- 
racteristics, and  loses  that  ‘ sense 
of  the  dignity  of  human  nature  ’ 
which  observant  travellers  have 
noticed  in  the  Mohammedan  Negro. 

The  Arab  missionary,  on  the 


38  Eastern  Church , p.  34. 

39  Mr.  Palgrave  tells  us  that  intermarriages  between  Arabs  and  Negroes  have  been 
at  no  period  rare  or  abnormal ; to  such  admixtures,  indeed,  the  East  owes  not  a few 
of  her  best  celebrities. — Essays  on  Eastern  Questions,  p.  337. 

40  Bishop  Heber,  in  one  of  his  letters  written  on  his  first  arrival  in  India,  says: 
‘ There  is,  indeed,  something  in  a Negro  which  requires  long  habit  to  reconcile  the  eye 
to  him,  but  for  this  the  features  and  hair,  far  more  than  the  colour,  are  responsible.’ — 
Life  of  Heber,  by  Taylor,  2nd  ed.  p.  147.  And  what  this  distinguished  prelate 
experienced  and  so  candidly  avowed,  must  be  experienced  in  a still  greater  degree  by 
minds  of  less  calibre  and  less  culture  than  his.  ‘ The  more  ignorant  the  whites  are,’ 
says  Dr.  Charles  Hodge  of  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  ‘ the  more  violent  and  unreasonable 
are  their  prejudices  on  this  subiect.’ — Hodge's  Essays  and  Reviews,  p.  519. 

41  Racine : Phedre,  Acte  V.  S:ene  YI. 
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other  hand,  often  of  the  very  com- 
plexion of  his  hearer,  does  not 
‘ require  any  long  habit  to  reconcile 
the  eye  to  him.’  He  takes  up  his 
abode  in  Negroland  often  for  life, 
and,  mingling  his  blood  with  that 
of  the  inhabitants,  succeeds,  in  the 
most  natural  manner,  in  engraft- 
ing Mohammedan  religion  and 
learning  upon  the  ignorance  and 
simplicity  of  the  people.  Innocent 
of  the  scientific  attainments  of  the 
day,  and  with  no  other  apparatus 
than  his  portable  bed  and  dingy 
manuscripts,  he  may  be  inferior  to 
the  theological  and  classical  scholar 
just  from  College  in  Europe  or 
America,  but  he  has  the  advantage 
of  speaking  to  the  people  in  a 
sympathetic  and  perfectly  intelli- 
gible language. 

We  will  conclude  with  one  more 
extract  from  Mr.  Bosworth  Smith  : 

That  Mohammedanism  may,  when  mutual 
misunderstandings  are  removed,  be  ele- 
vated, chastened,  purified  by  Christian  in- 
fluences and  a Christian  spirit,  and  that 
evils  such  as  the  slave-trade,  which  are 
really  foreign  to  its  nature,  can  be  put 
down  by  the  heroic  efforts  of  Christian 
philanthropists,  I do  not  doubt ; and  I can, 
therefore,  look  forward,  if  with  something 
of  anxiety,  with  still  more  of  hope,  to 
what  seems  the  destiny  of  Africa,  that 
Paganism  and  Devil-worship  will  die  out, 
and  that  the  main  part  of  the  continent,  if 
it  cannot  become  Christian,  will  become, 
what  is  next  best  to  it,  Mohammedan.42 

West  Africa  bas  been  in  contact 
with  Christianity  for  three  hundred 
years,  and  not  one  single  tribe, 
as  a tribe , has  become  Christian. 
Nor  has  any  influential  chief  yet 
adopted  the  religion  brought  by 
the  European  missionary.  From 
Gambia  to  Gaboon,  the  native 
rulers,  in  constant  intercourse  with 
Christians,  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
Christian  settlements,  still  conduct 


their  government  according  to  the 
customs  of  their  fathers,  where  those 
customs  have  not  been  altered  or 
modified  by  Mohammedan  influence. 
The  Alkali  of  Port  Loko,  and  the 
chief  of  Bullom,  under  the  shadow 
of  Sierra  Leone,  are  quasi  Moham- 
medan. The  native  chiefs  of  Cape 
Coast  and  Lagos  are  pagans.43 
So  in  the  territory  ruled  by  Liberia 
the  native  chiefs  in  the  four 
counties — Mesurado,  Bassa,  Sinou, 
and  Cape  Palmas — are  pagans. 
There  is  not  a single  spot  along  the 
whole  coast,  except,  perhaps,  the 
little  island  of  Corisco,  where 
Christianity  has  taken  any  hold 
among  large  numbers  of  the  indi- 
genous tribes. 

But  we  do  not  believe  that  these 
tribes  are  hopelessly  inaccessible  to 
the  influence  of  the  religion  of  the 
Gospel.  We  believe  that  ‘when 
mutual  misunderstandings  are  re- 
moved ; ’ when  the  race  is  better 
understood ; when  the  effort  at  in- 
discriminate Europeanising  ceases  ; 
when  the  missionary  keeps  before 
his  mind — if  he  knows,  or  learns 
if  he  does  not  know — that  ‘ the 
idiosyncrasy  of  a people  is  a sacred 
gift,  given,  for  some  Divine  purpose, 
to  be  sacredly  cherished  and  patient- 
ly unfolded  ; ’ 44  there  will  be  nothing 
to  prevent  Christianity  from  spread- 
ing among  the  pagan  tribes,  and 
from  eventually  uprooting  the  im- 
perfect Mohammedanism  which  so 
extensively  prevails.  In  the  mean- 
time, we  ought  not  to  grudge  the 
Africans  the  glimpses  of  truth 
which  they  catch  from  the  Koran ; 
for  ‘ a knowledge  of  a part  is  better 
than  ignorance  of  the  whole.’  45 

A singular  anxiety  seems  to  pre- 
vail in  certain  quarters  to  disparage 
and  depress  the  character  of  Mo- 
hammedan influence,  especially  in 


42  P.  40. 

41  See  Governor  Pope  Hennessy’s  Blue  Book  Report.  Papers  relating  to  her 
Majesty’s  Colonial  Possessions.  Part  II.,  1873,  2nd  division. 

44  Compare  the  views  of  Stopford  Brooke  in  Sermons  on  Christ  in  Modern  Life,  p.  58. 

45  Abu-l-Fida. 
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Africa,  by  endeavouring  to  show 
that  wherever  it  prevails  it  erects 
an  insurmountable  barrier  to  our 
further  progress — that  it  produces 
a far  greater  than  Chinese  immo- 
bility. We  are  surprised  that  a 
writer,  apparently  so  well  informed 
as  the  author  of  the  article  on 
Mahomet,  in  the  British  Quarterly 
Beview  for  January  1872,  should 
have  put  forward  the  following : 

Islam  is  a reform  which  has  stifled  all 
other  reforms.  It  is  a reform  which  has 
chained  down  every  nation  which  has 
accepted  it  at  a certain  stage  of  moral  and 
political  growth. 

In  keeping  with  this  is  a remark- 
able statement  of  Mr.  Freeman’s 
in  his  History  and  Conquests  of  the 
Saracens , a work  described  by  a 
recent  subtle  and  eloquent  writer 
as  ‘ more  equitable  and  conscientious 
than  Gibbon’s  ’ ! Mr.  Freeman  says 
that  Mohammedanism  has  ‘ con- 
secrated despotism ; it  has  con- 
secrated polygamy ; it  has  conse- 
crated slavery ; ’ and  Dean  Church, 
4o  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the 
quotation,  not  only  endorses  it,  but 
adds,  ‘ It  has  done  this  directly,  in 
virtue  of  its  being  a religion,  a 
religious  reform.’46 

A Mohammedan  writer,  taking 
the  same  superficial  view  of  the 
effects  of  Christianity,  and  with 
the  same  love  for  epigrammatic 
terseness,  might  say,  ‘ Christianity 
has  consecrated  drunkenness ; it 
has  consecrated  Negro  slavery ; it 
has  consecrated  war ; ’ and  he  might 
gather  ample  materials  for  sustain- 
ing his  position  from  the  history  of 
Christianity  during  the  last  three 
hundred  years,  especially  in  the 
Western  hemisphere.  When  we 
see  so  many  evils  known  to  be 
antagonistic  to  the  Christian  re- 
ligion still,  after  eighteen  hundred 
years,  prevalent  in  Christian  lands, 


why  should  Mohammedanism  be 
so  assailed  because,  during  twelve 
hundred  years  of  its  existence,  it 
has  not  extirpated  from  the  countries 
in  which  it  prevails,  all  social  evils  ? 
Must  we  not  suppose,  that  as  with 
other  creeds,  so  with  Islam,  its  theo- 
logy is  capable  of  being  made  sub- 
servient to  worldly  interests  ? May 
we  not  believe  that  many  of  the 
evils  in  lands  under  its  sway  are 
due,  not  to  its  teachings,  but  to 
human  passions  ? ‘ As  late  as  the 

fifteenth  century,’  we  are  told  by 
Mr.  Maclear,  ‘ the  Church  in  Europe 
was  engaged  in  eradicating  the  re- 
mains of  Sclavonic  heathenism,  and 
protesting  against  a rude  Fetishism 
and  serpent  worship.’47 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  state- 
ments such  as  those  referred  to 
above,  continue  to  be  made  by  men 
whose  character,  position,  and  lite- 
rary ability  make  them  the  guides 
of  thousands.  They  tend  to  per- 
petuate in  the  Christian  Church  the 
feeling  of  distrust  in  any  effort  to 
evangelise  the  Mohammedan — to 
keep  alive  the  suspicion  that  ‘ the 
successes  of  the  Mohammedan 
missionary  condemn  beforehand 
the  labours  of  the  Christian  mis- 
sionary to  be  in  vain’ — feelings 
which  a closer  acquaintance  with 
the  facts — we  speak  especially  for 
Africa — does  not  justify.  We  are 
satisfied,  however,  that  with  the 
light  which,  increasing  every  day, 
is  now  being  thrown  upon  the 
religion  of  Mohammed,  writings 
based  more  upon  the  opinions 
and  theories  of  the  Middle  Ages — 
as  Mr.  Bosworth  Smith  has  so  well 
shown — than  upon  the  demon- 
strated facts  of  to-day,  are  almost 
sure,  in  proportion  to  the  growth 
of  a more  accurate  knowledge 
and  a more  thoroughly  discrimi- 
nating and  literary  appreciation  of 
Islam,  to  be  riddled  out  into  ob- 


48  Lectures  on  the  Influences  of  Christianity , &c.  By  R.  W.  Church,  M.A.,  Dean  of 
fit.  Paul’s,  p.  8. 

47  Apostles  of  Mediceval  Europe,  p.  32. 
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livion  as  inappropriate  platitudes  - 
and  barren  superfluities.48 

We  entertain  the  deliberate  con- 
viction— gathered  not  from  reading 
at  home,  but  from  travels  among 
the  people — that,  whatever  it  may 
be  in  other  lands,  in  Africa  the 
work  of  Islam  is  preliminary  and 
preparatory.  Just  as  Ishmael  came 
before  Isaac  in  the  history  of  the 
great  Semitic  families,  so  here  the 
descendant  of  Ishmael  has  come 
before  the  illustrious  descendants 
of  Isaac.  The  African  Mohamme- 
dans, as  far  as  we  have  observed, 
are  tolerant  and  accessible,  anxious 
for  light  and  improvement  from 
any  quarter.  They  are  willing  to 
have  Christian  schools  in  their 
towns,  to  have  the  Christian  Scrip- 


tures circulated  among  them,  and 
to  share  with  Christians  the  work 
of  reclaiming  the  pagans.49 

In  view,  then,  of  the  work  which 
Islam  has  already  accomplished  for 
Africa  and  the  Negro  race,  and  the 
work  which  it  may  yet  accomplish, 
we  may  express  the  belief  of  Mohler, 
quoted  by  the  Guardian ,50  that  ‘ one 
day  the  true  labourers  may  find  (in 
Africa)  a harvest  ready  for  their 
reaping,  and  the  Gospel  speed 
thither  on  its  way  rejoicing,  and 
Mahomet  prove  a servant  of  Christ.* 
Till  then,  all  earnest  Christians 
may  consistently  join  in  the  prayer 
of  Abraham,  adopted  in  the  liturgy 
of  the  Moravian  Church,  ‘ Oh,  that 
Ishmael  may  live  before  Thee  ! ’ 
Edwaed  W.  Bltden. 


48  See  an  able  discussion  of  this  subject  in  Syed  Ameer  Ali’s  Life  and  Teachings  of 
Mohammed,  chap.  xv. 

49  Bishop  Crowther,  in  his  Report  for  1874,  says:  ‘I  have  not  met  with  a stern 
oppcser  of  Christianity,  as  far  as  I had  conversation  with  Mohammedans  up  the 
Niger.  ...  The  reception  of  an  Arabic  Bible,  which  was  presented  to  the  Emir  of 
Nupe  from  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  with  a childlike  glee,  in  the  presence  of 
his  courtiers,  was  a proof  that  this  people  desire  to  hear  and  search  after  the  truth. 
Another  copy  was  sent  through  him  to  Alihu,  the  King  of  Ilorin,  who  is  also  an  Arabic 
scholar.  ...  In  all  our  religious  conversation  with  these  Mohammedans  we  never  met 
with  an  obstinate  disputer,  or  a bigoted  denial  of  what  we  read  or  said  to  them.’ — 
Monthly  Reporter  of  Church  Missionary  Society,  February  1875. 

68  November  4,  1874. 
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GERMAN  HOME  LIFE.* 
Br  a Lady. 


VII.— WOMEN. 

EHRET  die  Frauen,’  says  Schiller 
in  one  of  bis  best-known 
poems : ‘ Sie  flecbten  und  weben 
himmlische  Rosen  ins  irdische 
Leben ; ’ 

(Honour  to  women  ! To  them  it  is  given 
To  garland  the  earth  with  the  roses  of 
heaven ;) 

and  in  a key  of  fervent  exhortation, 
he  proceeds  to  contrast  in  changing 
metre,  and  terms  certainly  not  ad- 
vantageous to  the  ‘superior,’  the 
characteristics  of  the  two  sexes. 

By  the  ‘ superior  ’ we  of  course 
mean  the  stronger  sex : the  style 
esclave  still  obtain  in  Germany. 
No  John  S.  Mill  has  as  yet  arisen 
with  Quixotic  enthusiasm  on  the 
social  horizon  of  Teutonia,  nor  has, 
so  far,  the  voice  of  the  emanci- 
pated been  heard  in  the  Fatherland. 

It  has  somewhere  been  rashly 
asserted  by  some  one,  that  every 
woman  not  born  an  Englishwoman, 
could  she  have  had  a choice  in  the 
matter,  would  have  chosen  to  be 
so  born.  No  greater  error  could 
be  made  as  regards  the  German 
woman.  She,  taking  her  all  round,  is 
absolutely  contented  with  her  lot, 
and  supremely  disregard ful  of  the 
estate  of  other  women.  The  day 
of  small  things  not  only  suffices  for 
her,  but  is  to  her  as  a crown  of 
glory ; she  despises  the  frivolity 
of  the  French,  the  freedom  of  the 
English,  the  fearless  strides  and 
absolute  independence  of  the  Ameri- 
can woman.  Do  not  believe  that 
you  will  be  able  to  sit  long  in  the 
seat  of  the  scornful : you  will 

have  to  come  down  and  go  out,  for 
towering  high  above  you,  on  her 
pedestal  of  homebaked  virtues,  and 
looking  down  upon  your  ornamen- 
talness and  uselessness  with  the 


1 [The  publication  of  these  papers 
interrupted  by  illness.] 


fear  and  dislike  virtue  assumes 
in  gazing  upon  vice,  stands  the 
traditional  Hausfrau.  That  she 
should  have  anything  to  learn  of  her 
neighbours  (outside  the  Fatherland) 
is  impossible ; there  is  only  one 
country  in  the  world,  and  that  is 
Germany  ; there  is  only  one  woman 
and  that  is  the  German  woman. 
In  the  face  of  such  convictions  as 
these,  it  would  be  daring  to  hint  at 
the  state  of  mind  that  has  been 
characterised  as  a mean  satisfaction 
with  a mean  position.  The  ‘ com- 
ing ’ woman,  as  yet,  casts  no  shadow 
across  the  dead  level  of  German 
home  life.  The  ‘ platform  woman  ’ 
and  the  ‘ medical  woman  ’ are  still 
only  known  by  evil  report ; beings 
that  cause  the  virtuous  matron  to 
draw  her  imaginary  skirts  shudder- 
ingly  around  her  ample  form,  and 
to  pass  by,  with  mentally  averted 
eyes,  on  the  other  side. 

When,  in  Germany,  the  (so- 
called)  chivalry  of  the  Middle  Ages 
fell  dead,  and  the  romantic  period 
came  to  a timely  end,  Woman  seems 
to  have  disappeared  into  indefinite 
drudgery,  whence  she  only  emerges 
to  bewilder  us  by  her  paradoxical 
position  during  the  Goethe- Schiller 
period.  The  intellectual  resurrec- 
tion of  the  Fatherland,  the  age  of 
philosophy  and  letters,  the  Weimar- 
Athen’s  epoch,  when  a grand  spiritual 
revolution  shook  old  prejudices  and 
false  tastes  to  their  rotten  founda- 
tions, presents  a picture  full  of 
intense  interest  to  the  student  of 
human  nature.  After  years  of 
silence  and  obscurity,  Woman  comes 
again  to  the  front ; yet  truth 
obliges  us  to  confess,  in  no  very 
elevated  guise.  Artificiality  was 
banished  from  Society  ; Nature  now 
was  to  have  her  rights  ; paint  and 
powder,  ruffles  and  talons  rouges 


— which  another  chapter  will  conclude — has  been 
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were  deposed  ; and  in  the  place  of 
French  audacity,  wit,  and  sprightli- 
ness we  have  classic  robes,  fillet- 
bound  heads,  melancholy,  moon- 
shine, and  sentiment.  All  social 
conventionalities  are  upset  and 
defied.  Men  and  women  change 
partners  as  in  a quadrille  ; a con- 
tinual chas-sez  croisez  confuses 
society.  ‘ There  is  hardly  a woman 
in  Weimar,’  writes  Schiller  to 
Korner,  £ but  has  a liaison.  They 
are  all  coquettes  ; one  may  easily 
fall  in  with  an  affair  of  the  heart, 
though  it  will  not  last  any  time.’ 
Extravagant  worship  of  the  purely 
intellectual,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
a throwing  off  with  undisguised 
contempt  the  old  traditional  re- 
straints of  life  on  the  other,  mark 
the  most  brilliant  period  of  Ger- 
man history.  A glorification  of 
personal  freedom  is  the  gospel  of 
the  new  school,  whereof  the  highest 
doctrine  seems  to  be  that  every 
man  shall  do  what  is  good  in 
his  own  eyes,  since  his  appe- 
tites, passions,  and  desires  are 
sacred  emanations  from  a Superior 
Being  implanted  in  his  breast  only 
to  be  gratified.  Selfish  sentimen- 
tality, hysteric  weepings  over  the 
dullness  and  indifference  of  man- 
kind, rhapsody,  melting  of  sympa- 
thetic souls,  romantic  meetings, 
absence  of  all  firm  purpose  or  high- 
strung  resolve,  elective  affinities, 
bathos  and  suicide,  mark  the  epoch 
of  the  rehabilitation  of  Woman  in 
Germany. 

As  we  gaze  round  on  the 
Weimar  group,  we  are  puzzled. 
We  see  Jean  Paul  with  his  Tiianide , 
Charlotte  von  Kalb,  a big,  flighty, 
foolish  woman,  tumbling,  morally 
and  physically,  any  way  (the  law- 
ful husband  philosophically  in- 
different to  the  eccentricities  of  his 
half  mad,  slatternly  spouse),  dis- 
puting the  possession  of  Richter’s 
Platonic  soul  with  the  sentimental 
Emilia  ^on  Berlepsch,  also  ‘ a mar- 
ried lady ; ’ and  in  the  dim  back- 
ground languishes,  somewhat  ob- 
scurely, a Madame  de  Krudener 


(not  the  author  of  Valerie  be  it 
observed),  and  yet  another  sympa- 
thetic being,  nameless  to  posterity. 
It  is  true  the  ‘ only  one  ’ (Ler 
Einzige ) is  a little  shocked  by  the 
fall  from  the  empyrean  of  one  ‘ dear 
angel,’  and  a little  trammelled  by 
the  exactions  of  the  other,  but  his 
purer  spirit  at  length  finds  the  re- 
pose it  seeks  in  the  haven  of  matri- 
mony. We  see  the  great  Goethe, 
after  endless  ‘ love  affairs,’  not  too 
great  to  form  a liaison  with  Frau 
von  Stein  (Herr  von  Stein  quite 
agreeable  to  the  arrangement),  of 
whom  it  must  be  said  that  she 
turned  out  a considerable  thorn  in 
the  majestic  poet’s  flesh.  A senti- 
mental and  bellettristic  correspon- 
dence flourishes  during  a decade, 
long  before  the  end  of  which, 
we  read  between  the  lines  that 
Goethe  is  heartily  sick  of  his  exact- 
ing charmer.  They  quarrel — as  all 
lovers  in  all  times  have  done,  and 
will  do — and  the  disputes  are  gene- 
rally made  up  by  presents  of  sau- 
sages, fruit,  or  cakes  from  the  high- 
tempered  lady.  Goethe  goes  after 
strange  goddesses  ; and  the  rupture 
is  complete  when  he  £ declines  on 
the  lower  range  of  feeling  ’ of  a 
Christiana  Yulpius.  We  see  the 
calm  Schiller  puzzled  as  to  which 
he  ought  to  love  best,  his  wife,  or 
her  sister  Charlotte  von  Lengefeld  ; 
and  an  uncomfortable  suggestion 
presents  itself  to  the  mind  that  he 
may  have  married  the  wrong  lady. 
We  are  almost  tempted  to  think 
that  the  correct  Korner  had  a tendre 
for  his  sister-in-law,  the  artist, 
Dorothea  Stock,  whose  lover, 
Huber,  ran  away  with  another 
man’s  wife,  said  man  uttering 
pious  aspirations  for  the  happiness 
of  the  interesting  couple,  and 
imploring  Heaven  to  bless  their 
union.  We  see  young  Jerusalem 
dying  of  Wertherism ; von  Kleist 
shooting  himself  with  his  ‘friend’ 
Sophia  Yogel,  ‘am  heiligen  See,’ 
near  Potsdam,  and  Charlotte  Stieg- 
litz  trying  to  rouse  her  husband,  a 
confirmed  hypochondriac,  by  stab- 
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bing  herself  to  the  heart  before  his 
eyes  with  a dagger.  Not  the  least 
part  of  the  strange  picture  lies  in 
the  fact  that  the  exceptional  women 
(‘  they  are  all  coquettes,’  says  Schil- 
ler) of  blameless  lives  and  decent 
conduct  mix  freely  with  their  more 
elastic  sisters,  and  seem  definitively, 
and  of  conviction,  to  have  adopted 
the  axiom,  that  all  lapses  from  vir- 
tue are  to  be  regarded  with  the 
strictest  toleration. 

Amidst  all  these  ecstasies  and  fer- 
vours, simmerings  and  sighings,  we 
turn  with  a feeling  of  relief  to  the 
wholesome  typical  figure  of  Wer- 
ther’s  Charlotte,  and  admire  the 
exquisite  calmness  with  which  she, 
having  seen 

His  body  borne  before  her  on  a shutter, 
Like  a well-conducted  person 

Went  on  cutting  bread  and  butter. 

She,  after  all,  though  the  others 
be  the  representative  men  and 
women  of  an  epoch,  is  the  typical 
German  woman ; true  through  all 
time  ; and  she  has  gone  on  cutting 
bread  and  butter  ever  since.  In 
fact,  for  decent  German  women  there 
seems,  by  universal  consent,  to  be 
no  other  career ; and  when  we  con- 
sider that  the  world  is  full  of 
exorbitant  persons,  who  clamour 
three  times  a-day  for  food,  let  us 
give  all  honour  to  the  bread-and- 
butter  cutters  of  life. 

But  in  the  rebound  from  ar- 
tificiality, the  then  polite  world 
fell  into  such  extremes  of  gen- 
teel sensibility  that  no  one  dared 
to  be  truly  natural.  The  ambition 
to  shine,  if  not  by  talents,  then  by 
singularity ; if  not  by  beauty,  then 
by  extravagance  of  opinion ; if 
not  by  rank,  then  by  recklessness  ; 
destroyed  the  very  simplicity  that 
the  enthusiasts  had  originally  taken 
for  their  text,  and  ‘ the  modesty  of 
nature,’  overstepped,  became  un- 
natural. 

Nevertheless,  we  must  remem- 
ber that  this  is  the  period  to 
which  every  German  man  and  wo- 
man turns  with  pride  and  plea- 


sure ; it  is  the  moment  of  time 
when  Woman  emerges  from  the 
obscurity  and  drudgery  of  the 
dark  ages,  and  becomes  a personage 
and  a power.  The  lives  at  which 
we  have  briefly  glanced  are  not 
the  lives  of  obscure,  little-regarded 
persons ; they  are  those  of  the 
representative  men  and  women  of 
the  times,  who  gave  the  tone  to 
society  and  to  literature;  not 
hidden,  shamefacedly  under  depre- 
catory bushels,  but  set  up  high  on 
the  altars  of  enthusiasm  and  hero- 
worship.  These  men  are  their 
greatest : these  women  their  highest 
and  brightest : these  philosophies' 
and  poesies  and  moralities,  their 
supremest,  sublimest,  best.  It  is 
their  ne  plus  ultra  of  all  that  cul- 
ture and  development  can  produce. 
Like  the  age  of  Pericles,  an  age  to 
be  cited  by  admiring  worlds  for  all 
after  times,  with  proud  pointings 
of  the  finger  to  the  unapproachable 
group,  and  triumphant  upward 
glances  of  unspeakable  adoration. 

This  is  what  German  men  and 
women  get  out  of  it.  To  outsiders 
this  affectation  of  Nature  is  the 
most  offensive  form  of  the  arti- 
ficial. The  French  marquise , chat- 
tering shallow  philosophies,  could 
at  least  amuse  you  by  her  wit,  if 
you  refused  to  be  bewildered  by 
her  beauty  ; but  these  votaresses  of 
‘Nature’  bore  you  to  death  with 
their  dull  loves  and  high-flown  cor- 
respondence ; the  talk  is  so  tall,  the 
outcome  so  small;  the  sentimentality 
is  so  heavy,  flat,  stale,  and  unprofit- 
able, that  you  turn  from  these 
femmes  incomprises , these  tender 
transparent  souls,  and  feel  in  your 
heart  that  perhaps  worse  things  than 
epigrammatic  immoralities,  paint, 
and  patches  have  happened  to  you. 

The  ideal  woman  of  Germany  is 
still  much  what  Schiller  painted 
her ; she  poses  in  passionless  se- 
renity (as  you  may  see  on  the 
title-pages  of  the  poetry-books), 
surrounded  by  sister-souls,  and 
crowned  with  stars.  She  is  a soft 
sentimental  creature,  all  sensibility 
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and  adjectives,  weaving  ‘ heavenly 
roses  ’ into  this  earthly  life  ; sighing 
softly  to  the  stars,  wandering  in 
moonlight,  culling  forget-me-nots 
and  pansies,  and  enwreathing  her 
blonde  brows  with  the  flowers  of 
the  feelings ; melancholy,  sympa- 
thetic, schwarmerisch ; blue-eyed 
and  pensive  ; swimming,  somewhat 
vaguely,  in  vast  seas  of  senti- 
ment, not  far  from  dangerous  gulfs 
of  bathos.  The  Egeria  of  some  fa- 
voured Numa,  the  ‘ heavenly  friend  ’ 
of  a semi-Platonic  lover  ; vaporous, 
floating  somewhere,  like  Mahomet’s 
coffin,  between  heaven  and  earth, 
ready  to  dissolve  at  the  touch  of 
this  gross  work-a-day  world,  and 
so  pass  away  in  a state  of  ele- 
mental purity  to  more  sympathetic 
regions. 

There  is  no  figure  more  poetic 
than  that  of  the  ideal  German  wo- 
man ; there  is  no  actuality  more 
prosaic  than  the  flesh  and  blood 
reality,  as  she  lives  and  moves  and 
has  her  being.  The  ideal  woman 
is  always  unmarried ; the  real 
woman  is  married.  If  marriage 
be  the  prose  of  life,  German  mar- 
riage is  of  prose,  prosiest.  ‘ Mit 
dem  Giirtel,  mit  dem  Schleier,’  says 
Schiller,  with  the  gentle  cynicism 
of  his  cold,  calm  nature,  ‘ reisst  der 
schone  Wahn  entzwei !’  With  the 
loosened  cestus  and  the  lost  veil, 
the  sweet  madness  is  also  lost.  He 
knew  best.  The  finding  is  not  one 
to  gratify  the  weaker  sex  gene- 
rally, but  no  German  woman  has 
been  found  to  resent  the  poet’s 
utterance.  They  thenceforth,  if 
goddesses  at  all,  are  household  god- 
desses ; their  pedestal,  if  pedestal  be 
still  possible,  is  set  upon  the  great 
Teutonic  tripod — the  home-baked, 
the  home-brewed,  the  home-spun. 
Marthas  henceforth,  cumbered  about 
with  too  much  serving  (consider 
only  those  clamourings  for  food  at 
which  we  have  already  glanced), 
to  have  time  for  aught  else. 
It  seems  to  be  an  accepted  dogma 
that  a man  is  a man,  whether  he  be 
Bachelor  or  Benedick  j whereas  a 


woman  may  only  be  properly  so 
called  when  she  has  fulfilled  her 
destiny  as  wife  and  mother.  Short 
of  that  she  is  an  incomplete  unit ; 
and,  whatever  other  ‘ mission  ’ she 
may.  have  fulfilled,  that  which 
Nature  originally  intended  for  her 
remains  unaccomplished.  Under 
the  heading  of  ‘ Marriage,’  Woman 
in  her  fullest  development  shall  be 
dealt  with  ; for  the  present  we  can 
only  contemplate  her  as  she  walks 
‘ in  maiden  meditation  fancy  free.’ 

The  girl  is,  however,  mother  to 
the  woman  ; and  if,  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  the  woman  be  only  the 
greater  child,  a glance  backwards 
from  effect  to  cause  will  go  far 
towards  explaining  this  feminine 
phenomenon.  We  have  seen  what 
the  ideal  German  woman  is,  and 
the  young  lady  tries  to  copy  her. 
She  piques  herself  upon  her  ‘ sen- 
sibility,’ and  is  proud  of  her  1 Lmp- 
findlichheit ,’  a quality  which  often 
has  the  root  quite  as  much  in 
‘tetchiness’  and  temper  as  in  ten- 
derness. She  is  easily  offended, 
easily  discouraged,  easily  thrown 
off  her  balance.  The  feminine 
virtues  of  patience  and  submission 
become,  by  exaggeration,  vices  of 
helplessness  and  indecision;  she  is 
kept  in  a state  of  such  tutelage 
and  irresponsibility  as  can  scarcely 
fail  to  make  her  troublesome  at  a 
crisis  and  useless  in  an  emergency. 
Clinging  and  clamouring  have 
come^to  be  looked  upon  as  some- 
what obstructive  attributes,  and  the 
parasitical  virtues  are,  generally, 
rather  at  a discount  amongst  us  ; 
but  this  is  not  so  in  Germany,  where 
negative  acquiescence  ranks  higher 
in  women  than  positive  affirmation, 
where  their  poets  paint  them  help- 
less and  tbeir  husbands  like  them 
subjugated. 

When  the  writer  of  these  pages 
first  went  to  Germany,  it  was  with 
the  expectation  of  finding  in  every 
tenth  woman  an  uncrowned  Corinna, 
and  in  every  twentieth  a silent 
Sappho  : silent  only  in  the  sense,  be 
it  observed,  of  the  poet’s  ‘ mute  in- 
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glorious  Milton.’  Even  at  the  ca- 
pital Corinnas  were  not ; and  Sappho 
was  conspicuously  absent  ‘ without 
leave.’ 

Now,  in  Germany  learning  is  the 
characteristic  honour  of  the  nation  ; 
and  it  is  the  proud  boast,  and  the  just 
one,  too,  of  German  women,  that 
they  alone,  of  all  the  modern  femi- 
nities of  the  earth,  are  absolutely 
well  educated.  The  same  professors 
that  lecture  to  their  brothers  and 
cousins  within  the  university  halls 
and  college  class-rooms  come  down 
from  those  greater  altitudes  to 
teach  the  children  and  young  girls 
in  their  day-schools.  They  are 
taught  regularly,  systematically, 
patiently,  lovingly.  A German 
girl  must  be  dull  indeed  who 
is  not  well-read.  Everything  is 
taught,  and  everything  is  taught 
well.  But,  after  all,  a building  is 
not  made  of  brick  only,  nor  a ship 
of  mere  wood  ; and  there  are  a score 
of  diverse  influences  and  social  con- 
ditions working  on  the  outer  and 
inner  systems  of  female  education 
in  Germany  quite  beyond  the  reach 
of  any  professors  however  eminent, 
or  any  pedagogues  however  pro- 
found. 

Besides  education,  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  self-education.  A woman 
may  be  very  well  up  to  the  general 
mark,  nay,  high  above  it  in  all  mat- 
ters of  ordinary  education;  yet,  if 
she  strive  not  to  teach  herself  some- 
what of  those  things  that  make 
life  lovely,  she  will  learn  before 
long  that  all  her  knowledge  is  but 
as  sounding  brass  and  tinkling 
cymbals,  and  that  the  wisdom  of  her 
professors  has  been  spent  on  her  in 
vain.  In  the  moral  and  social  edu- 
cation of  a German  girl,  even  in  her 
physical  education,  precisely  the 
contrary  doctrine  prevails.  She  is 
taught  that  to  be  womanly  she 
must  be  helpless,  to  be  feminine 
she  must  be  feeble,  to  endear  herself 
she  must  be  dependent,  to  charm 
she  must  cling.  She  is  not  brought 
up  to  be,  she  does  not  desire  to  be, 
the  companion,  the  comrade,  the 


equal,  in  1 all  that  not  hurts  dis- 
tinctive womanhood,’  of  the  mep 
around  her.  She  is  thrown  back 
upon  herself  and  other  women  for 
society  and  amusements  ; a life  that 
revolves  in  a narrow  circumscribed 
round  of  inanities  is  considered 
good  enough  for  her.  To  be  her- 
self, is  to  be  nothing — less,  worse, 
than  nothing.  To  be  as  like  every- 
body else  as  she  can ; to  copy  her 
friend’s  clothes,  phraseology,  and 
manners ; to  worship  the  platitude 
of  precedent,  to  conform  to  the 
dead  level  that  custom  has  pre- 
scribed, to  keep  carefully  to  the 
sheepwalk,  to  applaud  in  concert 
and  condemn  in  chorus,  is  the  only 
behaviour  that  can  be  tolerated. 
If  she  does  these  things  she  fulfils 
all  the  law  and  the  prophets,  and  it 
shall  be  well  with  her;  but  if  she 
do  them  not,  she  will  be  viewed 
askance  by  her  sisters,  eyed  with 
dislike  and  suspicion ; it  will  be 
whispered  that  she  is  a Blau- 
s trump/,  or  a Freigeist ; it  will  be 
proclaimed  that  she  is  a Fietistinn , 
or  an  emanzipirtes  Fmuenzimmer  ; , 
she  will  be  stigmatised  as  ueber- 
spannt , revolutionary,  dangerous, 
objectionable. 

Allowances  are  made  by  these 
gentle  ladies  for  the  eccentricities 
of  French,  English,  and  American 
women,  on  account  of  the  unfor- 
tunate accident  of  their  birth  ; but 
they  are  inexorable  towards  one  of 
their  own  circle  who  would  dare 
to  assert  any  originality  of  charac- 
ter, or  independence  of  action. 
Woe  would  certainly  betide  the 
folly  of  that  virgin  who  would 
venture  to  shake  oif  the  £ wounding 
cords'  that  bind  and  strain,’  and 
make  an  existence  for  herself  in- 
dependent of  the  cackling  of  the 
Kaffees  and  the  weariness  of  infi- 
nite boredom  based  upon  everlast- 
ing babble.  Visions  of  charming 
German  women  I have  known  rise 
up  and  look  at  me  with  blue  pa- 
thetic eyes.  They  are  the  excep- 
tional women,  the  women  least 
loved  by  their  fellows—- disturbing 
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uncomfortable  souls,  bringing  con- 
straint and  gene  in  their  train. 
The  utterances  of  such  women, 
though  modest  enough,  are  out  of 
key  with  the  Philistine  chorus 
(shall  we  say  the  vox  Eei  ?)  in  the 
background.  And,  after  all,  it 
is  by  these,  not  by  the  vague,  ex- 
alted, heroic  figures,  that  the  sorry 
action  of  the  play  is  helped  for- 
ward, and  the  platform  chiefly  oc- 
cupied. They  have  one  bugbear  and 
one  object  of  idolatry,  these  mono- 
tonous, ladies ; a fetish  which  they 
worship  under  the  name  of  mode  ; a 
monster  between  public  opinion  and 
Mrs.  Grundy.  To  say  that  a thing 
‘is  not  mode  here’  is  to  condemn 
it  as  if  by  all  the  laws  of  Media 
and  Persia.  It  is  not  her  centre, 
but  the  system  of  her  social  edu- 
cation, that  renders  the  German 
woman  so  hopelessly  provincial. 
Recent  great  events  might  have 
led  us  to  expect  greater  results  in 
this  direction.  The  last  advices 
from  Berlin  show  that  petty  per- 
sonal spites,  small  envyings,  back- 
bitings and  jealousies  are  as  rife  in 
the  Imperial  City  as  in  the  much- 
despised  little  Residenz- towns.  Nor 
can  any  change  for  the  better 
be  hoped  until  men  and  women  are 
allowed,  or  will  allow  themselves 
and  each  other,  to  mix  on  terms  of 
greater  personal  equality  and  dig- 
nity. 

Let  us  look  back  at  the  physical 
conditions  of  the  young  girl’s  life. 
We  have  seen  her  sitting  Tiinter 
Ofen , living  in  a dry  overheated 
atmosphere,  nibbling  at  unwhole- 
some nicknacks,  pecking  at  her 
food,  and  poisoning  herself  with 
sweets  and  sours.  A girl  is  seldom 
sent  to  school  away  from  home, 
by  reason  of  the  extra  expense 
of  board  and  lodging.  Everyone 
who  has  lived  in  Germany  must 
remember  with  pleasure  the  gangs 
of  fresh  round  child-faces  passing 
through  the  streets  during  early 
morning  hours.  All  these  little 
Students  carry  neat  knapsacks  con- 
taining books,  slates,  &c.  strapped 
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on  their  backs,  and  the  pavements 
and  the  promenades  are  made 
merry  with  their  chatter.  Jahrein 
jahraus  they  go,  growing  less  round 
and  less  rosy  as  time  passes  on, 
until  early  maidenhood  is  reached. 
On  holidays  the  children  meet 
together  and  play ; there  seems  no 
idea  that  these  little  brothers  and 
sisters  should  suffice  for  each 
other,  with  the  occasional  excite- 
ment of  ‘ a party.’  Boys  and  girls 
do  not  play  together  as  our  boys 
and  girls  do : even  at  a very  early 
age,  strictest  division  of  the  sexes 
obtains  : were  boys  allowed  to  burst 
in  upon  the  confabulations  and 
titterings  of  these  little  misses,  and 
loudly  proclaim  their  scorn  (as  Eng- 
lish youth  is  apt  to  do)  of  ‘ girls’ 
nonsense,’  it  might  be  better,  even- 
tually, for  all  parties. 

As  the  little  girl  grows  older, 
she  has  her  coffee-parties  like  her 
elders,  and  makes  a vast  number 
of  acquaintances  of  her  own  age, 
so  that  society  forms  a large  in- 
gredient of  juvenile  life.  All  the 
little  sayings  and  doings,  envyings 
and  uncharitablenesses,  are  re- 
peated day  after  day ; the  little 
spites  and  jealousies  are  kept  up 
through  a long  course  of  years,  and 
the  daily  gossip  becomes  almost  a 
necessity  of  life.  There  is  no 
‘ coming  home  for  the  holidays.’ 
The  children  are  at  home ; they 
have  only  more  time  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  quarrels  and  friend- 
ships that  have  rejoiced  or  offended 
them  during  the  ‘ half-year ; ’ more 
coffee-drinking,  more  gossip,  and 
more  liberty. 

The  child  buds  into  early  maiden- 
hood, and  then  this  passing  to  and 
fro  through  the  streets,  where  she 
knows  everyone,  and  is  known  to 
all,  begins  to  have  its  disadvan- 
tages. She  becomes  self-conscious, 
has  a bowing  acquaintance  with 
her  friends’  brothers,  who  meet 
her  by  chance  (or  otherwise)  on 
their  way  to  or  from  school  and 
college.  A system  of  coquetry 
is  now  inaugurated,  which  is  not 
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without  its  influence  on  her  cha- 
racter. Hitherto  she  has  had 
coffee  and  gossip  ; but  now  a fresh 
stimulant  comes  to  her  life;  she 
has  something  to  conceal ; her  eyes 
become  less  candid,  and  her  gaze  is 
not  so  fearless  as  it  was.  Here 
again,  not  the  girl,  but  the  system, 
is  to  be  blamed.  The  sort  of  frank 
‘ flirtation,’  beginning  openly  in 
fun  and  ending  in  amusement, 
which  is  common  amongst  healthy 
high-spirited  boys  and  girls  in 
England,  and  has  no  latent  element 
of  intrigue  or  vanity  in  it,  but  is 
born  of  exuberant  animal  spirits, 
youthful  frolics,  and  healthy  pas- 
times shared  together,  is  forbidden 
to  her,  and  these  tacit  arrange- 
ments are  made  and  enjoyed  after 
the  surreptitious  manner  of  stolen 
fruit. 

Quite  young  German  children  are 
extremely  deft  with  their  fingers, 
and  it  is  surprising  to  see  what 
charming  specimens  of  their  handi- 
work these  little  maidens  offer  at 
birthday  shrines  or  on  Christmas 
trees.  It  would  be  well  that 
English  governesses  and  school- 
mistresses followed  the  example 
of  German  ladies  who  undertake 
the  education  of  girls  in  this 
most  essential  part  of  a gentle- 
woman’s education ; for  the  most 
part  it  is  totally  neglected  in  our 
better-class  schools,  and  the  present 
rage  for  art-needlework  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  prosaic  essential 
acquaintance  that  every  lady  should 
have  with  the  darning  needle  and  the 
cutting-out  scissors.  As  a German 
girl  approaches  the  completion  of 
her  education,  her  studies  are 
somewhat  relaxed,  and  she  profits 
by  the  time  thus  gained  to  attend 
once  or  twice  a week  at  a Ncili - 
schule,  where  well-brought-up  ladies 
will  give  her  a course  of  lessons 
on  cutting  out,  fixing,  piecing, 
patching,  and  darning,  as  well  as 
in  every  possible  and  impossible 
sort  of  ornamental  stitchery.  She 
will  make  her  brother  a set  of 
shirts,  and  for  herself  a complete 


outfit  against  the  day  when  she 
emerges  from  school-girlhood  into 
young  ladyism. 

The  Rite  of  Confirmation  now 
comes.  In  Protestant  Germany 
it  means  nothing  of  the  religious 
enthusiasm,  the  ardent  aspiration, 
the  passionate  resolves  that  often 
mark  the  epoch  in  the  minds  of  our 
young  people.  There  is  nothing  of 
‘ recollection  ’ or  piety  about  the 
rite.  It  simply  means,  to  those 
whom  it  most  concerns,  a long  dress, 
visiting  cards,  a bouquet,  a lace- 
frilled  pocket-handkerchief,  the 
‘ Du  ’ of  childhood  exchanged  for  the 
‘ Sie  * of  young  ladyhood,  and  the 
potential  Schlafrock  and  Morgen - 
haube  for  early  hours.  Visitors  pour 
in  to  offer  congratulations  and  pre- 
sents ; cake  and  wine  and  bustle 
pervade  the  domestic  atmosphere ; 
a droschky  is  hired,  and  the  con- 
firmed young  Christian  is  driven 
out  to  pay  visits  and  show  off  her 
finery. 

German  girls  have  no  . out-door 
amusements,  if  we  except  skating 
when  the  winter  proves  favourable.  - 
Boating,  riding,  archery,  swimming, 
croquet,  — all  the  active,  healthy 
out-door  life  which  English  maidens 
are  allowed  to  share  and  to  enjoy 
with  their  brothers,  is  unknown  to 
them.  There  may  be  several  horses 
in  the  stable  (as  is  not  unfrequently 
the  case  where  there  are  cavalry 
brothers),  yet  no  one  dreams  of 
training  any  of  them  to  carry  a lady. 
Such  diversions  are  looked  upon  by 
the  girls  themselves  as  bold,  coarse, 
and  unfeminine.  Country  walks, 
thick  boots,  and  water-proof  clothes 
are  out  of  the  programme,  nor 
could  you  convince  them  that  a 
good  gallop  in  the  open,  or  a long 
stretch  over  the  common,  would 
morally  and  physically  be  much 
better  for  them,  more  wholesome 
and  commendable,  than  the  close 
unhealthy  atmosphere  of  coffee- 
gossip.  It  is  in  vain  that  you  tell 
them  such  exercises,  far  from  un- 
sexing  them,  fit  them  all  the  better 
for  the  duties  of  their  sex ; it  is 
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difficult  for  them  to  hear  you  out 
and  not  show  the  scorn  they  enter- 
tain for  you. 

For  much  that  affects  the  lives 
of  German  women  we  must,  how- 
ever, look  at  the  conditions  of  exist- 
ence generally.  In  England,  where 
the  villages  are  closely  dotted  about, 
where  noblemen’s  seats,  manor- 
houses,  the  luxurious  villas  of  re- 
tired bankers  and  merchants  and 
lawyers  stand  thick  and  threefold, 
where  the  social  position  of  the 
clergy  is  a recognised  one,  country 
life  takes  an  idyllic  turn  that  the 
pencil  of  Leech  will  hand  down 
to  posterity.  The  girls  in  these 
families  are  all  about  equally  cul- 
tured and  well-mannered ; they 
feel  no  shyness  when  asked  to  the 
big  entertainments  that  the  duke 
gives  to  his  country  neighbours; 
they  are  not  overcome  with  embar- 
rassment if  the  sons  of  the  house 
let  the  light  of  their  lordly  counte- 
nances shine  upon  them  ; very  often 
the  rector’s  daughter  is  a far  more 
elegant  woman  than  Lady  Dorothy 
or  Lady  Elizabeth.  The  school- 
fellows of  these  young  ladies,  though 
not  the  cream  of  the  cream,  are  of 
good  position,  with  brothers  in  all 
the  professions — at  the  bar,  in  the 
army,  in  India,  in  the  colonies,  in 
merchants’  and  bankers’  and  law- 
yers’ offices ; there  is  a refinement  and 
an  ease  of  manner  about  them  that 
makes  their  acquaintance  desirable 
and  their  society  pleasant.  They 
come  up  to  town  once  or  twice  a 
year,  and  visit  largely  amongst 
their  friends  in  the  different  counties 
of  England ; and  belonging  to  what 
may,  for  want  of  a better  term,  be 
called  the  upper  middle  classes  of 
society,  there  is  yet  nothing  in  their 
language  or  bearing  to  define  their 
position  or  indicate  their  precise 
rank.  They  will  read  the  same 
books,  hear  much  the  same  talk 
that  everyone  else  hears,  and, 
having  connections  ‘ up  and  down 
along  the  scale  of  ranks,’  acquire 
insensibly  an  ease  of  manner  that 
has  its  basis  in  self-respect  and  a 


modest  independence  of,  and  indif- 
ference to,  other  folks’  grandeur. 
But  in  Germany  there  are  no  smil- 
ing villages  where  squire  and  par- 
son and  lord  of  the  manor  meet  on 
terms  of  friendly  equality;  no  big 
red-brick  houses  with  paddocks 
and  shrubberies  and  brilliant  gar- 
dens; no  trim  villas  with  closely 
shaven  lawns,  geometrical  flower- 
beds, and  a 1 man  and  a maid  ’ to 
keep  things  going.  Germany  is 
a thinly  populated  country : the 
scattered  villages  are  mere  assem- 
blages of  huts,  dismally  huddled  to- 
gether. The  Pdchter , or  tenant 
farmers,  may  have  a smart,  trim 
abode,  and  the  Bauer  (not,  as  is  often 
supposed,  the  patient,  plodding  ‘ pea- 
sant,’ but)  a sort  of  yeoman  farmer, 
tilling  his  own  little  plot,  has 
doubtless  gold  and  silver  and  linen 
galore  cunningly  secreted  in  chests 
and  presses  after  the  manner  of 
his  kind  in  other  countries.  And 
there,  too,  is  the  parson ; but 
neither  he  nor  anyone  else  thinks 
of  model  cottages,  draining,  win- 
dow - gardening,  or  the  like.  In 
short,  there  is  no  one  to  think  of 
it.  The  farmer  is  usually  a 
greedy,  grasping,  extortionate  man  ; 
the  Bauer  much  the  same ; the 
parson,  a farmer  like  the  rest,  is 
very  like  the  rest,  as  we  shall  see 
elsewhere,  in  other  matters.  The 
lord  of  the  soil  is  a great  noble  ; 
the  estate  is  twenty,  thirty,  forty 
miles  in  circumference,  and  his  well- 
tilled  acres  bring  him  in  a vast 
revenue.  He  comes  occasionally  for 
the  shooting,  and  his  stewards  and 
bailiffs  transact  the  necessary  busi- 
ness of  the  estate  with  him.  The 
ladies  of  the  family  are  at  Berlin 
or  Vienna,  Ischl  or  Baden ; some  of 
them  are,  perhaps,  ‘ placed  ’ about 
the  court ; what  have  they  in  com- 
mon with  the  womenkind  of  such 
lumbering,  uncouth  clods  as  these  P 
How  and  again,  with  a trampling 
of  horses  and  a blowing  of  trum- 
pets, they  arrive,  dimly  magnificent 
through  a whirlwind  of  dust  and 
fanfaronade.  The  people  on  the  es- 
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tate  pause  with  apathetic  wonder  in 
their  monotonous  work,  and  gaze  up 
out  of  the  vast  brown,  hedgeless 
fields  as  though  the  gods  had  flashed 
by  that  way.  On  Sunday  the  family- 
pew,  which  is  like  a great  opera- 
box,  will  be  furnished,  and  the 
grdfliche  Familie  will  yawn  through 
the  squalid  service.  The  parson, 
before  he  begins  his  discourse,  will 
bow  to  the  sublimities  in  the  opera- 
box,  and  perhaps,  if  the  countess 
be  bored  beyond  endurance,  he  may 
be  fetched  up  to  the  Schloss  during 
the  afternoon  to  make  up  a second 
whist-party,  and  play  unlimited 
‘ robbers  ’ into  the  small  hours  of 
Monday  morning. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be 
readily  understood  why  it  is  that 
German  women  can  know  nothing 
of  the  charm  of  country  life. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  coun- 
try life,  as  we  understand  it,  in  Ger- 
many; no  cosy  sociability,  smiling 
snugness,  pleasant  bounties  and 
hospitalities  ; and  above  all,  for  the 
young  folk,  no  freedom,  flirtation, 
boatings,  sketchings,  high  teas, 
scamperings,  and  merriments 
generally.  ‘ Society  ’ in  small 
towns  is  necessarily  very  restricted  ; 
commercial  people  (these  have 
hitherto  been  generally  Jews)  visit- 
ing amongst  each  other  ; professors 
and  professional  men’s  families 
forming  another  circle  ; whilst  ‘ so- 
ciety ’ proper,  consisting  of  officers’ 
families,  of  those  ‘ placed  ’ about 
the  court,  of  the  higher  civil  func- 
tionaries, with  a scattering  of  the 
noblesse  unattached,  who  prefer 
living  in  town,  or  have  retired 
from  active  service,  regard  all  out- 
side their  own  exclusive  circle  with 
supreme  indifference,  not  to  say 
contempt. 

Years  pass:  the  young  girl  is  no 
longer  so  very  young ; her  friends 
are  beginning  to  be  anxious ; a 
suitable  parti  must  be  found. 
She  has  not  much  choice.  She 
must  marry  an  officer,  or  an  employe 
as  high  in  office  as  may  be.  This 
is  no  case  of  curates  and  cro- 
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quet;  or  of  barristers  and  Bad- 
minton ; archery  - meetings  and 
Government  clerks,  and  a villa  at 
Putney.  Clergymen  are  nowhere 
in  German  ‘ society’ — barristers 
impracticable  (for  matrimonial  pur- 
poses), and  of  bankers,  merchants, 
and  commercial  people  generally 
out  of  the  big  towns,  there  can 
be  no  question.  Nevertheless  a 
marriage  is  arranged ; but  first 
there  is  the  knotty  point  of  the 
‘ caution’  to  be  settled.  A ‘caution’ 
in  its  Transatlantic  sense  must  not 
here  be  pre-supposed.  A ‘ caution’ 
in  the  Teuto-technical  sense  is  the 
sum  of  fifteen  thousand  thalers 
(more  or  less,  according  to  the 
grade  of  the  intending  Benedick), 
to  be  deposited,  if  the  lover  be, 
as  he  is  almost  sure  to  be,  a military 
man,  in  Government  funds,  by  the 
contracting  parties,  so  that  should 
the  husband  be  killed  in  the  service 
of  his  country,  or  die  an  inglorious 
death  at  home,  the  widow  may 
have  a sufficiency  upon  which  to 
live  ‘ standesgemassj  or  in  a manner 
befitting  her  position.  There  are, 
however,  not  very  many  young 
couples  who  can  deposit  this  sum, 
so  that  what  with  money  difficulties 
and  the  scarcity  of  suitors,  the 
young  lady  has  a somewhat  un- 
certain time  of  it  until  fate  and  the 
‘ caution’  smile  propitious. 

The  betrothed  couple  are,  how- 
ever, not  much  nearer  than  they 
were  before  : they  are  never  allowed 
to  be  alone  together.  They  put  on 
their  best  clothes  and  go  about 
paying  visits,  and  the  poor  old 
Frau  Mama  toddles  panting  after 
them,  always  keeping  the  young 
folks  well  in  view.  This  may, 
perhaps,  account  for  the  singular 
manners  and  customs  of  lovers 
in  Germany ; their  demonstrative 
familiarities  being  quite  calculated 
to  terrify  a shy  person  into  apo- 
plexy. The  betrothal  is,  on  the 
whole,  a more  important  affair 
than  the  wedding. 

The  evening  before  the  mar- 
riage — the  Polterabend,  as  it  is 
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called — a singular  ceremony  takes 
place  ; all  the  friends  of  the  bride’s 
family  go  to  her  house,  unlimited 
coffee  and  cakes,  and  Bowie  are  con- 
sumed ; people  arrive  in  costume, 
place  is  made  for  them,  and  they 
repeat  appropriate  and  inappro- 
priate verses,  original  or  borrowed, 
whilst  they  present  their  gifts. 
Clatter  and  confusion  reign ; it  is 
a relief  if  dancing  vary  the  scene, 
which  generally  closes  with  speechi- 
fying, toasting,  and  rather  indis- 
criminate allusions  of  the  pointedly 
personal  character.  Having  brought 
our  young  friend  so  far  along  love’s 
flowery  way,  we  will  pause,  hoping 
to  meet  her  again  before  long  in 
all  the  added  dignity  and  lustre  of 
matronhood. 

It  will  be  understood  from  the 
foregoing  that  German  marriages, 
though  not  concluded  in  the  alto- 
gether conventional  manner  of  the 
French,  have  still  a vast  deal  less 
of  sentiment  and  a great  deal  more 
of  calculation  about  them  than  the 
4 gushing  ’ character  of  the  nation 
might  lead  us  to  expect.  The 
German  has  many  points  of  resem- 
blance with  the  Scotchman : he  is 
4 canny  ’ and  longheaded,  prudent 
and  frugal ; he  is  sentimental,  but 
not  carried  away  by  sentiment. 

4 Wenn  der  Deutsche  schenkt ,’  says 
Goethe,  4 liebt  er  gewiss  ! ’ 

For  the  maiden  lady  of  noble 
family  foresight  has  provided  the 
refuge  of  the  Stift.  A Stiftsdame 
has  a recognised  and  official  position 
in  society : she  wears  her  4 order  ’ 
across  the  breast  or  on  the  shoulder 
of  her  black  silk  gown,  in  the  4 world ; ’ 
and  lives  in  a state  of  droning  com- 
fort when  her  leave  of  absence  ex- 
pires and  she  has  to  retire  to  her 
secular  cloister.  The  Protestant 
Stift  supplies  (in  a very  advan- 
tageously amended  form)  the  place 
of  the  Catholic  convent.  The 
Reformation,  not  knowing  what  to 
do  with  its  superfluous  spinsters, 
instituted  the  Stift  or  ‘Foundation 
for  Noble  Maidens.’  The  foundation 
was  made  in  this  manner.  A certain 


number  of  Protestant  nobles,  living 
within  a given  circuit,  would  become 
aware  ( dans  le  temps ) of  a number 
of  marriageable,  but  not-likely- to-be 
married  daughters  dwelling  within 
their  borders ; thereupon  they  would 
come  together,  consult,  compare, 
and  resolve  that  each  count  or 
baron  should  contribute  his  thousand 
thalers  (more  or  less)  towards  the 
purchase  of  lands;  that  the  sum 
thus  invested  should  give  each 
depositing  party  a presentation  in 
perpetuity  to  the  so-called  Stift. 
A house  or  houses  would  be  forth- 
with bought  or  built;  forests,  fish- 
eries, farms  added  thereto  ; an  over- 
seer or  intendant  appointed ; an 
abbess  or  prioress  nominated  (pro- 
bably the  lady  of  most  distinguished 
descent  amongst  the  nobles  contri- 
buting) ; the  land  would  be  farmed, 
the  Stift  supplied  with  every  sort 
of  produce,  the  accounts  audited  by 
one  or  other  of  the  Founders,  and 
for  all  time  a comfortable,  nay,  in 
many  cases  a luxurious  retreat  be 
provided  for  such  maidens  as  were 
doomed  to  fade  suitorless  into  the 
sere  and  yellow.  It  will  easily  be 
understood  that  in  many  cases  the 
land  purchased  at  a few  shillings 
per  acre  has,  in  the  course  of  years, 
risen  to  an  immense  value  ; that 
many  of  these  Stifts  have  become 
extremely  wealthy,  and  that,  so 
far  as  material  comfort  goes, 
they  leave  nothing  to  be  desired. 
The  rule  is  a secular  one ; in  ell 
cases  the  ladies  are  allowed  to  go 
into  4 Society  ; ’ leave  of  absence 
for  three  or  six  months  yearly  is 
granted ; marriage  is  quite  a pos- 
sibility; friends  are  received  with 
hospitality,  even  with  profusion ; 
a sitting  and  bed-room,  and  a per- 
sonal attendant  is  apportioned  to 
each  lady;  and  though  in  some  cases 
meals  have  to  be  partaken  of  in 
common,  and  permission  asked  of 
the  prioress  or  abbess  to  take  drives 
into  the  country  or  a walk  into  the 
village,  yet  severity  of  the  rule 
cannot  be  complained  of.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  often  a pet- 
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tiness  of  tone,  a narrowness  of  feel- 
ing, a personality,  and  a prejudice 
that  makes  life  in  such  institutions 
a weariness.  The  meanest  of  all 
pride  prevails ; the  snobbish  eleva- 
tion of  rank  and  title- worship,  that 
adulation  of  mere  descent,  that 
envy  and  detraction  and  rage  for 
be-little-ing,  which  is,  more  or  less, 
the  poison  of  German  society  gene- 
rally, and  the  special  poison  of  all 
small,  self-contained,  self-occupied, 
self-adulating  communities. 

I have  dwelt  at  some  length  on 
the  system  of  prying  and  scandalis- 
ing that  obtains  in  Germany,  be- 
cause it  is  a crying  evil,  one  that 
cuts  at  the  very  root  of  all  con- 
fidence, and  peeps  and  whispers 
with  a persistence  worthy  of  a 
better  cause ; but  I should  be  un- 
fair, were  I not  to  add,  that  it  is 
done  without  any  conscious  malig- 
nity ; out  of  desoeuvrement,  rather 
than  of  malice  prepense ; pour  passer 
le  temps , rather  than  to  injure  or 
destroy.  Neither  can  it  be  possible 
that  these  ladies  believe  all  the 
news  they  promulgate  ; nay,  nor  the 
half  of  it.  It  has  not  unfrequently 
happened  to  the  present  writer  to 
see  the  lady  whose  character  had 
just  been  torn  to  tatters,  or  was  in 
process  of  tearing,  enter  the  room 
with  unsuspicious  confidence,  and 
meet  with  the  warmest  of  recep- 
tions. At  first  one  is  startled : upon 
reflection  one  understands  that  this 
system  of  ‘ murdering  characters  to 
kill  time,’  is  after  all  mere  amuse- 
ment (for  the  murderers),  and  a 
clinging  to  use  and  wont.’ 


It  will  be  objected  that  there  are 
narrow  circles  and  parish  politics 
everywhere,  and  that  gossipry  is 
not  the  exclusive  privilege  , of  the 
German.  True,  but  it  is  only  when 
for  years  and  years  the  same  local 
twaddle  repeats  itself,  the  same 
personalities  and  pryings  prevail, 
that  the  mischievous  and  offensive 
results  become  overpowering.  It 
will  be  asked  how  it  is,  then,  that 
young  English  ladies  are  so  enthu- 
siastic for  Germany  and  the  Ger- 
man life  ? Simply  because  they  are 
English;  free  to  take  all  that  is 
pleasant,  and  there  is  much  that  is 
pleasant,  nay,  even  precious  in  that 
life  ; untrammelled  by  all  the  social 
tyranny  that  cribs,  cabins,  and  con- 
fines the  ordinary  German  woman  ; 
bound  by  no  obligation  to  do  as 
others  do  ; free  to  come,  and  go, 
and  enjoy;  not  dreaming  in  their 
easy  philosophy  of  life  of  the  horror 
with  which  such  Gomings  and  goings, 
sayings  and  doings,  are  regarded 
in  strictly  German  circles,  nor  how 
loud  the  reprehension,  how  utter 
the  condemnation,  that  watches  and 
follows  their  unsuspecting  foot- 
steps. An  English  girl  would  re- 
volt from  the  tyranny  of  small 
things  that  encompasses  a German 
girl’s  life  ; she  would  start  aside 
like  a broken  bow,  rebel  overtly, 
and  probably  prefer  the  life  of  a 
governess  (and  that  is  saying  much), 
with  a sense  of  work,  and  indepen- 
dence, and  personal  identity,  to 
carry  her  onwards,  to  the  dull  rou- 
tine of  comparative  comfort  and 
superlative  nonentity. 
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LFONSO  is  a name  of  ancient 
and  spirit-stirring  memory  for 
Spaniards.  Two  only  of  the  king- 
doms of  Europe  register  in  their 
dynasties  a name — France  that  of 
Lewis,  Sweden  that  of  Charles — 
distinguished  by  more  constant  re- 
petition. The  ex-Queen  Isabella 
Segunda  was  certainly  well  inspired 
when,  seventeen  years  ago,  she  de- 
cided to  bestow  upon  her  son  a 
name  borne  by  a long  roll  of  pre- 
decessors, the  chronicles  of  whose 
reigns  record  the  growth  and  con- 
solidation of  the  realm — not  the 
torpidity  and  depression  which  over- 
took it  under  those  nearer  to  her  by 
order  of  succession. 

‘ Muerto,  no  ! Enfermo,  si  ! ’ was 
the  reply  of  one  of  the  Philips 
(the  Fourth)  when  it  was  asked 
of  him  ‘ if  Gondomar  was  dead.’ 
The  laconic  answer  of  King  Philip 
might  aptly  be  applied  now  to  Spain 
itself  as  the  twelfth  Alfonso  com- 
mences his  reign : ‘ Not  dead,  but 
very  ill ! ’ Already  one  regrets  to 
see  how  faded  are  the  hopes  excited 
a few  months  ago  by  the  young 
King’s  accession  of  the  speedy  allay  - 
ment  of  that  anarchy  and  political 
delirium  which  have  ravaged  his 
country  since  the  exit  of  his  mother 
in  1868.  Should  even  some  hoped- 
for  but  very  doubtful  corivefiio  bring 
Carlism  to  an  end,  there  now  exist 
grounds  for  much  anxiety  lest 
serious  retrogression  from  the 
principles  of  good  Government 
mark  and  mar  the  restoration  of 
one  authority  in  the  whole  country. 
However  pitiable  the  spectacle  of 
the  discords  that  rent,  and  at  length 
extinguished,  the  Republic,  at  least 
it  may  be  said  that  there  was  under 
it  a certain  progress  in  the  mental 
activity  of  Spain  which  was  not 
possible  under  Isabella’s  reign  when 
at  its  best.  But  it  is  not  our  intent 
at  present  to  venture  comments  or 
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predictions  regarding  Alfonso  XII. 
and  the  land  he  rules.  That  his 
1 chateau  en  Espagne  ’ of  last  year 
has  turned  into  a 4 Castilla  * more 
or  less  solid  in  this  present  1875 
is  certain.  Further,  Quien  sabe  ? 
What  we  propose  here  is  to  sketch 
the  chequered  career,  and  more 
especially  the  character,  of  the 
greatest  of  the  Alfonsos,  his  pre- 
decessors— one  of  the  most  remark- 
able rulers  of  mediaeval  Europe. 

Alfonso  X.,  who  has  been  credit- 
ed in  history  with  the  distinguishing 
title  of  El  Sabio  (‘  The  Wise,’  or 
‘Learned’),  was  born  (1222)  heir- 
apparent  of  Asturias,  Biscay,  Galicia, 
Castile,  Leon,  and  a goodly  portion 
of  what  now  figures  on  the  map  as 
New  Castile.  His  father,  Fernando 
III.  ( Saint  Ferdinand),  who  deser- 
vedly ranks  among  the  greatest 
monarchs  of  the  Peninsula,  made 
glorious  progress  in  the  task,  from 
king  to  king  handed  down,  of 
winning  back  the  Spanish  soil  from 
the  tenacious  Moor.  The  territory 
of  Granada  alone  remained  in 
possession  of  the  Moslems  when 
the  prince,  on  his  father’s  death, 
succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Castile 
and  Leon,  for  such  was  the  antique 
style  of  the  leading  kingdom  of  the 
Peninsula.  It  has  been  commemo- 
rated for  all  the  world  in  the  famous 
couplet  which  records  how 

A Castilla  y a Leon, 

Nuevo  Mundo  dio  Colon  ! 

(To  Castile  and  Leon, 

Columbus  gave  a new  world  I) 

The  main  features  of  the  arms  of 
Spain  are  still  : in  the  first  and 
fourth  quarters,  gules , a castle  or 
(for  Castile)  ; in  the  second  and 
third,  argent , a lion  passant,  gules 
(for  Leon). 

A brief  review  of  the  nine  kings 
who,  previously  to  him,  had  borne 
the  name  of  Alfonso,  may  per- 
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haps  be  acceptable.  Alfonso  I. 
(the  Catholic ),  son-in-law  of  Pelayo, 
and  descendant  of  the  old  Gothic 
king  Leovigild,  bravely  made  head 
from  739  to  757  against  the  Moors 
in  those  mountainous  regions  of  the 
North  where  now  Carlists  dispute 
the  sovereignty  of  the  powers  that 
be  of  Madrid.  The  title  by  which 
the  present  young  King  was  known 
when  at  Paris  last  year,  and  pre- 
viously— that  of  Marquess  of  Cova- 
donga,  is  associated  with  the  new 
birth  (718)  of  Christian  Spain. 
When  in  Asturias  and  Biscay  alone 
the  star  of  the  Gothic  Christians 
glittered,  while  all  the  rest  of  the 
Peninsula  lay  prone  beneath  the 
followers  of  the  Crescent,  it  was  at 
the  rocks  of  Covadonga  that  Pelayo 
(the  Belay  el  Rumi  of  Arabic 
writers)  gained  the  first  victory 
in  the  unexampled  struggle  of 
seven  hundred  years  with  the 
Moors. 

Dim  and  nebulous,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, is  to  us  the  figure  of  Alfonso 
the  Catholic  (so  called  from  the 
many  churches  he  built  or  restored), 
as  is  also  that  of  the  second  Alfonso 
(the  Chaste'),  who  reigned  in  Leon 
from  791  to  843.  Of  the  third 
Alfonso  (fEl  Magno — the  Great) 
somewhat  more  has  come  down 
to  us. 

He  was  incessant  in  his  efforts 
against  the  Moors.  Nor  was  his 
warfare  without  its  reward;  the 
bounds  of  the  kingdom  were  ad- 
vanced during  his  leadership.  But 
cruel  and  unnatural  domestic  strife 
(cosas  de  Esyaiia  even  at  this  early 
period)  marred  the  latter  portion 
of  his  reign,  so  much  so  that  in  910 
the  then  aged  monarch  thought  fit 
to  abdicate  in  favour  of  his  son 
Garcia.  The  fourth  Alfonso  bears 
the  distinguishing  appellation  of 
El  Monge  (the  Monk),  and  the 
course  of  his  career  may  be  said  to 
attest  the  implied  lack  of  manliness 
in  his  character.  Abdicating  in 
favour  of  his  brother  Ramiro,  he 


had  afterwards  the  weakness  to 
emerge  from  his  voluntary  seclusion 
and  claim  again  the  kingdom  ; but, 
defeated  by  his  brother  in  a battle, 
he  was  relegated  to  a monastery, 
and,  in  accordance  with  the  severe 
customs  of  the  Visigoths,  suffered 
the  loss  of  his  eyes  (933).  We  do 
not  often  find  ourselves  in  clear 
historical  daylight  in  treating  of 
Alfonso  V.,  who  succeeded  his 
father,  Bermudo,  in  999.  We  are 
still,  be  it  observed,  sixty-seven  years 
distant  from  the  eventful  battle-day 
of  Hastings  on  our  English  soil. 
We  are  in  the  midst  of  the  dark 
ages,  through  the  obscurity  of  which 
the  only  rays  of  light  emanate  from 
the  Moorish  capital  of  Cordova. 
Dense,  however,  as  was  the  igno- 
rance enshrouding  the  birthright  of 
Alfonso  V. — and  we  may  even  say 
Alfonso  V.  himself — there  was  no 
cessation  during  his  rule  of  the 
struggle  with  the  Moors.  The 
growing  kingdom  possessed  yet 
greater  bounds  when  he  died  in 
battle  (1028)  as  he  was  laying  siege 
to  the  city  of  Viseu. 

With  Alfonso  VI.  we  arrive,  if 
not  at  a solid  historical  standpoint, 
yet  upon  ground  not  wholly  un- 
trodden or  unfamiliar,  for  during 
his  reign  lived  and  fought  the 
mighty  Cid,  El  Camjoeador , Ruy 
Diaz  de  Bivar. 

Fernando  I.,  the  father  of  this 
Alfonso,  had  committed  by  his  will 
the  fatal  political  error  of  dividing 
his  dominions  among  his  children  : 
the  leading  kingdom  of  Castile  he 
left  to  his  eldest  son,  Sancho,  while 
Leon  was  bequeathed  to  Alfonso, 
Galicia  to  Garcia,  and  the  cities  of 
Zamora  and  Toro  to  IJrraca  and 
Elvira,  his  two  daughters.  Hence 
ensued  desolating  internecine  con- 
tests, of  which  for  us  the  main 
remembrance  lives  in  so  far  as  they 
are  poetically  chronicled  in  the 
Romances  (ballads)  of  the  Cid. 

We  find  therein  but  an  ill  opinion 
existing  in  the  Cid’s  mind  of  his 
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liege  lord,  Alfonso,  who  succeeded 
to  Castile,  in  addition  to  Leon,  on 
the  violent  death  of  Sancho  while 
engaged  in  besieging  his  sister’s 
city  of  Zamora.  The  death  of 
Sancho  was  attributed  to  treachery, 
and — what  Alfonso  VI.  never  at 
heart  forgave — before  the  Cid 
would  swear  allegiance  to  him  he 
forced  him  to  take  the  most  awful 
oaths  ( juras  ta/ti  fuertes  que  ponen 
espanto,  says  the  old  ballad)  that  he 
had  no  part  in  the  crime.  In  the 
disputes,  recounted  in  several  dis- 
tinct Romances,1  between  the  King 
and  the  Cid,  the  latter,  though  ever 
loyal  in  thought  and  deed,  generally 
‘ gives  as  good  as  he  gets’  in  words. 

1 You,  O King,  banish  me  for  a 
year ,’  exclaims  Buy  Diaz  on  one 
occasion ; * I banish  myself  for 

four  ! ( ‘ Tu  me  destierras  por  uno. 
Yo  me  destierro  por  cuatro  ! ’) 

Passing  over  both  Alfonso  VII. 
(an  Aragonese  monarch,  Castilian 
only  by  marriage)  and  Alfonso  VIII. 
(known  as  El  Emperador , he 
having  arrogated  to  himself  the 
title  of  Emperor  of  Spain),  of  whom 
our  space  will  not  permit  us  to  treat 
as  they  deserve,  we  find  ourselves, 
with  the  ninth  Alfonso,  only  so  far 
down  the  stream  of  history  as  1188 
(King  John  reigning  in  England). 
His  career  we  must  also  dismiss 
untold,  recording  merely  tbe  name 
of  his  queen,  one  not  unfamiliar  to 
English  ears,  Berengaria  — name- 
sake and  relative  of  Cceur  de  Lion’s 
bride. 

To  this  king  succeeded  (1230) 
his  son,  Fernando  III.,  honoured  as 
a saint  like  his  contemporary  Louis 
of  France,  by  reason  of  his  efforts 
against  the  Moslems — a brave  and 
able  monarch  also  in  a practical 
point  of  view.2  To  him  succeeded 


(1252),  at  the  age  of  thirty,  his  son 
Alfonso,  thereafter  to  be  distin- 
guished as  El  Sabio  (‘  the  Wise  ’). 

The  very  first  year  of  Alfonso’s 
reign  we  find  him  signalising  by 
giving  to  the  world  the  results  of 
the  labours  and  studies  in  astro- 
nomy, to  which  he  had  devoted  the 
greater  part  of  his  time  when  not 
accompanying  his  father  to  aid  in 
the  subjugation  of  the  Moors.  In 
those  studies  Alfonso  had  largely 
availed  himself  of  Moorish  know- 
ledge and  skill.  One  surveys  with 
surprise  this  prince  eagerly  seeking 
improvement  even  from  those  of 
hostile  race  and  religion.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind,  indeed,  that  in 
those  fiercest  times  of  combat  be- 
tween Moors  and  Christians  for  the 
soil  of  Spain,  however  the  Church 
may  have  striven  to  procure  the 
eradication  of  the  Moslem  and 
Jewish  faiths  as  opportunity  offered, 
no  Spanish  monarch  or  his  coun- 
sellors had  yet  dreamed  of  esta- 
blishing the  Inquisition.  Still  it  is 
surprising  to  find  the  Spanish 
Christian  prince  Alfonso  assembling 
round  him  numbers  of  Jewish  and 
Arabian  sages  to  guide  and  assist 
him  in  a great  work  upon  the 
system  of  the  universe — the  Alf on- 
sine  Tables,  which,  in  the  first 
year  of  his  reign,  were  brought 
to  completion.  This  work  contains 
the  places  of  the  fixed  stars  and 
all  the  methods  and  tables  then 
in  use  for  the  computation  of  the 
places  of  the  planets.  The  length 
of  the  year  is  by  them  laid  down  as 
365  days  5 hours  49  minutes  and  16 
seconds.  This  was  a considerable 
achievement,  being  a more  correct 
definition  than  had  ever  been  at- 
tained before,  and  only  28  seconds 
over  the  best  modern  deter  mina- 


1 Those  commencing,  ‘ En  Toledo  estaba  Alfonso,’  ‘ Por  la  mnerte  que  le  dieron, 
en  Zamora  al  rey  don  Sancho,’  * En  santa  Gadea  de  Burgos, ’and  others. 

2 ‘ The  least  that  one  may  say  of  him  in  the  way  of  praise,’  writes  an  old  summarist, 
‘ is  that,  before  or  since,  Spain  has  never  had  a better  king.’  (Cepeda,  Besumpta  Historial 
de  Espana , Madrid,  1654,  p.  92.) 
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tions.  Not;  so  great,  however,  were 
the  results  attained  by  the  King  and 
his  sages  in  other  branches  of  their 
astronomical  investigations,  upon 
which  we  may  not  enlarge.  Nor 
did  they  contribute  any  great  num- 
ber of  original  observations  upon 
the  heavens.  Tycho  Brahe,  the 
celebrated  astronomer  of  three  hun- 
dred years  later,  down  to  whose 
time  the  Alfonsine  Tables  continued 
in  use,  states  that  400,000  ducats 
had  been  dispensed  by  Alfonso  the 
Wise  upon  them,  but  laments  that 
a portion  of  the  sum  had  not  rather 
been  employed  in  actual  observa- 
tion of  the  heavens,  in  order  to  hand 
down  data  for  posterity.  The  names 
of  A ben  Bagel  and  of  Babbis  Isaac, 
Hassan  and  Ben  Said,  and  Moses 
Careathearim  have  come  down  to 
us  as  the  chief  of  Alfonso’s  co- 
labourers. Whatever  may  be  the 
actual  scientific  benefits  effected  for 
the  world  by  the  promulgation  of 
these  tables,  they  were  certainly, 
for  that  obscure  age,  a vast  labour, 
and  reflect  the  greatest  credit  upon 
the  Spanish  monarch  as  compared 
with  his  contemporaries.3 

A remarkable  and,  at  first  sight, 
audacious  saying  has  been  ascribed 
to  Alfonso  in  connection  with  his 
astronomical  studies — which  gave 
rise  in  those  superstitious  times,  as 
also  later,  to  some  extraordinary  as- 
persions upon  him.  He  is  reported 
to  have  said  that,  ‘ had  he  been 
present  at  the  Creation,  he  could 
have  given  God  good  advice  as  to 
the  movements  of  the  heavenly 
bodies.’  This  remark,  we  venture 
to  submit,  should  only  serve  to  in- 
crease our  respect  for  the  intellect 
of  the  man,  for,  be  it  observed,  it 
was  of  the  Ptolemaic  system  of  as- 
tronomy (in  which  the  earth  is  the 
centre  of  the  universe,  &c.)  that  he 
spoke.  Alfonso  felt  the  insuffi- 


ciencies and  absurdities  of  that 
system,  although  he  was  not  able  to 
divine  a truer  elucidation  of  solar, 
planetary,  and  stellar  relations. 

The  first  few  years  of  Alfonso’s 
reign  were  probably  his  happiest. 
During  them  the  wedding  took 
place  in  Spain  of  Prince  Edward 
of  England  (the  great  ‘ Long- 
shanks ’)  with  Alfonso’s  half-sister 
the  Princess  Eleanor — that  Eleanor 
of  Castile  who,  in  Palestine,  sucked 
the  poison  from  her  lord’s  wound 
— at  whose  death  the  great  Plan- 
tagenet  attested  his  grief  by  the 
erection  of  our  Eleanor  Crosses. 
Had  the  first  offspring  of  this  mar- 
riage lived  to  man’s  estate,  we 
should  have  had,  by-the-bye,  a King 
Alfonso  in  our  English  annals,  for 
the  boy  (who  lived  but  to  his  twelfth 
year)  was  so  named,  after  his  uncle 
the  Bey  Sabio. 

Prince  Edward,  on  his  arrival,  re- 
ceived knighthood  from  the  hand  of 
King  Alfonso. 

The  long  wars  of  the  preceding 
reign  had  impoverished  the  Spanish 
Treasury, and  though  not  manifested 
openly  for  a time,  the  germs  of  dis- 
content existed  throughout  Alfonso’s 
kingdom,  and  were  gradually  ma- 
turing. Yet  for  about  fifteen  years 
Castile  and  Leon  enjoyed  under  his 
rule  internal  peace,  whilst  some 
wars,  not  specially  noteworthy, 
with  Alhamar,  the  Moorish  King  of 
Granada,  were  brought  to  satisfac- 
tory conclusions. 

An  ambitious  project  of  great  mag- 
nitude, however,  interrupted  Al- 
fonso’s rule  and  his  studies,  and 
diverted  him  from  that  constant  su- 
pervision of  the  turbulent  nobles  of 
Castile  which  events  proved  to  be 
necessary.  In  1 25  6 the  throne  of  the 
German  Empire  became  vacant. 
That  long  interregnum  ensued  which 
was  only  terminated  in  1273  by  Bu- 


3 A full  account  of  the  Alfonsine  Tables  may  be  seen  in  Delambre,  Histoire  de 
VAstronomie  du  Moyen-Age,  p.  248, 
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dolph  of  Hapsburgh.  Alfonso,  whose 
renown  for  letters  and  science  had 
spread  through  Europe,  was  pro- 
posed by  some  of  the  electors  as 
the  prince  best  fitted  to  fill  the 
throne  of  the  Empire.  Among  the 
competitors  was  Richard,  Earl  of 
Cornwall,  brother  of  our  Henry  III., 
and  best  known  as  titular  ‘ King 
of  the  Romans.’  Great  complica- 
tions arose  among  the  electors,  and 
both  Richard  and  Alfonso  claimed 
to  have  been  duly  chosen.  Neither 
in  the  long-run  obtained  any  sub- 
stantial fulfilment  of  their  hopes. 
To  that  most  colourless  of  the 
Plantagenets  in  character,  Richard 
of  Cornwall  (father,  however,  of 
Henry  d’Almaine,  whom  Dante 
celebrates),  this  ill  success  caused 
no  real  harm,  much  as  it  may  have 
chagrined  his  vanity ; but  Alfonso’s 
ambition  to  make  his  asserted  valid 
election  a substantial  fact  exercised 
a most  unfortunate  influence  on  his 
fortunes.  For  years  he  wasted 
time,  political  influence,  and,  still 
worse,  his  treasure,  in  fruitless 
scheming  to  become  an  anticipatory 
Charles  V. 

As  we  have  said, Fernando  had  not 
left  to  his  son  well-provided  coffers. 
In  the  sums  Alfonso  expended  in 
the  prosecution  of  his  mathematical 
and  other  studies  he  must  com- 
mand our  sympathies,  but  it  would 
seem  that,  as  a rule,  he  was  too 
lavish.  For  example  (1265),  Maria, 
vrife  of  the  unfortunate  Baldwin  II., 
Emperor  of  Constantinople,  arrived 
in  Spain  imploring  (on  her  way  to 
other  Courts)  the  assistance  of  Al- 
fonso to  accomplish  the  deliverance 
of  her  husband,  who  was  detained 
in  captivity  by  the  Soldan  of  Egypt. 
Alfonso  at  once  bestowed  on  the 
distressed  Empress  thirty  thousand 
marks  of  silver,  the  total  sum  re- 
quired. This  liberality  of  El  Bey 


Sabio  was  very  ill-relished  by  his 
subjects.4 

The  Spanish  King  had  now 
(1271)  to  face  extensive  open  dis- 
affection and  revolt.  He  had  re- 
conquered Murcia,  into  which  the 
Moors  had  made  an  incursion.  But 
civil  discord,  which  had  long  been 
growing  to  a head,  from  the  ar- 
rogance of  the  nobles  and  the  dis- 
content, through  distress,  of  many 
of  the  common  people,  at  length 
broke  out.  The  haughty  nobles 
had  the  pretension  to  set  forth, 
amongst  other  things,  as  justifying 
their  disobedience  and  outrecuidance , 
that  their  military  service  was  too 
long-continued,  their  contributions 
too  heavy ; that  they  could  not  sub- 
mit to  be  judged  by  the  supreme 
courts  of  Castile  ; and,  finally,  that 
their  privileges  had  been  sacrificed 
to  please  the  people.  These  allega- 
tions of  the  nobles,  regarded  in 
clearer  light  as  to  the  times  than  we 
possess,  would  perhaps  increase 
rather  than  diminish  our  respect 
for  the  King.  It  is  true  that  we 
find  the  chroniclers  and  historians 
as  unanimous  in  cavilling  at  Al- 
fonso’s fitness  for  rule  as  they 
are  in  extolling  his  learning.  Gran 
rey  en  lo  esjoeculativo , en  la  jprac- 
tica  falto  mucho , says  one  old 
chronicler  sententiously.  ‘ Whilst 
he  was  busied  about  the  heavens 
he  neglected  both  the  earth  and 
his  own  interests  as  king,’  says 
Mariana  in  more  caustic  style,  and 
the  sentiment  has  from  time  to  time 
been  re-echoed  by  others.  But  we 
shall  be  able  to  show  farther  on 
sufficient  proof  of  his  capabilities 
(thwarted  though  they  were)  and 
of  his  noble  efforts  for  the  instruction 
of  his  people.  The  Arabic  chro- 
niclers judge  him  fairly  : 

‘Alfonso  ben  Fer  Jeland'( Alfonso  the  son  of 
Ferdinand),  say  they,  ‘was  a man  of  greatest 


* Mariana,  Historic  de  Espaha.  Garibay,  Compeniio  Historial.  Chronica  del  Bey 
Don  Alonso  (Valladolid,  1554). 
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discretion  and  understanding,  a great  philo- 
sopher, astrologer,  and  mathematician  also, 
and  he  caused  to  he  made  the  tables  from 
him  called  Aifonsine.  He  was  a man  of 
humane  and  frank  disposition  ; he  treated 
everybody  well,  and  delighted  always  in  the 
society  of  the  learned,  whether  Moors,  Jews, 
Christians ; yet  was  his  reign  one  of  evil 
fortune  by  reason  of  his  sons  and  his 
brothers,  who  stirred  up  civil  strife,  and 
left  him  not  an  hour  of  repose.’5 

The  first  serious  domestic  con- 
test of  Alfonso’s  reign  was  in  about 
two  years  arrested — partly  by  force 
of  arms,  partly  by  negotiation.  In 
the  same  year,  however,  a fresh 
anxiety  involved  him.  The  long 
interregnum  in  Germany  came  to 
an  end  (1273),  Rudolph  of  Haps- 
burg  being  elected.  Alfonso  was 
mortified  to  descry  in  him  a com- 
petitor possessed  of  power,  firmly 
seated  in  the  theatre  of  action,  and 
bidding  fair  to  maintain  his  position. 
The  dazzling  vision  of  that  imperial 
crown  still  disturbed  and  impaired 
the  philosophy  of  El  Hey  Sctbio. 
He  felt  all  the  more  anxious  to  settle 
his  domestic  affairs  in  order  to  de- 
vote his  whole  attention  to  promot- 
ing his  pretensions  abroad,  and 
accordingly  convoked  the  Cortes  in 
Avila  with  conciliatory  propositions. 

At  the  same  time  he  negotiated 
privately  with  many  of  the  grandes, 
and  they  seemed  well  disposed  for 
peace.  His  queen  and  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Toledo  journeyed  to  To- 
ledo, seeking  to  bring  to  reason 
other  great  nobles, and  with  apparent 
success.  The  new  King  of  Granada, 
Mohammed,  whose  father,  Alhamar, 
had  secretly  favoured  the  rebellious 
Christian  barons,  paid  a deferential 
visit  to  the  King  of  Castile,  and  at 
length  Alfonso  felt  sanguine  that 
quiet  would  prevail  in  his  domi- 
nions. He  ventured,  therefore,  to 


[November 

quit  Spain  for  France,  in  order  to 
have  an  interview  with  the  Pope 
(Gregory  X.),  who  was  then  at 
Lyons.  From  him  the  Spanish 
monarch  hoped  to  receive  support 
in  his  claim  to  have  been  duly  elected 
for,  and  entitled  to,  the  throne  of 
the  Empire.  But  Alfonso  was 
doomed  to  disappointment  in  that 
cherished  ambition.  The  Pontiff 
eventually  decided  in  favour  of 
Rudolph  of  Hapsburg. 

The  opportunity  has  again  pre- 
sented itself  in  these  our  days  for 
the  Sovereign  Pontiff  (‘  prisoner  of 
the  Vatican  ’ though  he  be)  to 
parade  the  old  Papal  attribute  of 
pronouncing  in  a tone  of  authority 
upon  the  rights  and  merits  of  rival 
claimants  to  thrones,  but  he  has 
exhibited  a curious  unwillingness 
or  hesitation  to  exercise  it.  In 
the  utterances  of  the  infallible  Pio 
Nono  there  has  been  a singular 
wavering  as  to  which  is  indeed 
the  worthier  champion  of  the 
Church  and  the  more  legitimate 
ruler  of  Spain,  Alfonso  XII.  or 
Carlos  VII.  But  a short  time  ago 
the  latter  received  the  Pope’s  bless- 
ing and  encouragement  in  his  at- 
tempt to  subjugate — for  himself — • 
Catholic  Spain.  The  arrival  of  the 
Papal  nuncio  at  Madrid,  however, 
must,  we  suppose,  be  taken  as  an- 
nouncing the  Pope’s  final  resolve  to 
support  Alfonso  XII.6 

Whilst  Alfonso  X.  was  absent  on 
his  unsuccessful  errand  in  France, 
the  Miramolin  of  Morocco,  Jacob 
Aben  Yussuf,  deemed  the  time  pro- 
pitious for  the  organisation  of  one 
of  the  oft-repeated  attempts  of  his 
race  to  recover  lost  ground  for 
the  Crescent  in  Spain  (1275). 
He  crossed  over  from  Barbary  to 
Andalusia  with  a most  powerful 


5 Gonde,  Domination  de  los  Arabes  en  Espana.  (Paris,  1840.)  Parte  IV.  chap, 
xi.  p.  574. 

8 Anyone  who,  for  a year  or  two  past,  has  felt  solicitude  as  to  the  Pope’s  opinion  on 
the  question,  would  have  done  well  to  remember  a correspondence  between  the  Pope  and 
the  ex-Queen  in  1870.  We  can  only  extract  here  from  the  letter  of  Isabella  II. — a 
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army  (some  old  chronicles  state 
that  the  cavalry  alone  of  this  force 
numbered  20,000). 

The  Moors  gained  several  minor 
battles  at  the  outset,  and  just  at 
this  crisis  Prince  Fernando,  King 
Alfonso’s  eldest  son,  and  the  ap- 
pointed Regent  of  the  kingdom 
during  his  father’s  absence  in  France, 
died,  at  the  very  time  that  he  was 
advancing  with  the  whole  Spanish 
force  to  repel  the  invaders.  This 
unhappy  loss  at  so  fateful  a mo- 
ment exercised  no  visible  influence 
on  the  fortunes  of  Moors  or  Chris- 
tians ; but  from  it  originated  dis- 
asters for  Alfonso,  which  were 
to  far  surpass  the  troubles  already 
chequering  his  life.  For  Don 
Sancho,  the  King’s  second  son, 
taking  the  command  on  the  death 
of  Fernando,  fought  the  Moors  in 
several  pitched  battles  with  such 
success  that  Aben  Yussuf  was  fain 
to  conclude  a truce  for  two  years 
and  return  with  the  whole  of  his 
army  to  Africa.  These  happy  re- 
sults secured  for  Sancho  a vast 
popularity  with  both  the  nobles  and 
the  people,  and  he  resolved  from 
that  time  forth  to  gain  for  himself 
the  succession  to  the  crown,  regard- 
less of  the  infant  sons  of  his  elder 
brother. 

Very  soon  after  the  return  of 
his  father  to  Toledo,  he  boldly 
advanced  a claim,  that  he  himself 
-should  be  declared  successor  to 
the  throne,  to  the  exclusion  of 
his  nephew.  Seconded  by  many 
powerful  nobles,  his  associates,  he 
procured  the  assemblage  of  the 
Cortes  to  settle  the  question,  and 


that  body,  in  consideration  of  the 
services  so  recently  rendered  by 
Sancho  in  the  defeat  of  the  Moorish 
host,  and  influenced  also  by  the 
wish  to  avoid  the  dangers  of  a long 
minority,  gave  as  its  decision  that 
Sancho  should  succeed  his  father. 
King  Alfonso  declared  the  pro- 
ceedings null ; but  Sancho  was  now 
so  powerful  that  nor  fear  nor  reve- 
rence deterred  him  from  presently 
plunging  the  country  into  a civil 
war,  in  which  he  was  attacking  his 
father  for  the  purpose  of  disposses- 
sing his  infant  nephew. 

The  accounts  of  the  transactions 
in  this  unnatural  contest  that  have 
come  down  to  us  are  none  of  the 
clearest.  Several  attempts  at  ad- 
justment were  made ; what  in  the 
tale  of  modern  Spanish  discord 
would  be  called  convenios  were  pro- 
posed, and  some  chroniclers  recount 
that  Alfonso  was  prepared  to  have 
made  many  concessions.  One  con- 
siderable error  of  government  he 
certainly  had  committed,  which  had 
greatly  contributed  to  the  impo- 
verishment and  discontent  of  the 
country.  With  a vain  hope  of 
remedying  the  state  of  his  finances, 
he  had  had  recourse  to  a measure 
frequently  resorted  to  by  embar- 
rassed monarch s in  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  always  with  disastrous  effects — 
of  lowering  the  intrinsic  value  of 
the  coinage. 

On  the  other  hand,  Don  Sancho, 
who  showed  from  the  outset  much 
aptitude  for  the  exercise  of  power, 
quickly  gained  the  estimation,  if 
not  the  affection,  of  the  country.  In 
the  struggle  which  ensued,  though 


curious  and  rather  favourable  specimen  of  composition — the  following,  wherein  she 
refers  to  the  Pope’s  affirmation  of  her  rights : 

‘ Paris  : Feb.  20,  1870. 

‘ Most  blessed  Father My  son  the  Prince  of  Asturias  goes  to  Rome  to  receive  the 
Sacrament  of  the  Eucharist  at  the  august  hands  of  his  venerated  Father  and  Protector. 

The  Prince  travels  under  the  title  of  Marquess  of  Covadonga.  ...... 

Not  a little  comfort  was  it  for  me,  most  blessed  Father  and  Protector,  when  I received 
your  first  letter,  so  sweet  and  compassionate,  in  which  your  Holiness  manifested  to  me 
that  you  directed  your  'prayers  to  the  Most  High  for  my  health,  and  for  G-od  to  restore  me 
to  the  throne  which  belongs  to  me  of  right.’ 
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marked  for  two  or  .three  years  by  no 
great  or  decisive  battle,  King  Al- 
fonso gradually  became  weaker  in 
position  and  resources.  Notwith- 
standing a victory  which  he  gained 
over  the  troublesome  Moors  of 
Granada,  he  was  regarded  every  day 
with  less  and  less  sympathy  by  the 
greater  part  of  his  people.  In  1 282 
he  summoned  the  Cortes  to  Toledo 
in  the  vain  hope  of  bringing  his 
son  to  obedience  pacifically  and  by 
legal  arguments.  The  grasping 
Sancho  secretly  resolved  to  attain 
through  this  event  the  one  step  yet 
wanting  to  the  complete  fulfilment 
of  his  ambitious  desires.  Disregard- 
ing the  Cortes  of  Toledo,  he  called 
a Cortes  at  Valladolid,  which  was 
more  numerously  attended  than  that 
convoked  by  his  father.  There 
Sancho’s  schemes  at  length  reached 
.their  full  development.  The  many 
..associates  whom  his  power  and 
• craft  had  got  together  for  the 
furtherance  of  his  designs  voted 
-that  he  should  at  once  assume  the 
crown.  After  the  usual  manner  of 
usurpers,  he  at  first  made  a show  of 
-refusing  to  accept  it : but,  to  com- 
plete the  unnatural  aspect  of  these 
proceedings,  Sancho’s  uncle,  Don 
Felipe,  younger  brother  of  King 
Alfonso,  pressed  it  upon  his  nephew, 
and  Alfonso  was  declared  deposed 
. and  Sancho  ruler  of  the  land  in  his 
stead. 

Abandoned  by  the  nobility,  Alfonso 
found  himself  reduced  in  territorial 
-possessions  to  little  more  than  the 
.region  around  Seville.  That  city 
-.(wrested  from  the  Moors  by  his 
great  father,  to  which  result  he 
himself,  then  prince,  had  largely 
-.contributed)  had  ever  remained 
faithful  to  him.  In  a fit  of  despair 
he  adopted  a step,  rare,  though  not 
entirely  without  precedent  in  the 
annals  of  his  predecessors — no  other 


than  that  of  seeking  assistance  from 
the  chief  representative  of  the  heredi- 
tary enemies  of  the  Spaniards.  From 
Seville  he  wrote  a letter  to  one  of 
the  few  nobles  he  had  found  faith- 
ful— Alonso  Perez  de  Guzman,  who 
was  then  in  Morocco  at  the  Court 
of  the  Miramolin.  Guzman  (of  the 
great  family  of  that  name  allied  to 
the  blood  royal)  had  passed  over  to 
Africa  some  years  before,7  and  en- 
gaged himself,  with  several  other 
knights  and  followers,  to  serve  under 
Jacob  Aben  Yussuf,  the  sovereign  of 
Morocco,  against  some  hostile  or 
rebellious  chiefs,  the  Spaniards  sti- 
pulating that  they  should  never  be 
brought  in  arms  against  Christians. 
To  him,  then,  Alfonso  described  in 
affecting  words  the  terrible  position 
to  which  his  unnatural  son  had 
driven  him,  and  he  authorised  Guz- 
man, in  plain  terms,  to  request  the 
aid  of  the  Miramolin.8 

This  singular  document  of  Spa- 
nish history  has  been  preserved,  and 
runs  as  follows,  conveying  to  us  a 
picture  lamentable  indeed  of  Al- 
fonso’s plight: 

To  Don  Alonso  Perez  de  Guzman. 

Cousin  {Mi  Primo), — My  affliction  is 
great,  because  it  has  fallen  from  such  a 
height  that  it  will  be  seen  afar ; and  as  it 
has  fallen  on  me,  who  have  been  the  friend 
of  all  the  world,  so  in  all  the  world  will 
men  knoiv  this,  my  misfortune,  and  its 
sharpness,  which  I suffer  unjustly  from  mv 
son,  assisted  by  his  friends,  and  by  my 
prelates,  who,  instead  of  setting  peace 
between  us,  have  put  mischief ; not  under 
secret  pretences  or  covertly,  but  with  bold 
openness.  And  thus  I find  no  protection 
in  mine  own  land,  neither  defender  nor 
champion ; and  yet  have  I not  deserved  it 
at  their  hands,  unless  it  were  for  the  good 
I have  done  them.  And  now,  since  in 
mine  own  land  they  deceive  who  should 
have  served  and  assisted  me,  needful  is  it 
that  I should  seek  abroad  those  who  will 
care  for  me  ; and  since  they  of  Castile  have 
been  false  to  me,  none  can  think  it  ill  that 
I ask  help  among  those  of  Beni  Merin. 


7 Ortiz  de  Zuniga,  Anales  de  Sevilla. 

* We  retain  the  old-fashioned  spelling  of  this  word ; properly  it  is  Amir  Almumenin 
(Commander  of  the  Faithful). 
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For  if  my  sons  are  mine  enemies,  it  will 
not  then  be  wrong  that  I take  mine  enemies 
to  be  my  sons  ; enemies  according  to  the 
law,  but  not  of  free  choice.  And  such  is 
the  good  King  Aben  Yussuf  ; for  I love 
and  value  him  much ; and  he  will  not 
despise  or  fail  me ; for  we  are  at  truce.  I 
know  also  how  much  you  are  his,  and  how 
much  he  will  do  through  your  good  counsel. 
Therefore  look  not  at  the  things  past,  but 
at  the  things  present.  Consider  of  what 
lineage  you  are,  and  that  at  some  time 
hereafter  I may  do  you  good,  and  if  I do  it 
not,  that  your  own  good  deed  shall  be  its 
own  good  reward.  Therefore,  my  cousin 
Alonso  Perez  de  Guzman,  do  so  much  for 
me  with  the  right  worthy  King,  your  friend, 
that  on  pledge  of  the  most  precious  crown 
that  I have,  and  the  jewels  thereof  {que 
sobrc  la  mia  corona  mas  averada  que  yo  he 
y pie  dr  as  ricas  que  ende  son ) he  should  lend 
me  so  much  as  he  may  hold  to  be  just. 
And  if  you  can  obtain  the  promise  of  his 
aid,  pray  that  it  may  not  be  hindered  of 
coming  quickly. 

And  so  may  God’s  grace  be  with  you. 
Done  in  Seville,  my  only  loyal  city,  in  the 
thirtieth  year  of  my  reign. 

The  King  ( Yo  el  Bey).9 

The  result  of  this  application  was 
such  as  to  bear  out  the  hopes  of 
Alfonso.  Jacob  Aben  Yussuf  was 
deeply  affected  by  the  representa- 
tion of  his  wrongs,  and  exhibited 
some  of  the  best  traits  of  the 
Moorish  character  in  responding 
to  the  appeal  of  the  Spanish  Chris- 
tian king.  He  immediately  de- 
spatched Guzman  with  a large  sum 
of  money  to  Alfonso  at  Seville,  and 
prepared  to  aid  him  wdth  a large 
army,  strong  and  well  equipped  as 
that  with  which  he  had  some  years 
before  invaded  Castile.  Soon  after 
the  landing  of  this  force  at  Algeci- 
ras,  the  two  kings  met,  at  a place 
called  Zara ; and  we  find  the  Mira- 
moliu  deporting  himself  in  the  in- 
terview like  a true  Moorish  gentle- 
man. As  Aben  Yussuf  entered, 
Alfonso  rose  from  his  seat  and 
offered  it  to  him ; but  the  Miramolin, 


with  courteous  and  respectful  ges- 
ture, said,  ‘ Sit  thou  there,  King 
Alfonso,  who  art  king  by  thy  birth- 
right ; I am  but  one  risen  through 
events  and  my  valour.  I treat 
you  thus,’  he  added,  ‘ though  some- 
time my  foe,  because  you  have  been 
wronged  and  injured.  We  have 
now  a common  cause  to  avenge — 
the  outrage  of  a monarch  by  his 
subject,  of  a father  by  his  son.  I 
come  to  aid  you  to  punish  him  who 
has  derived  all  from  you,  and  would 
now  take  all  from  you  ! ’ 

The  succour  of  the  Moor  effected 
for  a time  considerable  things  for 
Alfonso ; yet  the  circumstance  of  a 
Christian  king  availing  himself  of 
Moorish  aid  could  not,  on  the  other 
hand,  but  draw  upon  him  obloquy. 
He  appears  also  to  have  enter- 
tained some  unworthy  suspicions 
of  the  eventual  good  faith  of 
the  Miramolin  towards  him.  A 
coldness  arose  between  them,  and 
Aben  Yussuf,  wounded  by  such 
suspicions,  recrossed  the  Straits, 
without,  however,  abandoning  his 
high-minded  course  of  action  ; for 
he  actually  left  with  the  Spanish 
monarch  a thousand  chosen  horse- 
men to  serve  under  him,  requesting 
to  be  permitted  to  keep  them  in  his 
own  pay.10 

Alfonso  was  now  (1283)  over 
sixty  years  of  age  ; so  many  reverses 
and  chagrins  had  worn  him  down. 
It  is  impossible  to  conjecture 
whether  or  not,  with  time,  he 
would  have  regained  full  posses- 
sion of  his  kingdom.  He  had,  it  is 
certain,  recovered  ground  against 
Sancho.  The  awful  arm  of  the 
Church,  moreover,  was  at  last 
stretched  forth  on  the  side  of  Al- 
fonso, Pope  Martin  Y.  excommuni- 
cating the  son  who  had  rebelled 
against  his  father.  It  is  said  that 


• Ticknor,  in  his  History  of  Spanish  Literature,  affirms  from  his  careful  investigatioris 
the  thorough  authenticity  of  this  interesting  relic  of  King  Alfonso. 

10  Mariana,  Historio  de  Espaha,  Garibay,  Compendto,  Conde,  Dominacion  dc  los 
Arabes , &c. 
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the  King  was  ready  to  have  ac- 
corded easy  terms  of  reconciliation 
to  Sancho,  short  of  changing  the 
order  of  snccession ; and  an  inter- 
view was  planned,  bnt  did  not  take 
place. 

Alfonso’s  days  were  rapidly  draw- 
ing to  a close.  He  returned  to  Se- 
ville, and,  beaten  down  by  so  many 
misfortunes,  died  there  on  the 2 1st  of 
April,  1 2 84.  By  his  will  he  solemnly 
decreed  for  his  heir  the  Infante 
Don  Alfonso,  his  grandson ; in  case 
of  his  death,  his  yonnger  brother, 
Don  Fernando ; and  in  the  event  of 
the  default  of  both  of  them  he  left 
the  kingdom  to  the  King  of  France, 
thus  entirely  disinheriting  Don  San- 
cho. Fruitless,  however,  were  the 
efforts  of  the  young  princes  (known 
in  history  as  the  Princes  de  la 
Cerda)  to  obtain  their  rights  ; the 
usurper  Sancho  continued  in  pos- 
session of  the  throne,  and  his  heirs 
after  him  ; his  grandson  being  the 
eleventh  Alfonso  (131 2-1350). 

We  have  indicated,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  sketch,  by  our 
details  of  his  studies  in  astronomy 
and  his  encouragement  of  astro- 
nomers, the  main  grounds  upon 
which  his  subjects  and  contempo- 
rary Europe  bestowed  upon  Alfonso 
X.  the  title  of  El  Scibio  (the  Wise). 
Those  pursuits  and  associations  of 
the  kingly  investigator  were  calcu- 
lated to  amaze,  if  not  awe,  that  age 
of  intellectual  twilight.  Astronomy 
was  then  inseparably  connected  in 
men’s  minds  with  the  two  pseudo- 
sciences of  astrology  and  alchemy. 
It  was  indeed  bruited  about  among 
the  ignorant  that  Alfonso  was  a 
seeker  of  the  philosopher’s  stone ; 
at  times  it  was  said  that  he  had  dis- 
covered the  grand  secret,  and  could 
make  gold. 

But  astronomy  was  far  from 
being  the  only  branch  of  learning 
to  which  Alfonso  devoted  himself. 
‘ It  is  indeed  astonishing,’  says  the 
Spanish  historian  Mariana,  ‘ that  a 
king  who  had  been  bred  up  in  war 


and  exercised  in  arms  from  his  early 
youth  should  be  acquainted  with 
astronomy,  philosophy,  alchemy, 
jurisprudence,  and  history  to  a de- 
gree scarcely  attained  by  men  en- 
joying a life  of  leisure,  or  having 
no  other  occupation  than  study.’ 
Such  particulars  as  can  be  gleaned 
of  these  studies  and  acquirements  of 
Alfonso  are,  though  all  too  scanty, 
yet  sufficient  to  permit  us  to  affirm 
him  in  truth  no  unworthy  recipient 
of  his  proud  title.  They  shadow 
forth  to  us  the  lineaments  of  a truly 
great  man,  if  not  of  a king  in  all 
respects  fitted  for  his  position.  Such 
historians  and  biographers  as  have 
(one  repeating  the  other)  incon- 
siderately accused  him  of  neglect- 
ing the  welfare  of  his  subjects  on 
earth  for  the  gratification  of  his 
passion  for  studying  the  heavens, 
have  not  sufficiently  reflected  on 
the  eminently  practical  and  bene- 
ficial labour  he  carried  out  in  the 
construction  of  the  code  of  laws 
denominated  Las  Siete  Partidas. 
The  barbaric  laws  of  the  Visigoths, 
till  then  the  only  rules  of  justice  in 
Spain,  were  largely  remodelled  and 
amended  by  this  undertaking,  in 
which  Alfonso  was  assisted  by  the 
most  learned  jurists  he  could  gather 
together,  but  which  bears  above  all 
things  the  impress  of  his  own  mind. 
Not  only  is  it  a collection  of  statutes 
and  ordinances  on  legal  points,  but, 
in  the  fashion  of  olden  times,  a vast 
number  of  moral  and  philosophical 
maxims  and  remarks  are  inters- 
persed. 

Here,  for  example,  is  King  Al- 
fonso’s definition  of  i what  mean- 
eth  a tyrant,  and  how  he  useth  his 
power  in  a kingdom  when  he  hath 
obtained  it.’  We  read  : 

A tyrant  doth  signify  a cruel  lord  who, 
by  force,  or  by  craft,  or  by  treachery, 
hath  obtained  power  over  any  realm 
or  country;  and  such  men  be  of  such 
nature  that,  when  once  they  have  grown 
strong  in  the  land,  they  love  rather  to  work 
to  their  own  profit,  though  it  be  in  harm 
of  the  land,  than  the  common  profit  of  all, 
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for  they  always  live  in  an  ill  fear  of  losing 
it.  And  that  they  may  be  able  to  fulfil 
this  their  purpose  unencumbered,  the  wise 
of  old  have  said  that  they  use  their  power 
against  the  people  in  three  manners.  The 
first  is,  that  they  strive  that  those  under  their 
mastery  he  ever  ignorant  and  timorous , be- 
cause, when  they  be  such,  they  may  not  be 
bold  to  rise  against  them,  nor  to  resist 
their  wills ; and  the  second  is,  that  they 
live  not  kindly  and  united  among  them- 
selves, for  while  they  live  in  disagreement 
they  shall  not  dare  to  make  any  discourse 
against  their  lord,  for  fear  faith  and  secresy 
should  not  be  kept  amongst  themselves; 
and  the  third  way  is,  that  they  strive  to 
make  them  poor,  and  to  put  them  upon 
great  undertakings,  which  they  can  never 
finish,  whereby  they  may  have  so  much 
harm  that  it  may  never  come  into  their 
hearts  to  devise  anything  against  their 
ruler.  And  above  all  this  have  tyrants 
ever  striven  to  make  spoil  of  the  strong 
and  to  destroy  the  wise  ; and  have forbidden 
fellowship  and  assemblies  of  men  in  their 
land , and  striven  always  to  know  what  men 
said  or  did, ; and  do  trust  their  counsel  and 
the  guard  of  their  person  rather  to  foreigners 
who  will  serve  at  their  will  than  to  them 
of  the  land,  who  serve  from  oppression. 
And,  moreover,  we  say  that  though  any 
man  may  have  gained  mastery  of  a king- 
dom by  any  of  the  lawful  means  whereof 
we  have  spoken  in  the  law's  going  before 
this,  yet  if  he  use  his  powers  ill,  in  the  ways 
whereof  we  speak  in  this  law,  him  may  the 
people  still  call  tyrant ; for  he  turneth  his 
mastery,  which  was  rightful,  into  wrongful , 
$c" 

Some  of  the  foregoing  lines,  which 
we  have  italicised,  must  be  consi- 
dered as  truly  remarkable,  regarded 
as  the  utterances — with  a view  to 
the  widest  publicity  then  possible 
— of  a born  ruler  of  men  in  the 
thirteenth  century.  The  maxim 
‘ Qui  nescit  dissimulare  nescit  reg- 
nare  ’ was — at  least  as  regards  his 
people — evidently  not  one  of  King 
Alfonso’s.  The  diction  and  style 
of  the  remarks  may  seem  quaintly 
formal,  but  it  may  fairly  be  said 
that  this  and  many  other  passages 
and  aphorisms  of  the  Partidas  com- 
bine real  perception  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  good  government  with  a 


-simple  candour  which  enlists  our 
sympathies,  and  do  honour  both  to 
the  head  and  heart  of  Alfonso. 

In  some  places  there  are  odd  little 
precepts  given,  such  as  ‘how  the 
governesses  of  kings’  daugh- 
ters should  train  their  charges.’ 
‘ They  are  to  endeavour,  as  much 
as  may  be,  that  the  king’s  daugh- 
ters be  moderate,  and  seemly  in 
eating  and  drinking,  and  also  in 
their  carriage  and  dress,  and  of 
good  manners  in  all  things,  and 
especially  that  they  be  not  given 
to  anger,’  &c. 

The  following  law  shows  us  the 
undaunted  resolve  of  Alfonso  to 
deal  fairly  and  tolerantly  with  his 
Jewish  and  Moorish  subjects,  and 
to  afford  protection  to  those  from 
abroad  travelling  in  his  domi- 
nions : 

Partida  I.  Ley  CXIX. 

In  what  manner  it  behoveth  Jews  and 
Moors  to  act  when  they  shall  meet  them 
that  carry  the  Corpus  Christi. 

It  befalleth  at  times  that  Jews  and  Moors 
do  meet  those  that  bear  the  Corpus  Christi 
when  it  passeth  for  the  relief  of  such  as  be 
at  point  of  death,  according  as  the  foregoing 
law  showeth ; we  therefore  say  that  such 
one  of  them  or  such  other  that  knoweth 
not  our  faith  or  holdeth  it  not,  when  they 
do  meet  the  Corpus  Christi  they  shall  do 
well  if  they  do  bow  down  with  reverence 
even  as  the  Christians  do,  for  in  it  lieth 
the  truth  and  not  otherwise  ; but  if  they 
will  not  so  to  do  we  do  enjoin  that  they  turn 
aside  from  the  street  so  that  the  priest 
passeth  freely  on  his  way.  And  whoso  doeth 
not  thus,  when  that  it  be  proved  upon  him, 
the  judge  of  that  place  where  it  hath  be- 
fallen shall  cast  into  prison,  and  he  shall 
lie  there  three  days ; and  if  a second  time 
he  doeth  not  as  is  here  ordered,  we  enjoin 
that  the  penalty  be  doubled,  so  that  he  lie 
there  six  days  ; and  if  by  this  penalty  he 
mendeth  not  his  ways,  we  do  enjoin  that  he 
be  seized  and  brought  before  the  King, who, 
as  he  understandeth  it,  will  advise  himself 
of  the  penalty  that  such  act  deserveth.  But 
if  the  King  shall  be  so  far  off  that  this 
cannot  be  clone,  he  that  so  offendeth  shall 


11  Partida  II.,  Ley  X. 
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be  fast  held  until  the  King  understandeth 
thereof,  for  it  is  the  King  that  shall  order 
the  penalty.  And  thus  do  we  decree  for 
two  reasons  : firstly,  for  that  it  shall  not  so 
be  that  Jews  and  Moors  can  say  that  one 
doeth  harm  unto  them  unjustly  in  our 
dominions ; secondly,  for  that  the  judges 
and  others  to  whom  it  belongeth  to  do 
justice  upon  them  be  not  moved  to  do  harm 
unto  them  in  their  bodies  by  reason  of  the 
ill-will  that  they  bear  unto  them.  More- 
over, the  aforesaid  penalties  shall  not  belong 
save  only  to  such  Jews  and  Moors  as  are 
dwellers  of  custom  in  places  of  our 
dominions  ; for  as  to  those  that  be  strangers 
come  from  other  parts,  and  knowing  not 
hereof  \ we  hold  it  not  well  that  these  penal- 
ties apply  unto  them,  unless  it  be  such  of 
them  as  do  know  hereof  and  act  in  despite 
hereof  of  ill-will.12 

The  spirit  animating  this  Spanish 
law  of  600  years  ago  may  well  be 
studied  by  the  young  king  who  now 
inherits  the  name  and  throne  of 
Alfonso  X.13 

With  justifiable  pride  the  Wis6 
King  took  care  to  secure  the  re- 
membrance of  his  name  as  con- 
nected with  the  production  of  this 
voluminous  code  of  laws,  for  of  the 
seven  Partidas,  or  divisions,  each 
one  begins  with  a letter  of  his  name, 
so  that  the  whole  seven  form  the 
acrostic  ‘ Alfonso  as  thus  : 

Partida  1.  A1  servicio,  &c. 

2.  La  U catolica,  &c. 

3.  F izo  nuestro  Senor,  &c. 

4.  0 nras  senaladas,  &c. 

5.  N ascen  entre,  &c. 

6.  Sesudamente,  &c. 

7.  0 lvidanza  y atrevimiento,  &c. 

This  code,  as  will  be  perceived, 
is  in  Spanish.  The  laws  of  the 
Visigoths  had  been  in  Latin.  To 
Alfonso  belongs  the  high  honour  of 
first  establishing  the  Castilian  lan- 


guage (in  exact  phraseology  a 
Spaniard  will  speak  of  * La  Lengua 
Castellana,’  not  ‘Espanola  ’)  as  the 
official  speech  of  the  Court  as  well 
as  of  the  people,  and  thus  giving 
firm  foundation  to  the  most  stately 
of  modern  tongues. 

In  all  things  we  find  Alfonso  in 
advance  of  his  age.  He  was,  in 
truth,  possessed  with  an  insatiable 
thirst  for  knowledge  of  all  kinds ; 
and,  what  is  more,  with  a zeal  for 
its  diffusion ; 

Gladly  would  he  learn,  and  gladly  teach. 

Not  only  were  the  Partidas  com- 
posed in  Castilian,  but  he  caused 
also  the  Bible  to  be  translated  from 
the  Latin — this,  be  it  observed,  a 
century  before  the  same  was  done 
in  England  by  Wycliffe,  under 
Edward  III. — and  he  himself  wrote 
a Chronicle  of  Spain  from  the 
earliest  times  down  to  the  reign  of 
his  father.  Though  in  its  compila- 
tion he  had  assistance  by  subor- 
dinates, the  bulk  of  the  Chronica 
General  de  Espaha  is  evidently 
traceable  to  the  King’s  own  hand. 
It  has  been  commended  by  eminent 
Castilian  critics  as  about  the  first 
specimen  of  good  Spanish  prose, 
and  some  passages  are  of  real  spirit 
and  dignified  eloquence — as  those 
where  Alfonso  dilates  on  the  plen- 
tiful natural  gifts  and  charms  of 
his  country  ; or  describes  the  woes 
of  Spain  at  the  time  of  the  Moor- 
ish conquest,  and  its  reviving  glo- 
ries under  the  leadership  of  the 
Cid  ; or,  later  on,  where  he  treats 
of  the  monarchs  his  immediate  pre- 
decessors ; the  virtues  of  Queen 


12  The  reader  may  like  a specimen  of  the  antique  Spanish  of  the  Partidas.  We  give 
the  first  few  lines  of  the  above  : — ‘ Acaesce  a las  vegadas  que  los  judios  et  los  moros  se 
encuentran  con  el  cuerpo  de  nuestro  Senor  quando  lo  lievan  para  comulgar  a algunt 
enfermo  segunt  dice  la  ley  ante  desta ; et  por  ende  decimos  que  qualquier  dellos  o otro  que 
non  fuere  de  nuestra  ley  o non  la  creyere,  que  se  encontrare  con  el  Corpus  Christi  que 
fara  bien  humillar,’  &c.,  &c.  Las  Siete  Partidas  (Paris,  1843 — a good  edition). 

,s  The  recent  arbitrary  suppression  of  newspapers  in  Madrid — Protestant  and  others 
(even  the  popular  Correspondencia ) — are  tokens  of  reaction  which  are  hardly  balanced 
by  various  graceful  acts  of  a minor  character — such  as  the  attendance  at  the  Cervantes 
anniversary,  in  which  the  young  King  has  shown  himself  in  an  amiable  light. 
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Berengaria,  liis  father’s  mother, 

&c. 

Alfonso  also  wrote  some  poetry, 
which  has  partly  come  down  to  us 
— the  Cantiguos  de  Nuestra  Sehorali 
( Chants  in  Honour  of  the  Virgin ) in 
the  dialect  of  Galicia  (in  which 
part  of  Spain  he  had  been  born), 
and  in  Castilian  the  Libro  del 
Tesoro  ( Book  of  the  Treasure ),  in 
which  he  discourses  in  verse  of  the 
supposed  secrets  of  alchemy  ; and, 
lastly,  Las  Querellas  ( The  Com- 
plaints),  in  which  he  mourns  his 
hapless  fate,  and  accuses  the  in- 
gratitude of  his  son  Sancho.  A 
large  historical  work  on  the  Cru- 
sades, La  Gran  Conguista  de  Ultra- 
mar ( The  Great  Conquest  beyond  Sea), 
has  also  been  attributed  to  Alfonso, 
but  without  satisfactory  evidence. 
What  remains  of  his  poetry  is  to 


-be  found  in  the  Coleccion  de  Poesias 
Castellanas  anteriores  at  Siglo  XV., 
by  Sanchez. 

Patron,  as  well  as  devotee,  of 
learning,  the  Wise  King  greatly 
befriended  and  augmented  the  Uni- 
versity of  Salamanca,  which  then 
only  counted  half  a century  from 
its  first  establishment.  He  also 
first  introduced  the  manufacture 
of  paper  into  Spain. 

The  body  of  Alfonso  X. — the 
victim  of  so  much  injustice  and  so 
many  chagrins  — lies  buried  in 
Seville,  his  favourite  city. 

‘His  sepulchre,’  says  Mariana, 
‘is  notvery  rich,  norwas  it  necessary 
that  it  should  be  so,  for  his  life, 
notwithstanding  his  errors,  and  the 
calamities  that  happened  to  him, 
renders  his  name  and  memory 
eternal.’  J.  C. 


14  A manuscript  of  these  Cantiguos , with  a musical  notation,  is  preserved  in  the 
library  of  the  Escurial. 
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IT  is  reported  that  when  Voltaire 
first  visited  the  ruins  of  the 
Coliseum,  he  was  observed  to  make 
a profound  obeisance  before  the 
great  head  of  Jupiter,  and  being 
questioned  as  to  his  reason  for  this 
strange  act  of  devotion  by  the  scan- 
dalised ecclesiastics  who  accom- 
panied him,  is  said  to  have  re- 
plied, ‘ I pay  my  court  to  him  now 
in  the  day  of  his  adversity,  in  the 
hope  that  he  will  remember  me 
when  his  turn  comes  round  again.’ 
This  story,  whether  true  or  false, 
has  at  any  rate  the  merit  of  express- 
ing with  considerable  neatness  the 
relation  of  the  great  modern  here- 
siarch  to  the  ancient  faith  ; and,  put 
into  the  mouth  of  Voltaire,  the 
words  represent  something  more 
than  the  sneer  of  a cynic.  For  years 
past  the  Encyclopaedists  and  their 
allies,  both  in  France  and  England, 
had  delighted  to  extol  the  beauty 
and  even  the  rationality  of  the 
Greek  mythology,  and  to  draw 
spiteful  contrasts  between  the  mild 
and  cultured  Platonism  of  Julian 
and  the  bigotry  and  barbarism  of 
the  early  Church.  Our  own  Hume, 
to  whom  is  to  be  attributed  so  much 
that  we  are  apt  to  consider  essen- 
tially French  in  the  pre-revolution 
controversies,  went  even  further  in 
this  view.  He  tells  us  in  one  of  his 
essays  that  the  Olympian  system 
was  too  supremely  beautiful,  and 
too  well  adapted  for  the  needs  of 
man  to  have  ever  finally  perished  ; 
and  gives  his  opinion  that  even  in 
these  degenerate  days  it  must  still 
prevail  in  some  part  of  the  world. 
Hostile  critics  were  severe  upon 
Hume  for  this  passage,  and  de- 
manded the  latitude  and  longitude 
of  the  favoured  land  ; but  we  think 
after  all  that  the  philosopher  was 
right  in  doubting  the  fact  that  the 
‘ outworn  creed  ’ was  ever  at  any 
period  extinct.  The  old  Paganism 
was  never  exploded,  never  overcome 
and  slain  in  single  combat  by  Chris- 


tianity, as  often  assumed  by  writers 
upon  the  subject,  but  in  the  general 
wTreck  of  faiths  and  systems  which 
characterised  the  last  days  of  the 
Roman  empire  the  new  theology 
became  triumphant  under  the  un- 
erring law  which  decrees  survival 
to  the  strongest.  The  earlier  faith, 
like  the  less  favoured  races  in  the 
battle  for  life,  retired  into  the  back- 
ground to  await  under  altered  con- 
ditions new  developments  and  find 
new  alliances.  Welearnfrom  several 
of  the  mediaeval  lives — those  of  Odo 
and  Honorius,  for  example — and 
from  legends  like  that  of  Alcuin,who 
was  soundly  thrashed  by  twelve 
demons  for  preferring  Virgil  to  the 
Psalms,  how  the  old  cult  and  its  lite- 
rature became  the  deadly  temptation 
of  the  monks  in  their  solitary  clois- 
ters. Throughout  the  middle  ages 
we  meet  with  the  most  earnest  ser- 
mons against  idolatry;  and  indig- 
nant diatribes,  like  those  of  Eligius 
and  Peter  of  Blois,  show  how  much 
even  of  the  ancient  ritual  still  lin- 
gered in  the  popular  observances 
which  it  was  their  object  to  destroy. 
In  the  darkest  of  the  dark  ages,  the 
student  of  medievalism  who  pene- 
trates beneath  the  crust  of  that  sin- 
gular literature  of  myth  and  legend 
which  had  gathered  round  the 
Christian  story  will  find  sufficient 
evidence  that  the  divine  fire  of 
Hellas,  although  hidden  and  dim, 
was  still  alight,  ready  when  the 
hour  arrived  to  leap  out,  as  leap 
out  it  did  in  that  wonderful  fifteenth 
century,  to  fill  the  world  with  a 
flood  of  light  and  beauty.  From 
the  Renaissance  downwards  the  old 
creed  has  never  been  without  hiero- 
phants or  disciples. 

The  fall  of  the  Eastern  empire 
gave  a great  impetus  to  the  study 
of  Greek  literature  in  Western  Eu- 
rope. The  old  cult,  in  the  form  of 
the  neo-Platonic  philosophy,  its 
latest  development,  was  brought 
into  Italy  from  the  shores  of  the 
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Bosphorus  by  the  learned  Greeks 
who  sought  shelter  from  the  bar- 
barians under  the  mild  sway  of 
Cosmo  de’  Medici.  It  was  at  Flo- 
rence that  we  find  the  ancient  learn- 
ing first  brought  face  to  face  with 
the  ideas  of  modern  civilisation;  and 
here  amongst  the  distinguished 
scholars  whom  Cosmo  gathered 
around  him  arose  the  first  Aca- 
demia Platonica  of  the  revival.  Of 
this  institution,  founded  for  the 
purpose  of  encouraging  the  study 
of  Plato,  the  famous  Gemisthus  was 
for  many  years  the  great  luminary. 
Only  a few  fragmentary  remains  of 
his  works  have  come  down  to  us, 
and  we  are  indebted  almost  entirely 
to  his  enemies  for  what  we  know  of 
his  opinions  ; but  it  is  evident  that 
he  was  one  of  those  enthusiasts 
who,  like  the  Alexandrian  eclectics, 
dreamed  of  a universal  religion 
which  should  harmonise  in  one  phi- 
losophical worship  the  varying  re- 
ligious instincts  of  all  mankind.  Ac- 
cording to  George  of  Trebizond,  he 
entertained  most  of  Plato’s  opinions 
concerning  the  nature  of  the  gods 
and  the  necessity  of  sacrifice. 

4 I have  heard  him  myself,’  said 
George, 4 when  we  were  together  at 
Florence,  say  that  in  a few  years 
all  men  would  embrace  with  one 
consent  a single  and  simple  religion. 
And  when  I asked  him  if  it  would 
be  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  or 
that  of  Mahomet,  he  answered : 
44  Neither  one  nor  the  other  ; but  a 
third,  which  will  not  greatly  differ 
from  Paganism.”  4 The  miserable 
viper ! ’ adds  George  of  Trebi- 
zond. 

The  principal  work  of  Gemisthus 
was  a treatise  On  Law , burnt  after 
his  death  by  Scolarius,  the  Patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  who  reports  that 
it  taught  a plurality  of  gods,  some 
eternal  and  others  of  late  develop- 
ment, under  the  presidency  of  a 
supreme  being  whom  he  called 
Zeus. 

Ficinus,  the  next  principal  of 
Cosmo’s  academy,  was  a worthy 
successor  of  Gemisthus.  He  is  said 


to  have  cherished  an  almost  idola- 
trous veneration  for  Plato,  whose 
bust  he  kept  in  his  chamber  with  a 
lamp  burning  constantly  before  it. 
In  his  writings  we  find  that  strange 
mixture  of  things,  Pagan  and  Chris- 
tian, which  is  so  characteristic  of 
this  period  of  the  Renaissance.  In 
his  treatise  upon  the  Evidences , he 
finds  it  necessary  to  quote  the  tes- 
timony of  the  Sibyls  and  to  cite 
the  opinion  of  Porphyry,  that  the 
gods  had  declared  Christ  to  be  im- 
mortal ! Although  a priest,  and 
holding  valuable  preferment,  he  pro- 
posed that  preachers  should  expou  nd 
the  Pharmenides  and  the  Philebus 
alternately  with  the  Epistles  and 
the  Apocrypha  in  the  churches.  It 
is  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  best 
Italian  critics  that  Ficinus  assisted 
Pulci  in  the  theological  and  meta- 
physical part  of  that  very  remark- 
able poem  the  Morgante , and  that 
the  bold  arguments  against  Chris- 
tianity which  are  put  into  the 
mouth  of  the  fiend  Aztaroth  are 
especially  his.  Pulci’s  conception 
of  the  Deity  is  essentially  pantheis- 
tic, and  in  more  than  one  place  he 
ventures  to  predict  the  approaching 
extinction  of  the  Christian  religion. 
The  publication  of  this  book  and 
the  escape  of  Ficinus  from  any 
active  persecution  are  striking  in- 
stances of  the  freedom  of  thought 
which  existed  in  Italy  during  the 
fifteenth  century. 

Although  the  revival  seems  to 
have  thriven  best  amidst  the  bright 
and  cultured  Florentine  life,  we  find 
traces  of  it  in  other  parts  of  Italy. 
Under  Pomponius  Lsetus  as  Ponti- 
fex  Maximus,  the  Roman  Academy 
was  playing  at  Paganism  under  the 
very  eyes  of  the  Popes.  It  was 
alleged  against  this  body  at  the 
time  of  its  suppression  by  Paul  II., 
that  its  members  had  erected  altars 
to  Romulus,  and  had  exchanged 
their  baptismal  names  for  high- 
sounding  Roman  appellations. 
Even  the  Popes  themselves  were 
said  to  be  contaminated  by  the  pre- 
vailing infection.  It  was  seriously 
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charged  against  Pius  II.  that  in 
speaking  of  the  death  of  his  pre- 
decessor, Nicholas,  he  had  repre- 
sented him  as  gone  4 to  the  celestial 
choirs,  there  to  quaff  nectar  and 
the  fruit  of  the  vine.’  Erasmus 
also  reports  a sermon,  preached  in 
his  hearing  before  Julius  II.  and 
his  Cardinals,  in  which  the  Pope 
was  compared  to  Jove,  and  the  death 
of  Christ  to  the  self-sacrifice  of 
Decius. 

Traces  of  a similar  enthusiasm 
on  behalf  of  the  Pagan  theology- 
may  be  found  in  France  at  a later 
period.  In  the  time  of  Louis  XII. 
a young  scholar  of  Abbeville, 
named  Hemon  de  la  Fosse,  became 
so  enamoured  of  the  Olympian 
deities  that  he  conceived  the 
greatest  hatred  to  Christianity. 
On  the  25th  of  August,  1603,  being 
at  high  mass  in  the  cathedral  of 
his  native  town,  he  suddenly 
snatched  the  host  from  the  hands 
of  the  officiating  priests,  and  dashed 
it  to  the  ground,  exclaiming, 

1 What,  always  this  folly ! ’ For 
many  days  afterwards  processions 
of  penitents  scourged  themselves 
at  the  scene  of  the  dreadful 
sacrilege.  Tapers  were  kept  con- 
stantly burning  at  the  place  where 
the  host  fell,  and  the  portion  of 
pavement  touched  by  the  sacred 
flesh  was  taken  up  and  deposited 
in  a rich  reliquary.  The  unfortu- 
nate Hemon  was  immediately  cast 
into  prison,  but  no  persuasion  or 
threats  could  induce  him  to  abjure 
his  opinions.  He  maintained  before 
the  priests  who  were  sent  to  con- 
vert him  that  Jupiter  was  the  sove- 
reign Lord  of  the  Universe,  and 
had  been  wrongfully  deposed  by 
the  Jews.  Language  like  this 
could  have  but  one  result.  He 
was  burnt  alive  in  the  market-place 
of  Abbeville,  after  having  both  his 
hands  cut  off,  and  his  tongue  bored 
through  with  a hot  iron.  His  last 
words  were,  4 C’est  ce  que  je  ne 


puis  faire;  j’en  suis  bien  fache.’1 
Nor  was  this  case  a solitary  one 
we  are  expressly  told  that  many 
of  the  Spanish  students  held 
similar  opinions,  and  quitted  Abbe- 
ville to  avoid  the  fate  of  their  com- 
panion. A few  years  later  the  poet 
and  playwright,  Jodelle,  narrowly 
escaped  prosecution  for  the  alleged 
sacrifice  of  a goat  to  Bacchus  ; but 
the  whole  affair,  which  may  be  seen 
at  considerable  length  in  Bayle, 
seems  to  have  been  nothing  more 
than  a scholarly  frolic  to  celebrate 
the  success  of  his  tragedy  of  Cleo- 
patra. 

In  England  the  consequences  of 
the  Renaissance  were  less  dangerous, 
but  the  cultivation  of  the  Greek 
language  gave  great  offence  to  the 
Puritans,  who  feared  nothing  less 
than  a revival  of  the  old  creed. 

Colet,  the  founder  of  St.  Paul’s 
school,  was  greatly  censured  for  al- 
lowing the  Latin  poets  to  be  taught 
in  the  new  institution,  and  one  of 
the  bishops  called  it  ‘ a house  of 
Pagan  idolatry.’  The  earliest 
manual  of  classical  mythology  pub- 
lished in  England,  Linche’s  Foun- 
taine  of  Ancient  Fiction , was  brought 
under  the  notice  of  Convocation 
with  a view  to  its  suppression,  and 
its  author  was  called  upon  for  his 
defence  exactly  as  a century  before 
Boccaccio  had  been  compelled  to 
justify  his  work  De  Genealogia 
Deorum.  It  was  afterwards  seriously 
answered  by  a zealous  minister,  who 
stigmatised  the  book  as  ‘ the  spawne 
of  Italian  gallimaufry.’  Richard 
Harvey,  younger  brother  of  the 
more  famous  Gabriel,  writing  in 
1592,  bitterly  reviles  the  translators 
of  4 heathenish  poets,’  whose  4 God- 
lesse  and  unchaste  opinions  are  too 
common  amongst  the  common  class 
of  students,’  and  he  recommends 
the  utter  abolition  of  Plato  and 
Aristotle,  especially  the  latter,  whose 
followers  he  calls  4 ungodly,  anti- 
Christian,  hellish  Aristotelists.’2 


1 Lacroix,  EisL  de  AblevVle. 


The  Lambe  of  God , 1592. 
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These  jealous  fears  appear  to  have 
gradually  died  away  amoug  the 
more  cultured  Churchmen,  but  it 
would  be  quite  possible  to  produce 
a number  of  similar  and  perfectly 
honest  warnings  from  the  Puritan 
literature  of  the  succeeding  century. 

Even  as  late  as  the  year  1770  an 
author  of  a very  different  stamp, 
that  single-minded  and  good  man, 
William  Jones,  of  Nayland,  pub- 
lished Reflections  on  the  Growth  of 
Heathenism  among  Modern  Chris- 
tians, to  warn  the  world  against 
the  insidious  progress  of  Paganism. 
He  tells  us  that  he  had  seen  with 
dismay  in  a Christian  church  a 
tomb  surmounted  by  life-sized 
figures  of  the  three  Pates,  who  are 
represented  as  cutting  the  thread  of 
life,  by  which  the  deceased  is  taken, 
as  it  were,  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
true  God  and  turned  over  to  heathen 
destiny,  besides  profaning  a Chris- 
tian temple  with  Pagan  idols.  The 
temples  of  the  Earl  of  Buckingham 
in  the  grounds  of  Stowe,  then  re- 
cently laid  out,  greatly  offend  him, 
and  he  complains  that  the  buildings 
dedicated  to  Jupiter  and  Minerva 
are  placed  upon  elevated  sites  to 
be  seen  all  over  the  garden,  while 
the  parish  church  is  carefully 
shrouded  behind  evergreens  as  an 
object  impertinent  to  modern  taste. 
He  is  even  angry  with  the  dragon 
upon  the  steeple  of  Bow  Church, 
and  wonders  ‘ how  an  emblem  so 
expressive  of  the  devil,  and  so  fre- 
quently introduced  as  such  into  the 
temples  of  idolatry,  found  its  way 
to  the  summit  of  a Christian  edifice.’ 
The  same  principle  of  criticism  is 
carried  into  literature.  Milton  is 
taken  to  task  for  introducing  the 
heathen  deities  into  Paradise  Lost , 
and  Young  bitterly  reproached  for 
the  line, 

That  more  than  miracle  the  gods  indulge. 

It  was  the  deliberate  prediction 
of  this  modern  Savonarola  that  the 
fashionable  classicism  which  had 
so  long  infected  the  minds  of  our 
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.painters,  architects  and  poets,  would 
at  last  overcome  our  divines,  and 
that  the  gods  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
not  satisfied  with  their  reign  over 
art,  would  creep  into  our  churches 
and  take  possession  of  the  altars. 

Some  twenty  years  later  the  fears 
of  the  worthy  curate  of  Hay  land 
seemed  to  be  in.  a fair  way  of  being 
realised.  About  the  end  of  1789  a 
mysterious  looking  pamphlet,  en- 
titled A New  System  of  Religion , was 
to  be  found  upon  the  counters  of  the 
London  booksellers  who  dared  to 
deal  in  unorthodox  literature.  The 
name  of  neither  publisher  nor  printer 
appeared  upon  the  title-page,  and, 
following  the  precedent  of  the 
earlier  English  works  on  freethink- 
ing,  it  bore  the  manifestly  false  im- 
print of  ‘ Amsterdam.’  This  singu- 
lar production  advocated  in  very 
plain  language  the  doctrine  of  a plu- 
rality of  gods  who  are  intermediate 
between  the  great  Demiurgus  of 
nature,  and  man.  Our  planet  form- 
ing such  a small  and  insignificant 
portion  of  the  great  universe — ‘a 
mere  toad  or  viper,  perhaps,  in  the 
scale  of  worlds  ’ — it  is  in  the  highest 
degree  presumptuous  to  suppose  it 
the  work  or  even  the  care  of  the 
Zeus  who  represents  Law,  passion- 
less, immutable,  and  supreme.  It 
the  lesser  gods  who  influence 
human  affairs  and  ‘produce  those 
singular  events  which  by  some  are 
imputed  to  fortune  and  by  others  to 
a special  Providence ; ’ and  these 
gods  were  to  be  approached  by 
prayer  and  sacrifice  after  the  manner 
of  the  ancients.  The  doctrines  here 
taught  were,  in  fact,  little  more 
than  a restatement  of  the  opinions 
of  Proclus  and  the  later  Platonists. 
The  evident  earnestness  of  the 
writer  forbade  the  idea  of  a joke, 
and  the  few  Reviews  that  conde- 
scended to  notice  the  pamphlet  were 
almost  unanimous  in  setting  it  down 
as  the  work  of  a madman.  The 
discerning  few,  however,  who  had 
met  with  a translation  of  the  Hymns 
of  Orpheus , published  two  years 
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before,  must  bave  recognised  it  at 
once  as  tbe  work  of  Thomas  Taylor, 
well  known  to  a small  circle  of 
friends  as  an  enthusiast  in  Greek 
literature.  In  its  miseries  and 
hardships  the  career  of  Taylor 
reminds  us  rather  of  the  early 
struggles  of  some  of  the  poor 
scholars  of  Germanj  than  the  his- 
tory of  an  English  student.  After 
receiving  his  elementary  education 
at  St.  Paul’s  School,  he  was  placed 
with  a Dissenting  clergyman  in 
order  to  study  for  the  ministry, 
but  soon  conceived  such  a disgust 
for  the  calling  and  its  teachings 
that  he  broke  away  from  his  friends 
and  threw  himself  upon  the  town. 
For  the  next  ten  years  his  life  was 
a dreary  struggle  for  bread,  and 
bread  alone,  which  he  sought  in 
many  ways — as  usher  in  a boarding 
school,  as  a contributor  to  magazines, 
as  an  itinerant  lecturer  upon  science, 
and  as  a clerk  in  a banking  house. 
In  the  annual  publication,  Public 
Characters  for  1790,  there  is  a sketch 
of  his  life,  apparently  contributed 
by  himself,  in  which  he  tells  us 
that  he  and  his  wife — for  he  had 
aggravated  his  difficulties  by  an 
early  marriage — had  been  compelled 
to  subsist  for  many  months  upon 
four  shillings  a-w'eek,  and  were  for 
years  upon  the  very  verge  of  abso- 
lute starvation.  The  publication  of 
the  Hymns  of  Orpheus  brought  him 
some  patrons  and  procured  him 
a niche  in  that  once  famous  satire, 
Matthias’s  Pursuits  of  Literature , 
who  characterises  them  as 

The  hymns  that  Taylor,  England’s  gentile 
priest, 

Sang  for  the  spousal  at  fair  Psyche’s  feast. 

Bennet  Langton,  the  friend  of 
Johnson,  and,  like  himself,  an  ardent 
admirer  of  Greek  literature,  invited 
him  to  his  house  and  gave  him  the 
run  of  his  library.  Elaxman  allowed 
him  the  use  of  his  studio  to  lecture 
to  a select  company  upon  the  Pla- 
tonic philosophy,  and,  better  still, 
procured  him  subscribers.  The 


invention  of  a so-called  perpetual 
lamp,  after  the  manner  of  that 
described  by  Licetas,  was  the  means 
of  introducing  him  to  some  leading 
members  of  the  Society  of  Arts, 
and  although  the  lamp  ended  disas- 
trously in  an  explosion,  the  inventor 
had  the  good  fortune  to  obtain  the 
situation  of  assistant-secretary  to 
the  institution.  With  the  small 
salary  attached  to  this  office  as  a 
sheet  anchor,  Taylor  now  settled 
down  to  a quiet  but  most  laborious 
literary  life.  His  duties  brought 
him  into  contact  with  literary  and 
scientific  men  of  all  parties,  and  it 
was  no  doubt  in  no  small  degree 
owing  to  connexions  formed  at  this 
time  that  he  was  enabled  to  publish 
his  voluminous  works.  Prom  a very 
early  age  Taylor  appears  to  have 
set  before  him  as  the  great  ambition 
of  his  life  to  leave  behind  him  a 
complete  English  version  of  all  the 
hitherto  untranslated  writings  of 
tbe  Greek  philosophers,  and  this 
work  he  nearly  accomplished. 
His  works,  which  consist  mainly 
of  translations  of  these  writers, 
extend  to  sixty-four  volumes,  of 
which  twenty-three  are  in  quarto, 
and  it  is  estimated  that  the  printing 
alone  must  have  cost  upwards  of 
twelve  thousand  pounds.  All  these 
books  were  more  or  less  unsaleable, 
and,  with  one  exception,  the  trans- 
lation of  Pausanias,  done  to  order 
for  a bookseller,  never  produced 
one  halfpenny  of  profit.  Of  his 
two  greatest  efforts — the  transla- 
tions of  Plato  and  Aristotle — the 
first  was  published  at  the  expense 
of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  the 
other  by  Mr.  Meredith,  a retired 
tradesman,  who  had  been  converted 
by  Taylor.  After  a long  and 
laborious  life,  he  died  at  Walworth 
in  1835,  at  tbe  age  of  seventy- seven. 

In  the  prefaces  and  notes  to  his 
various  translations  Taylor  has  left 
us  some  account  of  the  path  by 
•which  he  had  arrived  at  his  singular 
opinions.  He  seems  to  have  been 
a man  of  little  or  no  imagination. 
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It  was  no  gorgeous  pageantry  of 
the  old  mythology,  no  poetical 
visions  of  the  sun-horn  Apollo  or 
golden-cested  Venus  that  seduced 
Taylor  from  his  Christian  alle- 
giance, and  we  may  safely  affirm 
even  of  his  wildest  moments  that  it 
was  never  given  to  him,  as  to  an- 
other nature-worshipper,  to 

Have  sight  of  Proteus  rising  from  the  sea, 
Or  hear  old  Triton  blow  his  wreathed  horn. 

Taylor’s  deity,  like  that  of  Demo- 
critus, was  the  geometrical  master 
of  a most  geometrical  universe,  and 
it  was  only  by  the  study  of  mathe- 
matics that  his  disciple  discovered 
him.  Having  a great  horror  of 

* mechanical  mathematics,’  and 
there  being  no  Carnot  or  Sir  Wil- 
liam Hamilton  in  those  days,  he 
was  driven  to  the  Greeks,  and  while 
studying  Plato  accidentally  met 
with  Plotinus,  whose  writings  he 
accepted  as  a kind  of  revelation, 
reading  them,  as  he  informs  us, 

* with  the  most  rapturous  delight.’ 
From  Plotinus  he  went  to  Proclus, 
and  read  him  through  three  times, 
a feat  probably  performed  by  no 
other  mortal  since  the  Renaissance. 

("The  luminous  pages  of  Proclus 
completed  the  wx>rk  which  Plato  had 
begun,  and  Taylor  became  a Pagan, 
and  a Pagan,  too,  with  a zeal  and 
hatred  against  Christianity  and  its 
professors  which  has  more  in  it  of 
the  spirit  of  loathing  and  abhor- 
rence, which  one  may  suppose  to 
have  animated  some  disestablished 
sacerdos  of  Constantine,  than  a mild 
and  cultured  scholar  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Nothing  but  the 
small  and  limited  circulation  of  his 
books  can  explain  the  fact  that  he 
escaped  a prosecution,  for  in  the 
Pitt  and  Eldon  days  many  far  less 
plain-spoken  denunciations  of  the 
national  religion  were  visited  with 
fine  and  imprisonment.  According 
to  Taylor,  the  Christian  religion,  or, 
as  he  prefers  to  call  it,  £ the  jargon 
of  innumerable  sects,’  established  a 
tyranny  over  the  human  mind 


utterly  unknown  to  the  ancient 
world — the  tyranny  of  religious 
despotism — and  has  extirpated  from 
the  earth  the  4 dominion  of  wisdom 
and  virtue,  substituting  in  its  place 
the  modern  spirit  of  barter  and 
trade.’  The  implicit  faith  demanded 
by  the  Gospel  is  altogether  opposed 
to  the  ‘ liberal  scepticism  and  severe 
investigations  of  ancient  philosophy’ ; 
but  the  meekness  inculcated  by  its 
Founder  4 promotes  the  humility  of 
merchandise  and  facilitates  the 
emoluments  of  trade.’  Penetrating 
and  smooth,  it  has  crept  like  oil 
through  the  various  communities  of 
mankind,  c suppressing  the  effer- 
vescence of  desire,  restraining  the 
restless  spirit  of  inquiry,  and  calm- 
ing the  impetuosity  of  genius,’  re- 
ducing all  human  affairs  to  one 
universal  and  uniform  mediocrity. 
Of  St.  Paul’s  maxim  of  4 becoming 
all  things  to  all  men  ’ he  speaks 
with  .great  scorn,  and  declares  4 that 
Revelation  alone  could  have  made 
mankind  sensible  of  its  importance.’ 
In  his  Dissertation  upon  the  JEleusi- 
nian  Mysteries  ’ he  makes  a pretty 
attempt  to  turn  the  tables  upon  the 
moderns  upon  the  score  of  super- 
stition and  credulity. 

I have  long  perceived  the  ignorance 
and  malevolence  of  Christian  priests, 
from  the  most  early  fathers  to  the  most 
modern  retailers  of  hypocrisy  and  cant; 
every  intelligent  reader  must  be  alternately 
excited  to  grief  and  indignation,  to  pity 
and  contempt,  at  the  barbarous  mythological 
systems  of  the  moderns ; for  in  these  we 
meet  with  nothing  but  folly  and  delusion, 
opinion  founded  either  on  fanaticism  or 
atheism,  inconceivably  absurd,  inextricably 
obscure,  ridiculously  vain  and  monstrously 
deformed,  stupidly  dull  and  contemptibly 
zealous,  apostically  delirious  or  historically 
dry,  and  in  one  word  such  only  as  arro- 
gance and  ignorance  could  conceive,  im- 
piety propagate,  and  the  vapid  spirit  of  the 
moderns  be  induced  to  admit. 

In  another  of  his  works — a disser- 
tation appended  to  his  translation  of 
Proclus — there  is  a parallel,  after  the 
manner  of  Plutarch,  between  the  good 
polytheist  of  Plotinus  (no  doubt  Tay- 
lor himself),  who,  tranquil  and  serene, 
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undisturbed  by  doubt  or  grief, 
awaits  the  coming  oblivion  without  a 
tremor,  and  a distinguished  typical 
Christian, — the  recently  deceased 
Johnson,  whose  last  days  were  agitat- 
ed and  harassed  by  agonising  fears 
of  the  future.  To  say  the  least  of  it, 
the  introduction  of  Dr.  Johnson  in 
this  light  was  a very  ungrateful 
proceeding  on  the  part  of  Taylor, 
for,  as  the  reader  must  have  already 
observed,  he  was  certainly  indebted 
to  him  for  the  style  of  his  ponderous 
sentences,  badly  as  it  fared  in  the 
transfer.  He  speaks  of  the  dead 
lion  as  ‘ a lasting  example  of  the 
wretchedness  of  a mind  unenlight- 
ened by  philosophy,’  whose  talents 
he  allows  to  be  vast,  ‘ but  degraded 
by  false  cultivation  and  ruined 
through  neglect.’ 

Hence  he  employed  himself  solely  on 
subjects  of  vulgar  speculation,  and  thought 
deeply  on  nothing  but  tlie  vices  and  follies 
of  the  illiterate  and  the  base.  Deprived 
of  the  cheering  light  of  science  and  philo- 
sophy, he  wandered  in  the  caverns  of  sense, 
wretched  through  the  want  of  sight,  and 
avoided  by  the  timid  multitude,  who 
trembled  at  his  strength.  To  approach  him 
too  near  was  generally  destructive  of  the 
order  of  society,  and  often  fatal  to  the 
peace  of  bold  but  ignorant  individuals. 

There  is  no  mention  of  Taylor  in 
Boswell,  but  as  he  was  known  to 
several  members  of  Johnson’s  circle, 
that  he  had  been,  it  is  very  probable, 
in  the  Doctor’s  clutches,  and  we 
may  readily  imagine  that  Johnson 
would  not  stand  much  upon  ‘the 
order  of  society  ’ in  dealing  with  a 
polytheist. 

One  of  the  best  sketches  of  Taylor 
that  we  are  acquainted  with  is  to  be 
found  in  the  elder  Disraeli’s  clever 
novel  of  Vaurien,  in  which  many  of 
the  Polytheist’s  opinions  are  given 
in  the  very  words  he  has  used  in  his 
own  books.  Disraeli  calls  him‘  the 
Gemisthus  Pletho  of  his  age,  and  the 
solitary  supporter  of  a system  even 
too  unreasonable  to  be  adopted  by 
philosophical  reasoners.  ’ An  extreme 
respect  for  animals  was  an  important 
feature  of  Taylor’s  system,  and  this 


is  amusingly  satirised  in  the  ac- 
count of  a visit  which  Yaurien  pays 
to  the  philosopher’s  house  at  Wal- 
worth. On  his  arrival  the  Platonist 
was  engaged  in  chanting  his  mid- 
day hymn  to  Apollo,  and  could  not 
be  disturbed ; but  at  length  the 
visitor  is  admitted,  and 

ascends  the  stairs  with  some  difficulty,  for 
at  the  bottom  was  a large  kennel  of  dogs 
of  various  nations,  who  lived  in  good  un- 
derstanding with  each  other,  excepting 
when  a bone  was  thrown  among  them,  for 
then  the  dogs  behaved  like  men,  that  is, 
they  mangled  and  tore  each  other  to  pieces 
with  sagacity  and  without  remorse.  Mon- 
keys and  apes  were  chained  to  the  banisters. 
A little  republic  of  cats  were  peaceably 
established  on  the  first  landing-place.  He 
passed  through  one  room  which  was  an 
aviary  and  another  which  was  an  apiary, 
and  at  last  reached  the  study  of  the  Pla- 
tonist. From  the  ceiling  of  this  room 
hung  a polished  globe  of  glass  which  tho- 
roughly reflected  the  beams  of  the  sun. 
Under  this  aching  splendour  sat  the  phi- 
losopher, changing  his  seat  with  the  mo- 
tion of  his  god,  so  that  in  the  course  of  the 
day  he  and  the  sun  went  regularly  round 
the  apartment. 

This  description  of  Taylor’s 
dwelling  is  said  to  be  but  little 
over- drawn  ; and  it  is  also  true,  we 
believe,  that  at  one  period  of  his 
life  Taylor  did  use  a device  of  the 
kind  described  to  symbolise  his 
Zeus.  Nor  did  his  acceptation  of 
the  old  cult  stop  here.  It  was  one 
of  the  dreams  of  his  life  to  establish 
in  London  a Pantheon,  in  which  the 
worship  of  the  deities  should  be 
performed  in  an  appropriate  and 
decorous  manner.  Failing  this — for 
the  patrons  who  paid  for  the  print- 
ing of  his  books  were  scarcely  mad 
enough  for  this  scheme — he  turned 
one  of  his  rooms  at  Walworth  into 
a sacrarium,  in  which  at  times  he 
offered  up  sacrifices  to  his  favourite 
gods.  There  is  even  a tradition 
that  one  night,  when  the  fury  of  the 
French  Revolution  was  at  its  height, 
the  sleepy  old  Charlies  who  guarded 
the  City  were  astonished  by  the 
appearance  of  a procession  of  priests, 
with  Taylor  at  their  head  as  Arch- 
flamen,  who  performed  the  sacred 
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rites  of  lustration  in  front  of  tlie 
Old  Exchange,  formally  receiving 
once  more  the  sleeping  city  into* 
the  dominion  of  the  king  of  gods. 

It  has  been  the  fashion  of  late 
years  to  make  light  of  Taylor’s 
learning.  Porson  was  accustomed 
to  say  that  he  set  to  work  to  trans- 
late Plato  without  possessing  the 
least  knowledge  of  the  Greek  in- 
p'^ilections.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  his  scholarship  was  far  from 
exact,  but  what  he  wanted  in  the 
letter  he  certainly  made  up  for  in 
the  spirit,  and  one  has  only  to  com- 
pare the  French  translations  of  the 
latter  Platonists  with  Taylor's 
versions  to  observe  his  immense 
superiority.  It  must  be  remember- 
ed too  that  he  accomplished  what 
no  one  else  would  undertake.  With 
the  exception  of  England,  where 
professed  scholarship  is  almost  in- 
variably connected  with  the  Church, 
the  Greek  philosophical  writings 
( had  been  translated  into  every 
^civilised  language  in  Europe. 

We  cannot  find  that  Taylor  made 
many  disciples.  The  most  distin- 
guished was  the  Marquis  de  Yaladi, 
a young  Frenchman  of  good  family, 
whose  short  but  eccentric  career 
reminds  one  in  many  ways  of 
Shelley’s  earlier  life.  This  enthusiast 
ran  away  from  his  friends  in  Paris 
to  sit  at  the  feet  of  Taylor  in  Lon- 
. don,  sending  before  him  the  follow- 
ing letter,  which  the  master  after- 
wards printed,  and  which  we  are 
tempted  to  give  as  a curious  speci- 
men of  the  sort  of  stuff  which  men 
could  be  found  to  write  during  this 
feverish  time: 

To  Thomas  Taylor,  better  named  Lysis, 
G.  Izarn  Yaladi,  of  late  a French  Marquis 
and  Tanissaire,  sendeth  joy  and  honour, 
12  Xbre.,  1788,  vulg.  sera. 

O Thomas  Taylor  ! mayst  thou  welcome 
a brother  Pythagorean,  led  by  a saviour 
God  to  thy  divine  school.  I have  loved 
wisdom  ever  since  a child,  and  have  found 
the  greatest  impediments  and  been  forced  to 
great  struggles  before  I could  clear  my 
way  to  the  source  of  it.  My  good  fortune 
was  that  I met  eighteen  months  ago  an 


English  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Piggott, 
who  is  a Pythagorean  philosopher,  who 
easily  converted  me  to  the  diet  and  manners 
agreeable  to  that  most  rich  and  beneficent 
deity — mother  Earth;  to  that  heaven- 
inspired  change  I owe  perfect  health  and 
tranquillity  of  mind,  both  of  which  I had 
long  been  deprived  of.  Also  my  own  oath 
has  acceded  to  the  eternal  oath  (which 
mentions  the  golden  commentator  on  G.  V.), 
and  I would  more  cheerfully  depart  from 
my  present  habitation  on  this  Themis-for- 
saken earth  than  defile  myself  evermore 
with  animal  food,  stolen  either  on  earth,  in 
air,  or  water. 

I met  with  thy  works  but  two  days  past, 
0 divine  man  ! a prodigy  in  this  iron  age, 
who  would  ever  thought  thou  couldst  exist 
amongst  us  in  our  shape ! I would  have 
gone  to  China  for  a man  endowed  with  a 
tenth  part  of  thy  light  ! Oh,  grant  me  to 
see  thee,  to  be  lustrated  and  initiated  by 
thee ! What  joy,  if,  like  to  Proclus’  Leonas, 
to  thee  I could  be  a domestic ! who  feel 
living  in  myself  the  soul  of  Leonidas. 

My  determination  was  to  go  and  live  in 
North  America,  and  there  to  keep  a 
school  of  temperance  and  love,  in  order  to 
preserve  so  many  men  from  the  prevailing 
vices  of  brutal  intemperance  and  selfish  cu- 
pidity ....  There  I would  devoutly  erect  al- 
tars to  my  favourite  Gods  : Dioscuri,  Hector, 
Aristomenes,  Pan,  Orpheus,  Epaminondas, 
Pythagoras,  Pluto,  Timoleon,  Marcus  Bru- 
tus and  his  Portia,  and  above  all,  Phcebus, 
the  God  of  my  hero  Julian,  and  the  father 
of  that  holy,  gentle  Commonwealth  of  the 
Peruvians,  to  which  nullus  ultor  has,  as 
yet  been  suscited ! 

Thomas  Taylor,  be  thou  the  instrument 
of  the  Gods  to  convey  into  my  mind  know- 
ledge, truth,  and  prudence!  Do  thou  love 
and  help  me.  I will  go  to  thee  to-morrow 
morning. 

Gracchus  Crotoneios. 

For  some  montlis  Yaladi  lived  in  tbe 
bouse  of  Taylor,  but  after  a time 
there  came  a misunderstanding,  and 
the  young  enthusiast  returned  to 
France,  where  a few  years  later  he 
was  guillotined  during  the  Feign  of 
Terror. 

Taylor’s  writings  had  no  small 
share  in  producing  that  tawdry 
classical  enthusiasm  which  was  so 
fashionable  during  the  early  years 
of  the  Revolution,  and  he  met 
with  several  imitators  in  France. 
Combes-Dounois,  who  at  a little 
later  period  published  two  thick 
volumes  to  advocate  a return  to  the 
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doctrines  of  Plato  as  the  great 
panacea  for  a world  so  terribly  out 
of  joint,  was  a direct  offshoot  of 
Taylor. 

Another  English  Pagan  of  the  last 
centnry  was  John  Eransham,  a poor 
scholar  of  Norwich,  who  had  arrived 
at  many  of  Taylor’s  conclusions, 
while  the  latter  was  yet  a child.  In 
1769  he  wrote,  but  did  not  publish, 
- a work  called  The  CEstrum  of  Or- 
pheus, in  which  he  openly  avowed 
his  belief  in  a plurality  of  gods. 
Bayle  had  said  that  a consistent 
Spinozist  who  carries  out  his  prin- 
ciples to  their  logical  conclusions 
must  infallibly  end  in  polytheism, 
and  Fransham  held  himself  to  have 
proved  the  truth  of  the  proposi- 
tion. With  Spinoza,  he  held  that 
the  first  cause  is  uncreated  and 
indestructible,  but  not  intelligent — 
is  no  other  indeed  than  the  entire, 
eternal,  and  finite  mass  of  matter 
composing  the  universe  ; but  he  re- 
fused to  believe  that  this  chaos  was 
shapened  and  animated  by  a single 
co-eternal  mind,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
held  that  nature  through  a thousand 
voices  proclaimed  the  existence  of 
innumerable  intelligent  powers  or 
forces,  ‘ plastic  and  designing,’  who 
ruled  all  sublunary  affairs,  and  may 
most  fitly  be  designated  by  the  no- 
menclature of  the  Hellenic  theology. 
He  wrote  a collection  of  hymns  ad- 
dressed to  Jupiter,  Minerva,  Yenus, 
and  Hercules,  but  does  not  appear  to 
have  imitated  Taylor  in  any  of  his 
forms  of  worship.  His  libations  to 
the  Penates  found  their  way  down 
his  own  throat,  and  when  he  sacri- 
ficed a fowl  to  iEsculapius  it  was 
usually  in  the  form  of  chicken-broth 
for  his  supper.  Shortly  after  his 
death,  which  occurred  in  1810,  a life 
of  him  was  published  at  Norwich  by 
William  Saint,  one  of  his  scholars. 
This  little  book  contains  one  of  the 
strangest  narratives  ever  written, 
the  story  of  the  struggles  of  a Nor- 
folk peasant  to  carry  out  the  philo- 
sophy and  daily  life  of  the  Porch 
under  the  coarse  conditions  of  Eng- 


lish provincial  life  in  the  eighteenth 
gentury.  Born  in  humble  life,  his- 
parents  made  a great  sacrifice  to  give 
him  an  education  which  should  en- 
able him  to  enter  one  of  the  profes- 
sions, and  they  afterwards  placed 
him  in  a lawyer’s  office.  But  after  a 
very  short  experience  of  the  law,  he 
deliberately  gave  it  up  to  follow  the 
craft  of  weaving,  upon  the  ground 
that  the  merely  mechanical  work  of 
the  loom  would  interfere  less  with 
his  thoughts,  and  leave  his  mind 
freer  for  the  intellectual  pursuits, 
which  he  valued  beyond  all  con- 
siderations of  wealth  or  social  po- 
sition. Finding  himself  in  want  of 
money  to  purchase  books,  alid  con- 
sidering how  he  could  retrench  his 
very  frugal  expenses,  he  decided  to 
give  up  shoes  and  stockings,  as 
unnecessary  either  to  physical  ex- 
istence or  literary  progress.  For 
years  he  walked  about  the  streets 
of  Norwich  without  these  appen- 
dages, although  otherwise  respect- 
ably clad.  Having  the  misfortune  to 
enjoy  sound  and  even  robust  health, 
and  well  knowing  that  its  value 
could  only  be  truly  estimated  by 
the  opportunity  of  comparing  it 
with  sickness,  he  was  accustomed 
at  certain  fixed  seasons  to  visit  a con- 
fectioner’s shop,  where,  beginning 
at  one  end  of  the  window,  he  would 
impartially  devour  a line  of  co- 
mestibles until  the  desired  effect  was 
produced.  During  the  latter  portion 
of  his  life  Fransham  obtained  his 
living  by  teaching  Greek  and  Latin 
to  persons  of  neglected  education. 
His  biographer  calculates  that 
during  the  whole  of  a long  and 
laborious  life  his  earnings  never  ex- 
ceeded eighteen  shillings  a week, 
and  for  much  the  largest  portion  of 
the  time  never  averaged  half  that 
amount,  and  yet  he  left  behind  him 
a considerable  sum  in  money,  and  a 
library  of  some  value.  The  doctrine 
of  chances  was  one  of  Fransham’ s 
favourite  subjects  of  study,  and  it 
was  the  chief  amusement  of  his  life 
to  put  this  doctrine  to  a practical 
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test  by  means  of  tbe  toy  called  a 
bilbo-catch. 

Every  man  (he  said)  has  some  great  ob- 
ject which  he  wishes  to  accomplish,  and 
why  should  not  I have  mine?  I will 
choose  such  a one  as  no  mortal  being 
ever  yet  chose,  and  which  no  one  less  than 
the  gods  would  ever  think  of  attempting. 
I will  get  a bilbo-catch,  and  I will  catch  the 
ball  upon  the  spiked  end  six  hundred  and 
sixty-six  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty- 
six  times ! 

And  this  great  end,  after  many 
years  of  constant  application,  he 
succeeded  in  accomplishing. 

Like  Taylor,  Fransham  believed 
in  a great  chain  of  animated  nature, 
comprehending  the  whole  of  the  life 
upon  the  globe,  and  was  greatly  in 
advance  of  his  age  in  advocating 
humanity  to  the  lower  animals. 
One  of  his  principal  objections  to 
Christianity  was  the  absence  of  any 
direct  teaching  upon  this  point  in 
the  New  Testament ; and  still  greater 
was  his  detestation  of  the  cruel 
practices  of  many  of  its  professors, 
notably  the  hunting  and  shooting 
parsons  with  which  the  eastern 
counties  then  abounded.  ‘ I find 
Christianity,’  he  was  accustomed 
to  say,  ‘ always  allied  with  cruelty 
in  some  shape — with  bear-baiting, 
hunting,  cock-fighting,  and  docking 
horses’  tails ! ’ So  strong  an  im- 
pression did  the  last-mentioned 
custom  make  upon  Fransham’s 
mind,  that  he  considered  the  adop- 
tion or  rejection  of  this  fashion  in 
any  individual  as  a great  criterion 
of  character.  Upon  being  asked 
during  a Parliamentary  contest 
which  of  the  candidates  he  would 
prefer,  if  he  had  a vote,  he  replied, 
‘I  would  vote  for  the  man  who 
drives  long-tailed  horses.’ 

The  French  Revolution  gave 
birth  to  several  experimental  reli- 
gions which  were  more  or  less  Pagan 
in  character.  La  Bastays,  ‘ phy- 
sician and  philosopher,’  as  he  wrote 
himself,  attempted  to  found  a wor- 
ship of  nature  in  which  the  chief 
emblem  should  be  a golden  globe 
suspended  over  an  altar.  The  father 


'of  the  family  was  to  be  the  priest, 
and  the  ritual  consisted  of  incense, 
hymns,  and  dancing.  D’Auber- 
menil,  another  enthusiast,  endea- 
voured to  revive  the  religion  of  the 
ancient  Magi.  In  his  work,  entitled 
Culte  des  Adorateurs , which  is  at 
once  a liturgy  and  a treatise  on  mo- 
rals, he  proposes  to  turn  the  churches 
into  temples  of  Fire,  in  which  the 
sacred  flame  should  always  be  kept 
burning.  The  old  division  of  the 
week  was  to  be  abolished,  and  time 
reckoned  only  by  periods  of  nine 
days ; every  ninth  day  to  be  ob- 
served as  a day  of  rest.  The  priests 
were  to  offer  up  sacrifices  of  grain 
and  fruit,  mixed  with  salt  and  oil, 
and  to  make  libations  to  the  ele- 
ments, accompanied  by  certain  set 
forms  of  invocation  which  are  duly 
given  in  the  Quite.  At  funerals  an 
offering  was  made  to  the  manes 
of  the  deceased,  and  the  eldest  of 
his  relations  poured  water  upon 
the  sacrificial  fire,  saying  these 
words  : 

Effet  et  cause  chi  mouvement  de  la  na- 
ture ; de  compositeur  dangereux,  element 
puissant  et  vaincu ; serviteur  ennemi  mais 
necessaire;  sers  pour  l’instruction  des 
liommes,  des  corps  que  tu  avais  penetres 
de  ta  substance. 

Upon  the  walls  of  each  Asylum— 
for  so  these  temples  were  to  be 
called — were  to  be  painted  the  signs 
of  the  zodiac,  and  under  each  sign 
a number  of  butterflies  to  symbolise 
the  fleetness  of  our  days. 

In  1793  the  Convention  formally 
abolished  Christianity,  which  was 
followed  by  the  attempt  of  Hebert 
and  Chaumette  to  establish  the  cult 
of  Reason.  In  the  whole  history 
of  mankind  no  stranger  spectacle 
has  ever  been  seen  than  that  pre- 
sented to  the  people  of  Paris  upon 
the  20th  Brumaire  of  this  year  Two 
when  the  members  of  the  Conven- 
tion, headed  by  Gobel  the  arch- 
bishop, and  a number  of  his  rene- 
gade vicars  and  cures , marched  in 
procession  to  Notre  Dame,  to  instate 
upon  the  high  altar,  as  goddess  of 
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Reason,  a beautiful  and  well-known 
lady  of  the  ballet. 

But  tbis  religion,  like  the  others, 
failed  to  meet  with  real  popular 
acceptance,  and  soon  afterwards  we 
find  Robespierre  bringing  forward 
the  famous  resolution  which  com- 
mitted the  French  people,  through 
their  representatives,  to  a formal 
acknowledgment  of  the  existence  of 
a Supreme  Being,  and  belief  in  the 
immortality  of  the  soul.  ‘ Atheism,’ 
said  he,  in  a speech  quoted  by 
Thiers,  ‘ is  eminently  aristocratic. 
The  idea  of  a Great  Being  who 
watches  over  an  oppressed  universe, 
and  who  punishes  triumphant  guilt, 
is  essentially  popular  and  neces- 
sary. If  God  did  not  exist,  it 
would  become  man  to  invent  him.’ 
The  doctrines  favoured  by  Robes- 
pierre and  his  party  were  those  of 
the  Theophilanthropes,  and  consisted 
for  the  most  part  of  an  adaptation 
of  those  of  D’Aubermenil.  In  the 
Moniteurf or  1798  itisannouncedthat 
the  Central  Administration  of  the 
Seine  had  divided  Paris  for  religious 
purposes  into  twelve  wrards,  assign- 
ing to  each  a church  which  in  future 
is  to  be  called  a temple,  and  to  be 
newly  dedicated.  The  church  of  St. 
Philip  is  to  be  consecrated  to  Con- 
cord, that  of  St.  Roche  to  Genius, 
St.  Eustache  to  Agriculture,  St. 
Sulpice  to  Victory,  and  so  on 
through  the  district.  In  other 
churches,  by  a decree  of  the  Con- 
vention, the  Theophilanthropists 
shared  with  Catholics  and  Protes- 
tants the  right  of  worship  at  stated 
times.  The  Christian  service  was 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  ‘ La 
Messe,’  and  the  other  was  known 
shortly  as  ‘ La  Morale.’  The 
Theophilanthropists,  notwithstand- 
ing their  constant  declamation 
against  the  idle  ceremonies  of 
Catholicism,  were  ritualists  of  the 
most  advanced  order.  Their  ser- 
vice-book bears  evident  traces  of 
having  been  composed  by  a writer 
familiar  with  the  world  of  opera 
and  ballet.  The  readers  and  orators 


wore  over  their  common  dress  of 
blue  a robe  of  white,  with  a girdle 
of  rose  colour.  In  the  marriage 
ceremony  tho  contracting  parties 
were  interlaced  with  ribbons  and 
garlands  of  flowers,  the  extremities 
of  which  were  held  by  their  nearest 
relatives.  At  baptism  the  priest 
was  to  dip  his  finger  in  water,  and 
trace  upon  the  child’s  forehead  the 
letters  C.T. — Citizen  Theophilan- 
thropist.  He  was  then  to  touch  its 
lips  with  honey,  saying,  ‘ Qu’il  soit 
doux  comme  le  miel  de  l’abeille.’ 
If  it  was  a girl,  flowers  were  to  be 
put  into  her  hands,  if  a boy,  oak- 
leaves.  The  chief  feature  of  their 
celebration  of  public  worship  was 
an  altar  decorated  according  to  the 
season  with  fruit  and  flowers. 
Opposite  the  altar  was  a tribune, 
from  which  the  priest,  standing  and 
uncovered,  offered  up  a prayer  to 
the  Supreme  Being.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  a discourse  upon  some 
subject  of  morals,  or  by  the  reading 
of  a chapter  from  the  Manuel — the 
text-book  of  the  Society— and  the 
service  was  terminated  by  singing. 

It  is  remarkable  that  this  singular 
creed,  which  in  many  respects  is  so 
eminently  French,  was  derived  in 
the  first  instance  from 
In  1776,  David  Willia: 
wards  better  known  as  the  founder 
of  the  Literary  Fund,  opened  a 
4 Temple  of  Nature  ’ in  Margaret 
Street,  Cavendish  Square,  in  which 
he  taught  a kind  of  deistical  pan- 
theism, which  diffeis  in  no  essential 
respect  from  doctrines  promulgated 
by  D’Aubermenil.  A few  years 
later,  Williams  published  a vindica- 
tion of  his  opinions  entitled  An 
Apology  for  professing  the  Religion 
of  Mature  in  the  eighteenth  century 
of  the  Christian  era , to  which  was 
subjoined  a specimen  of  his  liturgy. 
The  simple  and  severe  service  of  the 
Welshman  is  in  striking  contrast  to 
the  ritualistic  extravagances  of  the 
Frenchman.  Williams’s  conception 
of  the  Deity  did  not  of  course  permit 
the  idea  of  prayer  or  intercession, 
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or  even  of  praise,  and  the  liturgy 
consists  of  a string  of  moral  [and 
ethical  propositions  addressed  to 
the  Deity,  in  which  his  various 
attributes  and  powers  are  laid  down 
and  defined  with  a lawyer-like  preci- 
sion and  confidence  which  must  have 
been  irresistibly  ludicrous  in  the 
delivery.  Godwin,  who  sometimes 
visited  this  singular  church,  fore- 
told its  speedy  extinction,  from  the 
fact  that  he  never  saw  any  women 
there,  and  he  was  right,  for  it  lasted 
only  three  years.  The  reign  of  Theo- 
philanthropism,  established  under 
such  powerful  auspices,  and  believed 
by  its  founders  to  be  the  most 
perfect  invention  ever  devised  by 
man  to  reconcile  his  religious  in- 
stinct with  his  reason,  was  very 
short.  Ten  years  saw  the  begin- 
ning and  the  end  of  it. 

In  recent  times  the  Pagan  spirit 
has  been  greatly  diffused.  In 
Germany  for  a century  past  it  has 
many  years  in  a growing  tendency 
to  accept  the  beautiful  creations  of 
the  Hellenic  cult  as  a graceful  sym- 
bolism of  the  conclusions  of  modern 
science.  The  philosophical  side  of 
the  revival  we  find  in  Heyne  and 
Schelling,  the  aesthetic  in  Wieland 
and  Frederick  Schlegel,  and  above 
all  in  Goethe,  who  of  all  moderns 
was  perhaps  the  most  thoroughly  a 
Pagan.  The  most  singular  reports 
used  to  circulate  throughout  Europe 
about  Goethe's  heathenism. 

‘ It  is  not  surprising,’  said  La 
Liberte  de  Penser  in  1832,  ‘ that  we 
find  the  bust  of  Jupiter  placed  before 
his  bed,  and  turned  towards  the 
rising  sun  in  order  that  he  may  ad- 
dress his  morning  prayers  to  him  on 
waking.’ 

In  England,  traces  of  the  same 
feeling  are  to  be  found  in  Shelley, 
and  more  recently  in  Sterling,  who 
looked  with  a loving  and  longing 


eye  upon  the  poetical  world  of 
Olympus.  In  a letter  printed  in 
his  Life  by  Archdeacon  Hare,  he 
expresses  his  belief  that  a time  will 
come  when,  pedants  having  ceased 
to  seek  either  true  history  or  false 
religion  in  that  beautiful  creation, 
it  will  become  known  to  all  the 
earth,  even  to  the  now  gross  and 
suffering  multitudes,  as  an  in- 
exhaustible treasure-house  of  noble 
joys.  He  relates  also  with  great 
zest  the  story  of  Thorwaldsen,  who 
one  day  dining  with  Bunsen  at 
Home,  and  becoming  wearied  of 
the  theological  conversation  of  his 
host,  threw  open  the  window,  which 
commanded  a noble  prospect  of  the 
city  over  which  the  planet  Jupiter 
was  shining  with  great  splendour, 
and  filled  his  glass  ‘ to  the  honour 
of  the  ancient  gods.’ 

The  last  European  temple  in 
which  public  worship  was  paid  to 
the  old  divinities  is  said  to  have 
been  that  of  Apollo  at  Monte 
Casano,  which  remained  open  until 
its  destruction  by  Benedict  in  529.  < 
Since  then  the  human  mind  has 
wandered  in  many  mazes  and 
laboured  under  dreary  hallucina- 
tions without  end.  Who  shall  say, 
in  these  days  of  decaying  faiths, 
how  near  Voltaire’s  prediction  may 
come  to  fulfilment  ? Day  by  day 
the  claims  of  science  to  universal 
priesthood  are  urged  with  increas- 
ing confidence.  The  old  mythology 
stripped  of  its  imagery  (it  may  be 
said),  unidealized  and  resolved  into 
its  pristine  elements,  is  a system  of 
natural  philosophy ; and  modern 
science  in  its  latest  phase  is  little 
more  than  a return  to  the  old 
opinions  under  a new  nomenclature. 
It  would  be  strange  indeed  if  the 
rumour  of  Pan’s  death,  promulgated 
so  long  ago,  should  prove  unfounded 
after  all ! 
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NO.  I.  ANGERS. 

THE  traveller  who  enters  Anjou 
by  way  of  Brittany,  and  has 
given  himself  time  to  study  the 
places  he  visits,  will  find  a striking 
contrast  between  the  opulent  capital 
of  Loire  Inferieure  and  Angers. 
Nantes  may  be  called  the  Berlin, 
or  better  still,  the  Hamburg  of 
Western  France,  whilst  Angers  is 
its  Weimar.  At  Nantes  you  find 
all  life,  business,  and  activity, 
whether  you  stroll  along  its  crowded 
quays,  or  inspect  its  factories  and 
magazines,  or  wander  about  the 
streets  on  market-day.  The  hand- 
some equipages,  the  fashionable  toi- 
lettes, the  gay  shops,  the  splendid 
mansions,  indeed,  remind  one  of 
Paris,  whereas  but  little  animation 
stirs  the  quiet  streets  of  Angers,  and, 
as  yet,  no  Hausmann  has  laid  a de- 
structive hand  on  its  beautiful  old  ar- 
chitecture. Angers,  'like  Weimar,  is 
eminently  aristocratic,  conservative, 
artistic.  Nantes  is  commercial,  en- 
terprising, and  strongly  tinctured 
with  republicanism.  Doubtless 
Nantes  would  be  the  livelier  place 
of  the  two  to  live  in,  but  for  the 
holiday  tourist,  who  has  a few  days 
or  even  weeks  to  spare,  no  more 
delightful  spot  could  be  suggested 
than  Angers. 

A first  impression  of  the  town  is 
unforgetable.  I arrived  late  at 
night,  and  put  up  at  a hotel  on  the 
Quay  Ligny — what  experienced  tra- 
veller will  lodge  in  the  thick  of  a 
town  that  is  built  on  a river*  ? — 
and  waking  early  next  morning  be- 
held a ravishing  prospect  from  my 
window.  The  broad,  bright  Maine 
lay  close  below,  its  cool  blue  waters 
broadening  westward  towards  the 
emerald  fields  of  La  Vendee  ; span- 
ningthem,  three  noblebridges,  whilst 
opposite  rose  spire  and  dome  and 
tower,  burnished  with  the  first  red 
and  gold  of  the  morning.  The  exqui- 


site pearliness  of  the  atmosphere,  the 
delicious  light  and  shadow,  the  har- 
monious outline  of  every  feature 
in  the  picture,  rivalled  many  a kin- 
dred recollection  of  Italy  and  the 
East.  Beauty  exists  in  various  kinds 
and  degrees,  but  none  could  be  more 
pleasure-giving  and  tranquillising 
than  this. 

Then  the  picturesque  streets, 
the  old  churches,  the  quaint  me- 
dieval relics  that  meet  you  here 
and  there ; all  here  delights  and 
surprises,  and  no  disfigurement  to 
mar  the  picture. 

Quitting  the  Quay  Ligny,  I found 
myself  close  to  the  chateau,  a feudal 
castle,  a thing  which  sets  a seal 
upon  a town,  lending  strength,, 
majesty,  and  a certain  kind  of  savage 
charm,  but  about  which,  in  the 
present  instance,  there  is  nothing 
else  to  be  said.  Except  perhaps 
this  : — we,  do  not  always,  perhaps, 
thoroughly  realise  how  intimately 
connected  at  one  time  were  Eng- 
lish and  French  history.  Under 
the  Plantagenets  Angers  was  a 
second  capital  of  England;  here 
Henry  II.  held  his  court,  and 
till  1259  Comte  d’ Anjou  as  well 
as  Duke  of  Normandy,  was  a title 
of  our  English  kings.  When  the 
proud  and  imperious  Eleanor  of 
Aquitaine,  added  that  province  to 
the  English  crown,  already  en- 
riched by  Maine,  Touraine,  and 
Anjou,  the  fortunes  of  France  were 
at  a low  ebb  indeed.  Jean  sans  Terre , 
as  King  John  is  always  called  in 
French  history,  lost  these  provinces 
to  England,  but  it  was  not  till  the 
reign  of  Louis  XI.  that  Anjou  be- 
came a portion  of  the  French  king- 
dom. An  instructive  page  of  history 
is  an  old  French  town  like  this,  and, 
if  well  understood,  affording  no 
small  acquisition  to  our  store  of 
knowledge.  Near  the  chateau  stands 
David’s  spirited  statue  of  Rene, 
King  of  Sicily  and  Duke  of  Anjou, 
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le  bon  roi  Fene , as  he  is  called,  the 
father  of  the  heroic  Margaret  of 
Anjou,  the  knight  sans  peur  et  sans 
reproche,  the  patron  of  arts,  science, 
and  letters.  Himself  a poet,  a mu- 
sician, and  a painter,  King  Rene 
hatpd  business  and  war,  and  loved 
the  arts  of  peace ; to  him,  Anjou 
owed  the  Provence  rose,  the  carna- 
tion, and  the  muscatel  grape,  and 
when  Louis  XI.  robbed  him  of  his 
duchy  and  he  fled  to  Provence,  the 
cultivation  of  flowers  was  one  of  his 
chief  consolations.  The  good  King 
Rene  was  allowed  little  peace  either 
by  his  foes  or  fortune.  He  was  tender 
of  heart,  and  saw  his  daughter  de- 
throned, his  grandson  barbarously 
assassinated,  his  favourite  son  dead, 
his  possessions  confiscated ; — surely 
no  monarch  was  ever  so  unfor- 
tunate ! It  is  satisfactory  to  read 
that  he  was  skilled  in  music  and 
painting,  and  when  he  could  no 
longer  see  to  draw  he  could  interest 
himself  in  gardening.1 

Leaving  the  Boulevard  and  the 
handsome  Rue  d’ Orleans — where, 
by  the  way,  I stopped  to  breakfast 
with  some  charming  French  friends 
— we  enter  the  town.  To  quit  the 

glaring  sunshine  and  white  walls 
of  the  modern  suburb,  and  dip  into 
the  cool  narrow  streets  of  mediaeval 
Angers,  is  like  closing  a fashionable 
novel  from  the  seaside  library  and 
opening  a quaint  old  poet  bound 
in  russet  and  gold.  These  hang- 
ing gables,  these  flower-filled  dor- 
mers, these  fanciful  carvings  in 
wood  and  stone,  have  nothing  in 
common  with  the  bustling  uni- 
formity of  modern  civilisation. 
Fortunately  for  the  artist  and  the 
archaeologist  the  streets  of  Angers 
have  been  hitherto  unmolested,  and 
afford  to  both  an  almost  unsur- 
passed experience.  To  take  one 
feature  of  the  picture  before  us  out 
of  many.  I have  mentioned  the 
dormer  windows,  but  a whole 
chapter  might  be  written  about 


them.  Without  a pencil  it  is  im- 
possible to  convey  any  adequate 
idea  of  their  picturesqueness  and 
variety.  When  you  come  to  a 
verbal  description,  there  seems 
little  to  say,  yet  any  one  of  these 
projecting  gables,  turned  into  a 
perfect  bower  of  roses,  creepers, 
and  vines,  with  perhaps  a gentle- 
faced matron  knitting  by,  or  a. cat 
sleeping  on  the  sill,  or  a bird  sing- 
ing from  its  perch  in  the  roof,  lends 
an  indefinable  grace  and  gaiety  to 
the  sober- coloured  streets.  The 
framework  of  these  dormers  is  of 
dark  stained  wood  ; in  summer  the 
windows  are  always  open,  and 
there,  amid  their  flowers  and  pets, 
the  humbler  Angevines  sit  down  to 
rest  when  work  is  done.  The 
peasants,  and  indeed  all  ^ classes, 
possess  an  uncommon  share  of 
o-ood  looks,  enhanced  in  the  case  of 
the  former  by  coquettish  coiffure 
of  their  district,  the  fan- shaped  lace 
head-dress  of  Ponts  de  Ce^  pre- 
do  ruinating.  The  beauty , geniality , 
and  animal  spirits  of  the  population 
greatly  add  to  the  enjoyment  of 
the  wise  traveller  who  stays  long 
enough  to  become  acquainted  with 

them.  . 

Angers  is  a small  town,  and  its 
most  remarkable  buildings  and  mo- 
numents are  close  together.  Passing 
the  fine  old  tower  of  St.  Aubin,  all 
that  now  remains  of  the  once  famous 
Benedictine  abbey  founded  by  Chil- 
debert  in  534,  we  enter  a little  street 
in  which  are  crowded  together 
architectural  studies  and  beauties 
enough  alone  to  bring  hither  the 
curious.  Before  us  rises  the  stately 
cathedral  dedicated  to  St.  Maurice  ; 
a little  iron  gate  leads  to  the  ex- 
quisite ruins  of  Toussaint  ; whilst 
a few  steps  farther  on  is  the  Logis 
Barrault,  one  of  the  most  splendid 
specimens  of  the  palace  of  the 
municipal  nobility  in  the  1 5th  and 
17th  centuries.  Descriptions  of 
architecture  read  coldly,  and  those 


1 See  Quatrebarbes. 
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who  come  to  Angers  would  do  well 
to  make  themselves  acquainted 
beforehand  with  M.  Viollet-le- 
Duc’s  chapter  on  the  Angevine 
style  (see  vols.iv.  andix.  of  his  great 
work),  in  which  they  will  find  the 
many  peculiar  beauties  of  the 
church  of  Angers  pointed  out  and 
explained.  A cathedral  is  a world 
in  itself,  and  far  too  beautiful  and 
solemn  a thing  to  be  made  the  sub- 
ject  of  ordinary  travellers’  tales.  I 
will  therefore  only  counsel  those 
who  follow  in  my  steps  to  visit  this 
one  again  and  again,  alike  in  the 
blaze  of  the  mid-day  sun,  when  to 
pass  into  its  aisles,  so  gorgeously 
lighted  from  above,  yet  so  har- 
monious and  dusky  below,  to  gaze 
upon  its  glorious  arches,  so  airy, 
so  symmetrical,  and  so  strong,  its 
sculptured  saints  and  marble  altars, 
is.  for  a moment  to  become  one 
with  the  fervent  worshippers  kneel- 
ing here  and  there,  and  to  re- 
alise all  that  religious  symbolism 
lias  been  and  still  is  to  many ; or 
in  the  silvery  twilight,  when  it 
towers  over  the  busy  streets  like 
some  mountain  of  unearthly  shape, 
grandeur,  and  beauty,  having  no 
part  in  human  joy  or  sorrow — a 
reminder,  a shadowing  forth  of  the 
Majesty  we  believe  in  but  do  not 
understand. 

Close  to  the  cathedral,  which  on 
the  occasion  of  my  first  visit  glowed 
beneath  a burning  blue  sky  almost 
as  mellowly  as  the  Pyramids,  are 
the  ruins  of  the  abbey  of  Toussaint, 
which  will  remind  the  English 
visitors  of  Tintern  on  a smaller 
scale.  The  delicate  lacework  of 
the  window  and  arch  are  trellised 
with  greenery,  and  what  little  re- 
mains of  this  once  beautiful  build- 
ing is  seen  for  the  most  part 
through  a screen  of  foliage;  the 
bright  blue  sky,  the  cool  grey 
stone,  the  sunlit  trees,  making  up  a 
lovely  picture.  Near  these  ruins, 
and  approached  by  a narrow  little 
street,  is  the  Eogis  Barrault,  now 
used  as  a Fine  Arts  and  Natural 
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History  Museum.  It  is  not  an 
open  day,  but  the  pleasant-faced 
concierge  produces  his  keys  and 
allows  us  to  enter.  Foreigners  in- 
deed are  never  refused  admittance 
anywhere  in  France — except  to  the 
arsenals,  which  since  the  war  of 
1870-71  have  been  closed  to  the 
public  for  fear  of  spies.  Let  not 
the  hurried  tourist  therefore  give 
up  picture  gallery  and  museum 
because  his  guide"  tells  him  it  is 
not  open  . day.  French  politeness 
admits  him  when  residents  are 
refused. 

The  Logis  Barrault,  built  by 
Olivier  Barrault,  treasurer  of  Brit- 
tany, and,  like  a French  Whitting- 
ton, three  times  mayor  of  Angers,  is 
a magnificent  mansion  of  the  Renais- 
sance, built  in  grey  stone,  with  a 
courtyard  — cour  d’honneur  — and 
music  gallery  in  the  centre.  Its 
flamboyant  arches,  pointed  tur- 
rets, winding  staircases  with  fluted 
arches,  elaborately-carved  chimney- 
pieces  and  ceilings,  sculptured  with 
flowers,  grotesque  figures,  and  armo- 
rial bearings,  are  well  worth  a close 
inspection ; and  not  only  must 
these  be  seen,  but  some  other  por- 
tions not  forming  a part  of  the 
museum — such  as  the  upper  storey, 
the  kitchen,  &c.  For  an  account  of 
the  rise  of  municipal  architecture 
in  Angers,  so  lavish  in  expense  and 
yet  so  chastened  in  style  (see,  in 
the  Angers  Library,  L’ Anjou  et 
ses  Monuments , 'par  Godad  Faultrie , 
et  P.  Hawke , Bessinateur) , where  a 
very  good  account  is  given  of  the 
influence  of  the  communal  spirit 
upon  architecture.  The  Logis 
constructed  by  the  wealthy  citizen 
partook  of  the  nature  of  both 
chateau  and  maison  bourgeoise. 
Olivier  Barrault,  the  thrice  mayor 
of  Angers,  gave  his  name  to  the 
French  architectural  termBarraude, 
and  was  not  the  only  rich  Angevine 
who  devoted  himself  to  the  arts. 
Angers  was  at  all  times,  as  it  is 
now,  an  exceedingly  aristocratic 
city,  and  the  merchants  followed  in 
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the  wake  of  the  nobles.  When 
Caesar  Borgia  visited  Lonis  XII. 
here,  he  was  lodged  in  the  Hotel 
Barrault ; and  his  Oriental  magnifi- 
cence contrasted  strangely  with  the 
simplicity  of  the  French  king. 
In  the  book  just  alluded  to,  and 
which  I picked  up  in  the  library, 
are  many  interesting  facts  about 
this  and  the  other  splendid  monu- 
ments of  Anjou.  Hot  only  the 
nobles  and  the  wealthy  merchants 
loved  splendour  and  decoration, 
but  even  the  bourgeoisie , as  the 
richly- carved  houses  belonging  to 
them,  still  remaining,  testify.  It  is 
moreover  especially  in  these  maisons 
bourgeoises  that  the  greatest  play 
of  fancy  was  allowed  both  to  sculp- 
tor, glass-painter,  and  designer.1 
Whilst,  then,  the  grand  seigneurs 
chose  principally  armorial  bearings, 
and  the  priests  religious  subjects, 
the  bourgeois  gave  the  artist  wide 
choice  of  subjects.  Thus  we  find 
the  greatest  variety  prevailing  in 
those  middle- class  houses  belonging 
to  shopkeepers  who  lived  in  them. 
Sometimes  it  is  the  seven  sins  that 
are  illustrated ; elsewhere  technical 
Subjects.  For  the  most  part  the 
saints  and  angels  are  put  outside, 
the  grotesque  figures  and  monsters 
within  which  might  seem  a ter- 
rible satire  upon  human  nature. 
The  furniture,  which  was  richly 
J decorated,  showed  a prevailing  prin- 
ciple, the  keen  caricatures  and 
licentious  designs  were  confined  to 
the  buffet  and  armoire,  serious  and 
sacred  subjects  to  the  bed,  prie- 
dieu,  and  chimney-piece,  repre- 
senting, we  suppose,  the  foyer  or 
sacred  family  hearth.  The  buffet 
or  sideboard,  and  family  chest, 
containing  clothes  and  treasures, 
might  aptly,  on  the  other  hand, 
satirise  the  vices  and  follies  of  the 
age. 

Leaving  the  Logis  Barrault,  we 
enter  the  Place  St.  Croix,  which 
recalls  some  of  the  most  beautiful 


old  towns  of  Germany.  The  Mai- 
son  Adam  in  one  corner  gives  a 
very  good  idea  of  the  mediaeval 
Angers  described  by  the  authors 
before  alluded  to,  and  the  no  less 
interesting  mediaeval  Nantes  so  accu- 
rately described  by  the  late  learned 
Dr.  Guepin  and  his  English  collabo- 
rateur,  also  mentioned.  This  Mai- 
son  Adam  is  childishly  naive,  yet 
full  of  life,  vigour,  and  artistic 
feeling.  It  is  painted  in  black  and 
white,  with  dormer  windows  and 
gable  ends  ; but  only  a facile  pencil 
could  suggest  the  quaint  illus- 
trations of  the  Fall  so  properly 
sculptured  on  its  walls.  Here  the 
artist  has  let  his  fancy  run  wild, 
and  you  find  your  own  bewildered 
amid  fruits,  flowers,  heads  of  angel 
and  demon,  Adams  and  Eves  and 
Satans  meeting  you  on  every  side.. 
This  house  is,  we  may  suppose,  a 
fair  specimen  of  the  middle-class 
Angevine  in  former  times ; and, 
comparing  it  with  our  own  wretch- 
edly dull,  monotonous,  and  often 
ill -built  constructions,  we  cannot 
say  that,  as  far  as  modern  domestic 
architecture  is  concerned,  civilisa- 
tion has  made  any  advance.  It  must 
be  admitted,  however,  that  in  clean- 
liness and  airiness,  modern  Ange- 
vines  must  be  considered  better  off 
than  their  ancestors. 

Continuing  our  ramble  we  reach 
the  Hotel  Pince,  near  the  Post- 
office,  a most  beautiful  old  house- 
palace,  rather — of  a rich  Angevine,. 
Pierre  de  Pince,  built  in  1523. 
Angers  is  rich  in  art  and  generosity ; 
and  this  hotel  was  purchased  by 
the  famous  painter,  Bodinier,  for 
35,ooof.,  and  presented  to  his 
native  town  on  condition  that  it 
should  be  put  to  artistic  purposes. 
It  was  turned  into  a Bibliotheque 
Populaire,  or  People’s  Library,  in 
1870;  and,  though  this  can  hardly 
be  called  a fulfilment  of  the  artist’s 
wish,  doubtless  it  ‘ was  done  for 
some  good  reason.  Over  a little 
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door  in  a side  wall  is  written  ‘ Bib- 
liotheque  Populaire,’  and  though 
ladies  are  never  admitted — so  says 
the  concierge — as  foreigners  we 
are  allowed  to  enter ; by  which 
means  we  not  only  see  the  interior 
of  the  house,  but  the  materials  that 
make  up  a free  reading-room  in 
France.  The  Hotel  Pince  is  less 
ornate,  but  quite  as  beautiful,  as 
the  Logis  Barrault,  though,  unfor- 
tunately, some  of  the  magnificent 
rooms  have  been  partitioned  off  for 
the  convenience  of  the  library. 
With  the  arrangements  of  the 
latter,  literary,  economic,  hygienic, 
the  most  fastidious  could  find  no 
fault.  Here,  for  a cost  of  half-a- 
franc  a month,  readers  can  take 
home  books  exchangeable  at  plea- 
sure, whilst,  for  no  charge  at  all, 
they  are  provided  with  a spacious 
reading-room,  comfortable  chairs 
and  tables,  and  several  thousands  of 
the  very  best  books  in  French  clas- 
sics and  general  literature,  as  well 
as  scientific  and  other  journals,  daily 
and  weekly.  I studied  these  book- 
shelves carefully,  and  came  away 
with  a very  high  notion  of  the  taste 
and  discretion  exercised  by  the  mu- 
nicipal authorities  of  Angers  in  the 
choice  of  works. 

The  reading-room  is  pleasant, 
airy,  and  comfortable,  and  here  as- 
semble every  evening,  without  any 
kind  of  payment,  gentlemen,  trades- 
men, workmen,  and  foreigners  ; no 
one  is  refused  admittance,  though, 
in  the  case  of  the  latter,  name  and 
address  is  asked.  The  concierge 
told  us  that  the  attendance  was 
usually  very  mixed,  I suppose 
Angers  not  being  large  enough  to 
support  the  cercles  or  clubs  of  every 
shade  and  sect  found  so  plentifully 
in  Nantes.  The  books  in  the  lend- 
ing library  were  of  the  same  class, 
and  were  clean  and  in  good  order. 
This  also  is  open  to  all  ranks,  and 
it  is  such  facts  as  these  that  show 
us  how  thoroughly  democratic 
France  is ; the  more  we  study  it  and 
know  it,  the  more  we  feel  that  it 
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is  so.  We  went  into  the  Eveche,  or 
Bishop’s  palace,  but  were  soon  glad 
to  turn  out  again.  It  is  a handsome 
structure,  now  being  enlarged  and 
re- decorated.  The  designs  are  crude 
and  the  colouring  florid,  remind- 
ing one  of  those  brilliantly  painted 
wooden  etageres  made  in  Algiers.  To 
add  to  our  disenchantment  we  were 
taken  into  the  billiard-room,  where 
we  found  several  ladies  decorating  ‘ 
crucifixes  and  banners  with  paper] 
and  tinsel  flowers.  Perhaps  there  j 
was  no  reason  why  an  Eveche  should 
not  have  a billiard-table,  and  it  was  j 
handier  for  the  present  purpose  than  j 
any  other,  but  we  felt  a little  shocked] 
notwithstanding.  As  we  returned 
home  we  passed  many  a bit  of] 
architecture  that  would  have  de-  ] 
lighted  any  artist,  such  as  the  quaint 
old  Cour  d’ Assise,  and  the  narrow  ■ 
picturesque  little  streets  leading  to  ® 
the  Quay  Ligny  from  the  cathedral.  ® 
All  these  things  and  many  more  may  '■ 
be  seen  in  a morning’s  stroll,  but* 
fully  to  appreciate  the  beauties  of® 
Angers,  the  traveller  must  settle  ® 
down,  as  I did,  and  make  him-® 
self  acquainted  with  the  inside  as-® 
well  as  the  outside  of  the  delightful  9 
old  town.  The  library,  the  mu-  ■ 
seum,  the  churches,  the  prome-  fl 
nades,  offer  a variety  of  resources,  a 
alike  to  the  artist,  the  student,  and  j 
the  dilettante,  who  are  everywhere  X 
made  welcome  with  that  French® 
urbanity  to  which  English  travellers  a 
are  so  indebted. 

The  museum,  that  is  to  say,  the  fl 
JDavid  Museum,  for  the  other  is  not 
remarkable,  merits  a chapter  to  it-  ® 
self.  Angers  is  rich  in  distinguished  fl 
names,  having  given  birth  to  the  - 
artists  Bodinier  and  Lenepven  ; the  1 
chemists  Olivier  and  Chevreul,  and 
last  but  not  least,  David,  better  * 
known  as  David  d’ Angers.  Bodinier  ® 
and  Lenepven  have  both  greatly  I 
identified  themselves  with  their  na-  9 
tive  city,  but  the  artistic  prestige  of  a 
Angers  is  mainly  owing  to  David.  9 
What  Pericles  to  Athens,  what  I 
Michael  Angelo  to  Florence,  what  9 
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Goethe  to  Weimar,  David  is  to 
Angers.  The  whole  place  is  full  of 
him,  and  widely  spread  as  are  the 
great  sculptor’s  works,  it  is  here  and 
here  alone  that  they  can  he  justly 
appreciated.  His  was  indeed  a 
colossal  genius.  To  traverse  this 
vast  sculpture  gallery,  this  is  to 
read  a chapter  of  history,  nobly 
written,  and  recounting  the  deeds 
of  heroes ; courage,  patriotism,  lofty 
self-sacrifice,  daring,  all  the  quali- 
ties that  stamp  a great  age  or  a 
dominant  people,  are  here  portrayed, 
embellished,  immortalised.  No- 
thing common,  or  deformed,  or  sen- 
sual is  to  be  found  amid  these 
hundreds,  nay  thousands,  of  chefs- 
d’oeuvre.  David  d’ Angers  revelled 
in  the  idealisation  of  bodily  and 
intellectual  strength,  as  his  large 
statues  testify,  and  even  to  the  small- 
est and  most  delicate  medallion,  he 
imparted  largeness  and  force.  The 
mind  is  at  first  bewildered  by  the 
sense  of  such  creative  power,  many- 
sidedness,  and  artistic  activity. 
Wherever  David  found  grandeur 
and  beauty  he  set  to  work  to  per- 
petuate it  in  marble,  and  though 
France  was  naturally  his  favourite 
ground,  he  was  equally  at  home  in 
ancient  Greece  or  the  Slave  States 
of  America,  in  depicting  the  infant 
Hannibal,  or  the  young  Greek  at 
the  tomb  of  Botzaris.  To  English 
visitors  the  French  subjects  will 
naturally  be  most  interesting,  and 
no  modern  artist  has  done  more  to 
glorify  the  great  men  of  his  age 
and  of  his  country  than  David. 
Among  the  statues  none  are  more 
classic  in  feeling  and  plastic  beauty 
than  that  of  Jean  Barra,  a young 
Republican  drummer  who  pressed 
the  tricolor  to  his  breast  as  he  fell 
in  the  Yendean  war.  The  figure  of 
the  boy- patriot  is  exquisitely  tender 
in  outline,  and  the  expression  of  the 
dead  face  almost  sublime,  yet  with 
a touch  of  childish  peace  and  inno- 
cence. David  was  no  partisan  in 
art,  and  it  mattered  little  to  him 
whether  the  heroism  he  idealised 


was  Royalist  or  Republican,  so 
long  as  it  was  genuine.  Thus  we 
find  ourselves  here  in  company  of 
celebrated  Frenchmen  and  French- 
women irrespective  of  creed,  caste, 
and  calling,  and  a more  interesting 
portrait  gallery  than  the  numerous 
statues,  busts,  and  four  hundred  and 
odd  medallion  portraits  here  exhi- 
bited it  would  be  hard  to  find. 
Among  the  busts  of  peculiar  in- 
terest is  that  of  Paganini,  a strik- 
ingly powerful  head,  with  an  enor- 
mous frontal  development,  and 
massive  mouth  and  chin,  indicative 
of  force  and  character.  Balzac  is 
equally  fine,  intellectually  speaking, 
but  his  face  wears  a saturnine, 
almost  superhuman  expression,  as  if 
he  recognised  and  rejoiced  in  his 
pitiless  power  of  reading  others. 
It  is  a head  on  which  you  gaze 
rather  with  wonder  than  pleasure. 
Humboldt’s  bust  is  very  fine  in 
its  calm  intellectualism ; and  the 
great  Goethe’s  well  - known  ‘ Ju- 
piter ’ bust  is  here.  Lamennais’  face 
has  a touching  interest  of  its 
own.  The  author  of  Paroles 
d’une  Croyant  wears  a plaintive 
expression,  not  quite  that  of  martyr 
or  saint,  rather  of  one  trying  to 
surmount  the  clogs  of  the  flesh  and 
enter  the  regions  of  unalloyed  belief. 
The  familiar  stooping  head  of  Be- 
ranger  is  here,  also  Andre  Chenier, 
Victor  Hugo,  Georges  Sand. 
David  indeed  seems  to  have 
left  out  none  of  his  gifted  con- 
temporaries, whether  heroes,  poets, 
artists,  or  men  of  science.  Per- 
haps there  is  no  more  beautiful  sub- 
ject in  the  whole  gallery  than  that 
of  Bichat,  the  celebrated  anatomist, 
tenderly  examining  the  chest  of  a 
naked  child.  But  David’s  tenderness 
and  strength  are  never  more  fully 
displayed  than  when  he  is  dealing 
with  slavery.  There  is  a series 
of  exquisite  bas-reliefs  illustrating 
the  career  of  our  English  Clarkson 
and  Wilberforce,  which  once  seen 
are  never  forgotten.  I recall  one 
more  especially,  in  which  the  two 
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men  are  represented  surrounded  by 
the  poor  slaves,  men,  women,  and 
children,  imploring  their  aid.  Some 
embracing  their  knees,  others  up- 
lifting their  chained  hands,  others 
calling  upon  Heaven  to  bless  their 
guardian  angels.  David  knew  how 
to  impart  dignity  and  pathos  to  the 
Africans  as  well  as  their  English  pro- 
tectors, and  some  of  these  figures 
are  quite  beautiful,  especially  the 
women  and  little  children.  I have 
only  mentioned  a few  of  the  many 
works  of  art  here  deserving  careful 
study.  It  is  impossible  to  do  more 
than  suggest  the  extraordinary 
interest  of  this  unique  Gallery,  which 
all  who  visit  once  will  want  to  visit 
again  and  again.  Well,  indeed, 
might  his  native  city  proudly  style 
the  great  artist  David  d’ Angers  ! 

I spent  some  delightful  mornings 
in  the  Public  Library,  where  the 
traveller  is  made  welcome,  and  what 
with  manuscripts,  rare  books,  and 
modern  journals  and  reviews,  will 
find  ample  entertainment.  It  is  a 
charming  room,  lighted  from  one 
side  only — a great  advantage  to 
readers — and  overlooking  a pleasant 
garden.  The  intending  tourist  will 
do  well  to  consult  some  of  the  ad- 
mirable works  here  on  the  history 
and  antiquities  of  Anjou,  among 
which  I will  mention  a book  illus- 
trated by  Mr.  Hawke,  an  English 
artist ; the  name  of  his  collaborates 
I forget,  but  the  drawings  give  a 
very  good  idea  of  the  many  beauti- 
ful chateaux  of  Anjou,  and  other 
buildings,  now  destroyed  or  in  ruins. 
A lover  of  old  books  might  do  worse 
than  settle  down  in  this  old  French 
town  for  the  purpose  of  ransacking 
these  shelves.  In  i486  a Passion 
Play  was  acted  here  and  at  Valen- 
ciennes. Some  years  ago  M.  Leroy 
discovered  a complete  MS.  of  a 
Passion  Play,  including  the  Con- 
ception, Passion,  and  Resurrection, 
which  was  to  last  twenty  days,  and 
it  was  part  of  this  Mystere  de  la 
Passion  that  was  acted  at  Anjou. 
Many  profane  and  indecent  Morali- 
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ties  were  acted  in  France  about  this 
time,  and  one  Benant,  after  doing 
penance  in  the  church  of  Boce 
(Anjou),  was  burned  for  profaning 
the  church  with  such  blasphemies. 
Doubtless  many  a £ find  ’ like  that  of 
M.  Leroy  is  yet  in  store  for  the 
patient  investigator  of  such  libraries 
as  these,  whilst  to  the  ordinary 
student  of  French  history  and  anti- 
quities they  are  invaluable.  There 
is  no  kind  of  form  or  ceremony  about 
using  them  ; you  have  merely  to 
enter  and  ask  for  the  book  you  wish 
to  see,  and  the  officials  attend  to 
your  wants  with  promptitude  and 
politeness. 

Some  interesting  manuscripts 
came  into  my  hands  at  Angers,  but 
not  of  a nature  to  introduce  here, 
being  a collection  of  letters  con- 
cerning ‘ La  Religion  St.  Simoni- 
enne,’  or  the  Socialist  philosophy 
founded  by  St.  Simon,  the  precur- 
sor of  Enfantin,  Fourier,  Cabet,  and 
a legion  of  Socialist  reformers. 
There  was  some  thirty  years  ago 
quite  a little  brotherhood  of  St. 
Simonians  at  Angers,  and,  though  it 
is  essentially  aristocratic  and  Con-  ' 3 
servative  now,  some  democratic  and 
socialistic  ideas  have  filtered  through, 
witness  a certain  little  £ Bibliotheque 
Republicaine ; in  other  words,  a 
democratic  bookseller’s  shop  in  the 
Rue  Baudriere,  where  are  to  be  had 
all  the  newest  anti-Bonapartist, 
anti- Clerical,  and  anti-Legitimist 
propagandas.  The  Republican  idea 
in  France  is,  however,  subjected  to 
perpetual  martyrdom,  and  the  un-  j 
fortunate  proprietor  of  the  £ Biblio- 
theque Republicaine,’  a man  of 
quite  superior  intelligence  and'  cha- 
racter, had  just  emerged  from  a 
twelvemonth’s  imprisonment  when 
I saw  him,  besides  having  to  pay  a 
heavy  fine,  for  a mere  indiscreet 
personality.  To  add  to  his  misfor- 
tunes, his  only  child,  born  during 
his  imprisonment,  died  soon  after 
his  liberation,  so  no  wonder  both 
father  and  mother  looked  ill  and 
anxious.  This  sort  of  thing  hap- 
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pens  every  day  in  France.  Repub- 
lican editors  are  imprisoned  or 
fined,  and  their  newspapers  stopped 
or  restricted  in  sale,  on  the  feeblest 
pretext.  Were  it  not  for  the  rigid 
economy  of  the  French  middle 
classes,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
understand  how  any  of  these  en- 
lightened and  well  written  journals 
continue  to  exist. 

I had  not  intended  to  intro- 
duce politics  into  this  paper,  but  it 
is  difficult  to  avoid  them  when 
writing  of  France,  even  of  Anjou 
Fittoresque , of  whom  no  wonder  an 
Angevine  poet  wrote  : 

Tant  que  ma  lyre 

Voudra  les  chansons  elire, 

Que  je  lui  commanderai , 

Mon  Anjou  je  clianterai  ! 

A week’s  stay  at  Angers,  how- 
ever, only  allows  of  an  excursion  to 
Ponts  de  Ce,  renowned  for  its 
pretty  girls  and  windmills.  This 
curious  village  is  built  storey-wise  ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  old  part  of  it  lies 
low  down  in  the  Loire  valley,  and 
is  often  under  water,  whilst  the 
new  is  built  on  a much  higher  level, 
and  offers  a refuge  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  former,  whenever  an 
inundation  happens.  It  is  a quaint 
old-world  place,  and,  as  you  drive 
over  the  bridges,  you  have  a mag- 
nificent view  of  the  river,  now 
flowing  bright  and  clear ; the 
orchards  and  vineyards,  green  as 
emerald,  shutting  in  the  blue  ; the 
far-off  villages,  with  church  and 
chateau  ; whilst  nearer  the  over- 
hanging rocks,  and  the  rows  of 
windmills  perched  so  airily  on  their 
summits,  like  weird  birds  of  prey, 
with  wings  folded  in  their  eyrie, 
for  a moment  at  rest,  lend  unique- 
ness to  the  picture.  It  is  impos- 
sible, without  an  artist’s  pencil,  to 
give  any  idea  of  the  oddness,  the 
humoruosness — if  the  word  is  ad- 
missible— the  mixed  comic  and 
serious  of  such  a scene.  Do  not 
some  landscapes  cause  us  to  laugh, 
just  as  much  as  Offenbach’s  music, 
and  those  quaint  animals  and 
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flowers  that  seem  to  have  been 
created  for  that  purpose  ? Any- 
how the  company  of  windmills  at 
Ponts  de  Ce,  solemn  as  sentinels 
on  their  lofty  ramparts,  mischiev- 
ous-looking as  elves  keeping  guard 
over  a fairy  realm,  pathetic  as 
scarecrows  made  of  heroes’  gear 
and  garments,  bear  no  likeness  to  any 
other  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and 
to  have  seen  them  is  to  have  fallen 
upon  an  unknown  verse  of  Heine, 
or  freshly  discovered  sketch  of 
Goya,  or,  lastly,  and  likest  of  all, 
an  unearthed  essay  of  Elia  ! 

But  there  is  something  else  to  be 
seen  at  Ponts  de  Ce  besides  the 
windmills.  Guide-books  do  not 
speak  of  the  churches,  both  of 
which  should  be  seen,  for  in  the 
new  one  is  some  curious  wood 
carving,  and  in  the  old,  some  half- 
obliterated  frescoes,  well  worth 
inspection.  The  wood  carving, 
brought  hither  from  an  older  church,, 
represents  the  twelve  Apostles  and 
the  twelve  Sibyls,  an  Apostle  and 
Sibyl  in  each  pane,  with  the  names 
of  both  written  underneath.  The 
Libyan  Sibyl  and  St.  Matthew,  the 
Cumean  Sibyl  and  St.  Peter,  and  so 
on,  every  Sibyl  of  history  being 
here  presented.  The  workmanship 
is  good,  and  the  effect  quaint  and 
striking.  Among  the  frescoes  of 
the  old  church,  we  find  St.  Blasius, 
an  Irish  saint,  but  how  he  came 
here  awaits  explanation. 

I returned  to  Nantes,  of  course, 
by  the  river,  as  all  travellers 
should  do,  in  order  to  see  the  Loire 
valley.  The  heat  was  tremendous, 
a burning  sun  and  cloudless  sky, 
deepening  in  intensity  as  the  day 
wore  on,  and  lending  a golden 
glow  to  the  verdant  landscape, 
through  which  we  glided  so  slowly  ; 
the  banks  were  bright  with  mul- 
lein, willow-herb,  and  loose- strife,, 
and  sometimes  we  approached  them 
almost  within  arm’s  length ; at 
others,  the  river  widened,  and  on 
either  side  rose  stately  chateau  and 
frowning  rock  and  smiling  village, 
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reminding  one  of  the  Rhine.  These 
river-banks  are  rich  in  historic 
associations,  every  place  we  pass 
by  recalling  some  incidents  of  the 
Vendean  war;  surely  the  noblest 
effort  ever  made  in  a bad  cause  ! 
But  time  did  not  permit  me  to  stop 
on  the  way  and  see  them  leisurely, 
as  they  deserve  to  be  seen,  so  it 
was  not  without  thankfulness  that 
I reached  my  destination. 

The  heat,  the  glare,  and  the 
brilliancy  of  an  August  day  in  the 
Loire  valley  can  be  compared  to  the 
Nile,  and  nothing  else  that  I am 
aware  of ; whilst  the  pure  atmo- 
sphere and  mild  temperature  of 


Nantes,  where  magnolias  flourish 
out  of  doors  all  the  year  round,  and 
camellias  are  in  full  flower  in  April 
gardens,  bear  some  likeness  to 
Algiers.  In  fact,  whether  in  winter 
or  summer,  travellers  in  France 
owe  no  small  part  of  their  pleasure 
to  the  deliciousness  of  the  climate, 
especially  in  the  west,  and  in  Brit- 
tany, where  it  is  tempered  by  the 
sea  and  the  Gulf  Stream.  { You  may 
always  count  on  fine  weather  in 
Brittany,’  is  a motto  that  should 
be  appended  to  every  guide-book 
written  for  the  information  of 
tourists. 


M.  B.-E. 
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THE  Catholic  controversy  has 
of  late  acquired  greater  and 
greater  practical  importance,  of 
which  Mr.  Gladstone’s  recent 
writings  have  eminently  tended 
to  make  the  public  a.ware.  The 
change  in  Earl  Russell’s  tone  indi- 
cates much.  That  veteran  poli- 
tician was  in  youth  an  active,  eager 
member  of  the  hopeful  Whig 
band,  who  pleaded  for  conciliation 
to  the  Catholics  and  healing  mea- 
sures ; who  firmly  believed  that 
the  Romish  religion  was  vastly 
improved ; that,  although  in  theory 
it  was  unchangeable,  yet  in  fact 
it  was  gravely  changed ; that  all 
its  members  were  thoroughly 
ashamed  of  its  old  claims  and 
practices  of  persecution ; that  they 
abhorred  the  doctrine  of  not 
keeping  faith  with  heretics ; that 
they  claimed  equality  only — com- 
plained indeed  of  depression, 
but  had  no  thought  of  aspiring 
to  political  domination.  Hence  it 
was  fondly  believed  that  the  con- 
cession of  equality  would  cement 
reconciliation,  goodwill,  and  peace ; 
nor  did  anyone  dream  that  the 
Jesuits  re-established  by  Pius  VII. 
in  Rome  itself  would,  ere  long, 
make  void  the  honour  and  good 
faith  of  English  Catholics.  Ho  one 
in  1828  could  foresee  that  in  1830 
a French  Revolution  would  entail 
a Belgian  revolution,  which,  break- 
ing in  twain  the  then  strong  Pro- 
testant state  of  Holland,  should 
give  to  Rome  and  to  the  Jesuits 
a new  centre  of  action  and  new 
ambitions ; much  less  did  any  sus- 
pect that  English  Whigs  would 
join  with  France  in  mutilating  the 
Holland  which  England  had  dili- 
gently fortified  against  France. 
It  is  not  possible  now  to  prove  that 
happier  results  would  have  fol- 
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lowed  if  Catholic  Emancipation 
had  been  carried  by  Whigs,  who 
had  always  advocated  the  measure, 
rather  than  by  Tories,  who  opposed 
it  as  long  as  they  dared.  The  sad 
fact  remains,  that  we  have  been 
deeply  disappointed  of  our  hopes. 
The  Anti-Papal  section  among  us, 
whom  Whigs  and  Radicals  treated 
as  mischievous  fanatics,  birds  of 
evil  omen,  propagators  of  ill-will 
and  faction,  may  now  plausibly 
claim  to  have  been  the  only  wise 
men.  Nor  did  any  one  in  1829 
foresee  that,  immediately  upon  a 
Parliamentary  reform  in  1832,  the 
terror  of  the  English  clergy  at  the 
apparition  of  Dissenters  in  Par- 
liament would  hatch  a Catholic 
brood  in  the  Anglican  nest,  and 
in  forty  years  fill  the  English 
parishes  with  Ritualist  clergymen, 
who,  despise  State  Churches,  long 
for  re-union  with  Rome,  and  would 
rather  be  subordinated  to  a Greek 
Patriarch  or  a Roman  Pope  than  to 
an  English  Prime  Minister.  This 
Anglo-Catholicism  has  proved  itself 
to  be  a fruitful  nursery  for  Rome 
in  the  heart  of  the  Protestant 
Reformed  Church,  and  a sore 
misery  to  aristocratic  and  wealthy 
families.  Moreover,  concession  in 
Ireland  has  only  inflamed  Papal 
ambition.  The  Catholic  bishops 
were  modest  and  reasonable  in 
1825,  and  sincerely  aspired  to 
equal  citizenship  only:  in  1875 

their  Ultramontane  successors  are 
haughty  and  assuming,  deny  the 
right  of  the  State  to  superintend 
public  education,  claim  as  their 
own  right  to  instil  their  own 
notions  concerning  history  and 
morals  into  every  Catholic  child 
in  exclusive  schools,  colleges,  and 
universities,  assume  to  imprison 
women  out  of  sight  and  out  of 
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reach,  and  meet  every  equitable 
and  gracious  move  of  the  English 
Government  with  defiance  and 
opposition.  At  the  same  time  the 
order  of  Jesuits,  formally  sup- 
pressed by  the  Pope,  and  prac- 
tically hissed  out  of  existence  by 
the  execrations  of  Europe,  has  been 
re-established  with  equal  formality. 
Catholics  take  pains  to  show  that 
they  are  proud  of  the  historical 
reminiscences  which  the  word 
Jesuit  calls  up.  Surely  then  it  is 
necessary  that  the  new  generation 
of  England  inform  itself  well  con- 
cerning the  past  history  of  Ro- 
manism. 

Tetitis  to  be  feared,  even  among 
the  educated,  there  is  little  soundly 
based  knowledge  concerning  the 
deeds  of  the  Papacy  and  the 
Jesuits.  A plausible  Romish  priest 
can  set  aside  as  folly  most  of  the 
imputations  which  an  average  Eng- 
lish gentleman  might  bring  against 
their  dealings.  (i)  ‘ The  Popes 
established  and  maintained  the  In- 
quisition.’ True ; the  age  was 
barbarous  and  fanatical : English 
kings  also  burned  heretics;  Sir 
Thomas  More  assisted.  All  that  is 
gone  by.  (2)  ‘ The  Pope  and  the 
Papal  clergy  urged  the  persecutions 
by  bloody  Queen  Mary.’  True 
enough ; and  she  burned  Bishop 
Latimer  and  Archbishop  Cranmer, 
men  who  themselves  had  burned 
heretics.  Calvin  burned  Servetus ; 
the  Puritans  persecuted  and  hanged 
Quakers.  What  is  the  use  of  raking 
up  old  stories?  (3).  ‘Well,  but 
you  cannot  quote  anything  from 
Protestants  so  bad  as  the  massacre 
of  St.  Bartholomew’s  Eve.’  Per- 
haps not ; for  never  did  a Pro- 
testant nation  fall  into  such  evil 
plight  as  the  Erance  of  that  day, 
with  a worthless  weak  king,  furious 
unscrupulous  factions,  civil  war 
forty  years  old,  everything  to  make 
men  barbarous  and  truculent.  The 
atrocity  belongs  to  the  time  and 
place,  and  must  not  be  imputed  to 
the  Church.  (4)  ‘ But  what  of 


the  Thirty  Years’  War  in  Ger- 
many ? ’ That  was  the  fruit  of 
imperial  policy.  The  despotically- 
minded  emperors  could  not  bear 
Protestant  freedom,  and  were  bent 
to  root  it  out  at  any  sacrifice. 
It  is  possible  that  not  a few  edu- 
cated gentlemen  would  find  them- 
selves silenced  by  such  specious 
replies. 

It  is  of  no  great  importance  to 
any  of  us  to  be  able  to  carry  on  an 
argument  effectively  with  a Romish 
priest ; but  it  does  conduce  to 
soundness  of  political  judgment* 
and  to  a correct  ecclesiastical  esti- 
mate, to  know  accurately  the  salient 
outlines  of  the  Papal  fortunes, 
policy,  and  avowed  principles.  Dr. 
Campbell,  of  Aberdeen,  in  the  last 
century,  published  lectures  on  Ec- 
clesiastical History,  which,  though 
exceedingly  dry,  give  continuous, 
close,  and  authentic  information  of 
much  value  ; but  the  political  his- 
tory is  with  him  wholly  subordi- 
nate. No  pretence  is  here  made  to 
assign  the  relative  merits  of  certain 
well-known  modern  compendia  of 
Ecclesiastical  History ; but  none 
has  seemed  to  the  present  writer 
so  engaging,  so  instructive,  and  so 
kindling,  as  the  single  volume  of 
five  hundred  octavo  pages  entitled 
by  Mr.  H.  Gill  The  Pajpal  Drama . 
Its  name  has  misled  some  into  the 
idea  that  it  is  a poem;  but  it  is 
highly  condensed  prose,  not  calm 
and  dry,  like  that  of  the  excellent 
Dr.  Campbell,  but  warm,  vivid, 
energetic,  and  often  bursting  with 
a generous  enthusiasm.  Mr.  Gill’s 
historical  knowledge  is  so  wide, 
varied,  and  accurate,  that  it  is 
truly  hard  to  sit  in  judgment  on 
his  work  as  from  above;  moreover, 
he  has  so  meditated  on  all  the  out- 
lying events,  so  discussed  with 
himself  their  analogies,  likenesses, 
or  contrasts,  and  the  relative  in- 
tensities of  action,  that  he  is  able 
to  lead  his  reader  by  the  hand  to 
the  point  of  view  whence  survey  is 
most  instructive.  He  diligently 
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aims  to  exhibit  in  concise  words 
the  distinctive  pecnliarities  of  sepa- 
rate Popes,  and  so  brings  out  their 
characters  as  to  give  them  indi- 
viduality. He  is  always  keenly 
aware  of  the  contemporaneous 
events,  whether  in  Europe,  Africa, 
or  more  distant  Asia,  whence  he 
derives  many  interesting  side 
glances.  Perhaps  from  his  book 
alone  a diligent  reader  can  compile 
no  contemptible  outline  of  general 
political  history.  His  readiness  of 
combination  is  most  striking.  In 
detailed  information,  it  is  no  small 
praise  to  say  that  he  reminds  one 
of  Gibbon  or  Macaulay.  Indeed, 
his  notes  are  often  curious  com- 
pendia of  elaborate  historical 
thought,  as  well  as  ample  testi- 
monials to  the  great  variety  of  his 
sources  and  the  rigid  accuracy  of  his 
statements. 

Bearing  the  date  1866,  the  work 
was  necessarily  concluded  before 
the  city  of  Rome  itself  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  king  of  Italy;  when 
the  Pope  became  a dependent,  per- 
mitted to  occupy  his  palace  by  a 
politic  forbearance.  Yet  it  was 
already  visible  that  Austria  was  no 
longer  his  protector,  already  known 
that  Napoleon  III.  had  promised  to 
withdraw  his  protection  in  1866. 
The  temporal  power  of  the  Papacy  was 
already  annihilated;  nevertheless,  in 
a second  edition,  it  may  be  hoped  that 
Mr.  Gill  will  be  able  to  wind  up  his 
history  by  a few  more  of  his  strik- 
ing sentences,  which  will  complete 
the  last  period.  He  has  judiciously 
distributed  his  materials  into  eras, 
according  to  their  own  nature. 

1.  The  first  era,,  preceding  the 
true  Papacy,  was  that  during  which 
the  Bishop  of  Rome  was  only  a 
local  bishop ; though  this  has  three 
distinct  parts — first,  the  period  be- 
fore Constantine,  while  the  bishop 
had  no  political  power  or  recogni- 
tion; next,  from  Constantine  to  the 
* fall  of  the  Western  Empire,  or 
rather,  to  the  disappearance  of  im- 
perial rule  in  Rome  itself;  thirdly, 


the  period  in  which  the  bishop  was 
the  chief  present  and  available  tem- 
poral power  in  Rome,  though  with- 
out pretensions  to  be  obeyed  by  all 
Christendom.  The  three  periods  of 
this  first  era  together  make  up 
nearly  six  centuries  ; that  is,  Gre- 
gory I.,  entitled  the  Great,  who  died 
A.i).  604,  is  esteemed  by  Mr.  Gill 
the  last  simple  Roman  pastor.  All 
the  foundations  of  the  greatness  of 
the  Papacy  were  laid  surely  and 
slowly  in  this  long  period ; but 
power  accrued  most  rapidly  after 
the  violent  overthrow  of  the  Italian 
monarchy.  Besides  Gregory  the 
Great,  Mr.  Gill  regards  Leo  I.  (also 
styled  Great)  alone  to  deserve  defi- 
nite record  in  the  chain  of  early 
Roman  Bishops. 

2.  The  second  era  opens  the  true 
Papacy  with  Boniface  III.,  on  whom 
the  vile  Emperor  Phocas  conferred 
the  title  of  Supreme  and  Universal 
Bishop  a.d.  606,  which  the  new 
Pope  eagerly  accepted.  Mr.  Gill 
does  not  fail  to  point  our  attention 
to  the  fact  that  Gregory  the  Great 
had  (as  if  prophetically)  renounced 
and  denounced  this  title.  ‘Who- 
soever calls  himself  Universal  Priest, 
or  desires  to  be  so  called,  in  his 
elation  is  forerunner  of  Antichrist.’ 
In  theory  the  Popes  were  still 
subordinate  to,  and  paid  homage 
to,  the  distant  Emperor  of  Con- 
stantinople. But  when  Leo  the 
Isaurian  peasant,  whose  valour  and 
conduct  had  raised  him  to  the  impe- 
rial throne,  became,  like  Mohammed, 
a sworn  foe  of  idolatry,  and  victo- 
riously repulsed  the  Saracens  from 
Constantinople  (a.d.  718) — the  first 
severe  check  given  to  the  onward 
movement  of  Islam — at  once  the 
Popes  began  to  abhor  their  subjec- 
tion to  an  idol-breaking  monarch. 
The  more  vehement  the  enthusiasm 
of  Leo,  the  more  bitter  became  the 
disdain  of  the  Pope  for  his  sovereign. 
At  length,  in  a.d.  728,  Gregory  II. 
signalised  his  resolution  to  uphold 
image  worship  by  withholding  tri- 
bute and  declaring  Italy  indepen- 
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dent  of  the  Eastern  Empire.  The 
Lombards  soon  made  the  Papacy 
very  uneasy.  But  the  great  victory 
gained  over  tbe  Arabs  of  Spain  by 
Charles  Martel  in  the  battles  of 
Tours  (a.d.  732)  showed  the  Popes 
in  which  direction  to  look  for  suc- 
cour. Pope  Zachary  sent  to  the 
Prankish  chieftains  his  approval  of 
their  displacing  their  effete  Mero- 
vingian sovereign  ; soon  after,  Pope 
Stephen  II.  earnestly  begged  aid 
against  the  Lombards,  which  aid 
was  gladly  afforded  by  Pepin,  son 
of  Charles  Martel,  A. d.  755.  Pepin 
not  only  vanquished  the  Lombards, 
but  granted  a large  part  of  Northern 
Italy  as  a Papal  fief.  Thus  the 
period  ends  by  making  the  Pope  an 
Italian  Prince,  subordinate  to  the 
Carolingian  monarchy. 

3.  In  the  beginning  of  this  new 
era  two  famous  and  effective  for- 
geries were  perpetrated  : the  forged 
donation  of  European  kingdoms 
from  Constantine  the  Great  to  Pope 
Sylvester,  and  the  forged  Decretals 
of  Isidore.  Charlemagne,  crowned  in 
Rome  by  Pope  Leo  III.  a.d.  800,  had 
finally  crushed  the  Lombard  power, 
and  inaugurated  the  4 Holy  Roman 
Empire’  (of  the  Germans!)  side  by 
side  with  the  Temporal  Papacy 
But  the  first  era  of  this  perfected 
popedom  produced  only  one  ener- 
getic Pope  of  whom  Catholics  may 
boast,  Nicholas  I.,  and  he  was  mor- 
tified by  inability  to  enforce  over 
the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  his 
claim  of  supremacy.  In  fact,  by 
separating  from  the  Greek  Empire, 
the  Popes  had  separated  themselves 
from  the  Greek  Church ; yet  the 
restoration  of  image-worship  by  the 
Empress  Theodora,  and  her  violent 
persecution  of  the  Paulicians  (or 
folio wers  of  St.  Paul),  comforted 
him.  Soon  after  his  death,  a.d.  867, 
the  Papacy  fell  into  the  most  dis- 
graceful state,  being  bestowed  by 
infamous  women  upon  infamous 
men.  The  degradation  lasted  for 
a full  century.  Otho  the  Great, 
Emperor  of  Germany,  who  repulsed 


the  Hungarian  marauders,  a.d.  955, 
crossed  the  Alps  in  962,  and  made 
himself  master  both  of  Italy  and  of 
the  Pope — deposing  the  very  Pope 
who  had  crowned  him  ; and  estab- 
lished the  Empire  as  supreme  over 
the  then  contemptible  Papacy.  In 
985  Crescentius  attempted  to  restore 
in  Rome  the  ancient  title  and  rule 
of  Consul , and  made  a Pope  of  his 
own.  Out  of  this  very  low  estate 
the  Papacy  was  lifted  into  power 
hitherto  unimagined  by  the  auda- 
cious genius  of  one  ambitious  man, 
Hildebrand,  known  as  Pope  Gregory 
VII.,  but  his  career  of  influence 
began  as  late  as  1049,  when  he  be- 
came Counsellor  to  Pope  Leo  IX.,  a 
devout  German  bishop.  He  him- 
self became  Pope  a.d.  1073,  a date 
which  with  Mr.  Gill  closes  the 
second  period  of  the  true  Papacy. 

4.  But  with  Gregory  VII.  it  rises 
into  prodigious  strength,  and  as- 
sumed an  entirely  new  form  by  his 
enforcing  celibacy  on  the  clergy ; so 
very  late  in  time  was  this  perni- 
cious compulsory  ordinance.  He 
for  the  first  time  claimed  spiritual 
infallibility,  the  right  of  promul- 
gating dogmas  for  belief,  the  right 
of  deposing  and  anathematising 
sovereigns,  and,  without  their  con- 
sent, appointing  bishops  to  enjoy 
princely  stations  and  revenue.  It  is 
some  comfort  to  learn  that  this  man 
of  violent  and  outrageous  ambition 
died  in  exile ; yet  his  work  prospered, 
such  as  it  was.  He  bequeathed  to 
the  German  Empire  and  Italy  a 
struggle  which  lasted  two  centuries ; 
till  at  the  close  of  this  period  the 
Papacy  sank  as  suddenly  and  as 
strangely  as  it  had  risen.  Mr.  Gill 
marks  the  rude  outrage  of  Philip 
the  Pair  on  Boniface  VIII.  (a.d. 
1 3°3)  too  strongly  perhaps,  as  the 
cause  of  its  fall.  As  the  slaughter 
of  Archbishop  Thomas-a-Becket  did 
but  give  moral  advantage  to  the 
Church,  and  bring  humiliation  on 
our  Henry  II.,  so  Philip’s  seizure 
and  imprisonment  of  Boniface  VIII. 
would  only  have  caused  violent  re- 
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action  in  men’s  minds,  had  not  the 
Papal  arrogance  and  cruelty  already 
incurred  widespread  hatred.  The 
countless  atrocities  of  Innocent  III., 
the  most  powerful  and  successful  of 
the  Popes,  must  surely  have  left 
burning  indignation  in  ten  thou- 
sand hearts.  This  Pope,  the  deso- 
lator  of  Provence,  was  also  the 
originator  of  the  Inquisition;  the 
establisher  of  auricular  confession 
as  a duty,  and  of  transubstantiation 
as  a dogma.  Doctrinally,  it  may 
seem,  under  him  the  Papacy  culmi- 
nated. But  even  in  England  we 
may  see  what  resentments  his  reign 
left  behind  it.  The  laws  passed  by 
Parliament  under  our  Edwards  de- 
note a determined  anti- ecclesiastical 
spirit.  The  continued  cruelties  and 
haughty  assumptions  of  the  succes- 
sive Popes  made  men  everywhere 
rejoice,  it  seems,  when  Philip  the 
Pair  showed  his  coarse  contempt  for 
Boniface — a man  who  had  advised 
his  predecessor,  Pope  Celestine  V., 
to  abdicate,  because  he  was  too 
saintly  for  the  popedom,  then  rudely 
arrested  the  pious  Celestine,  dragged 
him  to  prison,  and  kept  him  there 
till  he  died.  Well  might  human 
nature  rejoice  over  the  humiliation 
of  this  wicked  and  very  arrogant 
Pope.  Besides,  Mr.  Gill  does  not 
state,  though  he  certainly  is  aware, 
that  in  these  two  centuries  accom- 
plished lawyers  had  grownup  among 
the  laity.  These  were  the  men,  who, 
as  he  says,  rallied  round  Philip. 
The  laic  mind  was  no  longer  so  igno- 
rant and  prostrate ; this  was  the 
age  of  the  poet  Dante;  probably 
very  many  laymen  were  fully  equal 
in  cultivation  to  the  ablest  ecclesias- 
tics. Therefore  it  was  impossible 
for  the  Pope  any  longer  to  be  strong, 
except  by  having  great  princes  to 
support  him.  When  he  offended 
them  all,  he  fell  suddenly  and  irre- 
coverably. 

5.  With  ‘Philip  the  Fair’  com- 
menced the  ‘Degradation  of  the 
Papacy.’  This  new  period  Mr. 
Gill  terminates  with  the  Council  of 


‘Constance,  a.d.  1418,  because  that 
Council  ended  the  Papal  schism. 
A result  of  Philip’s  policy  after 
Boniface  VIII.  died  of  fever  or  bro- 
ken heart,  was  truly  singular.  The 
Pope  who  succeeded  Boniface  ex- 
communicated Philip,  but  almost 
instantly  died,  as  was  reported,  of 
poison,  conveyed  by  an  emissary 
from  the  French  king.  To  poison 
a foreign  prince  is  an  enormously 
difficult  task,  especially  so  to  do  by 
means  of  ripe  fruit ; but  the  tale 
was  believed ; perhaps  Philip  was 
glad  to  have  it  believed,  for  the 
terror  of  the  cardinals  was  great. 
They  were  long  unable  to  come  to  an 
election.  Philip  at  length  corrupted 
a part  of  them,  and  secured  the 
election  of  a French  archbishop  who 
consented  and  swore  to  every  con- 
dition imposed  by  Philip.  Thus  he 
at  length  obtained  a Pope  who  was 
his  submissive  and  docile  servant. 
Philip  proceeded  to  detain  him 
within  France.  After  Philip’s  death 
the  pontiffs  continued  to  reside  in 
France.  John  XXII.  in  1316  fixed 
his  court  at  Avignon.  The  sojourn 
of  the  Papacy  there  is  mournfully 
entitled  ‘ the  seventy  years’  capti- 
vity.’ Petrarch  long  urged  in  vain 
Pope  after  Pope  to  return  to  Rome,, 
but  Avignon  was  a quiet,  peaceful, 
delightful  abode,  and  absenteeship 
with  the  enjoyment  of  foreign 
revenues  was  alluring.  When  at 
length,  in  1376,  Gregory  XI.  yielded 
to  the  aged  Petrarch’s  urgency, 
death  seized  him  before  a year  was 
passed  in  Rome,  and  two  rival  Popes 
were  presently  elected  in  succes- 
sion, each  legitimately,  each  unani- 
mously, by  the  same  cardinals.  The 
cause  lay  in  the  unendurable  ferocity 
of  Urban  VI.,  first  elected.  Thus 
‘the  Great  Schism’  followed  th© 
‘ seventy  years’  captivity.’  It  did 
not  end  with  the  death  of  these  two 
Popes,  but  lingered  on  until  the 
Emperor  Sigismund  laboriously 
brought  together  the  famous  Council 
at  the  Bodensee,  more  brilliant  with 
princes,  dukes,  and  all  temporal 
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grandeur  than  anything  previously 
known.  The  Council  had  professed 
to  be  about  to  reform  the  Church, 
as  well  as  depose  two  Popes  and  set 
up  a third,  but  their  only  attempt 
at  reformation  was  the  burning  of 
John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague  ; 
whence  arose  the  tremendous  reli- 
gious war  of  Bohemia. 

6.  But  at  the  new  era  the  Papacy 
could  not  regain  its  power  or  splen- 
dour or  reverence.  How  should  it, 
after  pretensions  so  high  and  humi- 
liation so  complete  ? Princes  and 
great  churchmen  desired  it  to  exist ; 
therefore  alone  it  existed,  as  their 
creature.  But  its  sincere  alliance 
with  princes,  and  mutual  services, 
were  yet  to  begin.  The  savage  and 
effectual  crusade  against  the  Albi- 
genses  of  Provence,  the  equally 
savage  but  little  successful  war 
against  the  Bohemians,  did  but 
afford  a foretaste  of  what  princes 
and  Pope  were  to  do  in  conjunction 
against  heretics.  Things  were  not 
yet  quite  ripe.  The  restored  Popes 
in  this  period  were  too  busy  in 
establishing  and  aggrandising  them- 
selves as  Italian  princes  to  give 
undivided  effort  to  the  task  of  sup- 
pressing heresy,  which  they  did  not 
yet  suspect  to  be  so  very  formid- 
able. Mr.  Gill  makes  the  period 
which  begins  by  the  healing  of  the 
great  schism,  a.d.  1418,  to  end  with 
the  burning  of  the  Papal  bull  by 
Luther,  a.d.  1520.  By  this  deed 
Luther  gave  distinct  warning  to  the 
Catholics  that  defiance  of  the  Papal 
authority  and  its  fundamental  sub- 
version now  confronted  the  Church. 

Mr.  Gill’s  panegyric  on  Luther, 
with  his  warm  preference  of  him  to 
John  Huss  on  the  score  of  bravery, 
and  to  Wykliffe  because  of  success, 
appears  to  overlook  the  influence  of 
powerful  princes  as  enemies  or  as 
supporters.  The  Elector  Frederick 
was  faithful  to  Luther,  and  saved 
him  ; the  much  more  powerful  Em- 
peror Sigismund  was  unfaithful  to 
John  Huss,  and  betrayed  him. 
Charles  of  Ghent,  when  pressed  to 


violate  his  faith  to  Luther,  replied, 
‘I  should  not  like  to  blush  with 
Sigismund.’  Wykliffe  personally 
was  protected  by  John  of  Gaunt, 
but  his  followers  were  bitterly  per- 
secuted by  those  powerful  and 
malignant  kings  Henry  IV.  and  V., 
who  made  themselves  slaves  to 
ecclesiastics  for  policy,  as  did  Henry 
YI.  from  weakness.  That  was  why 
the  Lollards  and  John  Huss  could 
not  stand.  It  was  not  that  Wyk- 
liffe and  Huss  were  deficient  in  a 
fruitful  dogma,  in  which  Luther 
exulted,  ‘Justification  by  faith.’ 
We  may  give  Luther  his  due,  with- 
out depressing  other  reformers.  He 
was  a bold  man ; but  his  boldness  was 
backed  up  by  a sheltering  prince. 
John  Huss,  Jerome  of  Prague, 
Savonarola,  Abelard,  Arnold  of 
Brescia,  were  crushed  by  over- 
powering force,  against  which  spi- 
ritual faith  and  dogmas,  however 
sound,  were  wholly  unfitted  to  fight. 

7.  To  the  Reformation  Mr.  Gill 
devotes,  of  course,  due  attention ; 
though  most  of  the  events  are  more 
familiar.  This  period,  with  him,  is 
limited  to  the  onward  movement, 
the  triumphs  of  the  Reformation, 
from  a.d.  1520  to  1563,  when  the 
Council  of  Trent  closed  its  labours 
and  the  new  society  of  Ignatius 
Loyola  was  thoroughly  organised 
for  action. 

8.  The  intense  bigot  Philip  II. 
of  Spain  was  then  the  most  power- 
ful priuco  in  Christendom.  All 
Catholics  had  become  more  bigoted 
and  more  united  during  the  suc- 
cesses of  the  Reformation ; but 
the  Reformed  Churches  were  in 
disgraceful  disunion,  each  Church 
angry  with  every  other  that  carried 
reformation  a little  farther  than  it- 
self. Besides,  they  had  no  kings  in 
first-rate  station  on  their  side.  The 
German  petty  princes  were,  in  gene- 
ral, intriguers  without  deep  convic- 
tions. When  Elizabeth  of  England 
succeeded  to  her  sister,  Mary  Tudor, 
she  was  no  Protestant  in  spirit,  but 
a Protestant  barely  because  the 
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Catholics  regarded  her  birth  as  ille- 
gitimate. She  was  always  half- 
hearted, and,  besides,  was  a very 
small  and  feeble  potentate  compared 
to  Philip,  or  even  compared  to  the 
Emperor  of  Germany.  Moreover, 
by  necessity  of  their  principles,  the 
Reformed  Churches  could  not  ini- 
tiate violent  aggression  on  the 
Catholics,  even  when  they  felt  cer- 
tain that  perfidious  violence  was 
being  plotted.  Thus  they  lay  at 
military  disadvantage.  No  other 
result  could  follow  than  a terrible 
thrusting  back  of  the  Reformation, 
when  fanatical  princes  bent  their 
whole  souls  to  the  work. 

Nevertheless,  the  intense  cruel- 
ties of  Philip  and  Philip’s  tools 
forced  the  Netherlander  into  resist- 
ance, though  their  spirit  had  been 
thoroughly  broken  by  young  Charles 
of  Ghent.  Out  of  the  direst  de- 
pression grew  the  beginnings  of 
strength.  The  ‘fight  with  the 
Reformation’  ends  with  the  peace 
of  Westphalia,  a.d.  1648,  an  agony 
of  eighty-five  years  ; but  it  has  two 
chief  portions.  In  the  former, 
Holland  was  victorious  after  a forty 
years’  struggle,  the  Huguenots  of 
France  were  finally  crushed,  the 
tragedy  of  St.  Bartholomew’s  Eve 
was  enacted ; and  the  Spanish 
Armada,  which  was  to  conquer 
England,  met  an  inglorious  doom. 
Spain  and  France  had  exhausted 
their  force ; in  the  second  portion 
of  this  period  Germany,  Bohemia, 
Hungary,  and  Scandinavia  were  to 
be  the  chief  combatants ; the 
French  rulers  abandoned  fana- 
ticism, and  studied  rather  how  to 
humiliate  Spain.  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus of  Sweden  grandly  threw 
himself  into  the  struggle.  The 
Jesuits,  driven  to  despair  by  the 
failure  of  the  Armada  and  the  suc- 
cesses of  Holland,  became  more 
and  more  undisguised  as  to  their 
doctrine  of  king-killing,  and,  with 
the  Papacy,  filled  up  the  measure 
of  their  iniquities.  The  treachery 
and  lukewarmness  of  Protestant 


princes  awhile  piled  calamity  on 
calamity ; yet  the  awful  desolation 
of  Germany  did  not  give  success 
to  the  Papal  cause,  but  made  it  for 
ever  impossible  that  kings  should 
again  fight  for  its  dogmas.  The 
German  Empire  lost  its  unity  by 
the  peace  of  Westphalia;  Pro- 
testantism was  legalized,  and  Papal 
domination  failed. 

9.  The  next  period  is  called  by 
Mr.  Gill  ‘ The  Decrepitude  of  the 
Popedom : ’ he  terminates  it  at  the 
French  Revolution.  The  most 
notable  events  are  the  persecution 
of  French  Protestants  by  Louis 
XIV.,  the  failure  of  English 
popery  under  our  Stuarts,  the 
suppression  of  the  order  of  the 
Jesuits,  and  ecclesiastic  reforms 
enforced  by  Catholic  princes.  The 
eccentric  proceedings  of  Joseph  II. 
of  Austria  and  his  brother  Peter 
Leopold  in  Tuscany,  are  described 
pleasantly  by  Mr.  Gill,  p.  337  : 

The  two  most  eminent  and  illustrious 
reformers  of  the  age  were  sons  of  the 
bigoted  Maria  Theresa  and  of  the  tolerant 
Francis  of  Lorraine.  Joseph  II.,  gifted, 
diligent,  amiable,  aspiring,  benevolent,  the 
most  earnest  and  interesting  of  despotic 
reformers  and  levellers,  far  better  and  more 
benignant  than  Frederick  II.  or  Catherine 
II.,  bent  upon  forcing  his  subjects  into 
toleration  and  happiness ; forcing  also  all 
the  provinces  and  kingdoms  under  his  sway 
into  one  uniform  reformed  and  liberal 
monarchy, — won  his  fairest  fame,  and 
achieved  his  most  abidingly  beneficial 
labours  as  an  ecclesiastical  reformer.  He 
assailed  the  papal  jurisdiction  throughout 
his  vast  dominions,  forbade  the  execution 
of  any  bull  without  leave  from  the  govern- 
ment, withdrew  all  bishoprics  and  monas- 
teries from  direct  dependence  upon  the 
Homan  see,  or  direct  intercourse  therewith ; 
abolished  and  created  bishoprics,  and 
lessened  the  incomes  of  some,  suppressed 
convents  and  turned  them  into  hospitals, 
barracks,  or  colleges ; put  down  super- 
stitious ceremonies,  ordered  a German 
translation  of  the  Bible,  bestowed  full 
freedom  of  worship  on  the  Protestants  and 
Greeks,  and  rendered  them  capable  of 
holding  any  office  and  dignity. 

Pius  VI.,  after  ineffectual  cor- 
respondence by  letter,  went  in  per- 
son to  Vienna  to  deprecate  such 
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innovations.  He  was  received  with 
gorgeous  hospitality,  but  could  not 
get  a single  edict  revoked  or 
altered. 

Leopold,  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany, 

abolished  the  Inquisition,  suspended  bulls 
and  sentences  of  excommunication,  forbade 
their  publication,  withdrew  the  laity  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  ecclesiastical  courts,  and 
subjected  the  clergy  to  the  civil  tribunals. 
These  beneficent  enactments  were  among 
the  fifty-seven  propositions  laid  before  the 
synod  of  Pistoja,  which  he  gathered  to- 
gether in  1787,  without  leave  of  the  Pope. 
In  it  Scipio  de  Ricci,  bishop  of  Pistoja, 
took  a leading  part,  who,  though  nephew 
of  the  last  general  of  the  Jesuits,  combined 
Jansenist  theology  with  anti-papal  politics  ; 
asserted  for  the  bishops  independence 
of  the  papal  power,  claimed  more  liberty 
for  the  inferior  clergy,  cried  out  for  a 
national  Italian  council,  demanded  that 
the  service  should  be  performed  in  the 
vulgar  tongue,  maintained  that  indulgences 
did  not  affect  the  dead  . . . 

Pius  VI.  at  length,  in  1794,  issued 
an  elaborate  bull  against  this  synod. 
Mr.  Gill  continues: 

The  eighteenth  century  must  strike  a 
philosopher,  a Protestant,  and  even  a 
moderate  Catholic,  as  the  most  pleasant 
portion  of  the  Papal  story.  Never  had  the 
popes  done  so  little  harm,  shown  so  little 
cruelty  or  corruption,  never  was  their 
demeanour  so  modest  and  their  character 
so  respectable.  It  is  true  .that  their 
Italian  territories  were  sadly  misgoverned. 
Nearly  three  centuries  of  direct  ecclesias- 
tical rule  had  utterly  extinguished  all 
political  and  intellectual  life.  Commerce 
languished ; population  dwindled ; great 
cities  shrunk ; brigandage  throve.  Their 
dominion  during  the  eighteenth  century 
was  not  sharply  oppressive,  though  heavily 
repressive.  Their  subjects,  misgoverned 
and  kept  down,  had  their  industry  un- 
developed, their  energy  suspended,  their 
intellects  fettered,  and  their  souls  in 
bondage ; but  they  were  not  tormented  or 
trampled  under  foot ; nor  had  they  as  yet 
become  indignantly  sensible  of  the  pressure 
put  upon  them. 

These  quotations  are  fair  speci- 
mens of  the  discriminating  justness 
of  Mr.  Gill  and  his  natural  elo- 
quence ; but  they  by  no  means 
exhibit  his  most  vigorous  and  en- 
thusiastic warmth,  or  his  wide 
research. 

10.  ‘ The  Acjomj  of  the  Popedom ’ 


is  his  last  period,  beginning  with 
the  French  Revolution,  and  ending 
with  the  proclamation  of  the  king- 
dom of  Italy  in  1861,  which  vir- 
tually terminated  the  temporal 
Papacy. 

The  outline  of  his  scheme, 
here  laid  before  our  readers,  will 
show  how  wide  is  his  survey,  and 
how  thorough  his  grasp  of  events. 
But  now  rises  a question  perhaps 
greater,  the  impartiality  and  moral 
fairness  with  which  he  judges  cha- 
racters and  motives,  the  purity,  of 
the  medium  through  which  he 
looks  at  the  scene.  He  is  a tho- 
rough believer  in  ‘ the  doctrines  of 
the  Reformation ; ’ a wrarm  admirer 
of  Luther’s  character  and  approver 
of  Luther’s  theology.  He  entitles 
Calvin  £ the  most  profound  and 
powerful  intellect’  among  the  Re- 
formers. He  follows  the  common 
Protestant  interpretation,  which 
makes  Babylon  of  the  Apocalypse 
Papal  Rome,  and  the  Scarlet 
Woman  the  Papacy.  This  is  an 
error  unworthy  of  his  erudition ; 
for  it  is  obvious  and  indisputable 
that  only  Pagan  Rome  is  or  can 
be  intended  in  Rev.  xvii.  But 
though  Mr.  Gill  plainly  avows 
Popery  to  be  the  worst  and  most 
deadly  corruption  of  Christianity, 
and  has  no  sympathy  whatever  with 
attempts  to  palliate  its  perversities 
and  atrocities,  no  Mohammedan, 
no  Indian,  no  atheistic  philosopher, 
could  possibly  be  juster,  more 
genial,  more  sympathising  and 
generous  towards  the  virtues  of 
Popes;  nay,  their  worst  wicked- 
nesses, when  their  object  is  the 
aggrandizement  of  the  Church,  not 
the  indulgence  or  exultation  of 
self,  is  by  him  regarded  as  simply 
constituting  £ a good  Pope ; ’ in 
short,  as  the  condemnation  of  an 
evil  system,  not  as  the  mark  of  an 
evil  nature.  He  rejoices  to  give 
prominence  to  everything  praise- 
worthy and  kindly,  nay,  he  praises 
energy,  talent,  and  perverse  genius 
even  in  its  most  pernicious  action. 
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Let  us  attend  to  his  summary  of 
the  reign  of  Innocent  III.,  p.  84: 

Innocent  did  not  long  survive  this 
gorgeous  scene  (the  Council  at  the  Lateran). 

In  1216,  soon  after  the  death  of  his  English 
vassal  John,  the  greatest  of  the  Popes 
passed  from  the  world  which  he  had  moved 
so  mightily  and  ruled  so  absolutely.  No 
statesman,  no  conqueror  ever  made  fewer 
mistakes  or  achieved  greater  things  than 
did  Innocent  III.  Never  was  a more 
capable  and  successful  sovereign;  never 
was  a more  splendid  reign.  As  a mani- 
festation of  political  ability,  as  an  unbroken 
series  of  worldly  triumphs,  this  reign  of 
Innocent  III.,  this  palmy  hour  of  the  pope- 
dom, has  scarcely  a parallel  in  history ; 
but  as  the  culmination  of  the  Christian 
Church,  as  the  fulfilment  of  the  blessed 
work  begun  twelve  hundred  years  before 
in  Judea,  as  the  perfection  of  ‘ the  kingdom 
not  of  this  world,’  it  was  hardly  so  success- 
ful. Of  a truth,  Innocent  III.  was  the 
greatest  of  the  Popes.  Of  a truth,  his 
reign  forms  the  most  glorious  period  of  the 
Roman  Church.  To  acknowledge  these 
very  plain  facts  is  to  affirm  the  whole  case 
against  the  popedom  ; is  to  brand  it  as  the 
supreme  and  concentrated  corruption  of 
Christianity. 

This  specimen  will  show  that 
Mr.  Gill  writes  no  mere  outline  of 
his  extensive  subject,  but  comments 
copiously,  and  with  much  zest. 
His  mind  is  judicial  as  well  as 
earnest.  Herein  is  a valuable 
guarantee  that  his  wide  erudition 
is  not  employed  under  the  instinct 
of  a sectarian  creed  to  misguide 
the  judgment  and  sympathies  of 
the  reader.  Since  Christendom  is 
rent  into  sects,  every  Christian’s 
creed  may  be  railed  at  as  sectarian ; 
but  assuredly  Mr.  Gill  knows  how 
to  rejoice  in  goodness,  under  what- 
ever strange  sect  or  fashion  he 
finds  it.  The  breadth  of  his  sym- 
pathies, the  depth  of  his  devotion, 
the  warmth  of  his  love,  and  the 
steadfastness  of  his  faith,  make  his 
book  one  which  may  instruct  us 
all,  and  should  be  acceptable  to  all 
Protestants,  perhaps  even  to  mode- 
rate Catholics. 

With  some  diffidence  it  may  be 
suggested  whether  either  Mr.  Gill 
or  any  of  our  current  histories 
rightly  appreciate  one  great  eccle- 
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siastical  and  papal  phenomenon, 
that  of  the  Crusades.  A digres- 
sion on  that  subject  may  perhaps  be 
here  allowed.  A very  clever  and 
wonderfully  learned  man,  the  late 
Mr.  Buckle,  put  forth  an  extremely 
shallow  thought  when  he  attributed 
the  religious  characteristics  of  Span- 
iards to  physical  geography.  No 
one,  it  might  have  been  thought, 
can  read  the  history  of  Spain,  from 
the  seventh  to  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, and  not  see  that  her  struggle 
against  the  Mohammedan  Moors 
was  the  spiritual  influence  which 
moulded  her  chivalry  and  her  sen- 
timent. Awhile  bowed  beneath  the 

foreign  yoke,  the  Christian  spirit 
fumed  intensely.  The  great  victory 
of  Charles  Martel  delivered  Prance 
from  further  encroachment,  but  left 
to  the  Spaniards  conflicts  that  lin- 
gered for  seven  centuries,  before 
the  Moors  were  finally  subjected. 
Where  Moors  and  Christians  were 
mingled  in  the  same  district,  the 
condition  was  that  of  constant  civil 
war.  Spanish  religion  taught  chil- 
dren from  their  cradle  to  hate  the 
misbeliever.  In  our  mixed  English 
tongue  the  only  popular  sense  of  the 
word  miscreant  denotes  how  hatred 
and  contempt  were  combined  against 
a false  creed ; contempt  at  last,  but 
probably  fear  at  first — and  fear  is 
proverbially  cruel.  The  Spaniards 
believed  that  St.  James  of  Jerusa- 
lem had  headed  their  cavalry  against 
the  Moors;  the  holy  Virgin  went 
with  them  into  battle  ; to  her  honour 
their  knights  vowed  gallant  ser- 
vice. Thus,  out  of  continuous  war 
and  slow  conquest  was  kindled 
intense  bigotry,  which  was,  as  it 
were,  infused  into  their  blood. . If 
this  was  so,  and  I think  it  certainly 
was  so,  we  must  expect  that  the 
Eastern  Crusades  would  have  a like 
influence  on  all  Europe ; only  less 
intense  because  the  foe  was  distant 
and  personal  contact  with  him  was 
much  rarer. 

In  the  earlier  struggles  of  the 
Greek,  Syrian,  and  African  Churches 
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there  were  often  tumultuous  vio- 
lences— monks  and  others  fought 
with  sticks.  There  was  also  exile  of 
bishops,  demolition  of  churches,  and 
some  rude  popular  conflicts,  like 
little  wars,  in  the  struggle  for  edi- 
fices, station,  and  revenue  ; but  our 
current  histories  do  not,  that  I re- 
member, tell  of  any  systematic 
cruelty  against  erroneous  belief,  as 
such.  Down  in  the  worst  darkness 
of  the  tenth  century  men’s  atroci- 
ties are  prompted  by  avarice,  ambi- 
tion, and  such  like  common  motives. 
Crime  and  vice  might  hide  them- 
selves under  a sanctimonious  cloak, 
but  the  reader  does  not  meet  cruel- 
ties directed  against  unbelievers, 
merely  because  of  their  unbelief, 
by  leading  minds  as  a part  of  saint- 
liness. To  me  they  seem  to  be 
mainly  the  fruit  of  the  Crusades. 
Mr.  Bosworth  Smith,  in  his  four 
lectures  on  Islam,  has  given  us 
painful  instruction  as  to  the  supe- 
riority of  the  Turks  over  the  Crusa- 
ders in  truthfulness,  mercy,  and 
magnanimity.  The  slaughter  of 
Jews  by  the  Christian  warriors 
illustrates  the  second  crusade  ; and 
thenceforward  persecution  of  J ews 
seems  to  be  a Christian  insti- 
tution. Had  not  Christian  knights 
been  made  thoroughly  hard-hearted 
by  the  combats  with  Saracens  and 
Turks,  it  appears  scarcely  credible 
that  they  could  have  yielded  to  the 
Papal  incitements  against  the  un- 
happy  Christians  of  Provence,  and 
have  believed  that  the  massacre  of 
half  a nation  was  doing  service  to 
God.  It  may  seem  that  Mr.  Gill 
somewhat  admires,  I am  sorry 
that  he  does  not  stigmatize,  that 
pernicious  Saint  Bernard,  the  fire- 
brand of  the  second  crusade.  It  is 
strange  also,  that  the  humane  Sir 
James  Mackintosh,  in  his  fragmen- 
tary History  of  England,  can  defend 
and  covertly  admire  the  Crusades, 
not  as  enterprises  to  break  the  dan- 
gerous power  of  Turks  and  Saracens 
on  their  own  soil,  but  as  benevo- 
lently intended  to  secure  to  pious 


pilgrims  safe  conduct  to  the  Holy 
City.  Mr.  Gill  justly  says  that 
‘ the  Crusades  were  especially  Papal 
enterprises.’  They  were  the  pro- 
cess for  steeling  European  hearts 
into  the  most  cruel  and  stupid 
bigotry,  with  belief  in  enchantments, 
wizards,  and  devils  allied  to  the 
infidels. 

As  one  specimen  out  of  many  of 
Mr.  Gill’s  spirited  eloquence,  I may 
quote  his  description  of  the  close  of 
the  tenth  century,  p.  40  : 

In  the  thick  darkness  and  deep  degrada- 
tion amidst  which  the  tenth  century  was 
drawing  to  its  end,  a glorious  vision  for  a 
moment  broke  upon  dull-eyed  Christendom ; 
a sublime  expectation  for  a moment  up- 
lifted the  grovelling  Church.  The  thousand 
years  which  had  almost  passed  since  the 
Lord  took  flesh  were  strangely  mistaken 
for  the  millennium  of  the  Apocalypse. 
The  exceeding  grimness  and  foulness  of  the 
time  were  regarded  as  the  prelude  to  the 
loosing  of  Satan  for  a final  struggle,  and 
the  reappearing  of  the  Eedeemer  for  His 
final  victory.  As  the  hope  that  the  Lord 
was  at  hand  burned  in  the  longing  heart 
and  beamed  in  the  uplifted  eye  of  the  early 
Church ; as  it  lent  a fuller  fire  to  the  faith 
and  shed  a more  contagious  glory  upon  the 
holiness  of  the  first  century ; as,  ages 
later,  it  strengthened  and  kindled  the 
Hussites  of  Bohemia  in  their  fierce  fight 
W’ith  the  Koman  Church ; as  it  heightened 
the  souls  and  magnified  the  deeds  of  the 
English  Puritans ; so  the  same  hope 
put  forth  its  ennobling  power  upon  the 
mean  and  melancholy  tenth  century,  and 
breathed  a momentary  glory  upon  the  cor- 
rupt and  idolatrous  Christianity  of  the  age. 
Preachers  of  peace  stayed  for  a while  the 
incessant  warfare  of  fierce  princes  and 
barons ; the  truce  of  God  was  loudly  pro- 
claimed, and  not  ill-observed.  The  valiant 
and  devout  Norman,  at  home  in  his  new  land 
and  zealous  for  his  new  faith,  foresaw  not 
the  wide  career  of  earthly  conquest  upon 
which  he  was  about  to  enter,  but  awaited 
in  humble  awe  the  coming  of  the  Heavenly 
King ; and  perhaps  asked  himself,  whether 
in  the  army  of  the  Divine  Conqueror  there 
would  be  room  for  his  fiery  zeal  and  his 
formidable  lance.  The  Frenchman  slightly 
regarded  the  fall  of  the  second  and  the 
rise  of  the  third  dynasty  ...  in  the  full 
assurance  that  the  French  monarchy  would 
speedily  be  lost  in  the  universal  and  ever- 
lasting monarchy  of  the  Son  of  David  and 
Son  of  God.  The  Spaniard  Slackened  in 
his  conflict  with  the  Moors — nor  anticipated 
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that  a work  of  five  centuries  remained  to 
be  done  ere  the  fatherland  would  all  be 
won  back  from  the  Mohammedans — as  he 
looked  for  the  Lord  to  descend  for  the 
utter  overthrow  of  the  misbelievers ; to 
subvert  the  throne  of  Cordova,  and  break 
the  sword  of  A1  Mansor.  The  English  less 
valiantly  withstood  the  onslaught  of  the 
heathen  Danes,  and  better  brooked  the 
backwardness  of  Ethelred  the  Unready,  as 
they  listened  for  the  chariot-wheels  of  the 
Invincible  Vrince,  who  would  make  haste 
to  avenge  His  people  upon  their  enemies. 
And  the  higher  and  holier  souls  of  Christen- 
dom less  bitterly  chafed  beneath  the 
enormities  of  papal  monsters,  as  they 
watched  for  the  first  far-off  shining  of  the 
advent  of  that  Almighty  King  who  would 
Himself  uplift  and  purify  His  fallen  and 
polluted  Church,  and  chastise  and  replace 
His  unworthy  vicars. 

Surely  this  is  a book  which  de- 
serves to  be  generally  read,  deserves 
to  go  through  many  editions.  If 
space  permitted,  many  quotations 
would  be  of  interest.  One  might 
select  his  description  of  the  first 
great  Bohemian  war,  in  which  the 
Hussites  were  marvellously  victo- 
rious, and  the  second,  in  which 
Bohemia  was  crushed  for  ever  by 
the  tyrant  Ferdinand  II.,  the  zealous 
tool  of  the  Papacy.  His  account  of 
the  three  factions  under  three 
Henries  who  tore  France  apart, 
until  Henry  of  Navarre  prevailed, 
disentangles  with  singular  clearness 
and  vigour  a complicated  subject, 
and  presents  in  a very  striking 
point  of  view  the  versatility  of 
French  democratic  enthusiasm.  His 
comments  on  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, in  contrast  to  these  events,  are 
equally  forcible,  instructive,  and 
eloquent : 

It  was  not  unworthy  (says  he,  p.  344) 
of  that  terrible  Paris,  which  at  the  bidding 
of  priestly  demagogues  had  teemed  with 
clubs,  erected  barricades,  and  butchered 
myriads  of  heretics,  now  to  boil  over  in 
clubs  where  the  Church  was  denounced,  and 
to  rush  at  the  instigation  of  other  dema- 
gogues to  the  butchery  of  hundreds  of 
priests.  The  excesses  of  revolutionary 
France  •were  not  more  the  punishment 
than  the  direct  result  of  the  excesses  of 
feudal,  regal,  and  papal  France. 

Since  the  present  writer  admires 


Mr.  Gill’s  book,  both  in  its  sub- 
stance and  in  its  style,  a mild  criti- 
cism on  the  style  will  be  understood 
as  no  disparagement.  Mr.  Gill’s 
eyesight  has  a defect  which  makes 
him  intensely  short-sighted.  It  is 
believed  that  he  can  scarcely  take 
in  so  much  as  two  successive  lines 
in  a single  glance ; hence  it  is  very 
wonderful  how  he  can  refer,  and 
find  places  in  books.  He  must  have 
a very  retentive  memory  to  know 
when  he  repeats  words  in  a long 
sentence,  or  otherwise  repeats  him- 
self. The  mere  mechanical  aid  of  a 
friend  in  correcting  the  press  for 
another  edition  would  easily  re- 
move occasional  small  blemishes. 
The  words  mighty , smite , hurl , papal 
monster , done  to  death , recur  too 
often,  and  are  an  unpleasant  man- 
nerism. The  reiteration  of  a word 
in  antithesis  may  sometimes  be  par- 
doned, yet  that  too,  in  Mr.  Gill,  as  in 
Macaulay,  is  apt  to  offend.  His 
use  of  the  relatives  who , which , is 
often  unskilful ; moreover,  he  fol- 
lows the  base  example  of  modern 
rapid  writers,  who  think  to  attain 
accuracy  by  inserting  and  before 
who  or  which.  In  most  of  these 
cases  who  also , or  which  also , is  the 
more  correct  formula,  though  that 
sometimes  may  be  heavy.  But  in  Mr. 
Gill’s  lengthier  complex  sentences  it 
is  often  far  simpler  to  change  the 
structure,  break  one  sentence  into- 
two,  and  change  ivhom  into  him, 
her , them , or  which  into  it.  Like 
Gibbon  and  Tacitus,  he  rightly  re- 
gards a condensed  and  slightly 
poetical  style  suitable  for  history. 
Sallust  had  the  merit  of  originating 
it  : the  powerful  syntax  of  the 
Latins  enabled  Livy  to  perfect  this 
historical  type.  But  notoriously, 
in  Gibbon  it  degenerates  into  fre- 
quent heaviness  and  pomp.  Our 
language  needs  careful  management 
as  to  pronouns  and  relatives,  where 
terseness,  antithesis,  and  clear- 
ness are  to  be  combined.  Gibbon 
also  has  a disagreeable  trick,  from 
which  Mr.  Gill  is  not  at  all  free. 
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Presuming  that  the  reader  is  as 
familiar  with  the  material  as  the 
writer  is,  he  alludes  to  the  same 
person  twice  together  under  differ- 
ent descriptions.  Thus  : These  in- 
vincible troops  ‘ were  led  into  Italy 
by  a young  general  of  Italian  race, 
and  under  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
struck  down  the  king  of  Sardinia.’ 
Here  it  is  not  asserted  that  the 
young  general  was  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte, and  a reader  may  naturally 
hesitate  whether  the  writer  means, 

4 were  led  into  Italy  by  the  Corsican 
general , young  Napoleon  Bonaparte , 
under  whom  they  struck  down  . . 

If  in  500  pages  this  occur  fifteen 
times,  it  is  not  wonderful ; yet  it 
is  fifteen  times  too  often.  Slight 
attention  and  friendly  suggestion 
would  make  Mr.  Gill’s  style  truly 
classical.  It  is  hoped  that  these 
schoolmaster’s  remarks  are  not  im- 
pertinent. 

In  the  close,  Mr.  Gill  searchingly 
recapitulates  in  rapid  summary  the 
behaviour  of  the  different  European 
Governments  towards  the  Papacy, 
displaying  his  easy  command  of  all 
the  events,  near  or  remote,  and  is 
always  instructive.  Yet  he  will  not 
always  command  assent  as  to  Divine 
retributions.  He  too  much  iden- 
tifies nations  with  governments, 
though  the  nations,  crushed  by 
despotical  institutions  and  helpless 
under  disciplined  armies,  had  abso- 
lutely no  control  over,  and  no 
responsibility  for,  the  public  policy. 
He  emphatically  rejects  Macaulay’s 
expectation  of  the  Homan  Church 
enduring  and  flourishing  to  a dis- 
tant age,  when  London  shall  be  a 
vast  solitude  and  St.  Paul’s  in  ruins, 
furnishing  to  a traveller  from  New 
Zealand  an  object  to  sketch.  We 
may  agree  with  Mr.  Gill  against 
Macaulay,  but  without  exactly  ac- 
cepting his  interpretation  of  the 
events;  namely,  that  the  Reforma- 
tion was  ‘ a Divine  offer  ’ made  to 
the  nations  of  Europe;  and  that 
such  an  offer  is  never  exactly  re- 
peated. With  him  I hold  that  the 


recovery  of  the  Papacy  after  the  first 
burst  of  Reformation  was  no  just 
reason  for  Macaulay  to  expect  a new 
recovery ; but  the  argument  to  which 
I would  appeal  is  far  less  transcen- 
dental, and  rests  more  on  earth 
than  on  heaven.  The  recovery  of 
the  Papacy  after  the  Council  of 
Trent  was  undeniably  the  work  of 
armies  guided  by  despotic  and  fana- 
tical kings.  Without  these  all  the 
wrath  of  Popes  and  ecclesiastics, 
all  the  zeal  of  preaching  friars,  all 
the  malignity  of  Inquisitors,  all  the 
skill  and  intrigues  of  the  Jesuits,  ! 
would  certainly  have  failed.  No 
similar  events  are  possible  in  the 
future.  Cardinal  Manning  appears 
profoundly  unaware  of  the  prodi- 
gious contrast  of  what  was  and 
what  is.  His  words  in  January 
1874,  concerning  the  impending 
terrible  European  war,  over  which, 
alas ! he  seemed  to  gloat — words 
quoted  lately  with  much  reason  by 
Mr.  Gladstone — imply  a blindness 
thoroughly  ecclesiastical.  During 
the  great  Papal  reaction  in  the  lat- 
ter half  of  the  sixteenth  century 
the  Papacy  had  at  its  command  the  ' 
disciplined  armies  of  Spain,  Prance, 
Italy,  Sicily,  Austria,  Hungary,  and 
half  of  Germany ; the  ships  and 
treasure  of  Spain,  then  by  far  the 
first  maritime  power.  Now,  she  has 
not  a single  Great  Power  on  her 
side.  Germany  is  hostile  ; Austria 
will  not  stir  to  help  her ; Italy  is  in 
the  hand  of  an  excommunicated 
king,  and  is  the  first  jewel  which 
she  must  fight  to  regain;  Russia 
may  oppose,  and  certainly  will  not 
help  ; Prance  will  not  have  a Bour- 
bon king,  but  will  become  a Repub- 
lic opposed  to  priestly  rule;  Spain, 
though  held  by  a Catholic  prince, 
is  held  very  feebly,  and  can  in  no 
case  have  forces  to  spare ; Bel- 
gium may  possibly  be  convulsed  by 
local  war  between  liberal  and  Ultra- 
montane Catholics ; but  no  one  who 
is  not  blinded  by  fanaticism  would 
see  in  Belgium  much  hope.  She 
has  no  resources  to  reconquer  Italy 
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or  effect  any  one  object  which  the 
Ultramontanes  desire.  Even  Ire- 
land is  less  Papal  at  this  hour  than 
she  was  ten  years  ago.  The  only 
hope  of  the  Papacy  that  is  not  ridi- 
culous, is  to  get  control  of  Catholic 
education  in  Ireland,  Prance,  and 
the  United  States,  and  by  dictating 
the  political  votes  which  Catholics 
are  to  give,  domineer  in  every  demo- 
cratic nation.  This  policy  may  no 
doubt  be  very  troublesome,  irri- 
tating, and  temporarily  successful ; 
but  we  are  forewarned  if  not  fore- 
armed. Also,  if  the  Catholic  school- 
master is  active,  so  are  the  far  more 
powerful  schoolmasters  whom  Pro- 
testantism employs — free  speech, 
free  press,  free  learning,  free  travel, 
free  exchanges.  Does  Cardinal 
Manning  suppose  that  any  Catholic 
schooling  can  keep  it  a secret  that 
till  Hildebrand,  more  than  a thou- 
sand years  after  the  Apostles,  Papal 
dictation  of  infallible  dogmas  was 
unheard  of,  and  celibacy  was  not 
compulsory  on  the  clergy  P That 
until  Innocent  III.,  transubstantia- 
tion  and  auricular  confession  were 
not  enforced  P Hay,  can  the  iden- 
tification of  Peter  with  the  Pope  (a 
fable  impudently  adopted  by  Pope 
Stephen  II.  to  allure  the  great 
Pepin)  “now  go  down  with  any 


but  idiots  ? Abhorrence  of  Pro- 
testant sectarianism,  love  of  an 
ancient  and  solemn  ceremonial,  a 
taste  for  the  grandeur  of  music  and 
splendour  of  cathedrals,  distaste  for 
laborious  investigations  in  theo- 
logy, and  deep  distrust  of  one’s 
own  personal  ability  to  judge,  may 
lead  to  an  extended  Catholicism, 
that  will  yet  endure  some  centuries, 
if  the  liberal  members  of  the  Papal 
Church  can  conquer  the  illiberal. 
But  this  ‘ if  ’ may  seem  absurd  in 
the  present  generation,  which  sees 
Pius  IX.  and  Cardinal  Manning  in 
ascendency.  A Pope  must  arise 
who  will  publicly  condemn  all  the 
wild  curses  which  Pius  IX.  has 
uttered ; and,  confessing  the  Papacy 
to  have  erred  grievously,  will  estab- 
lish a freedom  of  thought  hitherto 
undreamed  of  as  orthodox,  though 
long  since  exercised  by  numerous 
French,  Spanish,  Italian,  and  Ger- 
man ecclesiastics.  If  after  a fran- 
tic and  futile  struggle,  the  Ultra- 
montanes learn  their  impotence,  and 
the  liberal  Catholics  at  length  shear 
from  the  Papacy  all  its  pernicious 
and  ridiculous  pretensions  (of  which 
its  claim  to  temporal  power  is 
the  least),  it  may  then  be  not  absurd 
to  believe  that  its  existence  will  out- 
last all  European  monarchies. 

F.  W.  Newman. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  NAVY. 
By  an  Old  Sailor. 


THE  greatest  warlike  institution 
of  modern  times  is  the  British 
N avy ; its  condition  not  only  affects 
the  interests  of  this  country,  but 
those  of  all  other  nations.  The 
American,  German,  Frenchman, 
Chinese,  all  weigh  it  in  connection 
with  any  political  event  which  may 
engross  their  attention.  The  Ro- 
man legion  and  the  Macedonian 
phalanx  influenced  the  history  of 
the  world  ; but  how  small  a world  in 
comparison  to  that  in  which  _our 
Navy’s  influence  has  so  often  been 
paramount ! 

In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the 
Spanish  Armada  hauled  down  its 
flag,  and  England  and  Protestant 
Europe  were  saved  from  the  blight- 
ing influence  of  Roman  Catholicism. 
More  recently,  when  all  Europe 
had  been  conquered  by  the  great 
Napoleon,  the  Navy  enabled  this 
country  to  repose  safely  under  its 
guardianship  until  the  victories  of 
Nelson  had  destroyed  the  last  hope 
of  France  on  the  sea  ; and,  in  our 
own  time,  our  hostilities  with  China, 
Abyssinia,  and  Ashantee  have  owed 
their  success  more  to  the  skill  and 
valour  of  the  sailor  than  of  the 
soldier,  well  as  the  latter  did  his 
part. 

Modern  science  has,  however,  so 
changed  the  art  of  sea  warfare 
that  mere  animal  courage  is  only 
one  of  the  many  elements  required 
to  make  a great  naval  commander- 
in-chief.  In  the  days  of  sailing 
men-of-war  good  seamanship  con- 
sisted in  performing  certain  com- 
plicated manoeuvres  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  wind  on  the  sails  ; and 
if  it  failed,  or  the  rigging  was  shot 
away,  it  then  became  a question  of 
chance,  or  bull-dog  courage.  The 
first  broadside  of  Collingwood’s 
flagship  at  Trafalgar  is  said  to  have 
killed  or  wounded  four  hundred 
men.  Bad  seamanship  on  the  part 


of  the  French  led  to  such  a disas- 
trous result,  and  not  the  superior 
gunnery  of  the  English. 

With  steamships  ramming  will  be 
as  fatal  as  raking  was  with  the  old 
wooden  vessel,  and  frequently  more 
so,  because  being  rammed  by  a 
powerful  ironclad  will  simply  mean 
annihilation.  Our  magnificent  and 
costly  ships,  if  improperly  handled, 
may  fall  to  sudden  ruin  under  the 
well -delivered  blow  of  a puny  enemy. 
I have  long  held  the  opinion  that 
all  fighting  ships  should  be  fitted 
with  a system  of  temporary  fenders, 
in  order  to  deaden  the  blow  of  an 
antagonist.  Some  future  genius 
will  carry  this  suggestion  into  effect, 
and  its  influence  will  be  as  bene- 
ficial to  his  ship  as  the  fakes  of  the 
chain-cable  were  to  the  sides  of  the 
Kearsage  in  her  action  with  the  Ala- 
bama, the  shells  from  the  guns  of  the 
latter  vessel  failing  to  penetrate  the 
rudely-improvised  cuirass  of  her 
antagonist.  It  was  one  of  those 
simple  contrivances  which  mark 
the  man  of  original  thought,  and 
doubtless  had  a great  influence  on 
the  result  of  the  action,  if  it  did 
not  wholly  decide  it. 

We  may  take  another  lesson  from 
this  engagement  by  marking  the  dif- 
ference between  trained  professional 
seamen  and  the  crew  of  a vessel 
whose  only  aim  was  the  destruction 
and  plundering  of  merchant  vessels. 
The  first  properly- armed  enemy  she 
met  with  brought  her  career  to  an 
inglorious  termination,  and  it  would 
have  been  well  for  England  had  it 
never  commenced.  Paying  tribute  is 
not  a custom  which  recommends  it- 
self to  Englishmen.  The  writer  was 
in  the  United  States  when  the  nows 
arrived  of  the  ratification  of  the  act, 
and  it  was  rather  singular  to  remark 
the  surprise  of  those  whose  know- 
ledge of  the  naval  power  of  England 
entitled  them  to  form  an  opinion  of 
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an  appeal  to  arms  on  that  or  any 
other  subject  of  national  importance. 
Of  course,  the  ignorant  put  the 
concession  solely  to  our  dread  of  a 
war  with  their  almighty  country. 

‘ I guess,’  said  a stump  orator,  1 if 
they  hadn’t  a-paid  the  fine,  Far- 
ragut  would  have  crossed  with  our 
mon-i-tors,  and  sent  thunder  about 
the  ears  of  the  Britishers.’  Their 
melancholy  collapse  in  the  Cuban- 
Spanish  affair  of  the  Virginius 
showed  the  world  the  true  state 
of  the  Republic,  with  its  sink- 
ing ironclads,  its  plundered  dock- 
yards, its  mongrel  navy,  and  inef- 
ficient army.  England  may  rest 
assured  that  this  generation  will 
not  see  their  affectionate  cousins 
entering  into  a family  struggle 
with  her  unless  some  great  mari- 
time calamity  first  lowers  her  power 
on  the  seas. 

I have  been  led  into  a digression 
from  my  subject — England’s  Navy, 
but  it  certainly  bears  on  it  in  some 
important  points.  We  must  never 
allow  that  Navy  to  sink  so  low  as 
to  give  an  opportunity  to  any  Ala- 
bama or  any  number  of  Alabamas 
to  sweep  our  commerce  from  the 
ocean,  as  the  gallant  Hollander 
once  did  the  English  Channel  when 
he  burned  Chatham  and  made 
his  guns  audible  on  Tower  Hill. 
No  people  ever  suffered  so  much 
from  an  insignificant  naval  enemy 
as  the  Northern  States  did  duriug 
the  recent  civil  war.  That  suffer- 
ing must  have  arisen  from  one  of 
two  causes — either  Semmes  and 
the  others  must  have  been  endowed 
with  a genius  beyond  the  ordi- 
nary race  of  seamen,  or  there  must 
have  been  grievous  mismanagement 
amongst  those  who  were  at  the 
head  of  the  naval  administration 
at  Washington.  In  this  country 
no  reasonable  doubt  existed  on  the 
point ; and  men  saw  with  astonish- 
ment that  a single  English- built 
ship  was  unresistingly  making 
bonfires  of  American  commerce 
within  hail  of  their  own  coast,  at 
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times  so  close  that  the  ruined  mer- 
chant could  almost  learn  his  loss 
from  the  flames  of  the  burning  ship. 
And  all  this  took  place  at  the 
doors  of  a people  who  boast  that 
they  possess  the  greatest  line  of 
sea-coast  in  the  world,  a line 
abounding  with  good  ports  and 
unlimited  command  of  materiel ; 
but  the  4 coming  man  ’ never  came 
to  weld  them  together,  and  but 
for  an  unpardonable  want  of  judg- 
ment on  the  part  of  her  commander, 
the  Alabama  might  have  been 
afloat  at  this  moment. 

The  Navy  of  England,  to  be 
thoroughly  efficient,  must  at  all 
times  approximate  closely  in 
strength  to  that  of  any  possible 
combination  of  European  Powers, 
both  in  ships  and  men.  The  great 
wealth  and  patriotism  of  the  people 
ungrudgingly  secure  the  former, 
but  there  appears  to  be  a great 
falling  off  in  the  physique  and 
characteristics  of  the  men,  once 
foremost  amongst  seamen,  that  de- 
mands the  attention  of  all  who  are 
interested  in  their  country’s  welfare. 
Moreover,  disagreeable  rumours  of 
breaches  of  discipline,  desertions, 
and  purchase  of  discharges  are 
on  the  increase,  and,  but  for  a 
lynx-eyed  police,  the  desertions 
would  largely  increase.  This 
unquestionably  shows  that  the 
service  is  not  so  popular  as  its 
well-wishers  could  desire  amongst 
those  who  are  brought  up  to  know 
no  other ; and  from  outside  the 
supply  is  practically  nil . It  is  a 
melancholy  fact  that,  in  answer 
to  a question  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, the  First  Lord  of  the  Admi- 
ralty admitted  that  during  the  year 
only  two  seamen  had  entered  the 
Navy  from  the  merchant  marine. 
Another  fact  is  worse  still — the 
ten  years  men,  as  they  are  termed, 
(viz.)  those  who  are  entitled  to 
their  discharge  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
eight,  seldom  re-enter  unless  they 
have  determined  to  j oin  the  Excellent , 
or  are  petty  officers  and  hope  to 
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obtain  a warrant.  This  drain  of 
the  life-blood  of  the  service  is  a 
serious  evil — one  that  there  are  no 
means  of  compensating ; and  as  the 
wealth  of  the  country  increases  it 
will  become  worse,  for  there  are  so 
many  good  appointments  open  to 
respectable,  well-disciplined  sailors 
on  shore  that  they  are  eagerly 
sought  after.  Amongst  many 
others  I may  mention  the  fire 
brigades  of  our  large  towns,  which 
are  thickly  studded  with  discharged 
seamen  of  the  highest  character. 
The  occupation  suits  their  daring, 
active  temperament,  and  they 
swarm  as  fearlessly  up  their  fire- 
escapes  amongst  falling  rafters  as 
they  did  in  former  days  along 
the  yards  of  a favourite  frigate, 
when  a rival  essayed  to  surpass 
them.  They  do  not  re-enter  the 
Navy,  and  they  do  not  even  pass 
into  the  merchant  service.  That 
this  view  of  the  case  is  correct 
may  be  proved  by  anyone  who 
will  take  the  trouble  to  visit  our 
great  commercial  ports.  You  may 
stand  at  the  shipping  desk  day 
after  day,  and  never  see  a man-of- 
war’s-man  offer  to  sign.  Their 
carriage  is  so  unmistakable  that 
it  is  easily  identified  by  an  ex- 
perienced eye.  With  these  facts 
before  us,  it  is  evident  that  im- 
provements in  the  condition  of 
the  seamen  are  absolutely  necessary 
if  the  Navy  is  ever  to  become  as 
popular  as  it  deserves  to  be  amongst 
the  sea-faring  population.  In  my 
youth  a few  west  country  towns 
and  villages  sent  the  majority,  and 
certainly  the  best  of  seamen  to  the 
service  — sturdy,  strong  - limbed 
giants,  whose  names  we  often  see 
mentioned  in  James’s  Naval  History. 
Where  are  their  descendants  ? 
Either  in  the  coasting  trade  or 
the  colonies,  for  these  men  appear 
to  have  an  insuperable  objection 
to  serving  in  the  general  run  of 
merchant  ships  trading  south — 
speaking  of  them  contemptuously 
as  ‘ south  Spainers.’ 
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Among  the  causes  which,  in  my 
opinion,  greatly  deter  men  from  en- 
tering or  continuing  in  the  Navy  is 
the  miserable 1 scheme  ’ of  dietary,  as 
it  is  called.  I wish  the  framers  of 
it  could  live  for  one  year  on  its 
unsavoury  morsels.  Salt  beef  and 
flour  and  pork  and  peas  are  not 
bad  food  at  sea,  if  there  is  a suffi- 
ciency of  them ; but  it  is  a fact 
that  nine  messes  out  of  ten  con- 
sume the  whole  of  their  allowance 
at  dinner,  thus  leaving  nothing  but 
dry  biscuit  and  weak  tea  or  cocoa 
for  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
twenty-four  hours.  What  a boon 
would  a small  portion  of  butter  or 
other  condiment  be  under  such 
circumstances,  especially  when  the 
biscuit  has  to  be  re-baked  before 
it  is  eaten.  The  tea,  or  supper 
as  it  is  called  on  board  of  a 
man-of-war,  is  always  eaten  at 
half -past  four.  After  this  general 
drill  takes  place,  say,  at  six 
o’clock,  so  that  those  who  have 
the  eight  hours  out  are  exposed  to 
any  severity  of  weather  for  nine 
hours,  and  are  without  food  of  any 
description  for  at  least  fourteen  con- 
secutive hours.  In  harbour,  espe- 
cially in  tropical  countries,  the 
boiled  beef,  often  as  tough  as 
leather,  is  so  unpalatable,  and  the 
supply  of  vegetables  so  meagre 
(generally  for  soup  only),  that  the 
small  allowance  of  salt  meat  is 
looked  on  as  a luxury  after  a few 
days.  On  extraordinary  occasions 
the  captain,  aided  by  a sur- 
geon’s certificate  stating  that 
the  indulgence  is  actually  neces- 
sary, may  order  them  a cup  of 
cocoa.  It  is  needless  to  add  that 
when  a privilege  is  hedged  in  with 
such  formalities,  it  is  rarely  taken 
advantage  of.  I say  it  is  the  first 
duty  of  the  State  to  see  that  its  ser- 
vants have  a good  and  sufficient 
supply  of  plain  wholesome  food, 
not  only  from  a sense  of  justice  due 
to  the  individual,  but  for  its  own 
good. 

Our  first-class  merchant  ships 
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show  a splendid  example  to  the 
Navy  in  this  particular  point  of 
duty  to  one’s  neighbour.  Every 
night  the  watch  have  their  hot 
coffee  and  bread  and  butter  im- 
mediately they  come  on  deck, 
and,  unless  some  pressing  necessity 
intervenes,  half  an  hour  is  allowed 
to  partake  of  them.  This  humane 
treatment  meets  with  its  reward  in 
the  cheerful  and  continuous  work 
of  the  crews  night  and  day. 

In  the  stokehole  grog  is  served 
out  every  watch,  and  I believe  this 
grog  to  be  highly  beneficial  to  the 
over- wrought  systems  of  these  poor 
men,  who  are  frequently  so  much 
exhausted  that  they  could  not  touch 
solid  food  without  the  aid  of  a stimu- 
lant. Bad  living  and  sleeping  in 
an  ill-ventilated  place  age  men 
rapidly.  It  used  to  be  the  custom 
in  all  men-of  war,  and  may  still  be, 
throughout  the  sweltering  summers 
of  Syria,  to  close  the  whole  of  the 
lower  deck  ports  at  dark.  In  some 
of  these  ships  the  crew  were  packed 
as  thick  as  herrings,  and  the  poi- 
soned atmosphere  was  unbearable 
to  anyone  going  suddenly  into  it. 
Does  not  this  fact  account  for  the 
great  number  of  cases  of  phthisis 
which  occur  on  the  station  P Much 
has  been  justly  said  in  favour  of 
the  ship’s  canteen,  but  it  has  its 
shady  side  to  those  who  extend 
.their  sympathies  beyond  the  ship. 
Many  men  spend  there  what  should 
go  to  the  pinched  wife  and  little 
ones  at  home;  but  it  is  too  much 
to  expect  that  hunger,  with  money 
in  hand,  will  always  be  self-sacri- 
ficing. As  I have  before  said,  men 
who  devote  their  lives  to  the  ser- 
vice of  their  country  should  not 
have  to  purchase  the  common  ne- 
cessaries of  life  with  any  portion  of 
their  scanty  pay. 

It  may  not  be  amiss'  to  devote  a 
brief  space  to  the  present  system  of 
training  and  general  qualifications 
of  naval  officers,  who,  I regret  to 
state,  are,  as  a body,  far  behind  the 
age,  not  only  in  accomplishments, 


hut  in  professional  knowledge.  As 
a proof  of  this,  let  anyone  take  up 
the  last  Navy  List,  and  run  his  eye 
over  the  figures  denoting  the  class 
of  certificate  taken  in  the  branches 
of  navigation,  gunnery,  and  sea- 
manship by  the  whole  body  of  sub- 
lieutenants. On  the  first  page  there 
is  not  one  first  in  navigation,  only 
two  in  gunnery,  and  twelve  in  sea- 
manship. The  last-named  has  so 
much  chance  about  it,  and  may  so 
easily  be  learned  by  rote  from 
Boyd’s  excellent  Manual  for 
Cadets,  that  it  cannot  be  consi- 
dered as  a test  of  ability.  On  the 
second  page  there  are  two  in  navi- 
gation five  in  gunnery,  and  four- 
teen in  seamanship ; on  the  third, 
none  in  navigation,  seven  in  gun- 
nery, and  twenty  in  seamanship : 
on  the  fourth,  one  in  navigation, 
three  in  gunnery,  and  thirteen 
in  seamanship.  Out  of  the  first 
one  hundred  and  seventy-seven  not 
one  has  a first  for  navigation  and 
gunnery  combined.  This  shows  em- 
phatically that  the  system  is  not  cal- 
culated to  make  a highly  educated 
navy.  As  I have  before  said,  too 
many  branches  of  study  in  one  par- 
ticular subject  are  attempted,  and 
it  is  evident  they  are  so  distasteful 
to  the  pupils  that  no  reasonable  pro- 
ficiency is  attained  in  any  by  the 
great  mass. 

On  shipboard  the  cadet’s  very 
short  hours  of  study  are  constantly 
interfered  with  by  executive  duties. 
The  following  dialogue  will  serve 
as  a specimen:  The  midshipmen 

are  in  the  study  with  the  Naval  In- 
structor, and  the  youth  in  charge 
of  the  cutter  is  trying  to  work  out 
a difficult  problem,  but  it  is  evident 
his  thoughts  are  elsewhere,  as  he 
has  an  idea  his  boat  will  be  re- 
quired during  the  forenoon.  Enter 
Quartermaster:  ‘Please,  Mr. Walker, 
the  first  cutter  is  called  away,  and 
you  are  to  report  her  to  the  com- 
mander directly  she  is  manned.’ 

‘ This  is  too  bad,’  says  the  Naval 
Instructor;  ‘you  have  only  been 
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three  times  in  school  this  week, 
and  to-day  is  Thursday.  I will 
speak  to  the  commander in  which 
case  the  following  dialogue  gene- 
rally follows  : Naval  Instructor  : 

‘ Cannot  Mr.  Walker  be  spared  this 
morning  ? He  is  very  backward  in 
his  studies,  and  will  soon  have  to 
go  up  for  his  four-yearly  examina- 
tion; if  he  has  not]  more  time, 
the  chances  are  that  he  will  be 
plucked.’  Commander  : ‘ I cannot 
help  it,  Mr.  Johns  ; the  ship  is  short 
of  sub-lieutenants  and  midshipmen, 
and  if  the  Admiralty  won’t  send 
more  I must  work  those  we  have  in 
the  best  way  I can.  A boat  cannot 
leave  the  ship  without  an  officer, 
and  Mr.  Walker  must  go.’  Having 
delivered  this  speech,  he  turns 
away,  and  the  discomfited  Naval 
Instructor  returns  to  his  pupils, 
who  probably,  taking  advantage-  of 
his  absence,  are  amusing  them- 
selves by  cobbing  some  obnoxious 
member,  or  throwing  their  books  at 
each  other’s  heads.  This  is  not  a 
fancy  picture,  nor  an  imaginary  con- 
versation. 

The  training-ship  Britannia  is 
certainly  a mistake.  When  a 
youngster  enters  on  board  he  no 
longer  deems  himself  a schoolboy. 
If  he  be  of  a generous  nature  and 
endowed  with  liberal  means,  he 
soon  begins  to  enjoy  power.  The 
old  sailors  and  marines  respect 
him,  as  they  probably  did  his  father 
before  him,  and  plenty  of  small 
tradesmen  are  ready  to  £ kotow  ’ to 
the  future  officer.  Like  the  gene- 
rality of  British  youths,  when  he 
once  commences  to  shake  off  the 
restraints  of  school,  out-of-door 
exercise  holds  out  greater  induce- 
ments to  his  active  nature  than  any 
value  of  x.  It  further  appears  to 
me  that  a want  of  judgment  is 
shown  in  not  cultivating  any  par- 
ticular branch  of  useful  knowledge 
for  which  a youth  may  have  a 
predilection.  How  many  sub- 
lieutenants are  there  who  after  a 
few  years  are  able  to  work  out 


the  theoretical  part  of  nautical 
astronomy  ? yet  most  valuable  time 
was  wasted  on  this  subject,  time 
which,  employed  on  other  profes- 
sional learning,  might  have  borne 
good  fruit.  I should,  therefore, 
confine  the  theoretical  part  of  navi- 
gation to  the  most  simple  rules, 
feeling  assured  that  with  their 
aid  the  highest  perfection  might 
be  attained  in  the  practical  con- 
ducting of  a ship.  Except  in  the 
higher  branches  of  surveying  there 
is  no  necessity  for  a naval  officer  to 
be  a specialist : he  sees  life  under 
such  varied  phases  that  his  know- 
ledge should  be  comprehensive.  The 
miserable  deficiency  of  naval  officers 
in  foreign  languages  is  painful  to 
witness,  and  absurd  mistakes  often 
occur  in  consequence.  A short 
time  since  a French  line-of-battle 
ship,  during  a dense  fog,  ran  on 
shore  at  night  in  a most  perilous 
position  outside  an  English  colonial 
port.  A boat  was  sent  up  to  the 
town,  distant  about  fifteen  miles,  to 
communicate  the  intelligence  to  the 
senior  English  naval  officer,  and 
request  immediate  assistance.  The 
boat  came  alongside  the  flagship  at 
two  o’clock  in  the  morning.  The 
French  lieutenant  could  not  speak 
English,  nor  the  officer  of  the  watch 
French.  Although  the  former  ges- 
ticulated vehemently  he  failed  to 
make  himself  understood  by  the 
imperturbable  Englishman,  who 
was  under  the  impression  that  a 
foreign  man-of-war  had  anchored 
below,  and  her  commander  wished 
to  make  the  circumstance  known 
to  the  English  admiral.  He  there- 
fore contented  himself  with  coolly 
replying,  ‘We,  we,  come  to-morrow,’ 
until,  weary  of  the  other’s  impor- 
tunity, he  called  some  one  to  inter- 
pret. 

In  languages  especially,  the  Ger- 
man officers  are  far  in  advance  of 
our  own.  One  cannot  help  admir- 
ing the  freedom  with  which  they 
express  themselves  in  English,  and, 
indeed,  in  other  languages.  . Such 
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knowledge  gives  them  great 
influence  in  foreign  ports,  where 
naval  officers  virtually  represent 
their  respective  countries.  From 
men  in  certain  positions  the  world 
does  not  require  a large  amount  of 
solid  qualifications.  To  speak  a 
foreign  language  with  reasonable 
fluency  carries  more  weight  with 
the  majority  of  the  world  than  any 
amount  of  mathematics ; the  one 
is  frequently  required,  while  only 
in  rare  instances  can  the  other  be 
brought  to  bear.  The  naval  officer 
is  so  situated  that  society  makes 
great  allowance  for  his  short- 
comings. This  is  a misfortune,  as 
it  takes  from  him  that  stimulus  for 
exertion  without  which  few  men 
attain  much  or  varied  knowledge. 
After  having  passed  the  only  ex- 
amination which  his  profession 
demands,  but  little  progress,  if  any, 
is  made  by  the  mass  in  other  sub- 
jects. The  writer  has  heard  an 
officer  in  the  senior  ranks  of  the 
service  thank  God  he  did  not  know 
what  the  curve  of  stability  meant, 
and  another  equally  grateful  that 
he  had  never  twisted  his  mouth  to 
learn  the  d d French  lingo. 

There  cannot  be  a doubt  that  the 
scheme  of  retirement  inaugurated 
by  Mr.  Childers,  and  carried  to  an 
extreme  by  Mr.  Goschen,  has  in- 
flicted a permanent  injury  on  the 
J Navy  by  thoroughly  unsettling  the 
minds  of  its  members.  Officers 
whose  services  cannot  be  replaced 
were  unceremoniously  placed  on 
the  retired  list  when  in  the  prime  of 
their  age  and  usefulness.  To  show 
how  keenly  many  must  have  felt 
the  hardship  of  being  compelled  to 
abandon  their  legitimate  profession, 
I may  state  that  an  officer  who  had 
commanded  a squadron,  and  was 
universally  admitted  to  be  one  of 
the  best  sailors  in  the  service,  has 
subsequently  been  seen  in  command 
of  a small  merchantman*  after  having 
first  served  as  mate.  In  all  cases 
the  Admiralty  should  have  the 
power  to  overrule  the  question  of 


age  if  the  officer  possessed  the 
physical  strength  necessary  for  his 
duties.  Some  men  gather  age 
quickly,  while  others  seem  to  defy 
its  ravages  even  when  far  advanced 
in  the  autumn  of  life ; and,  when 
such  is  the  case,  to  be  allowed  to 
remain  on  the  active  list  is  an 
advantage  to  the  country  as  well 
as  to  the  individual.  Others  of 
superior  culture  saw  they  could  do 
better  elsewhere,  and  eagerly  took 
advantage  of  the  scheme.  It  is 
stated  in  the  clubs  that  all  the 
commanders  on  the  list,  except  ten, 
applied  to  go.  Such  an  example 
must  prove  baneful  to  the  rising 
generation,  because  they  do  not 
identify  themselves  thoroughly  with 
the  service  they  have  entered,  and, 
consequently,  merely  regard  their 
connection  with  it  as  a matter  of 
convenience. 

Circular  after  circular  holds  out 
additional  incentives  for  the  active 
to  retire  from  the  service,  but  I 
regret  to  see  that  little  is  being 
done  to  keep  the  bone  and  sinew  in 
it.  How  much  per  annum  would 
it  take  to  feed  the  seamen  and 
loyal  marines  a little  better  ? Often 
have  I been  ashamed  to  see  a whole 
mess  of  the  latter  on  the  quarter- 
deck standing  at  attention,  while 
the  caterer  respectfully  held  out 
for  the  examining  officer’s  inspec- 
tion a shrunken  piece  of  salt  beef 
which  had  probably  lost  one-half 
of  its  original  weight.  I say  that 
I have  been  ashamed  to  witness 
this  transaction,  and,  when  I de- 
scended to  my  own  dinner,  wondered 
how  such  splendid  specimens  of 
men  could  live  on  such  a diet. 
But  for  the  system  of  savings 
their  condition  would  be  worse 
still.  This  arrangement  also,  how- 
ever, is  not  without  its  disadvan- 
tages, from  the  fact  that  one  or 
two  leading  men  are  often  enabled 
to  exercise  a species  of  tyranny 
over  their  weaker  messmates  by 
not  allowing  certain  necessary 
articles  of  food  to  be  taken  up  at 
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sea,  in  order  to  have  a good  spread 
in  port ; for  Jack,  like  his  superiors, 
is  anxious  to  make  the  greatest 
possible  show  to  his  friends  on  the 
least  possible  means.  It  is  some- 
times amusing  to  note  the  wrangling 
between  him  and  his  natural  enemy, 
the  ship’s  steward.  Every  ounce 
of  biscuit  has  to  be  rigidly  accounted 
for,  but  he  keeps  a set  of  books  after 
his  own  fashion,  which  cannot  be 
easily  disproved.  The  days  of  the 
old  purser’s  steward’s  reckoning, 
however,  are  gone ; which  was  some- 
what as  follows : ‘ Six  and  six  is 
twelve,  and  three  is  eighteen,  and 
four  is  twenty-four.  If  you  don’t 
like  that,  go  on  the  quarterdeck ! ’ 

To  take  leave  of  this  part  of 
my  subject.  I have  no  hesitation  in 
asserting  that  the  Navy  will  never 
be  as  popular  as  it  deserves  to  be, 
and  as  the  country  expects  it  to  be, 
until  the  dietary  of  the  seamen  and 
marines  be  improved. 

The  pension  for  old  age,  on  which 
so  much  stress  is  laid,  fails  to  have 
the  slightest  attraction  for  the 
seaman;  and  no  one  need  affect 
surprise  at  this  indifference  to  a 
benefit  which  only  looms  in  the 
very  distant  future.  None,  save 
the  educated  and  thoughtful,  take 
care  for  the  morrow.  Is  not  this 
daily  brought  before  our  eyes  by 
the  actions  of  the  well-paid  artisans? 
While  their  masters  are  content 
if  they  can  secure  a few  days’  re- 
laxation from  business  once  a year, 
the.  others  never  miss  an  oppor- 
tunity to  take  a holiday,  even  if 
the  necessary  funds  for  its  enjoy- 
ment have  to  be  drawn  from  the 
future.  Sailors  are  proverbially 
careless  on  all  points  of  economy, 
although  the  days  when  they  fried 
watches  and  ate  banknotes  are  gone. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  speak 
disparagingly  of  the  Royal  Naval 
Reserve ; but  too  much  dependence 
is  evidently  placed  on  men  whom 
the  regular  naval  officer  scarcely 
takes  into  consideration  when  he 
calculates  the  strength  of  the  Navy, 
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and  with  good  reason  too.  The 
majority  of  these  men  are  in  the 
most  distant  parts  of  the  world,  so 
that  several  months  must  elapse  be- 
fore their  services  could  be  secured. 
Wars  are  now  conducted  on  such  a 
vast  scale  and  with  such  rapidity 
that  one  or  the  other  of  the  bellige- 
rents is  likely  to  be  exhausted  in  a few 
weeks.  What  England,  therefore, 
requires  is  a large  body  of  seamen 
whose  services  can  be  called  into 
request  at  any  moment,  as  a war 
might  be  finished  before  a ship  could 
reach  England  from  India,  Australia, 
or  the  West  Coast  of  America. 
This  serious  drawback  on  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  Naval  Reserve  is  well 
worthy  the  attention  of  our  legis- 
lators. When  war  shall  be  declared 
it  will  be  too  late  to  legislate.  Men 
seldom  do  that  well  which  neces- 
sity forces  suddenly  on  them,  and 
untrained  sailors  would  be  as  useless 
as  Gambetta’s  ‘men  with  muskets.’ 
Any  auxiliary  force  to  be  useful 
must  act  in  concert  with  regularly 
trained  men.  Not  all  the  volunteers 
of  the  country,  or  the  whole  body 
of  her  merchant  seamen,  could  be  of 
the  slightest  use  if  the  regular  forces 
were  destroyed.  Resistance  under 
such  circumstances  can  only  bring 
unavailing  bloodshed  and  ultimately 
harder  terms  for  the  vanquished. 
Had  the  French  made  peace  after 
the  capture  of  Sedan  and  the  fall  of 
Napoleon,  it  is  certain  that  the 
terms  of  the  victor  would  not  have 
been  so  exacting  as  they  subse- 
quently were.  England  should 
study  this  question  well,  and  re- 
member that  so  long  as  her  Navy 
is  master  of  the  seas  no  combina- 
tion of  European  Powers  will  dare 
to  attack  her  outposts,  however  re- 
mote they  may  be.  Otherwise,  she 
can  only  exist  by  sufferance. 

The  question  as  to  the  particular 
type  of  ship  most  suitable  for  spe- 
cial services  is  an  important  one. 
On  some  points  we  are  unquestion- 
ably deficient.  Take,  for  example, 
the  single  one  of  light  cruisers  for 
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the  protection  of  our  widely  ex- 
tended commerce.  While  several 
commercial  lines  have  steamships 
which  average  thirteen  knots  an 
hour  throughout  the  year  in  cross- 
ing and  re-crossing  the  Atlantic,  it 
is  not  too  bold  an  assertion  to  add 
that  there  is  not  a man-of-war  in  the 
English  Navy  which  could  be  relied 
on  to  cross  at  any  average  rate  in 
winter,  unless  the  Himalaya , a ship 
purchased  from  the  merchant  ser- 
vice during  the  Crimean  war,  might 
effect  it.  The  cry  is  often  raised, 

‘ Ah,  load  these  vessels  down  with 
the  provisions,  stores,  coals,  and 
guns  of  a fighting  ship,  and  see 
what  they  would  do  under  such 
circumstances.’  In  answer  to  this 
I may  say  that  I have  now  the 
synopsis  of  the  weight  carried  by 
each  ship  of  the  swiftest  of  these 
lines,  viz.  cargo  2,300  tons  of  dead 
weight,  coals  930  to  1,000  tons,  ac- 
cording to  quality,  water  70  tons, 
stores  and  provisions  56  tons,  with 
accommodation  for  180  saloon  and 
1,000  steerage  passengers.  These 
magnificent  specimens  of  naval 
architecture  were  designed  and 
constructed  by  Messrs.  Harland 
and  Wolff  of  Belfast,  and  un- 
questionably are,  as  a whole,  the 
finest  steamships  afloat ; under 
sail  alone  they  have  been  known 
to  run  ten  knots  an  hour,  but 
of  course  they  were  not  built 
for  sailing.  As  seaboats  they  are 
perfect,  rising  to  the  swell  like 
great  yachts,  and  often  make  good 
headway  when  other  ships  are 
hove  to.  After  running  for  four 
years,  none  of  them  exhibit  the 
slightest  symptoms  of  weakness, 
and  scarcely  a butt  requires  to  be 
caulked  when  they  are  examined 
in  the  graving  docks.  With  a 
few  modifications  to  suit  the 
peculiarities  of  a man-of-war,  what 
a splendid  model  have  we  here  for 
vessels  for  home  cruising,  and  the 
work  which  in  former  days  was 
done  by  frigates,  those  eyes  of 
the  fleet,  as  Nelson  called  them. 


Vessels  which  are  intended  to 
protect  commerce  from  the  de- 
vastation caused  by  privateers  are 
not  required  to  be  heavily  armed. 
It  is  not  the  heavy-armed  ship  which 
can  make  captures,  but  the  light, 
swift,  perhaps  improvised  cruiser ; 
and  to  meet  this  contingency  we 
possess  ships  of  the  Vestal  class  and 
a host  of  gunboats  which  would 
unquestionably  be  formidable  in 
smooth  water  with  a choice  of 
distance,  but  in  a seaway  a ship 
on  Harland’ s model  would  fight 
her  guns  when  the  former  would 
not  dare  to  cast  them  loose.  Of 
what  service  is  the  most  formidable 
artillery  if  it  cannot  be  used  effec- 
tually? It  is  a painful  exhibition 
to  see  one  shot  going  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  clouds,  and  another  into 
the  crest  of  the  first  wave  along- 
side, yet  how  often  have  we  seen  it. 
Many  of  these  failures  might  be 
avoided  if  the  man  of  science 
would  work  more  in  harmony  with 
the  practical  men  who  have  to  sail 
their  vessels.  Can  anyone  imagine 
that  an  undoubted  genius,  such  as 
the  ex- chief  Constructor  must  be, 
would  have  made  such  ridiculous 
failures  in  his  ships  if  he  had  been 
well-advised  by  officers  who  knew  the 
whole  of  the  practical  part  of  their 
profession  and  a reasonable  amount 
of  the  theoretical?  Would  the 
Bittern  and  others  now  be  rotting 
at  their  anchors  in  Bermuda  and 
elsewhere?  Would  the  Devastation, 
after  being  the  subject  of  a com- 
mittee, be  still  deemed  a doubtful 
success  for  home  defence  ? The 
boast  that  she  would  be  able  to 
cross  the  Atlantic,  levy  contribu- 
tions from  American  towns,  and 
return  unscathed  with  her  plunder, 
has  sunk  into  oblivion  with  many 
other  fables.  That  ships  of  this 
class  will  be  most  useful  in  aid  of 
harbour  defences  cannot  be  gain- 
said, but  as  ocean  cruisers  never : 
they  could  not  weather  out  a heavy 
Atlantic  gale.  The  false  freeboard 
under  such  circumstances  would 
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prove  an  element  of  danger  in 
lien  of  safety.  In  heavy-armoured 
ships,  freeboard  should  be  securely 
sealed  under  the  deck,  not  depen- 
dent upon  a bulwark  which,  when 
overleaped  by  a high  sea,  perilously 
increases  the  danger  it  was  intended 
to  counteract.  However,  there  is 
no  need  to  construct  Devastations 
for  harbour  defence  ; a much  more 
economical  type  of  ship  would  do 
the  work  more  effectually.  The 
lower  the  freeboard  the  better ; 
neither  is  enormous  power  required 
to  manoeuvre  what  should  only  be 
looked  on  as  a floating  battery. 
The  unfortunate  Captain  foundered 
from  the  vain  idea  of  a man  who  did 
not  know  a single  iota  of  mathe- 
matics, and  who  endeavoured  to  link 
the  possible  to  the  impossible,  by 
building  a ship  which  at  the  same 
time  should  prove  an  efficient 
cruiser  and  a floating  battery  of 
unrivalled  power.  The  experiment 
cost  England  the  lives  of  six 
hundred  gallant  men,  and  sowed  a 
feeling  of  distrust  amongst  seamen 
which  this  generation  will  not  see 
eradicated. 

There  is  no  lack  of  strength  in 
large  ships  when  the  navies  of  other 
maritime  Powers  are  counted  up, 
and  even  ship  for  ship  ours  are 
superior ; but  of  light  effective 
cruisers,  ready  to  be  slipped  like 
hounds  from  a leash  on  the  enemy’s 
commerce,  or  to  protect  our  own 
at  the  first  outburst  of  war,  we 
have  positively  none.  When  the 
Captain  foundered,  the  fastest  ship 
in  the  Navy,  the  Inconstant , was 
sent  home  with  despatches,  with 
orders  to  use  every  exertion  to  make 
a good  passage.  A strong  south- 
west wind  favoured  her,  and  she 
made  what  was  considered  to  be  the 
extraordinary  average  of  thirteen 
knots  per  hour  throughout.  There 
are  several  merchant  steamers  in 
the  American  trade  in  the  White 
Star  line,  which  would,  under 
similar  circumstances,  have  ave- 
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raged  from  fifteen  to  sixteen  knots. 
Many  of  the  German  and  Erench 
ships  in  the  same  trade  average 
fourteen  knots  under  favourable 
circumstances.  The  former,  with 
slight  alterations,  might  be  con- 
verted into  formidable  cruisers,  as 
their  speed  would  enable  them  to 
escape  from  any  ship  in  the  English 
Navy.  It  is  therefore  evident  that 
we  cannot  afford  to  wait  for  light 
cruisers.  Iron  ships,  with  care, 
are  practically  indestructible,  and 
when  built  could  easily  have  their 
engines  renewed  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  modern  improve- 
ments. There  appears,  however, 
to  be  a lull  in  the  improvements 
and  economy  of  modern  marine 
engines  since  those  on  the  com- 
pound principle  have  been  brought 
to  such  a high  state  of  perfection, 
so  that  many  years  might  probably 
elapse  before  any  radical  change 
would  be  required.  Admitting 
that  new  principles  , were  dis- 
covered ; what  would  be  the  requi- 
site outlay  for  improved  engines 
in  comparison  with  the  enormous 
interests  at  stake — national  wealth, 
prestige,  and  a possible  descent 
from  the  position  of  the  first  com- 
mercial power  of  the  world  F These 
ships  would  not  require  armour- 
plating, or  more  than  two  pivot  guns, 
the  heavier  the  better,  as  they  could 
be  used  effectually  when  an  ironclad 
would  not  dare  to  open  her  main 
deck-ports.  They  should  be  barque- 
rigged,  with  iron  polacca  masts, 
thus  avoiding  the  enormous  top 
hamper  which  encumbers  the 
whole  of  our  ships  in  the  shape 
of  tops,  royal  yards,  studding  sail 
booms,  &c.  Such  a ship  in  bad 
weather  would  be  a formidable 
antagonist  to  any  ship  afloat,  and 
her  speed  would,  in  an  emergency, 
place  her  almost  beyond  the  chance 
of  capture. 

The  old  line-of-battle  ship  is  a 
thing  of  the  past,  fit  only  to  be 
used  as  a floating  hospital  or  a 
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receiving  hulk,  and  England  pos- 
sesses enough  for  these  purposes  to 
last  this  generation  and  the  next. 

The  place  of  the  line-of-battle 
ship  is  filled  by  the  armour-plated 
frigate.  A few  of  these  are  razeed 
two-deckers,  ships  which  sometimes 
roll  through  an  arc  of  seventy 
degrees,  and  in  a seaway  are  per- 
fectly useless.  They  would,  how- 
ever, in  smooth  water,  prove  for- 
midable opponents,  and  for  harbour 
defence  make  most  efficient  bat- 
teries. The  great  danger  to  be 
apprehended  from  these  ships  in 
an  action  would  be  the  opening  up 
of  the  hull  by  the  concussion  or 
penetration  of  shot.  Watertight 
bulkheads  cannot  be  effectually 
applied  to  wooden  ships,  nor  have 
they  the  double  bottom. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written 
in  favour  of  the  Iron  Duke  class 
of  double-banked  iron-plated  box- 
frigate  ; and  the  recent  sinking  of 
the  Vanguard  would  certainly 
appear  to  favour  their  offensive 
qualities.  On  investigating  the 
circumstances  attending  that  dis- 
astrous collision,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  even  a heavy  merchant  steamer 
would  ram  any  of  the  class  most 
effectually.  As  was  shown  in  evi- 
dence before  the  Royal  Commission, 
a ship  to  resist  ramming  must  have 
bulkheads  made  as  secure  as  the 
outer  skin  of  the  ship,  and  cer- 
tainly have  a fore  and  aft  division 
in  each  compartment,  to  prevent 
the  momentum  of  the  water  from 
becoming  dangerous  in  a seaway. 
It  is  too  much  the  custom  in  all 
ships  to  leave  the  bulkhead  so 
low  that  a heavy  scud  will  gene- 
rally cause  the  water  to  overflow 
the  combings  of  the  hatchway,  the 
momentum  being  so  great  as  to 
easily  knock  the  hatches  or  any 
temporary  fittings  out  of  place.  The 
late  disaster  has  shown  that  such  an 
accident  will  be  always  probable  in 
war,  and  quite  possible  in  peace. 
No  ship  can  be  at  all  considered 
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efficient  on  the  ram  system  if  her 
compartments  are  made  so  large 
that  the  filling  of  one  will  com- 
promise the  safety  of  the  ship. 
Many  naval  officers  appear  to  be 
totally  ignorant  of  the  enormous 
force  which  may  be  centred  in  a 
small  ship.  A few  years  since, 
when  the  Channel  Fleet  was  cruis- 
ing off  Bantry  Bay  in  a fog,  a large 
steamer  was  seen  bearing  directly 
down  on  the  beam  of  the  flag-ship. 
A timely  signal  gun  warned  her  of 
the  proximity  of  danger,  and  she 
cleared  the  stern  by  her  own 
breadth.  The  incident  gave  rise  to 
much  discussion  on  the  power  of  a 
blow  from  such  a vessel  against  the 
massive,  sides  of  an  ironclad,  and 
the  general  opinion  appeared  to  be 
that  the  bows  of  the  former  would 
be  entirely  crushed  in,  while  but 
little  injury  would  be  sustained  by 
their  own  ship.  That  this  opinion 
was  fallacious  cannot  be  for  a 
moment  doubted,  and  it  is  quite 
possible  that  a breach  not  inferior 
to  that  made  in  the  Vanguard 
would  have  been  the  result. 

The  sinking  of  that  vessel  ought 
to  call  attention  to  the  necessity  of 
fendering  all  war  ships,  according 
to  the  plan  mentioned  in  the  first 
part  of  this  article  (which  was 
penned  long  before  the  collision  oc- 
curred between  the  Iron  Duke  and 
the  Vanguard) . It  ought  further 
to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  too 
much  dependence  must  not  be 
placed  on  a small  number  of  power- 
ful ships,  since  the  largest  may 
succumb  under  the  blow  of  an 
insignificant  but  skilfully  handled 
antagonist.  Foreign  maritime  na- 
tions who  are  inimical  to  the  in- 
terests of  this  country  will  study 
this  problem  deeply,  for  it  is  be- 
yond doubt  that  small  rams  will 
play  the  part  in  the  future  that  fire- 
ships did  in  the  days  of  our  fathers  ; 
but  more  effectually,  for  the  one  was 
wholly  dependent  for  its  efficacy  on 
the  effects  of  wind  and  tide,  while 
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the  other,  steered  by  a cool  auda- 
cious hand  and  steady  eye,  will  go 
straight  for  its  mark.  There  will 
be  no  difficulty  to  obtain  volunteers 
for  such  a service  ; the  majority  of 
aspiring  men  would  undertake  it. 

There  appears  to  me  to  be  a 
grave  error  in  the  construction  of 
Mr.  Reed’s  double-banked  iron-cased 
frigates,  which  has  been  severely 
commented  on  by  various  authori- 
ties ; viz.  the  placing  of  the  bat- 
teries immediately  over  each  other, 
thus  rendering  both  liable  to  be  dis- 
organised, if  not  disabled,  by  the 
bursting  of  a shell  in  the  lower. 
As  the  ports  are  fitted  like  those  of 
an  ordinary  frigate,  there  is  a great 
chance  that  a chance  missile  may 
enter  and  explode  against  the 
opposite  side  in  lieu  of  passing  out- 
board. Under  any  circumstances 
the  moral  effect  of  such  a cata- 
strophe would  be  very  disastrous. 
When  men  are  fighting  in  a cooped- 
up  space,  great  confidence  in  their 
situation  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
success : if  that  be  once  shaken 
the  result  will  certainly  be  de- 
moralising. 

I have  already  stated  that  we 
possess  a host  of  gunboats  of  vari- 
ous models.  It  is  hardly  worth 
while,  in  this  short  article,  to  criti- 
cise their  models,  or  how  they  are  put 
together.  At  the  same  time  all  pro- 
fessional men  must  agree  with  me 
that  single-riveted  plates  are  scarcely 
adapted  to  resist  the  torsion  occa- 
sioned by  a gale  of  wind  or  the  con- 
cussion of  heavy  artillery.  The 
writer,  under  the  regime  of  Mr.  Chil- 
ders,examined  several  in  Portsmouth 
dockyard,  which  were  building  on 
this  principle.  In  the  rage  to  bols- 
ter up  a false  economy,  engineers 
and  shipwrights  forgot  for  a season 
the  ordinary  rules  of  their  pro- 
fession, and  foisted  ships  on  the 
country  which  have  turned  out  to 
be  worse  than  useless,  entailing 
a large  annual  charge  to  keep 
them  in  order,  although  many  could 


never  be  used  even  in  ordinary 
maritime  service.  The  yacht  of  his 
Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales 
will  long  be  remembered  as  the 
typical  representative  of  this  par- 
simonious folly.  The  nation  awoke 
when  too  late  to  redeem  much  of 
the  injury  which  vain  theorists  had 
forced  upon  her.  An  ordinary 
merchant  steamer  would  have  sunk 
the  Captain  ; it  would  perhaps  not 
take  much  to  sink  the  Devastation , 
or  any  of  the  race  of  monstrosities 
to  which  she  belongs.  One  of  Mr. 
Reed’s  rams  has  been  sunk  by 
an  old  cattle-boat,  and  no  one 
can  doubt  that  any  ordinary  mer- 
chant steamer  has  power  enough 
to  sink  the  majority  of  the  ships 
he  constructed.  This  is  a serious 
consideration  for  a nation  whose 
existence  as  a great  power  depends 
on  the  invincibility  of  her  fleet; 
but  nothing  short  of  a national 
disaster  will  arouse  the  country 
to  the  true  state  of  its  affairs. 
What  other  maritime  people  would 
have  elected  a 1 City  ’ gentleman  of 
Hebrew  descent,  who  had  scarcely 
seen  a ship  of  war,  to  rule  its 
naval  armaments  ? Every  word 
he  uttered  breathed  of  money  in 
lieu  of  national  honour  ; and,  after 
out-Heroding  the  work  commenced 
by  his  predecessor  in  inducing  the 
able  and  thoughtful  officers  of  the 
service  to  retire,  he  has  left  the 
task  of  reconstruction  to  his  suc- 
cessor— and  a serious  task  it  is  for 
the  ablest. 

I think  it  but  justice  to  Mr. 
Reed  to  add  that  he  is  doubtless  a 
great  engineer ; and,  had  he  had 
an  officer  at  the  head  of  his  depart- 
ment who  could  have  taken  advan- 
tage of  his  mechanical  genius,  great 
results  would  have  been  obtained. 
It  was  his  misfortune  that  it  was 
otherwise.  The  common  courtesies 
customary  among  gentlemen  were 
withheld  from  experienced  naval 
officers  who  presumed  to  differ  in 
opinion  from  those  who  governed 
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the  department.  Reports  on  ships 
which  were  not  favourable  were 
rudely  sent  back  to  be  reconsidered, 
or  perverted.  Such  policy  is  at  all 
times  deeply  injurious  to  all  con- 
cerned. It  has  been  well  said,  by 
one  of  the  most  eminent  marine 
engineers  of  the  age,  in  reference 
to  his  own  ships,  that  he  still  looked 
on  his  profession  as  an  experimen- 
tal one — it  being  impossible  that  he 
could  foresee  and  guard  against  all 
the  exigencies  to  which  such  levia- 
thans might  be  exposed.  This  is 
the  opinion  of  a modest  man  who 
is  anxious  to  gather  every  possible 
information  on  a subject  in  which 
he  is  so  well  versed.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  officer  who  had  but  a 
crude  knowledge  of  the  grand  ele- 
ments of  the  science  he  represented 
endeavoured  to  take  independent 
thinking  by  the  throat  and  strangle 
it.  For  a time  he  succeeded ; but 
truth  will  ultimately  prevail,  and 
experience,  if  we  will  not  be  taught 
otherwise,  never  fails  to  give  us  its 
costly  and  sometimes  humiliating 
lessons. 

There  cannot  be  any  doubt  as 
to  the  efficacy  of  the  turret  system 
if  the  carrying  of  heavy  guns  be 
the  grand  desideratum  of  modern 
warfare  ; but  to  make  them  truly 
formidable  they  must  neither  be 
placed  on  a monstrosity,  or  a ship 
of  paper.  Up  to  the  present  time 
one  or  the  other  has  been  chosen. 
One  already  lies  a thousand  fathoms 
deep  in  the  ocean,  and  the  standing 
motto  for  the  others  should  be, 
‘ Watch  there  ! Watch  ! ’ Another 
such  accident  as  the  foundering  of 
the  Captain , and  men  will  grow  sus- 
picious of  every  new  design  of  ship 
however  great  its  peculiar  merits 
may  be.  If  turret  ships  are  to  be  the 
type  of  the  future  navy,  let  them  be 
constructed  with  a freeboard  suf- 
ficiently high  to  prevent  a cattle- 
boat  from  sinking  them  at  her  con- 
venience. Gunnery  is  not  an  exact 
science  when  practised  in  a seaway, 


as  the  majority  of  naval  officers 
will  acknowledge,  and  a desperate 
man  in  a strong  swift  merchant 
steamer  will  at  any  time  prove  to  be 
no  contemptible  enemy.  During 
the  present  year  several  Atlantic 
steamers,  probably  ten  or  more, 
have  struck  floating  field-ice  or 
bergs— and  ice  is  not  much  inferior 
in  hardness  to  granite — yet,  singular 
to  relate,  only  one  has  foundered, 
although  many  were  going  at  a 
high  rate  of  speed.  This  speaks 
well  for  the  careful  manner  in 
which  their  watertight  bulkheads 
were  constructed,  and  clearly  points 
out  that  these  important  fittings 
should  command  more  attention 
than  they  have  hitherto  been 
honoured  with. 

In  men- of- war  no  watertight 
door  should  be  placed  below  the 
water-line ; even  access  to  the 
screw  shaft  bearings  should  be  by 
means  of  a bent  tube  running 
from  the  engine-room  to  the  alley- 
way,  with  the  apex  above  water, 
and  a tight  door  in  it.  However 
elaborately  a watertight  door  may 
be  at  first  constructed,  it  will 
always  become  more  or  less 
warped  by  the  straining  of  the 
ship,  even  if  most  carefully  attended 
to.  Amidst  the  confusion  which 
will  naturally  attend  a collision, 
men  are  too  apt  to  think  more  of 
their  own  personal  safety  than  they 
will  of  closing  a compartment ; 
or,  the  shock  may  have  jammed 
the  edges  in  the  slide  so  that  no 
power  could  move  it ; and  lastly, 
downright  carelessness  may,  for 
want  of  a strict  supervision,  allow 
them  to  be  rusted  in  their  grooves. 
In  no  ship,  and  in  a man-of-war 
especially,  should  anything  be  left 
to  do  in  an  emergency  which 
careful  thought  will  provide  for 
beforehand  : such  neglect  invariably 
leads  to  disaster.  Again,  with 
respect  to  watertight  bulkheads, 
the  general  plan  is  to  bring  them 
no  higher  than  the  level  of  the 
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main  deck,  so  that  in  a seaway 
the  water  would  surely  be  jerked 
over  the  combings  into  the  next 
compartment  and  overflow  the 
adjacent  deck.  To  prevent  this, 
the  bulkhead  should  be  carried 
right  up  to  the  next  deck,  when 
with  the  aid  of  a fore  and  aft 
division  the  water  might  be  kept 
in  hand.  If,  as  it  is  alleged,  ships 
of  the  Vanguard  class  have  their 
bulkheads  riveted  to  single-angle 
irons  only,  their  constructor  has 
committed  a grave  error,  one  into 
which  no  man  of  intelligence  should 
have  fallen ; but  during  the  ‘ reign  of 
terror  ’ — the  time  when  every  practi- 
cal man  was  silenced — it  was  useless 
to  point  out  such  a dangerous  defect. 

Torpedos  appear  to  be  occupying 


a great  deal  of  the  attention  of 
naval  officers : as  weapons  of  de- 
fence they  are  unquestionably  most 
formidable,  as  the  records  of  the 
great  American  civil  war  can 
testify ; but  as  a locomotive  engine 
of  assault  they  must  always  be 
erratic  in  their  movements  and  un- 
certain in  their  effects,  in  this  some- 
what resembling  the  fireships  of 
the  last  century. 

We  will  conclude. for  the  present 
with  this  remark: — England  has 
still  breathing-time,  but  no  one  can 
tell  how  short  it  may  be ; and  the 
attention  of  every  rational  English- 
man, whether  he  be  patriotic  or 
selfish  in  character,  ought  to  direct 
itself  seriously  to  the  Condition  of 
our  Navy. 


I 
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THE  CAPITALIST  IN  SOCIETY.1 
By  Francis  William  Newman. 


HOSE  who  call  themselves 
co-operators  in  general  dis- 
suade strikes  against  masters,  and 
with  more  or  less  of  rightfnlness 
endeavour  to  establish  for  them- 
selves a separate  position  from  that 
of  the  existing  Trades’  Unions. 
Whenever  they  are  engaged  in 
working  together  in  an  undertak- 
ing of  which  all  the  capital  has 
been  furnished  by  the  workers 
themselves,  they  are  the  capitalists ; 
then  they  have  a right  to  all  the 
profits,  and  no  one  will  cavil  against 
any  division  which  it  pleases  them 
all  to  make.  If  they  could  succeed 
in  business  by  paying  equally  to 
the  skilled  and  the  unskilled,  to 
the  idle  and  the  industrious,  we 
might  wonder,  but  we  should  not 
think  it  our  part  to  dictate  how 
they  should  distribute  their  own 
gains.  So  too,  if  they  choose  to 
distribute  any  portion  of  profits  as 
a bonus  to  workmen  who  have  con- 
tributed no  capital,  and  they  find 
this  to  pay  them,  then  again, 
whether  the  number  of  capitalists 
be  many  or  few,  it  is  only  their 
own  concern.  It  is  this  last 
system  of  which  Mr.  Gr.  J.  Holy- 
oake  has  long  been  an  enthusiastic 
advocate ; and  so  long  as  the 
workers  who  contribute  no  capital 


make  no  claim  to  control  the 
management  of  the  concern,  the 
position  is  open  to  no  primd  facie 
objection.  This  also  is  probably 
the  compromise,  on  which  the 
real  friends  of  the  artisans  and 
miners  look  with  the  greatest 
hope.  By  conceding  to  the  hand- 
workers, besides  a fixed  payment 
called  wages,  an  extra  payment 
contingent  upon  the  prosperity  of 
the  business,  it  gives  to  them  a 
direct  interest  in  extraordinary 
industry,  and  promotes  among 
them  a corporate  spirit  which 
frowns  upon  indolence  and  dis- 
honest evasion  of  work.  The 
tendency  therefore  is  to  reimburse 
the  capitalist  for  his  sacrifice,  and 
to  give  to  the  public  good  and 
sound  articles.  If  such  a system 
can  be  made  prevalent,  it  will  be 
far  better  than  that  which  has 
grown  up  in  the  past;  in  which 
piece-work  was  the  only  task  that 
remunerated  the  workman  in  direct 
proportion  to  his  industry.  The 
Trades’  Unionists,  with  their  usual 
infelicity,  are  generally  hostile  to 
piece-work,  and  inveigh  against  it 
as  taking  the  utmost  out  of  the 
workman. 

Mr.  Holyoake  energetically  sums 
up,  as  follows,  the  advantages  of 


1 History  of  Co-operation  in  England , its  Literature  and  its  Advocates.  By  George 
Jacob  Holyoake.  Vol.  I.  The  Pioneer  Period,  1812  to  1844.  Triibner  & Co.  57  and  59 
Ludgate  Hill.  1875. 
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the  mixed  system,  on  which  he 
tries  to  fix  the  name  Co-operation, 
P*  5 : 

It  proposes  that  in  all  new  combinations 
of  labour-lender  and  capital-lender,  the 
produce  of  profits  shall  be  distributed  in 
agreed  ‘proportion  over  all  engaged  in  creat- 
ing the  profits.  It  means  concert  for  the 
diffusion  of  wealth : it  leaves  nobody  out 
who  helps  to  produce  it.  . . . It  touches 
no  man’s  fortune : it  seeks  no  plunder : it 
causes  no  disturbance  in  society : it  gives 
no  trouble  to  statesmen : it  enters  into  no 
secret  associations : it  needs  no  Trades’ 
Union  to  protect  its  interests : it  contem- 
plates no  violence  : it  subverts  no  order:  it 
envies  no  dignity : it  keeps  no  terms  with 
the  idle,  and  it  will  break  no  faith  with  the 
industrious. 

Nevertheless,  while  Mr.  Holyoake 
denies  the  scheme  of  seizing  and 
dividing  other  people’s  property  to 
be  a process  of  Communism  (which 
he  desires  to  identify  with  Co-opera- 
tion) ; while  he  acknowledges  that 
among  barbarians  who  have  no 
capitalists  the  misery  of  the  poor  is 
more  extreme  than  among  us ; he  yet 
unawares  lays  a foundation  for  that 
Communism  which  would  plunder 
capitalists,  by  the  arguments  and 
harsh  assertions  which  he  uses 
against  our  existing  trade  system. 
So  again,  his  warm  defence  of  the 
fanatical  Gustave  Babeuf,  who  had 
a frightful  scheme  of  murder  and 
rapine  with  the  aim  of  establishing 
Liberty  (!)  and  Equality,  requires 
such  a denial  of  private  rights  in 
property  as,  if  correct,  would  justify 
plundering  the  rich.  In  his  youth- 
ful days  Mr.  Holyoake’s  susceptible 
heart  was  carried  by  the  miseries 
of  the  ignorant,  helpless,  and  often 
vicious  poor,  into  an  intense  indigna- 
tion against  all  the  dominant  insti- 
tutions. Time,  experience,  thought, 
knowledge  have  added  to  him  much 
wisdom.  By  his  sympathy  with 
the  poor  he  has  been  enabled  very 
beneficially  to  soften  his  fellows, 
and  infuse  into  them  wider  and 
juster  thoughts ; yet  he  retains,  it 
seems,  unawares  and  inconsistently, 
some  elements  of  his  original  limi- 
tation, which  indeed  are  more  widely 


spread  among  workmen,  and  are 
the  nucleus  of  pernicious  error  to 
the  Trades’  Unions.  Inasmuch  as 
the  same  are  too  often  uttered  as 
axioms  by  some  men  of  education, 
I must  first  notice  these. 

One  is  often  expressed  by  saying 
that  ‘ there  are  only  three  ways  of 
getting  property  : you  must  either 
earn  it,  beg  it,  or  steal  it.’  Shall  we 
say  that  those  who  utter  this  axiom 
entirely  forget  that  it  is  possible  to 
inherit  property  ? It  may  be  feared 
that  it  is  not  always  forgetfulness, 
but  a deliberate  intention  to  deny 
the  right  of  a man  to  live  on  his 
father’s  accumulations.  Mr.  Holy- 
oake approvingly  says,  that,  accord- 
ing to  Babeuf  and  his  fellows  in 
conspiracy, 

There  were  to  be  no  idlers.  Nature, 
they  said,  had  imposed  upon  everyone  the 
obligation  to  work.  They  kept  no  terms  (!) 
with  those  who  did  nothing.  Their  words 
were : ‘ They  do  nothing  for  the  country 
who  do  not  serve  it  by  some  useful  occupa- 
tion ; they  can  exercise  no  rights  in  it .’ 
The  common  accusation  is,  that  men  of 
social  convictions  seek  other  people’s  pro- 
perty ; whereas,  the  fact  is,  they  seek  to  make 
everybody  work . This  may  be  a very  dis- 
agreeable passion  ; but  it  is  not  laziness, 
nor  is  it  plunder. — Holyoake,  p.  40. 

Indeed ! is  it  not  plunder  ? 
Suppose  that  I begin  industry  from 
early  boyhood,  am  very  self-deny- 
ing, very  sagacious  in  my  ways, 
whatever  they  may  be,  of  serving 
other  men,  and  receive  from  them 
ample  rewards  freely  bestowed,  so 
that  by  the  time  I reach  the  age  of 
forty,  I am  rich  enough  to  live  on 
my  gains  to  the  end  of  my  life.  Have 
I not  a right  to  be  idle  ? With 
what  reason  can  any  Babeuf  come 
up  to  me,  and  say,  ‘ Sir  ! (by  the 
force  of  my  dagger)  I bid  you  to  do 
something  useful  to  society  : I will 
not  permit  you  to  be  lazy.’  He 
overlooks  the  fact  that  I have 
worked  in  the  past : I have  done 
that  which  other  men  thought  to 
deserve  a price.  No  doubt,  my 
work  may  have  been  something 
which  Babeuf  thinks  useless : I may 
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have  earned  my  fortune  by  singing 
or  dancing ; but  unless  there  has 
been  fraud  or  violence,  I have  a 
right  to  be  idle,  (or  what  he  calls 
idle,)  so  far  as  he  and  other  men  are 
concerned:  that  is,  they  have  no 

right  to  call  me  to  account.  Is  it 
not  plunder  if  he  take  my  property 
to  distribute,  and  bid  me  to  w7ork  P 
But  suppose,  that  instead  of  a lady 
earning  her  own  fortune,  her  father 
earned  it,  by  high  talents,  life- 
long labours,  immense  services  to 
society,  and  was  pleased  to  bequeath 
all  his  accumulations  to  her.  Ob- 
viously it  is  a moral  truth,  that  she 
is  degraded  by  real  idleness,  and  is 
likely  to  suffer  physically  and 
mentally  from  ennui , if  she  have 
no  better  object  to  live  for  than 
ignoble  ease  : but  this  does  not  at 
once  make  it  a political  truth,  that 
the  State  ought  to  set  her  to  w7ork, 
even  if  a Babeuf  were  lifted  into  the 
Presidency  of  a Provisionary  Go- 
ernment.  Perhaps  Lycurgus  would 
regard  a painter  or  sculptor  as  an 
idle  fellow,  and  condemn  a Huy- 
gens for  watching  ‘ swing-s  wangs’ 
(pendulums),  a Newton  for  blowing 
soap-bubbles.  Leisure  is  the  prime 
necessity  for  the  study  of  Art  or 
Science  ; and  leisure  to  the  ruder 
man  appears  to  be  idleness.  To  a 
Zethus  an  Amphion  is  essentially  a 
worthless  citizen,  whom  he  will 
‘ exploit  ’ as  a slave,  if  he  can  get 
the  upper  hand.  Mr.  Holyoake 
appeals  to  Lycurgus,  and  to  Plato’s 
Republic , for  justification  of  State- 
Socialism  ; apparently  unaware  that 
Plato  has  only  damaged  his  own 
reputation  as  a practical  thinker  by 
so  unnatural,  impure,  and  cruel  a 
slavery  as  his  Republic  recommends. 
It  is  difficult  to  lay  down  the  limits 
of  State-power ; for  in  extreme 
cases  our  toil  and  our  lives,  as  well 
as  our  property,  may  be  demanded 
for  the  public  safety  : but  it  is  clear 
that  Private  Property  is  earlier  than 
the  State ; so  is  the  Family.  It 
belongs  to  the  law  to  regulate 
and  maintain,  not  to  annihilate, 


as  Plato  does,  the  rights  of 
Property  and  of  the  Family, 
which  are  the  basis  of  the 
State.  The  right  of  giving  that 
which  is  ours,  or  indeed  of  be- 
queathing it,  is  not  the  creation  of 
Society  ; the  utmost  that  social  law 
may  do  is  to  define  on  what  con- 
ditions it  will  enforce  a bequest 
and  protect  property.  If  the  laws 
do  not  mischievously  tie  up  in- 
heritances, nowhere  is  there  danger 
of  a nation  suffering  through  be- 
quests of  industrious  fathers  to 
idle  sons.  Everywhere  we  need 
for  public  service  men  who  can 
afford  to  serve  either  freely  or  with- 
out making  a trade  of  it ; honour 
to  such  industry,  with  the  moral 
reprobation  which  falls  upon  idle- 
ness, and  a legal  discouragement 
of  gambling  and  drinking,  is  the 
natural  and  mild  preventive  of 
evil.  But  to  refuse  a legal  right  of 
idleness  to  him  who  blamelessly  in- 
herits property,  is  to  cut  the  sinews^ 
of  all  mental  progress.  Lycurgus, 
with  that  stupid  and  very  pernicious 
Sparta  founded  on  his  laws,  ought 
surely  to  be  accounted  a beacon  of 
warning,  not  a goal  to  attract. . 
Right  of  Private  Property  is  essen- 
tially denied  by  those  who  inveigh 
(not  morally  only,  but  politically) 
against ‘the  idle  rich.’  Yet  such 
declaim ers  have  generally  a keen 
sense  of  their  own  right  to  their 
own  property. 

Of  course  we  know  what  makes 
their  declamation  plausible.  It  is 
bad  laws  of  land  and  unjust  taxa- 
tion. These  existed,  in  a hatefully 
pernicious  form,  in  France  before 
the  great  Revolution,  and  are  an 
excuse  for  its  worst  excesses  ; but 
are  no  reason  why  we  who  are 
tranquil  should  scowl  at  wealth 
innocently  earned  or  justly  in- 
herited, and  deny  that  it  entails  a 
political  right  to  purchase  the 
means  of  life  and  ease  without 
additional  labour  for  the  com-, 
munity.  The  moral  duty  to  use 
every  high  power  for  some  good 
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purpose  remains  in  full  force.  A 
man  of  peculiar  talents  ought  to 
use  his  talents  for  some  benefit  to 
others ; but  to  punish  him  if  he 
does  not  is  to  make  him  a slave : 
so  is  it  to  punish  a rich  man  for 
idleness.  Any  such  laws  must  set  the 
axe  to  the  root  of  genius  and  noble 
accomplishment,  as  well  as  lessen 
industry  by  depreciating  wealth. 
It  is  strictly  necessary  for  the  in- 
tegrity of  private  property  that  we 
frankly  avow  the  political  right  of 
a rich  man  to  be  idle. 

A second  noxious  falsehood  is 
expressed  in  several  kindred  phra- 
ses : ‘the  brute  force  of  capital,’ 

‘ the  tyranny  of  profits  maintained 
by  force  ’(!)  ( Holyoake , p.  3),  ‘ the 

tyranny  of  competition.’ 

The  capitalist  was  a new  feudal  lord,  as 
selfish , as  capricious,  and  more  cruel,  than 
the  Icing  who  reigned  by  conquest.  The 
feudal  lord  had  some  care  for  his  vassal, 
and  provided  him  with  some  sustenance 
and  dwelling:  the  new  lord  of  capital 
charged  himself  with  no  duty  of  the  kind, 
.and  did  not  even  acknowledge  the  labourer's 
right  to  live.  His  condition  was  his  affair 
not  his  employer’s.  Thoughtfulness  for  the 
workman  might  be  manifested  as  an  act  of 
patronage,  but  not  as  an  act  of  duty. — 
Holyoake,  p.  18. 

While  men  so  intelligent  and  so 
gentle  as  Mr.  Holyoake  write  in 
this  style,  and  lay  down  for  a capi- 
talist theoretical  duties  which  in 
fact  can  only  belong  to  him  when 
certain  conditions  are  added — con- 
ditions which  are  fiercely  rejected 
by  the  workmen ; so  long,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  the  Trades’  Unions  will 
carry  on  a bitter  and  baneful  war 
with  capitalists,  to  their  mutual 
suffering.  Of  course  we  kno  w and 
admit  that  mere  local  contact  tends 
to  form  a moral  relation.  To  pass 
a beggar  at  a gate  every  day, 
though  he  vex  one  by  his  needless 
service  of  opening  the  gate  and 
then  begging,  does  create  a moral 
relationship,  however  little  agree- 
able ; and  if  the  man  be  disabled 
for  work,  extracts  from  one  many 
a small  kindness;  but  if  he  de- 
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manded  it  as  a right,  we  should 
regard  him  as  a highway  robber. 
Just  so,  if  I hire  the  same  pony- 
chaise  every  day,  I become  morally 
interested  in  the  driver ; and, 
though  I pay  the  full  hire,  cannot 
reject  an  appeal  for  kindness  if 
some  calamity  befall  him  ; but  if 
he  were  to  say,  with  Mr.  Holyoake, 

‘ Do  not  give  to  me  as  an  act  of 
patronage : I claim  it  as  due  to  me 
for  my  services,  that  you  will  ac- 
knowledge my  right  to  live ,’ — many 
charitable  persons  might  think  it 
necessary  to  resist  on  principle  a 
claim  thus  pressed.  How,  while 
the  workman  at  a mill  insists  on 
making  his  union  with  the  master 
as  temporary  as  he  can — refusing  a 
term  of  a year  or  a half  year,  and 
limiting  it  to  a week- — his  position 
towards  the  employer  is  like  that 
of  a cab-driver  to  a passenger. 
The  passenger  acquits  his  duty  to 
the  driver  by  simply  paying  his 
fare.  If  the  workman  complained 
that  his  services  were  not  engaged 
by  the  year,  and  that  the  master 
insisted  on  the  right  of  dismissing 
him  into  destitution  at  any  moment, 
with  that  complaint  one  would 
sympathise : but  when  he  refuses 
a long  contract,  for  the  notorious 
reason  that  it  would  hinder  his 
joining  a strike,  he  has  no  per- 
manent relation  to  his  master ; no 
relation  nearer  than  that  which  he 
has  with  everyone  else  in  the  same 
town  or  village.  From  them  all  he 
has  a human  claim  of  mercy  and 
kindness  in  distress,  which  (it 
seems)  workmen  scorn  as  ‘ patron- 
age ; ’ from  none  of  them  has  he  a 
mercantile  claim  for  such  kindness. 
If  he  say  to  them,  ‘ Relieve  me,  not 
as  an  act  of  patronage,  but  of 
duty,’  it  would  stir  up  just  offence, 
and  with  most  persons  would  lessen 
the  disposition  to  aid  him. 

Mr.  Holyoake  (and,  we  may  pre- 
sume, nearly  all  who  speak  bitterly 
against  employers  in  the  abstract) 
utterly  mistakes  in  collating  a 
capitalist  with  a king  who  reigns  by 
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conquest.  The  king  forcibly  exacts 
taxes,  service,  and  honour ; he  acts 
the  part  of  a mere  brigand,  and  has 
no  moral  position  at  all,  until  he 
gives  protection , as  the  equivalent 
of  loyal  obedience.  The  capitalist 
does  nothing  by  force  at  all,  but  re- 
ceives a free  promise  of  service,  and 
guarantees  a wage  as  the  equiva- 
lent. When  he  has  paid  the  wage, 
the  workman  has  received  the  full 
equivalent,  exactly  as  when  one 
buys  an  article  at  a shop  and  pays 
the  price.  Mr.  Holyoake  claims  of 
the  capitalist  an  indefinite  recom- 
pense beyond  that  which  has  been 
stipulated,  viz.  what  he  calls  ‘a 
right  to  live ; ’ which  he  dares  to 
pretend  that  capitalists  deny.  They 
merely  deny  that  it  is  more  their  duty 
than  that  of  every  other  inhabitant 
of  the  same  place  to  look  to  it  that 
the  workmen  do  not  starve,  or  have 
wholesome  dwellings.  If  the  work- 
man were  really  the  employer’s 
‘ vassal,’  if  the  employer  could  dic- 
tate to  him  how  to  live,  where  to 
dwell,  or  even  forbid  his  consump- 
tion of  wasteful  and  pernicious 
drink,  and  count  on  his  permanent 
service,  the  whole  relation  would  be 
revolutionised.  Good  masters,  in 
great  numbers,  would  zealously 
promote  the  welfare  of  their  men 
— as,  indeed,  a majority  do  even 
now  ; and  the  rest  would  be  justly 
stigmatised  and  spurred  to  duty  by 
public  opinion.  But  now  the  work- 
men resist  and  trample  down  this 
L feudal ’ relation  as  slavery.  They 
claim  the  honour  and  independence 
of  equals,  and  with  it  the  right  of 
making  war  on  their  employer,  not 
merely  for  some  wrong,  but  even  if 
persons  in  another  town  think  it 
a good  opportunity  to  strike  for 
higher  pay.  Yet,  wonderful  to  say, 
the  same  men  at  the  same  time  are 
justified  by  Mr.  Holyoake  (and  by 
others  besides  him)  in  expecting  to 
be  treated  as  children,  slaves,  or 
cattle,  whom  a parent  or  owner  is 
bound  to  feed  and  tend,  house  and 


heal.  They  want  to  have  all  the 
dignity  of  independence  without 
its  responsibilities,  and  claim  with  it 
the  miserable  privileges  of  slavery, 
or  the  tender  care  needed  by  de- 
pendent children. 

For  these  reasons  it  seems  not  at 
all  useless  to  treat,  morally  and 
economically,  the  position  of  the 
Capitalist  in  Society,  and  discuss  his 
functions  and  their  utility.  But  it 
may  be  well  to  begin  by  defining 
the  word  Capital.  Many  throw 
confusion  over  the  whole  matter  by 
alleging  that  the  workman  is  a 
capitalist — for  his  muscles  are  his 
capital ! At  any  rate,  we  have  as 
much  right  to  insist  on  a fixed 
meaning  of  terms  as  a mathemati- 
cian ; therefore  it  shall  be  stated 
clearly  how  the  word  Capital  is  here 
used. 

If  two  brothers  receive  each 
1,000 Z.,  and  one  of  them  spend  the 
money  on  his  own  pleasure  for  im- 
mediate enjoyment,  it  is  not  capital, 
to  him  nor  yet  to  the  community. 
If  the  other  brother  spend  his 
i,oooZ.  not  on  his  own  enjoyment 
or  pleasure,  but  on  things  which  he 
hopes  will  gratify  the  public  and 
induce  them  to  pay  back  to  him  some- 
thing more  than  the  i,ooo l.,  he 
thereby  converts  his  property  into 
capital,  that  is,  into  ‘ money  destined 
to  gain  profit  by  gratifying  the 
public.’  He  who  spends  on  his 
own  enjoyment  is  not  necessarily 
blameable,  nor  does  he  necessarily 
impoverish  others.  Indeed,  if  he 
purchase  pre-existing  property, 
which  someone  must  possess,  it  is 
not  created  for  him,  it  is  but  trans- 
ferred. Suppose  that  he  has  a 
taste  for  pictures,  and  he  spends 
his  i,oooZ.  on  existing  works  of  a 
living  artist,  the  community  is  not 
worse  off  for  his  hanging  the  pic- 
tures in  his  dining-room  or  gallery, 
instead  of  leaving  them  in  the  ar- 
tist’s studio  ; and,  if  the  artist  be 
a saving  man,  he  may  reserve  the 
i,oooZ.  and  turn  it  into  capital, 
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exactly  as  we  suppose  the  second 
brother  to  do.  Goods  are  made  to 
be  used  and  enjoyed.  If  all  men 
were  so  saving  that  no  one  would 
ever  use  and  enjoy  more  than  bare 
necessaries  of  life,  all  elegant  goods 
would  quickly  be  depreciated,  and  ere 
long  be  judged  valueless.  Thus  it  is 
a question  of  degree  when  expenditure 
or  enjoyment  becomes  a vice;  all  de- 
pends on  circumstances.  To  spend 
30,000 1.  on  a tropical  glass  hothouse 
may  be  very  right  at  one  time,  yet 
very  wrong  at  another,  because  of  the 
more  urgent  moral  claims  of  some 
other  direction  for  men’s  toil.  So 
much  by  way  of  caution,  to  show 
that  expenditure  on  personal  en- 
joyment, or  on  the  gratification  of 
some  special  fancy,  is  not  here  ab- 
solutely blamed  in  adding  that,  on 
the  whole  and  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  those  who  reserve  resources 
as  capital  are  greater  friends  to  the 
community  than  those  who  spend 
to  gratify  themselves.  On  the  face 
of  the  matter,  the  one  class  spend 
on  self-gratification,  the  other  for 
the  gratification  of  the  public ; for 
this  is  the  first  condition  of  gaining 
a profit. 

If  no  one  save,  but  we  all  use  up 
resources  on  immediate  gratification 
as  fast  as  they  are  produced,  the 
whole  nation  will  live  on  the  edge 
of  destitution  and  famine.  One 
eminent  form  of  enjoyment  is  idle- 
ness, or  amusement  that  leaves  no 
material  product.  A nation  ad- 
dicted to  immediate  enjoyment  is 
necessarily  addicted  to  amusement 
or  idleness,  and  does  not  willingly 
work  more  than  it  must  work. 
Hence  it  is  poor  in  every  kind  of 
product.  It  does  not  raise  surplus 
food  to  store,  nor  reserve  more  seed 
than  it  must  reserve.  It  eats  up 
its  year’s  hoard  nearly  in  the  year, 
and  will  suffer  famine  if  more  than 
one  bad  harvest  overtake  it.  Its 
warehouses  are  empty:  indeed,  it 
hardly  requires  warehouses.  But 
it  is  needless  to  waste  time  in 


showing  that  a people  which  does 
not  save  cannot  be  rich.  The 
point  of  this  argument  is,  that 
savings  made  for  the  purposes  of 
trade  aim  directly  at  the  gratifica- 
tion of  the  community.  The  wealth 
developed  for  trade  is  not  like  the 
store  of  corn  which  a housefather 
keeps  for  his  own  family,  or  like 
the  hoard  of  money  which  a miser 
locks  in  his  chest.  Capital  is  wealth 
reserved  to  diffuse  in  the  community 
something  or  other  which  is  appre- 
ciated by  the  community  as  bene- 
ficial. 

Capital  may  be,  and  very  largely 
is,  fixed  in  the  form  of  buildings 
and  machinery,  or  roads,  canals, 
harbours,  piers : it  then  is  suffi- 
ciently distinguished  by  the  epithet, 
fixed  capital.  An  analogy  is  ob- 
served in  the  laboriously  acquired 
skill  and  knowledge  of  a surgeon 
or  lawyer ; and  since  their  education 
is  also  expensive,  some  are  tempted 
to  say  that  the  professional  man 
has  sunk  his  capital  in  his  person, 
and  that  his  talents  are  fixed  capital. 
But  this  is  barely  an  analogy,  not 
an  identity.  Though  capital  is 
not  always  movable,  it  can  always 
be  transferred  by  sale,  and  used  by 
another.  It  is  essentially  material. 
The  skill  of  a living  man  perishes 
with  his  life  or  ill  health.  The 
proprietor  of  fixed  capital,  if  he 
fall  sick  and  cannot  superintend  it, 
may  sell  it  and  supply  himself  with 
food  and  other  needs  from  the  sale. 
If  a surgeon  or  lawyer  fall  sick, 
he  cannot  thus  transfer  his  skill 
and  knowledge,  nor  succour  him- 
self by  it.  On  the  other  hand  he 
can  carry  his  skill  to  a distant 
place,  but  fixed  capital  is  not 
locally  transferable.  As  skill  is 
annihilated  by  death,  so  fixed 
capital  may  be  impaired  or  de- 
stroyed by  a failure  of  raw  produce 
or  even  by  a great  change  of 
fashion.  Movable  capital  may  be 
impaired  by  rust  or  vermin : this 
gives  a peculiar  value  to  those 
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forms  of  it  which  are  most  durable, 
as  pre-eminently  gold.  Yet  gold 
is  the  least  part  of  wealth,  and  of 
capital.  The  difference  is  so  im- 
mense that  it  produces  nothing 
but  confusion  to  call  a surgeon’s 
skill  fixed  capital.  The  same  evi- 
dently holds  of  the  skill  acquired 
by  any  labourer.  Professional 
men  are  in  their  essence  mere 
working  men.  The  capitalist  who 
superintends  a business  has  also  to 
work,  very  often  long  and  severely  : 
but  his  distinction  lies  in  possessing, 
over  and  above,  movable  or  trans- 
ferable capital. 

If  every  family  were  thriving 
and  prudent,  and  no  public  cause 
arose  so  urgent  as  to  impress  on 
good  men  that  they  ought  to  spend 
their  entire  surplus  on  the  relief 
of  others,  we  might  all  spend 
moderately  on  immediate  enjoy- 
ment, and  all  save  something  every 
year  for  the  future,  without  being 
ungenerous.  Then  every  part  of 
the  nation  would  be  perpetually 
growing  richer,  so  long  as  its  in- 
dustry oould  be  as  profitable  as 
ever ; and  economists  would  praise 
that  state  of  things.  Everybody 
would  then  save  capital.  To  a 
certain  extent  and  in  certain  classes 
a considerable  proportion  of  families 
among  us  does  thus  grow  richer, 
by  living  permanently  below  their 
income,  and  not  spending  their 
entire  surplus  in  generosity.  In  so 
far  as  they  do  this,  each  head  of  a 
family  saves  capital,  yet  it  will  only 
cause  confusion  to  entitle  him  a 
capitalist. 

Pat  the  case  in  separate  profes- 
sions, and  it  will  be  very  clear.  A 
successful  novelist  or  singer,  a 
Charles  Dickens  or  Jenny  Lind,  or 
a clergyman  in  receipt  of  large 
income,  as  the  Head  of  Rugby  or 
Winchester  School,  saves  money 
year  by  year  for  the  supplies  of 
later  life.  Whether  it  be  a hundred 
a-year  or  a thousand  a-year  that  he 
saves,  what  is  he  to  do  with  it  ? 


Capital  he  means  it  to  be,  but  he 
is  not  a tradesman ; he  has  not 
time  nor  habits  nor  knowledge  that 
enable  him  so  to  use  the  capital 
that  it  may  yield  a profit.  He 
may  leave  it  in  deposit  with  a 
banker  who  will  pay  a small  inte- 
rest, or  he  must  buy  something 
called  Stock  or  Shares  which  will 
yield  an  income.  But  profits  do 
not  grow  up  out  of  a banker’s 
drawers,  nor  out  of  a State  Debt, 
nor  out  of  a Company,  as  crops 
naturally  spring  up  from  seed. 
That  any  profit  may  arise,  some 
one  must  use  the  money  in  some 
enterprise  that  yields  fruit  for 
which  the  public  will  pay.  Bankers, 
who  supply  capital  to  traders,  are 
a separate  class ; yet  as  they  must 
have  large  capital  of  their  own, 
and  trade  with  it,  they  are  rightly 
included  in  capitalists ; nay,  often 
seem  to  be  more  peculiarly  de- 
serving of  the  title  than  any  other 
trader : but  that  does  not  here 
concern  us.  Unless  capitalists  in 
trade  applied  to  bankers  for  money, 
and  paid  for  its  use,  bankers  could 
gain  nothing  by  deposits.  Unless 
traders  were  able  and  glad  to  apply 
other  people’s  money  besides  their 
own  in  their  business,  other  people 
could  get  no  profit.  Unless  traders 
have  large  money  of  their  own  which 
they  risk,  and  make  a life  business 
of  directing  labour,  other  people’s 
money  is  not  safe  with  them.  Eor 
all  these  reasons  the  trader-capi- 
talist is  of  the  utmost  service  to 
everyone  who  saves  capital  yet 
is  not  a trader ; that  is,  to  a vast 
number  of  thriving  and  prudent 
heads  of  families.  But,  it  must  be 
carefully  added,  he  is  also  a peculiar 
and  most  necessary  friend  to  those 
who  have  youth,  strength,  and  in- 
dustry, but  no  property  acquired 
or  inherited.  This  is  the  point  on 
which  it  is  specially  necessary  to 
insist,  because  it  is  that  on  which 
the  working  population  most  go 
wrong.  Because  the  workman  is 
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essential  to  the  work,  he  is  apt  to 
imagine  he  is  the  sole  producer. 
This  might  seem  as  silly  a joke  as 
that  of  an  organ-blower  imagining 
that  he  alone  produced  the  majestic 
music ; but  it  is  no  joke  at  all. 
We  are  gravely  assured  that  ‘All 
wealth  is  made  by  the  labourer ; ’ 
and  even  Mr.  Holyoake  (p.  18) 
speaks  of  ‘ the  wealth  which  exists 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
labourer  ’ as  if  he  were  the  only  or 
the  chief  producer.  Hence  the 
fancy  of  the  workmen  that  the 
capitalist,  in  getting  ‘ tyrannous 
profits,’  is  a ravenous  nibbler  aud 
devourer  of  the  labourer’s  toils. 
As  well  say  that  horses  alone  con- 
vey passengers,  as  that  the  wage- 
receiver  alone  produces  goods. 
Harness  must  be  made  and  food 
provided  for  the  horses ; carriages 
must  be  fabricated ; the  horses 
must  be  duly  harnessed  and  skil- 
fully driven,  to  bring  the  passengers 
safe.  Evidently  the  capitalist  and 
the  coachman,  supplies  and  skill, 
are  as  essential  as  the  horses.  So 
universally,  the  supplies  of  material, 
the  machinery  or  tools,  the  plan- 
ning and  construction,  the  vigilant 
superintendence,  the  judicious  pur- 
chases, and  the  judicious  choice  of 
markets  for  sale — matters  which 
are  all  the  work  of  the  capitalist 
alone — are  as  essential  for  the 
success  of  a great  establishment,  as 
the  strength  and  faithfulness  and 
hand-skill  of  the  wage-receiver. 
Moreover,  because  in  bargaining 
with  the  capitalist  concerning 
wages  and  various  stipulations, 
wranglings  arise,  and  the  work- 
man’s interest  is  to  get  as  much 
wage  as  possible,  while  the  interest 
of  the  capitalist  is  to  give  as  little 
wage  as  possible,  workmen  ima- 
gine that  the  very  existence  of 
capitalists  is  to  them  undesirable. 
This  is  as  though,  because  I 
thought  a cultivator  of  the  land 
charged  me  too  much  for  grain, 
cheese,  milk,  and  butter,  I should 
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regard  private  cultivation  as  a 
national  mischief.  A tradesman 
may  be  unreasonable  and  charge 
me  too  much,  but  it  is  of  my  free- 
will that  I deal  with  him.  If  I buy 
of  him  even  grumblingly,  the  fact 
of  my  buying  at  all  proves  that  I 
think  that  I get  good  from  him. 
If  I deliberately  choose  to  accept 
his  price,  I have  only  myself  to 
blame,  except  where  one  can  allege 
some  unfairness  of  law.  Some  of 
our  old  sovereigns  tried  to  raise 
money  by  the  arbitrary  sale  of 
monopolies  to  individuals.  If  the 
sole  right  of  selling  grain  were 
granted  by  the  State  to  one  man 
in  every  county,  that  one  man 
could  starve  us  all,  or  force  us  to 
pay  his  own  extortionate  prices : 
in  that  case  a power  and  right 
naturally  common  to  all  is  iniquit- 
ously  made  over  to  a very  few. 
But  the  capital  is  here  presumed  to 
be  a rightful  private  possession, 
honestly  earned  or  inherited.  The 
capitalist  is  presumed  to  have  a 
right  to  withdraw  his  capital  from 
trade,  and  appropriate  it  to  his  pri- 
vate enjoyment : hence  to  claim 
as  of  right  that  he  shall  pay  such 
or  such  wages  is  against  first 
principles.  It  is  for  him  to  con- 
sider whether  he  prefers  to  take  no 
service  and  pay  no  wages  at  all.  If 
I had  i,oooZ.  free,  I might  without 
reproof  debate  with  myself  whether 
it  was  worth  my  while  to  be 
harassed  with  business  for  any  less 
reward  than  200 1.  a year,  that  is, 
20  per  cent.  ; which  is  to  pay  my 
salary  for  work,  as  well  as  my  risk. 
I might  argue : My  time  is  my 
life.  If  I am  to  be  trammelled  and 
troubled,  and  have  risks  and 
janglings  and  anxieties  about  a 
market,  I must  have  some  solid 
result.  It  is  no  use  to  tell  me  that 
7 or  8 per  cent  ought  to  satisfy  me. 
The  long  and  short  is,  that  if  I am 
to  get  no  more  I make  a slave  of 
myself  for  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty 
years,  and  still  earn  no  sensible 
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provision  for  old  age.  I would 
rather  use  my  i,oooZ.  in  quiet  plea- 
sure. I might  enjoy  a continental 
tour  or  other  foreign  residence ; 
study  at  a university,  visit  America 
or  India,  cultivate  some  elegant 
science.  No  one  could  blame  me 
: if  I chose  so  to  do.  English  work- 
men will  get  little  benefit  from  my 
i foreign  travel : yet  how  absurd  then 
' to  grumble  that  it  does  not  suit 
me  to  pay  wages  so  high  as  to  re- 
duce my  profits  low  ! Rather  let 
them  be  thankful  to  me,  that  I at 
all  add  my  free  resources  to  swell 
the  mass  of  capital  which  pays 
wages  year  by  year.  It  seems  to 
be  in  vain  that  economists  set  forth 
the  plain  truth,  that  while  one  who 
spends  his  rightful  property  on  his 
own  enjoyment  does  but  reimburse 
a capitalist  for  wages  already  paid, 
he  who  denies  himself  immediate 
enjoyment  and  reserves  his  means 
i to  gain  profits,  supplies  labourers 
j with  a new  fund,  and  by  competing 
1 for  them,  tends  to  raise  the  rate  of 
' wages  (or  save  it  from  sinking), 

I not  for  one  year  only,  but  as  long 
? as  the  money  can  be  profitably  em- 
ployed. Yet,  resolutely  perverse, 
labourers  sympathise  with  the  rich 
j man  who  spends  his  money  on 
direct  self-gratification  (apparently 
because  this  is  what  they  are  them- 
selves inclined  to  do,)  and  are 
j jealous,  often  bitter,  against  him 
| who  is  their  truer  friend — him  who 
by  personal  abstinence  swells  the 
permanent  wealth  of  the  country, 
and,  while  doing  them  the  very 
same  service  of  spending  this  year, 
also  contributes  to  their  future  wel- 
fare. 

Sad  to  say,  peculiarly  the 
most  thoughtful  and  high-minded 
i workmen  are  often  found  to  inveigh 
against  Profit  and  Interest  as  a form 
of  cheating ! The  opinion  is  too 
widely  diffused  to  despise  or  ig- 
nore. We  need  to  be  prepared  to 
argue  the  question  with  many  of 
them  from  the  bottom.  We  may 


ask,  then,  if  I,  who  possess  honest 
accumulations,  permit  someone  else 
to  spend  and  accept  interest  from 
him,  which  he  finds  it  worth  his 
while  to  pay,  how  does  this  injure 
him,  or  how  injure  you  P Evidently, 
if  it  be  good  for  the  community 
that  my  power  of  spending  be 
used,  it  is  better  to  let  someone 
else  exercise  it  for  me  than  to  lock 
up  things  useful.  And  as  regards 
the  interest  which  he  pays  me,  is 
anyone  so  unreasonable  as  to  ex- 
pect me  to  encounter  the  risk  of 
lending,  and  gain  nothing  by  it  ? 
His  failure  to  ^restore  my  goods  is 
not  the  only  risk.  I may  die  before 
he  replaces  them  ; then  I have  had 
no  personal  advantage  from  my 
proprietorship.  To  postpone  en- 
joyment is  to  risk  total  loss  to 
myself.  The  force  of  this  influence 
on  men’s  minds  is  seen  in  soldiers, 
who,  knowing  that  every  day  their 
life  is  signally  uncertain,  are  emi- 
nently unwilling  to  abstain  from 
immediate  gratifications  in  hope 
of  future  tranquil  enjoyment.  As 
above  said,  it  is  impoverishing  to  a 
community  that  the  love  of  spend- 
ing be  very  strong  and  the  love  of 
saving  very  weak ; and  the  poorest 
suffer  most  in  every  form  of  famine. 
Interest  paid  on  money  lent  is  the 
reward  to  the  man  whose  prudence 
is  beneficial  to  the  community.  If 
such  reward  were  forbidden,  and 
the  prohibition  were  acquiesced  in 
by  the  moral  feeling  of  all,  no  pri- 
vate or  personal  motive  would  re- 
main for  lending  money.  To  lend 
would  be  a pure  act  of  charity,  and 
no  one  would  lend  but  to  the  dis- 
tressed. To  them  it  would  be  a 
probable  gift,  since  it  would  be 
hard  to  recover.  No  prudent  per- 
son would  then  lend  more  than  he 
could  afford  to  lose  and  was  willing 
to  give.  As  store  for  the  future, 
all  valuable  and  highly  durable 
property  would  have  to  be  locked 
up.  But  no  prohibition  of  interest- 
paid  by  rich  traders  ever  has  been 
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or  ever  will  be  acquiesced  in.  If  the 
head  of  an  establishment  can  get  a 
profit  of  200 1.  by  using  my  pro- 
perty valued  at  i,ooo l.,  what  mora- 
list can  forbid  his  offering  me  50L 
if  I will  lend  it  to  him,  rather  than 
lock  it  up  or  spend  it  ? To  forbid 
my  accepting  his  offer  is  as  irra- 
tional as  it  is  pernicious  to  the  com- 
munity. 

The  enmity  of  early  legislators 
to  what  w^as  called  usury  turned 
on  the  fact  that  it  was  trading  on 
the  necessities  of  the  poor.  To 
lend  at  all  to  the  poor,  some  now 
maintain  to  be  almost  always 
wrong.  Give  what  you  think  right, 
but  do  not  lend  ; to  lend  enslaves 
them.  But  if  you  lend,  on  no  ac- 
count lend  as  an  act  of  trade ; do 
not  prepare  to  take  them  by  the 
throat  if  they  do  not  pay.  Yet 
that  is  what  a man  whose  trade  is 
to  lend  must  do,  unless  he  means 
to  ruin  himself.  But  to  lend  to  the 
rich,  that  is,  to  those  who  have 
tangible  property  to  mortgage  for 
it,  is  a totally  different  thing.  If 
I have  expensive  and  useful  machi- 
nery, but  have  not  adequate  means 
for  employing  'it,  then  to  forbid  my 
borrowing  on  the  security  of  the 
machines  and  buildings,  and  paying 
interest  for  the  accommodation,  is 
to  command  a forced  sale,  and  to 
deprive  me  of  my  business. 

So  far  it  has  been  contended  : 

1 . That  it  is  good  for  a community 
that  the  prudence  of  saving  be 
somewhat  in  the  ascendant  over  the 
impulse  for  immediate  enjoyment ; 

2.  That  to  make  saving  profitable 
to  all,  and  raise  it  above  mere 
hoarding,  we  need  directors  of  in- 
dustry, called  traders,  who  will  use 
their  hoards  profitably  to  them- 
selves ; 3.  That  traders  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  trade  by  aid  of  other 
people’s  savings  as  well  as  their 
own,  and  pay  for  the  use  of  them. 
Our  English  ‘ Limited  Liability  ’ 
Societies  have  painfully  taught  us 
the  mischief. of  entrusting  hoards 


not  their  own  to  amateur  traders — 
to  gentlemen  who  are  paid  as  direc- 
tors, but  do  not  make  the  trade 
their  life- profession.  No  better  se- 
curity against  the  evil  exists  than 
to  lay  the  principal  risk  of  the  trade 
upon  the  directors,  and  make  them 
in  every  case  responsible  with  their 
whole  fortunes  for  any  losses  which 
the  united  trade  capital  cannot 
make  good.  This  is  done  in  the 
French  system  of  Commandite.  Eng- 
land has  the  unenviable  honour  of 
inventing  a worse  system  because 
she  was  too  proud  to  borrow  from 
the  foreigner  one  long  tried  and 
successful. 

Capitalist  traders  are  the  true 
leaders  and  organisers  of  national 
industry.  Without  them  trade  is 
extremely  languid ; industry  has 
very  small  rewards,  and  no  invest- 
ments. Without  them  population 
may,  indeed,  become  dense,  if  the 
land  be  carved  into  small  freeholds  ; 
but  its  industry  is  then  confined  to 
those  primary  forms  which  the  first 
necessities  of  life  suggest.  When 
numbers  increase,  the  land  does  not 
increase.  If  the  seasons  and  ele- 
ments are  afflicting,  one  part  of 
the  nation  can  then  give  little  aid 
to  another.  Great  variety  in  cul- 
ture and  in  crops,  great  differences 
in  the  nature  of  trades,  and  great 
productiveness  of  labour,  alone 
strengthen  the  general  market 
against  the  shocks  of  calamity. 
That  the  three  great  needs  of  life 
— food,  raiment,  and  shelter — may 
be  afforded  sufficiently  to  every  hu- 
man being,  industry  in  these  three 
classes  must  be  well  rewarded.  For 
this  it  is  necessary  that  both  tools 
and  needful  elementary  supplies  be 
furnished  abundantly ; and  abun- 
dance is  tested  by  cheapness.  The 
elementary  supplies  intended  may 
be  water,  or  fuel,  or  raw  material, 
or  peculiar  seeds  and  breeds  of  ani- 
mals. But  summarily  it  may  be 
said  that  the  cheapness  of  tools, 
and  of  fuel,  and  of  water-supply, 
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and  of  foreign  products,  eminently 
depends  on  large  accnmnlation 
of  capital,  and  its  judicious  ap- 
plication. Among  ourselves  the 
profusion  of  metal,  fuel,  and  tim- 
ber, and  the  ease  of  moulding  both 
metals  and  timber  into  the  needful 
forms,  are  a primary  condition, 
without  which  neither  food,  clothing, 
nor  houses  can  be  efficiently  pro- 
duced. Take  away  iron,  [and  how 
will  the  agriculturist  get  on  ? Yet 
how  is  iron  got  at  but  by  elaborate 
mining,  and  very  arduous  smelting 
and  pumping,  to  which  no  single 
man’s  industry  is  adequate  ? With- 
out capitalists  to  invent,  resolve, 
risk,  guide,  superintend,  control, 
and  supply  materials  and  food  for 
workmen,  we  should  have  no  masses 
of  organised  industry,  no  iron  or 
copper  mines,  no  coal  mines,  no 
huge  ships,  no  distant  foreign  trade, 
no  vast  workshops,  no  elaborate 
roads,  but  mere  wretched  tracks. 
We  have  but  to  go  to  Algiers,  or 
Tunis,  or  Turkey,  to  see  what 
a country  is  without  capitalists. 
Nearly  everyone  seems  poor.  No 
considerable  wealth  is  created. 
True,  there  are  some  misers,  who 
hide  gold  and  silver  in  the  earth, 
and  dare  not  tell  their  sons  the 
exact  spot ; hence  it  is  sometimes 
lost.  The  splendid  climate  and  soil 
alone  make  riches  possible. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  the  mines  and 
great  workshops  where  the  sub- 
stance of  goods  is  raised  or  fabri- 
cated that  the  capitalist  is  essential : 
not  less  is  his  aid  needed  for  the 
distribution  of  goods.  For  instance, 
in  Manchester  the  mills  which  spin 
or  weave  are  surrounded  by  ware- 
houses of  merchants,  who  take 
goods  quickly  off  the  hands  of  the 
manufacturers,  and  thereby  enable 
them  to  manufacture  continuously 
The  same  merchants  either  send 
the  goods  abroad  or  supply  our 
home-shops  with  them.  Likewise  in 
the  shops  everywhere  are  smaller 
capitalists,  not  less  conducive  to  the 


welfare  of  the  community.  The 
rivalry  of  manufacturers  hinders 
their  charging  too  much  to  the 
merchants  ; the  rivalry  of  merchants 
hinders  their  charging  too  much 
to  the  large  shopkeepers ; the 
rivalry  of  the  large  shopkeepers 
forbids  their  charging  too  much  to 
the  public  or  the  village  shops.  This 
is  the  competition,  so  stigmatised 
as  ‘ tyrannical  ’ ! Evidently  the 
keeping  down  of  price  is  for  the 
benefit  of  the  consumers  ; that  is,  of 
the  millions.  Of  course,  it  keeps 
down  also  the  gains  of  the  largest 
capitalists,  whether  in  mines  or 
mills  or  dockyards ; and  thereby 
makes  these  capitalists  less  able  to 
pay  high  wages  to  workmen.  If  a 
capitalist  have  2,000  workmen,  then 
to  raise  their  wages  sixpence  a day 
costs  him  50 1.  a day,  300Z.  a week, 
or  about  15,550/.  a year;  yet  he 
has  no  certain  power  of  raising  the 
price  of  his  goods.  Avery  slight 
rise  makes  the  public  buy  less. 
That  sixpence  a day  to  each  may  be 
more  than  his  income ; yet  work- 
men often  speak  as  though  no  mo- 
tive but  avarice  forbids  arise  in  their 
wages.  No  workman  is  forced  to 
work  for  any  capitalist,  little  or 
great,  if  he  can  invent  for  himself 
a mode  of  getting  a higher  wage  for 
service  ; no  tradesman  needs  to 
buy  of  the  capitalist  if  elsewhere  he 
can  find  a lower  price  for  goods. 
Therefore,  the  capitalist  is  a pure 
boon  to  every  community,  never  a 
mischief  (if  his  trade  be  itself  inno- 
cent and  beneficial),  hut  always  a 
good , and  that  on  the  greatest  scale. 

But  here  we  meet  from  workmen 
the  flattest  contradiction.  * The 
capitalist  (they  say)  is  our  natural 
and  necessary  enemy.  He  may  be 
personally  a good  sort  of  man  ; he 
may  have  risen  from  the  ranks  of 
workers ; he  may  by  birth  and 
connections  sympathise  with  us ; 
but  his  position  is  antagonistic  ; 
our  foe  he  must  be,  our  master  he 
will  be  if  he  can,  and  we  have 
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nothing  to  do  but  either  dispense 
with  him  altogether,  when  that  is 
possible,  or  fight  against  him  by 
combination,  as  best  we  may.’ 
Against  all  this  prejudice,  error, 
and  confusion  employers  cannot 
hope  to  prevail  by  reasoning,  and 
whoever  takes  a contrary  side  in 
the  argument  is  generally  set  down 
in  the  workman’s  mind  as  ‘ one 
who  has  his  own  reasons  for  uphold- 
ing the  tyranny  of  competition 
moreover,  the  sanction  of  some 
educated  gentlemen  confirms  them 
in  these  convictions.  It  is  hard  to 
get  the  opposite  argument  listened 
to  in  the  right  quarter,  yet  it  may 
be  here  set  forth. 

But  first  let  me  appeal  to  Robert 
Owen  of  Lanark,  Mr.  Holyoake’s 
favourite  hero,  and  the  object  of 
his  generous  and  interesting  pane- 
gyrics. Mr.  Owen  was  [a  capital- 
ist. He  purchased  the  Lanark  mills 
for  60,000 1. 

It  was  an  administration  by  the  thought- 
ful manufacturer  who  planned  it  (says 
Bolyoake).  It  was  partly  a benevolent, 
but  mainly  a well-considered  economic 
scheme.  The  originator  wanted  to  see  in 
his  work-people  more  skill,  better  conduct, 
and  improved  condition.  To  attain  these 
ends  he  knew  there  must  be  diffused  among 
them  intelligence,  and  the  cost  of  imparting 
this  intelligence  he  believed  would  be  re- 
funded by  commercial  results.  He  acted  on 
the  principle  that  intelligence  would  prove  a 
good  investment:  it  did  prove  so. — Holyoake, 

p.  40. 

Clearly  this  is  a proof  that  the 
mere  position  of  a capitalist  has 
nothing  of  necessary  antagonistic 
interest  to  his  workpeople.  Mr. 
Owen  at  Lanark  was  a master,  a 
despotic  master ; his  will  ruled ; all 
had  to  obey  him ; and  well  it  was 
for  them  and  him.  He  ‘ patronised  ’ 
the  workmen.  Mr.  Holyoake  would 
fain  pass  this  off  as  ‘Co-operation,’ 
and  says  that  Mr.  Owen  ‘shared 
with  the  labourers  and  their  fami- 
lies a part  of  the  common  gain 
but  these  words,  unexplained  by 
their  writer,  admit  no  interpreta- 


tion but  that  Mr.  Owen  went  to 
great  expense  in  buildings  and 
school-keeping  for  the  education 
of  the  workers  and  their  children. 
Mr.  Owen’s  own  account,  quoted 
by  Holyoake,  says  nothing  about 
extra  payments  proportioned  to  the 
employers’  profits,  but  only  : ‘ We 
reduced  the  hours  of  labour,  well 
educated  all  the  children  from  in- 
fancy, greatly  improved  the  condi- 
tion of  the  adults,  diminished  their 
daily  hours  of  labour,  paid  interest 
of  capital  [to  mortgagees],  and 
cleared  [in  twenty-nine  years]  up- 
wards of3oo,oooZ.  of  profit.’  This  La- 
nark scheme  was  highly  successful 
and  meritorious.  In  it  the  work- 
men had  no  control  of  the  business, 
but  had  to  obey : Mr,  Owen’s 

after- schemes,  in  which  he  did  not 
direct,  were  all  failures.  Lanark  is 
a splendid  original  example  of  a 
spirited  manufacturer  erecting  lofty 
rooms  and  establishing  schools  for 
his  workpeople  with  excellent  re- 
sults. Saltaire,  under  Sir  Titus 
Salt,  is  a more  recent  instance  ; but, 
begging  Mr.  Holyoake’s  pardon,  it  - 
is  illegitimate  and  misleading  to 
entitle  either  of  them  ‘Co-operation.’ 
They  are  very  valuable  and  eminent 
illustrations  how  kindly  and  pro- 
fitable is  the  relation  of  capitalist 
and  workmen,  when  each  side  duly 
understands  its  interest,  and  no 
poisonous  influence  from  without 
sets  them  at  variance. 

How,  according  to  all  common 
sense,  and  according  to  proverbs 
ancient  and  modern,  natural  rivals 
are  ‘ two  of  a trade.’  As  old  Hesiod 
says,  ‘ Potter  has  a grudge  against 
potter,  and  carpenter  against  car- 
penter.’ An  ironmonger  some  day 
tells  you  he  is  in  sore  trouble : 
why  ? another  ironmonger  has 
opened  a shop  two  doors  off  l 
During  the  cotton  famine  many 
vast  and  splendid  factories  were  to 
be  seen  rising  in  the  manufacturing 
districts ; and  when  you  asked, 

‘ Are  these  for  woollen  works  ? ’ the 
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reply  was,  1 No,  for  cotton ; the 
builders  put  in  new  machinery, 
and  expect,  when  cotton  is  to  be 
had,  to  take  away  the  trade  from 
the  older  mills.’  So  intense  is  the 
rivalry  of  spinner  against  spinner, 
weaver  against  weaver ! And 
among  the  working  men  themselves 
the  worst  spite  and  the  atrocious 
crimes  are  always  of  workmen 
against  workman,  not  of  workmen 
against  the  employer ; precisely 
because  the  ‘ two  of  a trade,’ 
workman  and  workman,  are 
natural  rivals.  But  buyer  and 
seller  are  natural  friends.  The 
employer  is  thus  natural  friend  to 
the  employed , each  having  that  to 
spare  which  the  other  wants. 
Evidently  strikes  made  by  the 
working  men  are  made  at  least  as 
much  against  their  own  order  as 
against  the  capitalist.  Their  great 
fear  is  lest  some  more  destitute 
or  more  easily  contented  than 
themselves  should  accept  a wage 
which  they  reject ; hence  their 
malignity  and  invectives  against 
their  fellows  who  will  not  join  in 
strikes.  The  facts  show  that  their 
theory  is  fundamentally  wrong. 

The  real  calamity  to  working 
men  is  that  there  should  be  in 
the  country  a large  population 
more  distressed  and  indigent  than 
they  are.  These  are  their  rivals ; 
these  are  they  who  exert  a ‘tyran- 
nical competition ; ’ only  these  can 
force  wages  down  lower  than  the 
market  might  otherwise  afford ; 
but  to  nourish  hatred  against  them 
for  this  rivalry  is  inhuman.  If 
the  Trades’  Unions  could  but  open 
their  eyes  to  facts,  they  would  see 
that  the  constant  pouring  of  popu- 
lation out  of  the  country  into 
the  towns  (which  become  sinks  of 
misery)  is  their  great  grievance. 
This  not  only  affords  cheaper 
labour  to  employers,  but  fills 
lodgings,  raises  rent,  pollutes  air 
and  water,  lowers  the  standard 
of  decent  living,  causes  beggary, 


yice,  disease,  and  degrades  the 
working  classes.  The  first  political 
aim  of  the  artisans  ought  to  be 
to  effect  such  a change  in  the 
laws  of  land-tenure  as  shall  secure 
that  the  country  shall  feed  all  its 
new  births — shall  be  so  fully  tilled 
as  to  make  farm-products  cheap  in 
the  town-market,  after  well  feeding 
the  producers,  and  shall  facilitate 
an  emptying  out  of  the  unwhole- 
some density  of  the  towns  into 
the  vacant  rural  areas.  All  this 
would  tend  immeasurably  to  the 
comfort,  health,  and  affluence  of 
the  artisans.  And  if,  instead 
of  vexing  capitalists  by  hostile 
unions  and  strikes,  they  pleaded 
for  long  terms  of  engagement, 
it  is  certain  that  the  most  friendly 
relations  with  the  employers  would 
quickly  be  established,  especially 
if  they  invested  their  savings  in 
the  master’s  business.  Of  course 
then,  the  richer  the  capitalists  the 
better  for  the  workmen.  Instead 
of  being  angry  with  their  comrades 
who  will  not  join  in  a stoppage  of 
industry,  which  impoverishes  all 
parties,  they  ought  to  reserve  their 
indignation  for  any  section  of  per- 
verse workmen  who  bring  an 
entire  establishment  to  a,  standstill 
by  special  demands,  to  which  the 
employers  do  not  assent;  indeed, 
they  ought  to  give  moral  aid  to 
the  effort  of  replacing  contumacious 
by  willing  servants  of  the  common 
weal. 

It  is  not  here  overlooked  that, 
half  a century  back,  and  perhaps  for 
the  seventy  years  which  preceded, 
manufacturers  combined  to  keep 
down  wages,  their  numbers  being 
then  much  fewer,  and  everything 
new.  But,  for  full  forty  years,  the 
workmen  have  been  the  aggressors ; 
the  masters  have  very  painfully  felt 
their  strength,  earnestly  desire  to 
keep  their  hands  attached,  constant, 
and  regular  ; , and,  even  when  not 
at  all  philanthropic,  would  rather 
make  a sacrifice  than  quarrel.  The 
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number  and  the  individual  wealth 
of  employers  is  vastly  increased, 
and  their  rivalry  is  very  strong, 
except  when  the  combination  and 
dreaded  hostility  of  the  workmen 
forces  them  to  act  together.  Even 
without  strikes  wages  have  steadily 
moved  upward ; nay,  will  and  must 
if  the  masters’  wealth  increases, 
which  indeed  strikes  diminish. 
Hence  the  position  and  policy  of 
the  Unions  is  suicidal,  and  every 
way  deplorable. 

it  has  not  been  intended  here 
systematically  to  review  Mr.  Holy- 
oake’s  book  of  which  only  the 
first  or  introductory  volume  has 
appeared.  But  it  may  be  stated 


that  he  has  compiled  a continuous 
interesting  account  of  the  early 
strivings  towards  a better  indus- 
trial state,  that  his  tone  is  uniformly 
generous  and  philanthropic,  and 
his  striving  is  to  be  just.  Malthus 
he  does  not  understand.  His  facts 
tend  to  show  (what  some  seem  to 
know  by  instinct  beforehand)  that 
defect  of  moral  qualities  is  the  weak 
industrial  point  among  both  richer 
and  poorer.  Vice  is  the  most  fatal 
cause  of  waste,  the  worst  deranger 
of  industry  and  blighter  of  its 
fruits ; but  in  this  statement  we 
must  not  exclude  from  vices  those 
great  generators  of  strife — arro- 
gance and  selfishness. 
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AYREUTH  does  not  count 
amongst  the  important  cities 
of  the  Fatherland,  or  even  of 
Bavaria,  bnt  it  is  not  without  at- 
tractions to  the  tourist  who  wishes 
to  break  his  journey  from  the  Rhine 
to  Munich  and  Vienna,  or  to  enjoy 
a day  of  contemplative  repose  in  a 
small  German  country  town.  Situa- 
ted on  the  bank  of  the  river  Main, 
which  takes  its  rise  not  far  off,  and 
surrounded  by  lovely  hills  and 
silent  forests,  its  scenery  cannot 
but  satisfy  the  most  fastidious  lover 
of  nature.  Neither  are  historical 
and  literary  reminiscences  entirely 
absent.  It  was  here  that  Frederica 
Wilhelmina,  the  favourite  sister  of 
Frederick  the  Great,  and  the  fellow- 
sufferer  of  his  youth,  wrote  her 
celebrated  Memoires  ; a simple 
‘ Margravine  de  Baireuth,’  although 
the  daughter  of  a mighty  king,  and 
once  all  but  the  bride-elect  of  the 
heir  to  the  British  throne.  A large 
theatre,  at  present  strangely  out  of 
place  in  the  little  town,  and  several 
palaces  and  beautiful  parks  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bayreuth,  speak 
of  the  splendour — now  long  de- 
parted— of  a miniature  German 
Court  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
.One  of  these  parks  has  been  de- 
scribed in  his  fanciful  manner  by 
Jean  Paul  Friedrich  Richter,  and 
on  its  outskirts  lies  the  Rollwenzel, 
a little  inn  where  the  poet  used  to 
rest  from  his  walks,  and  in  a room 
of  which  (still  shown  to  the  visitor) 
he  composed  several  of  his  tales. 

To  these  associations  with  litera- 
ture Bayreuth  will  add  a new  and 
important  one  in  August  next  year, 
when  the  long-expected  perform- 
ance of  Wagner’s  musico- dramatic 
tetralogy,  the  Bing  of  the  Niblung , 
will  become  a reality.  Whatever 
the  success  of  that  gigantic  enter- 
prise may  be,  it  may  be  predicted 
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with  oracular  certainty  that  it  will 
mark  an  epoch  in  the  history  of 
music,  and  that,  in  any  case,  a 
mighty  structure  will  be  destroyed 
on  the  occasion.  Whether  this 
structure  be  the  rotten  fabric  of 
antiquated  formalism  or  the  airy 
castle  of  a wild  belief  in  the  ‘ future,’ 
the  event  alone  can  show.  Wag- 
ner’s theories,  no  less  than  his 
creative  faculty,  will  then  be  put  to 
a decisive  test,  and  his  claims  at 
least  to  a place  in  the  foremost 
ranks  of  composers  will,  to  a great 
extent,  depend  upon  the  result. 

To  convey  some  idea  to  the 
reader  of  Wagner’s  latest  work,  of 
its  genesis,  and  of  the  circumstances 
preceding,  and,  after  many  delays, 
leading  to,  its  imminent  performance, 
is  the  aim  of  this  article.  But  for 
this  purpose  we  must  not  regard 
the  tetralogy  as  a solitary  effort ; it 
is,  in  a manner,  the  consistent  out- 
growth and  ultimate  result  of  an 
artistic  career,  remarkable  alike  for 
its  disappointments  and  triumphs, 
and  perhaps  unequalled  in  the  in- 
domitable energy  which  conquered 
success  by  disdaining  to  sue  for  it. 
Before  entering  on  this  task  I may, 
perhaps,  be  allowed  a few  words  of 
personal  explanation,  bearing  at  the 
same  time  on  the  treatment  of  the, - 
subject,  which  the  reader  may  ex- 
pect from  me.  When,  a little  more 
than  a year  ago,  I published  a 
volume  on  the  ‘Music  of  the-' 
Future,’  most  of  our  critical  organs 
thought  fit  to  put  me  down  as  an 
unqualified  worshipper  of  the  musi- 
cal phase  so  denominated,  and  of 
the  name  with  which  that  phase  is 
generally  identified.  One  paper  as- 
serted that  I ‘ held  Wagner’s  brief 
in  this  country,’  while  others — for 
instance,  quite  lately  the  Times  and 
the  Contemporary  Bevieiv — shortly 
but  significantly  described  me  as  a, 
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4 disciple’  of  that  master.  Row  I 
wish  to  assert  most  positively  that 
I do  not  bold  the  brief  or  advocate 
the  cause  of  anybody  or  anything 
but  good  music,  or  what  appears  to 
me  as  such.  Neither  have  I the 
honour  to  be  a disciple  of  Wagner 
in  any  sense  whatever.  I certainly 
believe  him  to  be  the  greatest  com- 
poser now  living,  and  also  think 
that  his  theoretical  writings  have 
thrown  a new  light  on  many  impor- 
tant points  of  musical  aesthetics. 
But  this  confession  surely  does  not 
imply  blind  worship,  or  a disciple’s 
duty  to  swear  in  verba  magistri. 
Least  of  all  is  it  my  present  pur- 
pose to  propagate  doctrines  or  cry 
up  productions  of  art  the  value  of 
which  can  be  finally  decided  only 
by  the  great  test  of  time.  My  de- 
lineation of  Wagner’s  character  will, 
therefore,  be  impartial,  my  analysis 
of  his  work  matter  of  fact,  and 
chiefly  explanatory.  From  criticism 
in  the  ordinary  sense,  as  well  as 
from  the  discussion  of  disputed 
points,  I shall  keep  aloof  entirely. 

Wagner,  it  ought  to  be  said  first 
of  all,  is  a man  of  action.  He  does 
not  resemble  so  many  artists  and 
poets  of  Germany  who  pass  their 
lives  in  the  obscurity  of  small 
towns,  and  whose  career  may  be 
summed  up  in  one  sentence,  ‘ He 
was  born,  took  a wife,  and  died.’ 
Wagner,  too,  has  passed  periods  of 
his  life  in  almost  absolute  seclusion  ; 
but  he  soon  sallied  forth  with  the 
fruits  of  his  solitary  labour  to  hold 
them  up  to  the  applause  or  (it  might 
be,  and  indeed  has  been)  to  the 
Msses  of  European  capitals ; and 
when  the  time  has  come  for  his  life 
to  be  fully  described,  with  its  hopes 
and  passions,  its  struggles  and 
triumphs,  it  will  read  like  a 
romance. 

The  keynote  of  his  being  has 
been  indicated  by  Wagner  himself. 

‘ The  Nome  (the  Pandora  of  Nor- 
thern mythology),’  he  says,  ‘ ap- 
proached my  cradle  and  laid  on  it 
the  never-contented  spirit  which 
always  seeks  the  new.’  The  con- 


sequences of  this  fatal  gift  soon 
began  to  appear.  His  plans  from 
the  very  beginning  show  signs  of 
a colossal  energy.  In  1824,  at 
the  age  of  eleven,  the  boy  was 
sketching  some  enormous  drama, 
a £ compound,’  he  says,  ‘ of  Hamlet 
and  King  Lear.  The  design  was 
grand  in  the  extreme.  Forty- 
two  people  died  in  the  course  of 
the  piece,  and  I was  obliged  to 
let  most  of  them  reappear  as  ghosts 
in  the  last  acts  for  want  of  living 
characters.’  The  result,  of  course, 
was  nonsense,  but  nonsense  on  a 
large  scale,  reminding  one  of  the  toys 
of  a young  Titan,  somewhat  difficult 
to  handle  for  mortals  of  ordinary 
growth.  The  mode  in  which  Wag- 
ner acquired  the  knowledge  of  his 
own  art  bears  the  same  stamp  of 
superabundant  energy.  By  chance 
he  witnessed  a performance  of  Beet- 
hoven’s music  to  Goethe’s  tragedy 
of  Kgmont,  and  at  once  his  compe- 
titive zeal  was  roused.  Without  any 
theoretical  knowledge  he  set  to  work 
at  a musical  accompaniment  to  his 
own  tragedy.  Failure  was,  under  such 
circumstances,  a matter  of  course  ; 
but  failure,  deserved  or  undeserved, 
has  never  deterred  Wagner  from 
renewed  effort.  In  this  case  it 
served  to  bring  home  to  him  the 
old  useful  doctrine  of  ars  vera  res 
severa.  For  a little  while  he  went 
on  writing  orchestral  works  on  a 
gigantic  scale,  and  full  of  unutter- 
able aspiration,  one  of  which,  an 
overture,  the  climax  of  his  eccen- 
tricities, as  Wagner  himself  has 
called  it,  was  performed  at  Leip- 
sic,  but  received  with  mortifying, 
though  deserved,  ridicule  by  the 
audience.  But  the  ingredient  of 
common  sense  which  is  invariably 
mingled  with  true  artistic  gift  soon 
taught  the  young  enthusiast  the 
futility  of  his  untutored  attempts. 
He  took  to  studying  seriously  the 
theoretic  foundation  of  his  art ; try- 
ing to  make  up  by  application  for  the 
time  lost.  It  must,  however,  be  con- 
fessed that  even  these  earnest  pur- 
suits were  somewhat  impulsive,  not 
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to  say  spasmodic  in  character.  His 
teachers,  with  the  sole  exception 
of  the  excellent  Cantor  Weinlig, 
found  him  idle  or  obstinate,  a cir- 
cumstance which  it  would  he  un- 
just to  put  down  altogether  to  their 
pedantry  or  want  of  zeal.  Wag- 
ner’s nature  is  essentially  autodi- 
dactic  ; he  loved  to  find  out  by  his 
own  hard-gained  experience  what  it 
would  have  been  easier  to  accept  on 
the  authority  of  others.  Only  the 
works  of  the  great  dead  he  accepted 
as  his  guides.  He  studied  Gluck 
and  Mozart,  Bach  and  Beethoven. 
His  passionate  admiration  for  the 
genius  of  the  last-mentioned  master 
is  described  by  one  of  Wagner’s 
early  friends  as  ‘ a regular  furor 
Teutonicus.’  The  writer  says  : 

I am  doubtful  whether  there  ever  has 
been  a young  musician  more  familiar  with 
the  works  of  Beethoven  than  Wagner  at 
eighteen.  He  possessed  most  of  the  mas- 
ter’s overtures  and  large  instrumental 
scores,  in  copies  made  with  his  own  hand. 
He  went  to  bed  with  the  sonatas  and  rose 
with  the  quartets.  He  sang  the  songs  and 
whistled  the  concerti,  for  with  pianoforte- 
playing he  could  not  get  on  very  well. 

Thus  the  young  man’s  soul 
ripened  for  his  future  task.  But  in 
the  meantime  his  worldly  prospects 
were  of  anything  but  a brilliant 
kind.  Being  without  means  of 
subsistence,  he  had  to  accept  the 
conductor  ship  of  a small  opera  in 
the  North  of  Germany — a narrow 
sphere  of  action  for  one  rife  with 
hopes  and  projects  of  the  widest 
scope.  The  years  spent  by  Wagner 
in  the  manner  alluded  to  were  full 
of  misery  and  disappointment.  The 
first  charm  of  the  unconventional 
ease  of  theatrical  life  soon  gave 
way  to  a feeling  akin  to  despair  at 
being  compelled  to  associate  with 
a class  of  persons  void  of  artistic 
aspirations,  and  'therefore  utterly 
uncongenial  to  his  own  nature.  His 
official  duties  were,  moreover,  of  the 
most  tedious  kind.  The  German 
stage  was  at  that  time  flooded  with 
the  shallowest  productions  of  the 
French  and  Italian  schools,  and  these 


Wagner  had  to  rehearse  over  and 
over  again  with  singers  of  the  third 
or  fourth  order,  whose  incompe- 
tence was  equalled  only  by  their 
wilfulness  and  arrogance.  Never- 
theless, Wagner  tried  to  do  his  duty. 
We  have  the  testimony  of  one  of  his 
employers  with  regard  to  his  un- 
ceasing efforts  to  work  with  the 
scanty  materials  at  his  disposal. 
Presence  of  mind  as  a conductor, 
and  the  skilful  handling  of  theatric 
effects,  which  so  favourably  distin- 
guishes him  from  most  German 
dramatists,  may  be  mentioned  as  the 
two  beneficial  results  of  this  drea- 
riest period  of  Wagner’s  career. 
An  ill-advised  marriage  with  an 
actress  contracted  about  this  time 
added  to  the  difficulties  of  his  situa- 
tion. Wagner’s  tastes  and  habits 
were  those  of  artistic  refinement 
and  luxury,  and  his  small  earnings 
were  wholly  insufficient  to  meet  the 
demands  of  a mismanaged,  extra- 
vagant household. 

The  situation  at  last  became  in- 
tolerable ; an  effort  had  to  be  made, 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
made  is  again  highly  characteristic 
of  Wagner’s  nature.  The  change 
of  fortune  was  to  be  at  once  sudden 
and  brilliant ; a great  work  was  to 
be  created,  and  on  its  eventual 
performance  at  one  of  the  great 
theatres  of  Europe  the  composer 
founded  the  boldest  hopes.  Paris, 
at  that  time  the  centre  of  the  mu- 
sical world,  appeared  to  him  the 
most  desirable  scene  of  his  expected 
triumph,  and  he  immediately  ap- 
plied for  an  appropriate  dramatic 
poem  to  Scribe,  the  librettiste  of 
Meyerbeer  and  Halevi,  then  in  the 
zenith  of  his  reputation.  This  de- 
mand from  a stranger  was  treated 
by  the  celebrated  dramatist  with  a 
disregard  not  wholly  unaccountable 
under  the  circumstances.  But  Wag- 
ner’s energy  was  not  to  be  daunted 
by  this  failure.  In  default  of  Scribe, 
he  determined  to  write  his  own 
book,  and  immediately  began  a 
dramatic  version  of  Bulwer’s  Sd- 
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enzi , a subject  eminently  adapted 
for  operatic  purposes.  With  the 
poem  and  two  acts  of  the  music 
of  his  Bienzi  finished,  Wagner  em- 
barked at  Riga,  where  he  had  been 
conducting  the  opera  for  some  time, 
for  London  on  his  way  to  Paris,  the 
El  Dorado  of  his  high-strung  fancy. 
His  hope  of  immediate  success  was, 
however,  to  be  utterly  disappointed. 
A young  foreigner,  without  social 
or  journalistic  connections,  was  not 
a person  likely  to  be  patronised 
by  theatrical  managers.  Wagner’s 
many  attempts  at  having  his  Bienzi 
represented  at  a French  theatre 
were  fruitless;  his  position  again 
became  embarrassed  in  the  highest 
degree,  and  to  escape  actual  star- 
vation he  had  to  undertake  the 
humblest  tasks  of  musical  slavery, 
such  as  arranging  popular  airs  for 
various  instruments. 

In  this  crisis,  it  was  the  love  of 
his  art  which  saved  him  from  de- 
spair. He  himself  has  told  us  how 
utterance  of  his  grief  became  an 
irresistible  desire,  and  how  in  the 
popular  type  of  the  Flying  Dutch- 
man, the  weary  wanderer  of  the 
main,  he  found  an  adequate  symbol- 
isation  of  his  own  loneliness  and 
misery.  It  was  in  this  manner,  that 
is,  by  the  demand  of  his  own  nature, 
that  W agner  was  led  from  the 
historical  principle  adhered  to  in 
Bienzi  to  the  mythical  subject- 
matter  which  has  been  the  basis  of 
all  his  subsequent  music- dramas. 
The  merits  or  demerits  of  this  innova- 
tion I must  not  discuss  on  the  present 
occasion ; but  Wagner’s  strongest 
adversaries  will  admit  that  he  has 
succeeded  in  inspiring  these  mythi- 
cal creations  with  the  breath  of  in- 
dividual passion.  This  transition 
from  the  historical  to  the  mythical 
drama  Wagner  declares  to  have 
been  the  cause  of  a commensurate 
change  in  his  musical  style;  and 
the  reciprocal  relations  of  music  and 
poetry  thus  insisted  upon  by  him 
may  be  best  explained  in  his  own 
words : 

The  plastic  unity  and  simplicity  of 


the  mythical  conceptions  allowed  of  the 
concentration  of  the  action  on  certain  im- 
portant and  decisive  points  of  its  develop- 
ment. . . . The  nature  of  the  subject  could 
therefore  not  induce  me,  in  sketching  my 
scenes,  to  consider  in,  advance  their  adapta- 
bility to  any  particular  musical  form,  the 
nature  of  the  musical  treatment  being 
necessitated  by  these  scenes  themselves.  It 
could  not  enter  my  mind  to  engraft  on  this 
my  musical  form,  growing  as  it  did  out  of 
the  nature  of  the  scenes,  the  traditional 
forms  of  operatic  music,  which  would  only 
have  marred  its  organic  growth.  I there- 
fore never  thought  of  contemplating,  on 
principle  and  as  a deliberate  reformer,  the 
destruction  of  the  aria,  the  duet,  and  other 
operatic  forms ; but  the  abandoning  of  these 
forms  followed  consistently  from  the  nature 
of  my  subject. 

When  these  lines  were  penned 
tbe  world  had  had  an  opportunity 
of  judging  of  the  principles  con- 
tained in  them  by  three  of  Wagner’s 
most  popular  works — The  Flying 
Dutchman , Tannhduser , and  Lohen- 
grin. For  with  him,  as  with  all 
creative  natures,  the  impulse  of 
artistic  action  preceded  the  calm  of 
theoretic  speculation.  At  the  same 
time  this  spontaneous  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  musical  form  carried 
out  by  Wagner  with  ever-increasing 
consciousness  in  his  successive 
works,  implies  one  of  the  most 
radical  changes  witnessed  in  the  his- 
tory of  art.  The  apparatus  of  the 
opera  seria,  with  its  vocal  display 
and  its  coarse  scenic  effects,  has  been 
entirely  abolished,  and  replaced  by 
a new  mode  of  utterance  evolved 
from  the  necessities  of  the  dramatic 
action,  and  regardless  of  the  forms  of 
absolute  music.  The  singer  who  had 
ruled  the  lyric  scene  with  absolute 
sway  now  became  the  mouthpiece 
of  poetic  inspiration,  the  economy 
of  the  drama  being  the  supreme 
consideration  to  which  the  arts  of 
music  and  poetry,  of  scenery  and 
mimetic  action  were  made  sub- 
servient. 

In  art,  as  in  life,  principles  must 
be  judged  by  the  results  of  their  em- 
bodiment in  facts.  Let  the  reader 
who  has  witnessed  a performance  of 
Lohengrin  at  Drury  Lane  last  season 
(the  ensemble  at  Covent  Garden  was 
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detestable)  compare  the  impression 
derived  therefrom  with  that  left  on 
his  mind  by  one  of  the  ordinary 
operas  by  Donizetti,  Bellini,  or  even 
Meyerbeer.  Let  him  consider  with- 
out prejudice  on  which  side  were 
boldness  of  dramatic  design,  melo- 
dious expressiveness,  and  unity  of 
conception,  on  which  side  coarse 
effects,  shallow  display  of  scenery, 
and  visible  contention  between 
musical  and  poetical  purposes.  On 
such  considerations  his  judgment 
of  the  Music  of  the  Future  must  de- 
pend. To  determine  the  final  posi- 
tion of  Wagner  in  the  history  of  his 
art  would  be  altogether  premature 
at  the  present  time.  But  without 
rashness  or  undue  partiality,  he 
may  be  called  a man  with  a great 
purpose,  4 a swallower  of  formulas,’ 
to  speak  with  Carlyle  ; a reformer, 
who,  like  the  Hindoo  man-god  Ram- 
Dass,  cited  by  the  same  great  writer, 
4 has  fire  enough  in  his  belly  to  burn 
up  all  the  sins  in  the  (operatic) 
world.’ 

Returning  now  to  Wagner’s  career, 
we  find  that  a favourable  change 
has  taken  place  in  his  circumstances. 
Shortly  after  the  completion  of  the 
Flying  Dutchman , he  heard  that 
his  Bienzi,  also  finished  in  Paris, 
had  been  accepted  for  performance 
at  the  Court  Theatre  in  Dresden, 
one  of  the  first  theatrical  institu- 
tions of  Germany.  Together  with 
this  welcome  news  he  received  a 
flattering  invitation  to  conduct  his 
work  personally,  following  which 
he  left  Paris  in  1842.  The  bril- 
liant success  of  the  work  led  to 
Wagner’s  permanent  engagement 
as  conductor  of  the  Dresden  Opera, 
and  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  he 
saw  himself  settled  in  a comfort- 
able position,  free  from  care,  and 
with  excellent  artistic  means  at  his 
disposal.  The  change  must  have 
been  all  but  overpowering ; but,  far 
from  giving  himself  up  to  rest, 
Wagner  at  once  began  a new 
work,  the  opera  Tannhauser,  the 
plan  of  which  he  had  conceived 
in  Paris.  It  was  finished  before 


1845,  the  poem  being  in  this,  as  in 
all  other  works  of  Wagner,  written 
by  the  composer  himself.  Neither 
Tannhauser  nor  the  Flying  Dutch- 
man met,  at  their  first  appearance, 
with  a success  equal  to  that  of 
Bienzi.  Wagner  had  to  own  to 
himself  that  the  new  style  adopted 
by  him  in  the  two  later  works  was 
as  yet  far  from  being  appreciated 
or  even  comprehended  by  the 
public.  Again  he  felt  the  want  of 
responsive  sympathy ; again  his 
hope  and  courage  began  to  give 
place  to  a feeling  of  morbid  de- 
spondency, in  which  change  at  any 
price  seemed  a relief.  In  this  mood, 
and  more  from  a general  sense  of 
antagonism  to  things  existing  than 
from  any  distinct  political  persua- 
sion, Wagner  took  an  active  part  in 
the  revolutionary  risings  of  1848  and 
1849.  But  even  in  the  excitement 
of  political  agitation  he  never  lost 
sight  of  his  artistic  mission,  and 
the  results  of  his  revolutionary 
aspirations  were  summed  up  in  a 
pamphlet  containing  a scheme  for 
the  regeneration  of  the  Saxon 
stage  on  the  basis  of  truly  national 
and  artistic  principles. 

It  is  well  known  how  the  dream 
of  liberty  in  Saxony  was  roughly 
interrupted  by  Prussian  bayonets. 
Wagner  personally  had  to  pay 
dearly  for  his  short  illusions.  He, 
of  course,  lost  his  official  position, 
and  was  moreover  compelled  to  fly 
from  his  country  and  friends,  once 
more  a houseless  wanderer  on  the 
earth.  But  before  following  him 
into  exile  I must  mention  a work 
finished  immediately  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  revolution.  Con- 
sidering the  events  coinciding  with 
the  composition  of  Lohengrin , and 
the  passionate  interest  which  its 
author  took  in  these  events,  one 
cannot  but  be  struck  with  the 
power  of  artistic  absorption  which 
enabled  Wagner  to  raise  himself 
from  the  turmoil  of  his  surround- 
ings to  a sphere  of  intensely 
mediaeval  feeling,  and  of  mystic 
devotion,  such  as  is  rarely  attained 
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even  in  that  most  transcendental 
of  arts — mnsic.  Lohengrin,  the 
Knight  of  the  Swan,  surrounded 
by  the  supernal  splendour  of  the 
Holy  Grail,  yet  filled  with  human 
passion  for  Elsa,  the  beautiful 
maiden  he  is  sent  to  rescue,  must 
be  called  one  of  Wagner’s  finest 
creations,  on  which  his  European 
fame  is  chiefly  founded. 

On  his  flight  from  Dresden, 
Wagner  tarried  a few  days  at 
Weimar,  and  there  witnessed  a 
performance  of  his  Tannhduser , 
conducted  by  Liszt  in  a manner  so 
perfectly  in  accordance  with  his 
own  intentions  that  ‘ with  asto- 
nishment he  recognised  his  second 
self.’  A friendship  thus  sprung 
up  between  these  two  eminent 
musicians,  never  disturbed  by 
rivalry  or  misunderstanding ; and 
it  was  to  a great  extent  owing  to 
Liszt’s  unceasing  efforts  that  Wag- 
ner’s operas  found  appropriate  in- 
terpretation, and  eventually  favour- 
able acceptance  in  Germany. 
Wagner  himself  was,  for  nearly 
ten  years,  precluded  from  taking 
an  active  part  in  the  performance 
of  his  works.  He  settled  in  Swit- 
zerland, which  he  left  only  on 
occasional  visits  to  London  (in  1855, 
where  he  conducted  the  concerts  of 
the  Philharmonic  Society  for  one 
season),  Italy,  and  Paris. 

But  these  years  of  involuntary 
retirement  were  not  passed  in 
despondent  idleness.  The  con- 
ductor’s staff*  being  wrenched  from 
his  hand,  Wagner  took  up  the  pen 
of  the  critic,  and  began  a literary 
campaign  with  more  than  ordinary 
vigour.  Two  important  works, 
Das  Kunstiverk  der  Zukunft  and 
Oper  und  Drama , not  to  men- 
tion numerous  pamphlets  and  occa- 
sional publications,  owe  their  origin 
to  the  first  years  of  his  exile. 
There  is  a strong  combative  ele- 
ment in  Wagner’s  nature,  in  ac- 
cordance with  which  his  attacks 
on  existing  evils  frequently  take 
the  form  of  more  or  less  bitter 
invective.  But  this  destructive 
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tendency  does  not  prevail  to  an 
exclusive  degree,  and  if  Wagner 
thinks  it  necessary  to  destroy 
radically  what  to  him  appears  to 
be  the  rotten  fabric  of  the  tradi- 
tional opera,  he  is  at  the  same  time 
intent  on  laying  the  basis  of  a new 
structure  founded  on  a purer  and 
intenser  mode  of  musical  utterance. 
The  pro’s  and  con’s  of  the  doctrines 
expounded  in  the  above-named 
theoretical  works  the  reader  must 
determine  for  himself,  either  by 
studying  the  books,  or,  better  still, 
by  seeing  the  dramatic  productions 
illustrative  of  the  principles  con- 
tained therein.  With  regard  to 
the  music-dramas,  however,  it 
ought  to  be  borne  in  mind  that 
they  do  not  stand  to  Wagner’s 
speculative  achievements  in  the 
relation  of  effect  and  cause.  The 
converse  rather  is  the  truth,  the 
composer’s  theories  being  derived 
from  the  analysis  of  his  own  works 
no  less  than  of  those  of  other  masters. 

The  interruption  of  Wagner’s 
productive  career  by  his  critical 
labours  was  not  of  long  duration. 
As  early  as  1853  he  finished  and 
sent  to  his  friends  the  poem  of 
The  Ding  of  the  Niblung , a grand 
music-drama,  or  rather  of  a series 
of  four  dramas,  a tetralogy  of 
perhaps  unequalled  dimensions 
since  the  times  of  ^Eschylus  and 
Sophocles.  Immediately  after- 
wards, he  began  the  musical 
composition,  and  finished  the  set- 
ting of  the  two  first  dramas  and 
of  considerable  part  of  the  third 
in  a little  more  than  three  years. 
The  work  was  carried  on  without 
the  encouraging  sympathy  of  sur- 
rounding friends,  and  with  little 
hope  of  ever  seeing  it  realised  on 
the  stage.  From  his  admirers  in 
his  own  country  the  composer  was 
separated;  but  even  in  case  he 
had  been  able  t©  make  full  use  of 
his  personal  and  artistic  influence, 
there  would  have  been  little  chance 
of  finding  acceptance  for  a work 
which — not  to  speak  of  the  start- 
ling novelty  of  its  musical  and 
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poetical  diction — seemed  apt  to 
baffle  by  its  very  size  tbe  resources 
of  managers  and  the  patience  of 
audiences.  The  energy  with  which 
Wagner  carried  out  his  plan,  and 
the  firm  belief  in  his  own  genius 
thus  evinced,  exhibit  again  in  its 
strongest  light  that  feature  in  his 
character  which,  according  to  dif- 
ferences of  standpoint,  may  be 
looked  upon  as  presumption  or 
heroism,  but  which,  at  any  rate, 
must  command  some  admiration 
were  it  only  for  the  success  ulti- 
mately reserved  for  it.  For  in 
spite  of  the  inauspicious  circum- 
stances accompanying  its  com- 
mencement, in  spite,  too,  of  the 
derisive  shouts  with  which  a hostile 
press  hailed  its  appearance,  the 
tetralogy  of  the  Ring  of  the  Nib - 
lung  is  to  be  produced  next  year, 
exactly  in  the  manner  originally  in- 
tended for  it  by  the  composer.  To 
this  work  and  to  the  manner  of  its 
production  we  now  must  turn  our 
attention  for  a little  while. 

The  Ring  of  the  Niblung  consists 
of  three  dramas,  called  The  Val- 
hyrie,  Siegfried , and  Gotterdamme- 
rung  (Dusk  of  the  Gods)  re- 
spectively, and  an  introductory 
piece,  The  RhinegolcL  Each  of  these 
pieces  will  occupy  a separate  even-' 
ing,  and  is  equal  in  size  to  an 
ordinary  opera.  The  drama  is 
founded  on  the  oldest  monument 
of  Teutonic  lore,  the  Eddie  poems 
and  the  Yolsunga  Saga,  which 
Wagner  has  justly  preferred  to 
the  mediaeval  version  of  the  same 
stories  generally  called  the  Nibelun- 
genlied.  In  the  latter  the  original 
types  appear  in  strange  disguise,  and 
their  attributes  and  relations  are 
obscured  by  the  arbitrary  additions 
of  successive  poets.  The  locality 
of  the  story,  however,  Wagner  has 
adopted  from  the  mediaeval  source, 
and  he  has  also  changed  the  Ice- 
landic names  for  their  G erman  equi- 
valents. 

The  leading  idea  (for  to  the  trac- 
ing of  this  I must  here  limit  my- 
self) of  the  work  is  indicated  by  its 


title.  The  gold,  or,  which  is  the 
same  in  a moral  sense,  the  thirst 
for  gold,  is  the  fatal  element  in  the 
tragedy.  At  first  it  lies  hidden 
in  the  depth  of  the  Rhine,  but, 
stolen  thence  and  fashioned  into  a 
magic  ring,  it  works  its  baneful 
way  amongst  gods  and  men. 
Watan  becomes  subject  to  its  curse 
through  having  once  coveted  it... 
When  afterwards  he  desires  to 
wrench  the  fatal  gold  from  the 
powers  of  darkness,  he  finds  him-, 
self  debarred  from  personal  action 
by  his  word  unwillingly  pledged. 
To  avert  his  final  doom  he  resolves 
to  create  a god-inspired  hero,  who, 
regardless  of  laws  human  or  divine^ 
shall  by  his  own  free  impulse  re- 
store the  treasure  to  the  Rhine. 
Siegmund  and  Sieglind,  Siegfried! 
and  Biynhild  successively  become 
representative  of  that  fire  of  hu- 
man aspiration  which  cannot  be 
quenched  by  misfortune.  They 
are  crushed  by  a blind  fate,  but 
the  essence  of  their  being  remains 
untouched  ; they  die,  but  they  con- 
quer. The  doom  of  the  gods  is 
inaver table,  but  the  powers  of 
darkness  also  are  baffled,  and  from 
the  ruins  of  Walhall  a new  world 
may  arise  no  more  allured  by  the 
gleam  of  the  gold  or  shackled  by  arbi- 
trary laws  of  conventionality.  The 
idea,  then,  of  the  world-redeeming 
power  of  free  impulse  is  the  back- 
ground on  which  the  events  of  the 
tetralogy  are  relieved.  To  give 
ever  so  slight  a sketch  of  these 
events  themselves  would  by  far 
exceed  the  space  allotted  to  me. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  main  inci- 
dents of  Wagner’s  poem  (including 
the  idea  of  a ‘ Dusk  of  the  Gods,’  a 
destruction  of  the  world  brought 
about  by  the  moral  guilt  of  the 
ruling  beings)  occur  in  the  my- 
thological sources  alluded  to.  It 
has  been  the  modern  poet’s  task, 
and  not  an  easy  task,  to  disentangle 
the  skein  of  the  old  traditions,  and 
to  replace  and  partly  remould  the 
single  features  with  a view  to  dra- 
matic unity  and  ideal  significance. 
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The  musical  treatment  is,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  nature  of  the 
subject,  bold  and  grand  in  the  ex- 
treme, It  may,  indeed,  be  asserted 
that  Wagner  here  speaks  a new 
language  entirely  different  from  the 
ordinary  style  of  the  opera.  The 
beauty  and  artistic  vitality  of  this 
new  language  I refrain  from  dis- 
cussing here  ; neither  would  it  be 
possible  to  give  a final  decision  on 
the  point  before  the  whole  work  has 
been  tested  by  an  actual  embodiment 
on  the  stage  for  which  it  is  so 
eminently  fitted. 

A drama  so  full  of  strange  and 
new  situations  as  the  Bing  of  the 
Niblung  requires  for  its  adequate 
performance  a more  than  usual 
amount  of  taste  and  mechanical 
resource.  Wagner  has  theoretically 
and  practically  advocated  the  legi- 
timacy of  scenic  effects  as  long  as 
they  are  organically  connected  with 
the  action  of  the  drama.  It  is 
indeed  difficult  to  perceive  on  what 
grounds  purists  object  to  a group 
of  human  figures,  or  a beautiful 
landscape  being  made  use  of  to 
create  that  perfect  illusion  of  which 
the  realistic  spirit  of  modern  art 
stands  in  need.  Only  where  these 
accidentals  are  treated  as  the  main 
object  they  become  detrimental  to 
the  economy  of  the  drama ; a per- 
version of  sesthetical  principles  of 
which  the  contemporary  stage  offers 
but  too  many  instances.  In  his 
present  work  Wagner  has  taxed  the 
resources  of  the  modern  stage  to 
the  utmost.  Scenes  like  the  ‘ Ride 
of  the  Valkyries,’  4 Siegfried’s  Fight 
with  the  Dragon,’  and  the  4 De- 
struction by  Fire  of  Walhall  and  its 
Divine  Inmates,’  require  for  their 
satisfactory  rendering  (and  without 
this  the  border-line  between  the 
sublime  and  ridiculous  would  be 
passed  immediately)  a perfection 
of  scenic  appliances  wholly  un- 
attainable at  an  ordinary  theatre 
without  the  interruption  for  months 
of  all  other  performances.  It  was 
by  such  considerations  that  Wagner 
was  led  to  the  bold  plan  of  building 
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a new  theatre  suited  for  his  purpose. 
Another  consideration  of  a psycho- 
logical kind  confirmed  him  in  this 
resolution.  It  was  of  importance 
to  him  to  remove  both  actors  and 
audience  as  much  as  possible  from 
the  atmosphere  of  ordinary  theatri- 
cal shows.  Hence  the  character  of 
a national  festival  which  he  claims 
for  the  production  of  his  work,  and 
hence  also,  to  a great  extent,  the 
choice  of  a small  town  like  Bay- 
reuth, where  no  permanent  theatre 
threatens  to  interfere  with  the 
freshness  of  impression  required  for 
a work  of  such  exceptional  scope. 

When  Wagner,  about  twelve  years 
ago,  opened  this  scheme  to  the  public 
it  was  treated  by  the  press  very 
much  like  the  emanation  of  a dis- 
ordered brain.  Yet  such  has  been 
the  increase  of  the  composer’s  popu- 
larity that  when,  about  four  years 
ago,  an  appeal  was  made  to  his 
admirers  to  raise  the  considerable 
sum  necessary  for  the  realisation  of 
Wagner’s  intentions,  this  appeal 
was  responded  to  with  surprising 
alacrity.  Societies  for  the  purpose 
were  founded  not  only  in  most  of 
the  important  towns  of  Germany, 
but  also  in  foreign  cities  such  as 
Milan,  London,  Yew  York,  &c. 
The  expenses  of  the  whole  enter- 
prise are  roughly  calculated  at 
45,oooZ.,  an  enormous  figure  for  a 
parsimonious  country  like  Germany. 
This  sum  is  to  be  raised  in  i,ooo 
shares  of  45  Z.,  each  of  which  entitles 
the  holder  to  a ticket  for  the  whole 
three  series  of  performances  to  be 
given  on  four  evenings  of  three 
consecutive  weeks  in  August  1876. 
If  preferred,  this  share  can  be 
divided  amongst  three  persons,  who 
in  that  case  may  attend  one  series 
of  four  performances.  The  price 
of  admission  to  one  of  the  pieces 
is  therefore  a little  less  than  4Z.,  an 
amount  somewhat  startling  even  to 
the  habitue  of  the  Italian  opera  in 
London.  Nevertheless.,  the  vast 
majority  of  these  shares  has  already 
been  disposed  of.  The  building  and 
a considerable  part  of  the  fittings 
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have  been  completed,  singers  and 
instrumentalists  are  engaged,  and 
the  preparatory  rehearsals  that  have 
been  going  forward  during  the  sum- 
mer months  of  the  present  year 
(1875)  j ustify  the  most  sanguine  ex- 
pectations of  an  efficient  rendering. 

The  theatre  is  constructed  of 
woodj  in  accordance  with  its  pro- 
visional character,  and  the  outside 
of  the  building  is  devoid  of  striking 
architectural  features.  But  the 
inside  shows  the  noble  simplicity  of 
the  Greek  theatre.  Side-boxes  have 
been  entirely  dispensed  with,  and 
the  auditorium,  with  its  ascending 
rows  of  seats,  exactly  resembles  the 
antique  Koilon . A most  important 
feature  is  the  invisibility  of  the 
orchestra,  adopted  by  Wagner  for 
both  acoustic  and  sesthetical  reasons. 

A more  ungainly  sight  than  the 
violent  motions  of  the  fiddlers,  or 
the  blown-out  cheeks  of  the  flutists 
and  trumpeters,  not  to  speak  of  the 
gyrations  of  the  conductor’s  staff, 
can  hardly  be  imagined,  and  in 
hiding  all  this  from  the  audience 
Wagner  undoubtedly  deserves  the 
thanks  of  all  artistically  minded 
persons,  whatever  their  musical 
sympathies  or  antipathies  may  be. 

Such  is  the  house  that  the  com- 
poser has  prepared  for  the  latest 
and  boldest  creation  of  his  muse. 
Like  the  structure  itself,  the  event 
which  is  to  take  place  in  it  appears 
at  first  sight  of  a transitory  nature. 
But  from  it  Wagner’s  admirers  are 
inclined  to  expect  a revival  of 
national  art  in  Germany,  and  in  a 
wider  sense  of  the  musical  drama 
in  general ; with  how  much  reason 
or  unreason  remains  to  be  seen. 

A few  words  must  suffice  to  sum 
up  the  remaining  events  of  Wag- 
ner’s biography.  For  more  than 
twenty  years  he  has  been  occupied 
with  the  completion  of  his  tetralogy, 
the  composition  of  the  Bhinegold 
being,  as  stated  before,  begun  in 
1853,  and  that  of  the  Goiter  d'am- 
merung  finished  a little  more  than 
a twelvemonth  back.  Frequently, 
however,  this  work  has  been  inter- 
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considerable  importance.  From  1856 

to  1859  he  was  chiefly  engaged  in 
the  composition  of  a great  music- 
drama,  Tristan  andlseult,&j  dramatic 
version  of  the  old  Celtic  Mabinogi, 
frequently  treated  by  the  mediaeval 
singers  of  France  and  Germany. 
This  work  is  regarded  by  Wagner’s 
friends  as  the  highest  effort  of  his 
genius  (barring,  of  course,  the  tetra- 
logy),  but  it  has,  not  yet  attained  po- 
pularity amongst  the  general  public. 

Another  work,  The  Master  Singers 
of  Number g,  has,  on  the  other  hand, 
kept  its  place  in  the  repertoires . of 
most  of  the  German  theatres,  being 
second  in  public  favour  only  to 
Lohengrin.  It  may  best  be  described 
as  a comic  opera,  and  renders  the 
poetic  doings  of  the  worthy  burgh- 
ers of  Hiirnberg  of  the  sixteenth 
century  ; Hans  Sachs,  1 the  poet  and 
shoemaker,’  being  the  central  figure 
of  the  piece.  He  is  conceived  as 
the  type  of  the  rising  citizen  of  the 
reformation  period,  in  his  strength 
and  justified  pride  of  work.  A ro- 
mantic love- story  is  interwoven  with 
the  scenes  of  homely  citizen-life. 

In  1861  Wagner  went  to  Paris  to 
superintend  the  production  of  his 
Tannhduser , which  resulted  in  the 
celebrated  fiasco  of  that  opera. 
This  popular  verdict  was,  however, 
by  no  means  unanimous,  and  many 
prominent  men  of  letters,  Gautier, 
Champfleury,  and  Charles  Baude- 
laire amongst  the  number,  expressed 
their  enthusiastic  admiration  of 
the  new  phase  in  art.  Since  the 
gates  of  his  own  country  have  been 
opened  again  to  Wagner,  he  has 
repeatedly  appeared  in  public  in 
German  cities,  conducting  his  own 
works  with  great  success.  In  1864 
the  art-loving  young  King  of  Ba- 
varia called  him  to  Munich  to  assist 
in  the  reorganisation  of  the  musical 
and  theatrical  institutions  of  that 
city.  Three  years  ago  he  settled 
at  Bayreuth,  where  he  has  been 
living  since,  occupied  chiefly  with 
the  preparations  for  the  performance 
of  the  Bing  of  the  Nihlung. 
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MR.  GREEN’S  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  PEOPLE: 
IS  IT  TRUSTWORTHY? 

[Second  Paper.] 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  ‘ FRASER’S  MAGAZINE.’ 


IR, — Most  of  the  examples  of 
Mr.  Green’s  blunders  that  I 
gave  in  my  last  letter  1 belong  to  the 
mere  outside  of  history ; any  eye 
fairly  familiar  with  the  historical 
landscape  would  observe  them 
almost  at  a glance.  The  greater 
number  of  educated  Englishmen 
possess  knowledge  enough  to  enable 
them  to  accept  without  question  the 
statement  that  Mary  Stuart  was  on 
her  way  from  Stirling  to  Edin- 
burgh when  she  fell  into  Both  well’s 
hands,  or  that  the  Battle  of  the 
First  of  June  was  fought  on  June 
the  First,  and  to  pause  astonished 
before  any  assertions  inconsistent 
with  these.  Indeed,  many  of  them 
might  be  trusted  to  know  that 
Bloreheath  was  a Yorkist  victory. 
My  present  purpose  is  to  some 
extent,  different.  I will  begin  at 
least  by  venturing  a step  further, 
and  attempting  to  show  that  Mr. 
Green  is  quite  as  little  to  be  trusted 
in  the  underlying  strata  of  history 
as  he  is  on  the  surface — is  quite  as 
unsafe  a guide  in  those  historical 
regions  where  the  vast  majority  of 
readers  must  follow  him  with  un- 
doubting faith,  if  they  are  to  gain 
any  advantage  from  following  him 
at  all.  This  need  not  surprise  us  ; 
it  is  seldom  that  a complete  mastery 
of  the  depths  of  knowledge  is 
found  in  conjunction  with  an  un- 
soundness in  the  superficial  parts 
of  it  so  striking  as  that  shown  by 
Mr.  Green.  I am  rash  enough  to 
believe  that  I shall  be  able  to  show 
that  Mr.  Green  has,  too  often,  not 
only  misstated  but  strangely  mis- 
represented the  authorities  from 
whom  he  professes  to  have  drawn 
his  facts  and  inferences. 


Mr.  Green  has  attached  himself 
to  an  historical  school  that  regards 
itself  as  specially  qualified  to  speak 
with  authority  on  the  questions  of 
the  origin  and  early  growth  of 
the  English  people.  This  school 
moves  over  the  swamps  and 
through  the  fogs  of  the  days  of 
England’s  infancy  with  as  much 
ease  as  other  writers  move  on  the 
firm  ground,  and  amid  the  clear 
light,  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
And  undoubtedly  it  has  a right  to 
assume  an  air  of  mastery  in  this 
province ; it  has  done  all  that 
industry,  scholarly  insight,  and 
critical  acumen  could  do  to  pluck 
aside  the  veil  that  hides  our  remote 
forefathers  from  us;  and  even  if 
the  most  brilliant  of  its  members 
is  now  and  then  provoked  by 
ignorance  or  opposition  into  beard- 
ing himself  more  like  a despot  than 
a constitutional  king,  his  magni- 
ficent services  against  the  common 
enemy  readily  win  him  forgiveness. 
To  Dr.  Guest,  Professor  Stubbs, 
and  Mr.  Freeman,  all  honest 
searchers  after  truth  in  this  field 
are  indebted  as  they  are  indebted 
to  no  other,  living  or  dead — in- 
deed, I am  not  quite  sure  that 
Professor  Stubbs  has  not  pushed 
his  conquests  farther  into  the 
empire  of  darkness  on  this  side 
than  any  champion  of  historical 
light  that  has  worked  in  England. 
It  is  therefore  absolutely  inex- 
cusable in  Mr.  Green  to  go  astray 
when  he  has  such  leaders  to  guide 
his  steps;  not  only  are  his  sins 
committed  against  light,  but  their 
guilt  is  aggravated  by  the  fact  that 
he  enjoys  (as  his  Preface  shows)  a 
readiness  of  access  to  the  purest 
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sources  of  light  which  most  other 
scholars  do  not  enjoy,  and  can 
draw  from  these  sources  to  his 
heart’s  content.  Yet,  unless  I am 
greatly  mistaken,  Mr.  Green,  de- 
spite this  exceptional  advantage, 
allows  himself  at  the  very  outset 
to  slip  into  an  offence  against  histo- 
rical accuracy  as  remarkable  as  the 
worst  I drew  attention  to  in  my 
letter  of  August  last.  This  is  his 
account  of  the  battle  of  Aylesford. 

If  Mr.  Green  had  contented  him- 
self with  describing  this,  the  first 
recorded  passage  of  arms  between 
the  English  and  the  Britons,  as  a 
victory  for  the  former,  he  would 
certainly  have  gone  beyond  what 
the  authorities  warrant.  Yet,  as 
be  would  have  fallen  in  with  a 
fashion  that  has  lately  sprung  up 
of  accepting  probabilities  as  cer- 
tainties, the  offence  would  have 
been  slight,  and  barely  worth 
noticing.  But  Mr.  Green  is  not 
content  with  so  liberal  a measure 
of  indulgence;  he  must  add  to 
this  possible  victory  totally  un- 
authorised details,  which  are  appa- 
rently the  offspring  of  his  own 
unconsciously  working  brain  alone. 
Speaking  (p.  9)  ^is  battle  he 

says,  ‘ The  Chronicle  of  the  Con- 
quest ’ . . . tells  only  that  Horsa 
fell  in  the  moment  of  victory  . . . 

the  victory  of  Aylesford  did  more 
than  give  East  Kent  to  the  English, 
it  struck  the  key-note  of  the  whole 
English  conquest  of  Britain.  The 
massacre  that  followed  the  battle 
indicated  at  once  the  merciless 
nature  of  the  struggle  which  had 
begun.’  Uow,  by  the  Chronicle  of 
the  Conquest  Mr.  Green  can  only 
mean  the  Winchester  copy  of  the 
so-called  Saxon  Chronicle  ; and  as 
Dr.  Guest  is  of  opinion  that  this 
record  grew  out  of  earlier  registers 
which  were  themselves  compiled 
from  the  first  rude  aids  to  memory 
used  by  the  English  from  the  time 
of  their  earliest  arrival  in  Britain, 
the  expression  is  perhaps  a justi- 
fiable one.  Here  then  is  the  pas- 


sage that  tells  so  much  to  Mr. 
Green : ‘ 45  5 . In  this  year  Hengest 
and  Horsa  fought  against  Wyrt- 
georn  (Vortigern)  the  king,  in  the 
place  that  is  called  ^gselesthrep 
(Aylesford  presumably)  ; and  his 
brother  Horsa  was  slain.’  That  is 
positively  all ; there  is  not  the 
faintest  suggestion  that  the  fight 
was  an  English  victory,  that  Horsa 
fell  in  the  moment  of  that  victory, 
or  that  a massacre  followed  the 
battle.  I admit  that,  taken  in  con- 
nection with  later  events,  the  fight 
of  Aylesford  does  wear  a look  not 
unlike  a victory ; but  the  record, 
if  allowed  to  stand  alone,  seems  to 
me  rather  to  suggest  a defeat. 
Nor  in  any  of  the  other  authorities 
is  there  anything  to  support  Mr. 
Green’s  statement.  The  running 
shriek  of  Gildas  says  nothing  of 
anv  such  event.  Bseda  notices  it 
no  further  than  to  tell  us  4 that 
Horsa  was  killed  in  battle,  and  had 
up  to  the  time  (at  which  he  wrote) 
a monument  in  the  eastern  parts 
of  Kent  distinguished  by  his  name.’ 
Kennius  is  as  reticent  on  the  inci- 
dent as  Gildas,  unless  Aylesford 
and  Episford  be  one  and  the  same 
affair.  Indeed,  Henry  of  Hunting- 
don represents  the  fight  of  Ailes- 
treu,  as  he  calls  it,  as  ending  in 
the  utter  rout  of  the  strangers  ; but 
then  in  Dr.  Guest’s  opinion  he 
actually  confounds  it  with  the  con- 
flict of  Episford,  and  his  4 graphic 
details  ’ are  therefore  worthless. 

A comparison  of  this  with  another 
extract  from  the  Chronicle  will 
serve  to  show  how  substantially 
the  same  language  tells  to  the 
trained  historical  intelligence  a tale 
of  defeat  or  victory,  according  as 
the  exigencies  of  theory  demand. 
Under  the  year  584  the  same  Chro- 
nicle of  the  Conquest  that  has 
been  so  eloquent  to  Mr.  Green  a 
few  pages  before,  contains  the  fol- 
lowing entry : 4 In  this  year 

Ceawlin  and  Cutha  (Cuthwine) 
fought  against  the  Britons  in  the 
place  that  is  called  Eethanleag 
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(Faddiley  in  Vale  Royal,  Dr.  Guest 
thinks)  and  Cutha  was  slain ; and 
Ceawlin  took  many  towns  and 
countless  spoil.  And  wrathful  he 
turned  back  to  his  own.’  The  en- 
terprise to  which  this  event  belongs 
Mr.  Green  (p.  14)  calls  a ‘raid,’ 
which  he  says  ‘ was  repulsed  ’ ; and 
in  the  Chronological  Annals  he 
even  represents  the  West- Saxons 
as  having  been  ‘ defeated  at  Fethan- 
lea.’  Now,  were  it  not  for  the 
concluding  statement  of  the  Chro- 
nicler— and  Dr.  Guest  finds  a pos- 
sible explanation  of  Ceawlin’s  anger 
in  some  fatal  disobedience  of  orders 
on  the  part  of  a subordinate — the 
record  of  the  battle  of  Faddiley 
would  be  rather  more  suggestive  of 
victory  than  that  of  the  battle  of 
Aylesford ; the  taking  of  many 
towns  and  countless  booty  does  not 
usually  follow  defeat ; yet  Mr. 
Green,  without  the  slightest  hesi- 
tation, rules  the  latter  to  be  an 
overwhelming  overthrow  for  the 
Britons,  the  former  to  be  a repulse, 
even  a defeat,  of  the  enemies  of  the 
Britons.  Characteristically,  too, 
he  gives  (p.  xiii.)  a wrong  date 
(597)  f°r  the  later  conflict ; and, 
with  that  strange  fatality  that  has 
pursued  him  in  so  many  similar 
cases,  this  wrong  date  is  coupled 
chronologically  with  an  event,  the 
conversion  of  Kent,  that  really  did 
take  place  in  597.  There  is  one 
most  suspicious  feature  in  Mr. 
Green’s  character  as  an  historian  : 
he  is  not  troubled  with  many 
doubts  ; the  blanket  of  the  dark 
can  hide  little  from  him.  While  Dr. 
Guest  is  altogether  silent  as  to  the 
result  of  the  affair  of  Aylesford, 
and  finds  so  much  that  is  probable 
in  Huntingdon’s  description  of  that 
of  Faddiley  as  a victory  that  he 
would  willingly  receive  it  as  true, 
Mr.  Green  speaks  as  confidently  of 
the  first  as  if  he  were  speaking  of 
Waterloo,  and  of  the  second  as  if 
he  were  speaking  of  Fontenoy. 

But  Mr.  Green  can  not  only  read 
between  the  lines  of  a pair  of  brief 


registers  to  such  excellent  purpose 
as  to  draw  blessing  and  cursing  out 
of  the  same  form  of  words  ; he  can 
also  convert  a more  circumstantial 
narrative  of  victories  and  defeats 
into  a story  of  ‘ doubtful  battles/ 
On  the  eve  of  Alfred’s  succession, 
‘ the  tongue  of  land,’  he  tells  us 
(p.  44),  ‘between  the  Kennet  and 
the  Thames  was  contested  in  four 
doubtful  battles.’  But  what  says 
the  Chronicle  ? Of  the  armed  col- 
lisions between  Danes  and  West- 
Saxons — of  which  Mr.  Green  here 
speaks — it  distinctly  states  that  the 
Danish  men  gained  the  victory 
(sige  namon)  in  one  (Basingstoke), 
and  in  two  (Reading  and  Merton) 
remained  masters  of  the  field  of 
slaughter,  while  it  declares  that 
in  one  (Englefield)  the  West- Saxons 
were  triumphant. 

And  besides  these  doubtful  battles 
there  was  another  in  which  Alfred 
put  to  flight  both  armies  of  the 
Danes,  that  which  confronted  his 
brother  Ethelred  as  well  as  that 
which  confronted  himself.  This  was 
the  fight  of  AEscesdun  (Ashdown), 
an  event  that  Englishmen  have 
heard  of  before,  and  would  be  glad 
to  hear  of  again.  In  this  short  His- 
tory of  the  English  People  there 
are  many  strange  things ; but 
stranger  than  any  one  of  them  is 
the  fact  that  one  of  the  greatest 
deeds  of  the  most  renowned  of 
English  kings  is  not  in  it,  for  on 
the  principle  that  it  is  less  dis- 
honouring to  a national  hero  to 
ignore  his  most  heroic  exploit  alto- 
gether than  to  call  it  ‘ doubtful,’  I 
have  inferred  that  Ashdown  is  the 
battle  missing  from  Mr.  Green’s 
list.  Moreover,  the  four  (five) 
battles  are  said  here  to  have  been 
fought  in  ‘ the  tongue  of  land  ’ de- 
scribed, while  but  three  of  them 
took  place  there. 

Nor  is  it  in  the  records  of  war 
and  slaughter  alone  that  the  Chro- 
nicle of  the  Conquest  can  be  made 
to  yield  up  to  this  historian  a mes- 
sage that  it  withholds  from  others. 
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The  simple  statement  that  in  519 
‘ Cerdic  and  Cynric  ’ took  on  (them- 
selves) the  kingdom  ( rice  onfengun) 
is  transformed  in  his  History  (p.  12) 
into  ‘ the  West- Saxons  have  left  a 
record  of  the  solemn  election  hv 
which,  they  chose  Cerdic  for  their 
king,’  no  notice  whatever  being 
taken  of  Cynric.  Doubtless  Cerdic 
was  elected  to  the  kingship,  just 
as  the  first  Hapoleon  was  elected  to 
the  Empire  of  the  French ; but,  un- 
less there  be  some  other  record  of 
West- Saxon  political  progress  in 
early  times  than  the  Winchester 
Chronicle,  Mr.  Green’s  assertion  is 
wholly  unwarranted.  The  plain 
words  above  given  cannot  take  the 
construction  he  puts  upon  them — 
indeed,  to  an  ordinary  reader,  they 
intimate  the  procedure  of  a Pi- 
sistratus  or  of  a Catherine  the  Se- 
cond rather  than  that  of  a Canute 
even.  The  nice  distinctions  too 
that  a discerning  mind  can  make 
are  well  illustrated  in  this  same 
neighbourhood.  ‘ Hengest  took  to 
the  kingdom  ( feng  to  rice ) and  H3sc 
his  son  ’ — that  means  ‘ the  sons  of 
Hengest  became  kings  in  Kent  ’ ; 

‘ Cerdic  and  Cynric  took  on  (them- 
selves) the  kingdom  ’ — that  means 
a ‘ solemn  election  by  which  they 
(the  West-Saxons)  chose  Cerdic 
for  their  king.’  Again,  it  will  be 
observed,  the  almost  inevitable  in- 
accuracy accompanies  the  misstate- 
ment ; not  only  is  Cynric  ignored, 
but  to  reconcile  Mr.  Green’s  words 
with  the  record  Hengest  must  be 
made  his  own  son.  It  is  worth  ob- 
serving also  how  utterly  in  the  dark 
modern  scholarship  is,  if  this  state- 
ment should  turn  out  to  be  well- 
founded  after  all;  Mr.  Kemble,  Mr. 
Freeman,  and  Mr.  Stubbs  begin  their 
list  of  ‘ the  instances  in  which  ex- 
press mention  is  made  of  the  act  of 
election  ’ with  Alfred,  who  came  to 
the  West- Saxon  throne  more  than 
three  centuries  after  Cerdic. 

One  of  the  special  features  of 
this  book  is  its  style,  which  has 
been  greatly  praised — not,  perhaps, 


of  the  English  People .’ 

beyond  its  merits.  But  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  this  excellence  is  worth 
the  cost  that  has  unwittingly  been 
paid  for  it.  In  his  overmastering 
anxiety  to  give  an  impressive  tone' 
to  his  descriptions,  our  author  has 
apparently  been  betrayed  into  an 
occasional  forgetfulness  of . the 
allegiance  to  exact  truth  that  is  an 
historian’s  most  sacred  obligation. 
From  a vast  number  of  passages 
in  this  Short  History  we  catch  the 
impression  of  a writer  who  concerns 
himself  less  with  the  thing  said 
than  with  the  manner  of  saying  it, 
who  too  often  allows  his  eye . to 
wander  from  the  object  he  is  dealing 
with,  and  falls  into  a sort  of  dreamy 
abstraction,  in  which  fact  and 
fancy  are  not  very  carefully  dis- 
criminated— the  latter  now  and 
then  encroaching  upon  the  lawful 
territory  of  the  former.  To  Mr. 
Green  there  would  seem  to  be 
an  irresistible  attraction  in  a 
striking  phrase,  a happy  turn  of 
speech,  an  animated,  pathetic,  or 
picturesque  expression ; and  in  his 
passion  for  such  he  has  not  been 
over  diligent  to  measure  his  words 
and  fit  them  with  the  facts  before 
he  gives  them  utterance.  If  a 
preconceived  notion  of  a passage 
in  history — a mental  picture  that 
mayhap  time  has  blurred  or  hasty 
reading  has  given  a false  outline  or 
colour  to — lend  itself  readily  to 
any  of  the  forms  of  expression 
that  Mr.  Green  loves,  he  does  not 
run  the  risk  of  marring  its  effect, 
perhaps  of  sacrificing  it  altogether,, 
by  a too  curious  scrutiny  of  the 
authorities.  ‘ Prisoned,  howeverr 
as  it  was  by  the  conversion  of 
Wessex  to  the  central  districts  of 
England,  heathendom  fought  des- 
perately for  life’  (p.  23),  may  be  a 
very  impressive  way  of  starting 
Penda  on  ‘his  continuous  battle 
with  the  cross,’  but  the  statement 
itself  is  not  supported  by  facts. 
In  634,  when  the  West-Saxons 
were  gathered  into  the  fold,  both 
the  East  and  the  South-Saxons 
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still  clung  to  the  worship  of  the 
old  gods ; indeed,  nineteen  years 
had  yet  to  elapse  before  the  former 
finally  ‘ received  the  faith  they  had 
flung  away  ’ in  616,  and  forty- seven 
years  before  St.  Wilfrith  won  over 
the  latter.  A few  minutes’  thought 
or  a fresh  reading  of  a few  pages  of 
Bseda  would  have  saved  Mr.  Green 
from  making  himself  the  author 
of  the  irritatingly  unjust  sentence 
in  which  (p.  28)  he  sketches  the 
career  of  the  most  interesting,  if 
not  the  most  amiable,  of  the  fathers 
of  the  English  Church — c The  life 
of  Wilfrith  of  York  was  a mere 
series  of  flights  to  Rome  and  returns 
to  England,  of  wonderful  successes 
in  pleading  the  right  of  Rome  to 
the  obedience  of  the  Church  of 
Northumbria,  and  of  as  wonderful 
defeats.’  Thus  is  a man  of  true 
heroic  mould  made  the  victim  of  a 
twofold  antithesis ! St.  Wilfrith 
may  have  had  his  faults  ; one  would 
certainly  like  to  see  less  of  the 
spirit  of  contentiousness  and  more 
of  the  £ sweet  reasonableness  ’ of 
his  Master  in  his  ways  of  thinking 
and  acting ; but  most  assuredly  it 
is  gross  injustice  to  the  apostle  of 
the  Frisians,  the  South- Saxons,  and 
the  men  of  Wight,  to  thrust  all  the 
labours  and  sufferings  of  an  unequal 
but  yet  substantially  noble  life  into 
a single  sentence,  however  nicely 
balanced.  No  manifestation  of 
rhetorical  skill  can  excuse  infidelity 
to  fact,  especially  in  a work  of 
history,  whose  chief  function  it  is 
to  keep  fresh  the  memory  of  the 
illustrious  dead.  And  if  ‘ to  Cuth- 
bert  the  tidings  (of  Nechtansmere) 
were  tidings  of  death  ’ (p.  33), 

either  to  the  saint  was  vouchsafed 
a long  warning,  or  the  angel  of 
death  relented  for  a time.  Nech- 
tansmere was  fought  in  May,  685  ; 
St.  Cuthbert  died  in  March,  687, 
almost  two  years  after.  Yet  Dunstan 
was  a still  more  unconscionable 
time  dying.  Mr.  Green  assures  us 
that  upon  the  coronation  of  the 
Unready  King  (979,  not  978  as  the 
margin  informs  us)  ‘ Dunstan  with- 


drew to  die  at  Canterbury.’  The 
saint  seems  to  have  thought  better 
of  it ; in  any  case  he  did  not  carry 
out  the  intention  until  988,  under 
which  date  the  Chronicle  records 
for  us  that  ‘ Dunstan,  the  holy 
archbishop,  left  behind  him  this 
life  and  attained  the  heavenly.’ 

‘English  religion,’  says  Mr. 
Green  (p.  34)  in  a passage  of  due 
solemnity  of  tone,  ‘ had  for  a hun- 
dred years  its  centre  not  at  Can- 
terbury, but  at  Lindisfarne.’  It  is 
hardly  conceivable  that  even  an 
approximation  to  the  real  dates 
could  have  been  present  to  Mr. 
Green’s  mind  when  he  penned  these 
words.  Lindisfarne  did  not  become 
the  centre  of  even  North  English 
Christianity  until  635,  when  Aidan 
began  his  missionary  work  in 
Northumbria ; fifty-two  years  later 
Cuthbert  died ; and  even  then 
Theodore  of  Tarsus  had  been  toil- 
ing for  well-nigh  twenty  years  at 
his  fruitful  task  of  organising  the 
national  church  under  the  primacy 
of  Canterbury  and  supremacy  of 
Rome. 

There  are  few  armed  move- 
ments in  our  history  of  which 
the  forcible  form  of  words,  ‘the 
nation  rose  as  one  man,’  could  be 
used  with  less  historical  truth  than 
the  rising  against  the  Conqueror 
that  immediately  followed  the 
arrival  of  the  Danish  fleet  in  1069 
(not  1068,  as  Mr.  Green  dates  the 
event) . For  it  was  neither  universal 
nor  concerted ; half  of  England 
took  no  part  in  it  whatever;  indeed, 
in  more  places  than  one  the  native 
inhabitants  took  the  field,  apparently 
of  their  own  free  will,  against  their 
rebellious  countrymen,  and  there 
was  not  even  the  semblance  of 
united  action  among  the  insurgents 
of  the  north,  west,  and  south-west. 
There  could  not  be  a more  con- 
vincing proof  of  what  Professor 
Stubbs  says  of  the  abundance  of 
local,  the  entire  absence  of  national, 
patriotism  at  the  time  of  the  Con- 
quest than  this  outburst,  in  which, 
we  are  told,  ‘ the  nation  rose  as  one 
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man.’  It  is,  however,  an  expres- 
sion that  has  a certain  charm  for 
a patriotic  historian,  especially  if 
he  is  of  a rhetorical  turn;  and, 
singularly  inapplicable  and  mis- 
leading as  it  is,  Mr.  Green  does  not 
scruple  to  nse  it  (p.  78)  in  this  con- 
nexion. 

There  is  in  page  144  a touch  of 
this  kind  so  characteristic  in  more 
ways  than  one  that  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  give  it  a special 
consideration.  Speaking  of  St. 
Francis  he  tells  us,  ‘his  last  faint  cry 
was  a “Welcome,  Sister  Death.”  ’ 
Apparently  these  words  are  but 
Dr.  Milman’s  description  of  the 
same  supposed  circumstance  trans- 
muted in  its  progress  through  .Mr. 
Green’s  brain.  ‘ When  he  died,’ 
writes  the  Dean,  ‘ he  said,  with 
exquisite  simplicity,  “Welcome, 
Sister  Death.”  ’*  How  Dr.  Milman  s 
language  might  possibly  be  so  taken 
as  not  to  contradict  fact ; no  human 
ingenuity  will  ever  bring  Mr.  Green’s 
into  harmony  with  it.  For,  if  we 
can  believe  the  saint’s  earliest 
biographers,  St.  Bonaventure  and 
Thomas  of  Celano,  it  is  abundantly 
clear  that  his  last  cry  was  not  a 
‘Welcome,  Sister  Death.’  In 
neither  of  these  writers’  narratives 
— and  Francis’s  life  overlapped 
Bonaventure’s  by  five  years — is 
there  a trace  of  such  an  exclama- 
tion ; what  was  really  Francis’s 
last  utterance,  as  reported . by 
Bonaventure,  will  be  better  given 
in  the  words  of  Sir  James  Stephen 1  2 
— ‘ At  that  moment  the  requiem  for 
the  dying  ceased,  and  the  faltering 
voice  of  Francis  was  heard,  in  the 
language  of  David,  exclaiming, 
“ Voce  mea  ad  Dominum  clamavi ! ” 
His  attendants  bent  over  him  as  he 
pursued  the  divine  song,  and  caught 
his  last  breath  as  he  uttered  “ Bring 
my  soul  out  of  prison  that  I may 
give  thanks  unto  thy  name.”  ’ 
Apparently  the  only  foundation  for 
Mr.  Green’s  statement  is,  that  to 


the  Canticum  Solis — which  Mr. 
Arnold’s  exquisite  translation  en- 
ables an  Englishman  now  to  feel 
the  power  of  quite  as  readily  as  an 
Italian — ‘ another  stanza  was  added 
(by  the  saint)  in  his  last  illness, 
giving  thanks  for  our  sister  the 
death  of  the  body,  the  last  of  this 
strange  catalogue  of  his  kindred.  3 
Even  a saint  has  not  always  the 
forethought  to  die  with  the  little 
touches  of  speech  or  action  that 
find  favour  with  a certain  class  of 
writers. 

A superficial  knowledge  of  the 
modern  interpreters  of  our  history 
would  have  saved  Mr.  Green  from  cer- 
tain other  offences  which  deface  too 
many  of  his  pages.  In  his  much- 
admired  analysis  of  Elizabeth’s  cha- 
racter he  has  (p.  366)  the  following 
extraordinary  statement : ‘ A Pu- 

ritan, whose  hand  she  had  hacked  off 
in  a freak  of  tyrannous  resentment, 
waved  the  stump  round  his  head, 
and  shouted,  “ God  save  Queen 
Elizabeth.”  ’ This  Puritan  can  be 
no  other  than  poor  John  Stubbs, 
who,  for  his  too  great  plainness  of 
speech  in  writing  against  the  Alen- 
^on  marriage  in  1 5 79?  was  sen" 
tenced  to  lose  his  right  hand,  and 
lost  it  accordingly.  Passing  by 
the  apparently  baseless  imputation 
made  on  the  executioner’s  skill, 
I would  draw  attention  to  the  vi- 
gorous dash  of  the  historic  brush, 

‘ waved  the  stump  round  his  head.’ 
Who  could  have  put  such  a notion 
in  Mr.  Green’s  brain  ? Hot  Camden, 
whose  words  alone  are  decisive : 

‘ Memini  qui  prsesens  aderam,  quum 
Stubbus,  dextra  abscissa,  sinistra  ca- 
put nudaret,  et  clara  voce  diceret, 
Yivat  Regina  ! ’ Hot  Lingard,  who 
describes  the  scene  as  Camden  de- 
scribes it.  Hot  Hallam,  who  uses 
almost  the  same  language  as  Lin- 
gard. Whence  then  did  Mr.  Green 
get  his  information  ? Possibly 
he  draws  for  his  facts  upon  a 
similar  source  to  that  which  the 


1 Latin  Christianity , 4th  ed.,  v.  ii.  p.  3^- 

2 Essays  on  Ecclesiastical  Biography  (1872),  pp.  90,  91. 

8 Id .,  p.  95. 
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Lord  Hermand  of  Henry  Goclcburn’s 
Memoirs  drew  upon  for  bis  law.  “ I 
feel  my  law,  my  Laards,”  that  up- 
right judge  was  wont  to  say,  ‘“I 
feel  my  law  here,”  striking  his 
heart.’ 

Often  Mr.  Green  yields  to  an  im- 
pulse to  say  too  much,  which  is 
perhaps  his  besetting  sin.  ‘ The 
first  act  of  the  Commons  ’ in  1625, 
he  says  (p.  48 1),  was  to  summon 
Montagu  to  their  bar,  and  to 
commit  him  to  the  Tower.’  And 
further  down,  the  King  marks 
his  irritation  ‘ by  drawing  Mon- 
tagu from  the  Tower.’  Now  the 
first  act  of  the  Commons  in  1625 
was  to  take  into  consideration  and 
settle  the  question  of  supply  ; Mon- 
tagu was  not  committed  to  the 
Tower,  but  to  the  custody  of  the 
Sergeant-at-Arms,  and  was  released, 
not  by  the  King,  but  on  his  giving 
a bond  to  the  Sergeant-at-Arms 
that  he  would  re-appear  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Commons.  And  in 
the  same  part  of  his  narrative  (p. 
504)  he  falls  into  a grave  error  by 
saying  too  much  and  too  little  in 
the  same  breath.  ‘ While  sitting  in 
his  court  as  Sheriff  of  Yorkshire, 
Wentworth  received  the  announce- 
ment of  his  dismissal  from  office, 
and  of  the  gift  of  his  post  to  Sir 
John  Savile.’  It  was  from  the 
justiceship  of  the  peace,  not  from 
the  shrievalty  that  Wentworth  thus 
received  the  official  intimation  of 
his  dismissal ; and  the  post  trans- 
ferred from  him  to  Sir  John  Savile 
was  that  of  Gustos  Potulorum.  Nor 
was  Wentworth  appointed  Lord 
Deputy  of  Ireland  in  1631  (p.  xix.), 
but  in  1633  ; nor  Lord  Lieutenant 
in  1633  (P-  5°5)j  krd  in  1640.  It 
would  be  instructive  to  know  on 
what  authority  the  King’s  demand 
for  immediate  submission  is  repre- 
sented (p.  515)  as  having  ‘reached 
Edinburgh  with  the  significant  com- 
ment of  the  Hampden  judgment.’ 
The  Hampden  judgment  might  have 
been  guessed,  but  could  assuredly 
not  have  been  known,  before  it  was 


delivered  ; and  its  delivery  was 
not  completed  until  June  9,  1638, 
more  than  three  months  after  the 
text  it  significantly-  commented 
upon,  the  King’s  proclamation  in- 
sisting upon  instant  submission,  was 
published  at  Edinburgh.  Indeed  at 
the  time  that  this  proclamation  was 
made  in  that  city  (February  22, 
1638),  but  four  out  of  the  twelve 
judges  had  given  judgment  in 
Hampden’s  case. 

If  there  is  any  one  temptation  that 
an  historian  writing  for  the  young 
is  more  bound  to  withstand  than 
another,  it  is  the  rhetorical  impulse 
to  abandon  himself  to  striking  forms 
of  speech,  which,  though  sometimes 
capable  of  constructions  not  incon- 
sistent with  truth,  are  sure  to  con- 
vey a false  impression.  Against  this 
temptation  Mr.  Green’s  virtue  is  not 
always  proof.  There  are  many  ex- 
amples of  a yielding  to  this  impulse 
in  the  Short  History  ; a few  taken 
from  comparatively  modern  times 
will  suffice.  In  his  rapid  sketch  of 
‘Cromwell’s  Scottish  Campaign’  he 
insinuates  (p.  560)  that,  when  the 
great  Puritan  captain  pushed  his 
Ironsides  in  1651  round  Stirling  to 
the  rear  of  the  Scots’  army,  it  was  his 
distinct  purpose  to  tempt  Charles  to 
take  the  road  to  England.  ‘ The 
bait  was  taken’  would  be  under- 
stood in  no  other  sense  by  any  open- 
minded  reader,  young  or  old.  Yet 
it  is  questionable  if  a single  phrase 
could  be  found  in  Cromwell’s  letters, 
or  in  any  authority  whatever,  cap- 
able of  being  construed  into  an 
argument  in  favour  of  such  a sup- 
position. And  the  very  words  of 
Cromwell’s  own  writing  which  ap- 
pear a few  lines  further  on,  and  are 
stated  to  be  a reply  to  ‘ the  angry 
alarm  of  the  Parliament,’  are  quoted 
from  a letter  of  the  4th  of  August, 
1651,  four  days  after  Charles  broke 
up  from  the  Torwood,  and  two 
before  he  crossed  the  border,  when 
the  news  of  the  turn  the  campaign 
had  taken  could  barely  have  reached 
London,  when  indeed  Oliver  him- 
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self  did  not  know  for  certain  that 
Charles  was  making  for  England. 
In  all  probability  Mr.  Green  would 
have  been  lured  into  neither  of  these 
misstatements,  had  he  loved  style 
less  and  historical  accuracy  more. 
Here,  however,  he  actually  means 
what  he  says  ; in  one  or  two  places 
he  cannot  expect  his  words  to  be 
taken  in  their  obvious  sense. 
1 Under  James  and  his  successor  ’ 
he  tells  us  (p.  607),  ‘minors  and 
heiresses  had  been  granted  to  court 
favourites  or  sold  in  open  market  to 
the  highest  bidder .’  This  is  certainly 
a startling  piece  of  information.  Is 
it  to  be  taken  literally  P If  it  is, 
perhaps  Mr.  Green  would  favour  us 
with  a few  instances  of  the  auctions 
he  speaks  of.  Is  it  to  be  taken  me- 
taphorically ? Surely  usage  has 
not  yet  attached  any  metaphori- 
cal sense  to  the  phrase  ‘in  open 
market.’  Elsewhere  he  informs  us 
{pp.  750-1),  with  as  guileless  an 
air  as  if  he  were  talking  of  the 
author  of  Proverbial  Philosophy , that 
‘ Junius  was  prosecuted  ; ’ and  a 
few  pages  earlier  (p.  746),  he  gives 
us  the  gratifying  assurance  that  the 
‘ prosecution  ’ was  ‘ a failure.’  Of 
course  it  is  the  prosecution  of  Wood- 
fall,  the  publisher  of  the  Letters , that 
Mr.  Green  is  talking  about. 

But  rhetorical  flourishes  do  not 
always  satisfy  Mr.  Green’s  craving 
after  ‘ better  bread  than  was  ever 
made  of  wheat.’  He  loves  to  plan 
little  surprises  for  his  readers,  to 
arrest  their  attention,  and  win 
their  admiration,  by  drawing  con- 
clusions from,  or  finding  reasons 
for,  very  simple  facts,  that  men 
who  rely  on  their  own  natural  eye- 
sight could  not  possibly  discover. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  Cardinal 
Langton’s  absence  from  England 
in  1216  was  the  reason  why  the 
comprehensive  twelfth  clause  dis- 
appeared in  that  year  from  the 
Great  Charter,  when  confirmed  at 
Henry  III.’s  accession,  though  there 
is  another  and  more  obvious  one 
given  by  historians  ; but  it  is  quite 
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impossible  that  the  Archbishop’s 
Return  should  account  for  ‘ the 
omission  ’ being  ‘ remedied  ’ in  1 2 1 7 
(p.  138),  seeing  that  the  Archbishop 
did  not  return  until  the  year  after 
the  second  re-issue,  in  May  1218. 
And  Mr.  Green  is  more  easily  sa- 
tisfied than  is  his  wont  in  matters 
affecting  the  liberties  of  the  people, 
if  he  accepts  a pledge  that  ‘ scutage 
should  be  taken  as  it  was  accus- 
tomed to  be  taken  in  Henry  II. ’s 
time  ’ as  a fair  remedy  for  the  omis- 
sion of  the  twelfth  clause.  And  if 
anyone  wants  to  convince  himself 
how  utterly  hollow  the  fanciful  ex- 
planations that  abound  in  this  book 
can  be,  he  has  but  to  read  over  the 
preamble  to  the  Charter  of  1217, 
as  given  by  Professor  Stubbs.  He 
will  there  see  the  names  of  the 
legate  Gualo,  the  Archbishop  of 
York,  the  Bishop  of  London,  and 
William  Marshall,  but  will  not  see 
in  either  it  or  the  corresponding 
part  of  the  Charter  of  the  Forest 
the  faintest  trace  of  a phrase  under 
which  the  name  of  the  great  Pri- 
mate might  lurk.  Sometimes  it  is 
an  incident  that  is  misconstrued, 
and  then  made  to  show  something 
that  may  be  true  or  may  be  false, 
but  is  certainly  not  affected  one 
way  or  other  by  an  event  that  did 
not  occur.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  misunderstand- 
ings arose  between  the  English 
trading  interest  and  the  Hanseatic 
League,  and  in  1598  the  Queen 
found  herself  enforced  to  banish, 
as  Pauli  expresses  it,  ‘ the  German 
associates  of  the  guild  from  the 
Steelyard  in  London.’  Elizabeth’s 
resolute  course  of  action  brought 
the  too  exclusive  merchants  of 
Hamburg  and  Lubeck  to  their 
senses ; they  yielded  the  points  in 
dispute  ; and  the  men  of  the  Steel- 
yard recovered  their  former  footing 
in  England.  This  temporary  exile 
is  magnified  in  Mr.  Green’s  pages 
(p.  387)  into  ‘ the  extinction  of  their 
(the  Hanseatic  merchants’)  London 
depot  ’ ; and  is  made  a ‘ sign  ’ that 
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the  Baltic  ‘ trade  bad  passed  into 
English  bands.’  The  extinguished 
Steelyard  survived  its  extinction  to 
get  burned  in  the  Great  Eire,  to  be 
rebuilt,  and  to  receive  a confirma- 
tion of  its  privileges  from  Charles  II. 

Sometimes  it  is  a quotation 
that  is  wrenched  from  its  proper 
place  and  pressed  into  the  service  of 
an  hypothesis,  which  indeed,  to  Mr. 
Green,  is  not  an  hypothesis  by  any 
means,  but  an  indubitable  historical 
fact.  Thus  Burghley’s  ‘ ill-will  or 
indifference  ’ to  Spenser  is  repre- 
sented (p.  414)  as  having  ‘blasted 
the  expectations  ’ the  poet  had 
formed  in  1580,  from  ‘the  favour 
with  which  he  had  been  welcomed 
by  the  Queen.’  Is  there  a single 
shred  of  evidence  for  such  a notion  ? 
Is  it  not  rather  plain  from  the  poet’s 
own  words  in  Colin  Clout's  Come 
Home  Again : 

The  shepherd  of  the  ocean,  quoth  he, 

Unto  that  goddesse  grace  me  first  enhanced, 

that  Spenser  did  not  become  per- 
sonally known  to  the  Queen  until 
Raleigh  brought  him  from  Kil- 
colman,  and  introduced  him  to  her 
in  1589  or  1590  P But  this  is  not 
the  worst.  In  the  Prothalamion , a 
poem  whose  composition  an  unmis- 
takeable  allusion  to  Essex’s  exploit 
at  Cadiz  and  the  date  of  publication 
fix  to  1596,  is  the  following  pas- 
sage : 

When  I (whom  (sic)  sullen  care, 

Through  discontent  of  my  long  fruitless 
stay 

In  Prince’s  court,  and  expectations  vain 
Of  idle  hopes  . . . did  afflict  my  brain) 
Walk’d  forth  to  ease  my  pain 
Along  the  shore  of  silver-streaming 
Thames. 

Will  it  be  believed  that  in  the  Short 
History  this  passage  appears  as 
‘ “ discontent  of  my  long  fruitless 
stay  in  prince’s  courts,”  the  poet 
tells  us,  “and  expectations  vain  of 
idle  hopes  ” drove  Spenser  at  last 
into  exile  ? ’ There  is  lower  down  in 
this  same  page  a statement’  which 
can  only  mean  that  The  View  of  the 
State  of  Ireland  was  published  by 
Spenser,  though  it  did  not  appear  un- 


til thirty-four  years  after  his  death. 
Sometimes  one  fancy  is  laid  down 
as  a basis  for  another.  Speaking 
of  the  popular  excitement  that  the 
Excise  Scheme  of  1733  raised,  Mr. 
Green  assures  us  (p.  712)  that 
‘ riots  almost  grew  into  revolt.’ 
This  would  be  barely  warrantable 
language  if  used  in  speaking  of 
1780:  there  is  not  the  shadow 
of  a reason  for  applying  it  to  the 
agitation  of  1733.  Eor  there  was 
no  rioting  whatever  against  the 
Excise  Bill,  unless  some  little  hust- 
ling of  Walpole  on  one  occasion,  as 
he  was  leaving  the  house,  be  con- 
strued into  a riot. 

We  learn  from  this  Short  History 
(p.  356),  that  Elizabeth,  a prisoner 
in  the  Tower  on  suspicion  of  having 
been  in  the  secret  of  Wyatt’s  de- 
signs, ‘ was  only  saved  from  death 
by  the  interposition  of  the  Emperor 
and  the  Council.’  Elizabeth  was 
saved  by  the  firmness  of  Lord  Wil- 
liam Howard,  and  the  opinion  of  the 
Judges  that  there  was  no  evidence 
against  her  ; and  her  one  sleepless 
enemy  throughout  the  whole  affair 
was  Simon  Renar.d,  the  Emperor’s 
ambassador. 

There  are  not  many  questions 
of  Shakespearian  interest  on  which 
Shakespearian  scholars  are  even 
in  tolerable  harmony ; yet  on 
one  they  have  hitherto  shown  a 
wonderful  unanimity  — that  the 
play  of  Richard  II.  acted  by  ‘ spe- 
cial request  ’ on  the  eve  of  Essex’s 
foolish  demonstration,  could  not 
have  been  Shakespeare’s,  few,  if 
any  of  them,  doubt.  The  Claren- 
don Press  Editors  hold  it  to  be  cer- 
tain that  this — the  ‘ exoleta  tragcedia  ’ 
then  performed — was  not  Shake- 
speare’s play ; Mr.  Simpson  seems 
to  carefully  avoid  saying  that  it 
was  ; and  even  Mr.  Edwards  pleads 
only  for  an  intelligent  scepticism 
on  the  question.  Yet  Mr.  Green 
has  not  only  no  doubt  that  it  was 
Shakespeare’s,  but  as  usual  finds  in 
the  supposed  circumstance  the  pro- 
bability of  an  interesting  fact.  ‘ We 
know,’  he  says  (p.  426),  ‘that  to 
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some  of  the  younger  and  more  chival- 
rous minds  of  the  age  it  (the  Essex 
rising)  seemed  a noble  effort  to 
rescue  England  from  intriguers 
who  were  gathering  round  the 
queen  ; and  in  this  effort  Shake- 
speare seems  to  have  taken  part. 
' The  production  of  his  play  of 
Richard  the  Second  was  one  of  the 
means  adopted  by  the  conspirators  to 
prepare  the  nation  for  the  revolution 
they  contemplated.’  There  is  of 
course  just  a possibility  that  the 
play  produced  on  the  occasion  was 
the  Richard  II.  we  know ; anything 
is  possible  where  nothing  is  known  ; 
but  to  make  so  positive  an  assertion 
in  flat  contradiction  of  educated 
sentiment,  and  then  draw  so  re- 
markable an  inference  from  it,  is  a 
thing  that,  I submit,  no  historian, 
however  eminent,  is  justified  in 
doing. 

Since  Mr.  Forster  wrote  his  ex- 
haustive monograph  on  the  Arrest  of 
the  Five  Members,  no  writer  on  that 
well-worn  subject  has  the  shadow  of 
an  excuse  for  going  astray.  Yet  even 
here  Mr.  Green  does  contrive  to  go 
astray.  He  informs  us  (p.  529), 
that  ‘ as  the  five  members  re-en- 
tered the  House,  Charles  withdrew 
from  Whitehall.’  Charles  left 
Whitehall  (never  to  see  it  again 
‘ until  he  was  led  through  it  to  the 
scaffold  ’)  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
10th  of  January,  1642  ; the  five 
members  made  their  triumphant 
return  to  the  House  on  the  follow- 
ing day.  Farther  on  (p.  540),  we 
are  told  that  ‘the  king  (Charles  I.) 
opened  his  campa'gn  (which  proved 
the  decisive  one  of  Haseby)  by  a 
march  to  the  north,  where  he  hoped 
to  form  a junction  with  Montrose.’ 
How  there  is  good  reason  to  think 
that,  later  in  the  year,  when  Hase- 
by  and  Langport  were  fought  and 
lost,  and  Charles  was  ready  to 
catch  at  any  scheme  that  offered  a 
chance  of  even  postponing  the  ruin 
that  was  moving  swiftly  upon  him, 

■ he  had  a notion  of  slipping  north- 
wards and  joining  the  wreck  of  his 


force  to  that  of  Montrose ; but  to 
ascribe  to  him  any  such  intention  at 
the  beginning  of  the  campaign,  is 
both  to  utterly  misconceive  the 
situation  of  affairs  at  the  time,  and 
to  lay  to  the  king’s  charge  an  act  of 
transcendent  folly.  In  the  spring 
of  1645  Charles  had  not  yet  been 
brought  so  low  as  to  seriously 
think  of  abandoning  England  to 
the  Hew  Model  army  and  marching 
his  still  formidable  force  to  Perth- 
shire, to  unite  it  to  a few  thousand 
ragged  Highlanders. 

In  dealing  with  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  Mr.  Green  has  got 
his  feet  entangled  in  a little  com- 
plication that  has  tripped  up  one 
or  two  others  whose  eye  was 
not  perfectly  familiar  with  the 
ground.  The  Great  Plague  and 
Great  Fire  of  London  appear  in 
his  pages  (xx.  615),  as  having 
happened  in  the  same  year.  The 
passage  in  which  this  blunder  is 
made  is  such  a tangle  of  error  that 
it  cannot  be  appreciated  without 
being  quoted — ‘ An  obstinate  battle 
off  Lowestoft  ended  in  a victory  for 
the  English  fleet;  but  in  a subse- 
quent encounter  with  De  Ruyter 
off  the  Horth  Foreland,  Monk  and 
his  fleet  were  only  saved  from  de- 
struction by  the  arrival  of  a re- 
inforcement under  Prince  Rupert.  . . 
A third  battle,  as  hard  fought  as  its 
predecessors,  ended  in  the  triumph 
of  the  English.  . . . But  the 
thought  of  triumph  was  soon  for- 
gotten in  the  terrible  calamities 
that  fell  on  the  capital.  In  six 
months  a hundred  thousand  Lon- 
doners died  of  the  Plague  . . . and 
the  Plague  was  followed  by  a fire.’ 
And  all  these  events  are  crowded 
into  a single  year,  1665.  What  is 
their  actual  sequence  ? As  early  as 
May,  1665,  the  plague  was  killing 
its  hundreds  in  the  suburban 
parishes;  on  June  3 of  the  same 
year  the  battle  of  Lowestoft  was 
fought ; by  this  time  the  unseen 
enemy  had  entered  the  city  and 
went  on  ravaging  London  for  the 
3 F2 
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greater  part  of  what  remained  of 
the  year.  In  the  early  days  of 
June,  1666,  the  disastrous  affair  of 
the  North  Foreland  took  place. 
On  the  25th  of  the  next  month 
Monk  and  Rupert  beat  the  Dutch. 
And  on  the  2nd  of  September  1 666 
the  Great  Fire  started  on  its  career 
of  destruction. 

A still  better  example  of  Mr. 
Green’s  indifference  to  the  order 
in  which  events  have  occurred, 
and  consequent  misconception  of  a 
not  unimportant  historical  scene, 
is  found  in  connection  with  what 
Lord  Macaulay  pronounces  ‘ the 
most  memorable  siege  in  the  annals 
of  the  British  Isles.’  It  is  gravely 
stated  (p.  672),  that  the  defeat  of 
the  Irish  army  before  Derry  ‘ was 
turned  into  a rout  by  the  men  of 
Enniskillen,  who  struggled  through 
a bog  to  charge  an  Irish  force  of 
double  their  number  at  Newtown 
Butler,  and  drove  horse  and  foot 
before  them  in  a panic  which  soon 
spread  through  Hamilton’s  whole 
army.’  The  tale  that  Mr.  Green 
here  tells  his  readers  was  simply  an 
impossibility.  At  the  moment  that 
the  men  of  Enniskillen  were  flinging 
themselves  on  Macarthy’s  dragoons 
near  Newtown  Butler,  Derry  was  still 
closely  besieged.  Some  hours  had 
yet  to  pass  before  deliverance 
came;  and  more  than  a day  be- 
fore Hamilton  broke  up  his  camp 
and  vanished  southwards.  On  the 
afternoon  of  July  30th,  the  fight 
of  Newtown  Butler  took  place. 
Shortly  after  sunset  the  same 
evening  the  relieving  vessels  came 
up  the  Foyle ; it  was  not  until  the 
morning  of  August  1st  that  the 
Irish  army  began  its  retreat.  The 
most  cursory  reading  of  any  au- 
thority would  have  set  Mr.  Green 
right  in  this  small  matter ; he  pre- 
ferred to  bring  dates  into  agreement 
with  his  preconceived  idea  of  the 
affair  by  making  ‘the  28th  of  July’ 
the  day  of  the  relief  of  the  city. 

A few  pages  farther  on  (p.  676) 
we  encounter  one  of  those  inno- 
cent-looking little  sinners  that 
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every  judicious  reader  must  be 
on  his  guard  against  in  using 
this  book.  ‘ He  (William)  dis- 
solved the  parliament,  issued  in 
his  own  name  a general  pardon  for 
all  political  offences  under  the  title 
of  an  Act  of  Grace,  and  accepted 
the  resignations  of  the  more  violent 
Whigs  amongst  his  counsellors.’ 
There  is  no  particular  fault  to  be 
found  with  the  assertion  of  the 
last  clause,  though  in  1690  Godol- 
phin  would  have  smiled  to  hear 
himself  called  a violent  Whig. 
But  that  William  after  turning 
adrift  his  first  parliament  issued  a 
general  pardon  without  the  con- 
currence of  any  parliament,  and 
that  an  Act  of  Grace  was  a purely 
royal  affair  in  which  the  legislature 
takes  no  part  whatever,  are  both 
unpardonable  misrepresentations. 
The  real  facts  are  plain  enough, 
and  do  not  severely  tax  the  human 
memory.  In  February,  1690,  Wil- 
liam dissolved  the  parliament  that 
made  him  king,  and  immediately 
summoned  another,  which  met  on 
the  20th  of  March  following.  To 
this  parliament,  about  two  months 
afterwards,  he  submitted  an  Act 
of  Grace — the  difference  between 
which  and  an  ordinary  Act  Mr. 
Green  may  learn  by  reading  a 
dozen  lines  of  Macaulay.  The  Act 
of  Grace  was  accepted,  and  became 
law.  Nor,  indeed,  was  William’s 
a general  pardon.  Not  to  speak 
of  the  surviving  regicides — who 
were  mentioned  possibly  for  form’s 
sake — some  ‘ thirty  of  the  agents 
of  the  tyranny  of  James’  were 
made  special  exceptions  to  the 
amnesty  it  granted. 

A couple  more  samples  will  bring 
this  part  of  my  subject  to  a close. 
Towards  the  end  of  Mr.  Green’s  book 
(p.  971)  his  tendency  to  look  upon 
‘ every  like  as  the  same  ’ again 
reveals  itself.  Because  by  the  Act 
of  Union  with  Scotland  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Scottish  peerage 
in  the  Imperial  Parliament  are 
chosen  at  every  general  election, 
it  must  needs  be  so  in  the  matter 
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of  Irish  Representative  peers  also. 
By  the  Irish  Act  of  Union,  he 
says,  ‘ twenty- eight  temporal  with 
four  spiritual  peers,  chosen  for  each 
parliament  by  their  fellows,  took 
their  seats  in  the  House  of  Lords.’ 
The  misstatement  about  the  spi- 
ritual peers  is  of  little  consequence 
now,  though  in  what  once  con- 
cerned even  an  Irish  bishop  an 
historian  is  under  no  obligation  to 
go  astray  ; but  it  argues  a singular 
blindness  in  Mr.  Green  to  pro- 
cesses that  go  on  near  him  at  no 
very  long  intervals  not  to  know 
that  the  ‘Lords  Temporal  of  Ire- 
land are  elected  for  life  by  the 
peers  of  Ireland.’ 

And  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
find  in  any  writer  an  account  of 
any  event  that  has  powerfully 
stirred  the  pulses  of  the  nation 
so  inadequate  and  deceptive  as 
that  given  in  this  Short  History 
of  the  Convention  of  Cintra.  ‘ Sir 
‘ Arthur  Wellesley,’  it  informs 
us  (p.  800),  ‘ drove  the  French 
army  of  Portugal  from  the  field 
of  Vimiera,  and  forced  it  to 
surrender  in  the  Convention  of 
Cintra  on  the  3°^  °f  August.’ 
This  is  a form  of  words  that  with 
the  necessary  changes  of  men, 
place,  and  time  might  be  applied 
with  perfect  truth  to  the  surrender 
of  Sedan ; but  as  used  of  Cintra  it 
suggests  an  author  utterly  un- 
conscious of  the  storm  of  popular 
wrath  that  burst  forth  in  England 
from  no  other  cause  than  that  it 
did  not  force  the  French  army  to 
surrender,  but  provided  for  its  con- 
veyance with  arms,  artillery,  and 
baggage  back  to  France,  to  take 
the  field  once  more  against  the  liber- 
ties of  Europe  wherever  Napoleon 
might  think  fit.  Mr.  Green  is 
wont  to  linger  lovingly  over  any 
strong  manifestation  of  national 
feeling ; here,  however,  is  one  that 
he  either  is  unacquainted  with  or 
considers  beneath  bis  notice.  Yet 
its  intensity  is  undoubted ; it  drew 
the  monastic  Wordsworth  from  his 
cloister,  and  drove  him  to  give 
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expression  to  his  sorrow  and  vexa- 
tion in  one  of  the  very  few  separate 
compositions  that  he  printed  ; it 
sent  newspapers  into  mourning ; 
and  it  provoked  from  the  City  of 
London  the  public  avowal  of  an 
opinion  that  it  ‘ was  an  afflicting 
event,  humiliating  and  degrading 
to  the  country  and  injurious  to  his 
Majesty’s  allies.’  And  all  this  ex- 
citement was  owing  precisely  to 
the  circumstance  that  the  Con- 
vention was  not  what  Mr.  Green 
says  it  was.  It  may  be  observed, 
moreover,  that  Sir  Hew  Dal- 
rymple,  not  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley, 
was  the  general  in  command  of  the 
English  army  when  the  Convention 
was  concluded. 

There  can  be  little  doubt,  then, 
about  the  answer  that  ought  to  be 
given  to  the  question  at  the  head  of 
this  letter.  A tithe  of  the  blun- 
ders, and  worse  than  blunders,  that 
I have  specified  would  be  sufficient 
to  damn,  not  to  everlasting  fame,  a 
book  of  greater  general  merits  than 
this  one.  And  even  my  bill  of  in- 
dictment does  not  nearly  exhaust, 
the  full  sum  of  its  offences  against 
obvious  fact.  There  is  a vast  crowd 
of  minor  blunders  that  I have  not. 
noticed — such  as  the  statements 
(p.  738)  that  the  American  Caro- 
linas  received  their  name  from 
Charles  II.,  and  that  in  the  redis- 
tribution of  seats  made  by  the 
Reform  Bill  of  1867,  some  few 
‘withdrawn  from  English  boroughs 
were  . assigned  to  Scot- 
land and  Ireland ’ (p.  819).  And 
in  addition  to  these  there  still 
remain  the  omissions  of  material 
persons  and  incidents,  which  are 
not  few,  the  hideously  disorganised 
chronology,  of  which  an  occasional 
glimpse  has  been  given  in  the* 
course  of  my  remarks,  the  in- 
accuracies, the  inconsistencies,  the 
reckless  assertions,  and  equally 
reckless  inferences.  There  is  a 
consideration,  however,  that  throws 
even  those  into  the  shade.  If  so 
many  unsound  spots  are  observed 
in  the  treatment  of  those  parts  of 
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this  history  that  one  knows,  what 
feeling  can  one  have  towards  those 
parts  that  one  does  not  know  ? If 
an  anthor  is  often  found  to  be 
faithless  to  his  trust,  as  far  as  or- 
dinary eyes  can  follow  his  move- 
ments, how  can  any  confidence  be 
placed  in  him  when  he  has  passed 
beyond  their  range  of  vision  P 
And  to  show  that  this  is  not  a 
mere  groundless  suspicion,  I will, 
though  at  the  risk  of  exposing  my 
own  ignorance,  give  a few  illustra- 
tions. Mr.  Green,  in  his  half-dozen 
lines  about  the  massacre  of  St. 
Brice’s  day  (p.  57)  has  yet  room 
to  add  to  the  commonly-received 
account  a feature  not  noticed  by 
the  best  modern  historians — that 
‘ the  tower  of  St.  Frideswide  in 
which  those  (the  Danes)  of  Oxford 
had  taken  refuge  was  burnt  with 
them  to  the  ground.’  The  burning 
of  this  tower  appears  in  Mr.  Free- 
man’s History  as  an  incident  of  a 
totally  different  event,  the  murder 
of  the  thegns  Sigeferth  and  Morcser 
by  Eadric  Streona — placed  by  the 
Chronicle  under  1015 — •;  and  in  a 
note  Mr.  Freeman  represents  ‘the 
murder  of  the  thegns  ’ as  having 
been  ‘ confounded  by  the  forger  (of 
a manifestly  spurious  charter)  with 
the  Massacre  of  St.  Brice.’  Yet  for 
all  that  I should  have  regarded  the 
new  feature  as  a new,  possibly 
sound,  reading  of  the  authorities, 
had  I faith  in  Mr.  Green.  But  he 
talks  of  the  Kentish  men  crowding 
to  baptism  in  the  Swale,  and  every 
statement  of  his  that  is  at  all  out  of 
the  way  bears  a taint  in  consequence, 
and  even  the  fact  of  his  having 
made  the  history  of  Oxford  a special 
study  does  not  reassure  me.  Again 
when  he  explains  (p.  77)  the  Con- 
queror’s movement  from  Southwark 
to  Wallingford,  in  December  1066, 
us  intended  to  cut  off  Eadwine  and 
Morkere,  whom  he  keeps  still  in 
London,  from  their  earldoms,  though 
a very  different  motive  is  ascribed 
to  William  by  those  who  have 
hitherto  guided  my  steps  through 
the  history  of  the  eleventh  century,  I 


should  have  looked  upon  Mr.  Green’s 
as  a new,  possibly  sound,  explana- 
tion. But  then,  according  to  Mr. 
Green,  these  very  earls  had  fallen 
‘ crushed  ’ a year  before  by  their 
father’s  exile — and  the  context  shows 
that  Earl  Harold  is  regarded  as  the 
author  of  their  downfall — and  I 
must  decline  to  take  anything  from 
him  upon  trust. 

This,  surely  not  unnatural,  feel- 
ing of  suspicion  makes  one  cu- 
rious to  know  Mr.  Green’s  authority 
for  saying  (p.  73)  that  the  disgraced 
Lanfranc,  when  making  his  way 
out  of  Normandy  on  the  three-legged 
horse  that  proved  to  have  such  re- 
conciling power,  was  ‘overtaken  by 
the  Duke,  impatient  that  he  should 
quit  Normandy  ’ ; that  to  Edward 
IV.  (not  to  the  Duke  of  Exeter,  in 
Henry  YI.’s  reign)  was  due  ‘ the 
introduction  of  the  rack  into  the 
Tower’;  that  (p.  513)  Laud  (not 
Finch)  w’as  responsible  for  the 
‘ conversion  of  the  ship-money  , . . 
into  a general  tax  ’ ; that  (p.  517) 
‘ Strafford  counselled  that  they  (the 
troublesome  Scots  of  1640)  should 
be  whipped  back  into  their  senses  ’ — 
to  Mr.  Green  Strafford  seems  to 
have  been  the  Orbilius  or  Busby  of 
politics — that  (p.  548)  ‘the  seizure 
(of  King  Charles  at  Holmby  House) 
had  been  previously  concerted  be- 
tween Charles  and  the  Adjutators  ’ ; 
that  (p.  549)  Cromwell  ‘ had  relin- 
quished his  command  and  quitted 
the  army  ’ when  the  first  Civil  War 
ended;  and  that  (p.  716)  Walpole 
(not  Stanhope)  suspended  the  sit- 
tings of  Convocation  in  1717. 

These  are  statements  that  I can- 
not pronounce  groundless ; lean  only 
say  that  each  of  them  is  very  diffe- 
rent from  the  account  given  by  the 
most  esteemed  modern  interpreters 
of  history.  And  examples  might 
be  multiplied  almost  to  any  extent. 
Yet  implicit  faith  in  the  writer  of 
an  educational  work  is  as  essential 
to  its  healthy  and  fruitful  action  in 
the  hearts  of  learners  as  credit  is  to 
the  thriving  life  and  stability  of 
the  commercial  world.  This  abso- 
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lute  trust  surely  no  one  can  have 
in  this  Short  History.  If  truth  and 
error,  fact  and  fancy,  sound  judg- 
ment and  vagary  be  found  roughly 
jostling  one  another — to  borrow  a 
phrase  from  the  book  itself— within 
the  range  of  our  knowledge,  there 
is  no  escaping  the  inference  that  the 
same  mixture  of  uncongenial  ele- 
ments lies  also  beyond  the  line  where 
our  knowledge  deserts  us. 

But  even  if  every  part  of  this 
book  were  as  nearly  faultless  in 
every  detail  as  is  the  only  part  of 
it  that  has  not  come  from  Mr. 
Green’s  pen  — the  Genealogical 
Tables — even  if  all  the  flowers  of 
speech  that  bloom  in  such  abund- 
ance between  its  covers  were  a na- 
tural growth,  even  if  every  judg- 
ment on  men  and  things  and  every 
interpretation  of  simple  and  com- 
plicated passages  of  history  were  of 
quite  unexceptionable  soundness,  it 
could  hardly  be  a good  book  for  the 
young  learner.  For  such  a use  its 
plan  would  seem  to  unfit  it.  To 
the  general  reader,  who  had  already 
become  fairly  familiar  with  the 
vulgar  facts  of  history,  it  would  be 
an  excellent  help ; it  would  be  a 
work  that  no  honest  inquirer  into 
the  character  and  significance  of 
events  could  afford  to  overlook  ; it 
would  be  an  instructive  companion 
volume  to  the  more  ponderous  his- 
tories of  special  periods  ; but,  un- 
less man’s  moral  and  intellectual 
nature  has  been  revolutionised  of 
late,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  it 
could  be  made  useful  as  a school- 
book. For  it  is  not  a History  of 
the  English  People  ; it  is  merely  a 
continuous  exposition  of  Mr.  Green’s 
views  regarding  that  history.  The 
knowledge  that  must  be  primary  in 
an  educational  work  is  in  it  secon- 
dary and  illustrative;  many  inci- 
dents of  surpassing  interest,  men 
and  women  whose  careers  will  con- 
tinue to  enchain  the  attention  of 
intelligent  readers  until  the  study 
of  human  character  and  human 
destiny  cease  to  charm,  are  hardly 
more  than  referred  to,  are  often 
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only  alluded  to,  or  are  introduced 
for  no  other  purpose  than  to  drive 
home  a point  of  the  author’s,  or  to 
grace  a sentence  of  elaborate  work- 
manship. A book  of  more  than 
eight  hundred  pages  that  does 
not  even  mention  the  names  of 
Siward,  Waltheof,  Robert  Aske, 
and  Richard  Cobden  is  to  my  mind 
self-condemned  as  a candidate  for 
supremacy  in  schools ; yet  not  one 
of  these,  so  far  as  I have  observed, 
appears  in  its  pages.  To  put  such  a 
work  in  the  hands  of  school-boys  is  to 
give  them  at  best  the  commentary 
without  the  text,  to  allow  them  the 
key  of  the  cipher  while  with- 
holding from  them  the  document 
to  be  deciphered.  There  is  a pas- 
sage in  the  work  itself  that  will 
perhaps  help  to  make  my  meaning 
clearer.  It  is,  moreover,  in  itself 
typical  of  much  that  seems  to  me 
fantastic  in  Mr.  Green’s  ways  of 
thinking  and  writing.  He  avers  (p. 
67)  that 

A walk  through  Normandy  teaches 
one  more  of  the  age  of  our  history 
which  we  are  about  to  traverse  than 
all  the  books  in  the;  world.  The  whole 
story  of  the  Conquest  stands  written  in  the 
stately  vault  of  the  Minster  at  Caen  which 
still  covers  the  tomb  of  the  Conqueror.  The 
name  of  each  hamlet  by  the  roadside  has 
its  memories  for  English  ears ; a fragment 
of  castle  wall  marks  the  home  of  the  Bruce, 
a tiny  little  village  preserves  the  name  of 
the  Percy. 

It  would  be  well  for  tbe  historical 
student  who  proposes  to  acquaint 
himself  with  ‘ the  whole  story  of 
the  Conquest  ’ in  the  way  that  Mr. 
Green  recommends,  first  to  pause 
a little  and  consider  the  nature  of 
the  documents  on  which  this  story 
is  here  said  to  ‘stand  written.’ 
Since  Mr.  Freeman’s  History  of  the 
Norman  Conquest  appeared  one 
may  stay  at  home  and  yet  learn 
something  worth  knowing  of  the 
spots  in  Normandy  most  interesting 
to  Englishmen ; and  thus  I am 
able  to  say  that  the  stately  vault 
of  the  minster  at  Caen  still  lay 
unhewn  in  the  quarry  until  the 
generation  that  the  Conqueror 
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ruled  bad  passed  away;  and  tbe 
stone  that  ‘ marks  tbe  place  where 
tbe  bones  of  William  tbe  Great  no 
longer  lie  * was  laid  on  bis  empty 
grave  in  tbe  present  century.  But 
even  if  tbe  costly  work  of  Otto  tbe 
Goldsmith  survived  whole  and  un- 
restored  as  on  the  day  when  it 
received  its  last  touch  from  Otto’s 
band,  even  if  tbe  vault  under  which 
William’s  body  passed  to  its  last 
resting-place  still  covered  tbe  nave 
of  St.  Stephen’s,  tbe  student,  how- 
ever athirst  for  knowledge,  who 
came  to  tbe  perusal  of  those  his- 
toric monuments  with  a mind  to 
which  literature  had  not  yet  told 
the  story  of  the  Conquest,  might 
stare  at  the  tomb  and  the  vault 
until  they  blinded  him  before  he 
would  catch  the  faintest  glimmering 
of  light  from  them.  Possibly  elo- 
quent to  the  ear  that  reading  had 
made  sensitive,  to  the  historically 
ignorant  they  would  be  obstinately 
dumb.  And  a man  that  never 
heard  of  Otterbourne,  Nesbit  Moor, 
or  Homildon  Hill  might  pass  a 
lifetime  in  the  Norman  hamlet  that 
gave  a name  to  the  English  warrior 
that  was  victor  or  vanquished  in 
those  fights,  and  yet  be  as  innocent 
of  all  knowledge  of  the  Conquest 
as  if  he  had  been  born  and  were 
living  in  Central  Africa. 

I have  yet  another  reason  for 
thinking  a serviceable  manual  of 
English  History  must  be  substan- 
tially a narrative  of  events,  a tale  of 
the  deeds  of  men  and  women,  their 
sins  and  sufferings,  their  heroisms 
and  triumphs.  It  is  the  only  side 
of  history  in  which  most  intelligent 
lads  will  or  can  take  an  interest. 
Talk  to  them  in  straightforward 
forcible  language  of  Harold  and 
his  huscarls  rolling  back  again  and 
again  the  tide  of  Norman  chivalry 
at  Senlac,  or  lying,  the  night  after, 
a confused  heap  of  carnage  across 
the  portals  of  their  land ; of  the 


Ironsides  raising  the  hymn  of 
thanks  and  praise  at  the  foot  of 
the  Doon  Hill ; of  Lord  Charles 
Hay’s  column  blasting  its  way  with 
gunpowder  into  the  centre  of  the 
French  position  at  Fontenoy,  and 
their  interest  never  flags : talk  to 
them  of  principles  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, of  waves  of  human  progress 
and  the  forces  that  set  them  in 
motion,  and  few  of  them  keep  up 
more  than  a show  of  attention. 
They  are  so  made,  and  we  must 
deal  with  them  as  they  are.  Yet 
why  find  fault  with  them  P The 
travail  of  France  in  her  progress 
towards  settled  government,  the 
prolonged  battle  of  Pope  and 
Emperor,  are  doubtless  vastly  more 
important  to  the  constitutional 
historian  than  the  Franco -German 
war ; but  to  the  majority  of  even 
educated  minds  the  Franco- German 
war  will  remain  perennially  in- 
teresting; after  a time  the  other 
movements  will  only  engage  the 
attention  of  the  very  thoughtful 
few. 

But  to  pursue  this  theme  would 
carry  me  far  beyond  the  limits  of 
a magazine  article.  I now  bid 
farewell  to  this  Short  History ; not 
because  the  subject  is  exhausted, 
but  because  a paper  even  on  Mr. 
Green’s  blundering  must  be  brought 
to  an  end. 

A ‘ Library  Edition  ’ of  the 
History,  4 revised,  enlarged,  and  in 
great  part  rewritten,’  is  announced 
‘ to  be  published  in  the  forthcoming 
season  ’ ; but  as  to  the  School 
Edition  (which  is  stereotyped)  we 
hear  of  no  revisal ; and,  even  sup- 
posing an  effectual  revisal  of  it,  how 
would  that  cure  the  defects  of  the 
25,000  copies  or  more  which  have 
already  passed  into  circulation  ? 

Yours  faithfully, 

James  Rowley,  M.A. 

Monkstown,  Co.  Dublin  : 

October  1875. 
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LAND  AND  LABOUR  IN  RUSSIA. 
By  an  English  Resident  in  Russia. 


IN  the  present  continuous  conflict 
between  workmen  and  employers, 
agricultural  labourers  and  farmers, 
in  England,  and  even  in  Western 
Europe  generally,  many,  maybap, 
have  turned  their  eyes  eastward, 
and  looked  with  feelings  of  envy  to 
Russia,  and  the  silence  and  calm  as 
to  such  questions  which  appear  to 
prevail  there.  It  will  therefore,  we 
trust,  be  not  wholly  without  interest 
to  the  readers  of  this  magazine  to 
learn  what  is  the  actual  state  of 
matters  as  to  this  question  in  most 
parts  of  the  Russian  Empire. 

Everyone  who  has  interested 
himself  in  the  contemporary  history 
of  Russia  will  have  heard  of  the 
two  prevailing  Pan- Slavonic  ideas — 
such  as  they  have  been  described 
in  the  pages  of  Julius  Eckardt  and 
others.  The  first  of  these  was  the 
projected  union  of  the  Slavonian 
races,  with  Great  Russia  at  their 
head — an  idea  which  was  at  its  acme 
at  the  time  of  the  Moscow  Ethno- 
graphic Exhibition  of  1868;  but 
which  even  then,  in  its  hour  of 
seeming  triumph,  bore  within  itself 
the  germs  of  a rapid  decay  and  dis- 
solution. The  other, the  famous  com- 
munistic idea,  discovered  for  the 
benefit  of  enthusiastic  Philo- Slaves 
by  the  Baron  Halxthausen,  was  wel- 
comed by  them  as  a native  idea  and 
social  organism  peculiar  to  Russia, 
destined  by-and-by  to  be  widely 
extended  by  Cossack  apostles  until  it 
should  regenerate  the  effete  West. 
This  twin  original  conception  is  now 
equally,  and  even  publicly,  discre- 
dited and  condemned,  and  only 
awaits  those  administrative  mea- 
sures, soon  to  be  devised  by  the 
Council  of  the  Empire,  and  at  present 
under  consideration,  to  uproot  and 
destroy  it  as  the  greatest  existing 
obstacle  to  the  social  and  industrial 
progress  of  the  empire. 


This  fact  is  worthy  the  attention 
of  those  who  in  Great  Britain  have 
been  able  to  realise  to  themselves 
wider  surroundings  in  the  great 
world-circle  of  states  making  up  the 
British  Empire,  than  the  narrow 
parochialism  of  the  average  Eng- 
lishman ; for  there  is  not  wanting 
a narrow  but  fussy  circle  which 
would  transplant  or  revive  the  Rus- 
sian system,  with  its  communistic 
peculiarities,  within  our  Indian  em- 
DirG. 

The  Eckardts  and  Michells,  who, 
when  this  favourite  idea  was  at  the 
zenith  of  its  popularity  in  Russia, 
had  the  audacity  to  criticise  and 
oppose  it,  were  seouted  as  enemies 
who  could  see  ‘no  good  thing’ m 
Russia,  or  as  envious  detractors 
who  would  not  believe  that  such 
a valuable  social  institution  could 
be  indigenous  to  the  country. 

Alas,  for  the  popularity  of  ideas 
as  well  as  of  men  ! In  two  short 
years  this  very  ‘institution’  was 
publicly  condemned  by  a commis- 
sion composed  of  members  of  every 
department  of  the  Government, 
with  General  Valujeff,  the  Minister 
of  the  Imperial  Domains,  and  one 
of  the  ablest  statesmen  of  the  Em- 
pire, at  its  head.  This  commission 
was  called  together  to  consider  the 
complaints  which  were  pouring  in 
from  every  part  of  the  empire 
with  a savage  bitterness  which 
even  the  decorous  dulness  of  the 
official  report  does  not  attempt  to 
conceal — on  the  part  of  the  landed 
proprietors  and  employers  of  labour, 
who  are  the  chief  persons  to  prefer 
these  complaints.  . 

‘ All  the  depositions  taken  by 
the  commission,’  says  the  official 
report,  ‘contain  complaints,  some  of 
them  bitter  in  the  extreme,  on  the 
subject  of  agricultural  labourers. 
They  are  accused  of  executing  their 
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duties  in  the  most  idle  and  negli-  tivation  of  the  land.  Like  slave 
gent  manner,  as  well  as  showing  labour,  however,  in  general,  it  was 
the  greatest  want  of  faith  in  the  far  from  economical,  and  was  cha- 
fulfilment  of  their  engagements,  racterised  by  the  absence  of  im- 
Improved  agricultural  implements  proved  methods  of  cultivation, 
cannot  be  used  on  account  of  their  After  emancipation,  the  circum- 
carelessness  and  stupidity.  They  stances  were  almost  instantaneously 
engage  themselves  not  unfrequently  changed. 

in  succession  to  several  proprietors,  The  agricultural  labourer  must 
solely  to  secure  the  earnest-money  henceforth  receive  wages,  and  the 
which  they  are  thus  enabled  to  ob-  landowner,  instead  of  being  an 
tain.  Often  the  whole  body  of  them  owner  of  serfs,  must  become  an  em- 
will  quit  their  labours  in  the  field  to  ployer  of  labour ; and  yet  the  cir- 
go  to  a more  lucrative  occupation,  cumstances  found  both  parties,  to 
leaving  the  unfortunate  proprietor  a large  extent,  unfitted  to  enter 
to  digest  his  loss  of  money  in  the  upon  their  new  positions, 
shape  of  advances,  the  bad  faith  The  proprietors  were  ill-provided 
of  those  who  have  thus  carelessly  with  capital ; many  of  them  did  not 
deserted  him,  and  the  possible  loss  reside  upon  their  estates ; they  were 
of  his  crops,  as  he  best  can.  unacquainted  with  the  proper  me- 

Thus  considerable  sums  given  in  thods  of  cultivation  ; while  the  Go- 
the  shape  of  advances  are  lost  with-  vernment  itself,  by  its  prohibitory 
out  hope  of  repayment,  while  the  tariff,  attracted  the  peasantry  into 
communal  authorities  refuse  to  the  cities  to  work  in  the  factories, 
grant  any  redress  ; and  the  justices  which  were  thus  artificially  forced 
of  the  peace  lived  at  too  great  a into  existence,  while,  at  the  same 
distance,  or  too  often  failed  to  make  time,  by  endeavouring  to  force  on 
any  serviceable  amends.  other  industrial  undertakings,  the 

To  such  complaints  had  the  com-  Government  added  to  the  embarrass- 
mission,  composed  of  ten  members  ment  of  the  landowners.  The  rapid 
drawn  from  the  various  depart-  construction  of  railways  through- 
ments  of  the  Ministry,  to  listen,  and  out  Russia  has  contributed  to  the 
their  report  on  the  state  of  the  case  evil. 

deserves  credit  for  its  clearness.1  The  amount  of  labour  to  be  ob- 

The  field  of  their  enquiry  was  tained  varies  much  according  to  the 
sufficiently  extended,  and  witnesses  density  of  the  population.  In  the 
from  all  parts  of  the  empire  were  governments  around  Moscow, 
examined  who  could  be  supposed  Kiev,  Yolhynia,  and  Podolia,  as 
to  throw  any  light  upon  the  subject.2  also  the  Baltic  provinces,  matters 
Before  the  emancipation  of  the  were  in  the  most  favourable  condi- 
peasantry,  in  1862,  the  cheapness  tion  for  the  proprietors,  because,  the 
of  labour  and  its  entire  subser-  population  being  less  sparse,  paid 
vience  to  the  owners  of  the  soil,  labour  was  more  easily  obtained, 
who  were  at  the  same  time  the  lords  Here  labourers,  paid  either  by  the 
of  the  peasantry  on  their  estates  as  year  or  season,  have  been  mostly 
obedient  serfs,  rendered  it  generally  procured  from  the  population  of 
easy  to  procure  labour  for  the  cul-  the  locality. 


The  commission  was  composed  of  MM.  Makoff  and  Stremoukhoff,  from  the 
Mmistry  of  the  Interior;  Bushen  and  Van  der  Vliet,  from  the  department  of  Finance* 
Yutscheft,  from  the  department  of  Appanages  ; Prince  Lobanoff,  M.  Rostoffsky,  Baron 
Medun,  Neil  off;  Veshniukoff  and  Skvortzoff,  from  the  department  of  Imperial  Domains 
(brown  Lands).  M.  Neioloff  was  appointed  secretary. 

_ 2 The  number  of  witnesses  examined  was  181.  The  commission  sat  from  the  21st 
November  1872  to  the  28th  April  1873,  and  met  altogether  twelve  times. 
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In  some  of  the  governments  of 
the  sonth  and  the  south-east — as 
in  Ekaterinoslaff,  Kherson,  Sa- 
mara, Bessarabia,  and  the  Taurida 
— the  proportion  of  land  granted 
to  the  peasants  themselves  has  been 
so  large  as  to  occupy  them  nearly 
altogether  in  its  cultivation ; and 
here  the  proprietors  have  been 
compelled  to  hire  men  from  a dis- 
tance, chiefly  immigrants  from  the 
north,  who  work  here  in  summer 
and  return  home  during  the  winter. 

In  other  governments,  as  in  that 
of  Orel,  the  proportion  of  land  be- 
stowed upon  the  peasantry  has 
been  very  small ; and  here  the  pro- 
prietors have  remunerated  them  by 
giving  them  the  use  of  a piece  of 
ground — a custom  which  has  led 
to  the  result  that  the  peasants  are 
almost  as  dependent  upon  the  land- 
owners  as  before  emancipation. 

In  some  of  the  central  govern- 
ments, as  in  Kostroma  and  other  go- 
vernments of  the  north,  a curious 
custom  prevails,  which  is  said  to  be 
looked  upon  with  favour  by  the 
peasantry,  though  costly  to  the 
proprietors.  It  is  the  practice  to 
send  a general  invitation  to  the 
peasants  all  round  to  come  and  give 
him  a day’s  help,  and  he  in  return 
gives  them  a feast  at  the  close  of 
the  day. 

In  the  Baltic  provinces,  where 
matters  are  upon  a healthier  and 
more  settled  footing,  the  peasant 
receives  a house,  a garden,  and  a 
portion  of  ground  measuring  from 
one  to  four  dessjatines.3  For  this 
he  works  for  the  proprietor  three 
or  four  days  a week  at  settled 
wages.  This  system  is  found  to 
do  well  for  both  parties. 

What  has  been  the  general  effect 
of  emancipation  on  the  condition 
of  the  peasantry  in  Russia  ? 

It  must  not  be  denied  but  that 
progress  has  been  made,  taking 
the  whole  of  European  Russia  to- 
gether, in  the  elevation  of  the  pea- 


sant to  a fuller  comprehension  of 
the  rights  and  duties  of  humanity. 
Taking  the  various  governments 
in  detail,  however,  it  cannot  be  said 
but  that  there  are  many  and  serious 
exceptions  to  this  general  state- 
ment. 

The  circumstances  to  which  we 
have  already  referred  press  heavily 
upon  the  proprietors  — viz.  the 
various  ways  in  which  the  Go- 
vernment has  made  it  difficult  to  ob- 
tain labour,  e.g.  the  protective  tariff 
.i — which  forces  manufactures  into 
being,  in  circumstances  under  which 
they  would  not  otherwise  have  ex- 
isted, and  the  rapid  introduction  of 
the  railway  system  mostly  under 
State  guarantees,  &e. 

To  this  will  have  presently  to  be 
added  that  which  without,  doubt 
will  greatly  increase  the  evil, —the 
introduction  of  universal  military 
service  into  the  country.  This, 
however,  is  not  a present,  but  a 
prospective  difficulty. 

These  circumstances  have  ren- 
dered labour  scarce  and  dear,  and 
thus  so  far  contributed  to  the  well- 
being of  the  peasant.  Even. here, 
however,  the  general  result  is  far 
from  satisfactory.  The  report  we 
have  referred  to  states,  on  this 
point,  that  the  moral  condition  of 
the  peasantry  and  their  mode  of 
living  have  been  on  the  whole  sen- 
sibly improved  in  the  north-eastern 
provinces,  excepting  in  the  marshy 
districts  of  Pinsk  and  the  banks  of 
the  Pripet. 

In  the  southern  and  south-eastern 
provinces  the  peasantry  are  on  the 
whole  better  to  do  ; but  it  cannot 
be  said  that  the  cultivation  of  their 
lands  has  improved.  One  enor- 
mous drawback  is  their  tendency 
to  collect  together  into  villages 
and  towns.  Take,  for  example,  the 
town  of  Saratoff,  in  the  south-east 
of  Russia,  which  numbers  nearly 
100,000  inhabitants,  of  which  no  in- 
considerable proportion  are  workers 


3 From  2f  to  n$  acres  English. 
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on  the  soil.  Their  residence  in  the  any  such  vote  being  carried ; while 
town  must  compel  them  to  traverse  the  fact  that,  separate  as  they  may, 
tracts  in  some  cases  extending  at  they  are  still  held  collectively  re- 
the  very  least  to  fifteen  or  twenty  sponsible  for  the  taxation  of  the 
miles  before  they  reach  the  fields  commune  to  the  Government,  ren- 
they  cultivate.  Under  such  cir-  ders  their  separation  a difficult,  if 
cumstances,  what  can  be  done  to  not  an  impossible  matter.  The 
manure  the  land,  or  to  introduce  few  active  members  of  the  com- 
any  kind  of  improvement?  The  munity  might  thus  be  rendered 
answer  is,  nothing ; and  the  late  responsible  for  the  whole,  while  the 
famine  in  the  neighbouring  govern-  idle  and  dissolute  would  escape, 
ment  of  Samara  is  an  apt  commen-  In  some  governments  in  Southern 
tary  on  the  fact.  Russia,  it  is  true  the  communal 

In  Little  Russia,  again,  as  we  possession  has,  by  a conjunction  of 
follow  the  report,  we  find  it  stated  favourable  circumstances,  given  way 
that  the  abolition  of  serfdom  has  before  the  introduction  of  private 
led  to  no  improvement  whatever,  property  ; for  example,  in  the  go- 
In  the  other  parts  of  the  empire — vernments  of  Poltava,  Tchernigoff, 
in  the  northern,  the  eastern,  and  Podolia,  and  Bessarabia,  where  many 
the  central  governments — any  im-  German  and  other  colonies  are  to 
provement  in  the  general  well-being  be  found.  The  same  has  taken 
is  scarcely  visible,  while  at  the  same  place,  or  rather  has  been  found  in 
time  the  morality  of  the  peasantry  the  Baltic  provinces  and  Lithuania, 
appears  in  some  measure  to  have  Here  accordingly  agriculture,  not- 
deteriorated.  withstanding  some  drawbacks  which 

Row,  what  are  the  main  causes  might  have  operated  to  the  con- 
of  this  scanty  improvement,  or,  in  trary,  has  improved,  and  no  power, 
parts,  even  decline,  in  the  condition  it  is  said,  could  induce  the  peasants 
of  the  Russian  peasant  classes  ? to  return  to  the  communal  system. 

Apologetically,  but  considering  In  Northern  Russia,  and  in  Great 
the  powerful  support  rendered  by  Russia  generally,  there  is  a great 
the  democratical  and  social  party  desire  on  the  part  of  the  peasantry 
in  Russia  to  this  institution,  yet  to  acquire  property  in  land,  though 
firmly,  and  by  common  report  well-  this  tendency  is  much  restrained 
nigh  unanimously,  the  main  cause  by  their  relation  to  the  commune, 
of  the  lack  of  progress  is  laid  at  And  when  they  have  succeeded  in 
the  door  of  the  communistic  village  acquiring  a few  acres  of  their  own, 
system  which  prevails  in  Russia.  this  is  greatly  better  cultivated  than 
This  system  has  a twofold  cha-  the  lands  they  hold  belonging  to  the 
racter  and  bearing  : it  binds  the  commune.  Yet  such  peasants  rarely 
peasantry  together  to  the  soil  by  the  quit  the  commune  from  the  diffi- 
common  possession  of  undivided  culty  of  obtaining  the  general  con- 
lands,  and  it  renders  them  liable  in  sent. 

common  to  the  Government  for  the  Cases  have  been  found  where  a 
the  taxes.  peasant  has  paid  as  much  as  150 

The  effect  of  both  is  to  repress  and  roubles  for  permission  to  leave  the 
hinder  to  the  utmost  all  individual  commune.  Another  case  is  given  of 
energy  and  individual  enterprise.  It  a peasant  who  had  succeeded  in  pur- 
is  true,  the  lands  of  the  commune  chasing  three  lots,  or  twelve  dessja- 
may  be  divided  and  allotted  to  the  tines  (34*32  acres),  at  a cost  of  350 
peasants  individually  by  a two-  roubles,  and  who  relinquished  the 
thirds  vote  in  the  communal  assem-  whole  that  he  might  be  free  to 
bly,  but  the  unreasoning  conserva-  leave  the  commune, 
tism  of  the  mass  operates  against  The  frequent  exchange  or  redivi- 
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sion  of  allotments  is  one  of  the 
greatest  evils  which  the  communal 
system  of  the  Russian  village  car- 
ries along  with  it.  At  the  same 
time,  even  amid  the  prevailing 
darkness  and  misery  occasioned  by 
this,  there  are  gleams  of  a better 
state  of  things  approaching.  In 
some  places  repartition  takes  place 
only  at  the  end  of  ten  years,  in 
other  places  there  appears  to  be  a 
disposition  to  allow  these  reparti- 
tions of  the  land  to  become  less  and 
less  frequent,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  annual  redivision  obtains 
to  a very  large  extent. 

It  might  be  supposed  tnat  the 
Russian  peasant,  ignorant  and  con- 
servative with  the  conservatism 
of  ignorance,  would  not  readily  ap- 
prehend the  evils  from  which  he 
suffers  and  the  disadvantages  at 
which  he  is  placed.  We  are  as- 
sured, however,  that  this  is  very 
far  from  being  the  case.  The  pea- 
sants themselves  feel  and  declare 
that  their  bondage  under  the  com- 
mune is  often  worse  than  under  the 
proprietor,  from  the  oppression  of 
whom  they  formerly  suffered,  inas- 
much as  it  disposes  without  check 
or  control  of  their  lands,  goods,  and 
chattels. 

The  general  results  of  the  system 
may  be  described  as  follows  : 

Certain  members  of  the  com- 
mune wax  by  degrees  richer  than 
the  rest,  while  the  mass  becomes 
gradually  poorer  and  more  im- 
poverished every  year.  A well- 
to-do  and  comfortable  mean  between 
the  very  rich  and  the  very  poor  is 
rarely  to  be  found.  The  whole 
force  of  the  testimony  given  m the 
report  we  have  already  so  much 
referred  to  is  to  the  effect  that,  with 
the  continuance  of  communal  pro- 
perty, not  only  is  agricultural  im- 
provement impossible,  but  its  decay 
is  certain. 

Every  tendency  to  enterprise  is 
repressed  by  the  dead  inertia  and 


stupid  conservatism  of  the  mass : 
they  lose  much  precious  time  m the 
constant  repartition  of  their  fields  ; 
they  are  restricted  to  certain  se 
times  of  beginning  and  terminating 
their  labours,  while  the  frequent 
redivision  renders  them  so  mcll^r‘' 
ent  to  the  value  of  manure,  that 
they  will  sell  it  or  even  throw  it 
away  in  preference  to  putting  it  on 
the  ground. 

Even  the  freedom  bestowed  on 
the  peasant  has  brought  with  it  an 
increase  of  poverty.  Before  eman- 
cipation a father  and  several  sons 
and  their  families  made  up  a com- 
mon household;  now  the  sons 
separate,  and  form  households  of 
their  own.  But  this  compels  the 
division  of  their  little  property  ; and, 
as  it  is  oftenest  the  tendency  ot  the 
poor  to  get  poorer,  the  few  cattle 
and  horses  possessed  by  each  are 
more  readily  sold  or  parted  with, 
and  the  rude  plenty  enjoyed  before 
gives  place  to  a general  poverty. 

The  absolutism  of  the  village  au- 
thorities, the  great  number  of  feast 
days  (' praznihi ) throughout  the  year, 
increased  since  emancipation, . the 
lack  of  education,  and  the  stupidity 
and  uselessness  of  the  priesthood, 

economically  considered,  or  even  for 

purposes  of  education  or  instruction 
of  any  kind,  all  go  to  increase  the 
evils  under  which  they  groan.  _ Add 
to  this  that  the  feast  days  are  simply 
days  on  which  the  peasant  always 
gets  most  religiously  drunk  ! 

It  ought  to  be  observed,  however, 
that  this  applies  more  to  Great 
Russia  than  to  the  other  provinces 
of  the  empire.  Here  so  extensive  is 
the  demoralisation,  that  it  is  by  no 
means  uncommon  for  the  communal 
assemblies  to  terminate  with  copi- 
ous libations  of  vodha ,*  or  even  for 
the  communal  authorities  to  make 
the  punishment  inflicted  on  the  cul- 
prit brought  before  them  a fine, 
which  is  expended  in  vodha  for  the 
benefit  of  judge,  jury,  and  criminal ! 
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In  the  South  and  West  of  Russia 
the  evil  is  not  so  great,  nor  in  the 
Baltic  provinces. 

The  great  extent  of  drunkenness 
has  been  attributed  to  the  number 
of  IcabaJcs  (public-houses)  allowed 
by  the  Government.  Statistics  do 
not,  however,  seem  to  bear  this  out, 
for  we  learn  that  while  in  Great 
Russia  there  are  640  persons  to  every 
public-house,  and  370  in  the  Baltic 
provinces,  in  Siberia  500,  in  Prus- 
sia there  are  260,  in  the  Low 
Countries  90,  in  Belgium  93,  and 
in  Great  Britain  138.  There  are, 
however,  some  differences  which 
have  to  be  taken  into  account  to 
render  these  statistics  of  any  value. 
The  position  of  the  peasant  in 
Russia,  usually  cooped  up  in  a large 
village,  renders  a less  number  of 
drinking-houses  necessary  to  enable 
him  to  obtain  the  desiderated  in- 
toxicants. 

Another  question  of  importance 
for  the  peasant  is  the  cattle  he 
feeds,  on  which  the  comfort  of  his 
family  must  to  so  great  an  extent 
depend.  . It  is  to  be  remarked 
that,  while  taking  the  mass  of  the 
population,  a scanty  increase,  alto- 
gether insignificant  in  comparison 
to  the  increase  of  the  population,  has 
taken  place  in  cattle  and  sheep. 
This  is  coupled  with  a decrease  in 
the  number  of  horses  in  many  of 
the  governments.  A considerable 
decrease  has  taken  place,  more  espe- 
cially when  we  compare  1871  with 
1861.  This  is  doubtless  to  be  at- 
tributed to  the  breaking  up  of 
the  patriarchal  relation  which  ob- 
tained before  emancipation,  when  a 
number  of  families  lived  together, 
with  their  cattle  and  horses  in  com- 
mon; but,  perhaps,  still  more  to 
the  improvidence  engendered  by 
the  communism  of  the  village,  its 
insouciance,  which,  as  may  easily  be 
understood,  falls  heaviest  upon  the 
saleable  animals  belonging  to  the 
peasant.  A part  of  the  decrease  is, 
however,  due  to  the  cattle  diseases 
which  have  their  home  in  Russia 


and  ravage  its  vast  plains.  Horses 
have  steadily  decreased  in  number. 
A curious  fact  connected  with  this 
is  the  existence  in  some  provinces, 
especially  where  a Tartar  popula- 
tion is  found,  of  horse-stealing  as  a 
regular  branch  of  industry!  The 
impunity  with  which  the  crime 
escapes  causes  the  peasant  some- 
times to  take  the  law  into  his  own 
hands,  and  inflict  on  the  robber 
a terrible  retribution. 

Another  heavy  burden  resting 
upon  the  cultivator  of  the  land  in 
Russia  is  the  excessively  heavy  and 
increasing  load  of  taxation.  The 
state  of  the  case  as  to  this  point  may 
be  summed  up  in  the  few  following 
sentences,  extracted  from  the  report 
to  which  we  have  already  made  so 
many  references  : 

The  sum  total  of  the  taxes  and  dues 
exigible  on  agriculture  amounts  to  208 
millions  of  roubles,  or  to  about  28,600,000/. 
sterling.  Of  this  amount  there  is  only  about 
13  millions  which  falls  on  the  proprietor, 
while  no  less  than  195  millions  falls  to  the 
share  of  the  peasant.  The  capitation  tax 
reaches  from  four  roubles  thirty  copecks  to 
five  roubles  per  head,  while  the  additional 
land  tax  reaches  about  a rouble  per  dessia- 
tine ( = 2-86  English  acres). 

The  removal  or  amelioration  of 
this  heavy  burden  is  a matter  of 
great  urgency,  even  according  to 
the  statements  of  the  official  report ; 
and  there  are  places  where  it  is 
sufficiently  well  known  that  the 
peasants  are  unable  to  bear  up  un- 
der this  grinding  load  of  taxation. 
The  dreadful  famine  which  lately 
visited  the  government  of  Samara 
has  been  publicly  attributed  to  this 
crushing  load. 

The  state  of  the  peasantry  in 
Western  Russia  and  Lithuania 
presents  some  peculiarities  which 
are  perhaps  worthy  of  notice  here. 
Notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the 
climatic  conditions,  the  state  and 
circumstances  of  these  provinces  are 
in  general  very  favourable  to  agri- 
culture. The  soil  consists  of  a fat 
diluvial  loam  or  clay,  which  is  far 
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superior  to  that  which  make  up  the 
poor  and  barren  heaths  of  Northern 
Russia.  There  are  but  few  of  those 
barren  sandy  heights  which  are 
generally  associated  with  such  soils  ; 
as  the  Jurassic  limestone  has  only  a 
limited  extension  in  these  provinces. 

On  the  other  hand  may  be  reckoned 
as  positive  advantages  the  nume- 
rous population,  and  the  fact  that 
there  is  but  little  competition  from 
other  industries. 

The  railway  communication  is 
good,  better  indeed  than  in  most 
other  parts  of  the  empire.  The 
proprietary  in  Lithuania  may  be 
dividedinto  three  classes — the  higher 
Polish  nobility,  who  have  preserved 
their  estates ; the  Szljachta , or 
gentry;  and  the  Russian  proprietors, 
into  whose  hands  the  lands  passed 
after  the  rebellion  of  1864. 

The  Russian  Government  strove 
not  unsuccessfully  nor  altogether 
unwarrantably,  to  separate  the  in- 
terests of  the  peasantry  from  those 
of  the  nobility  after  this  period. 
As  in  the  Baltic  provinces,  the 
nobility  had  done  but  little  to  com- 
pensate the  peasantry  for  the  years 
of  oppression  they  had  groaned 
under,  or  to  raise  them  from  the 
low  educational  level  in  which  they 
had  been  allowed  to  remain.  Can 
it  be  wondered  at  that  the  peasant 
now  regards  the  Russian  officer  or 
official  who  has  liberated  him  from 
a state  little  above  serfdom,  and 
gifted  him  with  much  land,  as  a 
benefactor,  or  the  nobility  as 
feudal  lords  from  whose  bonds  he 
has  recently  been  liberated  ? His 
culture  is  of  the  lowest  description. 
Pew  can  read,  and  those  who  can 
owe  it  to  home  training.  The  pea- 
sant’s vademecum  is  his  Lithuanian 
Prayer-book  printed  in  Polish  cha- 
racters. The  Polish  proprietary  had 
previous  to  the  insurrection  to  pro- 
mote improvements  ; but  they  have 
disappeared  in  the  general  misery 
produced  by  that  event,  and  now 
the  noble  is  too  helpless  to  eflect 
much. 


Both  the  breed  of  cattle  and  the 
agricultural  implements  are  of  the 
poorest  description.  The  cattle  are 
very  diminutive,  the  horses  of  a 
degenerate  breed,  and  even  the 
breed  of  swine  are  more  remarkable 
for  the  protuberance  of  their  bones 
than  the  quantity  of  flesh  and  fat 
they  take  on.  The  plough  employed 
is  the  miserable  hook-plough,  which 
scratches  the  land  to  about  the  depth 
of  three  inches,  but  does  not  turn  it 
over.  The  greatest  evil  is,  however, 
the  lack  of  drainage.  The  meadows 
and  fields,  which  otherwise  might 
produce  luxuriant  crops  of  grass 
and  corn,  are  washed  and  damaged 
by  marshes  and  standing  pools  of 
water. 

As  already  noticed,  there  has  been 
little  done  .as  yet  for  the  education 
of  the  peasantry.  The  present 
zealous  Minister  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion has  striven  to  improve  the 
state  of  things  by  ordering  the  esta- 
blishment of  a school  in  each  volost 
or  circle  of  communes ; but  it  will 
take  some  time  before  this  measure 
can  be  productive  of  much  eflect. 

The  Catholic  (Roman)  . and 
Greco-Russian  are  the  dominant 
faiths,  and  both  are  equally  dele- 
terious so  far  as  the  bodily  strength 
and  health  of  the  peasants  are 
concerned.  Both  enjoin  long  fasts, 
for  which  the  peasant  endeavours 
to  fortify  himself  by  gormandising 
previous  to  their  arrival,  until 
excessive  repletion  brings  on  disease 
and  even  death ; and  after  the  fast 
is  over,  and  his  strength  has  been 
reduced  to  the  lowest  ebb  by  pro- 
tracted fasting,  continuing  as  much 
as  seven  weeks  at  a stretch,  he 
indulges  again  at  the  end  of  the 
period  in  a gluttonous  profusion, 
which  equally  ends,  in  many  cases, 
in  disease  and  death. 

The  Lithuanian  peasant,  not- 
withstanding all  these  drawbacks, 
is,  at  bottom,  the  stuff  out  of  which 
an  excellent  working  class  might 
be  made.  He  is  naturally  intelli- 
gent, is  of  a kindly  disposition,  and 
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shows  great  diligence  and  endurance 
in  his  labour,  and  when  well  fed 
and  well  treated  is  a most  active 
and  laborious  workman.  Here  as 
elsewhere  in  Russia  the  village 
system  tells  against  the  moral  and 
material  improvement  of  the  indi- 
vidual ; subordinating  as  it  does  the 
enterprise  of  the  individual  to  the 
stupidity  and  inertness  of  the  mass. 
The  principle  of  diffusion  and 
separation  has,  however,  been 
introduced  in  part  here  three  years 
ago,  and  wherever  it  has  been 
introduced  it  has  brought  with  it 
manifold  improvements  in  the 
condition  of  the  peasant  popula- 
tion. 

Immediately  above  the  peasantry 
— though  but  little  above  them  in 
point  of  material  possessions — stand 
the  Szljachta , or  lower  Polish 
gentry.  The  principle  on  which 
nobility  is  perpetuated  is  often  a 
very  troublesome  one,  even  to  the 
bearer  himself.  Every  son  and 
daughter  of  a noble  family,  how- 
ever inefficiently  provided  with 
means  for  the  support  of  their 
inherited  dignity,  bear  the  same 
title  as  his  or  her  male  parent. 
The  result  is  not  a desirable  one. 
It  multiplies  persons  possessed  of 
family  pride  and  a long  pedigree 
without  the  means  of  supporting 
them  by  the  possession  of  wealth, 
or  even  in  some  cases  the  means 
of  living. 

The  evils  of  this  system  are  very 
apparent  in  the  Baltic  provinces  as 
well  as  in  Lithuania,  and,  indeed, 
all  over  Russia.  The  Szljachta 
are  a striking  exemplification  of  its 
evils.  Turbulent,  poor,  and  proud, 
no  Szljachta  is  without  a sabre 
and  a law-suit,  as  the  proverb  goes. 
They  were  the  curse  of  Poland  in 
the  days  of  her  savage  independence, 
and  they  are  no  less  troublesome  to 
the  present  master  of  the  country. 
Ever  ready  to  fill  up  the  ranks  of 
any  robber  band,  or  to  follow  any 
free  lance  who  is  willing  to  put 
himself  at  their  head,  they  have 


been  the  chief  constituent  element 
of  those  soldiers  of  fortune  which 
formed  the  chief  following  of  the 
warlike  higher  nobility;  and  they 
have  been  equally  so  the  followers 
of  those  who  have  raised,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  successive  insurrections 
against  the  Russian  conqueror. 

And  yet  they  have  been  dealt  with 
far  more  leniently  than  the  higher 
nobility.  A few  who  could  produce 
no  evidence  of  their  noble  birth 
were  reduced  to  the  rank  of  peasants, 
the  others  have  been  left  in  posses- 
sion of  their  too  often  empty 
honours.  The  result  is  that  there 
is  a careful  preservation  of  their 
own  dignity  by  keeping  their 
neighbours  the  peasants  at  as  great 
a distance  as  possible,  a tendency 
which  hardly  need  be  discouraged 
by  the  Russian  Government,  seeing 
that  the  peasant  is  thus  interested 
in  resisting  to  the  utmost  all 
attempts  at  a fresh  insurrection 
on  the  part  of  the  Pane , as  the 
higher  nobles  are  called,  or  his 
subordinate,  the  Szljachtchie. 

And  yet  there  are  some  of  these 
same  Polish  nobility  who  are  doing  - ! 
something  to  regain  their  prepon- 
derance, even  in  Lithuania.  They 
are  enterprising,  saving  in  their 
habits  ; the  Russian  official  is  no 
match  for  them,  and  consequently, 
wherever  they  have  obtained  the 
right  of  repurchasing  the  land,  the 
land  passes  speedily  again  into 
their  hands.  The  Russian  official 
class  has  been  richly  gifted  with 
lands,  but  under  such  absurd  re- 
strictions that  it  has  brought  them 
but  little  profit.  They  are  legally 
prohibited  from  employing  the  or- 
dinary class  of  Polish  land  stewards, 
and  hence  either  they  employ 
Jews  or  incompetent  Russians,  or 
by  artifice  and  in  a roundabout 
way  the  very  class  they  are  pro- 
hibited from  employing. 

Such  is  the  unhappy  state  of  the 
various  classes  in  these  provinces, 
so  lately  the  theatre  of  insurrection. 

The  noble,  impoverished,  keeps 
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himself  carefully  aloof  from  all 
public  action ; the  gentry,  as  we 
may  name  them,  equally  so,  but 
still  fostering  their  ancient  pride 
of  birth  and  station ; the  peasant 
goes  forward  indeed,  but,  in  the 
face  of  the  lack  of  culture,  means, 
or  leaders  in  the  path  of  improve- 
ment, with  the  utmost  slowness. 

Referring  again  to  the  state  of 
the  agricultural  population  in 
Russia  generally,  even  in  those  pro- 
vinces where  the  relations  between 
the  various  classes  of  which  society 
is  composed  have  not  been  vio- 
lently disrupted  by  insurrection, 
what  remedies  for  existing  evils 
have  been  proposed  by  the  com- 
mission whose  report  has  been 
largely  drawn  upon  in  these  pages  ? 

Such  proposed  remedies  are 
touched  upon  very  lightly  and 
timidly,  and  with  almost  bated 
breath.  Governments,  people  say, 
can  do  so  little! — forgetful  that 
almost  the  whole  difficulty  of  the 
situation  is  due  to  the  action  of  the 
Government.  The  general  remedy 
is  recommended  of  popular  educa- 
tion, than  which  no  more  important 
point  could  be  touched  upon . Here 
it  is  to  be  noticed  with  satisfac- 
tion that,  moved  much  perhaps  by 
the  Prussian  successes  in  France, 
and  the  necessity,  under  the  condi- 
tions of  modern  warfare,  of  intelli- 
gence even  in  the  private  soldier, 
the  Russian  Government  is  doing 
its  utmost. 

Other  remedies  are  proposed — 
the  reform  of  the  law  of  hypothec, 
burdensome  here  as  elsewhere. 

With  regard  to  that  requiring 
reform  most  of  all — the  village 
commune — the  commission  has 

touched  upon  this  with  a very 
gentle  hand.  Fearful,  apparently, 
of  the  enthusiasm  which  this  sup- 
posed Russian  peculiarity  of  social 
life  had  excited  in  the  breasts  of 
many  so-called  Philo-Slaves,  and  of 
the  governmental  fiscal  interest  in 
preserving  the  communes,  they  have 
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only  ventured  to  hint  at  the  pea- 
sants being  brought  more  'under 
the  general  legal  system,  and  being, 
to  some  extent  at  least,  disem- 
barrassed of  that  special  legislation 
under  which  they  have  been  placed. 

With  some  equally  gentle  re- 
commendations as  to  precautions 
against  the  falling  off*  in  the  breed- 
ing of  cattle  and  horses  and  the  de- 
struction of  the  forests,  the  report 
comes  to  an  end. 

It  will  require  no  close  examina- 
tion of  the  facts  and  statements 
given  in  the  foregoing  pages  to 
render  it  evident  that  to  over-legis- 
lation, together  with  false  and 
foolish  legislation — and  legislation 
of  all  such  sorts  is  to  be  found 
abundantly  in  Russia — the  evils 
which  afflict  both  land  and  labour 
are  largely  to  be  attributed. 

(i.)  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  the  Government  has,  no  doubt 
with  the  very  best  intentions  to 
the  country,  done  its  utmost  to 
damage  the  landed  proprietor  so 
far  as  his  supply  of  labour  is  con- 
cerned. It  has  done  this  by  striv- 
ing to  force  at  all  points  industries 
into  existence,  all  competing  with 
each  other,  and  with  the  owner  of 
the  soil ; while,  in  the  circum- 
stances of  the  country  and  the 
sparseness  of  the  population,  the 
labour  market  could  not  be  other- 
wise than  very  scantily  supplied. 

Worse  still,  when  he  has  secured 
the  scanty  driblet  of  labour  they 
have  left  him,  by  making  no  legal 
provision  against  breach  of  contract 
or  but  inefficient  provision,  they  have 
taken  effectual  means  to  prevent 
him  from  turning  this  scanty  supply 
to  the  best  advantage. 

(2.)  At  the  same  time,  strangely, 
the  Government  may  be  shown  to 
have  done  its  utmost,  its  best  or  its 
worst,  to  prevent  the  peasant  from 
reaping  the  benefit  of  the  artificially 
high  wages  it  has  created  over  the 
country. 

{a. ) By  the  protective  tariff,  which, 
3 G 
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while  it  raised  wages  in  appearance, 
forced  *up  at  the  same  time  the 
peasant’s  expenditure,  by  largely  in- 
creasing the  prices  of  such  articles 
of  clothing,  &c.,  as  he  might  have 
to  purchase. 

(&.)  It  has  up  to  the  present 
destroyed  the  possibility  of  form- 
ing in  Russia  a body  of  skilled 
artisans,  by  making  every  peasant 
the  member  of  some  commune, 
and  thus  really  in  all  cases  an 
agricultural  labourer  so  far  as  his 
normal  circumstances  are  con- 
cerned. Every  Russian  artisan 
stands  precisely  on  the  same  foot- 
ing as  if  our  English  Hodge 
and  Giles  were  brought  from  the 
plough-tail,  and  sent  into  the 
factory  with  the  understanding 
that  they  were  liable,  in  a longer 
or  shorter  time,  to  be  sent  back  to 
their  former  occupation. 

(c.)  The  Government,  by  the 
perpetuation  of  the  communal 
system,  is  doing  all  that  it  can 
to  demoralise  the  peasantry,  by 
saddling  them  in  most  cases  with 
a heavy  debt,  from  which  they  are 
unable  by  almost  any  possibility 
to  escape  for  at  least  fifty  years 
subsequent  to  emancipation.  All 
poor  Richard’s  maxims  about  being 
out  of  debt,  out  of  danger,  &c.,  are 
ruthlessly  violated ; and  except 
when  the  peasantry  succeeded,  as 
they  did  in  the  valley  of  the  Volga, 
in  obtaining  the  ‘ beggar’s  allot- 
ment,’ a grant  of  land  unincum- 
bered by  debt ; they  are  saddled 
with  a heavy  and  crushing  debt, 
and  a taxation  1,500  per  cent, 
greater  than  that  which  falls  on 
the  proprietor. 

( d .)  Finally,  the  Government,  by 
the  perpetuation  of  the  communal 
system,  in  the  words  of  its  own  re- 
port supports  a system  which  acts 
as  follows : 

All  progress  (says  the  report,  already 
so  often  alluded  to)  is,  according  to  a rule 
which  admits  of  no  exception,  only  realised 
through  the  labour  of  individuals  more 
active  and  more  intelligent  than  the  mass. 
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To  this  last  belongs  an  inertia  which 
tolerates  no  innovations,  and  if  in  one  way 
or  another  it  can  put  its  yoke  upon  the 
more  enterprising,  the  reign  of  mediocrity 
and  stagnation  is  inevitable. 

Our  communistic  organisation 
resolves  this  problem  in  the  worst 
possible  way;  it  compels  all  the 
members  of  the  commune  to  adopt 
the  same  methods  of  cultivation  ; it 
restricts  them  to  certain  determinate 
times  of  beginning  and  ending  their 
labours  ; and  it  causes  them  to  lose 
the  most  precious  days  of  their  seed- 
time, by  compelling  them  to  busy 
themselves  in  the  re-allotment  of 
their  various  portions. 

In  England  we  hear  of  the 
revolt  of  the  residuum;  in  Russia 
the  regime  of  the  residuum  is  in- 
sured by  the  most  stringent  laws. 

Since  the  preceding  pages  were 
written,  the  anticipations  contained 
therein  as  to  the  intentions  of  the 
Imperial  Government  to  reform  the 
communal  administration  of  the  vil- 
lage and  the  volost  or  district,  have 
been  fully  justified  by  facts.  A 
great  commission  was  summoned 
to  St.  Petersburg  from  all  parts  of 
the  empire,  to  decide  upon  the 
measures  to  be  taken  in  reference 
to  the  multiplied  and  bitter  com- 
plaints which  came  before  the  pre- 
ceding commission  adverted  to  in 
our  article. 

The  matter  is  the  more  worthy  of 
attention,  that  lately  the  attention 
of  the  British  public  has  been  largely 
called  to  a trial  in  Russia  revealing 
the  existence,  to  a considerable 
extent,  of  a party  holding  socialistic 
and  nihilistic  opinions,  and  endea- 
vouring zealously  to  diffuse  them. 
It  is  our  conviction,  however,  that 
the  importance  of  this  party  has 
been  grossly  exaggerated.  Despotic 
governments,  if  they  inspire  terror, 
are  equally  liable  to  terroristic 
panics  themselves.  These  social 
and  nihilistic  opinions  are  so  im- 
practical and  visionary  that  they 
may  be  trusted  to  remain  the  pro- 
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perty  of  students  and  persons  who 
dream  in  the  solitude  of  their  cham- 
bers, or  meet  in  secret  to  communi- 
cate their  fanciful  dreams  the  one  to 
the  other. 

As  has  been  noticed  in  this 
article,  the  village  communes 
were  entrusted  at  the  period  of 
emancipation  in  1862  with  certain 
exorbitant  powers.  They  had  at 
once  administrative  and  judicial 
powers,  which  were  exercised  by 
the  same  persons,  and  that  without 
appeal.  Nor  was  their  authority 
confined  to  their  own  narrow  circle, 
for  they  had  the  power  of  request- 
ing the  Government  to  deport  a 
vicious  member  of  the  commune  to 
Siberia. 

To  them  also  belongs  the  allot- 
ment of  the  taxes  imposed  by  the 
Government  amongst  the  individual 
members  of  the  commune  ; the  re- 
partition of  the  lands  which  takes 
place  periodically  ; and  the  right  of 
giving  passports  to  their  members, 
which  they  could  revoke,  and  call 
such  members  back  from  the  most 
distant  parts  of  the  empire  when- 
soever it  pleased  them. 

Thanks  chiefly  to  the  knowledge 
and  public  spirit  of  the  able  and 
deservedly  popular  Prefect  of  St. 
Petersburg  — General  Trepoff — to 
whom  it  has  fallen,  as  a matter  of 
public  duty,  to  send  numbers  of  the 
peasantry  back  under  Government 
escort  to  their  villages,  at  the  demand 
of  the  communal  authorities — these 


exorbitant  powers  have  been  set 
aside. 

By  a circular  issued  by  the  Mi- 
nister of  the  Interior  and  bearing 
date  June  28,  1875,  the  men- 
tioned of  the  powers  possessed  by 
the  communal  authorities  is  dealt 
with,  in  such  a manner  as  to  reform 
the  powers  they  possessed  of  re- 
calling the  peasant,  however  em- 
ployed ; designating  him  for  military 
service,  or  requesting,  if  vicious, that 
he  be  transported  to  Siberia.  These 
powers  seriously  interfered  with  the 
execution  of  contracts ; since  the 
peasant  was  not  allowed  to  plead 
his  having  entered  into  a contract 
in  the  city  as  a bar  to  his  recall  and 
return  to  the  village. 

By  the  lately  issued  circular,  the 
committee  charged  with  the  affairs 
of  the  peasantry  in  each  district 
are  empowered  to  review  all  such 
action  on  the  part  of  the  commune. 
They  will  no  longer  be  allowed  to 
recall  their  members  from  the  city — 
to  designate  them  as  soldiers,  or 
transport  them  to  Siberia — without 
the  case  has  been  duly  examined 
and  decided  upon  by  superior 
authority. 

Many  crying  abuses  will  thus  be 
reformed,  and  the  first  step  taken 
to  destroy  the  peculiarly  socialistic 
institution  which  a certain  party  in 
Russia  have  glorified  as  peculiar  to 
the  empire  and  destined  to  regene- 
rate the  effete  West. 

0. 
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BRITISH  MERCHANT  SEAMEN. 
By  Commander  Wm.  Dawson,  R.N. 


PARLIAMENT,  in  its  wisdom, 
has  refused  to  abolish  the 
system  which  obtains  in  the  mer- 
cantile marine,  of  paying  in  advance 
to  third  persons  on  shore  a portion 
of  the  unearned  wages  of  foreign- 
going  seamen  who  have  just  pro- 
ceeded to  sea.  The  Royal  Com- 
missioners on  unseaworthy  ships 
had  already  condemned  the  ‘ ad- 
vance-note,’ as  it  is  called,  as  the 
fruitful  source  of  much  demoralisa- 
tion, both  to  the  seamen  and  to  the 
third  persons  receiving  it.  The 
Board  of  Trade,  approving  of  its 
condemnation  by  the  Commission- 
ers, had  embodied  the  abolition  of 
the  1 advance-note  ’ in  the  Bill 
which  the  President  presented  last 
session;  but  the  shipping  interest 
in  the  House  of  Commons  being 
desirous  of  its  retention,  both  Mr. 
Disraeli  and  the  Lord  Chancel- 
lor discovered  that  any  such  change 
in  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act 
would  be  an  ‘ interference  with  the 
freedom  of  contract.’  Since  then, 
Mr.  Thomas  Brassey,  M.P.,  who 
was  himself  a Royal  Commissioner, 
and  whose  views  on  nautical  matters 
always  deserve  attention,  has  pub- 
lished an  article  in  a monthly  con- 
temporary, advocating  the  reconsi- 
deration of  the  subject,  with  a view 
to  the  alteration  of  the  Act  of  Par- 
liament. 

There  can  be  little  question,  in 
the  minds  of  intelligent  men  con- 
versant with  maritime  affairs,  but 
that  the  demoralisation  of  our  com- 
mercial seaports  and  of  the  foreign- 
going  ships  of  the  merchant  navy 
is  mainly  due  to  the  mode  in  which, 
according  to  the  Act,  the  wages  of 
their  crews  are  withheld  when  they 
ought,  in  all  reason,  to  be  paid;  and 
in  which  they  are  paid  when  they 
would  be  much  better  withheld. 
The  ‘advance-note’  is  only  one 


portion  of  the  question,  and  to 
withhold  the  customary  advance  of 
unearned  wages,  without  providing 
for  the  speedy  payment  of  their 
money  when  duly  worked  for,  is 
likely  to  be  fraught  with  much 
hardship  to  the  families  of  respect- 
able seamen.  It  cannot  be  desirable 
to  make  the  wives  and  children  of 
honest,  well-disposed  sailors  suffer 
for  the  misconduct  of  reckless  ship- 
mates. Happily,  we  are  not  with- 
out experience  elsewhere  as  to  a 
remedy. 

Living  men  can  well  remember 
when  the  depravity  of  Portsmouth 
and  Devonport  was  in  excess  of  that 
which  is  now  prevalent  in  the  most 
depraved  commercial  seaports.  In 
those  days  the  profligacy  and  vice 
on  board  our  ships  of  war,  when  in 
port,  exceeded  anything  to  be  found 
now  in  the  merchant  navy.  Deser- 
tion, both  at  home  and  abroad,  was 
also  far  more  rife  than  it  is  now  in 
the  sister  service.  The  mutiny  at 
the  Nore  had,  it  is  true,  rectified 
many  flagrant  abuses,  but  we  only 
allude  to  the  state  of  the  fleet  after 
the  last  great  war  with  Prance. 
True,  the  lash  secured  the  Royal 
service  from  the  frequent  mutinies 
and  insubordinations  which  now 
disturb  that  of  the  merchant.  But 
there  is  no  evil  which  can  be  attri- 
buted to  the  merchant  seaman  of 
to-day  which  had  not  its  counter- 
part, in  even  a worse  form,  in  the 
ships  of  George  IV.  All  that  is 
now  changed,  and  the  service  of 
Queen  Victoria  will  compare  fa- 
vourably for  thrift,  good  conduct, 
and  decency  with  any  manual  em- 
ployment in  the  kingdom.  We  pity 
those  who  read  with  dry  eyes  the 
touching  domestic  story  of  the  de- 
parture of  the  present  Arctic  dis- 
covery ships.  What  a contrast  be- 
tween the  scenes  on  the  deck  of 
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the  Alert  that  morning,  with  its 
weeping  wives  and  children,  mothers 
and  sisters,  trying  to  cheer  the 
choking  hearts  of  the  manly  fellows 
who  knew  they  were  going  out  to 
face  danger  in  a hundred  forms  for 
the  honour  of  Old  England,  and 
the  scenes  which  fifty  years  ago 
disgraced  the  payment  before  de- 
parture of  advances  to  men-of-war’s 
men,  or  with  those  which  may  be 
witnessed  any  day  in  the  foreign- 
going  merchant  ships  which  leave 
the  docks  for  Gravesend. 

Again,  what  more  cheerful,  domes- 
tic scene  could  the  most  refined  lady 
look  upon  than  the  ordinary  ‘ paying 
off’  of  a ship-of-war  alongside  one  of 
her  Majesty’s  dockyards,  with  om- 
nibuses and  cabs  in  attendance ; 
the  ship  crowded  with  respectable 
wives  and  families,  beaming  with 
delight  to  welcome  the  returning 
man-of-war’s  man  P Contrast  this 
with  the  disgusting  ‘ paying-off’ 
scenes  of  far  less  than  half  a century 
ago,  or  with  the  still  more  repulsive 
orgies  of  the  few  days  and  nights 
which  intervened  between  the  ar- 
rival of  the  King’s  ships  from 
abroad  and  pay-day,  the  details  of 
which  we  dare  not  allude  to ; or 
contrast  the  conduct  of  the  men-of- 
war’s  men  being  paid  off  at  P orts- 
mouth  to-day  with  that  of  the 
foreign-going  merchant  seamen  in 
London,  surrounded  with  crimps, 
male  and  female. 

As  like  results  often  proceed  from 
like  causes,  we  see  no  reason  what- 
ever why  similar  good  results  might 
not  follow  in  the  mercantile  marine 
the  adoption  of  principles  similar  to 
those  which  have  worked  such  mar- 
vellous changes  during  so  short  an 
interval  in  the  Royal  Navy. 

The  causes  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  immoralities  and  desertions 
which  obtained  in  the  fleet,  and  still 
obtain  in  the  service  of  the  merchant, 
are  the  same  in  principle,  however 
they  may  seem  to  differ  in  details. 
The  saying,  rightly  or  wrongly,  attri- 
buted to  the  first  Earl  St.  Vincent, 
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when  Eirst  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
is  the  key  to  it  all.  ‘ Keep,’  said 
his  lordship,  ‘ the  navy  poor  and  it 
will  serve  you.’  Though  the  saying 
is  said  to  have  been  originally  ap- 
plied to  the  case  of  officers,  it  was, 
in  its  practical  application,  the 
guiding  principle  of  the  naval  au- 
thorities in  dealing  with  the  fore- 
mast men.  Wages  men-of-war’s 
men  must  have  in  some  form — how 
can  it  be  contrived  to  pay  their 
wages  and  yet  retain  their  services  ? 
The  avoidable  conditions  of  life  on 
shipboard  were  in  those  days  such 
that  no  sane  man  would  go  afloat 
unless  driven  to  sea  by  poverty, 
and  so  long  as  he  had  a penny  in 
his  pocket  the  ships  must  remain 
without  crews.  The  whole  system 
of  deferred  payments  and  of  ad- 
vances was  long  retained  in  fur- 
therance of  this  principle,  though, 
no  doubt,  it  did  not  originate  in  it. 
To  entice  the  pauper  on  board  by 
the  prospect  of  an  advance  of  un- 
earned wages,  to  withhold  his  earn- 
ings from  him  as  long  as  possible, 
and  to  foster  every  means  for  the 
speedy  riddance  of  the  accumulated 
wages  when  they  must  at  length  be 
paid,  was  the  practical  application 
of  this  principle. 

Accordingly,  men-of-war’s  men 
received,  immediately  before  sailing 
for  foreign  stations,  one  or  two 
months’  wages,  some  of  which  was 
most  probably  in  advance.  As  the 
possession  of  this  money  was  apt 
to  lead  to  desertion  in  port  and  to 
thieving  at  sea,  the  naval  autho- 
rities took  care  that  when  the  pay 
clerks  came  on  board  to  disburse 
payments,  voluptuous  opportuni- 
ties for  speedily  squandering  the 
money  should  present  themselves  si- 
multaneously. No  further  payments 
were  made  for  the  period  of  three 
or  more  years’  absence  from  Eng- 
land ; and  directly  the  ships  arrived 
in  English  waters  to  prepare  for 
paying  off,  the  disgraceful  orgies 
were  officially  inaugurated  which 
were  to  result  in  the  squandering 
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of  the  accumulated  earnings  of 
several  years.  The  sooner  the 
crimp  and  his  parasites  accom- 
plished their  purpose  of  ridding 
the  man-of-war’s  man  of  his  money, 
the  sooner  would  he  be  willing  to 
re-enter  the  service  on  board  those 
other  ships  which  were  awaiting 
crews.  The  crimp  and  his  female 
assistants  were,  in  short,  regarded 
by  the  naval  authorities  as  a neces- 
sity of  the  country’s  service. 

Changing  this  disgusting  prin- 
ciple, the  Admiralty  have  of  late 
years  gradually  approximated  to- 
wards monthly,  and,  in  home  ports, 
even  to  weekly  payments.  Accu- 
mulations in  the  hands  of  the 
public  officers  are  discouraged. 
The  man-of-war’s  man  can  now 
give  authority  by  ‘ allotment  note  ’ 
for  a large  portion  of  his  monthly 
earnings  to  be  paid  monthly  during 
his  absence  to  any  of  his  relations 
he  names.  The  money  is  his  own 
property,  and  he  may  assign  it  to 
whom  he  will.  On  an  average, 
about  17,000  of  the  men  of  her 
Majesty’s  fleet  avail  themselves  of 
this  facility,  to  the  amount  of  about 
320,000?.  per  annum.  Of  the  re- 
maining part  of  their  wages  they 
can  themselves  receive  a portion 
monthly,  or  place  it  in  the  savings- 
bank  on  board  the  ship.  A sum 
equivalent  to  one  month’s  allotment 
if  serving  at  home,  and  to  two 
months’  allotment  if  serving  abroad, 
is,  in  the  case  of  those  who  allot  a 
portion  of  their  wages  to  others,  re- 
served, to  prevent  the  risk  of  loss 
to  the  Crown.  Those  who  elect  to 
receive  their  wages  personally  are 
paid  a portion  monthly,  and  at  the 
end  of  each  quarter  receive  all  that 
is  due  to  them  without  any  reserva- 
tion, and  wherever  their  ship  may 
be.  A savings-bank  is  opened  on 
board  each  ship  of  war,  in  which 
4,811  accounts  were  closed  during 
the  year,  leaving  7,694  accounts 
open  on  March  31,1874.  This  means 
that  men-of-war’s  men  withdrew 
83,136?.  is.  from  their  shipboard 
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savings-banks  during  the  year 
1 ^73“4)  an(l  that  they  had  at  the  end 
of  that  financial  year  103,874?.  185., 
in  the  Naval  Savings-Bank. 

By  this  modern  system  of  fre- 
quent payments  there  are  no  en- 
forced accumulations ; but  the 
man-of-war’s  man  or  his  assignees 
receive  and  spend  the  wages  as 
they  are  earned.  There  is  now  no 
necessity  for  the  authorities  to 
foster  debauchery  as  a patriotic 
duty.  There  is  comparatively 
little  desertion  to  what  there  was 
under  the  old  plan  of  deferred 
payments,  as  the  men  are  neither 
systematically  depraved  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  Administration,  nor 
do  they  receive  their  money  in 
sufficiently  large  accumulations  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  the  long 
journeys  which  deserters  must  take 
to  escape  the  police.  What  desertion 
there  is  in  the  Queen’s  service  is 
small  as  compared  with  former 
times,  and  arises  from  the  very 
low  scale  of  wages  given  by  the 
Crown. 

Not  the  least  commendable  of 
the  effects  of  quick  and  multiplied 
payments  is,  that  it  enables  the 
naval  authorities  to  regard  every 
moral  and  religious  influence 
exerted  upon  men-of-war’s  men 
as  a patriotic  effort ; thus  wholly 
reversing  the  attitude  which  it  was 
formerly  assumed  that  the  naval 
administration  must  take  up  with 
reference  to  moral  agencies.  Far 
greater  encouragement  was  given 
to  religious  agencies  by  the  Ad- 
miralty over  which  the  Duke  of 
Somerset  presided  than  by  any  pre- 
vious board ; yet  the  noble  duke’s 
published  religious  opinions  would 
not  warrant  our  supposing  that  his 
grace  desires  to  be  regarded  at  all 
in  the  light  of  a Christian  bishop. 
But,  as  a far-seeing  statesman,  he 
saw  that  debauchery  and  profligacy, 
with  their  accompaniments  of  dis- 
ease and  insubordination,  were  not 
paying  pastimes  for  the  public 
exchequer.  As  a mere  matter  of 
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public  duty,  the  noble  duke  there- 
fore naturally  desired  to  turn  the 
energies  of  the  Queen’s  servants 
into  more  reputable  and  less  un- 
profitable channels.  The  lead  thus 
taken  has  been  followed  up  by  his 
successors  in  the  naval  administra- 
tion, some  from  personal  feelings, 
but  all  from  a sense  that  under  the 
new  system  of  multiplied  payments 
the  public  interests  lay  in  sobriety, 
chastity,  and  temperance. 

Turning  to  the  mercantile  ma- 
rine, we  find  that  the  old  system 
of  deferred  payments  makes  de- 
bauchery useful  to  the  shipowner 
as  a means  of  pauperising  the 
sailor,  and  of  thus  inducing  him 
to  join  another  ship  soon  after  his 
return  from  sea.  The  workman 
thus  depraved  needs  the  ‘ advance- 
note  ’ to  pay  still  further  the  para- 
sites who  have  already  succeeded 
in  filching  his  former  wages.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  respectable 
seaman  who,  on  paying  off,  had 
with  great  difficulty  managed  to 
elude  the  crimps  whom  it  is  the 
tendency  of  the  present  law  to 
make  necessities,  asks  for  the 
‘advance-note’  to  be  assigned  to 
his  wife  and  family,  who  may  be 
deprived  of  access  to  his  accruing 
wages.  The  law,  it  is  true,  recog- 
nises such  a thing  as  an  ‘ allot- 
ment-note,’ by  which  the  absent 
foreign- going  workman  may  assign 
a monthly  portion  of  his  back 
wages  to  his  wife  and  family.  But 
this  ‘allotment-note’  is  not  com- 
pulsory, and,  even  when  originally 
promised,  is  often  withdrawn  after 
the  departure  of  the  husband  and 
father,  on  very  frivolous  pretences, 
whereas  custom  makes  the  ‘ advance- 
note  ’ almost  compulsory.  These 
two  ‘ notes  ’ should  be  dealt  with 
together.  By  all  means  forbid  the 
advance  of  wages,  as  it  is  a fruit- 
ful source  of  desertion,  especially 
abroad,  and  of  discontent,  as  well 
as  a harvest  for  home  and  foreign 
crimps.  But  this  is  its  abuse.  It 
is  also  a partial  provision  for  the 


i’s  family  in  his  absence, 
and  a means  of  obtaining  suitable 
clothing  for  the  voyage.  Simul- 
taneously with  the  suppression  of 
advances,  let  arrangements  be  made 
for  payment  of  arrears.  Make 
compulsory  the  issue  of  monthly 
allotment-notes  whenever  foreign- 
going  sailors  desire  to  assign  earned 
wages  to  friends  on  shore.  The 
wages,  when  worked  for,  should  be 
recognised  by  the  Act  as  the  sea- 
man’s own  property,  to  do  what  he 
likes  with ; to  receive  on  shipboard 
or  to  assign  to  whom  he  will.  As 
it  is,  the  workman’s  wages  fre- 
quently accumulate  in  the  em- 
ployer’s hands  for  one  or  two  years, 
the  interest  being  payable,  not  to 
the  seaman  whose  property  the 
money  is,  but  to  the  shipowner. 

In  these  days  of  telegraphs  and 
mail  steamers,  arrangements  can  be 
made  to  prevent  over  payments, 
by  retaining  in  the  employer’s 
hands,  but  liable  to  the  usual 
interest,  a portion  of  wages  pro- 
portionate to  the  means  of  ready 
communication  from  abroad, — say 
one  month’s  pay  if  in  the  Atlantic, 
and  two  months’  pay  if  in  the 
Pacific  or  Indian  Oceans.  . If 
necessary,  a slight  charge  might 
be  made  against  the  workman  on 
the  allotment-note,  to  cover  any 
losses  to  which  the  employer  might 
be  liable  owing  to  the  death  or 
defalcation  of  the  distant  seaman. 
The  fair  amount  of  such  charge 
could,  no  doubt,  be  easily  estimated 
by  any  intelligent  actuary.  We 
know  not  what  loss  accrues  to  the 
Exchequer  out  of  the  abolition  of 
deferred  payments  in  the  Royal 
Navy ; but  if  there  be  any  loss  at 
all,  it  must  be  very  trifling,,  or  the 
Government  would  not  continue  to 
develop  the  system  of  frequent  pay- 
ments. 

Some  fears  exist  lest  the  system 
of  frequent  payments  might  lead, 
in  the  mercantile  marine,  to  many 
more  desertions.  The  answer  to 
this  is,  that  in  the  Queen’s  service 
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the  exact  contrary  has  been  expe- 
rienced. In  other  words,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  naval  authorities 
multiplied  the  opportunities  of  re- 
ceiving their  wages,  the  individual 
payments  decreased  in  amount,  and 
the  number  of  desertions  diminished. 
A confirmation  of  this  occurred  not 
many  years  ago  on  the  Australian 
station,  where  the  Commodore  was 
somewhat  anxious  on  the  score  of 
desertion,  owing  to  the  proximity 
of  the  gold  diggings.  The  system 
of  deferred  payments  had  only  been 
reduced  from  the  old  period  of  three 
to  five  years  to  an  annual  making 
up  of  accounts.  At  the  time  for 
the  annual  payment,  the  ship 
being  at  Melbourne,  the  Commodore 
thought  himself  justified  in  break- 
ing the  Admiralty  regulations  by 
withholding  the  wages  from  the 
crew.  This  led  to  an  official  cor- 
respondence, in  which  the  Commo- 
dore was  desired  to  inform  the  Admi- 
ralty what,  had  the  closing  payment 
been  quarterly  instead  of  annual, 
he  would,  in  that  case,  have  thought 
of  the  danger  of  desertion  P The 
Commodore,  in  reply,  reported  his 
opinion  that  it  was  the  amount  of 
the  money  suddenly  placed  in  the 
hands  of  thoughtless  young  men 
which  constituted  the  danger;  and 
that,  had  their  lordships’  regula- 
tions involved  monthly  part  pay- 
ments, with  quarterly  dosing  of  ac- 
counts, there  would  have  been  very 
little  danger  of  desertion,  as  the 
men  would  not  have  had  sufficient 
money  to  pay  their  way  up  the 
country  to  the  gold  diggings.  The 
reply  naturally  confirmed  their 
lordships  in  the  course  upon  which 
they  were  then  consulting,  of  dimi- 
nishing the  intervals  of  closing  up 
payments  from  one  year  to  one 
quarter,  reserving  as  before,  in  the 
case  of  those  who  allot  money  to 
persons  on  shore,  the  accretions  of 
wages  of  two  months  abroad  and  of 
one  month  in  home  ships. 

It  is  bad  enough  to  withhold  for 
months  from  the  foreign-going 
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workman,  and  from  his  wife  and 
family,  the  wages  that  he  has  so 
well  earned  on  distant  seas ; but 
the  circumstances  attending  its 
final  payment  are  even  worse,  being 
fraught  with  special  danger  even  to 
the  most  respectable  working  men. 
These  circumstances  are  only  expli- 
cable on  the  assumption  that  it  is 
the  desire  of  the  House  of  Commons 
and  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  of  the 
shipping  interest,  which  guides  the 
hands  of  both,  to  pauperise  the  re- 
turned sailor  as  quickly  as  possible. 
‘ Make  him  poor,  and  he’ll  serve 
you,  is  the  mercantile  rendering  of 
Lord  St.  Vincent’s  dictum.  It 
would  not  be  decent  for  shipowners, 
the  Government,  or  Parliament  to 
turn  highwaymen,  and  rob  the 
workman  of  all  his  money  as  he 
lands  from  the  scene  of  his  la- 
bours. But  highway  robbery,  if 
not  attended  with  too  great  vio- 
lence, would  be  harmless  to  the 
newly-returned  sailor  as  compared 
with  the  depraving  means  which 
our  rulers  encourage  to  induce 
him  to  surrender  his  hard  cash. 

The  ship  arrives  in  the  docks, 
say  from  the  Southern  seas,  and  as 
the  owner  has  not  allowed  the  crew 
to  allot  any  portion  of  their  earn- 
ings to  their  families  during  their 
absence,  there  is,  say,  twelve 
months’  wages  due  to  each  of,  say, 
thirty  workmen.  On  the  vessel 
being  secured,  the  crew  are  free  to 
leave;  their  duties  are  at  an  end; 
wages  cease  to  accrue;  provisions 
will  no  longer  be  served  out ; no 
fires  are  allowed  on  board  ; their 
homes  may  be  miles  off;  the  sea- 
port unknown  to  many.  Mean- 
while, certain  obliging  individuals 
present  themselves,  who  offer  board 
and  bed,  and  to  convey,  if  desired, 
their  chests  and  bedding  to  suita- 
ble lodging  houses.  It  will  be  all 
managed  without  any  trouble  and 
free  of  charge.  Free  of  charge  ! 
Why  should  workmen  with  a 
year’s  wages  due  desire  to  remain 
in  such  a locality  or  listen  to  such 
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proposals?  Simply  because  they 
have  not  the  means  of  reaching  the 
homes  which  ought  to  have  been 
receiving  regular  monthly  instal- 
ments of  those  wages  ; for  by  Act 
of  Parliament  those  wages  may  be 
still  longer  withheld.  To  defer  the 
payment  to  the  workman,  or  to  his 
family  during  a long  voyage,  is 
bad  enough,  but  to  turn  him 
adrift,  a stranger  in  a strange  port, 
without  a penny  in  his  pocket,  is 
the  root  of  all  the  other  evils 
which  lead  up  to  those  of  the 
‘ advance-note.’  Driven  from  their 
ship,  dismissed  but  not  discharged, 
the  crew  must  remain  in  the  very 
vilest  localities  in  the  kingdom, 
without  money,  without  lodgings, 
without  food,  without  suitable 
clothing  for  the  shore,  and  with- 
out employment  for  their  time, 
during  a period  of  from  three  to 
five  days.  This  is  ‘the  freedom 
of  contract  ’ which  the  law  makes, 
but  which,  we  are  told,  our  rulers 
should  not  ‘ interfere  ’ with.  The 
whole  responsibility  of  the  ‘ con- 
tract ’ has  been  taken  by  the  Go- 
vernment, and  the  terms  of  the 
1 contract  ’ are  embodied  in  an  Act 
of  Parliament.  It  is  this  ‘ con- 
tract ’ which  almost  necessitates 
the  crimp,  who  is,  after  all,  only 
a clothier  or  a boarding-house 
keeper,  who  endeavours  to  fill  up 
the  time  the  sailor  must  spend  in 
the  slums  in  idleness,  awaiting 
payment  of  his  past  wages  and 
official  discharge  from  his  engage- 
ment. Sailors’  Homes  step  in  to 
try  to  prevent  the  natural  conse- 
quences of  forcible  detention  in 
the  very  worst  locality  in  which 
the  sailor  could  be  quartered,  and 
especially  so  when  he  has  only 
just  set  foot  on  land.  Everybody, 
of  whatever  rank,  who  has  served 
at  sea  can  feel  for  a dog  let  off 
his  chain.  We  all  know  that  the 
first  day  on  shore  after  a long 
absence  from  England  is  most  ex- 
hilarating, and  have  experienced  a 
certain  giddiness  which  enables  us 


to  feel  for  our  brethren  in  like 
circumstances.  The  chaplains  and 
readers  of  the  Missions  to  Seamen, 
who  meet  the  sailor  at  thirty-two 
of  our  chief  seaports,  do  what  they 
can  to  save  the  crews  from  the 
natural  consequences  of  these  few 
days’  del&y.  Put  the  mischief  is 
done  in  the  first  twenty-four  hours 
after  landing  from  a long  voyage. 

As  we  write,  the  Missions  to  Sea- 
men reader  at  Bristol,  who  main- 
tains an  unequal  daily  struggle  with 
crimps,  reports  that  the  barque 
Carioca  of  Bristol  arrived  at  that 
port  in  July  from  the  coast  of 
Africa,  and  was  duly  paid  off  in 
this  fashion.  A ‘ runner  ’ from  the 
crimp’s  boarding-house  boarded  the 
Carioca  on  arrival,  and  carried  off  a 
young  man  to  whom  no  less  a sum 
than  48Z.  was  due  as  accumulated 
wages.  At  the  expiration  of  three 
days,  the  whole  earnings  of  twelve 
to  sixteen  months  had  been  filched 
from  him.  2 SI.  were  charged  for 
three  days’  board  and  lodgings,  &c., 
&c.,  10Z.  for  a paramour,  and  10Z. 
more  were  lost  (?),  leaving  the 
sailor  penniless,  unable  to  go  to  his 
home,  and  obliged  to  go  to  sea 
again  for  bread.  Yet  the  magis- 
trates of  Bristol  refuse  to  convict 
‘ runners  ’ boarding  ships  on  arrival, 
notwithstanding  that  the  Board  of 
Trade  appoints  a constable  to  put 
the  law  in  operation.  The  real  fault 
is,  that  a working  man  earning  2 s. 
to  3$.  a day  should  be  deprived  of 
his  wages  until  they  accumulate  in 
his  employer’s  pockets  to  the  extent 
of  48Z 

The  Government  have  by  Act 
of  Parliament  ‘ contracted  ’ the 
absent  sailor’s  family  out  of  the 
earnings  of  the  husband  and  father  ; 
their  non-payment  arrangements 
‘ contract  ’ his  earnings  on  his  ar- 
rival at  home  into  the  pockets  of 
the  lodginghouse  keepers,  clothiers, 
and  their  female  assistants,  who 
together  go  to  form  the  genus 
crimp  ; these  ‘ contract  ’ the  newly- 
landed  sailor  into  debauchery, 
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disease,  and  poverty  ; and  "having 
thus  pauperised  him,  so  that  he 
must  go  to  sea  again  or  starve, 
‘the  freedom  of  contract’  is  again 
prepared  to  hand  over  the  ‘ ad- 
vance-note ’ of  the  new  ship  to 
the  persons  who  have  filched  from 
him  the  wages  earned  in  the  old 
vessel. 

Let  Parliament,  which  made  the 
present  form  of  ‘ contract,’  so  alter 
it,  that  the  seaman  on  paying  off 
shall  he  'paid  up  to  and  including 
the  day  of  official  discharge.  It 
would  thus  become  the  interest  of 
the  employer  to  shorten  the  inter- 
val between  dismissal  on  arrival 
and  payment  of  wages.  Two 
hours  would  suffice  to  make  up 
the  accounts  and  pay  the  wages  of 
thirty  workmen,  even  including  the 
time  required  to  telegraph  the  ship’s 
arrival  from  London  to  Aberdeen 
and  to  receive  back  authority  for 
the  payment.  The  discharge  could 
then  take  place  in  the  docks,  if  not 
on  board  the  ship  itself,  instead  of 
in  the  worst  purlieus  of  a vile  sea- 
port. Omnibuses  or  cabs  could  then 
take  the  crews  straight  away  to  the 
railway  station,  without  landing  in 
the  vile  part  of  the  town  at  all. 
The  old  ‘ freedom  of  contract  ’ 
has  been  interfered  with  in  the 
Royal  Navy,  as  we  have  seen,  with 
good  effect.  Why  may  not  Parlia- 
ment, which  is  responsible  for  the 
present  system,  ‘ interfere  ’ with 
their  own  handiwork  ? 

Time  was,  as  we  have  seen, 
when  the  naval  authorities  thought 
it  a public  duty  to  promote  de- 
bauchery ; and  we  can  quite  ap- 
preciate the  fostering  care  which 
the  shipping  interest  continue  to 
bestow  on  that  unsavoury  de- 
partment of  business.  But  we  are 
confident  that  they  are  quite  wrong ; 
and  that  if  sober,  chaste,  and 
healthy  seamen  of  thrifty  habits  do 
ask  for  more  wages  and  better  treat- 
ment than  diseased  and  depraved 
men  are  obliged  to  put  up  with, 
still  they  are  not  justified  before 
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Grod  or  man  in  degrading  the 
human  species  in  the  supposed  in- 
terests of  trade.  The  public  con- 
science is  still  in  favour  of  the  old 
Book  of  Books,  which  condemns  not 
only  the  sin  of  the  sailor,  but  the 
sin  of  the  employer  who  causes  his 
brother  to  offend. 

The  shipping  interest  is,  in  these 
matters,  all  powerful  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  as  no  working  sailor 
has  a vote  for  Parliament.  If  we 
are  correct  in  attributing  the  prin- 
cipal immoralities  of  the  mercantile 
marine  to  the  action  of  the  Act  of 
Parliament  which  regulates  the 
mode  of  payment  and  of  non-pay- 
ment of  wages,  then  the  responsi- 
bility rests  with  the  influence 
which  the  shipping  interest  has  ex- 
erted in  the  House  of  Commons  and 
over  the  Board  of  Trade.  We  would 
appeal  then  even  to  members  de- 
pendent on  the  votes  of  the  shipping 
interest  to  look  this  question  seri- 
ously in  the  face : Is  there  any 
class  of  skilled  mechanics  in  the 
country  who  have  votes  for  Parlia- 
ment, e.g.  say  shipwrights,  who 
would  endure  a Parliamentary  form 
of  ‘ freedom  of  contract  ’ which 
admits  of  the  following : 

1.  Two  months’  wages  being  as- 
signed to  a third  person  before  any 
of  it  is  earned. 

2.  Working  for  twelve  months 
or  more  without  touching  money, 
or  being  able  to  allot  any  portion  of 
the  back  earnings  to  wives,  families, 
or  others. 

3.  Employers  reaping  the  inte- 
rest of  workmen’s  money  so  accu- 
mulating in  their  hands. 

4.  Turning  the  workman  adrift,, 
far  from  home,  without  food  or 
lodging,  and  keeping  him  without 
a penny  of  his  accumulated  wages 
for  periods  varying  from  one  to  five 
days. 

If  the  voting  artisans  who  build 
the  ships  would  demand  ‘ inter- 
Terence  ’ with  such  a legal  form  of 
‘freedom  of  contract,’  is  it  rea- 
sonable that  the  voteless  workmen 
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who  manage  those  ships  when  built 
should  be  legally  subject  to  such 
pecuniary  disabilities  ? 

Much  has  been  done  to  counter- 
act, by  moral  and  spiritual  agencies, 
the  immoral  tendencies  of  those 
sections  of  the  Merchant  Shipping 
Act  which  refer  to  the  withholding 
of  wages,  and  of  those  which  legis- 
late for  advances.  But  so  long  as 
the  legal  root  of  all  the  evil  exists, 
such  efforts  cannot  have  the  bene- 
ficial results  which  we  would  desire. 
It  is  not  necessarily  to  the  interest 
of  the  well-insured  shipowner  to 
have  highly-paid  sober  and  steady 
workmen  ; whilst  the  difficulties  of 
procuring  crews  make  the  aid  of 
the  predatory  classes  in  debauch- 
ing and  pauperising  the  sailor 
really  helpful.  He  is,  in  short,  in 
the  position,  with  reference  to 
morals  and  their  consequences, 
which  the  naval  authorities  formerly 
occupied.  We  want  to  see  his  self- 
interest  enlisted  on  the  side  of  the 
sobriety,  chastity,  and  temperance 
of  his  workmen. 

At  Cardiff,  the  chaplain  of  the 
Missions  to  Seamen  Society,  hav- 
ing enlisted  the  active  co-operation 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  enforcing 
the  laws  for  the  protection  of 
seamen,  and  that  of  the  dock 
authorities,  have  by  their  united 
efforts  wholly  changed  at  least 
the  venue  of  the  evil.  Cardiff 
docks  have  been  changed  into  a 
sort  of  Garden  of  Eden  from  a 
moral  wilderness.  At  Bristol,  the 
active  clerical  superintendent  of 
the  Missions  to  Seamen  has  been 
also  very  successful  in  his  raid 
upon  the  depredating  classes.  His 
long  and  noble  stand,  in  which  he 
acted  the  part  of  a public  prosecutor 
to  put  the  law  in  motion,  has  re- 
sulted in  most  beneficial  changes, 
at  least  so  far  as  the  shipping  and 
the  docks  are  concerned.  At 
Liverpool,  the  Mission  chaplains, 
aided  by  the  police  authorities, 
have  driven  the  crimp  population 
off  the  Mersey  and  out  of  the  docks, 


but  only  to  change  the  venue  of 
their  operations.  At  several  other 
outports  where  the  Missions  to 
Seamen  Society  operates  through 
its  chaplains  and  readers,  the  law 
has  been  put  into  operation  and 
much  good  been  effected.  Jn  Lon- 
don, however,  the  success  is  less 
marked.  The  Board  of  Trade 
have  of  late  years  guarded  the 
river  and  done  much  good.  But 
the  numerous  divisions  of  authority 
in  the  metropolis  make  it  far 
more  difficult  to  clear  its  docks  of 
such  classes  than  those  of  provincial 
towns  in  which  unity  of  govern- 
ment prevails.  Moreover,  the 
competition  excited  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  sailors’  homes  has 
given  rise  to  a class  of  highly 
respectable  private  boarding  houses 
for  sailors,  the  masters  of  which 
have  done  much  to  mitigate  the 
evil.  One  vicar  of  a vile  seaport 
parish  found  a law  in  existence  which 
he  so  managed  to  work  as  to  close 
whole  streets  of  bad  houses,  rescu- 
ing from  the  clutches  of  their  em- 
ployers many  of  their  female  inmates. 
Clergymen  thus  backed  by  good 
legal  advisers  can  and  have  done 
much  to  rescue  sailors  from  the 
evil  consequences  of  the  Act  of 
Parliament.  The  Missions  to  Sea- 
men chaplains  and  readers  who 
visit  the  seamen  on  board  ship 
immediately  before  arrival  and 
after  leaving  dock,  are  bringing  the 
highest  and  holiest  influences  to 
bear  upon  the  men  themselves. 
This  they  have  done  for  twenty 
years,  so  that  there  are  now  very 
many  ‘ brave,  God-fearing  men  ’ in 
the  merchant  navy  who  are  them- 
selves exercising  upon  their  com- 
panions in  the  forecastle  the  very 
best  influence,  that  of  the  examples 
of  holy  and  devout  living  ; whilst 
many  noble-hearted  ship-owners 
and  captains  are  doing  what  in 
them  lies  to  foster  and  encourage 
religious  services  on  board  their 
ships.  Thus,  in  defiance  of  the  bad 
clauses  of  the  Act,  much,  very 
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much,  has  been  effected  to  raise 
the  spiritual,  and  with  it  the  phy- 
sical condition  of  merchant  seamen. 

Still,  every  such  effort  has  to 
contend  against  the  naturally  evil 
consequences  of  the  law  under 
which  the  ‘ contracts  * between  sea 
employers  and  employed  are  made, 
and  which  fosters  a singular  system 
of  deferred  payments  modified  by 
advances  of  unearned  wages.  The 
half-measure  proposed  to  Parlia- 
ment last  session  was,  standing 
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alone,  reasonably  objectionable  to 
respectable  seamen  and  their  fami- 
lies. But  if  Parliament  will  deal 
with  those  clauses  of  the  Act  which 
refer  to  the  allotment-note,  and 
arrange  for  speedy  and  frequent 
payments  of  back  wages,  then  the 
advance-note  may,  without  injustice 
or  hardship,  be  swept  away,  and 
with  it  all  the  untold  miseries, 
disease,  desertion,  and  crime,  of 
which,  especially  abroad,  it  is  the 
fruitful  parent. 
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A.  MONK’S  DAILY  LIFE. 


WE  have  all  some  faint  poetical, 
pictorial,  or  theatrical  notion 
of  monks.  Ribera  at  the  National 
Gallery  shows  ns  how  they  prayed 
with  wan  faces,  half  darkened  with 
the  shadowing  cowl.  Sir  Walter 
Scott  has  sketched  them  in  a hun- 
dred picturesque  ways  before  altars 
and  beside  graves.  Novelists  have 
given  us  many  a good  monk,  and 
checkmated  us  with  many  a wicked 
one.  In  volume  after  volume  we 
have  had  the  murderous  monk, 
the  robber  monk,  the  hermit  monk, 
the  bibulous  monk,  the  felonious 
monk,  and  the  poisoning  monk, 
and  yet,  after  all,  we  know  very 
little  how  monks  really  lived,  or 
how  they  spent  their  hours.  We  are 
apt  to  forget  that  the  duties  of 
monastic  life  were  very  varied — 
that  there  was  scope  in  the  abbey 
and  the  priory  for  intellects  of  all 
degrees — that  there  were  as  many 
sorts  of  employment  within  a monas- 
tery as  there  are  in  a modern  fac- 
tory, and  that  monastic  establish- 
ments were,  as  a rule,  admirably 
governed,  and  conducted  in  a busi- 
ness-like way. 

Let  us  take,  first,  the  Sacristan. 
It  was  his  duty  to  provide  bread 
and  wine,  and  wax  lights  for  the 
high  altar  and  the  chantry  chapels. 
He  kept  a tun  of  wine  at  a time  in 
his  exchequer,  which  was  sometimes 
(as  in  Durham  Cathedral)  in  the 
aisle  of  the  church.  He  had  to  go 
his  rounds  daily,  see  to  the  great 
stained  glass  windows,  and  inspect 
the  leaden  roofs ; he  had  also  to 
mind  that  the  bells  were  sound,  and 
the  bell  ropes  safe,  and  he  attended 
the  scrubbing  and  washing  of  the 
church.  He  spent  many  hours,  we 
may  be  sure,  on  roof  and  tower,  and 
in  the  dusty  belfry  among  the  bells, 
with  none  but  the  whirling  martins 
witness  of  his  peering  watchfulness. 
The  Sacristan  had  also  the  respon- 
sible duty  of  nightly  pacing  nave 


and  aisle,  and  locking  up  the  keys 
of  every  shrine,  which  were  required 
to  be  laid  ready  for  the  priests  of 
each  altar  between  7 and  8 a.m. 
Severe  punctilious  men,  no  doubt, 
these  Sacristans  were,  with  a due 
sense  of  the  rich  jewels  and  golden 
plate  of  the  altars  they  locked  up, 
and  never  tired  of  turning  their 
torches  or  lanterns  on  dark  corners 
where  felons  might  lurk  in  ambush 
for  gem-adorned  pix  or  gilded 
chalice.  To  the  Sacristan  the  bishop, 
on  his  installation,  always  so- 
lemnly confided  the  great  keys  of 
the  cathedral. 

Then  there  was  the  Chamberlain, 
sometimes  a prebendary,  who  pro- 
vided the  linsey-wolsey  shirts  and 
sheets  for  the  monks.  He  kept  tailors 
at  work,  to  make  their  woollen  socks 
and  underclothing ; he  was  overseer 
over  the  dormitory,  and  kept  it  sup- 
plied with  beds,  linen,  and  towels ; 
he  found  shoes  and  gowns  for  tbe 
monks  ; and  provided  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  that  ceaseless  flood 
of  guests  who  poured  into  monas- 
teries in  the  ages  before  hotels. 

The  Cellarer  was  a red-faced  per- 
son, more  busy  with  pots  and  pans 
than  Psalm-book  or  breviary ; ad- 
dicted to  diving  into  subterranean 
cellars,  and  coming  up  repeating  a 
holy  text  and  wiping  his  blushing 
lips  ; he  had  charge  of  all  the  brim- 
ming granaries,  bursting  store- 
houses, and  odorous  cellars  of  the 
monastery.  It  was  he  who  solemnly 
doled  out  flour  to  the  bake-house, 
malt  to  the  brewery,  salt  meat  to 
the  kitchen,  cheese,  wine,  and  beer 
to  the  refectory,  hay  to  the  stables, 
and  wood  to  the  ovens  ; and  he  had 
many  obsequious  grumbling  and 
thirsty  servants  under  him. 

The  Hospitalarius  (hostler)  pre- 
sided in  the  guest  hall,  and  attended 
to  the  wants  of  pilgrims,  and,  indeed, 
of  all  strangers. 

To  the  Almoner  was  confided  the 
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distribution  of  tbe  loaves  and  other 
alms  of  the  monastery  to  the  jostling 
and  quarrelling  poor.  Every  cathe- 
dral was  trustee  for  endless  bequests 
of  this  kind.  There  was  also  the  Pit- 
tancer,  who  gave  out  all  pittances  or 
bequests  for  extra  allowances  and 
indulgences  to  the  brotherhood,  on 
the  seven  great  festivals  or  the 
anniversaries  of  founders,  when  the 
convent  held  back  its  regular  com- 
mons. To  quote  Mr.  Valentine 
Green,  the  Pittancer  was,  in  aca- 
demic phrase,  ‘ the  furnisher  of  the 
Gaudies.’  The  Pittancer  had  also 
a good  deal  of  country  riding,  for 
all  the  live  cattle  of  the  convent 
were  under  his  care. 

The  prior’s  Chaplain  had,  besides 
his  prayers,  to  act  as  steward  to  the 
prior.  He  received  all  the  broad 
gold  pieces  paid  to  the  prior  by  his 
tenants  and  purchased  for  him  his 
fur  robes,  his  pouches,  shoes,  and 
general  raiment.  He  had  to  look 
after  the  Hall  furniture,  and  to  see 
that  the  prior’s  servants  were  hon- 
est, diligent,  and  good-tempered. 
He  sometimes  kept  the  prior’s  plate 
and  treasure,  and,  in  such  cases, 
always  gave  it  out  and  personally 
received  it  again.  He  had  the  right 
to  engage  and  pay  off  all  the  prior’s 
gentlemen  and  yeomen,  and  it  was 
his  duty  to  discharge  (when  he 
could)  all  the  prior’s  debts. 

There  was  often  attached  to  a 
monastery  an  officer  who  was  called 
the  Master  of  the  Common  Room. 
His  duty  (in  Durham  Priory)  was 
to  provide  figs,  nuts,  and  spices  to 
comfort  and  console  the  digestions 
of  the  monks  when  worn  out  by  the 
prayers  and  austerities  of  Lent  and 
to  keep  constant  fire  in  the  common 
room,  so  that  the  brothers  might 
warm  themselves  whenever  they 
pleased.  It  was  his  duty  to  always 
have  a hogshead  of  wine  ready  for 
the  use  of  the  brothers,  especially  for 
the  ‘ 0 Sapientia,’  or  annual  festival 
between  Martinmas  and  Christmas, 
when  the  prior  and  convent  were 
modestly  feasted  on  cakes  and  ale. 


But,  leaving  the  farm  servants, 
the  shepherds,  the  swineherds,  the 
red-faced  cooks,  &c.,  we  must  pass 
to  the  convent  Barber.  Whether  he 
was  as  nimble,  gossiping,  and  sly  as 
Figaro,  or  whether  he  was  subdued  by 
the  cloister  gloom  into  a sort  of  mere 
humble  ecclesiastic,  quite  chapfallen, 
without  joke  or  jibe,  except  in  sur- 
reptitious whispers  to  younger 
brothers,  we  know  not,  but  this  is 
certain,  that  all  his  avocations  were 
not  of  the  liveliest,  for  in  some  mo- 
nasteries at  least  it  was  his  province 
to  act  as  undertaker  and  grave- 
digger to  the  whole  convent.  It 
was  his  special  duty,  we  are  told,  for 
instance,  when  a grave  and  reverend 
prior  died  to  put  boots  on  the  corpse 
and  to  wind  it  in  a cowl.  He  had 
to  remove  the  body,  immediately 
after  death,  from  the  prior’s  lod- 
gings to  the  terrible  apartment  in 
the  infirmary  called  ‘ The  Dead 
Man’s  Chamber.’  The  night  before 
a funeral,  the  barber  with  assistants 
helped  to  remove  the  body  again 
from  the  Dead  Man’s  Chamber  to  a 
chapel  opposite,  where  it  was 
watched  all  night  by  the  alms 
children  of  the  convent,  who  read 
David’s  Psalms  over  the  waxen 
corse,  while  the  monks  sat  bowed 
at  its  feet  mourning  silently.  The 
next  morning  there  was  a solemn 
funeral  service  in  the  chapter  room, 
amid  fumes  of  incense  and  waving 
censers,  and  then  the  sable  pro- 
cession moved  on  in  funeral  march, 
through  the  prior’s  parlour  into  the 
cemetery  garth  of  the  monastery, 
where  many  previous  priors,  good 
and  bad,  lay  under  their  grand  marble 
stones.  The  barber  had  to  take  due 
care  to  lay  on  the  prior’s  cold 
breast  a silver  or  waxen  chalice, 
and  his  own  bed  was  generally  held 
over  the  body  by  four  monks,  up  to 
the  edge  of  the  grave. 

The  Tumbary  had  care  of  the 
tombs,  and  probably  received  and 
accounted  for  the  offerings  on  the 
various  shrines.  This  post  was  in 
the  gift  of  the  bishop. 
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The  Precentor  or  chanter  was  a 
very  Pope  among  the  chorister 
boys.  He  had  the  direction  of  the 
whole  choral  service.  He  pro- 
vided the  missals  and  anthem  books, 
and  saw  to  the  repair  of  the  organs. 
He  was  also  the  librarian  and  re- 
gistrar of  the  convent,  penned  war- 
rants and  letters  for  the  chapter, 
and  had  custody  of  the  abbey  seal. 
The  Precentor  had  also  the  super- 
vision of  the  scriptorium  or  tran- 
scribing room  (in  Worcester,  a 
glazed-in  part  of  the  cloister) 
where  the  novices  copied  MSS. 
There  is  at  present,  in  the  library  of 
Benet  College,  Cambridge,  a very 
fine  manuscript  Bible  in  folio  on 
vellum,  clearly  and  beautifully 
written,  which  was  copied  in  Wor- 
cester scriptorium  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.  The  salary  of  a Pre- 
centor, prior  to  1314,  was  about  40s. 
per  annum. 

At  Worcester  there  was  also  a 
magister  capellse,  who  it  is  sup- 
posed presided  over  the  priests  of 
the  chapels  in  the  cathedral,  par- 
ticularly St.  Mary’s  and  the  in- 
firmary. 

The  bell-ringers  were  sometimes 
employed  in  cleaning  the  church, 
and  taking  care  of  the  church  vest- 
ments and  the  church  plate.  They 
slept  over  the  vestry,  or  in  some 
little  rooms  leading  out  of  the 
aisles.  It  was  the  care  of  these  men 
to  brush  those  great  masses  of  cloth- 
of-gold  and  rich  coloured  needle- 
work which  were  worn  by  the 
abbots  and  bishops  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  to  polish  those  bowls 
and  chalices  that  were  sent  by 
waggon-loads  to  the  goldsmith’s 
furnace  at  the  Reformation. 

Of  the  social  importance  of  the 
Coquinarius  or  kitchener  no  one 
can  dispute  who  knows  how  often, 
when  other  vices  are  checked,  the 
old  Adam  breaks  out  in  gluttony. 
That  fact  is  seen  every  day  among 
‘temperance’  missionaries.  The  Co- 
quinarius had  to  roast  the  venison 
haunch,  devise  the  ‘ subtleties ’ 


of  the  dessert  for  the  abbot,  and 
frame  the  marchpanes  and  scented 
delicacies  of  powdered  almond 
in  fashion  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
It  appears  from  the  records  of 
Evesham  Abbey  that  he  also  mar- 
keted and  bought  meat  and  fish  for 
the  convent.  He  probably  also 
hired  the  inferior  cooks,  and  ruled 
the  whole  hot  region  of  the  kitchen 
with  a rod  of  iron, — the  spit. 

Those  important  officers — the  stern 
Sub- Prior,  the  pompous  Sacristan, 
the  red-faced  Cellarer,  the  polite 
Chamberlain,  the  courteous  Hospi- 
talarius,the  mild  Almoner, the  cheery 
Pittancer,  the  jolly  Coquinarius,  the 
mournful  Infirmarius  (who  super- 
intended the  sick  monks,  provided 
physic  and  all  necessaries,  and 
washed  and  dressed  the  bodies 
for  burial),  the  enthusiastic  Pre- 
centor, the  stately  Master  of  the 
Chapel,  and  the  watchful  Tumbarius 
were  called  obedientaries,  and  were 
the  principal  fixed  officers  of  the 
monastery  under  the  prior.  Ima- 
gine any  morning  of  the  week,  at 
the  same  hour,  the  sacristan  count- 
ing out  huge  candles  for  a Candle- 
mas festival,  the  chamberlain  giving 
out  robes  to  the  monks,  the  almoner 
doling  his  alms  to  a hungry  crowd, 
the  pittancer  buying  his  fowls  and 
pigeons  for  a gaudy  day,  the  coqui- 
narius cutting  up  a fat  deer,  the 
infirmarius  feeling  the  pulse  of  a 
sick  brother,  the  barber  shaving  a 
long-locked  novice,  the  tumbarius 
watching  the  repair  of  a knight’s 
tomb,  and  our  readers  will  see  that 
the  monk’s  life  was  neither  a dull, 
a monotonous,  nor  an  idle  one,  and 
that  there  was  scope  in  a monastery 
for  many  tastes,  tempers,  and  de- 
grees of  intellect. 

The  monk’s  life,  we  hold  from 
these  facts,  was  by  no  means  neces- 
sarily an  inactive  one.  If  no  stu- 
dent, and  incapable  of  unceasing 
return  to  prayer  and  praise,  the 
energetic  monk  had  many  openings 
for  his  surplus  energy.  He  could 
sweep  the  church  or  toll  the  great 
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bells ; he  could  learn  masonry,  and 
study  the  structure  of  those  beauti- 
ful arches  which  he  helped  to  raise  ; 
or  if  of  a financial  turn  there  were 
the  prior’s  accounts  to  keep  and 
rents  to  regulate.  He  could  cook, 
or  brew,  or  wash,  or  dig,  or  build ; 
he  could  work  in  the  orchards  or 
assist  in  the  abbot’s  stables ; he 
could  drive  the  plough  or  wield  the 
axe ; he  could  visit  the  poor  or 
tend  the  leper  at  the  gate  ; he  could 
lend  the  infirmary  help,  dig  a grave, 
or  make  the  robes  of  the  brethren ; 
he  could  fish  for  the  convent,  or 
tend  the  fowls  and  turkeys.  For 
the  studious  in  those  wild  times, 
the  convent  library  must  have 
been  a foreshadow  of  Paradise ; 
there  they  could  pore  over  the  sub- 
tleties of  Origen,  or  the  glories  of 
him  of  the  golden  mouth ; they  could 
spend  years  over  the  inexhaustible 
fathers  ; or  could  knot  their  brains 
with  theological  difficulties.  The 
ambitious  could  study  the  various 
modes  of  attaining  ecclesiastical 
power,  and  the  enthusiasts  could 
think  himself  into  trances  such  as 
had  visited  the  saints  of  whom 
they  read. 

The  monastery  treasury,  the  no- 
vices’ school,  and  the  singing  school 
were  frequently  situated  in  the 
cloister,  or  very  near  where  the  dor- 
mitory door  opened.  The  rap  of  the 
ferule  and  the  cries  of  the  boys,  were 
less  disturbing  there  in  the  long 
arched  walk  where  the  studious  and 
the  contemplative  loved  to  pace 
till  their  feet  hollowed  out  the  very 
stones.  The  abbey  treasure  was 
sometimes  stored  over  the  gate- 
houses. The  treasury  was  grated 
with  iron  and  had  a well-locked  and 
bolted  iron  door.  The  chief  furni- 
ture within  was  a table  of  green 
cloth  for  telling  the  money  on, 
whether  tenants’  rents  or  pilgrims’ 
gifts.  In  this  treasury  was  kept 
the  chapel  seal,  the  deeds  and 
law  papers  of  the  monastery, 
and  also  the  deeds  of  gentle- 
men near  the  town  who  thought 


them  safer  there  than  in  their  own 
houses.  The  cloister  porter  pre- 
vented strangers  interrupting  the 
novices  in  their  school,  and  the 
singing  classes  in  theirs.  Prayers 
were  read  daily  at  six  a.m.  in  the 
cloister  school,  except  on  Sundays 
and  holidays. 

The  dormitory  frequently  opened 
on  one  side  of  the  cloister.  Here 
the  tired  monks  came  to  dream  of 
saints  and  martyrs,  and  sometimes 
no  doubt  of  ghastly  temptations 
that  excelled  even  St.  Anthony’s 
wildest  nightmares.  Among  the 
Benedictines  at  least  every  monk  in 
the  convent  dormitory  had  a little 
chamber  to  himself,  with  a window 
towards  the  chapter  house.  Each 
room  contained  a desk  and  supply  of 
books. 

The  dormitory  at  Worcester  was 
120  feet  long  and  60  feet  wide,  a 
vaulted  stone  roof  being  supported 
by  five  large  pillars.  It  was  at 
first  an  open  hall,  presenting  to  the 
eye  of  the  sub-prior,  who  was  keeper 
of  the  dormitory,  the  whole  range 
of  beds  at  one  view.  In  later 
ages  the  monks  had  their  cells 
divided,  in  strict  convents  monks 
slept  in  all  their  day  clothes,  not  even 
removing  their  girdles.  The  spital 
or  lodging  for  poor  travellers  and 
pilgrims  was  sometimes  over  one  of 
the  gates  of  the  cloister. 

The  novices’  dormitory  also  faced 
the  cloister,  and  every  novice  had  a 
chamber  to  himself.  At  each  end 
of  the  long  dormitory  there  was 
often  a dozen  cressets  or  fire- baskets 
burning,  to  light  the  monks  when 
they  arose  more  or  less  reluctantly. 
Every  night,  at  a certain  hour,  the 
sub-prior’s  footsteps  were  heard  on 
the  stairs,  it  being  the  custom  for 
him  to  see  that  every  cell  contained 
its  monk,  that  peace  and  good- 
will prevailed,  and  that  there  was 
no  dicing,  carding,  or  brawling 
going  on. 

The  sub-prior  generally  sat  at  din. 
ner  and  supper  with  thojDrethren,  and 
when  supper  was  over,  and  the  bell 
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rang  for  grace,  which  was  always 
repeated  modestly  by  one  of  the 
novices,  the  snb-prior  then  rose  and 
left  the  head  of  the  table,  and  went 
to  the  chapter-house  to  meet  the 
prior,  and  spend  the  time  with  him 
in  prayer  and  devotion  till  six 
o’clock.  At  that  hour  a bell, 
no  doubt  much  detested  by  the 
novices,  rang,  and  all  the  doors  of 
cells,  frater-house,  dormitory  and 
cloister  were  at  once  locked,  and 
the  keys  delivered  to  the  sub-prior, 
not  to  be  surrendered  by  him  to  the 
punctual  janitor  till  seven  o’clock 
the  next  morning. 

The  monks’  dining-hall,  some- 
times called  the  loft,  was  above 
the  convent  cellar.  The  meal  was 
served  from  the  great  kitchen  in 
through  the  dresser  window.  A 
novice  mounted  a pulpit  and  read 
from  the  Gospels  while  the  brethren 
dined.  Immediately  after  dinner  the 
novices  in  some  convents  rose  and 
went  to  the  garden  or  the  bowling- 
alley,  where  their  master  attended  to 
preserve  order  and  decorum.  Then 
the  older  monks  ascended  and  paced 
through  the  cloisters  under  the 
prior’s  lodgings  to  the  quiet  ceme- 
tery garth,  where  the  dead  lay,  and 
there  stood  bareheaded  for  a space, 
praying  softly  among  the  grassy  and 
mossy  tombs  for  the  souls  of  their 
past  brethren.  It  was  a pious  cus- 
tom, though  no  doubt  among  un- 
worthy brothers  and  in  lukewarm 
times,  it  sometimes  became  a mere 
burdensome  formula. 

Good  monks  must  always  have 
been  numerous  we  know ; still 
what  a picture  Chaucer  gives  us  of 
the  monks  of  Edward  III.’s  reign  ! 
What  sensual,  guzzling  cattle  he 
makes  the  monks  and  friars,  and 
their  greedy  retainers  the  sum- 
moners.  Stewards  for  the  poor!  Sto- 
machs only  for  fat  capon  and  stub- 
ble goose.  How  they  canter  about 
and  philander  and  hawk,  and  bellow 
forth  ribald  jests;  no  more  serv- 
ing God  than  the  lowest  attorney 
does  who  grinds  down  the  widow  and 
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orphan  to  make  his  bread.  No 
devotion  among  them;  no  abnega- 
tion of  self,  only  the  pride  of  Belial 
and  gross  sensual  indulgence.  Ser- 
vants of  Christ,  indeed!  rather 
slaves  of  Asmodeus  and  Mammon. 

Look  at  the  monk  in  the  ‘ Canter- 
bury Pilgrimage,’  who  loved  drink- 
ing, and  had  many  a dainty  horse 
in  his  stable ; and  when  he  rode, 
the  jingling  bells  on  his  bridle 
sounded  as  clear  and  loud  in  the 
whistling  wind  as  the  bell  of  the 
monk’s  own  chapel.  This  was  the 
precious  monk  who  let  old  things 
go,  and  who  held  fast  and  close 
to  the  mere  world,  the  flesh,  and 
the  devil.  The  saying  that  ‘ hun- 
ters are  not  holy  men’  he  cared 
no  more  for  than  for  a pullet 
hen.  He  was  an  arrant  prick-spur, 
and  had  greyhounds  swift  of  foot 
after  the  hare,  and  for  them  he 
spared  no  money.  He  was  no  sack- 
cloth-wearing grimy  monk.  He 
was  a dandy.  His  sleeves  were 
trimmed  at  the  hand  with  the 
finest  fur  in  the  land,  and  a curious 
pin  of  gold,  fashioned  like  a love-, 
knot,  fastened  the  humbug’s  hood 
under  his  chin.  His  bald  head 
shone  like  glass,  his  face  glowed 
as  if  it  had  been  anointed,  for  he 
was  a fat  lord  and  in  good  case, 
his  deep  sunk  eyes  rolled  in  his 
head,  that  steamed  as  a furnace 
of  lead.  His  boots  were  supple, 
his  nut-brown  palfrey  was  in  first- 
rate  order.  He  was  not  pale  like 
a tormented  ghost,  this  worthy 
monk,  but  loved  a roast  swan  be-., 
fore  any  dish. 

Nor  is  the  friar  who  rode  near 
this  monk  one  whit  nobler  or  purer. 
He,  too,  was  riding  in  the  district 
where  he  had  licence  to  beg.  Many 
a marriage  he  had  paid  for  at  his 
own  cost,  and  is  hand-in-glove 
with  half  the  rich  franklins  (gentle- 
men farmers)  in  his  country,  and 
also  with  many  women.  He  was  a 
licentiate  of  his  order  ; pleasant, 
was  his  absolution  and  easy  hia 
penance,  and  he  used  to  boast  that  h^ 
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had  more  power  to  confess  than 
the  curate  himself.  The  great  sign 
of  repentance  with  him  was  a good 
gift : some  silver  to  the  poor  friars 
was  in  his  opinion  worth  all  the’ 
tears  ever  shed.  His  tippet  was 
stuffed  full  of  pretty  little  pre- 
sents for  fair  wives.  He  sang 
and  played  well.  His  neck  was 
as  white  as  a lily,  he  was  stal- 
wart as  a champion,  and  in  every 
town  well  he  knew  the  taverns,  and 
cared  more  for  sly  hostler  and  gay 
tapster  than  poor  leper  or  shiver- 
ing beggar.  He  cared  not  for 
such  cattle,  but  preferred  rich  men 
and  * sellers  of  vitaille  ’ ; and  yet 
this  rogue  he  could  be  courteous 
and  deprecating,  and  was  avow- 
edly the  best  beggar  in  all  his 
house.  If  a poor  widow  had  only 
one  shoe  he  would  get  a farthing 
out  of  her.  on  arbitration  days. 
He  was  no  poor  cloisterer  with 
threadbare  cope,  like  a poor  scho- 
lar, but  he  looked  a very  Pope  ; 
his  semicope  was  of  double  worsted, 
and  for  very  wantonness  he  lisped — 

To  make  his  English  sweet  upon  his  tongue ; 

and  when  he  harped  and  he  sang 
his  eyes  twinkled  in  his  head  like 
stars  on  a frosty  night. 

Then  how  dark  Chaucer’s  colours 
grow  when  he  sketches  that  tool  of 
the  monks,  the  rascally  summoner. 
Look  at  him,  with  his  fire-red  pimply 
cherubim  head.  His  coarse  brows 
are  thick,  and  his  beard  scurvy  and 
thin.  Quicksilver,  litharge,  brim- 
stone, borax,  ceruse,  and  oil  of  tartar, 
nothing  could  cure  those  pimples. 
Right  well  loved  this  summoner 
onions,  leeks,  and  garlic  ; and  right 
well  he  relished  the  strong  wines 
red  as  blood.  Then  he  would  shout 
as  he  were  mad,  and  when  the  wine 
was  well  in  his  head  not  a word 
would  he  speak.  Doubtless  he  had  a 
few  phrases  that  he  had  learned  out 
of  some  decree,  and  as  a jay  can 
chatter,  and  aye  ‘ Qucestio  quid  juris  1 
would  he  cry.  Yet  he  was  a good 
worthy  fellow,  and  for  a quart  of 


wine  would  pardon  many  an  offence. 
He  had  at  his  control  the  youth  of 
the  diocese,  and  was  in  their  coun- 
cils. This  worthy  summoner  wore 
a garland  on  his  head,  as  large  as 
for  a maypole,  and  he  carried  a big 
cake  for  a buckler. 

Then,  ye  honest  but  misguided 
Ritualists,  only  read  Chaucer’s  de- 
scription of  the  pardoner  (seller  of 
indulgences)  who  rides  beside  the 
summoner.  He  was  just  fresh  from 
Rome,  and  sang  loudly  the  popular 
love  ditty,  ‘ Come  hither,  love,  to 
me,’  and  to  that  ditty  the  summoner 
sang  in  deep  chorus.  The  pardoner 
had  yellow  hair  that  hung  smooth 
as  flax  over  his  shoulders.  He  wore 
no  hood,  but  kept  it  in  his  wallet ; 
and  rode  bare  and  dishevelled.  His 
eyes  stared  like  a hare’s  ; he  had  got 
a handkerchief  from  Rome  miracu- 
lously stained  with  the  figure  of 
Christ;  his  wallet  lay  on  his  lap, brim- 
full  of  pardons  hot  from  the  Pope. 
His  voice  was  small  as  a goat’s ; he 
had  no  beard,  his  chin  was  smooth 
as  it  were  new  shaven.  Yet  after 
all  there  was  no  pardoner  like  him 
from  Berwick  to  Ware.  In  his 
mail  he  carried  a pillow-case,  which 
he  said  was  Our  Lady’s  veil,  and  he 
swore  that  he  had  a fragment  of  the 
sail  of  the  boat  in  which  Saint  Peter 
went  upon  the  sea  of  Galilee  to  meet 
Christ.  He  had  a brass  cross,  full 
of  sham  stones,  and  in  a glass  he 
kept  pigs’  bones.  With  these  remark- 
able relics,  whenever  he  found  a 
credulous  poor  person,  he  got  more 
money  in  a day  than  the  parson 
got  in  two  months ; and  thus  with 
flattery  and  humbug  he  made  the 
parson  and  his  people  his  puppets. 
But,  after  all,  says  the  inimitable 
old  poet,  he  was  in  church  ‘ a noble 
ecclesiast.’  He  could  read  well  a 
lesson  or  a story,  and  best  of  all 
he  sang  the  offertory,  for  that  was 
what  brought  in  the  silver,  and  there- 
fore he  sang  merry  and  loud  indeed. 

That  our  Poet’s  satire  had  a 
foundation  in  observed  facts  we 
cannot  possibly  doubt ; though  a 
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satirical  picture  is  far  from  being 
a representation  of  tbe  whole  truth. 

The  following  extracts  from  the 
rules  of  the  Grey  or  Franciscan 
Friars  serve  very  well  to  show  the 
original  high  ideal  of  the  order. 
The  treatment  of  candidates’  wives 
is  perhaps  somewhat  monastic  in 
its  severity,  but  how  can  men  know 
the  charm  of  ties  which  they  have 
never  felt?  The  many  possible 
abuses  hinted  at  prove  to  us  the 
evils  to  which  the  system  had  given 
rise. 

1.  They  are  to  keep  the  holy  gospel  of 
Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  living  in  obedience, 
■without  anything  they  can  call  their  own, 
and  in  chastity.  Brother  Francis  promises 
obedience  and  respect  to  our  Lord  Pope  N. 
and  his  successors  canonically  promoted, 
and  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  And  the 
other  brothers  shall  be  obliged  to  obey  Bro- 
ther Francis,  and  his  successors. 

2.  The  provincial  ministers  alone  shall 
receive  candidates  for  admission  into  the 
order,  and  shall  examine  them  diligently 
as  to  the  Catholick  faith  and  ecclesiastical 
sacraments.  And  if  they  believe  all  these 
things,  and  will  faithfully  confess  and  ob- 
serve the  same  to  the  end,  and  that  they 
have  no  wives,  or  if  they  have,  their  wives 
will  also  go  into  monasteries,  or  else  they 
give  them  leave,  having  made  a vow  of  con- 
tin  ency,  by  the  authority  of  the  bishop  of 
the  diocese;  and  that  the  wives  are  of  such 
an  age  as  that  there  may  be  no  cause  to 
suspect  them  ; let  them  pronounce  to  them 
the  word  of  the  holy  gospel,  viz.,  that  they 
go  and  sell  all  that  they  have,  and  take 
care  to  bestow  the  same  on  the  poor,  which, 
if  they  cannot  do,  their  goodwill  shall 

-suffice. 

6.  All  the  brothers  are  to  be  clad  in 
mean  habits,  and  may  blessedly  mend 
them  with  sacks  and  other  pieces  ; whom  I 
admonish  and  exhort  that  they  do  not  de- 
spise or  censure  such  men  as  they  see  clad  in 
curious  and  gay  garments,  and  using  deli- 
cate meats  and  drinks,  but  rather  let  every 
one  judge  and  despise  himself. 

8.  The  brethren  are  to  be  meek,  peace- 
able, modest,  mild,  and  humble. 

g.  They  are  not  to  ride  unless  some 
manifest  necessity  or  infirmity  oblige 
them. 

10.  Whatsoever  house  they  go  into  they 
shall  first  say,  ‘ Peace  be  unto  this  house 
and  according  to  the  gospel,  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  them  to  eat  of  all  meats  that  are 
set  before  them. 

11.  I firmly  enjoin  all  the  brothers  that 


they  upon  no  account  receive  any  money, 
either  by  themselves  or  by  a third  person. 
However,  to  supply  the  necessities  of  the 
sick,  and  for  clothing  of  the  other  brothers, 
special  care  shall  be  taken  by  means  only 
of  the  minister’s  particular  friends,  and  the 
guardians,  according  to  times  and  places, 
and  cold  countries,  as  they  shall  find  neces- 
sity requires ; saving  always,  as  has  been 
said,  that  they  receive  no  money. 

21.  The  brothers  are  strictly  commanded 
to  keep  no  suspicious  company,  or  to  be 
familiar  with  women,  or  to  go  into  the 
monasteries  of  nuns,  excepting  those  who 
have  special  license  granted  them  from  the 
See  Apostolick.  Nor  that  they  do  not  be- 
come gossips  of  nuns  or  women,  lest  upon 
this  account  there  arise  any  scandal  among 
the  brethren  or  upon  the  brothers. 

The  Benedictines  were  obliged 
to  perform  their  devotion  seven 
times  within  four- and- twenty  hours. 
At  cock-crowing,  or  the  Nocturnals  : 
this  service  was  performed  at  two 
o’clock  in  the  morning.  The  rea- 
son for  pitching  upon  this  hour  was 
taken  partly  from  David’s  saying, 

‘ at  midnight  I will  jpraise  the  Lord,* 
and  partly  from  a tradition  of  our 
Saviour’s  rising  from  the  dead  about 
that  time.  Matins  : these  were  said 
at  the  first  hour,  or,  according  to 
our  computation,  at  six  o’clock. 
At  this  time  the  Jewish  morning 
sacrifice  was  offered.  The  angels 
likewise  were  supposed  to  have 
acquainted  the  women  with  our 
Saviour’s  resurrection  about  this 
time.  The  Tierce  : which  was  at 
nine  in  the  morning,  when  our  Sa- 
viour was  condemned  and  scourged 
by  Pilate.  The  Sexte,  or  twelve  at 
noon.  The  Nones,  or  three  in  the 
afternoon:  at  this  hour  it  is  said 
our  Saviour  gave  up  the  ghost; 
besides  which  circumstance,  it  was 
a time  for  public  prayer  in  the 
temple  of  Jerusalem.  Vespers  at 
six  in  the  afternoon ; the  evening 
sacrifice  was  then  offered  in  the 
Jewish  temple,  and  our  Saviour  is 
supposed  to  have  been  taken  down 
from  the  cross  at  this  hour.  The 
Compline  : this  service  was  per- 
formed after  seven,  when  our  Sa- 
viour’s agony  in  the  garden,  it  is 
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believed,  begun.  The  monks  going 
to  bed  at  eight  had  six  hours  to 
sleep  before  the  Noctuene  began  ; 
if  they  went  to  bed  after  that  ser- 
vice it  was  not,  as  we  understand, 
reckoned  a fault,  but  after  matins 
they  were  not  allowed  that  liberty. 
At  the  tolling  of  the  bell  for  prayers 
the  monks  were  immediately  to 
leave  off  their  business  ; and  herein 
the  canon  was  so  strict,  that  those 
who  copied  books,  or  were  clerks  in 
any  business,  and  had  begun  a text 
letter,  were  not  allowed  to  finish  it. 
Those  who  were  employed  abroad 
about  the  business  of  the  house  were 
presumed  to  be  present  and  excused 
other  duties  ; and  that  they  might 
not  suffer  by  being  elsewhere  they 
were  particularly  recommended  to 
the  Divine  protection.  The  monks 
were  obliged  to  go  always  two  toge- 
ther ; this  was  done  to  guard  their 
conduct,  to  prompt  them  to  good 
thoughts,  and  furnish  them  with  a 
witness  to  defend  their  behaviour. 
From  Easter  to  Whitsuntide  the 
primitive  Church  observed  no  fasts  ; 
at  other  times  the  religious  were 
bound  to  fast  till  three  o’clock  on 
Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  but  the 
twelve  days  in  Christmas  were  ex- 
cepted in  this  canon.  Every  day 
in  Lent  they  were  enjoined  to  fast 
till  six  in  the  evening.  During  this 
solemnity  they  shortened  their  re- 
freshment, allowed  fewer  hours  for 
sleep,  and  spent  more  time  in  their 
devotions  ; but  they  were  not  per- 
mitted to  go  into  voluntary  austeri- 
ties without  leave  from  the  abbot. 
They  were  not  to  talk  in  the  refec- 
tory at  meals,  but  hearken  to  the 
Scriptures  read  to  them  at  that  time. 
The  septimarians,  so  called  from 
their  weekly  offices  of  readers, 
waiters,  cooks,  &c.,  were  to  dine  by 
themselves  after  the  rest.  Those 
who  were  absent  about  business  had 
the  same  hours  of  prayer  prescribed, 
though  not  the  same  length  of  de- 
votion. Those  sent  abroad,  and 
expected  to  return  at  night,  were 
forbidden  to  eat  till  they  came 
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home ; but  this  canon  was  some- 
times waived. 

In  the  case  of  monks  there  were 
many  modes  resorted  to  to  evade 
the  rules.  The  language  of  signs 
was  adopted,  and  a perfect  system 
of  the  motions  of  the  hands  was  as 
thoroughly  systematised  in  convents 
as  among  our  modern  deaf  and 
dumb.  A horizontal  wave  of  the 
hand  indicated  a fish ; a movement 
of  the  finger  and  thumb,  like  turn- 
ing over  a leaf,  reading,  &c. 

From  the  laws  of  Worcester, 
Lincoln,  and  Gloucester,  we  gather 
that  certain  existing  evils  are  im- 
plied by  its  being  forbidden  to 
monks  to  return  to  the  refectory 
from  the  dormitory  to  drink  and 
gossip.  No  woman  was  to  be  in- 
troduced into  the  infirmary  without 
special  licence  from  the  sub-prior. 
Immoderate  potations  were  forbid- 
den there,  proving  that  they  some- 
times did  take  place  in  that  locality. 
No  brother  was  allowed,  unless  in 
presence  of  his  officer,  to  eat  else- 
where when  he  had  once  dined  or 
supped  in  the  refectory.  Any  bro- 
ther who  had  a double  pittance  of 
food  was  allowed  to  sell  or  give  it 
away  without  licence  from  the  sub- 
prior. There  was  always  to  be 
reading  at  meals,  and  no  speaking 
but  in  a low  voice,  or  in  Latin  ; and 
on  fish  days  no  extra  refreshments 
were  to  be  taken  out  of  the  refec- 
tory except  by  the  old  or  sick  who 
had  obtained  dispensation.  Monks 
being  forbidden  by  the  Council  of 
Vienna  (Clement  V.)  to  hunt  or 
hawk,  no  monk  was  to  keep  hunt- 
ing dogs  or  birds  of  prey.  All 
fine  and  showy  dresses  were  pro- 
hibited as  a scandal  to  religion,  and 
unbecoming  men  of  one  brother- 
hood. 

The  almsmen  of  a convent  were 
generally  old  servants  of  the  monas- 
tery or  disabled  servants.  There 
was  usually  a prior  appointed  to 
overlook  these  almsmen,  who  wore 
black  gowns  and  hoods,  given  them 
every  year  on  the  Feast  of  St.  John 
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the  Baptist.  They  carried  large 
rosaries,  and  had  the  arms  of  the 
monastery  broidered  on  their  right 
shoulders.  On  their  entry  into  their 
order  these  almsmen  gave  their 
beads  to  be  consecrated,  and  then 
swore  to  sacredly  observe  all  the 
secrets  of  the  monastery . 

The  monk’s  service  of  the  canoni- 
cal hours  originallyconsisted  of  eight 
divisions,  four  for  night  and  four  for 
day,  but  in  the  Saxon  times  they 
were  reduced  to  seven,  to  follow 
Psalm  cxix.,  verse  164— ‘ Seven 
times  a day  I praise  thee,’  and 
partly  perhaps  to  reduce  the  labour. 
At  matins  were  said  the  Pater- 
noster, Ave  Maria,  Credo,  the  In- 
vitatorum  of  the  day  and  its  psalms. 
On  double  and  semi-double  feasts 
nine  psalms  with  their  antiphons 
and  verses,  with  as  many  lessons 
and  eight  responses.  Lauds  con- 
sisted of  a hymn,  Te  JDeum , the 
psalms  of  the  day,  the  Capitulum, 
hymn,  canticles,  and  Benedictus 
with  its  antiphon.  Prime,  thirds, 
sixths,  and  nones  had  all  their 
special  differences.  The  choral  re- 
gulations of  Osmund,  Bishop  of 
Salisbury,  who  compiled  a general 
rubric  with  all  necessary  details 
of  the  choral  service,  became  gene- 
rally used  in  English  cathedrals,  so 
that  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury  claimed 
the  privilege  of  acting  as  precentor 
to  the  College  of  Bishops  whenever 
- the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  cele- 
brated divine  service. 

The  rules  of  Sarum  required  all 
clerks,  without  exception,  to  wrear 
black  copes  during  the  whole  year, 
except  on  double  feasts,  when  there 
were  processions.  On  the  vigil  of 
Easter,  when  the  ‘ Gloria  in  Ex- 
celsis’  burst  forth,  the  clerks,  after 
making  their  genuflexions,  threw  off 
their  black  copes,  and  appeared  in 
white  surplices.  The  same  custom 
also  prevailed  at  the  vigil  of  Pen- 
tecost. At  all  single  feasts  from 
Easter  to  Michaelmas  surplices  were 
worn  in  choir  and  at  all  hours. 
The  regulations  of  the  choir  were 


always  to  wear  silk  copes  and  red 
habits  on  both  feasts  of  the  Holy 
Cross,  and  at  every  feast  of  a martyr, 
also  at  all  single  feasts  during  Lent, 
and  on  the  Passion  and  Palm  Sun- 

day.  . 

It  is  probable,  from  various  allu- 
sions in  monkish  chronicles,  that 
the  elder  and  superannuated  monks 
were  troublesome  in  convents,  dic- 
tatorial, finding  fault,  and  fre- 
quently missing  ‘ the  daily  sacri- 
fice.’ For  such  misconduct  the 
offender  had  to  receive  his  pardon 
in  chapter ; prostrate  before  the  dean 
and  canons,  and  if  guilty  of  disobe- 
dience and  rebellion  the  offender 
was  sometimes  degraded  from  his 
state,  and  compelled  to  stand  in 
humiliating  penance  at  the  door  of 
the  choir  behind  the  dean,  or  in  the 
choir  amongst  the  lowest  of  the 

boys.  _ , 

The  consumption  of  candles  m the 
old  cathedrals  must  have  kept  the 
wax  chandlers  the  most  devout  of 
men.  In  the  Sarum  rules  we 
find  such  directions  as  the  follow- 
ing: ‘Among  the  “ duties  of  the 
treasurer,”  he  is  to  provide  on 
Advent  Sunday,  both  at  vespers 
and  matins,  and  at  mass,  four  wax 
lights — namely,  two  above  the 
altar,  and  two  others  on  the  step 
before  the  altar.  The  same  on 
Palm  Sunday.  All  other  Sundays 
of  the  year,  and  whenever  the  choir 
is  regulated  and  the  Invitatorum 
is  said  by  two,  he  is  to  supply  two 
others ; at  mass  and  on  all  Sun- 
days, four ; on  Christmas  Day,  at 
vespers,  and  at  mass,  eight  each  of 
a pound  at  least  about  the  altar ; 
and  two  before  the  image  of  the 
Blessed  Mary.  At  matins  the  same, 
and  six  besides,  on  the  elevation 
before  the  relics  and  crucifix,  and 
the  images  there  placed ; and  on 
the  chandelier  ‘ corona’  before  the 
step,  five  of  half  a pound  at  least. 
Five  also  are  to  be  placed  on  the 
wall  behind  the  desk  for  reading 
the  lessons.  The  same  is  to 
be  observed  in  all  double  feasts. 
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with  processions,  from  Whitsun- 
tide to  the  nativity  of  the  Blessed 
Mary.’ 

The  punishment  of  monks  guilty 
of  any  offence  was  severe,  but  if  the 
whole  convent  was  committing  the 
same  crime,  as  often  happened, 
they  escaped  all  harm.  At  the 
weekly  chapter  an  accuser  would 
often  stand  up  and  say,  ‘ I accuse 
Brother of  .’  The  ac- 

cused monk  made  no  answer,  but 
at  once  left  his  seat  and  advanced  to 
the  abbot,  bowing.  The  accuser 
then  simply  stated  his  charge.  If 
guilty,  the  accused  man  at  once  asked 
pardon,  and  confessed  his  fault.  If 
not  guilty,  he  replied  that  he  did 
not  remember  to  have  done  what 

Brother affirmed.  The  accuser 

bowed  and  returned  to  his  seat,  and 
then  called  the  witnesses.  A re- 
primanded monk  stood  in  a central 
place  in  the  room,  called  ‘ the 
judgment,’  and  when  the  final 
sentence  was  pronounced  he  bowed 
and  retired  to  his  seat.  If  con- 
demned to  receive  discipline,  the 
culprit  was  sometimes  stripped  to 
the  waist,  seated  in  a chair,  and 
then  beaten  with  a rod.  During 
the  discipline  the  monks  hung 
down  their  heads.  A hand  bell, 
according  to  Du  Cange,  was  some- 
times hung  behind  the  delinquent. 
Bor  other  offences  convicted  monks 
had  to  carry  large  lanterns  for  pen- 
ance, stood  with  arms  expanded 
in  the  ; form  of  the  cross,  or  sat 
down  on  chairs  in  the  middle  of 
the  choir,  walked  barefoot  to  the 
cross,  repeated  penitential  psalms, 
and  joined  in  penitentiary  proces- 
sions. Bor  other  offences  monks 
were  banished  from  the  dinner- 
table,  sent  to  Coventry,  and  com- 
pelled to  publicly  prostrate  them- 
selves. Bor  extreme  faults  a keeper 
was  appointed  to  the  prisoner,  and 
whenever  the  bell  rung  for  divine 
service  the  culprit  had  to  remain 
prostrate  at  the  gate  of  the  convent, 
and  bow  to  everyone  who  passed. 
As  the  order  left  the  church  the 


prostration  was  renewed,  and  the 
monks,  as  they  passed  their  abject 
brother,  said  each  one,  ‘ Lord,  have 
mercy  upon  you.’  After  various 
disciplines  at  several  chapters,  pro- 
mise of  amendment,  and  the  inter- 
cession of  his  brothers,  the  offender 
was  at  last  pardoned.  In  some 
cases  a monk  was  sent  to  board  at 
another  convent  for  a certain  term. 
In  the  lesser  excommunications  the 
offenders  had  to  fast  on  bread  and 
water  purposely  defiled,  or  were  kept 
in  church  during  dinner  till  the 
abbot  sent  the  prior  to  summon 
them. 

Among  the  amusements  of  the 
monks  we  must  include  the  Beast 
of  Bools  and  the  Beast  of  Asses, 
when  there  was  much  noisy  buf- 
foonery and  inconsistent  horse-play, 
and  they  acted  those  religious  plays 
which  presented  vivid  pictures  of 
Biblical  events  to  the  eyes  of  the 
poor.  In  these  representations  the 
monks’  pent-up  minds  found,  as  it 
were,  a secret  way  to  the  drama. 

And  now,  after  these  brief  scenes 
of  monkish  life,  let  us  end  with  the 
last  scene  of  all  that  ends  £ this 
strange,  eventful  history.’  At  the 
death  of  a monk  the  news  of  the 
event  was  at  once  forwarded  to  all 
neighbouring  religious  houses,  of 
whatever  order.  The  body  was 
at  once  washed  and  clothed  in  the 
hood,  cloak,  and  cowl,  and  carried 
to  the  church,  the  bearers  singing 
psalms,  and  the  bell  tolling.  There 
was  no  great  delay  about  the  funeral 
ceremonies ; he  was  usually  buried 
the  day  he  died,  after  mass  and  be- 
fore dinner.  If  it  was  found  difficult 
to  keep  up  the  psalm- singing,  the 
body  was  buried  almost  imme- 
diately. 

The  ceremonies  observed  during 
the  day’s  vigil  were  numerous.  A 
cross  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
corpse,  and  lighted  tapers  stood  at 
the  head  and  feet ; on  the  breast  was 
a chalice  of  wax  or  silver ; the  body 
was  anointed  on  a stone  table  in 
the  infirmary,  and  it  was  censed  by 
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the  deacon.  The  abbot  absolved 
the  corpse  after  a sermon  to  the 
chapter,  silence  was  preserved  in 
the  cloister,  the  grave  and  corpse 
were  sprinkled  with  holy  water,  and 
a written  absolution  was  placed  on 
the  breast  of  the  deceased. 

And  so  passed  away  the  poor  bro- 
ther, in  most  cases  only  too  well 
rid  of  this  tearful  and  miserable 
world,  and  of  an  enslaved  and  un- 
natural if  not  an  altogether  wasted 
life. 

Whatever  were  the  vices  of  those 
great  armies  of  celibates  who  fought 
the  battle  of  the  Church  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  whatever  their  ambi- 
tion, voluptuousness,  gluttony,  and 
avarice,  their  greatest  enemy  must 
own  that  we  owe  them  much  for  the 
learning  they  hoarded,  the  education 
they  encouraged,  the  charity  they 
displayed,  and  the  buildings  they 
reared.  Who  can  stand  up  and  say 
that  the  builders  of  such  churches 
as  York  Minster  and  Salisbury  Ca- 
thedral were  mere  half-transmuted 
Pagans  ? Was  there  no  worship  of 
the  soul  in  the  men  who  reared  that 
pile  and  raised  those  towers — who 
hollowed  those  cloisters  and  carved 
those  altars  ? 

It  is  not  for  us  to  point  out  the 
faults  of  those  men.  Who  are.  we, 
to  judge  of  their  vices  or  their  sins  ? 
It  is  a sufficient  proof  that  the  mo- 
nastic system  was  a necessary  phase 
of  Christianity  that  the  monastic 
system  existed.  It  was  not  the 
finger  of  a poor  monk  that  could 
stop  the  rolling  world.  These  con- 
vents were  the  fortresses  of  piety ; 
their  system  was  the  reaction  of 
sword-law,  violence,  and  rapine. 
St.  Bernard  and  King  John,  Ro- 
chester and  Penn,  St.  Paul  and 
Tiberius,  Wesley  and  Wilkes,  such 
are  the  typified  reactions  of  every 
ao-e.  The  very  pastimes  of  these 
men  were  useful  to  ourselves.  Prom 
the  madness  of  alchemy  sprang 
modern  chemistry;  from  the  dreams 
of  astrology  the  certainties  of  astro- 
nomy. Faraday  and  Chaucer’s 


‘ Cheat  with  the  Alembec,’  Ga- 
leotti  and  Newton,  had  still  some- 
thing in  common.  To  the  monks’ 
scholastic  theology  we  owe  the  pre- 
servation of  Aristotle ; and  the  la- 
bours of  their  copiers  saved  Homer 
and  Plato  from  the  fate  of  Ennius 
and  Sappho.  Their  ideal  was  too 
perfect  for  our  nature  yet.  They 
were  the  first  missionaries  and  the 
first  colonisers — the  defenders  of 
the  serf,  the  educators  of  the  poor. 
The  monk  and  the  knight  were 
necessary  phases  of  a civilisation 
dangerous  and  ridiculous  only  when 
their  use  was  past.  Every  nation 
has  given  its  art  some  peculiar  at- 
tribute of  divinity.  That  of  the 
Mexican  was  terror,  that  of  the 
Greek  beauty,  of  the  Egyptian  re- 
pose, of  the  Assyrian  power,  of  the 
monks  love.  Their  faults  were  of 
their  age.  We  should  no  more 
complain  of  St.  Bernard  preaching 
the  crusade  than  we  should  of  Eliza- 
beth filling  her  prisons  with  the 
Jesuits,  of  Cromwell  burning  the 
priest,  or  Calvin  drowning  the  Ana- 
baptist. 

For  the  majority  of  honest  monks 
the  convent  was  no  doubt  the  whole 
world,  and  the  cathedral  a threshold 
of  heaven.  On  that  high  altar, 
fifty  years  before,  they  had  made 
their  vow,  by  that  altar  they  knelt 
on  the  eve  of  death  ; those  huge 
windows,  like  the  blazoned  doors 
of  Paradise,  had  cast  on  their  choir- 
books  half  a century  of  light  and 
shadow.  By  this  shrine  they  knelt 
the  day  when  Brother  Jerome  died. 
In  that  cloister  they  used  to  pace 
together,  and  the  greenest  spot  in 
the  garth  is  where  he  lies, waiting  for 
his  old  comrades  in  good  works. 
Those  great  bells  in  the  tower  for 
them  had  the  voices  of  friends. 

Let  us  be  satisfied  by  owning, 
then,  that  the  monks  were,  after  all, 
good  and  bad  like  other  men,  and 
that  they  led  a more  varied  and 
useful  life  than  has  been  generally 
imagined.  It  could  not  have  been 
a wholly  dissolute  and'  selfish  class 
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from  which  such  men  as  Chaucer’s 
good  parson  sprang.  When  we 
read  of  the  dregs  of  the  convent, 
let  us  not  forget  those  beautiful 
lines  which  paint  a man  who  might 
have  been  a friend  of  Goldsmith’s 
honest  vicar. 

A good  man  ther  was  of  religioun, 

That  was  a poure  persone  of  a town  : 

.But  rich  he  was  of  holy  thought  and  werk. 
He  was  also  a lerned  man,  a clerk, 

That  Cristes  gospel  trewely  wolde  preche. 
Benigne  he  was,  and  wonder  dilligent, 

And  in  adversite  ful  patient. 

Wide  was  his  parish,  and  houses  fer  ason- 
der, 

But  he  ne  left  nought  for  no  rain  ne 
thonder, 

In  sickenesse  and  in  mischief  to  visite 
The  ferrest  in  his  parish,  moche  and  lite. 
Upon  his  fete,  and  in  his  hand  a staf, 
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This  noble  ensample  to  his  shepe  he  yaf, 
That  first  he  wrought  and  afterwards  he 
taught. 

He  was  a shepherd  and  no  mercenarie, 

And  though  he  holy  were,  and  vertuous, 

He  was  to  sinful  men  not  dispitious, 

Ne  of  his  speche  dangerous  ne  digne, 

But  in  his  learning  discrete  and  benigne. 
To  drawen  folk  to  heaven,  with  fairenesse, 
By  good  example  was  his  besinesse : 

But  it  were  any  persone  obstinat, 

What  so  he  were  of  highe  or  low  estat, 
Him  wolde  he  snibben  sharply  for  the 
nones, 

A better  priest  I trowe  that  nowther  non 
is. 

He  waited  after  no  pompe  ne  reverence, 

Ne  maked  him  no  spiced  conscience, 

But  Cristes  love,  and  his  apostles  twelve, 
He  taught,  but  first  he  folowed  it 

HIMSELVE. 

W.  T. 


I 
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THE  BUKO  WIN  A. 

AN  HISTORICAL  STUDY. 
By  E.  Kilian. 


ON  the  4th  of  October  1875 
the  centenary  of  the  union 
of  the  Bukowina  with  Aus- 
tria was  celebrated  in  that 
province.  The  real  date  of  the 
union  was  the  7 th  May,  but 
the  celebration  was  deferred  in 
order  that  the  opening  of  the  new 
university,  which  has  just  been 
founded  at  Czernowitz,  the  capital 
of  the  Bukowina,  might  take  place 
at  the  same  time.  It  was  hoped 
that  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph 
would  assist  at  the  ceremony,  but 
unfortunately  his  loyal  subjects  in 
that  remote  province  could  not  be 
gratified  in  this  respect;  yet  the 
opening  of  the  latest  German  uni- 
versity, a beacon  in  the  midst  of 
the  deep  mental  darkness  in  which 
the  nations  of  the  East  are  still 
shrouded,  attracted  the  attention 
of  many  to  a land  whose  name  has 
hitherto  seldom  been  heard  by  an 
Englishman. 

Years  ago  some  of  our  eccentric 
countrymen  used  to  find  a strange 
pleasure  in  standing  on  a triplex 
confinium  near  a wretched  village 
of  Moldavia — namely,  the  boundaries 
of  the  three  empires  of  Turkey, 
Russia,  and  Austria — and  in  so  doing 
the  tip  of  one  foot  rested  on  the  Buko- 
wina. Later,  English  engineers 
were  employed  in  the  construction 
of  the  railroad ; but  the  learned  were 
almost  strangers  to  the  province, 
though  it  offers  an  inexhaustible 
mine  to  the  student.  Nowhere  else 
is  a spot  of  earth  to  be  found  in 
which  representatives  of  so  many 
nationalities,  adherents  of  so  many 
religions,  and  men  in  every  stage  of 
civilisation  dwell  together  in  ex- 
emplary peace,  and  no  country  is 
richer  in  every  variety  of  landscape 
and  geological  formation.  The 
treeless  plains  with  numerous 
pools  of  stagnant  water  between  the 


Dniester  and  the  Pruth,  and  the 
gloomy,  boundless  primeval  forests 
of  Luczyna ; the  pleasant  undu- 
lating country  about  Suczawa,  and 
the  wildly  romantic  valley  of  the 
Putna;  the  fruitful  and  well-culti- 
vated valley  of  the  Sereth,  and  the 
dreary  rocky  deserts  of  the  Raren 
and  Dzumalen  ; the  chain  of  chalk 
mountains  in  the  north,  and  the 
extinct  volcano  of  Ouschor  in  the 
south,  present  contrasts  such  as  it 
would  be  impossible  to  find  else- 
where in  so  small  a space.  A mi- 
crocosm of  the  south-east  and 
middle  of  Europe,  the  Bukowina 
has  no  history  of  its  own  ; yet  for 
fifteen  hundred  years  it  has  been 
the  vestibule  to  the  arena  in  which 
have  been  fought  out  the  greatest 
historical  struggles  and  revolutions. 
Its  present  name  is  not  older  than 
its  dependence  on  Austria,  being 
derived  from  the  impenetrable 
beech — in  German  ‘ buchen’ — forests 
which  covered  the  country  at  the 
time  of  its  annexation ; but  the 
names  of  bygone  races  and  bygone 
heroes  have  resounded  often  enough 
in  its  valleys. 

It  is  an  error  shared  by  many 
historians,  who  only  study  books, 
not  countries  and  peoples,  to  sup- 
pose that  the  wild  hordes,  who 
penetrated  from  Central  Asia  over 
the  Pontine  plains  into  the  heart  of 
Europe,  followed  the  course  of  the 
Danube.  It  is  true  the  great  river 
is  nature’s  highway,  cut  through 
the  Hercynian  forests  and  the  Car- 
pathian mountains ; but  for  the  wild 
tribes  on  horseback  it  presented  a 
hindrance,  even  after  the  Roman 
emperors,  from  Octavianus  to  Tra- 
janus,  had  constructed  a road  along 
its  banks.  The  swamps  and  nu- 
merous tributaries  on  its  left  bank 
prevented  their  advances,  and  thus 
the  tide  of  invaders  was  turned 
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aside  and  induced  to  pass  through  moved  north  of  the  Ister.  The 
the  valleys  of  the  Pontine  river,  struggle  between  them  and  the 
to  the  Bukowina.  On  the  Hun-  Bastarnae,  which  was  decided  in 
garian  frontier  some  breaches  exist  the  Bukowina,  ended  by  the  estab- 
in  the  wall  of  mountains,  extending  lishment  of  the  Dacian  kingdom, 
from  the  Jablunka  Pass  in  Aus-  whose  centre  was  present  Transyl- 
trian  Silesia,  down  to  the  Rothe  vania,  where  on  the  slopes  of  the 
Thurm  Pass  in  Transylvania.  The  steep  Muntschel  mountains,  in  the 
Hungarian  district  of  Marmaros  midst  of  almost  impenetrable 
is  rich  in  the  most  beautiful  land-  forests,  ruins  of  Dacian  castles 
scapes ; but  the  mountains  are  low  are  still  to  be  found.  Shortly  be- 
in  comparison  to  the  Carpathians  fore  the  Christian  era,  the  Roman 
in  Transylvania,  and  the  valleys  eagles  were  carried  across  the  Ister, 
easy  to  traverse.  The  whole  terri-  and  at  the  end  of  the  next  century 
tory  of  the  Dniester  and  that  of  all  Dacia  was  a Roman  province, 
the  Theiss  are  only  separated  by  The  Getae  and  Daci  belonged  to 
inconsiderable  heights,  and  the  the  Illyro-Thracian  group  (not,  as 
valley  of  the  Bistritza  leads  from  is  sometimes  supposed,  to  the  Cel- 
the  Bukowina  into  the  land  of  the  tic,  or  even  the  Teutonic  race), 
Saxons  in  Transylvania.  Of  all  whose  near  relationship  to  the  Pe- 
the  Asiatic  tribes  which  penetrated  lasgi  (the  old  Greeks  and  Romans) 
into  Europe,  the  Mongolian  and  was  already  recognised  by  the 
a few  German  and  Sclavonian,  were  authors  of  antiquity,  and  can  be 
almost  the  only  ones  who  resisted  proved  from  the  remains  of  their 
the  temptation  of  passing  into  the  language  in  Albania,  ‘ Acerrima 
Hungarian  plain  by  the  Marmaros;  proximorum  odia.’  The  Illyrians 
but  all,  whether  they  went  to  the  and  Daci  offered  the  most  desperate 
Baltic,  or  Hungary,  traversed  the  resistance  to  the  Romans  ; fortress 
Bukowina — all  left  traces  of  their  after  fortress  Octavianus  had  to 
passage  through  the  land,  for  the  storm  in  the  land  of  the  Japydi,  ' 
most  part  in  blood  and  ruins.  and  from  forest  to  forest,  morass  to 

The  oldest  inhabitants  of  the  morass,  the  Daci  under  their  king, 
province,  known  to  history,  were  Decebalus,  fought  to  the  end,  till* 
the  Scythians — the  ‘King’s  Scy-  when  all  was  lost,  they  chose 
thians  as  Herodotus  calls  them — at  last  to  commit  suicide  rather 
who  led  a nomadic  life  on  the  plain  than  surrender.  Only  the  dregs 
between  the  Pruth  and  the  Dniester,  of  the  people  remained  and  were 
and  in  the  broad  and  fertile  valley  mixed  with  the  Sclavic  Scythians 
of  the  Sereth.  Among  the  Scy-  who  had  been  subjected  by  them, 
thians  were  small  numbers  of  and  the  Celts,  who  partly  driven 
Getss  and  Daci,  whose  chief  seat  upwards  from  the  Danube  by  the 
was  south  of  the  Ister.  In  the  Romans,  and  from  the  Carpathians 
second  century  b.c.  the  Bastarnae,  into  the  Sarmatic  plain  by  the 
a branch  of  the  Teutonic  Suevi,  Bastarnae,  met  together  in  the 
swept  down  like  a wild  storm  from  Bukowina  and  became  an  element 
the  Carpathians  towards  the  south-  in  the  formation  of  the  Polish  and 
east,  but  were  defeated  by  the  Roumanian  races.  A certain  si  mi. 
Getae  and  Daci  in  the  hilly  coun-  larity  in  the  character  of  the 
try  of  the  Bukowina.  The  Teutons  French  and  Poles  is  unmistakable, 
had  already  driven  the  Celts  into  and  in  one  of  the  oldest  Polish 
Pannonia,  and  they  in  their  turn  documents,  a deed  of  gift  to  the 
had  thence  invaded  the  Balkan  monastery  of  Mogilno,  the  places 
peninsula.  The  Getae  and  Daci,  and  villages  are  all  mentioned 
who  gradually  became  one  people,  by  Celtic  names.  The  common 
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language  of  the  Roumanian  people — 
that  used  in  official  circles  is  an 
invention  of  the  last  century,  and 
only  understood  by  those  who  have 
learnt  it  at  school — consists  of 
about  3,000  words,  among  which  I 
have  found  500  from  fhe  Celtic, 
1,500  from  the  Sclavic,  at  the  most 
500  from  the  Latin,  or  rather  the 
lingua  romana  rustica , and  200  to 
300  German  roots. 

How  far  in  the  new  direction  the 
limits  of  the  Roman  empire  ex- 
tended cannot  be  exactly  deter- 
mined ; but  it  is  certain  that  at 
least  the  land  south  of  the  wild,  ra- 
pid Hierasos  (Pruth),  and  thus,  of 
course,  the  Bukowina,  was  a Ro- 
man province,  acquainted  with  the 
blessings  and  curses  of  that 
form  of  civilisation.  But  at  the 
moment  when  the  world- wide 
empire  had  reached  the  summit  of 
its  power,  the  migration  of  nations 
began  by  which  the  most  powerful 
of  all  States  was  overthrown.  The 
Chinese  and  Uigurs,  a tribe  of  the 
Turks,  later,  after  they  had  appeared 
in  Europe,  called  Kumanes,  had 
driven  the  Hiungnu  Turks,  called  in 
Europe,  Avars,  towards  the  west, 
and  the  Avars,  on  their  side,  obliged 
the  Huns  to  retreat  to  the  Ural 
mountains  ; while  the  Goths — who, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  Chi- 
nese annals,  inhabited  the  banks  of 
the  Jaxartes  (Syrdaryar),  and  as 
Jormandes,  himself  a Goth,  says 
dwelt  to  the  east  of  the  Caspian 
Sea,  till  within  thirty  years  B.c. — 
were  driven  by  the  Huns  towards 
Europe,  where  they  passed  along 
the  north  shore  of  the  Pontus,  and 
compelled  the  Sarmatian  Jazyges  to 
retreat  up  the  river.  These  Jazyges 
— who  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  descendants  of  the  Kumanes 
bearing  that  name,  and  living  to  this 
dayinHungary,  between  the  Danube 
and  the  Theiss,  Jaszok  being  Mag- 
yar for  ‘ archer  ’ — passed  through 
the  Bukowina  into  the  Hungarian 
plain,  drove  the  Bastarnse  and  Daci 
into  the  Carpathians,  and  subjected 


the  Sclavic  Chorwati  (Mountain 
S claves)  living  in  the  southern 
slopes  of  the  High  Tatra.  The 
Alans,  also  Sarmatians,  soon  fol- 
lowed the  Jazyges  into  the  Buko- 
wina, then,  riding  across  Poland, 
were  not  long  before  they  brought 
the  Sclaves  living  near  the  Baltic 
under  their  yoke.  The  Sclaves, 
strengthened  by  numbers  of  tribes 
related  to  them,  set  the  Vandals 
and  Burgundians  in  motion,  and 
these  two  Teutonic  races  roused  the 
Marcomanni,  Quadi,  and  Lygiifrom 
their  long  rest,  and  they,  allied 
with  the  Jazyges,  Bastarnas,  and 
other  German  tribes,  crossed  the 
Danube  176  A.D. 

About  fifty  years  after  the  end  of 
the  Marcomanni  war,  the  Goths — 
who  did  not  come  from  the  Baltic,  as 
is  so  often  maintained , but  from  the 
Pontus  Euxinus  as  shown  above- — 
gained  possession  of  former  Dacia, 
which  name  had  been  given  to 
Moesia,  and  founded  a flourishing 
State,  whose  chief  town,  Suozawe 
(fine  meadow),  now  Suczava,  some- 
times figures  in  the  London  share 
list.  But  the  new  civilisation,  su- 
perior to  the  Roman  in  its  morality, 
and  Christianity,  but  lately  intro- 
duced, were  soon  destroyed  by  the 
Huns,  in  whose  train  were  pro- 
bably remains  of  the  Jazyges.  Ra- 
pidly and  irresistibly  the  Huns  pe- 
netrated to  the  Campis  Catalaunici, 
and  just  as  rapidly  they  retreated 
to  the  Dnieper  and  Don  after  their 
defeat.  The  Ostrogoths  were  then 
again  masters  of  Dacia  ; but  their 
numbers  were  small,  and  their  rule 
over  the  Bukowina  was  often  suc- 
cessfully disputed  by  the  Gejudi. 
The  few  remains  of  the  Daco-Ro- 
mans  passed  from  their  almost  in- 
accessible fastnesses  among  the  Car- 
pathians into  the  hilly  land  of  the 
Bukowina,  and  from  north  and  east 
Sclavonians  poured  into  the  deserted 
plains.  Almost  imperceptibly  they 
gradually  filled  them  with  villages 
and  hamlets,  and  then  possessed 
themselves  of  the  higher  country. 
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Bnt  scarcely  was  the  desert  again 
populated  when  a terrible  swarm  of 
riders,  the  Avars,  filled  the  Buko- 
wina and  the  Marmaros  on  their 
way  into  the  Hungarian  plains ; the 
kingdom  of  the  Gejudi  was  over- 
thrown, and  these  wild  riders  pene- 
trated to  the  Elbe  and  the  Adriatic. 
After  the  death  of  the  powerful 
Khan  Bajan  this  new  kingdom  was 
divided,  and  only  Hungary,  the 
Bukowina,  and  Roumania  were 
subject  to  the  Avars,  till  in  the  year 
500  the  Huns,  under  the  name  of 
Bulgarians  (buailcaic ; river  folk) 
again  pushed  forward  from  the 
Don  to  the  Bukowina,  and,  being 
incorporated  with  the  Sclavonians, 
gradually  penetrated  into  Pannonia 
and  Moesia.  The  remnant  of  the 
Avars,  as  peaceful  traders,  carried 
on  the  intercourse  between  East  and 
West,  partly  by  the  Danube,  partly 
via  the  Bukowina,  till  Charlemagne 
completely  destroyed  them.  The 
two  monks,  Cyrillos  and  Methodios, 
had  introduced  Christianity  into  the 
country ; but  another  advance  of  the 
Asiatic  hordes  took  place  about  this 
period,  and  for  the  second  time  it 
was  utterly  destroyed  in  the  Buko- 
wina. 

The  Turkish  Uses  and  Kumanes 
drove  the  Petshenegi  (Pecinati  or 
Bisseni)  from  the  Ural  to  the  Don, 
and  in  869,  according  to  the  Scla- 
vonian  chronicler  Nestor,  for  the 
first  time  the  Petshenegi  stood 
before  the  gates  of  Kiev.  In  915 
they  attacked  the  town  for  the 
second  time,  and  drove  the  Magyars, 
also  a Turanian  (Finnish  Turkish) 
tribe,  to  Atel  Koz,  the  country  be- 
tween the  Pruth  and  Sereth.  Soon 
afterwards  the  Kumanes  and  Cha- 
zars — i.e.  those  Magyars  who  had 
never  left  the  Caucasus  — - again 
attacked  the  Petshenegi,  who  ob- 
liged the  Magyars  to  go  higher  up 
the  rivers  into  the  Bukowina.  The 
great  power  of  the  Bulgarian  king- 
dom, which  extended  to  present 
Galicia  and  Mount  Matra,  compelled 
the  remains  of  the  Asiatic  tribes  on 


the  Lower  Danube  to  take  refuge 
together  in  the  Bukowina,  and  at 
the  foot  of  the  Carpathian  moun- 
tains they  encountered  the  Scla- 
vonians of  the  Russian  branch — now 
called  Little  Russians,  Ruthenians, 
or  Russinians,  in  distinction  to  the 
Great  Russians  or  Muscovites — as 
they  fled  before  the  Normans,  who 
from  Novgorod  continued  their  con- 
quering march  towards  the  south. 
This  mixed  multitude  of  people — 
in  which,  however,  the  Magyars 
greatly  predominated — now  poured 
through  the  Carpathian  passes  into 
the  Marmaros  and  the  Hungarian 
plains  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the 
other  through  the  Bistritza  valley 
into  Transylvania  as  far  as  the 
sources  of  the  Maros  and  Aluta. 
Twelve  years  later  the  Magyars  had 
penetrated  to  the  Leitha,  and  had 
even  extended  their  rule  to  the 
Enns ; but  after  the  defeats  at  Merse- 
burg and  on  theLechfeld  they  would 
utterly  have  disappeared  like  so 
many  other  Asiatic  hordes,  if  Ste- 
phen I.  had  not  embraced  Christi- 
anity, and  in  1000  obtained  the 
crown  of  Hungary. 

This  triumph  closed  the  long 
series  of  migrations ; the  States 
in  the  middle  of  Europe  assumed  a 
more  settled  form,  and  the  changes 
in  the  nationalities  were  no  longer 
accomplished  by  storm,  but  slowly, 
like  the  development  of  a plant.  Un- 
fortunately these  changes  brought 
no  rest  to  the  Bukowina  and  the 
neighbouring  countries.  The  strug- 
gle of  the  Hungarian  kings  with 
the  Magyar  nobles,  who  still  re- 
mained heathens,  and  the  Petshe- 
negi drove  a number  of  fugitives 
into  the  Bukowina,  from  whence 
plundering  raids  were  continually 
made  into  Hungary.  In  order  to 
conquer  Transylvania,  and  to  pro- 
tect their  territories  against  the 
plunderers,  the  Hungarian  kings 
invited  German  colonists  into  the 
land,  and  thus  began  the  great 
German  exodus,  which  lasted  two 
hundred  years,  and  was  accom- 
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panied  by  such  great  results  in  the 
civilisation  of  their  adopted  coun- 
try, the  emigration  to  North  Ame- 
rica and  Australia  being  the  nearest 
approach  to  it  in  these  days.  Char- 
lemagne had  been  the  first  to  send 
Germans  into  Hungary,  namely, 
Franks,  whose  descendants,  the 
so-called  Moor  Peasants,  in  the 
Comitat  of  Wieselburg,  are  still  liv- 
ing, and  are  distinguished  in  man- 
ners and  dialect  from  the  neigh- 
bouring Germans,  who  belong  to 
the  Suabian  branch.  In  the  retinue 
of  the  Bavarian  princess  who  be- 
came the  wife  of  Stephen  I.,  a 
number  of  German  knights  had 
come  to  Hungary,  and  by  their  help 
the  king  defeated  the  rebellious 
Magyar  nobles  and  exterminated 
them.  The  present  Hungarian  aris- 
tocracy is  almost  entirely  of  German 
or  Sclavonian  extraction.  In  at- 
tendance on  the  knights  were  some 
peasants,  who  founded  the  colony 
of  Szathmar  Nemethi,  the  oldest 
Hungarian  town,  intended  to  guard 
the  frontier  against  the  wild  hordes 
coming  through  the  Szamos  valley 
and  from  the  Bukowina.  In  the 
meantime  the  freeholders  in  Ger- 
many gradually  became  serfs  under 
the  nobility  and  the  Church  ; and  in 
the  twelfth  century  a heavy  yoke 
oppressed  the  peasants,  who,  espe- 
cially in  the  north-west,  could  not 
forget  their  old  freedom,  and  strove 
hard  to  free  themselves  from  their 
fetters. 

In  1135  the  sea  flooded  a great 
part  of  Flanders,  Holland,  and  Zea- 
land ; and  the  population,  thus  de- 
prived of  all  shelter  and  property, 
received  invitations  on  all  sides, 
being  renowned  for  their  courage 
and  industry.  They  settled  in 
Lower  Saxony,  in  the  flat  country 
which  the  Obotrites  had  been  dis- 
possessed of,  and  in  a part  of  Thu- 
ringia. Old  records  also  prove  that 
some  of  them  went  to  England 
to  help  to  defend  the  frontiers 
against  the  Scotch  and  Welsh,  and 
in  Hungary  against  the  Petshenegi 


and  the  Kumanes.  Their  example 
roused  the  old  German  taste  for 
wandering.  The  Saxons  who  after 
the  massacre  of  Verden  were  sent 
as  slaves  to  Charlemagne’s  estates, 
situated  where  Luxemburg  now 
is,  did  not  forget  their  old  love 
of  freedom,  and  joined  the  expedi- 
tion to  the  East.  The  Crusaders 
spread  a report  of  Hungary  as  the 
land  of  wonders,  where  German 
settlers  were  not  bound  beneath 
the  iron  rule  of  knights,  but  were 
freemen.  The  name  of  Hungary 
soon  became  a magic  word,  as 
powerful  as  America  in  our  own 
days.  It  was  the  land  of  promise 
for  thousands,  from  whence  the 
star  of  hope  shone  forth  into  other 
countries.  Down  to  the  present 
hour  the  song  of  the  emigrants  in 
the  twelfth  century  is  still  sung  by 
the  Flemish  peasants  of  Brabant : 

Haer  bostland  willen  wy  reiden, 

Haer  bostland  willen  wy  mee 
A1  over  die  groene  heiden, 

Frisch  over  die  heiden  ; 

Daer  ist  een  betere  stee. 

(‘  To  the  East  we  will  ride,  to  the 
East  we  will  go,  all  over  the  green 
heaths,  fresh  over  the  heaths ; there 
is  a better  lot  for  us.’) 

Even  in  these  days,  when  an 
Englishman  listens  to  the  harvest 
songs  in  the  Zips,  at  the  southern 
foot  of  the  highest  Carpathians,  or 
in  ‘ The  land  under  the  Forest,’  one 
of  the  Saxon  districts  of  Transyl- 
vania, he  seems  to  hear  the  lan- 
guage of  the  oldest  Anglo-Saxon 
documents ; and  the  students  from 
the  Moselle  and  the  Aluta  (Trans- 
sylvania),  when  they  meet  in  the 
German  universities,  find  that  the 
dialects  of  both  their  countries 
have  a wonderful  similarity. 

The  settlers  found  a wilderness — 
desertum , as  it  is  called  in  the  few  re- 
cords preserved  from  that  time.  As 
far  as  the  eye  could  reach  the  land 
was  covered  with  an  impenetrable 
forest,  with  nowhere  a trace  of 
human  work,  except  here  and  there 
a mound  raised  over  some  hero  of 
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old ; or  on  a steep  mountain  the 
ruins  of  walls.  But  the  sinewy 
arms  of  these  pioneers  of  civilisa- 
tion soon  changed  this  dreary  de- 
sert into  a fruitful  land  ;*  they 
cleared  the  woods,  dammed  up  the 
rapid  devastating  rivers,  planted 
vines  on  the  hills,  and  extracted 
from  the  bowels  of  the  mountains 
their  treasures  of  rich  ores  and  salt. 
Soon  villages  and  fortified  towns 
arose,  and  the  flood  of  German 
emigration  set  more  and  more  to- 
wards the  East,  especially  after 
Hungary  and  Poland  had  been  de- 
solated by  the  Mongols.  The  Ger- 
mans soon  ruled  in  all  the  towns 
of  Hungary,  Poland,  and  Western 
Russia,  as  far  as  Kiev  and  Nov- 
gorod ; while  even  in  Dalmatia,  as 
low  down  as  Ragusa,  traces  of 
Saxon  colonies  are  still  to  be  found. 
The  wonderful  prosperity  of  the 
German  colonies  lias  the  same  foun- 
dations as  that  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
in  America ; not  only  the  courage 
and  industry  of  the  emigrants, 
but  still  more  the  love  of  order, 
which  they  brought  with  them 
from  the  mother  country ; and  their 
Protestantism,  even  in  the  twelfth 
century,  accomplished  these  won- 
ders. Just  as  the  English  when  they 
crossed  the  ocean  introduced  with 
them  constitutional  freedom  and 
common  law,  so  the  Flandrenses, 
Saxones,  and  the  Teutonici  took 
with  them  to  the  East  their  muni- 
cipal statutes,  principally  those  of 
Magdeburg  and  Nuremburg ; and, 
besides  this,  they  made  it  a condi- 
tion that  all  new  settlers  on  the 
soil  should  pay  tithes  only  to  the 
minister  chosen  by  the  community, 
and  not  to  any  bishop  or  the  Pope. 
By  this  means  the  German  dis- 
tricts formed  an  almost  unlimited 
autonomy.  The  ministers  were 
wealthy  enough  to  send  their  chil- 
dren to  the  German  universities, 
and  to  travel  through  Europe ; and 
education  among  the  colonists  was 
soon  in  advance  of  that  in  the 
mother  country.  The  blows  of  the 


hammer  with  which  Luther  nailed 
his  theses  to  the  Wittenberg  church, 
found  an  echo  wherever  Germans 
lived.  With  incredible  rapidity  the 
new  doctrines  spread  in  all  the 
German  colonies,  and  the  Hunga- 
rian and  Polish  nobility  followed 
the  example  of  the  burghers.  But 
Lutheranism,  with  its  strictly  mo- 
narchical and,  at  the  same  time, 
democratic  character,  did  not  re- 
commend itself  long  to  the  nobility, 
for  ever  at  war  with  the  Crown, 
and  tyrannising  over  the  peasantry, 
all  the  less,  perhaps,  as  the  younger 
sons  of  aristocratic  houses  had 
hitherto  been  provided  for  by  the 
higher  dignities  in  the  Church. 
The  Catholic  reaction  quickly  fol- 
lowed ; the  result  of  their  triumph 
being  the  oppression  of  the  Ger- 
mans who  remained  true  to  Pro- 
testantism. Nobility  and  Jesuits  fra- 
ternised against  them,  and  through 
the  Thirty  Years  War  they  had 
lost  their  support  in  the  mother 
country.  The  Germans  were  exter- 
minated or  robbed  of  their  rights, 
agriculture  declined,  the  towns 
were  ruined,  and  the  monarchical 
power  sank  rapidly  with  their  pros- 
perity, so  that,  no  longer  held  in 
check,  the  turbulent  nobility  took 
the  sword  in  hand,  and  might  was 
right.  In  the  place  of  the  Ger- 
mans, Jews,  who  were  only  traders, 
and  neither  artisans,  warriors,  nor 
agriculturists,  filled  the  towns  and 
villages,  and  thus  the  destruction 
of  Poland  and  Hungary  was  in- 
evitable. 

The  great  German  triumph,  more 
glorious  than  any  conquest  accom- 
plished by  the  sword,  affected  the 
Bukowina  but  slightly.  In  1211 
King  Andreas  II.  of  Hungary 
invited  the  Teutonic  Order  into 
Burzen-land,  the  fertile  plain  north 
of  Cronstadt  in  Transylvania,  and 
into  the  Bukowina.  Soon  a num- 
ber of  castles  were  built  for  pro- 
tection against  the  wild  heathen 
Kumanes;  and  among  them  proud 
Marienburg  in  Transylvania,  which 
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served  as  a model  for  that  Marien- 
burg  which  later  was  the  capital  of 
the  Duchy  of  Prussia,  and.  stood  on 
the  bank  of  the  Hogat.  The  Order 
drew  colonists  from  Germany, 
i especially  from  Thuringia,  where 
its  Grand  Master,  Hermann  von 
: Salza,  was  born,  and  extended 
their  possessions  to  the  Danube  and 
I Dniester,  trying  to  make  them- 
! selves  independent  of  the  Hunga- 
! rian  crown  and  to  turn  all  the 
peasants  into  serfs — both  those  they 
had  subjected  and  the  emigrants. 

| Disputes  naturally  arose  under  such 
circumstances,  and  in  1226  the 
I Order  was  induced  to  withdraw  to 
Prussia.  During  the  short  time  of 
their  presence  within  the  territories 
of  the  crown  of  St.  Stephan,  the 
Order  had  almost  exterminated  the 
Petshenegi  and  Ku  manes,  driving 
what  remained  of  them  into  the 
high  mountains,  where  in  East 
Transylvania  and  the  south-west  of 
the  Bukowina  they  are  living  at 
the  present  day,  as  Szeklers  (Siculi) 

I or  Szango-Magyars.  The  assertion 
! that  the  Szeklers  are  a Magyar 
race,  which  the  kings  of  the 
| Arpad  family  transplanted  into  their 
present  abode  to  protect  the  fron- 
tier against  the  Bisseni  (Petshe- 
! negi)  and  Kumanes,  is  one  of  those 
fables  converges  so  often  to  be  found 
in  history  books.  Hot  a syllable 
of  any  document  confirms  this 
statement;  on  the  contrary,  the 
Hungarian  chroniclers  prove  that 
the  Szeklers  were  4 in  moribus 
severiores  ’ than  the  Magyars,  and 
4 in  divisione  agri  ceteris  Hungaris 
multum  differre  videantur.’  The 
j anonymous  Hotarius  Regis  Belee 
I says : 4 Siculi  qui  primo  erant 
populi  Athilse  regis.’ 

The  Szeklers  are  remains  of  the 
Petshenegi  who  joined  the  Huns 
I and  Magyars  in  their  wars.  In 
! Transylvania  the  colonies  founded 
by  the  Teutonic  Order  are  still  in 
existence ; but  those  in  the  Bu- 
j kowina,  with  the  strongholds  of 
Hiamtz  and  Zezin,  were  utterly 


destroyed,  so  that  every  trace  of 
their  fate  is  wanting. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  consequence 
of  the  persecutions  they  endured 
from  the  first  disorderly  army  of 
the  Crusaders,  many  Jews  (Ash- 
kenasi)  from  the  Rhine  fled  to 
Bohemia,  and,  finding  no  protec- 
tion there,  they  sought  it  in  Hun- 
gary and  Poland,  from  whence  by 
degrees  they  reached  the  Bukowina, 
and  here  they  found  their  brethren 
who  had  fled  from  Spain  to  the 
East.  These  two  branches  of  the 
Jewish  nation  are  frequently  to  be 
found  living  in  the  East  side  by  side ; 
but  each  branch  avoids  all  inter- 
course with  the  other  even  more 
than  with  the  4 Gojim  ’ or  Gentiles. 
Hot  only  their  religious  rites,  but 
their  features  and  their  morality 
are  different — physical  dirt  is  all 
that  they  have  in  common.  The 
Sephardim  are  like  a fallen  aristo- 
cracy ; the  Ashkenasi  like  freed 
slaves.  I believe  they  are  two 
races  of  different  blood.  In  time 
they  were  joined  by  the  Caraites, 
who  reject  the  Talmud  as  heretical 
and  live  strictly  according  to  the 
Pentateuch.  The  destruction  of 
the  Armenian  kingdom  by  the 
Turks  caused  a migration  of  Ar- 
menians into  the  Carpathian  lands, 
where  they  were  welcomed  as 
valiant  warriors  and  active  traders. 
Later  the  oppressions  to  which 
they  were  subjected  in  South 
Russia  under  the  Tartar  yoke  led 
to  a further  migration  of  this 
nation. 

But  in  the  middle  of  the  thir- 
teenth century  a wild  stream  of 
invaders  again  poured  through  the 
Bukowina  into  the  plains  of  Poland, 
which  was  soon  changed  by  the 
Mongolians  into  a desert  inundated 
with  blood,  till  on  the  Wahlstatt 
near  Liegnitz  they  were  defeated  * 
and  driven  back.  This  victory 
ought  not  to  be  attributed  to 
the  Poles ; for,  although  Silesia 
then  belonged  to  Poland,  the 
brave  miners  from  the  Riesen- 
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gebirge  in  that  province,  who 
offered  such  heroic  resistance,  were 
exclusively  Germans,  mostly  from 
the  Harz  mountains,  where  their 
silver  mines  were  a model  for  all 
the  world,  so  that  they  were  even 
employed  in  our  own  tin  mines 
in  Cornwall  and  in  the  quicksilver 
mines  of  Castille.  The  Mongolians 
retreated  through  Hungary,  and, 
having  devastated  that  country, 
passed  through  the  Bukowina  into 
Russia. 

It  has  long  become  almost  a 
dogma  that  the  gypsies  are  Hin- 
doos driven  from  their  homes  by 
Timur  in  1399,  and  that  they  came 
to  Europe  in  the  train  of  the  Mon- 
golians between  1417  and  1438. 
I cannot  accept  this  hypothesis, 
for  I consider  the  gypsies  as  iden- 
tical with  the  Sigynni  of  Herodotus. 
Simeon  Simeonis  mentions  gypsies 
in  Cyprus  in  1332 ; and  old  Slovenian 
records  of  Vlad  II.  and  Mirtza, 
Vojvods  of  Wallachia,  speak  of 
presents  made  by  the  gypsies  in 
1386  and  1387. 

The  twelve  groups  of  the  gypsies 
have  adopted  words  from  all  the 
languages  they  heard  in  their 
wanderings;  but  all  twelve  dialects 
contain  numerous  Greek  words, 
that  language  having  exercised  the 
most  decisive  influence  in  the  for- 
mation of  the  gypsy  speech.  The 
first  European  home  of  the  gypsies 
must  have  been  a land  in  which 
Greek  was  spoken ; in  my  opinion 
it  was  ancient  Thracia,  in  which 
Herodotus  found  the  Sigynni,  ‘a 
nation  differing  from  the  Thracians.’ 
Even  in  the  last  century  the  dis- 
trict between  Philippopel  and  Aby- 
dos  was  most  thickly  peopled  with 
gypsies ; and  a few  years  ago  Pro- 
fessor Miklosich  discovered  several 
of  their  retreats  in  North  Albania, 
where,  uninfluenced  by  the  neigh- 
bouring peoples,  they  had  preserved 
their  peculiarities.  The  Bukowina 
is  one  of  the  few  countries  where 
gypsies  have  permanent  settlements. 

The  Mongolian  invasion  put  an 


end  to  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Kiev, 
and  Galicia  and  Lodomeria  at  the 
same  time  broke  off  their  connection 
with  Russia.  For  a long  time 
these  two  duchies  were  the  bone 
of  contention  between  Hungary, 
Lithuania,  and  Poland,  but  at  last 
they  were  united  to  Poland.  A 
violent  colonisation  now  began ; 
the  estates  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Polish  nobility,  and  with  the 
greatest  cruelty  the  Greek  Catholic 
Ruthenians  were  compelled  to 
become  Roman  Catholics,  The 
consequence  was  that  great  numbers 
of  the  Ruthenians  emigrated  to 
North  Hungary  and  the  valleys  of 
the  Pruth,  Sereth,  Suczava,  and 
Bistritza,  and,  with  the  help  of 
these  emigrants,  the  Roumanians, 
who  had  ascended  from  the  Mar- 
maros  into  the  Moldava  valley, 
succeeded  in  founding  the  princi- 
pality of  Moldavia,  which  at  first 
consisted  only  of  the  land  between 
the  Dniester  and  the  Bistritza ; 
that  is,  the  present  Bukowina. 
For  the  first  time  after  long  cen- 
turies of  desolation  and  misery  from 
the  fall  of  the  Gothic  kingdom, 
prosperity  once  more  dawned  upon 
the  Bukowina.  The  youthful  State 
soon  grew  powerful  in  the  north 
and  south  under  ‘ Kara  Bogdan  ’ 
(the  Black  Stephan),  as  the  Sclavo- 
nians  called  him,  or  ‘ Stefan  cel 
mare  ’ according  to  the  Roumanians, 
and  defeated  the  Poles,  Turks, 
Hungarians,  and  Cossacks.  But 
even  in  things  pertaining  to  peace 
‘ Old  Stephan  ’ was  great ; he 
encouraged  Armenians  to  settle  in 
great  numbers  in  the  land,  giving 
them  wise  laws  and  treating  them 
justly.  But  he  was  like  the  light- 
ning— ^illuminating  all  for  a moment, 
only  to  disappear  and  leave  dark- 
ness behind.  What  he  did  was 
undone  by  his  successors,  and  the 
young  State  soon  fell  into  decadence.. 

The  counter-reformation  brought 
about  an  important  alteration  in 
the  ethnographical  map  of  the 
Austro-Hungarian  empire  by  at- 
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tracting  from  the  German  pro- 
vinces of  Austria,  which  had 
become  almost  entirely  Protestant, 
a stream  of  emigrants  to  the  East. 
A few  of  these  penetrated  to  the 
Bukowina ; and  some  of  the  old 
Norman  Boyars  who  had  fled  from 
the  massacres  of  the  Czar  Ivan  TV. 
also  settled  here,  though  the  greater 
part  of  them  took  refuge  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Petshora,  almost 
constantly  blockaded  with  ice, 
where  their  descendants  still  live 
as  woodcutters,  but  are  slowly 
dying  out  and  giving  place  to 
Russians.  The  conquests  of  the 
Osmans,  by  which  the  Servians, 
Croatians,  Kutzo-Ylachs  from 
Macedonia,  Bulgarians,  Clemen- 
tines (Roman  Catholic  Arnauts), 
and  other  races  were  driven  to  the 
north,  had  but  little  effect  on  the 
Bukowina,  as  few  of  these  fugi- 
tives settled  there.  It  was  now  in 
name  a Turkish  province,  but  in 
reality  the  battle-field  on  which 
Turks  and  Poles  measured  their 
strength,  or  the  rebellious  Hos- 
podar  defied  his  Mussulman  op- 
pressor ; while,  not  unfrequently, 
it  was  the  inhabitants  themselves 
who,  united  under  some  lawless 
chiefs,  marched  against  the  town 
of  Suczava,  massacred  the  Hos- 
podar  with  wife  and  child,  and 
then  desolated  the  land  wherever 
they  could.  But  even  worse  than 
war  was  the  so-called  peace — the 
horrible,  enervating,  destructive  rule 
of  the  natives  in  the  name  of  the 
Sultan’s  representative.  Every  page 
in  the  history  of  those  times  tells 
of  unspeakable  horrors,  murders, 
and  depravity.  All  the  bonds  of  a 
people,  the  ties  of  a family,  were 
dissolved,  and  every  man’s  hand 
was  against  his  brother.  But  while 
this  dreadful  night  was  spread  over 
the  land,  suddenly  the  morning 
dawned  by  Austria’s  taking  pos- 
session of  it. 

The  annexation  of  the  Bukowina 
is  one  of  the  few  successful  achieve- 
ments of  Austrian  diplomacy ; it 
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was  like  a revival  of  the  extin- 
guished spirit  of  Prince  Eugene  of 
Savoy,  no  less  celebrated  as  diplo- 
matist and  statesman  than  as 
general.  At  that  time,  two  lines 
of  policy,  opposed  to  each  other, 
prevailed  at  the  Austrian  Court. 
The  Empress  Maria  Theresa  pre- 
served the  old  traditions  and  the 
old  hatreds  ; while  her  son  Joseph, 
in  alliance  with  Prussia,  sought  to 
extend  and  strengthen  Austria. 
The  son  triumphed,  and  Maria 
Theresa  suffered  the  partition  of 
Poland,  certainly  not  without  a 
protest  against  it,  in  such  simple 
heart- stirring  words  as  do  all 
honour  to  the  Imperial  lady. 
Halicz  (Galicia),  Ylodomir  (Lodo- 
meria),  and  Pocutia  fell  to  Austria; 
but  between  the  new  provinces  and 
Transylvania  the  northern  part  of 
Moldavia  interposed  like  a wedge. 
Russia  was  continually  advancing 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  eastern 
frontier  of  Hungary ; and  the 
danger  was  imminent  that  she 
would  march  into  the  heart  of 
Hungary  by  the  same  route  that 
the  savage  hordes . from  Asia  had 
formerly  made  use  of.  To  close 
this  passage  became  a political 
necessity,  added  to  which  Joseph  II. 
had  embraced  Prince  Eugene’s 
grand  idea,  which  to  this  day 
remains  undeveloped,  namely,  to 
transform  the  possessions  of  the 
House  of  Hapsburg,  consisting  of 
a conglomerate  of  States,  only 
united  in  the  person  of  the  sove- 
reign, into  one  great  State.  With 
this  aim  in  view,  Hungary  had  to 
be  restrained  in  her  independence ; 
Transylvania  had  been  separated 
from  her  for  more  than  a century 
and  a half ; Croatia  has  always 
inclined  more  towards  Vienna  than 
Pesth ; Galicia  was  gained ; but 
still  there  was  the  gap  between  Po- 
cutia and  Transylvania ; only  when 
this  was  filled  up,  could  the  great 
Sclavo-German  boa- constrictor  en- 
circle the  Magyars.  The  possession 
of  the  Bukowina  to  form  a glacis 
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between  the  loyal  Ruthenians  and  country.  The  Austrian  arnbas- 
the  loyal  Saxons  and  Roumanians  sador,  Thugut,  at  Constantinople, 
was  therefore  of  the  greatest  im-  succeeded,  by  his  ceaseless  endea- 
portance  to  Austria,  and  when  in  yours,  in  giving  a legal  basis  to 
1768  the  Russo- Turkish  war  began  this  fait  accompli , and  Turkey 
'an  opportunity  offered  for  annexing  resigned  the  country  between  the 
it.  Prussia  pretended  to  acquiesce  Dniester  and  the  Bistritza  ‘ volun- 
in  the  plan  of  resistance  to  Russia’s  tarily’  to  Austria.  So  at  least,  it 
advance  proposed  by  Joseph  II.,.  stands  in  the  treaty  signed  by  M. 
but  he  soon  found  that  he  had  been  Thugut  and  the  Grand  Vizier  Izzed 
betrayed  by  the  Berlin  , Court.  Mehmet  Pacha : ‘ In  order  to  give 
Moreover,  the  Russians  gained  an  unequivocal  proof  of  friendship, 
victory  after  victory  over  the  affection,  and  good  neighbour- 
Turks,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  liness,  the  Sublime  Porte  gives, 
pious  empress,  who  rejoiced  in  abandons,  and  cedes  to  the  Im- 
the  overthrow  of  the  unbelievers,  perial  Court  of  Austria  the  lands 
but  to  the  grief  of  her  son.  The  contained  between  the  Dniester  and 
generals  of  the  Czarina  Catherine  the  frontiers  of  Pocutia,  Hungary, 
were,  it  is  true,  deplorable  strate-  and  Transylvania.’ 
gists,  but  the  Turkish  pachas  were  The  country  gained  in  such  a 
still  worse.  Frederick  II.  called  remarkable  manner  embraced  182 
it  the  ‘War  of  the  blind  against  geographical  square  miles,  but  was 
the  one-eyed.’  Things  happened  in  the  most  deplorable  state.  It 
which  read  more  like  fables  than  was  a complete  desert,  with  but 
facts ; for  instance,  the  surrender  few  inhabitants ; and  those  few 
of  Chotin,  the  strongest  fortress  sunk  almost  to  the  level  of  the 
in  the  IJast,  to  eight  Cossacks.  On  brute  creation,  without  laws  or 
the  6th  of  July,  1771,  Joseph  II.  authorities,  schools  or  roads, 
entered  into  a sacred  league,  offen-  It  was  only  rich  in  wolves*  bears, 
sive  and  defensive,  with  Turkey,  and  robbers.  Sereth,  formerly 
guaranteeing  to  that  Power  the  the  capital,  lay  waste ; Czer- 
possession  of  Moldavia  and  Wal-  nowitz  was  a collection  of  mud 
lachia.  His  mother  was  horrified  huts ; Suczava  a heap  of  ruins, 
at  this  alliance  with  the  infidels,  Immediately  after  the  occupation 
but  Joseph  II.  acted  wisely ; the  the  Austrian  officers  introduced 
treaty  was  a masterpiece,  as  Turkey  order  with  an  iron  hand,  property 
was  bound  by  gratitude  to  Austria,  became  secure,  and  the  robbers 
without  her  having  had  to  make  were  exterminated.  After  the  con- 
any  sacrifice,  for  on  the  21st  of  elusion  of  the  treaty  of  the  7 th  of 
July,  1774,  the  peace  of  Kutschuk-  May,  1775,  the  Emperor  Joseph 
Kainardschi  was  signed  between  displayed  a power  of  organisation 
Turkey  and  Russia,  Turkey  re-  in  the  Bukowina  which  of  itself 
taining  the  Danubian  Principalities,  would  be  sufficient  to  stamp  him  as 
the  Russians  giving  up  Moldavia,  a great  sovereign.  German  schools 
Scarcely  had  they  left  when  the  were  at  once  opened,  roads  con- 
Austrians  appeared,  and  quietly  structed,  an  administration  organ- 
took  possession  of  Eastern  Mol-  ised,  courts  of  justice  established, 
davia,  without  the  slightest  demon-  and  then  colonists  were  invited  to 
stration  of  any  kind,  or  even  a settle  in  the  country.  Only  a short 
proclamation  being  published ; the  time  before,  the  Empress  Maria 
inhabitants  could  not  read,  and  Theresa  had  encouraged  colonisa- 
Russia  and  Prussia  were  to  be  tion  on  a large  scale  into  Hungary 
kept  in  ignorance,  as  long  as  pos-  after  the  Turks  had  been  driven 
sible,  of  this  occupation  of  the  out  of  it.  Germans  were  invited 
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to  cultivate  the  lands  in  the  south, 
and  the  industrious  Slovacks  set- 
tled in  the  great  Hungarian  plain; 
while  many  South  Sclaves,  Bulga- 
rians, Homan  Catholic  Arnauts 
( Clementines) , who  h ad  vainly  hoped 
for  deliverance  from  the  Moslem 
yoke,  found  their  way  into  Hungary 
from  the  Balkan  peninsula.  In  the 
Banat  even  some  French  colonies 
from  Lorraine,  devoted  to  the  old 
ducal  house,  were  scattered  here 
and  there,  but  they  are  now  com- 
pletely Germanised.  Italians  and 
Spaniards  also  possessed  some  vil- 
lages there,  while  the  Armenians 
could  boast  of  flourishing  towns. 
In  all  this  colonisation  the  chief 
consideration  had  been  to  attract 
as  many  Roman  Catholics  as  pos- 
sible ; but  Joseph  II.  acted  in  quite 
a different  spirit  when  he  undertook 
the  colonisation  of  Galicia,  and 
especially  of  the  Bukowina.  All  were 
welcome  who  were  willing  to  work, 
and  bound  themselves  to  send  their 
children  to  school.  The  emigrants, 
as  soon  as  they  passed  the  frontier, 
received  money  for  their  journey 
into  the  interior,  were  frequently 
lodged  at  the  expense  of  the  State, 
and,  if  they  were  poor,  were  sup- 
plied with  food.  Arrived  at  their 
destination,  every  family  received 
a house  with  out-buildings,  land, 
cattle,  and  fundus  instructus ; in 
every  parish  the  State  supported 
the  schools  and  the  priest  or  minis- 
ter ; and  during  a certain  number 
of  years  the  new  settlers  were 
exempt  from  paying  taxes  and 
military  service.  Above  all,  they 
were  subject  to  no  seigneurs,  but 
were  direct  subjects  of  the  Crown. 
Even  before  the  cession  was  finally 
arranged,  Great  Russians  (Musco- 
vites) emigrated  to  the  country  in 
considerable  numbers  to  escape  the 
persecutions  at  home.  They  be- 
longed to  the  widespread  sect  of  the 
Starowerzes  (Old  Believers),  who 
protested  against  the  changes  made 
in  the  liturgies  and  other  reforms  in 
the  orthodox  Russian  Church,  and 


are  distinguished  from  the  greater 
part  of  the  adherents  of  that  Church 
by  attaching  an  undue  importance 
to  externals,  by  a total  want  of  edu- 
cation, and  by  great  superstition ; 
till  now,  in  connection  with  the 
Old  Russian  party,  they  oppose  all 
religious  and  political  novelties 
with  a wild  and  gloomy  fanaticism. 
The  Old  Believers  were  divided 
into  numerous  sects,  one  of  which 
—called,  from  its  founder  Philip 
(Pustoswiat),  the  saint  of  deserts, 
Philippones,  Philoppowanes,  or  Lip- 
powanes — built  the  village  of  Kli- 
moutz,  in  the  Bukowina,  in  1774. 
After  a few  years,  sixty  families  of 
the  Lippowani,  from  the  Black  Sea, 
settled  in  the  village  of  Fontina 
Alba  (Bjela  Kiernica),  and  later 
some  fugitives  from  Russia  joined 
them,  among  whom  were  many 
deserters  and  criminals.  The  Lip- 
powani, like  all  other  emigrants, 
enjoyed  entire  religious  liberty  and 
protection  for  their  hierarchy. 

Shortly  after  the  occupation,  the 
Szeklers  — called  there  Szango- 
Magyars — descended  from  the  high- 
lying  valleys  of  the  Carpathians, 
or  wandered  up  the  rivers  from 
Moldavia,  and  founded  five  villages 
in  the  Bukowina.  Saxons  from 
Transylvania  and  the  southern 
part  of  the  Zips,  the  cradle  of 
Hungarian  mining,  and  even  the 
so-called  Gruendners,  hastened  to 
join  them,  and  introduced  salt- 
works and  glass  manufactories. 
The  cruelty  of  the  Polish  and 
Hungarian  nobility  drove  many 
thousand  Ruthenians  and  Slovacks 
from  Galicia  and  the  Marmaros  to 
the  new  province  ; the  Roumanians, 
like  the  Irish,  rich  in  offspring,  and 
having  few  wants,  pushing  forward 
step  by  step  to  the  North.  And  in 
Germany,  particularly  among  the 
Suabians  — the  most  enlightened 
and  poetic  of  the  German  races — 
the  exodus  across  the  ocean  was 
stopped  for  a time  ; and  the  cry 
6 Eastward ! ’ regained,  on  the  Upper 
Rhine  and  Neckar,  the  irresistible 
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charm  it  bad  possessed  on  the 
Lower  E/bine  and  tbe  months  of 
the  Weser  and  Elbe  during  tbe 
rule  of  tbe  Hobenstaufens,  tbe 
great  Suabian  emperors. 

German  Memonites  also  found  a 
new  home  in  tbe  Bukowina,  and 
discharged  soldiers  of  all  tbe  nation- 
alities in  tbe  Austro-Hungarian 
empire,  as  well  as  German,  Czeck, 
and  Polish  officials,  settled  there. 
Armenian  traders  joined  their 
countrymen  who  bad  long  resided 
in  tbe  land,  and  gypsies  came  from 
Moldavia,  followed  by  some  few 
Zinzares.  These  Romanised  Thra- 
cians are  called  in  their  own  language 
Roumounes,  by  their  neighbours 
Ylacbians  or  Macedo,  Mavro,  and, 
in  derision,  Kutzo- Ylacbians ; but  by 
tbe  Sclaves  Zinzares,  because,  in  dis- 
tinction from  tbe  Roumanians,  they 
pronounce  tbe  number  ‘ cince  ’ soft. 
Their  home  is  Thessaly  and  Epirus ; 
and,  as  active  traders  and  mer- 
chants, they  form  tbe  chief  con- 
tingent of  tbe  so-called  Greek 
colonies  in  tbe  European  centres 
of  commerce.  Some  few  genuine 
Greeks  are,  however,  to  be  found  in 
tbe  Bukowina.  From  the  neighbour- 
ing Russian  provinces  a great  many 
Jews  arrived,  as  they  bad  been  ex- 
posed to  constant  persecution  ever 
since  tbe  middle  of  tbe  last  century. 
Finally,  when,  at  tbe  beginning 
of  tbe  year  50  of  this  century,  new 
attempts  were  made  to  introduce 
German  and  Sclavic  colonies  into 
Hungary,  some  villages  were  also 
built  and  peopled  in  tbe  Bukowina 
by  Germans  from  North  Bohemia 
of  tbe  Franconian  race,  and  by 
Slovacks  from  Upper  Hungary. 

Thus  on  tbe  small  terrain  offered 
by  the  new  province  was  united  tbe 
most  wonderful  mixture  of  nations 
and  religions  that  ever  existed  in 
tbe  world.  Much  later  than  in 
other  States,  individual  races  have 
obtained  a firm  position  in  the 
Austro-Hungarian  empire,  and  this 
is  tbe  reason  that  Austria  is  still 
behind  other  countries  in  the  pro- 
cess by  which  ethnographical  nation- 


alities are  transformed  into  one 
political  whole,  and  that  she  is  con- 
stantly shaken  to  her  very  founda- 
tions by  some  insignificant  ebullition 
of  feeling  among  the  different  na- 
tionalities under  her  rule.  Only  in 
the  Bukowina  the  process  of  amal- 
gamation began  and  is  continued  in 
perfect  peace,  the  numerous  nation- 
alities in  this  little  spot  being  united 
under  the  influence  of  patriotism. 
No  Austrian,  apart  from  some  of 
the  Government  officials  and  officers 
in  the  army,  ever  wishes  to  be  con- 
sidered an  Austrian;  everyone  in 
the  first  place  is  a German,  whether 
Czeck,  Magyar,  Pole,  Servian,  or 
belonging  to  any  other  of  the  nu- 
merous nationalities  ; yet  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  Bukowina  are  in  the 
fullest  sense  of  the  word  Austrians. 
It  is  true  that  did  not  prevent  them 
in  1848  from  imitating  the  Euro- 
pean fashion  of  revolutions ; but 
they  did  so  in  their  own  peculiar 
fashion,  and  can  boast  of  having 
obtained  their  ‘ revolutionary  ’ de- 
mands. A paper  was  secretly  dis- 
seminated through  the  country  in 
the  fatal  March  of  1848,  requiring 
the  following  changes  : I.  That  the 
Bukowina  should  no  longer  be  go- 
verned by  the  Stadtholder  of  Ga- 
licia, but  from  Yienna  directly  under 
their  own  governor.  II.  That  a 
title  and  coat-of-arms  should  be 
given  to  their  province.  III.  That 
the  new  title  should  be  added  to 
those  which  the  emperor  already 
bore,  and  the  new  arms  introduced 
into  those  of  the  empire.  The 
petition  was  sent  by  courier  to 
Yienna,  an  evasive  consent  was 
received  in  reply,  and  the  revolution 
was  at  an  end.  During  the  revolt 
in  Hungary  the  strategical  import- 
ance of  the  Bukowina  was  clearly 
shown.  Colonel  Urban  with  a mere 
handful  of  men  constantly  made 
inroads  from  here  into  Transyl- 
vania, which  was  completely  in  the 
hands  of  the  Magyars,  alarmed 
Klausenberg  the  capital  of  it,  at- 
tacked small  bodies  of  troops,  and 
always  saved  himself  from  the  bold 
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manoeuvres  of  General  Bern  by  re- 
tiring to  the  Bukowina.  In  June 
1849  a Italian  corps  under  Gene- 
ral Grotenhjelm  marched  from 
Pojana  Stampi  into  Transylvania 
with  an  Austrian  vanguard,  and  this 
march  decided  the  destruction  of 
Bern’s  army.  In  the  same  way 
Dembinski’s  intended  march  to 
Galicia  was  partly  frustrated  by  the 
continual  apprehension  of  an  Aus- 
trian corps  in  the  Marmaros. 

Here  ends  the  history  of  the 
country ; it  has  little  to  do  with 
great  wars  or  politics,  but  in  nuce 
it  is  the  history  of  the  development 
of  all  the  nationalities  in  east  and 
middle  Europe,  and  serves  as  a 
mirror  for  all  the  Austrian  nation- 
alities, and  at  the  same  time  as  a 
model  for  them,  being  the  example 
of  a peaceful  community.  Of  the 
530,000  inhabitants,  over  45,000  are 
Germans.  As  teachers,  merchants, 
and  artisans,  they  live  in  small 
numbers  in  all  the  towns,  but  in 
Czernowitz  they  form  half  the  po- 
pulation. As  freeholders,  especially 
as  vine-growers,  they  own  some 
villages,  and  in  the  mines  they  are 
employed  as  overseers  and  engineers. 
Everywhere  they  form  the  higher 
social  element,  and  all  business  in 
the  law  courts  and  public  offices 
is  carried  on  in  German,  which, 
throughout  the  empire,  is  the  lan- 
guage used  by  the  different  nation- 
alities in  their  intercourse-  with 
each  other.  The  German  society  in 
Czernowitz  counts  among  its  num- 
bers a great  many  Ruthenians, 
Poles,  and  Roumanians,  for  the 
adjective  ‘ German  ’ there  signifies 
patriotic  and  educated.  The  Poles, 
about  9,000,  living  in  the  Bukowina, 
belong,  for  the  most  part,  to  the 
Schlachta,  or  Polish  nobility  with- 
out property,  who,  by  the  liberum 
veto  exercised  by  every  member 
in  the  Diet,  contributed  so  much 
to  the  downfall  of  Poland.  The 
Schlachta  formed  the  centre  of  Po- 
lonisation,  the  expansive  element, 
whether  for  territorial  or  for  na- 
tional conquest.  Greedy  of  gain, 


these  Schlachta  (the  collective  name 
for  the  Schlachzizes)  fell  upon  every 
newly  acquired  province,  even  be- 
yond the  Polish  frontiers,  took  vio- 
lent possession  of  the  lands  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  tried  to  Polonise  the 
non-Poles,  and  subject  the  Greek 
Catholics  to  the  Pope.  A number 
of  Schlachzizes  had  found  their  way 
to  the  Bukowina  as  far  back  as 
when  the  Daco-Roman  princes  held 
fiefs  under  the  Polish  kings. 

Since  the  partition  of  Poland  the 
Schlachzizes  have  distinguished 
themselves  as  place-hunters ; the 
so-called  German  officials  in  Austria 
being  mostly  Poles  and  Czecks. 
The  Poles  were  the  zealous  servants 
of  absolutism,  and  even  now  in 
Hungary  the  former  officials  of  the 
absolute  government  are  called 
c Galicians.’  Several  times  an  in- 
vasion of  Polish  officials  into  the 
Bukowina  has  taken  place.  Like  the 
Poles,  the  Armenians,  Greeks,  Zin- 
gares,  and  Bulgarians,  who  are  all 
merchants  and  traders,  live  scattered 
through  the  country,  and  associated 
with  them  are  a few  Turks,  Skipe- 
tares  (Arnauts),  and  Slovacks,  the 
latter  as  farm  servants,  or  getting 
their  living  by  hawking  about  iron- 
mongery. A few  Czeck  families, 
descendants  from  officials  and  sol- 
diers, are  also  to  be  found  settled 
down  among  them.  Gypsies  who 
have  renounced  their  roving  life 
are  also  living  in  ‘the  Bukowina,’ 
the  only  place  where  such  a pheno- 
menon can  be  studied ; but  many 
light-coloured  individuals  from  other 
nations,  especially  the  Roumanians, 
are  to  be  seen  among  them.  The 
Szango-Magyars  live  closely  united 
in  five  villages,  and  the  Muscovites 
(Lippowani)  in  three  others.  The 
Lippowani  are  a gloomy,  fanatic 
people,  avoiding  all  unnecessary 
intercourse  with  the  ‘ heathen,’  viz^ 
the  adherents  of  every  other  faith, 
and  never  speaking  of  them  without 
horrible  imprecations.  They  are 
industrious  agriculturists,  especially 
fruitgrowers,  and  carry  on  their  fruit 
trade  as  far  as  Galicia  and  Molda- 
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via,  but  they  never  say  one  word 
more  than  they  are  absolutely 
obliged  to  in  order  to  conduct  their 
bargains.  For  more  than  half  the 
year  they  fast  from  meat;  indeed, 
the  monks  in  the  monastery  of 
Bjela  Kiernica  never  taste  it ; but 
their  fasting  is  rendered  more 
endurable  by  the  consumption  of 
immense  quantities  of  the  most 
exquisite  caviare,  the  source  from 
which  it  is  procured  being  kept  a 
profound  secret.  Vaccination  and 
military  service  are  looked  upon  as 
crimes  among  them.  Every  year  a 
regular  hunt  is  made  for  the  young 
men,  yet  in  spite  of  every  effort 
the  Austrian  army  does  not  con- 
tain one  Old  Believer  in  its  ranks. 
Where  the  young  men  go  to  is  a 
mystery  which  has  never  been  sa- 
tisfactorily accounted  for.  The  Lip- 
powani  are  divided  into  two  sects, 
who  of  course  hate  each  other  to 
death ; the  Popowei  support  the 
Metropolitan  of  Bjela  Kiernica,  and 
the  Bespopowei  have  no  priests. 

The  Jews  in  East  Austria  not  only 
form  a distinct  religious  community 
but  an  entirely  separate  nationality ; 
in  Czernowitz  they  are  very  numer- 
ous, being  twenty-two  per  cent,  of 
its  inhabitants.  Reformed  Jews 
(Juifs  Protestants)  are  very  rare  in 
the  Bukowina,  and  even  the  ortho- 
dox Jews  are  not  very  numerous, 
for  the  greater  part  of  that  nation 
living  there  belong  to  the  sect  of 
the  ‘ Chassidim  ’ (just),  who  are 
also  to  be  found  in  the  north  of 
Hungary,  almost  the  whole  of  Gali- 
cia, and  a great  part  of  Russia.  They 
are  principally  distinguished  from 
their  co-religionists,  for  whom  they 
have  invented  the  name  of  ‘Mis- 
nagdim  ’ (adversaries)  , by  their  deep- 
rooted  hatred  to  all  civilisation  and 
progress.  The  Misnagdim,  whether 
inclined  to  orthodoxy  or  progress, 
are  always  opposed  to  the  worship 
of  the  ‘ Saints  ’ and  the  4 Just  Ones  ’ 
carried  on  to  a great  extent  by  the 
Chassidim.  These  ‘Saints*  and 
4 Just  Ones  ’ are  sly  impostors  who . 
take  advantage  of  the  fanaticism, 


superstition,  and  blind  ignorance  of 
the  Chassidim  in  the  most  bare- 
faced manner.  They  heal  the  sick 
by  pronouncing  magic  words,  drive 
out  devils,  gain  lawsuits,  and  their 
curse  is  supposed  to  kill  whole  fami- 
lies, or  at  least  reduce  them  to  beg- 
gary. ^ Between  the  ‘Saint’  and 
‘ God  ’ there  is  no  mediator,  for  he 
holds  personal  intercourse  with  the 
Father  of  all,  and  his  words  are 
oracles.  Woe  to  those  who  should 
venture  to  dispute  these  miracles  in 
the  presence  of  these  unreasonable 
fanatics  ! They  are  ready  to  die  for 
their  superstitions,  and  to  kill  those 
who  dispute  them.  One  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  these  saints  to 
whom  the  faithful  make  pilgrimages 
from  the  interior  of  Russia  and 
from  Western  Austria,  is  the  Rabbi 
of  Sadragora,  n ear  Czernowitz.  This 
aged  man  has  been  performing 
miracles  for  many  years  past,  and 
his  fortune  is  said  to  be  enormous. 

He  lives  like  a prince,  possesses 
several  palaces  and  carriages,  and  is 
waited  upon  by  men-servants  in 
livery.  His  daughters  are  laden 
with  precious  stones  like  Oriental  ' 
princesses,  and  his  sons  marry  the 
fairest  and  richest  maidens  among 
their  co-religionists.  The  Karaites, 
from  the  effects  of  the  climate  and 
intermarriage  among  near  relations, 
have  dwindled  down  to  fifty  fami- 
lies, most  of  whom  live  in  Halicz, 
and  very  few  in  the  Bukowina. 

The  Roumanians,  210,000,  and 
the  Ruthenians,  240,000,  are  almost 
the  only  inhabitants  of  the  province 
who  live  in  great  numbers  together. 

The  Roumanians,  among  whom  are 
a few  Mongolians  and  Tartars,  are 
the  most  peculiar  mixture1  of  nearly 
all  nations  upon  earth.  They  have 
some  of  the  blood  of  all  the  races 
who  have  ruled  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Lower  Danube,  or  swept  over  the 
Bukowina  to  the  heart  of  Europe, 
as  well  as  of  the  prisoners  of  war 
condemned  to  work  in  the  > mines 
by  the  Romans.  Ko  nation  shows 
more  variety  of  physiognomy,  from 
the  greatest  beauty  to  the  most  re- 
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pulsive  ugliness,  and  in  stature 
they  vary  from  giants  to  dwarfs. 
What  is  still  more  remarkable, 
these  peculiarities  are  exhibited  in 
groups.  One  may  trace  in  the  in- 
habitants of  the  villages  of  Szelystie 
and  Talmatsch  in  Transylvania  the 
descendants  of  the  Jews  sent  by 
Trajan  to  the  gold  mines.  The 
fair  and  powerful  inhabitants  of 
the  mountains  north  of  Carlsburg 
showed  the  old  furor  Teutonicus  in 
the  civil  war  of  1 848  : three  Magyar 
armies  were  totally  defeated  at  Ab- 
rudbanya  by  the  Roumanian  shep- 
herds, and  the  women,  vieing  with 
the  men  in  destroying  the  hated 
enemy,  dragged  up  stones  to  the 
heights,  and  hurled  them  down  on 
the  Magyars  marching  through  the 
defiles.  The  Sclavic  type  predomi- 
nates among  the  Roumanians  in  the 
Bukowina,  but  many  German  and 
Celtic  faces  are  to  be  found,  though 
scarcely  one  Roman  one. 

The  Roumanian  Boyars,  most  of 
them  descended  from  rich  cattle  dea- 
lers,are  utterly  corrupt  and  depraved. 
Abandoned  to  the  worst  vices,  they 
pass  their  lives  in  disgusting  sloth- 
fulness. I myself  have  often  been 
witness  how  the  Boyars  were  even 
too  idle  to  eat,  and  had  their  food 
chewed  for  them  by  their  attend- 
ants  and  placed  in  their  mouths. 
The  Boyars  form  the  only  anti- 
Austrian  element  in  the  Bukowina  : 
but  their  opposition  does  not  de- 
serve the  attention  of  politicians, 
but  should  be  referred  to  the  doc- 
tors of  a lunatic  asylum. 

The  Ruthenians,or  Little  Russians, 
the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Galicia, the  Bukowina,  and  the  north- 
east of  Hungary,  are  gradually 
appearing  more  and  more  in  op- 
position to  the  Great  Russians,  or 
Muscovites,  who,  thanks  to  their 
overwhelming  numbers — thirty  mil- 
lions— form  the  ruling  element  in 
society  and  politics  in  Russia.  The 
name  ‘ Russian  ’ comes  from  the 
Scandinavians ; but  the  descend- 
ants of  these  Normans  form  only 
a small  part  of  the  Muscovite 


nation,  which  is]  composed  of  a 
number  of  genuine  Sclaves,  Finnish- 
Ugrish  (Turanian)  tribes,  Mongo- 
lians, and  Tartars.  The  Ruthe- 
nians,  pure  Sclaves,  are  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  Great  Russians,  but 
the  two  races  have  only  become 
alive  to  the  difference  of  late  years. 
The  first  traces  of  the  rise  of  the 
Little  Russians  against  the  political, 
social,  and  literary  hegemony  of 
the  Great  Russians  are  unmistak- 
able. The  so-called  Ukrainophile 
movement  is  still  a purely  literary 
one,  but  all  great  national  move- 
ments are  at  first  confined  to  the 
region  of  literature.  The  Russian 
Government  were  quick  in  recog- 
nising the  danger,  and  cruelly  per- 
secuted Kostomarow  and  Schwets- 
chenko,  the  intellectual  heads  of 
Little  Russian  particularism,  sup- 
pressing, at  the  same  time,  the  new 
literature.  The  continual  arrests, 
however,  in  the  government  of 
Kiev  prove  that  force  is  the  worst 
weapon  against  intellectual  move- 
ments. In  years  to  come  the  two 
principal  divisions  of  the  Russian 
nationalities  are  sure  to  come  to 
blows,  and  a great  revolution  will 
follow,  which  will  not  be  without 
effect  among  the  three  million  Ru- 
thenians  in  Austria.  The  Ruthe- 
nians  living  in  Austria  have  always 
been  distinguished  by  a touching 
devotion  to  the  empire  and  dynasty, 
often  as  they  have  been  abandoned 
to  the  ill-treatment  of  Polish  offi- 
cials, who  rendered  them  suspected 
of  sympathy  for  Russia.  They  have 
never  forgotten  from  what  inde- 
scribable wretchedness  they  were 
redeemed  by  the  partition  of  Poland. 
Serious  and  honest,  but  somewhat 
dull,  they  differ  from  the  Poles  in 
language,  manners,  and  appearance, 
notwithstanding  for  centuries  all 
attempts  at  their  Polonisation.  The 
prudence  of  the  Popes  induced  the 
Greek  Catholic  Ruthenians  to  ac- 
knowledge their  supremacy,  but  at 
the  same  time  all  the  customs  of  the 
Greek  Church,  especially  the  mar- 
riage of  priests,  were  left  to  them. 
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The  fanaticism  of  the  Jesuits,  how- 
ever, and  the  Polish  nobility  have 
made  the  union  anything  but  a firm 
one.  The  serf,  who  was  daily  made 
to  suffer  in  the  most  cruel  way  by 
his  seigneur,  could  not  love  the  re- 
ligion of  his  persecutor.  The  Polish 
Government  neglected  nothing  that 
would  cause  the  decay  of  the 
United  Church ; its  priests  were 
neglected  and  sunk  to  the  lowest 
degradation,  and  its  bishops  were 
hindered  in  the  exercise  of  their 
political  rights.  Ho  wonder,  there- 
fore, that  the  Ruthenians  have  been 
falling  away  from  the  Romish 
Church  in  great  numbers  from  the 
partition  of  Poland  down  to  the 
present  day.  In  Austria  this  seces- 
sion was  checked  by  the  Emperor 
Joseph  II.,  who,  immediately  after 
the  annexation  of  Galicia,  loosened 
the  chain  which  had  so  galled  the 
serfs,  and  established  seminaries  for 
the  Ruthenian  priests.  Prom  that 
time  dates  the  touching  attachment 
of  all  P olish  and  Ruthenian  peasants 
to  Austrian  officials.  When  in  1846, 
at  the  instigation  of  the  Jesuits,  the 
Polish  nobility  revolted  against 
Austria,  the  Masures  (Polish  pea- 
sants) immediately  took  up  arms 
against  their  seigneurs,  and  killed 
between  1,600  and  1,700  of  them, 
while  the  Ruthenians  in  East  Ga- 
licia could  only  be  restrained  by  the 
untiring  exertions  of  the  Austrian 
officials  from  exterminating  all  the 
nobles.  In  every  Polish  and  Ru- 
thenian village  of  Galicia  and  the 
Bukowina  there  is  a large  black 
cross  erected  in  remembrance  of 
the  emancipation  of  the  serfs,  which 
took  place  there  sooner  than  in  other 
parts  of  the  empire,  mainly  through 
the  efforts  of  Count  Stadion,  a states- 
man of  the  first  order,  whose  brain 
— unfortunately  for  Austria — gave 
way  under  the  pressure  of  work. 
In  1848  the  Ruthenians  chose  only 
peasants  for  their  deputies ; and  in 
their  national  costume  of  linen  trou- 
sers and  a sheepskin  summer  and 
winter  they  appeared  in  Vienna, 
and  made  choice  of  the  most  ex- 


traordinary hotel,  for  they  slept 
every  night  under  the  Ferdinand 
bridge,  which  leads  over  an  arm  of 
the  Danube.  Count  Stadion  fetched 
them  from  there  every  morning, 
and  took  them  to  the  Reichsrath, 
where,  of  course,  they  voted  just  as 
their  Stadtholder  desired. 

The  Huzules  living  in  the  Car- 
pathians are  always  reckoned  among 
the  Ruthenians,  as  they  have  one 
language  in  common ; but  I do  not 
accept  this  view.  Language  is  the 
least  reliable  of  all  indications  by 
which  to  determine  the  origin  of 
any  race,  and  even  the  common 
practices  of  a people  are  soon 
adopted  by  the  conquered  from  their 
conquerors.  But  the  secrets  veiled 
by  the  curtain  of  the  torus  remain 
unalterable.  The  surest  charac- 
teristic of  the  Sclavic  races  is  the 
domination  of  the  woman;  the  pre- 
dominating feminine  traits,  especi- 
ally receptivity,  which  they  exhibit. 
Even  the  Pansclavic  fanatic  Katkow 
was  obliged  to  confess  that  among 
the  S claves  the  woman  was  de- 
cidedly superior  to  the  man,  and 
this  superiority  is  nowhere  so  pal- 
pable as  among  the  Huzules.  These 
blond,  powerful  women,  almost  al- 
ways astride  a horse,  are  with  few 
exceptions  thorough  Messalinas, 
and  every  village  is  the  scene  of 
tragedies  more  frightful  than  are 
ever  dreamt  of  by  sensation  novel- 
ists. Are  the  Huzules  genuine 
Sclaves  without  a drop  of  foreign 
blood,  is  the  question?  Some  few 
historical  dates  would  lead  one  to 
imagine  that  they  may  be  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Turkish  Uses. 

I have  already  made  allusion  ta 
the  numerous  roads  by  which  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Bukowina  strive 
to  reach  heaven : a short  summary 
of  the  different  religions  will,  there- 
fore, be  sufficient.  There  are  Ro- 
man Catholics,  United  Greek  Ca- 
tholics, ISTon-United  Greek  Catho- 
lics, Armenian  Roman  Catholics, 
Armenian  Greek  Catholics, Popowei, 
Bespopowei,  Lutherans,  Zwinglers, 
Calvinists,  Unitarians  (among  the 
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Szeklers),  Reformed  Jews,  Ortho- 
dox Jews,  Chassidim,  Karaites,  Ma- 
homedans,  and  among  the  gypsies 
in  the  south  a great  number  of 
heathen. 

Just  in  the  same  way  that  the 
mixture  of  nationalities  is  kept  at 
peace  by  the  dominating  influence 
of  the  educated  Germans,  the  mul- 
titude of  religions  among  half  a 
million  of  men  does  not  lead  to 
fanatical  disputes,  because  the  Ger- 
mans, who  give  the  tone  to  all 
society,  profess,  for  the  most  part, 
religious  indifferentism.  It  is,  there- 
fore, a matter  of  course  that  the  new 
university  in  Czernowitz  must  be 
German  if  it  is  to  be  the  centre  of 
the  intellectual  life  of  so  many  na- 
tionalities, and  at  the  same  time 
the  germ  of  a political  crystallisa- 
tion. Perhaps  the  plan  of  its 
foundation  was  not  dictated  by 
political  considerations  ; but  at  any 
rate  there  lies  in  it  a grand  idea, 
worthy  of  a great  statesman.  Each 
of  the  nationalities  living  in  Austria, 
excepting  the  Magyars  who  are 
related  to  the  Turks  and  Einns,  is  a 
minority  of  its  race,  the  chief  num- 
bers of  which  are  living  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  empire,  and  exercising 
a strong  power  of  attraction  on 
those  related  to  it  in  Austria.  Ber- 
lin, Rome — the  Vatican  as  well  as 
the  Quirinal — Belgrade,  Bucharest, 
Moscow,  and  Warsaw  are  all  foci 
in  the  ellipsis  in  which  the  national 
life  of  the  Austrian  races  moves. 
Neither  Vienna  nor  Pesth,  neither 
Prague  nor  Agram,  are  national 
centres.  Austria  is  forced  to  use 
all  her  strength  only  to  save  her 
existence. 

The  founding  of  the  university  in 
Czernowitz  is  one  of  those  measures 
destined  to  convert  the  law  of  gravi- 
tation by  which  the  fall  of  Austria 
is  furthered  into  a means  for  her 
aggrandisement,  for  in  the  minorities 
within  her  borders  a power  of  at- 
traction will  be  developed  through 


a superior  education  which  will  act 
powerfully  on  the  majorities  without. 
Czernowitz  will  be  the  beacon  from 
which  light  will  be  shed  on  the 
Roumanians  and  Ruthenians  in  the 
Danubian  Principalities,  Bessarabia, 
Podolia,  Volhynia,  the  Ukraine,  and 
East  Poland.  The  present  purely 
literary  distinction  between  Great 
and  Little  Russians  will  probably 
widen  into  a political  one  ; added 
to  which  is  the  fact  that  the  United 
Greek  Catholic  Ruthenians  in 
Austria  are  striving  to  be  separated 
from  Rome.  The  lower  clergy  have- 
locg  been  ready  to  take  this  step, 
being  only  kept  in  the  Union  by  the 
exertions  of  the  United  Greek  Arch- 
bishop in  Lemberg,  a mere  tool  in 
the  hands  of  the  Poles.  Hitherto 
the  danger  existed  that  the  separa- 
tion from  the  Pope  would  be  fol- 
lowed by  subjection  to  the  Emperor 
of  Russia ; but  now  the  new  univer- 
sity, by  its  Greek  Catholic  theolo- 
gical faculty,  will  bring  a number 
of  Greek  Catholics  from  Russia 
under  the  influence  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Czernowitz,  the  Metro- 
politan of  the  Oriental  Church  in 
Austro-Hungary. 

It  is,  therefore,  a grand  political, 
perspective  which  was  opened  in  the 
Bukowina  on  October  4.  The  little- 
province  is  called  upon  to  give  a stra- 
tegic basis  for  intellectual  conquests 
in  the  south-east  of  this  quarter  of 
the  globe,  and  on  the  skill  of  the- 
future  rulers  of  Austria  will  depend 
whether  this  intellectual  victory  will 
be  turned  later  into  a political  one — 
whether  the  frontier  of  Austria  will 
be  extended  to  the  mouth  of  the- 
Danube  and  the  Dnieper.  The  idea 
is  great ; time  will  show  if  the  men 
are  great  who  have  undertaken  to 
carry  it  out;  if  the  reapers  equal 
that  sower  who  scattered  the  seed 
and  gained  the  Bukowina  for- 
Austria — the  Emperor  Joseph  II. 

Vienna  : October  1875. 
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Br  a Lady. 


VIII.— MEN. 

HEN  a man,  as  will  now  and 
again  happen,  has  the  mis- 
fortune to  write  and  publish  a 
more  than  usually  feeble  story,  the 
critics,  by  a simple  yet  ingenious 
method,  gently  convey  to  him  that 
he  has  mistaken  his  vocation  in 
life.  ‘Miss  So-and-So,’  they  say, 

‘ will  probably  be  surprised  to 
hear  that  all  her  men  are  monsters  ; 
that  the  arch-angelic  do  not  as  yet 
walk  amongst  us  clothed  in  tweed 
and  broadcloth ; nor  do  Oxford 
shoes  disguise  the  cloven  foot  of 
our  acquaintance,’  and  so  on, 
through  paragraphs  of  [infinitely 
cruel  jocosity,  admirably  calculated 
not  only  to  extinguish  the  well- 
meaning  young  man,  but  also  'pour 
decourager  les  autres ; ‘ les  autres  ’ 
being  the  enterprising  ladies  from 
out  of  whose  midst  his  critics  are 
supposed  to  have  singled  him. 

These  papers  being  avowedly 
written  by  a woman,  she  perhaps 
ought  to  leave  all  opinion  or  com- 
ment on  ‘ the  head  and  crown 
of  things’  to  the  more  com- 
petent virile  pen.  She  would  only 
venture,  by  way  of  apology  and 
justification,  to  say  thus  much : 
that,  if  ‘some  power’  have  given 
‘the  gif  tie’  to  men  to  see  them- 
selves and  each  other  all  round  as 
other  (men)  see  them,  women  are 
not  altogether  out  in  the  dark ; 
they  see  men  from  their  own  (i.e. 
the  feminine)  standpoint , and  this 
coign  of  vantage  is  not  an  alto- 
gether unimportant  one.  A man 
in  his  dressing-gown  and  slippers 
may  show  more  of  the  real  man 
that  is  in  him  to  his  wife  than  is 
ever  likely  to  be  known  to  his 


fellow- swaggerers  at  the  Club,  or 
the  Major  Pendennises  of  life  with 
whom  he  lounges  along  the  Row 
in  the  morning,  or  sneers  languidly 
through  a summer’s  afternoon. 

To  say  of  men,  generally,  that 
they  are  of  the  ‘ superior  ’ sex,  is 
to  say  very  little  when  applied  to 
German  men.  Unfortunately,  the 
genius  of  the  language  and  the 
scheme  of  creation  do  not  admit 
of  ‘ superiorest ; ’ so  we  must  go 
round  about  it,  and  say  that  in 
Germany  the  relative  position  of 
the  sexes  is  what  one  imagines  to 
be  conveyed  in  the  sentence  ‘ and 
the  sons  of  God  took  unto  them- 
selves daughters  of  men.’  It  is 
not,  however,  my  purpose  here  to 
speak  specifically  of  the  German 
‘ husband,’  because  that,  though 
an  essentially  feminine  view  of  the 
subject,  would  be  to  limit  it  to 
an  inconveniently  narrow  sphere; 
and  a man,  whether  bond  or  free,  ' 1 
whether  bachelor  or  Benedick — ‘a 
man’s  a man  for  a’  that.’ 

And,  to  begin  with  the  phy- 
sical aspects  of  the  matter,  we 
may  venture  to  affirm,  without 
fear  of  contradiction,  that  from 
earliest  childhood  the  German  man 
has  privileges  above  the  German 
woman,  and  these  privileges  grow 
always  and  increase.  We  know 
what  their  respective  physical  edu- 
cation is  : the  boy  belongs  to  his  ■ 
Turn-  Verein ; he  mixes  with  his  I 
inferiors,  superiors,  and  equals ; 
he  profits  by  his  holidays  to  take 
long  walking  tours ; he  lives  entirely 
during  these  summer  excursions  j 
in  the  rough,  carrying  his  modest 
wardrobe  in  a knapsack,  eating 
how,  when,  where  he  can;  falling 
in  with  parties  of  other  youthful 


1 It  has  been  found  impossible  to  finish  these  papers  within  the  limits  of  our  present 
number.  An  article  on  ‘ Marriage  ’ will  conclude  the  series. 
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students  like  himself,  fraternising  on 
the  road,  hob-a-nohbing  in  the  inns, 
singing  with  his  full  young  voice 
the  Volkslieder , the  Studentenlieder , 
the  Soldatenlieder  of  his  Father- 
land.  He  comes  across  ruined 
castles,  ancient  fortresses,  Druid 
circles,  quaint  old  hunting  Schlosser, 
convents,  churches.  Straightway 
he  learns  all  about  what  he  sees ; 
if  he  be  not  himself  a student  or 
an  antiquarian,  one  or  other  of  the 
party  is ; his  young  chest  is  bared 
to  the  breeze;  his  strong  young 
limbs  climb  the  mountain ; his 
eye  roves  keenly  and  restlessly 
to  right  and  left ; what  there 
is  to  be  seen  he  will  see ; what 
there  is  to  learn  he  will  learn ; 
what  may  be  known  he  will  know. 
The  scents  of  the  thyme  and  the 
pine  linger  in  his  tawny  young 
mane  ; he  takes  a draught  of  milk, 
a draught  of  water,  with  the  simple 
food  his  wallet  affords ; he  lies 
down,  with  his  plaid  under  his 
head,  in  the  shadow  of  the  rock,  or 
beneath  the  murmuring  pines  and 
the  hemlocks,  and  enjoys  his 
noonday  nap.  He  saw  the  sun  rise 
this  morning,  and  has  walked  many 
an  upward  mile  since  daybreak. 
Seeing  him  lying  there,  you  may, 
perhaps,  take  him  for  a young 
artisan  ( auf  der  Wanderschaft) , as 
perhaps  he  is  (for  boys  of  all  ranks 
will  go  out  to  spend  their  holidays 
in  the  summer  woods),  or  perhaps 
you  discern,  despite  his  rough 
clothes  and  his  modest  equipment, 
signs  of  that  good  blood  in  him 
which,  as  the  proverb  says,  ne  pent 
mentir.  In  any  case,  though  he 
may  not  look  what  you  would  call  a 
4 gentleman,’  he  looks  a man  ; with 
manly  purpose  and  intention  even 
in  his  sleeping  eyelids  and  smiling 
mouth.  He  will  get  up  presently, 
and  go  singing  through  the  sunlit 
woods,  a gay,  a cheery,  enviable 
young  athlete.  So,  with  a certain 
rough  freedom,  breathing  nature, 
full  of  quaint  simple  prose  and 
poetry,  with  infinite  capabilities  of 


enthusiasm,  with  dim  aspirations 
and  vague  yearnings  after  possible 
impossibilities,  the  German  youth 
goes  his  way,  through  ideal  paths 
into  the  great  reality  of  the  future. 

Speak  of  the  German,  and  you 
see  the  soldier.  It  is  not  only  that 
the  warlike  element  is  the  pre- 
dominating one,  it  is  that  obe- 
dience, punctuality,  endurance, 
high  courage,  silent  perseverance, 
mark  the  whole  manner  of  the 
man.  The  compulsory  military 
service,  so  much  bespoken,  be- 
written,  commended,  condemned, 
has  had  its  fine  moral  influence  on 
the  nation  at  large.  A man  has 
served  his  time  as  Freiwilliger ; and 
he  returns  to  his  groceries,  his  farm- 
eries, his  draperies.  He  has  learned 
exactitude,  punctuality,  obedience. 
Can  there  be  a finer  practical  educa- 
tion? He  has  learned  to  hear,  not 
to  speak,  and  to  obey.  In  turn, 
he  will  bring  such  habits  of  order 
and  thoroughness  into  civil  life 
with  him  as  shall  compel  prompt- 
ness and  obedience,  and  make  the 
refractory  look  and  the  insubor- 
dinate word  alike  impossible. 
Taken  from  the  receipt  of  custom, 
from  the  yard-wand  or  the  coffee- 
mill,  and  set  down  in  the  barrack- 
yard,  he  learns  new  things,  other 
things,  more  things,  than  if  he 
passed  his  life  behind  a ledger, 
measuring  ribbons,  or  weighing  out 
groceries.  His  officers  are  men  of 
noble  blood,  of  fine  type,  of  fair 
presence.  The  very  aspect  of  them 
is  an  education  for  him ; he  ad- 
mires, without  envying  them;  he 
acknowledges  their  superiority, 
and  does  not  hate  them  for  it. 
For,  to  the  honour  of  the  German 
nation  let  it  be  said,  that  even  the 
rankest  radical  spits  out  his  spite 
less  at  the  person  than  at  the 
thing  he  hates.  With  this  prompt- 
ness to  obey  the  word  of  command 
we  find  the  corresponding  roughness 
and  readiness  in  giving  it ; dismissed 
from  volunteer  duty,  he  is  apt  to 
carry  soldatesque  forms  into  private 
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life,  to  indulge  in  laconic  utter- 
ances, and  look  for  military  exacti- 
tude of  obedience.  So  much  for 
the  non-professional  soldier ; for 
the  man  who  may  yet  have  to  do 
real  hard  service  in  the  Landwehr , 
or  harder  yet  in  the  Landsturm, 
but  who,  for  the  time  being,  is 
released  from  his  military  duties, 
may  go  back  to  citizen  life  once 
more. 

Hitherto,  for  men  of  gentle  birth, 
the  army  has  been  the  only  pro- 
fession in  Germany.  Ho  man  who 
wrote  von  before  his  name  had  any 
other  career  open  to  him,  unless  it 
were  diplomacy ; but,  it  must  be 
remembered,  that  in  the  pre-im- 
perial days,  when  Prussia  was  a 
third-rate  power,  diplomacy  could 
offer  but  very  limited  prospects  in 
life  to  men  of  good  family  and 
small  means.  The  diplomatic  re- 
presentatives of  the  smaller  States 
not  unfrequently  resolved  them- 
selves into  modest  consuls,  who, 
though  perhaps  not  quite  so  orna- 
mental as  an  ambassador,  envoy, 
or  minister,  were  at  least  equally 
useful,  with  the  further  advantage 
of  being  infinitely  less  expensive. 
Then  there  was  the  higher  civil 
service  (holier e - Beamten  - Stand ) . 
But  even  the  highest  of  such  posts 
represented  but  a dwarfed  ambition ; 
and  again,  the  posts  were  not  many, 
and  the  ladder  to  be  climbed,  rung 
by  rung,  painfully  long  ; so  that  by 
the  time  a man  had  attained  to  the 
dignity  of  Finanz-Minister , or  Wirlc- 
liclier  Geheimer-Bath , wintry  snow 
would  already  be  lying  on  his 
‘ frosty  pow.’ 

Attorneys — a clamorous,  noisy, 
cackling  crew — have  ever  been  in- 
odorous in  the  nostrils  of  the  refined, 
and  in  Germany  you  would  search 
in  vain  for  scions  of  noble  blood 
amongst  their  turbulent  ranks.  ‘ I 
do  not  like,’  said  Dr.  Johnson,  re- 
ferring to  a person  who  had  just 
left  the  room,  ‘ to  speak  ill  of  any- 
one behind  his  back,  but  I believe 
the  gentleman  is  an  attorney  ! ’ 


The  Church  (in  Protestant  Ger- 
many), in  spite  of  the  late  King  of 
Prussia’s  attempted  episcopacies 
and  Anglicanism,  remains  utterly 
unattractive  in  aristocratic  eyes. 
They  were  literary  ‘episcopacies.’ 
The  King  who  invented  the  Bishop 
could  not  create  the  See.  Bankers 
are  almost  exclusively  children 
of  Israel  (occasionally  ennobled ; 
Baronisirt,  if  they  had  been  ac- 
commodating in  the  matter  of 
timely  loans),  and  whilst  com- 
merce seemed  to  be  the  prerogative 
of  the  plebeian,  the  army  remained 
a patrician  monopoly.  But  already, 
if  they  have  not  changed,  circum- 
stances are  changing  all  that. 

However  great  Germany  may  be 
as  a military  nation,  bristling  all 
over  with  helmet- spikes  and  for- 
tresses, she  can  only  become  really 
and  abidingly  great  when  years  of 
peace  shall  have  consolidated  her 
position.  Commerce,  the  child  of 
peace  and  the  mother  of  plenty,  is 
after  all  the  furnisher  of  the  thews 
and  sinews  of  war.  The  country 
of  the  milliards  knows,  as  well  as 
any  other  country — nay,  better,  if 
the  history  of  her  past  finance  be 
worth  anything — the  value  of  full 
coffers  and  the  dignity  of  no  national 
debt.  That  she  cannot  remain 
politically  great  unless  she  become 
commercially  great ; that  the  fruit- 
ful rivalries  of  peace  are  the  balm 
and  oil  her  bleeding  wounds  re- 
quire—there  are  abundant  evidences 
to  show.  In  her  desire  for  a wider 
field  and  ampler  opportunities,  she 
has  stretched  out  tentative  fingers 
across  ticklish  frontiers,  warily 
touching  this  or  that  border-town, 
casting  covetous  eyes  towards  this 
or  that  convenient  port,  sending 
out  consuls  to  the  east  and  to  the 
west,  and  establishing  relations  to 
the  north  and  to  the  south.  And 
these  very  facts,  this  very  attitude, 
open  up  vast  future  prospects  to 
the  young  manhood  of  Germany. 
As  a great  power,  Prussia  (and  her 
dependencies)  will  be  able  to  dis- 
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pense  with  petty  pride;  noble  the  so-called  ‘ lower  orders  is  re- 
fathers will  see  no  dishonour  in  sentment  ever  likely  to  become 
having  rich  sons ; bankers  and  dangerous,  but  from  the  well-edu- 
merchants  will  be  admitted  into  cated,  underbred  middle-class ; the 
4 society,’  and  honest  independence  very  middling — if  refinement  of 
will  know  how  to  exact  respect  speech,  suavity  of  manner,  and 
and  hold  its  own  against  expiring  gentleness  of  utterance  count  for 
prejudice.  Marriages  with  the  anything.  The  middle-class  as  we 
daughters  of  rich  speculators  and  understand  it — one  brother  a mer- 
contractors  are  already  quite  the  chant,  another  in  the  Guards,  the 
order  of  the  day ; and  though  one  eldest  son  of  the  house  heir  to  a 
would  prefer  a more  independent  baronetcy,  the  youngest  walking 
standpoint,  and  would  rather  a man  the  earth  in  an  M.B.  waistcoat, 
should  make  money  for  himself  and  waiting  for  the  family  living 
than  take  it  from  another,  yet  we  is  almost  incomprehensible  to  the 
must  not  be  impatient.  Patrician  ordinary  German  mind  ; hut  let  us 
blood  is  found  to  mix  very  kindly  hope  that  the  day  may  not  he  far 
with  plebeian  money ; the  young  distant  when  the  arrogance  of  the 
lady  is  charmed  to  write  the  magic  aristocrat  may  be  tempered  and  the 
prefix  before  her  name,  and  to  find  tone  of  the  citizen  refined.  So  long 
herself  launched  into  higher  circles  ; as  commerce  means  mere  shop- 
the  young  gentleman  discovers  keeping,  every  petty  grocer  writes 
that  an  opulent  father-in-law  is  Kaufmann  (merchant)  over  his 
extremely  convenient  on  occasion,  shopdoor,  and  every  Jew  usurer 
and  forgives  the  want  of  a pedigree  signs  himself  JBanguier , it  is  to  be 
in  consideration  of  the  plethora  of  feared  that  a commercial  career 
pelf.  One  or  other  of  the  offspring  of  will  not  prove  very  attractive  in 
such  a marriage  may  come  into  the  the  eyes  of,  or  draw  many  recruits 
world  with  commercial  instincts  from,  the  upper  ranks  of  society, 
(as  some  babes  are  said  to  come  It  is  not  given  to  every  man  to  be 
mouthing  silver  spoons),  and  a what  in  common  parlance  is  called 
purely  ornamental  young  gentle-  ‘ born  a gentleman  ; ’ but  if  his  birth 
man  and  lady  thus  become  the  be  not  gentle,  his  manners  may 
unconscious  founders  of  a race  of  make  him  so ; and  we  all  know 
merchant  princes.  that  a 1 cotton  lord  may  be  a truer 

It  has  been  said  that  the  well-  gentleman  than  the  descendant  of 
born  German  is  distinguished  for  a ‘ hundred  earls.’  The  modest  in- 
his  morgue  and  disregard  of  those  dependence  and  self-reliance  which 
in  a lower  station  than  himself,  bring  about  suavity  of  manners  and 
This  was,  and  is,  his  chief  reproach  an  absence  at  once  of  the  servile  or 
in  the  eyes  of  his  middle-class  the  arrogant  in  a man  s intercourse 
fellow-countrymen.  He  does  not  with  those  of  another  rank  is  not 
conceal  that  he  despises  their  want  at  a premium  in  Germany,  where 
of  manner,  their  glaring  solecisms,  either  self-assertion  or  obsequious- 
their  extraordinary  coarseness  of  ness  strikes  the  outsider  with  a 
behaviour  and  absence  of  tact,  sense  of  pained  surprise. 

They,  who  perhaps  know  as  much  The  German  gentleman,  the  man 
as  he  does,  are  richer  than  he  is,  of  noble  birth,  of  splendid  presence, 
are  unconscious  of  all  that  jars  and  of  polished  if  of  cold  and  arrogant 
grates  upon  one  of  a finer  fibre  manners,  fails  where  we  might  ex- 
than  themselves,  and  are  apt  to  pect  him  to  fail.  £ Without  love,’ 
declare  that  he  trades  on  his  no-  says  our  great  humourist,  ‘ I can 
bility,  and  assumes  a merit  that  he  fancy  no  true  gentleman  ’ — love  that 
is  far  from  possessing.  Not  from  is,  not  of  the  individual,  which  may 
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be  but  mere  sublimated  selfishness, 
but  that  chivalrous  devotion  which 
high-minded  manhood  ever  bears 
to  gentle  womanhood.  The  German 
gentleman  may  be  gallant,  he  may 
be  a man  of  pleasure,  a lady-killer, 
a grand  viveur ; as  a rule  he  is 
perfectly  ready  to  flirt  with  any 
pretty  woman,  to  make  daily  Fenster 
parades  before  her  windows,  to 
whisper  soft  sentimental  nothings 
to  her  during  the  course  of  the 
cotillon,  it  may  be  even  slightly  to 
‘ compromise  ’ her.  She  is,  of  course, 
a married  woman  (for  these  atten- 
tions would  mean  marriage  to  a 
girl),  so  she  knows,  and  ought  to 
know,  how  to  take  care  of  herself. 
He  will  go  away,  and  laugh  over 
his  little  social  successes,  when  his 
comrades  banter  him  on  his  bonnes 
fortunes  ; and  she  will  be  backbitten 
in  the  ‘ Kaffees,’  and  a tolerant 
society  will  view  the  matter  with 
indifference,  unless  indeed  it  comes 
to  such  a climax  as  makes  indiffer- 
ence no  longer  possible  ; and  even 
then,  an  easy-going  temper  disposes 
the  lookers-on  generally  to  be  to- 
lerably lenient.  Their  bark  is  much 
worse  than  their  bite  in  these  mat- 
ters, and,  after  all,  one  must  not 
draw  the  line  too  tight.  Marriage 
is  beset  with  a thousand  difficulties; 
life  is  more  amusing  behind  the 
scenes  of  a theatre  than  in  the 
dull  domestic  round.  One  likes  to 
have  one’s  moments  of  relaxation, 
and  eternal  parade,  civil  as  well  as 
military,  is  rather  a gilding  of  the 
lily.  Women  are  well  enough  to 
be  1 a moment’s  ornament,’  but  life 
is  easier  en  garcon.  One  has  a 
thousand  egoisms  and  ambitions  to 
occupy  oi?e’s  time  and  thoughts, 
and  a man  gallooned  all  over  with 
gold,  and  staggering  under  orders, 
cannot  be  expected  to  sit  like  Her- 
cules at  Omphale’s  feet.  German 
ladies  are  not  accustomed  to  the 
entire  and  untiring  devotion  which 
Englishwomen  accept  with  all  the 
calm  unconsciousness  of  a right. 
Ho  man  rises  to  open  the  door  for 


you  when  you  leave  the  room ; if 
cups  of  tea  or  coffee  have  to  be 
handed  about,  it  is  the  lady  of  the 
house  that  will  carry  them  round ; 
she  will  be  rewarded  with  a ‘ Tau- 
send  Danlc , meine  GnadigsteJ  but 
the  ‘ most  gracious  ’ will  be  allowed 
to  trot  about  all  the  same.  A man 
need  not  wait  (in  that  happy  land) 
for  ‘ pain  and  anguish  ’ to  ‘ rack  the 
brow’  before  the  ministering  angels 
appear  upon  the  scene.  You  (one 
of  the  angels)  may  search  an  hour 
for  your  sortie  de  bal  in  a cloak- 
room, before  one  out  of  that  group 
of  glittering  beings  assembled  round 
the  door  will  put  out  a helping 
hand.  When  at  last  you  emerge  from 
your  difficulties,  and  pass  down  the 
stairs,  they  will  draw  themselves 
up,  in  stramme  militdrische  Hal- 
tung , click  their  heels  together,  and 
bring  their  heads  to  the  level  of 
their  sword-belts  ; and  if  that  is  not 
devotion,  chivalric  behaviour,  and 
splendid  respect,  the  world  has 
none  to  show,  and  you  are  an  ex- 
acting and  irrational  malcontent. 

In  everything  the  German  is 
controlled.  He  is  controlled  in  his  ’ 
love-makings  and  marry ings  ; he  is 
controlled  in  the  utterance  of  his 
opinion ; he  is  controlled  in  his 
goings  out  and  his  comings  in.  The 
journalist  is  liable  at  any  moment 
to  fine  and  imprisonment;  the 
caricaturist  to  arrest;  of  liberty 
of  the  press  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion ; of  the  licence  of  the  law  no 
doubt.  In  the  old  gambling  days 
of  Baden  and  Hombourg,  no  native 
officer  was  permitted  to  play  at  the 
tables  ; the  money  of  the  State  must 
remain  absolutely  in  the  State 
pocket ; but  this  fatherly  solicitude 
for  the  coin  of  the  country  did  not 
extend  itself  to  the  pocket  of  the 
peasant,  who  would  stand  gloating 
through  long  Sunday  afternoons  at 
the  heaps  of  gold,  venture  at  last  his 
florin  or  his  thaler,  and  retire  into 
his  work-a-day  world  on  Monday 
a disillusioned  chawbacon.  Control 
touches  even  the  follies  and  fiirta- 
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tions  of  the  young.  Lately,  in  a 
northern  capital,  garrisoned  by 
Prussian  troops,  an  ardent  young 
lieutenant  and  a coy  and  bashful 
maiden  found  themselves  for  a mo- 
ment, by  some  rare  chance,  in  a 
deserted  tea-room  alone.  The  ena- 
moured youth  had  just  caught  his 
fair  one  by  the  hand,  when  her  most 
intimate  of  intimate  bosom  friends 
entered.  The  poor  girl  started  up 
in  terror,  and,  forgetful  alike  of  her 
love  and  her  lover,  broke  out,  ‘ Pray, 
pray,  best  Evelina,  do  not  say  what 
you  have  seen.’  Evelina  promised, 
and  the  imprudent  maiden  returned 
at  once  to  the  ball-room.  But 
lo!  next  day  the  story,  with  va- 
rious embroideries,  was  circulating 
through  all  the  ‘ Kaffees,’  and  be- 
hold ! the  day  after,  the  ardent 
lieutenant  summoned  to  an  irate 
general’s  presence.  ‘ Young  man,’ 
said  his  stern  Vorgesetzter , glooming 
down  upon  him  in  grim  regulation 
wrath,  ‘ you  are  transferred  to  depot 
duty  on  the  frontier ; there  you  will 
have  ample  time  to  reflect  on  your 
indiscretion.’  (‘Es  ist  Ilmen  nicht 
erlaubt  jungen  Damen  aus  den 
hoheren  Standen  zu  compromit- 
tiren!’)  And  forth,  like  ball  from 
the  cannon’s  mouth,  behold  our  gay 
young  militaire  shot  over  the  fron- 
tier ! Hear  this,  gallant  young 
English  gentlemen,  horse,  foot,  and 
dragoons  ; hear  it,  too,  young  Eng- 
lish maidens  inclining  tender  ears 
to  manly  pleadings,  and  be  thank- 
ful that  your  bosom  friends  are  not 
spies,  nor,  as  a rule,  the  colonels  of 
our  regiments  martinets  in  matters 
of  the  affections.  Resistance  in 
any  shape  is  hopeless  ; it  will  be  put 
down,  in  whatever  form  or  in  what- 
ever rank  it  makes  its  sporadic  ap- 
pearance, with  an  iron  hand.  Be- 
neath the  drapery  of  that  flowing 
white  mantle,  that  reminds  you  of 
the  crusaders  of  old,  you  may  plainly 
perceive  the  steel  gauntlet  of  armed 
despotism.  ‘ Whilst  all  the  others 
were  boasting,’  says  Heine,  ‘ of  how 
proudly  the  Prussian  eagle  soared 


towards  the  sun,  I prudently  kept 
my  eyes  fixed  upon  his  claws.’ 

The  Herman  makes  a good  colo- 
nist because  he  is  frugal,  patient, 
and  hardy ; but  he  seems  to  need  a 
transplantation  to  another  soil  to 
shine  forth  in  all  the  excellence 
that  not  unfrequently  becomes  his. 
The  Herman  workman  at  home  is 
dilatory,  unpunctual,  slow,  and 
often  extremely  ‘ bungling  ’ in  his 
work.  There  is  not  the  same  com- 
petition as  with  us ; if  he  do  not 
choose  to  hurry  himself,  you  must 
abide  his  pleasure  ; he  is  the  obliger, 
you'the  obliged.  You  give  him  a 
model,  and  he  executes  his  copy  not 
amiss  ; it  only  falls  short  of  supreme 
excellence  ; a little  more  finish,  and 
it  would  have  been  absolutely  well 
done.  The  Herman  labourer  is  a 
marvel  of  heavy  artfulness : he 
seems  always  to  have  something  to 
do  that  interferes  with  continuous 
work;  either  he  has  to  spit  upon 
his  hands,  or  to  adjust  his  raiment, 
or  to  take  a dram,  or  have  a ‘ crack’ 
with  a comrade,  or  pick  a quarrel 
with  an  enemy ; in  short,  he  is  in- 
ventive in  this  respect  to  a degree 
that  his  general  stolidity  would 
never  lead  you  to  suspect.  The 
writer  remembers  watching  t hr ough  - 
out  a period  of  some  months  an 
English  4 navvy  ’ who  had  command 
of  a gang  of  Hermans  engaged 
upon  some  waterworks.  Abuse 
flowed  freely  from  the  lips  of  the 
stalwart  Briton,  and  though  he 
spoke  an  unknown  tongue,  the  de- 
sired effect  was  produced  ; the  in- 
stant, however,  his  attention  was 
withdrawn,  or  his  amenities  ceased, 
the  stolid  crew  abandoned  all  active 
labour,  and  became  passive  specta- 
tors of  the  general  scene.  ‘I’d 
liever  have  one  o’  ourn  nor  five 
on  ’em,’  said  that  British  ‘ navvy,’  in 
a tone  of  rueful  indignation,  one  day 
to  a sympathetic  auditor  who  was 
watching  the  slow  progress ; even 
the  stalwart  frame,  the  loud  voice 
of  the  man,  and  thei  free  use  of  his 
choice  vernacular  had  ceased  to  have 
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its  effect,  and  the  gloom  of  despair 
bung  heavy  on  his  brow.  Yet  we 
know  that  two-thirds  of  the  sugar- 
bakers,  bakers,  and  tailors  in  Lon- 
don are  German,  and  that  Ame- 
rica speaks  largely  the  language  of 
Hans  Breitmann.  It  seems  that 
the  sight  of  incessant  activity  and 
untiring  energy  universally  pre- 
vailing around  is  necessary  to 
arouse  the  German,  and  make  him 
shake  off  the  lethargy  that  other- 
wise possesses  him.  Crimes  of 
violence  are  of  very  rare  occurrence 
in  Germany ; the  German  is  not 
cruel,  he  does  not  murder,  he  does 
not  assassinate,  he  does  not  beat 
his  wife,  or  kick  her  with  hobnailed 
shoes : he  does  not  love  blood. 
Bloodshed  is  distasteful  to  him, 
unless,  as  in  the  Franco-Prussian 
war,  it  be  his  duty  to  shed  blood  ; 
then  he  consents  to  butcher  and  be 
butchered  (as  during  the  awful  days 
of  Gravelotte  and  Mars-la-Tour) 
with  almost  automatic  endurance. 
But  whilst  we  allow  for  the  differ- 
ence of  temperament  that  distin- 
guishes the  Teuton  from  the  Celt, 
we  must  concede  that  education 
counts  for  something  in  this  matter. 
Educate  the  masses,  and  they  will 
not  love,  as  the  French  lower  orders 
do,  to  welter,  when  excited,  in  the 
blood  of  their  fellow-men,  to  lick 
their  lips  in  savage  lust  to  lap  it 
again.  The  German  is  generally 
rough,  and  sometimes  brutal,  but 
humanity,  on  the  whole,  prevails, 
and  the  brute  in  him  is  less  than  the 
man.  Indeed,  that  sort  of  ‘ senti- 
ment,’ which  is  so  marked  a charac- 
teristic of  the  modern  Teuton,  is  to 
be  found  even  in  the  dramatis  per- 
sonae of  the  police  reports. 

‘ It  is  characteristic,’  says  a mo- 
dern writer,  speaking  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen,  ‘ that  our  German 
rascals  have  always  a certain  senti- 
mentality sticking  to  them.  They 
are  no  cold-blooded  knaves  of  cal- 
culation, but  are  blackguards  of 
sentiment.  They  have  Gemut\ 
and  take  the  warmest  interest  in 


the  fates  of  those  they  have  robbed, 
so  that  one  cannot  be  quit  of  them. 
Even  our  distinguished  chevaliers 
d'industrie  are  not  mere  egoists  who 
steal  for  themselves,  but  court  coy 
Mammon  to  do  good  with  their  ill- 
gotten  gains.’ 

In  the  old  historic  days  of  the 
small  Residenz  towns,  the  unwary 
stranger  who  found  himself  at 
Court  was,  if  of  unsophisticated 
mind,  literally  blinded  and  bewil- 
dered by  the  blaze  of  stars  and  de- 
corations that  glittered  in  the  fir- 
mament. Awe-struck  by  the  cloud 
of  heroes  and  veterans,  he  prepared, 
as  though  wandering  through  the 
Walhalla  of  the  universe,  to  put  off 
his  mental  shoes  from  off  his  feet, 
in  acknowledgment  that  he  was 
standing  on  the  holy  ground  of 
heroism.  But  when,  upon  enquiring, 
he  ascertained  the  truth  of  the 
matter,  and  learned  that  every  se- 
renity, transparency,  or  impalpa- 
bility passing  by  that  way,  and 
dining  at  the  Grand  Ducal  board, 
would  have  to  send,  as  a matter  of 
mere  routine,  the  ‘order  ’ of  his 
State  to  the  Court  officials,  first, 
second,  or  third  class,  each  accord- 
ing to  his  kind ; when  he  learned 
that  this  blazing  star  had  been 
conferred  on  the  occasion  of  the 
grandes  chasses ; that  that  noble 
order  was  bestowed  on  the  Duke’s 
representative  at  the  baptism  of  an 
archduchess,  and  the  other  resplen- 
dent decoration  but  the  evidence 
of  an  Imperial  dinner-party,  he 
would  not  unfrequently  go  his  sar- 
donic way,  sneering  the  sneer  of 
the  cynic  at  the  tinsel  and  frippery 
of  such  supreme  sham.  The  writer 
of  these  lines  remembers  a most 
worthy,  inoffensive  man  upon  whom 
fate  had  most  inappropriately  con- 
ferred the  combined  offices  of  Grand 
Ghambellan  de  la  Gour  and  Theater 
Intendant.  He  had  accompanied 
his  royal  master  to  every  Court  in 
Europe,  and  his  sovereign  being  of 
convivial  turn  and  addicted  to 
‘ dining  ’ the  princes  who  passed  by 
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his  way,  stars  and  garters  conti- 
nued to  flow  in  upon  the  first  official 
of  the  Court  , The  wags  were  pleased 
to  suggest  all  sorts  of  incongruous 
and  incompatible  positions  for  the 
* thick- coming  ’ decorations,  and  it 
was  feared  that  he  would  at  last, 
however  unwillingly,  be  forced,  all 
the  rest  of  his  person  being  pre- 
occupied, to  sit  upon  the  orders  of 
the  future. 

Great  were  the  envy,  hatred,  and 
malice,  and  all  uncharitableness, 
that  fermented  in  female  breasts 
on  these  occasions.  The  adjutants’ 
wives  had  always  a grievance ; one 
would  complain  that  her  husband, 
holding  a double  office  about  the 
Court,  should  not  have  had  a first- 
class  decoration;  another  would 
weep  that  she  whose  family  was 
of  the  ancient  of  the  earth  must  en- 
dure the  slight  of  seeing  her  spouse 
receive  an  order  of  the  third  class, 
while  the  little  pert  upstart  who 
had  married  the  Oberstall-Meister 
pranced  past  her  with  an  ornament 
made  of  the  diamonds  picked  out  of 
the  Grand  Cross,  that  he,  the  Master 
of  the  Horse,  ought  never  to  have 
had  ! The  infinite  littleness  of  such 
a life  was  the  fair  butt  of  fermenting 
‘ patriots  ’ ; no  wonder  that  radical 
writers  brought  what  wit  they  could 
to  bear  on  the  subject,  or  that  the 
reformers  were  great  on  >fossil  feu- 
dalism. For  a people  that  had 
discovered  gunpowder,  printing, 
and  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason, 
such  a spectacle  included  almost 
every  humiliation,  and  the  wonder 
to  all  lookers-on  is  not  so  much 
how,  as  by  whom,  that  vast  revolu- 
tion which  is  called  Imperialism 
has  been  brought  about.  The  united 
Fatherland,  the  old  dream  of  na- 
tional unity,  is  realised,  but  the 
very  dreamers  themselves  must,  one 
would  think,  be  still  rubbing  incre- 
dulous eyes,  seeing  after  what 
an  unforeseen  fashion  they  have 
awakened. 

Yet  Prussia  has  indisputably  this 
one  glory  above  all  the  other  coun- 
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tries  of  Teutonia  ; that,  whilst  they 
have  had  gossipries,  scandals,  intri- 
gues, nests  of  squabbles,  and  parish 
politics,  she  has  a history.  Her 
Electors  have  been  the  elect,  her 
kings  have  been  the  ken-ning  men ; 
they  have  known  and  they  have 
done ; abstract  knowing  could  not 
help  them,  only  concrete  doing. 
Alert,  restless,  thorough  ; looking 
into  everything,  examining,  prov- 
ing ; scant  mercy,  short  justice ; 
frugal,  thrifty,  hardy,  sharing  com- 
mon perils  with  the  common  soldier, 
keeping  kingly  state  when  kingly 
state  was  demanded;  rewarding, 
punishing,  reprimanding,  with  here 
a genial  act,  and  there  a jovial  word, 
the  Landesvater,  not  the  king  alone, 
but  the  father  of  his  people.  Other 
knowers  and  doers  looking  upwards, 
not  because  of  the  mere  kingship  of 
their  chief,  but  with  fullest  con- 
fidence in  his  power  and  will,  both 
to  know  and  to  do,  arose  in  their 
places,  each  in  his  Fach  ; the  thing 
done  varying  according  to  time  and 
circumstance,  according  to  person 
and  place  ; valuable  chiefly,  not  for 
the  magnitude  of  it,  but  for  the 
reality  of  it. 

The  history  of  the  house  of 
Hohenzollern  is  the  history  of 
Prussia;  nay,  ‘if  aught  of  pro- 
phecy ’ be  ours,  bids  fair  to  prove 
the  history  of  Germany.  We  have 
seen  a gallant  old  King  at  the  head 
of  a sorely  tried  army,  enduring 
hardships  with  the  courage  of  an 
adolescent ; we  have  seen  the 
Crown  Prince  sharing  common 
perils  with  the  common  soldier  ; we 
have  seen  all  the  available  princes 
of  the  blood  fighting,  marching, 
watching,  enduring, . conquering, 
and  dying  side  by  side  with  the 
peasant ; rained  upon,  snowed  upon, 
hailed  upon,  stormed  at  by  shot  and 
shell,  travel-stained,  blood-stained, 
mud-bespattered,  war-be-tattered, 
not  mere  ‘ men  with  muskets 1 
but  soldiers  to  the  backbone,  one 
and  all,  prince,  peer,  and  peasant, 
willing  to  die  for  the  Fatherland. 
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True  valour,  not  rash  daring, 
patient  endurance,  not  foolhardy 
escapades,  steadfastness  of  heart 
and  stability  of  mind,  inspired  these 
men  who  stood  up  to  fight  for  their 
belief,  to  die  for  what  they  thought 
the  justice  of  their  cause.  Not  the 
light  Greek  fire  of  inflammable  en- 
thusiasm, such  as  caught  the  boule- 
vards one  day  in  July,  and  set  all 
Paris,  like  straw  blazing  ; but  the 
deep  volcanic  fire  of  conviction, 
long  smouldering,  darkly  hidden, 
portentous,  unquenchable,  unless, 
indeed,  by  crimson  seas  yet  to  flow. 
It  is  supremely  characteristic  of  the 
genius  of  the  two  nations,  that 
whilst  the  French  were  hysterically 
shrieking  ‘ A Berlin  ! 1 falling  upon 
each  other’s  necks,  and  vowing  to 
celebrate  their  Emperor’s  birthday 
in  the  palaces  of  Prussia,  the  Ger- 
man polished  his  arms,  sang  his 
W atch  on  the  Rhine,  ’ said  no  word 
of  Paris,  and  before  many  months 
were  over  crowned  his  gallant  old 
King  emperor  in  the  Hall  of  Mirrors 
at  Y ersailles.  This  is  the  history  of 
the  German  army ; all  honour  to  it 
and  to  those  who  led  it  on  to  victory. 

In  civil  life,  it  was  in  old  days  the 
pride  of  the  Prussian  official  that  he 
lived  narrowly  ; that  only  by  a close 
economy  was  he  able  to  make  those 
two  proverbial  ends  meet  which  is 
such  a desirable  result  in  domestic 
economy.  Parsimony  was  his  pride  ; 
his  private  economies  went  to  enrich 
the  coffers  of  the  State,  and  his 
patriotism  was  of  the  type  of  which 
Virgil  says,  ‘The  noblest  motive 
was  the  public  good.’  For  him  a 
dinner  of  Spartan  broth,  and  the 
mens  conscia  recti  therewith,  was 
better  than  all  the  fleshpots  of  the 
Fatherland  unseasoned  by  the  antique 
virtues.  The  Fabricius  type  is,  alas  ! 
extinct,  gold  scorners  impossible, 
and  the  austerity  of  Cincinnatus  a 
thing  of  the  past.  Imperialism 
obliges,  and  ostentation  is  now  the 
order  of  the  day.  Representative 
officials  receive  handsome  salaries  ; 
splendid  emoluments  rain  down  on 


the  worthy ; the  day  for  small  eco- 
nomies is  over  ; the  Fatherland  has 
to  be  4 represented,’  and  the  country 
of  the  milliards  must  show  itself 
great  in  all  directions. 

It  is  little  understood  or  realised 
in  England  that  pomp  and  circum- 
stance illustrate  at  Berlin  the  glo- 
ries of  the  new  Empire  after  a 
brilliant  fashion.  There  is,  indeed, 
not  one  Court,  but  many ; not  only 
the.  Emperor  and  the  Prince  Im- 
perial, but  all  the  other  princes  of 
the  house  of  Hohenzollern  keep  up 
official  state,  whereof  the  expo- 
nents are  . gorgeous  uniforms,  re- 
splendent liveries,  showy  equipages, 
and  brilliant  entertainments.  We 
may  think  how  dull  by  comparison 
our  deserted  quasi- Republican  capi- 
tal appears  in  the  eyes  that  prize 
pomp  and  pageantry,  and  how 
strange  the  utter  absence  of  all 
official  glitter  and  grandeur  to  those 
accustomed  to  the  presence  of  a 
Court.  We  take  our  German  friends 
to  the  Horse- Guards  (all  we  have 
of  magnificence  to  show),  and  point 
out  the  imposing  appearance  of  our 
household  troops.  4 Have  you  ever 
seen  our  garde s-du- corps  ? ’ is  the 
only  comment  ; ‘splendid  giants, 
mounted  on  huge  chargers,  wearing 
a classic  silver  helmet,  crested  with 
eagles’  wings,  a dazzling  silver  cui- 
rass, and  juste-au-corps  of  “ white 
samite,  mystic,  wonderful  ” p ’ You 
perhaps  say  No.  ‘ Ah  then,  indeed !’ 
replies  your  Prussian  friend,  as  one 
who  makes  allowances  for  your 
ignorant  , worship.  The  modern 
German  is  likely  to  become  a thorn 
in  the  flesh  of  humanity  at  large, 
not  because  he  is  victorious,  but 
because  he  is  for  ever  blowing  the 
blast  of  his  victories  on  the  trumpet 
of  fame.  The  braying  of  that  brazen 
instrument  is,  of  necessity,  not  so 
sweet  in  his  neighbours’  ears  as  in 
his  own ; yet  should  you  venture  to 
remonstrate,  he  will  fix  a quarrel 
upon  you,  and  you  will  have  abjectly 
to  ask  him  to  continue  his  melo- 
dious strain.  It  is  not  enough  that 
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his  country  has  become  one  of  the 
great  powers  of  Europe,  he  wants 
you  to  say  that  it  is  the  greatest. 
Success  is  so  sweet  to  him,  power 
so  new,  triumph  so  intoxicating,  and 
the  old  radical  dream  of  a united 
Fatherland  realised,  he  himself 
hardly  knows  how,  in  Bismarcko- 
Imperialism  is  such  a bewildering 
experience,  that  he  stands  on  the 
highway,  pistol  in  hand,  and  exacts 
your  admiration  or  your  life.  It 
is  not  enough  that  you  have  at 
an  earlier  stage  of  the  journey 
already  paid  your  tribute  of  ad- 
miration ; you  must  pay  it  again. 
You  are  to  go  on  admiring  ; your 
awe  and  your  respect  are  to  become 
vocal ; if  you  are  not  loudly,  con- 
sistently, persistently  with  the 
Fatherland,  you  are  against  it.  It  is 
by  sufferance  that  your  humble 
vehicle  rolls  along  the  Emperor’s 
highway  ; get  out  and  grovel,  then 
all  shall  be  well  with  you  ; resist, 
and  you  shall  be  torn  out  of  your 
coach,  and  the  great  jackboots  will 
kick  you  ignominiously  into  space, 
and  the  big  man  will  go  his  swag- 
gering way  with  a grim  smile  be- 
hind his  tawny  moustache,  as  one 
who  exterminates  the  lively  per- 
tinacious pulex  irritans , otherwise 
sublimely  big  and  indifferent. 

The  crumpled  roseleaf  on  Ger- 
many’s bed  of  glory  is,  that  she 
cannot  get  every  other  nation  to 
admire  her  as  much  as  she  admires 
herself;  and  in  her  present  egotis- 
tical attitude  would  fain  extract 
what  she  covets,  if  not  otherwise, 
then  a force  d'armes. 

It  is  this  uneasy  tone,  this  mono- 
poly of  adulation,  this  exacting, 
suspicious  restlessness,  that  tells 
tales  of  the  fever  of  ambition 
pulsing  through  every  vein  of  the 
new  system.  Fever  has  a false 
strength  that  looks  to  the  sound 
man  much  like  health  ; let  him  look 
again,  and  in  the  glare  of  the  pa- 
tient’s eye  he  will  see  evidences  of 
the  distempered  blood,  and  will  be 
careful  to  soothe  rather  than  to 


irritate.  When  we  speak  of  the 
one  crumpled  roseleaf  in  Prussia’s 
bed,  we  speak  hyperbolically.  Hers 
is  no  rose-strewn  couch ; on  the 
contrary,  it  is,  as  those  who  know 
her  best,  best  know,  an  uneasy  bed ; 
a bed  that  will  have  to  be  made 
again  and  again,  lucky  if  at  last 
it  become  a place  of  rest.  To 
leave  metaphor — her  extent  of  fron- 
tier is  immense ; she  will  yet  need 
all  that  is  best  in  her  best  men.  At 
any  moment  Bavaria  may  break 
away.  Hanover  harbours  resent- 
ment ; Scandinavia  hates  her  for 
her  ruthless  want  of  faith ; it  is 
known  that  the  coming  Czar  is 
intensely  anti-Prussian,  and  that 
the  long  lists  of  German  names 
filling  distinguished  positions  in 
army  and  State  are  offensive,  beyond 
any  present  possibility  of  expres- 
sion, to  a very  large  party  in  Russia. 
Alsace  and  Lorraine  have,  as  Elsass 
and  Lothringen,  to  be . kept  under, 
and  increasing  vigilance  must  in- 
spire fear  where  no  love  is. 

When  we  speak  of  the  German 
of  the  present  day,  we  have  all  of 
us,  unconsciously,  the  grand  mo- 
dern prototype  in  our  minds — the 
man  of  blood  and  iron ; the  Ham- 
mer-man ; the  Thunderer ; the  Bare- 
sark ; the  Bismarck  — the  great 
typical  heroic  figure,  that  will  go 
down  to  future  ages  colossal,  mo- 
mentous, immortal.  He,  the  greatest, 
comes  home  to  the  smallest,  to  men’s 
business  and  bosoms  in  a special 
manner ; the  likeness  of  him  hangs 
in  the  humblest  hut ; but  for  him 
Hans  and  Michel  had  not  laid  down 
their  lives  in  French  mire  and  clay  ; 
but  for  him  food  were  not  so  dear, 
nor  widows  so  many,  nor  wives  so 
few  ; but  for  him,  taxes  had  not 
been  so  rigorous,  nor  money  so 
scarce.  Yet,  he  is  the  idol  of  the 
populace — of  that  populace  which, 
erewhile,  stoned,  lampooned,  cari- 
catured, and  reviled  him  ; of  that 
populace  that  was  nothing  more 
than  mud-seas  at  his  feet,  on  the 
vast  field  of  the  Fatherland. 
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Now  be  reigns  supreme ; the  con- 
tempt be  once  showed  for  them  is 
become  the  enemy’s  portion ; the 
people  are  grown  bis  willing  in- 
struments ; he  has  known  how  to 
read  the  signs  of  the  times,  to  seize 
the  chances  of  the  moment,  to  wield 
and  to  weld;  to  mould  the  old 
order  of  things  into  a new  order ; 
to  root  out  the  republican  rabies ; 
to  crush  down  the  radical  spirit ; to 
grasp  the  national  mind;  to  hold 
the  nation’s  heart ; to  venture,  to 
succeed,  to  dare,  and  to  do.  The 
national  vanity,  the  popular  pride, 
have  been  flattered  by  his  miraculous 
successes  ; surely  a grateful  people 
will  foster  their  hero.  Their  good 
old  Emperor  is  well  enough,  but 
even  Tie  had  not  been  but  for  Bis- 
marck. He,  gallant  old  gentleman, 
has  scruples,  hesitations,  tender- 
nesses of  conscience,  regrets ; is 
not  much  other  than  any  private 
man — him  we  do  not  specially  care 
to  go  out  and  greet.  As  for  princes, 
clothed  in  soft  raiment,  dwelling  in 
kings’  palaces,  their  name  is  legion ; 
but  this  man,  der  Hinzige,  the  only 
One,  unique ; his  like  not  again  to  be 
seen  this  side  of  eternity ; a prophet, 
and  more  than  a prophet — him  we 
will  worship,  before  him  we  will  fall 
down.  A gigantic  mass  of  all  that 
makes  Manhood,  he  carries  a high 
look  with  him ; fire  and  reality,  as  well 
as  blood  and  iron,  are  in  that  great 
figure  and  big  brain.  He  speaks, 
and  it  is  as  though  the  king  of 
beasts  sent  his  leonine  roar  before 
him  through  the  forests  of  which 
he  is  lord.  That  orator,  erst  so 
eloquent,  seems  now  but  froth  and 
fribble ; the  attempted  epigram  of 
the  penultimate  patriot  dwindles 
into  mere  spite  ; prudence  becomes 
pedantry  ; warning,  the  mumblings 
of  blind  senile  leaders  of  the  blind  ; 
threat,  the  mere  futile  squeak  of 
peevish  incompetence.  The  little 


sneers  have  struck  too  low,  they  fall 
unheeded  at  his  feet ; he  will  not  stoop 
to  notice  them;  let  them  lie:  but 
from  his  height,  God-like,  daemonic, 
he  will  pour  forth  his  lava  stream  of 
scathing  eloquence,  which,  by  mere 
attraction  of  gravitation,  reaches 
its  destination  in  the  infinite  flats 
beneath  him.  This  stinging  tongue, 
this  arrogant  intellect,  this  ruth- 
less will,  this  keen  daring,  and  rest- 
less ambition,  what  are  they  but 
the  outcome  of  the  age?  In  him 
you  see  the  typical  German;  the 
guerre- man,  the  war-man ; the  gar- 
man — the  whole  man ; nay,  rather 
a demi-god  unfathomable,  terrible. 
There  is,  in  all  modern  history,  no 
figure  like  this  figure,  no  mind  like 
this  mind,  unless  it  be  the  brief 
apparition  of  a Mirabeau  on  a back- 
ground of  unaccomplished  destiny. 
A man  for  men  to  fear ; for  women 
to  love ; for,  beside  that  primeval 
titanic  force,  there  dwells  -another 
man  in  him  in  strange  and  striking 
contrast  with  the  Briareus  of  the 
Tribune — a gentle,  genial,  human- 
hearted  man;  witty, winning ; loving 
the  soft  sound  of  women’s  voices, 
the  beauty  of  bright  eyes,  the  prattle 
of  children,  the  yellowing  woods, 
the  setting  sun.  A Triton,  indeed, 
but  not  amongst  minnows.  ‘No 
great  general,’  says  Froude,  ‘ ever 
arose  out  of  a nation  of  cowards, 
no  great  statesman  out  of  a nation 
of  fools.’  That  the  mute  Moltkes  and 
bashful  Bismarcks  of  the  Father- 
land  are  many,  we  may  be  sure ; but 
history  is  careful  only  of  the  type. 
Looking  at  such  a man  as  this,  sur- 
rounded by  such  men  as  these,  we, 
who  are  but  spectators  of  the 
drama,  are  almost  tempted,  since 
finite  man  cannot  go  on  infinitely, 
to  re-echo  the  prayer  of  Para- 
celsus, and  cry : ‘ Make  no  more 
giants,  God,  but  elevate  the  race 
at  once ! ’ 
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MEN  have  always  taken  delight 
in  following  the  courses  of 
great  rivers,  whether  upwards  from 
wide  estuaries,  where,  for  many  a 
mile  the  strong  fresh  current  battles 
with  the  sea  waves,  or  down  from 
mountain-cradles  where  the  young 
waters  steal  from  green  flowery 
slopes  or  shadowy  hollows,  or  burst 
in  fuller  volume  from  blue  ice-clefts 
or  low-browed  rocky  caverns.  From 
such  birth-places  start  the  pleasant 
pastoral  streams  immortalised  in 
verse,  and  the  great  historic  rivers 
that  have  beheld  the  secrets  of  the 
past,  and  borne  the  pomp  and  wealth 
of  the  world.  There  is  a strong 
interest  in  following,  even  on  maps, 
the  lines  that  indicate  the  early 
courses  of  such  streams  through 
regions  inaccessible  or  unknown  to 
civilised  men,  and  to  speculate  on 
the  marvellous  scenes  they  must 
pass.  By  what  gorges  of  immeasur- 
able profundity  must  the  Indus 
burst  its  way  through  the  vast 
Hindu  Koosh!  Down  what  tre- 
mendous chasms — along  what  lovely 
lily-mantled  vales — must  the  Oxus 
dash  from  ‘his  high  mountain- 
cradle  in  Pamir  ’ — Roof  of  the 
World— before  reaching  the  Choras- 
mian  wastes  ! Through  what  won- 
drous many-coloured  defiles  of 
glowing  porphyry  must  Siberian 
Ob  thread  the  huge  Altaic  ranges 
on  its  way  to  the  Frozen  Sea! 
Who  can  imagine  the  scenes  tra- 
versed by  the  mighty  Brahmaputra 
as  it  skirts  the  enormous  Himalaya 
before  passing  between  mystic 
Lhassa  and  that  strange  ring- 
shaped  Palti  Lake ; or  the  ravines 
by  which  the  torrent  of  the  Hoang- 
ho  escapes  from  amid  stupendous 
Thibetan  precipices  to  spread  its 
yellow  flood  over  million-peopled 
Chinese  provinces  ? 

But  from  such  continent-traver- 
sing rivers  and  unapproachable 
solitudes,  we  turn  to  waters,  less 


long  and  wide,  but  of  volume 


enough  for  much  grandeur  and 
beauty,  and  for  conferring  plenty 
on  broad  populous  tracts  as  they 
pass  spots  famous  alike  for  Hindu 
and  Englishman.  Perhaps  some 
of  the  numerous  Europeans  now 
attracted,  mentally  or  bodily,  to 
India  may  find  interest  in  our 
account  from  personal  observation 
of  the  various  scenes  of  natural  and 
historical  interest  which  are  to  be 
found  along  the  course  of  the 
River  Cavery. 

Unsurpassed  in  holiness  amongst 
Indian  streams  is  the  Cavery,  sacred 
from  its  furthermost  fountain  in 
romantic  mountainous  Coorg,  as  we 
call  Kodagu , literally  Peakland,  to 
where,  after  crossing  the  Peninsula, 
all  that  is  left  of  its  dwindled 
waters  that  through  countless  arms 
and  channels  have  fertilised  luxu- 
riant Trichinopoly  and  Tanjore, 
strains  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 
Local  Brahmanical  legend  affirms 
this  river  to  be  the  holiest  in  India. 
Even  Ganga  herself  is  declared  to 
resort  underground  once  a year  to 
its  all- purifying  flood  to  wash  away 
the  pollution  contracted  from  the 
crowds  of  sinners  who  have  bathed 
in  her  own  waters. 

The  little  principality  of  Coorg 
lies  embosomed  in  mountains  on  the 
western  boundary  of  Mysore  : its 
highest  summits  are  the  Brahmagiri 
ran  o^e,  nearly  5,000  feet  above  the  sea. 
Standing  there  on  a clear  November 
morning  a lovely  varied  landscape 
opens  out.  Far  as  the  eye  can  reach 
ridge  after  ridge  of  grassy  or  forest- 
clad  hills  stretch  away  in  many- 
folded  multitudes,  now  with  soft 
wavy  outlines,  now  shooting  up  in 
the  bold  sharp  peaks*  that  charac- 
terise the  country.  Far  westward 
the  dark-blue  Indian  Ocean  may  be 
discerned  over  a wide  dim  region 
intersected  by  bright  winding  rivers. 
On  the  topmost  Brahmagiri  at  a 
spot  called  Tala-Caveri  (Cavery- 
head)  the  infant  stream  issues,  from 
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no  dark  cave  or  ice-grot,  but  from 
a green  bill- side  into  a stone  basin 
surmounted  by  a,  small  shrine, 
whence  it  trickles  into  a tank,  about 
thirty  feet  square,  in  which  the 
water  is  kept  at  a depth  of  three 
feet  by  an  outlet  whose  overflow  is 
the  beginning  of  the  river.  In 
October  there  is  a grand  festive  pil- 
grimage to  this  thrice-holy  spot. 
Every  Coorg  household  sends  its 
representatives,  and  thousands  come 
from  Mysore,  Canara,  and  Malabar. 
In  gay  picturesque  groups,  clad  in 
holiday  costume,  they  ascend  the 
long  slopes  by  many  paths  up  to 
the  lofty  valley.  Songs  and  music 
resound  on  all  sides,  for  this  is  the 
season  of  rejoicing : the  gloomy 
months  of  the  monsoon  are  over, 
the  valleys  are  filled  with  fast-ripen- 
ing rice-crops,  and  forest  and  hill 
are  resplendent  with  freshness  and 
beauty  after  the  rains.  Like  the 
Swiss,  the  Coorg  people  are  bold 
and  active  mountaineers,  a tall  and 
handsome  race,  the  women  often 
fair,  graceful,  and  of  stately  pre- 
sence. Like  the  Swiss,  too,  they 
love  their  country  passionately,  and 
exalt  it  above  every  other  region  of 
the  earth.  They  are  a singing  race  ; 
every  occasion  has  its  song  in  their 
favourite  tripping  trochaic  metre, 
and  almost  every  song  begins  thus  : 

In  the  famous  Jambudwipa 
There  are  many  splendid  kingdoms, 

But  as  high  above  all  mountains 
Thrones  the  snowy  Mahameru; 

And  as  in  the  flowering  forest 
Blooms  the  champaca  the  sweetest, 

So  is  Kodagu,  a pearl-string, 

Loveliest  amongst  the  kingdoms: 

Live  in  it,  my  friend,  and  prosper  ! 

On  the  C a very  festival- day  the 
moment  of  the  sun’s  entering  Libra 
is  that  fixed  for  washing  away  all  sin 
from  those  who  then  plunge  into  the 
holy  tank.  Multitudes  stand  round 
impatiently  awaiting.  At  length 
the  priest  gives  the  sign,  and  the 
throngs,  old  and  young,  men  and 
women,  rush  in  wild  confusion  into 
the  water,  dip  their  heads  thrice, 


drink  as  often,  and  then  offer  a 
small  gift  to  the  priests,  who  sit 
near  the  shrine  of  the  spring,  and 
pour  some  pure  water  over’  the 
heads  of  the  devotees. 

From  its  sacred  source  the  Cavery 
winds  between  high-wooded  banks 
for  some  thirty  miles  through  Coorg, 
receiving  several  tributaries,  so  that 
it  has  expanded  into  a fair  stream 
when  it  enters  the  table-land  of 
Mysore,  and  by  the  time  it  reaches 
Seringapatam  it  has  broadened  into 
a large  river,  running  swiftly  over 
rocky  beds  round  the  long  narrow 
island  on  which  stands  the  Fort  so 
memorable  in  Anglo-Indian  history. 
It  is.  a huge  ill-planned  mass  of 
building,  and,  notwithstanding  its 
long  high  ramparts,  square  bastions, 
and  walls  piled  on  walls,  ugly  and 
unimposing.  The  perilous  breach, 
through  which  our  men  dashed  on 
that  fierce  day  of  vengeance,  still 
remains  just  as  it  was  when  many 
a brave  fellow  dropped  on  its  rugged 
slope.  In  the  inner  rampart  the 
narrow  sally-port  is  shown  where 
Tippu,  fiercely  fighting  in  person  as 
he  was  driven  from  traverse  to  tra- 
verse, was  retreating  when  a crowd 
flying  from  within  met  the  assail- 
ants rushing  on,  and  after  a deadly 
struggle  the  Sultan’s  body  was 
found  under  a heap  of  slain.  None 
knew  the  hand  that  killed  him,  but 
bloody,  pitiless,  and  treacherous  as 
he  was,  he  died  like  a soldier  and  a 
king.  A mile  and  a half  from  the 
Fort  there  is  a secluded  garden.  A 
double  row  of  tall  tapering  cypresses 
leads  to  a stately  octagonal  mauso- 
leum adorned  with  cupolas,  pinnacles, 
and  fretwork,  all  dazzling  white,  and 
surrounded  with  a deep  verandah 
supported  on  pillars  of  highly- 
polished  black  marble.  On  three 
sides  are  magnificent  folding  doors 
of  massive  ebony,  inlaid  with  ivory 
arabesques,  set  in  door-frames  of 
black  marble,  bright  as  a mirror. 
Looking  through  one  of  these,  three 
tombs  are  seen  side  by  side  in  the 
centre,  where  sleep  Hyder  Ali,  his 
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wife,  and  his  son  Tippu  Sultan. 
vThe  latter’s  tomb  is  covered  with 
rich  brocaded  silk,  the  other  two 
with  red  gold-embroidered  cloth. 

On  the  side  facing  the  cypress 
avenue  a large  lattice-window  beau- 
tifully cut  in  black  marble  admits 
a subdued  light;,  and  the  air  within 
is  heavy  with  aromatic  odours.  An 
impressive  stillness  and  repose 
brood  over  the  spot  where  these 
men  lie  whose  lives  were  passed  in 
turbulence  and  bloodshed.  A small 
graceful,  snow-white  mosque  stands 
beside  the  mausoleum,  where  prayers 
are  daily  offered : flights  of  pigeons 
circle  round  the  minarets  and  cupo- 
las, and  shady  trees  and  flowering 
shrubs  enclose  the  gleaming  edifices 
with  a pleasant  greenery. 

Hence  for  some  forty  miles  the 
Cavery  flows  on  over  a level  country, 
well  cultivated  and  dotted  with 
tanks,  towns,  and  villages,  till  it 
approaches  the  rugged,  mountainous 
tract  that  separates  the  Mysore 
plateau  from  the  burning  plains  of 
the  Carnatic.  On  the  border  of 
this  wilderness,  the  river,  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a mile  broad,  separates 
into  two  wide  arms  enclosing  the 
island  of  Sivasamudram — i.e.  Siva’s 
Sea,  on  which  there  are  a town  and 
temple  of  ancient  fame.  The  island 
is  strong  from  the  rapidity  of  the 
river  and  the  uneVen  bottom  of  the 
channel,  and  near  its  head  both 
arms  are  crossed  by  bridges  very 
quaintly  and  characteristically 
Hindu.  Masses  and  reefs  of  rock 
are  scattered  over  the  river-bed, 
and  on  these  round  pillars  with 
squared  bases  are  placed  in  pairs 
five  or  six  feet  apart ; rough  beams 
of  stone  are  laid  transversely  on 
them,  and  a roadway  made.  More 
than  one  hundred  pairs  of  pillars 
are  so  fixed  at  regular  intervals,  but 
as  firm  stances  are  indispensable, 
and  the  rocky  shelves  and  reefs  are 
not  continuous  but  dispersed,  the 
line  of  the  bridge  turns  hither  and 
thither  according  as  a secure  floor- 
ing offers  for  the  bases  of  the  shafts. 


And  so  the  long,  pillared  structure 
winds  across  the  river  in  sweep- 
ing curves,  eminently  picturesque, 
though  unsatisfactory  to  an  en- 
gineer. Pierced  masonry  parapets 
protect  the  road- way,  which  affords 
a safe  passage  for  vehicles,  and  the 
serpentine  bridge  is  quite  according 
to  the  nature  of  things  in  the  eyes  ox 
Hindus,  who  say,  ‘ A river  winds, 
and  why  not  the  bridge  that  crosses 
it?  * 

Less  than  a mile  below  the 
bridge  are  the  great  Palls  of  the 
Cavery,  where  the  river  takes  its 
first  step  downwards  towards  the 
plain  country.  There  is  a fall  on 
each  branch  of  the  river  on  either 
side  the  island:  that  on  the  nor- 
thern branch  is  most  stupendous. 
For  some  distance  above  the  fall 
the  stream,  much  chafed  and  broken 
by  rocks  and  islets,  runs  with 
arrowy  swiftness  till  it  rushes  over 
a precipice  nearly  two  hundred  feet 
high,  thundering  down  in  a vast 
broad,  foaming  mass  on  the  further 
side,  and  in  four  or  five  lessen 
cataracts  on  the  nearer,  for  half 
the  depth  into  tremendous  caldrons,., 
and  thence  pours  out  headlong  in 
two  pro  digi  ous  ro  ck-  divided  v chimes . 
all  white  whirling  water,  amid  great 
clouds  of  vapour  into  a tumultuous 
seething  gulf.  Something  resem- 
bling the  Rhine- fall  at  Schaffhausen, 
but  far  surpassing  it  in  height  and 
volume,  this  fall  is  characterised 
by  immensity  of  force  and  inces- 
sant thunder  that  shake  the  slip- 
pery rocks  overhanging  the  abyss. 

It  is  a terrible  and  savage  scene,, 
befitting  the  tragedies  that  tradition,, 
says  have  been  enacted  there,  for- 
all  the  island  lies  under  a curse,, 
being  the  possession  of  a powerful 
demon,  jealous  of  intruders.  Cen- 
turies ago  a raja  wished  to  fou.nd 
a city  and  establish  his  capital 
there,  and  made  assiduous  offerings 
to  propitiate  the  invisible  master, 
who  at  length  disclosed  to  the  raja 
in  a dream  that  the  foundations 
might  be  laid  at  a moment  to  be 
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intimated  by  tbe  sound  of  a conch. 
All  were  ready  and  in  expectation, 
when  an  unlucky  beggar  passed  by 
blowing  a conch  after  the  manner 
of  his  tribe.  This  was  mistaken 
for  the  signal,  and  the  foundation 
was  at  once  formally  laid.  Presently 
the  true  signal  was  heard,  and  the 
raja  in  alarm  resorted  to  offerings 
and  prayers.  The  demon,  some- 
what moved,  appeared  to  the  king 
and  told  him  that  though  a curse 
had  been  incurred,  and  the  city 
might  not  stand  long,  yet  out  of 
regard  for  him  it  should  flourish  for 
three  generations.  So  Ganga  Raja 
reigned  there  in  magnificence,  died 
in  peace,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Nandi  Raja. 

The  new  king  won  great  fame 
.'.and  accomplished  many  marvellous 
exploits,  bat  the  curse  began  to 
/work,  and  he  was  led  into  inex- 
piable defilement  by  eating  un- 
wittingly of  unclean  food.  ° The 
.Brahmans  told  him  that  for  a king 
so  defiled  nothing  remained  but 
death.  So  solemnly  delivering 
-'Over  the  kingdom  to  his  son  and 
arraying  himself  in  royal  robes,  he 
mounted  his  favourite  horse,  capa- 
risoned as  for  a festival,  and  rode 
towards  the  cliffs  that  overhang 
the  tremendous  cataracts.  There 
his  queen,  renowned  far  and  wide 
for  loveliness,  met  him  and  pleaded 
passionately  to  die  with  him.  In 
those  days  such  a prayer  seemed 
meet  and  good,  so  veiled  with 
golden  tissue  and  adorned  with 
flowers  and  jewels,  she  was  lifted 
on  to  his  saddle-bow.  The  good 
horse  was  blind-folded,  and  then, 
smitten  with  spur  and  rod,  bounded 
forward  over  the  beetling  cliff. 
Por  a moment  the  glittering  vision 
shone  through  the  rolling  spray- 
clouds,  and  was  lost  for  ever  in  the 
eddying  whirlpools. 

The  bold  raja’s  son,  Ganga  the  Se- 
cond, now  succeeded,  a mightv  man 
whosebownone  could  bend;  he  much 
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enlarged  the  city  and  reigned  long 
in  splendour.  It  seemed  as  though 
the  doom  had  died,  but  it  was  only 
slumbering  between  times.1  He 
had  married  his  two  daughters  to 
powerful  chieftains,  but  their  inor- 
dinate pride  led  them  to  taunt  their 
husbands  continually  with  the 
superior  splendour  of  their  father. 
Stung  and  disgusted  at  last  the 
proud  chiefs  leagued  together  and 
swore  to  h umbl  e the  king.  Gath  er- 
mg  all  their  forces  they  besieged 
him  in  his  island-city  for  twelve 
years,  but  could  never  cross  the 
swift  and  difficult  waters.  At 
length  they  succeeded  in  corrupting 
his  minister;  the  traitor  removed 
the  guard  from  the  only  ford,  and 
in  the  heat  of  the  drowsy  afternoon 
engaged  his  master  at  chess  in  the 
royal  divan.  Soon  shouts  and  a 
confused  .noise  startled  the  king. 
‘It  is  children  at  play,’  said  the 
treacherous  minister.  Presently 
the  hangings  were  torn  apart  and 
armed  men  poured  in : the  king 
sprang  up,  drew  his  sword,  cut  his 
way  into  the  inner  apartments, 
there  slew  his  wives  and  children, 
and  then  rushing  amidst  the  thick- 
ening foes  died  bravely  on  the 
points  of  twenty  spears.  His  wicked 
daughters,  when  they  saw  their 
dead  father,  stricken  with  sudden 
horror,  fled  to  the  fatal  falls  and 
threw  themselves  into  the  abyss. 
After  this  the  inhabitants  departed 
with  their  wealth  from  the  ill- 
omened  spot,  and  abandoned  the 
isle  and  city  to  the  sullen  demon. 
Nor  has  the  place  ever  prospered 
since ; the  town  is  shrunk  and 
ruinous,  and  seldom  free  from  fever 
and  pestilence. 

The  falls  on  the  southern  side 
of  the  island,  which  is  nearly  a 
mile  across,  are  in  a line  with  those 
already  described,  but  that  branch 
of  the  river  is  much  wider,  pro- 
bably 600  yards  broad.  The  chan- 
nel above  is  thickly  sprinkled  with 
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rocks  and  small  islets,  and  the  pre- 
cipice forms  a long  irregular  semi- 
circle, above  ioo  feet  in  height,, 
down  which  the  stream  plunges  in 
six  principal  sheets  of  white  foam- 
ing water,  separated  by  rocky  bar- 
riers, feathered  from  top  to  bottom 
with  trees,  bushes,  and  plumy  tufts 
of  bamboo.  One  or  two  of  the 
falls  pour  down  in  nearly  unbroken 
sheets,  others  shoot  down  steeply 
sloping  channels,  and  in  the  central 
fall  a vast  body  of  water,  pent  in 
at  the  top,  rushes  with  tremendous 
force  down  an  abrupt  incline  for 
half  the  depth,  and  thence  spreads 
out  into  a broad  magnificent  thun- 
dering cataract.  Between  the  main 
falls  lesser  cascades  and  streaks  of 
water  are  everywhere  stealing  down 
the  faces  and  ledges  of  the  inter- 
rupting islets.  It  is  a lovely  scene, 
all  set  in  wild  forest;  the  craggy 
banks  and  islands  are  thickly 
wooded,  and  by  a long  flight  of 
rough  steps  one  can  descend  to  the 
margin  of  the  river  in  front  of  the 
falls,  and  there  watch  the  un- 
wearied force  and  endless  beauty 
of  the  element.  Long  streamers 
of  creepers  and  convolvuli,  starred 
with  many-coloured  flowers,  hang 
waving  from  boughs  above,  their 
ends  shaken  by  the  glancing  waters  ; 
clouds  of  bright  spray-mist  are 
continually  rising  and  drifting  away 
upon  the  wind,  and  a changing 
sun-bow  arches  over  the  roaring 
caldrons  of  the  middle  fall. 

Some  twenty  years  ago  a mourn- 
ful occurrence  seemed  to  show  that 
the  malignant  demon  had  not  lost  his 
hatred  of  intruders.  A party  had 
come  to  visit  the  falls  from  Banga- 
lore, and  one  of  them,  a young  lady, 
rashly  endeavoured  to  reach  a dan- 
gerous view-point  on  the  brink  of 
the  river  above  the  cataracts.  The 
ground  gave  way,  she  fell  into  the 
headlong  waters,  and  was  instantly 
swept  over  one  of  the  cataracts  at 
a distance  from  the  bank  ; but  her 
body  was  caught  in  a clump  ot 
bushes  projecting  from  an  inter- 
vening islet,  and  remained  there 
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for  two  or  three  days  swung  to 
and  fro  [incessantly  by  the  rushing 
torrent.  The  river  was  in  full 
flood  and  the  spot  inaccessible  to 
mortal.  At  last  the  body  disap- 
peared in  the  boiling  eddies,  and 
was  most  likely  flung  ashore  and 
found  a grave  on  some  lonely  sand 
bank  at  a bend  in  the  wilderness. 

Nearly  two  miles  below  the  falls 
the  island  ends,  and  the  arms  of 
the  river  reunite ; there  are  few 
wilder  spots  than  that  meeting  of 
waters ; the  whirling  currents  clash 
together  and  hurry  tumultuously  on 
along  a deep  ravine.  Standing  on 
the  high  bank  overlooking  this 
scene  the  white  gleaming  crests  of 
the  falls  on  the  southern  arm  can 
be  seen  over  the  intervening  jungle, 
below  at  the  point  of  the  island  a 
long  spit  of  sand  runs  out,  much 
haunted  by  tall  water-fowl  seldom 
seen  in  more  frequented  places. 
Couples  of  quaint-looking  spoon- 
bills, side  by  side,  all  pure  white 
except  the  black  wings,  their  heads 
erect,  and  the  broad  yellow  ends  of 
their  bills  touching  their  breasts. 
Gigantic  storks,  sable  glossed  over 
with  green  and  purple,  their  long 
blood-red  bills  thrust  spear-like 
forward.  Blocks  of  black  ibises, 
their  curved  beaks  and  heads  wat- 
tled over  with  scarlet  warts ; be- 
sides various  herons  and  wading 
birds.  Frequent  hoof-marks  on 
the  smooth  margins  and  sand-banks 
between  the  jungle  and  the  river 
show  where  in  the  morning  and 
evening  twilights  the  deer  come  to 
drink,  and  here  and  there  broad 
cushioned  foot-prints  mark  the 
presence  of  their  striped  or  spotted 
enemies. 

For  fifty  miles  hence  the  river 
runs  eastward  in  a long  irregular 
curve  through  what  may  be  truly 
termed  a howling  wilderness — -a 
savage  billowy  region  of  ravines 
and  hills,  seldom  approaching  moun- 
tain grandeur,  but  covered  with 
thin  thorny  jungle,  parched  and 
stony,  the  abode  of  malarious  fever. 
Water  appears  sparingly  in  the 
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deeper  hollows,  and  there  the  under- 
growth is  thicker  and  rank  grass 
grows  high.  Although  ‘the  line 
of  desolation  and  the  stones  of 
emptiness  ’ seem  stretched  over 
this  forbidding  tract,  it  abounds 
with  wild  animals  even  more  than 
deep  luxuriant  forests.  Herds  of 
graceful  spotted  deer  ; the  tall  dark 
Indian  elk,  and  still  taller  but  more 
clumsy  nylghau,  whose  eyes  sur- 
pass the  gazelle’s  in  large  lustrous 
splendour,  haunt  the  silent  recesses, 
and,  never  far  from  them,  those 
perfect  embodiments  of  grim  beauty 
the  leopard  and  tiger.  The  Cavery 
flows  through  this  dreary  dangerous 
region,  in  a narrow  valley  with 
sides  rising  steeply  from  the  water’s 
edge  for  200  or  300  feet  to  the 
general  level  of  the  country,  but 
this  part  of  its  course  is  seldom 
looked  upon  by  human  eyes ; as 
for  miles  on  either  side  there  are 
no  roads  or  villages.  Human  habi- 
tations only  begin  to  appear  when 
the  face  of  the  country  becomes 
more  level  and  open.  On  the 
southern  side,  where  the  jungle 
thins  and  cultivated  land  is  seen, 
is  a road,  or  rather  track,  available 
only  for  horses  and  pack- cattle, 
but  still  one  of  the  principal  com- 
munications with  the  country  below 
the  Ghauts,  which  runs  across  from 
point  to  point  of  the  great  bend  of 
the  river. 

Once  when  marching  along 
this  road  we  resolved  to  strike 
through  the  jungle  at  right  angles, 
and  reach  the  Cavery  at  its 
wildest  part.  So  starting  in  the 
gray  of  the  morning  with  some 
shikarries  and  guides  we  rode  into 
the  wilderness.  Paths  soon  ceased, 
and  for  a long  time  we  threaded 
narrow  valleys,  toiled  over  stony 
ridges,  or  took  circuits  to  avoid 
more  difficult  acclivities.  The  air 
was  close,  the  sun  burning,  and 
the  trees  generally  not  thick  or 
high  enough  for  shade.  Even  when 


animals  abound  it  is  surprising  how 
little  may  be  seen  of  them;  only 
once  or  twice  a herd  of  spotted 
deer,  their  brown  shining  coats 
flecked  with  white  like  snow-flakes, 
dashed  across  an  open,  led  by  the 
antlered  buck.  Once  a shikarry, 
who  had  gone  up  a hill  to  recon- 
noitre, beckoned  us  to  approach, 
and  showed  where  a huge  python 
or  Indian  boa  was  lying  in  a round 
wheel- like  coil  with  the  head  in 
the  centre.  It  was  the  largest  we 
had  ever  seen,  apparently  some  15 
feet  long,  thicker  in  the  middle 
than  a man’s  thigh,  and  distended 
with  recently  swallowed  prey,  which 
showed  well  the  black  and  yellow 
pattern  down  its  back.  The  eyes 
were  open  but  had  no  speculation, 
and  wave-like  heavings  ran  at  in- 
tervals along  the  body  : we  silently 
retreated  without  disturbing  the 
monster.  From  the  road  to  the 
river  might  be  a dozen  miles  going 
direct,  but  our  circuitous  route 
probably  covered  eighteen.  At  last 
the  trees  began  to  grow  thicker, 
and  on  reaching  the  top  of  a long 
ridge  we  beheld  the  Cavery  flowing 
along  its  valley  some  300  feet 
below.  The  stream,  pent  between 
steep  banks,  seemed  about  20a 
yards  wide ; its  bed  crowded  with 
rocks,  round  which  the  water  rushed 
and  murmured,  sending  up  the  only 
sound  that  broke  the  silence.  To 
the  left  it  came  sharply  round  a 
corner  overhung  with  jagged  pre- 
cipitous rocks  ; to  the  right  it  ran 
straight  for  half  a mile,  its  lofty 
sides  thinly  sprinkled  with  trees 
and  furrowed  with  stony  ravines. 
Far  around  extended  a rugged 
ridgy  country  covered  with  dusky 
monotonous  jungle,  and  in  the  dis- 
tance eastward  rose  a high  moun- 
tain, two-headed,  like  Parnassus, 
though  sleeping  on  it  would  bu 
more  likely  to  give  a fever  than 
inspiration;2  its  base  and  flanks 
are  famous  for  fine  sandal-wood, 


2 Nec  in  bicipiti  somniasse  Parnasso 
Memini,  ut  repent^  sic  poeta  prodirem. 
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which  grows  best  on  the  poorest 
soil.  This  pretty  tree  grows  much 
like  hawthorn  bushes,  the  oldest 
reaching  the  size  of  ancient  may- 
thorn  trees  in  parks,  the  older  and 
darker  the  wood  the  more  fragrant ; 
its  pointed  leaves  of  delicate  green 
contrast  pleasantly  with  the  sombre 
foliage  of  the  jungle. 

We  advanced  with  difficulty  some 
distance  along  the  bank  of  the 
river  without  finding  much  change 
of  prospect ; the  absence  of  life  and 
stillness  were  impressive  ; only  the 
murmur  of  the  river  was  heard, 
rushing  as  though  in  haste  to 
escape  from  its  barren  prison  to 
the  distant  plains  where  it  might 
reflect  villages  and  temples,  and 
spread  fertility  over  broad  busy 
rice-tracts.  So  when  the  midday 
heat  was  over  we  set  out  to  return, 
and  again  wound  our  way  through 
the  hills.  On  issuing  from  a defile 
that  widened  out  into  a small  plain, 
where  some  good  soil  had  attracted 
a few  natives  to  build  huts  and 
cultivate  some  plots  of  plantains 
and  sugar-cane,  several  met  us  to 
complain  that  for  some  days  past 
two  bears  had  been  committing  de- 
predations in  their  gardens,  and 
the  women  and  children  were  afraid 
to  stir  out. 

They  pointed  to  a spur  run- 
ning out  from  the  hill- side  near 
where  we  were  standing  as  the 
-bears’  retreat.  So  we  proceeded 
to  reconnoitre  the  spur,  and 
found  it  end  in  a large  mound, 
covered  with  huge  blocks  and 
boulders,  piled  confusedly,  like 
garden  rock- work  on  a prodigious 
scale.  Deep  in  the  hollows  and 
windings  of  these  the  bears  had  their 
stronghold.  In  such  places  they  are 
very  wary  and  suspicious,  so  caution 
was  needful.  Two  bare- footed  shi- 
karries  gliding  about  the  rocks  soon 
discovered  the  aperture  most  used 
by  the  animals  for  passing  in  and 
out.  Silently  mounting  the  rocks 
we  took  a position  on  a huge  block 
commanding  the  entrance ; under 


foot  gaps  and  crevices  between 
piled- up  masses  led  into  the  dark 
recesses  below.  A few  native 
rockets  form  part  of  every  sports- 
man’s equipment  in  these  tracts. 
One  was  lit  and  dropped  into  a 
crevice  that  seemed  to  go  deepest. 

It  fell  whizzing  down  and  exploded 
far  within,  and  loud  grunting 
growls  immediately  announced  the 
inhabitants  were  startled  and  ap- 
proaching the  exit.  Another  and 
another  rocket  failed  in  forcing 
them  to  bolt  out  and  expose  them- 
selves to  unknown  dangers,  till  one 
that  must  have  whizzed  close  to 
the  old  he-bear’s  tail  was  too  much 
for  his  nerves,  and  sent  him  bundling 
out  down  the  narrow  path  like  a 
big  bale  of  black  hair.  A shot 
dropped  him  on  his  tracks,  and  as 
he  struggled  to  rise  another  through 
the  head  laid  him  lifeless.  But  his 
mate  still  remained.  The  villagers, 
who,  calculating  on  our  return  that 
way,  had  patiently  watched  the  hill 
all  day,  were  certain  she  was  in  the 
caves,  and  several  more  rockets 
were  dropped  in  without  result, 
when  a shout  was  raised  that  she 
was  out  on  the  other  side  of  the 
mound,  where  she  must  have  issued 
by  some  unnoticed  opening.  Leap- 
ing from  mass  to  mass  we  reached 
the  other  side  just  in  time  to  see 
her  disappearing  in  thick  bushes 
in  a direction  as  though  she  would 
make  for  the  higher  hill  whence 
the  spur  ran  out.  So  we  dashed 
along  the  crown  of  the  spur  for  the 
chance  of  getting  a shot  as  she 
passed  below  from  coming  round 
the  base  of  the  mound.  Almost 
immediately  as  we  gained  a spot 
over  a comparatively  open  space  on 
the  side  of  the  spur,  she  emerged 
from  the  bushes  with  a bear’s 
awkward  floundering  gallop,  and  at 
the  same  moment  a native  watcher 
who  had  been  posted  farther  up  the 
hill  appeared  on  the  other  side  of 
the  opening.  As  soon  as  the  bear 
saw  him  she  rose  up  on  her  hind 
feet  with  a fierce  growl,  when  we 
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knocked  her  over  with  a ball,  and 
she  went,  half  rolling  half  scram- 
bling, down  the  descent,  uttering 
yells,  or  rather  screams,  that  made 
the  rocks  ring  all  round — none  can 
imagine  with  what  vehemence  a 
bear  can  scream.  We  scrambled 
down  and  got  between  the  hill  and 
thicket  in  "which  she  had  taken 
refuge,  and  after  posting  people 
around  and  throwing  in  stones, 
caught  a glimpse  of  her  again  and 
were  enabled  to  give  a finishing 
shot.  The  villagers  were  in  high 
glee,  soon  brought  down  both  the 
animals,  tied  their  feet  together, 
slung  them  to  poles,  and  carried 
them,  singing  and  dancing  absurdly, 
to  the  camp.  Both  were  large 
bears,  the  male  especially,  with 
good  thick- haired  skins  and  very 
fat.  They  yielded  a large  pot  of 
grease  that  would  have  been  much 
considered  in  Bond  Street. 

Proceeding  for  some  twenty  miles 
along  the  rough  stony  road,  over  a 
once  tolerably  populous  and  culti- 
vated country,  we  came  to  the  head 
of  the  Caveripuram  Ghaut,  once 
well  known  and  one  of  the  two  or 
three  communications  between  this 
mountainous  region  and  the  low 
country.  . Armies  have  passed  by 
it,  and  in  the  war  with  Tippu 
Colonel  Read  marched  up  with  a 
force  and  convoy  of  provisions ; 
when  the  crowds  of  brinjarries 
— grain-carriers— and  the  rabble 
of  ruffians,  as  well  as  a horde  of 
mercenaries  that  accompanied  him, 
so  plundered  and  ruined  the  country 
that  villages  once  possessing  hun- 
dreds of  houses  now  number  but 
dozens,  and  not  a third  of  the  once 
arable  lands  is  cultivated.  In  those 
troublous  times  Colonel  Read  was 
quite  unable  to  control  the  multi- 
tude of  plunderers  and  ruffianly 
camp-followers  that  accompanied 
his  convoy,  and  his  march  showed 
sadly  how  the  progress  of  even  a 
succouring  force  may  leave  ruin 
und  desolation. 

A large  plain  pagoda  is  now  all  that 
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remains  of  a village  that  once  stood 
at  the  head  of  the  pass ; its  spa- 
cious  pillared  verandah  serves  as  a 
rest-house  for  travellers.  A thick 
thorny  jungle  overspreads  the 
neighbourhood,  and  not  far  in  it 
is  a fort  built  in  ancient  days ; 
one  of  those  strongholds  that  often 
surprise  explorers  in  the  wildest 
and  most  unlikely  spots.  We 
walked  to  see  it  in  the  evenino* ; it 
consisted  of  a brick  wall  enclosing 
an  oblong  area  of  perhaps  three 
acres ; quite  plain,  without  turrets 
or  battlements,  and  having  but  one 
narrow  entrance,  though  there  was 
a rent  or  two  in  the  wall.  Within, 
a ledge  or  terrace  ran  round  the 
wall  three  or  four  feet  from  the 
top,  whence  the  garrison  might 
fight,  and  a dense  tangled  thicket 
of  bushes,  briars,  creepers,  and 
rank  vegetation  covered  the  whole 
area  within.  It  was  a favourite 
haunt  of  tigers,  and  people  seldom 
went  near.  We  mounted  by  some 
projections  to  the  ledge  threading 
the  inner  wall,  and,  feeling  secure 
at  twenty  feet  above  the  matted  , I 
covert  below,  walked  along,  medi- 
tating in  the  still  sunset  hour  how 
the  savage  holders  of  the  fort  had 
changed  perhaps  more  in  species 
than  in  nature.  A huge  brown 
horned  owl  rose  from  a crevice, 
and,  gliding  on  noiseless  wings  to 
the  wall- top,  sat  there  with  wide 
staring  eyes  and  horns  erect.  Whilst 
looking  at  it  a prolonged  savage 
growling  snarl  from  the  dense 
thicket  beneath  told  that  we  were 
watched  and  challenged  by  one  of 
the  grim  garrison.  ISTo  words  can 
express  the  ferocity  thrilling  in 
that  long-drawn  grating  growl 
suddenly . rising  in  that  hushed 
retreat : it  sent  a cold  shudder 
through  the  nerves.  Quickly  step- 
ping back  along  the  ledge  we  de- 
scended at  the  entrance  and  de- 
parted from  the  dangerous  ruin. 

Resuming  our  journey  we  entered 
the  pass,  a dreary  defile  descending 
gradually  for  eighteen  miles  between 
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steep,  barren,  gloomy  bills,  till  it 
debouches  on  the  Cavery.  A water- 
course winds  along  its  flat  narrow 
bottom,  closely  followed  by  the 
road  which,  everywhere  bad  enough, 

! crosses  the  rough  stony  bed  of  the 
torrent  no  less  than  nine  times. 
Shut  out  from  wind  the  air  is  fear- 
fully hot  and  pestilential.  We 
twice  met  droves  of  a score  or  more 
pack  cattle,  some  loaded  with 
tobacco  and  horribly  stinking  salt 
.fish,  others  with  antlers  and  horns 
picked  up  in  the  jungle.  It  gives 
some  idea  of  the  abundance  . of 
animals  that  the  right  of  gathering 
shed  deer-horns  is  rented  for  a 
- considerable  sum : that  year  there 
had  been  an  extraordinary  murrain 
amongst  the  bison  in  the  higher 
ranges,  and  dozens  had  been  found 
dead.  Seeing  how  painfully  the 
laden  bullocks  were  picking  their 
way  along  the  rugged  road,  one 
could  not  but  picture  the  scene 
when  an  army  with  all  its  baggage 
was  struggling  up  the  savage  defile. 
How  it  must  have  rung  with  the 
turmoil  and  clamour  of  troops  and 
horsemen,  camels  and  elephants, 
thousands  of  pack-cattle  and  mul- 
titudes of  many-coloured  motley 
followers,  all  streaming  up  the 
close-pent  mountain  track ! The 
long  valley  opened  upon  the  Cavery 
just  after  the  river  had  completed 
its  weary  curve  through  the  desert, 
and  turning  from  the  eastward 
course  it  had  followed  from  its 
cradle,  now  bent  southward,  hence- 
forth rolling  deeper  and  broader 
waters  through  peopled  plains  ; but 
nowhere  in  all  its  course  is  there 
a spot  where  picturesque  and  savage 
beauty  is  so  blended  as  here  at  the 
debouchement  of  the  pass.  Prom 
a rising  ground  one  sees  the  great 
river  come  shining  southward 
between  wooded  banks  down  a 
green  valley  running  straight  for 
miles,  on  each  side  of  which  the 
promontory-like  ends  of  inward- 
running ranges  pushed  out,  one 
behind  the  other,  in  long  succession. 
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Towering  mountain-masses  closed 
the  valley  in  the  distance.  West- 
ward the  CaveripuramPass  stretched 
upward  between  grim,  peaks  and 
ridges  frowning  in  long  perspective 
over  the  rugged  gorge. 

Some  miles  above  this  spot,  up 
the  river,  there  is  a remarkable 
seldom-visited  locality  called  the 
Smoking  Rock.  Near  the  moun- 
tains at  the  valley-top  the  river 
spreads  into  a broad  expanse,  the 
banks  nearly  level  with  the  water, 
and  from  the  middle  of  the  flood  a 
column,  apparently  of  white  smoke, 
arises  and  drifts  away  upon  the 
wind.  No  rocks  or  fall  are  visible 
to  account  for  this  continually 
ascending  cloud  of  spray-mist,  for 
such  it  is,  but  the  natives  say  there 
is  a hole  or  chasm,  four  palm-trees 
deep,  into  which  the  water  falls; 
nothing,  however,  can  be  seen  of 
this  from  the  bank,  and  the  smoke- 
like column  seems  to  rise  from  tbe 
bosom  of  an  unbroken  stream. 
The  effect  is  striking  and  peculiar. 
On  the  bank  opposite  stands  a 
hoary  old  stone  temple,  within  the 
enclosure  of  which  is  a range  of 
ten  or  twelve  huge  black  lingam 
stones,  each  in  a canopied  cell : 
on  the  further  side  rise  many-folded 
densely- wooded  hills,  above  which 
looms  the  double  head  of  the 
Sanda!-wrood  Mountain.  Not  far 
below  the  Smoking  Rock  the  wide 
river  suddenly  narrows  to  less  than 
half  its  width,  between  rocky  walls 
through  which  it  rushes  in  mad 
boiling  rapids  and  broken  falls  with 
a roar  audible  afar.  Riding  fast 
back,  past  the  defile  we  had  de- 
scended, we  came  to  the  Caveripuram 
Port  which  gives  its  name  to  the 
Pass — a large,  massive,  dismantled 
old  building,  picturesque  in  its 
decay,  with  a fine  stone  water-gate 
opening  on  the  river.  Built  to 
command  the  pass  and  levy  black- 
mail upon  travellers,  like  the 
castles  on  the  Rhine,  it  tells  of 
a state  of  society  long  passed  away. 
And  here  the  river  finally  leaves 
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the  high  table-land  and  mountainous 
tracts  through  which  it  has  long 
wandered,  and  begins  its  southward 
course,  flowing  almost  straight, 
‘ brimming,  and  bright,  and  large,’ 
for  forty  miles  ; but  the  country  on 
either  side  is  still  poor  and  rocky, 
and  its  banks  too  high  for  irriga- 
tion. In  this  part  of  its  course  it 
passes  three  or  four  islets  of  a few 
acres  each,  higher  than  the  flood- 
level,  and  covered  with  trees,  to 
which,  in  June,  July,  and  August, 
when  the  river  is  most  swollen, 
and  the  islets  surrounded  by  swift 
swirling  torrents,  innumerable 
water-fowl  resort  for  breeding. 
The  trees  are  filled  with  their  large 
clumsy  nests,  and  scores  of  various 
species  of  cranes,  storks,  and  herons 
are  continually  sweeping  round  on 
wide  wings,  or  sitting  in  quaint 
files  on  the  tree- tops.  Gaunt  bald- 
headed,  bare-necked  adjutants, 
storks  all  glossy  black  saving  white 
necks,  ibises  wholly  white  except 
black  heads  and  bills,  snowy  egrets, 
blue  herons,  cormorants,  and  grey 
pelicans,  maybe  seen  amongst  them, 
but  the  different  species  keep  apart, 
and  nidificate  together,  like  rooks. 
Desirous  of  obtaining  the  eggs  of 
some  of  these  birds,  we  determined 
to  reach  the  islets,  but  this  was  not 
easy;  the  flooded  waters  were  so 
swift  and  impetuous,  and  the  only 
boats  round  saucer- shaped  frame- 
works of  bamboo  covered  with 
leather,  just  like  ancient  British 
coracles,  difficult  to  guide  in  the 
eddies  of  a flood.  Launching,  how- 
ever, from  a point  a long  way 
above  we  contrived,  with  cautious 
and  strenuous  paddling,  to  hit  an 
islet.  Our  advent  caused  great 

commotion  amongst  the  feathered 
communities.  Flapping  from  their 
nests,  they  circled  round  with 
hoarse  croaking  cries,  and  we  ob- 
tained many  kinds  of  large  eggs, 
mostly  white,  some  pale  green. 
Bottle-birds’  nests  also  huug  by 
dozens  from  the  bushes,  and  any 
detached  rock  in  the  stream,  bear- 


ing a single  tree,  was  sure  to  be 
chosen  by  some  hawk  or  a crow 
for  its  breeding-place.  Pea-fowl 
also  abound  on  this  part  of  the 
river,  and  a splendid  cock  might 
often  be  seen  perched  on  a bare 
branch  over  the  water,  its  glorious 
plumage  shining  in  the  sun.  The 
floods,  however,  bring  down  dis- 
agreeable visitors  to  the  islets,  and 
it  is  necessary  to  move  with  caution 
amongst  the  bushes  and  heaps,  of 
cast-up  rubbish,  for  snakes,  scor- 
pions, and  ill-favoured  creeping 
things  lurk  on  all  sides  above  and 
below.  It  is  curious  how  the  tribes 
of  river-haunting  birds  adopt  their 
breeding-times  to  the  conditions 
most  agreeable  to  their  habits  ; the 
above-mentioned  tree-frequenting 
species  build  during  the  summer 
months  of  flood,  whilst  terns, 
plovers,  and  sand-pipers  breed  when 
the  water  is  lowest,  in  February, 
March,  and  April;  their  dark-green 
or  yellow  black-blotched  eggs  may 
then  be  found  in  dozens  on  banks 
and  sand-flats  in  mid- stream  that 
are  covered  in  the  season  of  flood. 

Flowing  onwards  the  Cavery 
passes  Bhawany,  where  it  receives 
a large  tributary  of  the  same  name 
that  comes  from  the  Neilgherry  Hills. 
A large  town  occupies  the  point  of 
land  between  the  meeting  of  the 
rivers,  both  of  which  are  spanned 
just  above  their  junction  by  long 
many-arched  bridges,  built  in  the 
pre-railway  days,  and  then  regarded 
as  grand  achievements,  but  now  of 
little  use.  The  confluence  of  the 
streams  is  most  sacred,  and  the  tip 
of  the  tongue  of  land  where  they 
meet  is  faced  on  both  sides  with 
flights  of  steps  over  which  high 
portals  of  carved  granite  conduct 
to  twin  temples,  one  dedicated  to 
Vishnu,  the  other  to  Siva,  the 
fretted  towers  and  domes  of  which 
cover  all  the  space  between  the 
streams : a rare  instance  of  neigh- 
bourliness between  those  usually 
jarring  sects.  The  spot  is  a strong- 
hold of  Brahmans  and  dancing- 
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girls ; troops  of  the  latter,  garlanded, 
bejewelled,  and  brightly  attired,  are 
continually  passing  through  the 
temple-courts  with  measured  chant 
and  clash  of  cymbals,  or  sitting  in 
gay  many-coloured  groups  on  the 
river-steps,  under  the  quivering 
leaves  of  the  great  peepal  tree. 

Here,  too,  the  Cavery  begins  to 
put  on  those  green  vestments  of 
fertile  luxuriance  that  thenceforth 
adorn  its  march.  Channels  led 
from  it,  and  conducted  along  at  a 
distance  from  its  banks,  cover  the 
intervening  strip  with  gardens  and 
bright-green  rice  crops,  in  unspeak- 
ably refreshing  contrast  with  the 
parched  lands  out  of  reach  of  the 
water.  A few  miles  farther,  the 
Great  Indian  Peninsular  Railway 
Bridge  crosses  the  river  at  Erode  ; 
here  is  a great  station,  extensive 
works  and  buildings,  and  all  the 
strange  clash  and  contrast  between 
European  enterprise  and  Indian  im- 
mobility. Still  swelling  and  widen- 
ing, the  river  rolls  on  for  fifty  miles 
more,  ever  decked  with  broader 
skirts  of  plenty,  as  it  now  turns 
eastward  towards  its  bourne.  At 
Caroor  it  is  a mile  wide,  and  there 
joined  by  a broad  tributary,  the 
Ambrawati,  that  comes  from  the 
elephant-haunted  heights  of  the 
, Anamalai  Mountains.  The  tract 
between  their  union  is  covered  with 
sand-hills  and  dunes  blown  from 
the  river-beds  ; these  waves  of  sand, 
ever  shifting,  advance  with  the 
south-west  monsoon-winds,  and  re- 
cede with  the  north-east.  They 
have  covered  fields  and  fences,  and 
buried  a temple ; only  part  ot  the 
roof  and  the  tower  project  above 
the  mounds  ; and  palms  and  cocoa- 
trees  that  grew  near  have  more 
than  half  their  stems  embedded. 
Once  in  five  years  the  entrance  is 
cleared  with  great  labour,  the  doors 
opened,  lamps  lit  before  the  image, 
and  worship  offered ; then  for  a 
long  period  the  shrine  is  abandoned 
to  the  stealthy,  fast-filling  torrents. 
So  loose  and  fine  is  the  sand,  that 


walking  over  it  is  as  difficult  as 
over  soft  deep  snow,  and  the  air  is 
filled  with  a low  crackling  murmur 
as  the  crests  of  the  mounds  conti- 
nually crumble  and  trickle  down. 

The  stately  stream  flows  on,  and 
after  thirty  miles  the  sharp  summit 
of  the  Trichinopoly  Rock  comes  in 
sight.  Six  miles  west  of  this  the 
river  is  divided  by  the  sacred  island 
of  Srirangam,  round  which  it  flows 
in  broad  branches  each  half  a mile 
wide.  The  southern  retains  its 
name,  but  the  northern  is  called 
the  Coleroon.  This  latter,  from  the 
point  of  the  island  to  the  bank,  is 
bridled  with  a curb  of  stone,  known 
as  the  Upper  Anicut,  a wall  of 
massive  masonry  800  yards  long 
and  seven  feet  high,  built  across 
the  bed  of  the  Coleroon,  by  which 
the  water  on  the  Cavery  branch  is 
raised  to  the  level  of  the  whole  al- 
luvial Delta  of  the  rich  and  abound- 
ing  province  of  Tanjore,  over  which 
it  is  dispersed  by  a network  of 
countless  irrigating  channels.  This 
most  beneficent  work  was  con- 
structed in  1836  by  Sir  Arthur 
Cotton,  at  a cost  of  20, poo l.t  and 
the  annual  continually  increasing 
return  now  exceeds  400,000^. 

The  beautiful  island  is  a dozen 
miles  long  by  one  broad,  and  all 
its  expanse  covered  with  gardens, 
groves  of  fruit-trees,  and  rich  culti- 
vated fields.  In  its  centre  stands  the 
vast  seven- fold  Srirangam  Pagoda. 
Seven  square  enclosures  stand  one 
within  the  other,  their  walls  twenty- 
five  feet  high  and  four  thick,  each 
side  of  the  outermost  square  is  a 
mile  long.  The  enclosures  are  112 
yards  apart  from  one  another,  and 
a lofty  gateway  surmounted  by  a 
tall  tower,  elaborately  sculptured,, 
is  in  the  middle  of  each  side  of 
every  square.  The  grand  gateway 
on  the  south  side  of  the  outer  en- 
closure would  have  been  crowned 
with  the  most  gigantic  tower  in 
India  had  the  design  been  com- 
pleted, but  only  the  first  storey  was 
ever  raised ; its  pillars  are  single 
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stones  thirty-three  feet  long  and  six 
square,  surpassing  the  Stonehenge 
monoliths.  The  god  of  this  incal- 
culably wealthy  temple,  an  avatar 
of  Vishnu,  resides  in  a small  shrine 
in  the  innermost  enclosure,  where 
none  but  Brahmans  may  enter ; the 
outer  enclosures  are  occupied  by  the 
houses  of  the  temple  ministrants, 
pilgrims,  and  bazaar-shops  for  their 
needs.  There  is  no  space  to  tell  of 
the  fabulous  wealth  of  jewels  in  the 
temple  treasury,  the  enormous  dia- 
monds and  emeralds,  sapphires  and 
rubies,  filled  with  wondrous  lustre 
though  clumsily  cut ; there  is  golden 
armour-casing  for  the  image  of  the 
god,  ablaze  with  gems,  necklaces 
worth  a king’s  ransom,  robes  and 
umbrellas  sown  with  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  costly  pearls,  and  gigantic 
water-jars  of  pure  gold.  These  are 
usually  displayed  in  a magnificent 
many- pillared  hall,  with  eight  sculp- 
tured columns  in  front,  each  repre- 
senting a caparisoned  horse  rearing 
high,  bearing  an  armed  rider,  and 
a tiger  beneath  springing  on  the 
horse’s  neck,  with  two  footmen  at- 
tacking it ; all  life-size  and  the 
whole  cut  from  a single  block. 

Two  long  bridges,  each  of  thirty- 
two  wide  lofty  arches,  unite  the 
island  on  either  side  with  the  far- 
ther banks.  Over  these  the  high 
road  leads  to  the  famous  old  city 
of  Clive  and  Stringer  Lawrence,  in 
the  midst  of  which  rises  the  re- 
markable rock  citadel  of  Trichino- 
poly — a splinter  from  Mount  Meru, 
hurled  thither  by  the  gods,  say  the 
Hindus.  This  solitary  hog-backed 
mass  rises  at  one  end  in  a pointed 
prag  35°  feet  above  the  river,  bear- 
ing a small  shrine  on  the  top. 
Houses  and  magazines  surround  its 
base,  a curious  street  encircles  it 
further  up,  and  a large  fort-like 
temple  occupies  a platform  half- 
way up,  under  the  terminal  peak. 

A broad  stone  stairway,  enclosed 
and  covered,  leads  up  to  the  temple, 
and  open  steps  wind  round  the  peak 
to  the  top.  On  the  covered  flight  a 


frightful  catastrophe  happened  in  j 
1 849.  Vast  multitudes  had  ascended 
to  worship  on  a festival,  when  from 
some  unknown  sudden  terror,  as 
though  inspired  by  Pan  or  the 
three-headed  demon  who  in  mythi- 
cal times  is  said  to  have  inhabited 
the  rock,  there  was  a confusion 
and  headlong  rush  downwards ; 
the  covered  stairway  was  choked 
with  dead,  and  some  500  bodies  were 
drawn  from  that  fatal  passage. 

Prom  the  summit  of  the  rock  a ! 
prospect  of  surpassing  beauty  and 
interest  is  unrolled ; close  beneath 
lies  the  town  with  its  long  regular 
streets,  the  crumbling  palace  of  the 
Mussulman  Hawabs  of  the  Carnatic, 
pagodas,  and  mosques  with  tall 
slender  minarets,  and  on  the  out- 
skirts the  white  buildings  and  bun- 
galows of  the  European  cantonment. 
Bound  this  historic  rock  war  and 
contending  races  have  surged  for  a 
thousand  years.  Kings  of  the  old 
Hindu  dynasties  of  the  south 
fought  for  its  possession  ; then  came 
the  Mussulmans  and  the  Mahrattas, 
the  French,  and  lastly  the  English. 
Few  citadels  have  witnessed  more 
battles,  sieges,  more  daring  deeds, 
and  varying  fortunes.  Here  Clive 
first  felt  his  genius  for  rule  and 
conquest  against  hundred-fold  odds, 
and  without  the  wall,  the  Golden 
Bock,  French  Bock,  and  the  forti- 
fied mound  of  Elmisseram  are  elo- 
quent of  Stringer  Lawrence’s  fierce 
struggles  with  the  French.  The 
name  of  that  .bold  sagacious  leader 
has  not  so  filled  Fame’s  trumpet  as 
some  of  those  who  fought  with  and 
after  him  ; but  he  was  one  of  Eng- 
land s worthiest  sons  and  stoutest 
builders  of  her  Indian  Empire,  and 
well  did  he  win  his  tomb  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  on  which  all  may 
see  sculptured  the  famous  Bock 
that  beheld  his  deeds.  And  over  all 
the  country-side  beyond  the  broad 
river-branches  and  far  around,  no 
Belgian  plains  are  thicker  sown 
with  battle-fields,  not  all  belonging 
to  our  race  and  history ; the  very 
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name,  Coleroon , is  an  English  dis- 
tortion of  a native  word  signifying 
< the  place  of  slaughter.’  But  apart 
from  these  memories,  great  is  the 
beauty  of  the  prospect;  wide  ex- 
panses of  luxuriant  crops,  the 
thronging  gray  towers  of  Srirangam 
embosomed  in  groves,  the  shining 
arms  of  the  river  spanned  hv  the 
long  white  bridges,  and  the  broad 
flood  of  the  Cavery,  seeming  to 
issue  afar  from  the  very  horizon,  on 
the  west;  in  the  distance  undulating 
plains  stretching  upwards  towards 
the  long  range  of  the  Green  Moun- 
tains. 

From  Srirangam  the  Coleroon 
branch  pursues  its  course  with 
little  change  for  sixty  miles,  till 
entering  the  sea  near  Porto  Novo, 
a few  miles  from  the  colossal  tem- 
ple of  Chillambram.  This  enormous 
Cyclopean  structure  strikes  the  be- 
holder with  amazement : blocks  of 
granite  forty  feet  long  by  five  thick 
eompose  its  walls,  and  these  must 
have  been  brought  from  a hundred 
miles’  distance.  The  propylaeum 
before  the  gateway  of  the  greatest 
of  the  four  huge  pyramidal  towers, 
by  which  St.  Paul’s  would  seem 
flimsy,  contains  thirty-six  monoli- 
thic pillars,  six  in  a row,  each 
thirty  feet  high,  supporting  a roof 
of  immense  smooth  blocks.  This 
giant  portico  leads  into  a court 
where  stands  a stupendous  hall, 
the  roof  of  which  is  borne  up  by 
one  thousand  massive  columns, 
nearly  forty  feet  high.  In  one  of 
th‘e  towers  hang  festoons  of  stone 
chains,  the  rings  of  which  are  ten 
feet  in  circumference  and  two  and  a 
half  in  girth.  Each  festoon  con- 
tains twenty  links,  and  must  have 
been  made  out  of  one  piece  of  stone 
that  could  not  have  been  less  than 
sixty  feet  long.  All  are  polished 
like  glass.  Though  belonging  now 
to  the  Siva  sect,  this  marvellously 
massive  temple  is  really  dedicated 
to  the  Unknown  God : within  it  is 
a chamber  without  door  or  window, 
called  the  Ragasiam,  or  Place  of 
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Mystery,  in  which  the  unseen 
nameless  deity  is  believed  to  dwell. 
No  mortal  is  known  to  b&ve  entered 
it,  but  there  is  said  to  be  a secret 
entrance  known  only  to  one  priest 
at  a time,  who  whispers  the  secret 
with  his  last  breath  to  his  sue- 
CGSsor. 

At  the  east-end  of  Srirangam 
Island  the  Coleroon  and  Cavery 
very  nearly  reunite,  but  are  kept 
apart  by  the  Grand  Anicut,  built 
across  the  Cavery,  like  an  immense 
weir,  over  which  in  high  freshes 
the  surplus  water  runs  into  the 
Coleroon,  which  flows  on  a lower 
level.  It  is  a very  ancient  work, 
and  shows  what  constructive  skill 
and  power  of  scientific  calculation 
existed  amongst  the  Hindus  in  re- 
mote times,  for  it  was  quite  suc- 
cessful in  its  object,  being  just  the 
right  elevation  for  retaining  the 
water  at  the  height  required  for  ir- 
rigating the  Delta,  whilst  the  sur- 
plus passed  over.  It  is  of  a ser- 
pentine form  which  the  bridge  oyer 
it  follows,  with  the  same  quaint 
appearance  as  at  Sivasamudram. 
Here  is  the  head  of  the  Delta  of 
Tanjore— the  Garden  of  the  Pe- 
ninsula— a wide  level  region  of  un- 
interrupted luxuriance.  Through 
these  beneficent  waters  700,000 
acres  are  cultivated,  a revenue  of 
40o,oooZ.  easily  paid  and  collected, 
and  year  by  year  the  land  rises  in 
value. 

From  the  Grand  Anicut  the 
Cavery  splits  into  mighty  irri- 
gating channels,  equal  indeed  to 
goodly  rivers  ; these  again  give  off 
lesser  channels  which  are  divided 
and  subdivided  in  intricate  watery 
labyrinths  over  the  face  of  the  land. 
Hills  there  are  none,  but  from  the 
top  of  temple-towers — frequent  as 
spires  in  a home  landscape— one 
may  look  over  scenes  of  unsurpassed 
fertility.  No  English  county  is 
more  thickly  dotted  with  villages 
and  towns.  There  are  nearly  400 
bridges,  many  very  fine,  over  the 
various  streams  apd  channels ; and 
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raised  roads  intersect  the  Delta  in 
all  directions. 

One  large  and  populous  place 
passed  by  the  Cavery,  whilst 
still  retaining  much  breadth 
and  volume,  is  Cumbhaconum,  a 
town  of  about  50,000  inhabitants, 
and  one  of  the  most  sacred  in 
Southern  India.  It  is  notable  as  a 
favourite  residence  for  retired  na- 
tive officials,  an  Indian  Bath  or 
Cheltenham,  and  affords  a good 
instance  of  how  national  likings 
differ,  and  how  the  very  points 
most  agreeable  to  one  people  may 
be  hateful  to  another.  Hindus  de- 
test mountain  climates  and  scenery, 
such  as  the  Neilgherry  Hills  pre- 
sent, whither  Europeans  resort  so 
eagerly : and  Cumbhaconum,  hot 
and  sultry,  situated  amid  inter- 
minable ^ rice-flats  and  buried  in 
groves,  is  as  repugnant  to  English- 
men as  delightful  to  Hindus,  who 
there  find  rice  cheap,  heat  unvary- 
ing, no  fatiguing  ascents,  a dozen 
large  and  wealthy  temples,  and  a 
particularly  holy  river  for  ablutions. 
In  the  middle  of  the  town  there  is 
a large  and  magnificent  tank,  of 
oblong  form,  and  faced  on  the  four 
sides  with  stone  steps.  Small  pic- 
turesque shrines,  fronted  by  pillared 
porticos  bearing  high  fretted  cu- 
polas, stand  at  regular  intervals  all 
round  the  margin.  This  tank  is 
thrice  holy.  Once  in  twelve  years 
the  water  of  the  Ganges  is  believed, 
in  some  miraculous  manner,  to  pass 
into  it.  Then  is  the  moment  for 
washing  away  sins.  Vast  multi- 
tudes of  pilgrims  from  all  the  Ma- 
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dras  provinces  gather  there  upon 
the  occasion,  and  great  precautions 
are  necessary  to  control  the  excited 
masses  that  surge  around  the  tank. 
It  is  a striking  spectacle  to  behold 
the  crowds  in  the  water  and  the 
thousands  of  many  castes,  nationa- 
lities, and  tongues,  in  festive  attire 
of  divers  fashions,  pressing  towards 
the  brink ; men  and  women,  gaunt 
devotees  smeared  with  ashes,  long- 
haired ascetics  vowed  to  perpetual 
penance,  some  treading  on  sandals 
filled  with  spikes,  others  with  broad 
iron  frames  riveted  round  their 
necks,  or  with  steel  rods  thrust 
and  clenched  through  their  cheeks  ; 
gaudy  flags  and  insignia  flaunt  on 
all  sides,  and  the  wild  din  of  music 
never  pauses.  It  is  the  high  tide 
of  Eastern  fanaticism. 

Two  or  three  miles  below  Cum- 
bhaconum the  Cavery  throws  off 
the  last  of  the  great  channels,  and 
dwindles  into  an  inconsiderable 
streamlet ; like  man,  reverting  at 
the  end  to  the  condition  of  baby- 
hood. Of  few  of  earth’s  rivers  are 
the  waters,  almost  to  the  last  drop, 
so  devoted  to  human  service  and  , 
benefit.  Ho  need  to  follow  the  last 
driblets  where — 

The  shorn  and  parcelled  river  strains  along 
Through  beds  of  sand  and  matted  rushy 
isles, 

A foiled  circuitous  wanderer  ; till  at  last 
The  long’d-for  dash  of  waves  is  heard,  and 
wide 

Its  luminous  home  of  waters  opens,  bright 
And  tranquil,  from  whose  floor  the  new- 
bath’d  stars 

Emerge,  and  shine  upon  the  Eastern  Sea. 

M.  J.  W: 
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‘ "VTOUS  autres’ — we  antipodean 
J_\j  Britons — are  almost  more 
‘ British  ’ in  onr  respect  and  liking 
for  the  old  country  than  its  resident 
British  themselves  are,  and  ‘ read, 
mark,  learn,  and  inwardly  digest  ’ 
very  unwillingly  the  various  jere- 
miads in  the  Contemporary  and  other 
Reviews  as  to  the  possible  and  almost 
probable  decadence  of  the  power 
and  wealth  of  our  mother  country. 

If  the  majesty  and  might  of  Eng- 
land depended  solely  on  Manchester 
prints  and  Sheffield  hardware,  we 
could  easily  believe  that  she  might 
learn  to  fear  the  competition  of  the 
more  sternly  governed  continental^ 
craftsmen,  and  that  in  the  open  mar-  * 
kets  of  the  world,  and  notably  of 
her  own  empire  states  and  colonies, 
she  might  be  undersold  for  a time, 
and  her  mere  money  wealth  de- 
crease for  a season.  But  wealth  is 
only  one  factor  in  the  sum  that  goes 
to  form  a nation,  and  whilst  the 
old  spirit  remains  to  her,  com- 
bining as  it  does  the  brain  that 
made  her  the  first  workshop  of  the 
world,  and  the  strength  and  cou- 
rage that  makes  her  mistress  of  the 
seas  and  ruler  of  the  largest  empire 
on  the  earth,  it  only  becomes  a 
question  of  directing  these  blended 
forces  into  other  channels,  if  neces- 
sary, to  enable  her  to  become 
mightier  than  ever. 

' ‘ Man  lives  not  by  bread  alone,’ 

nor  can  a real  nation  permanently 
depend  on  trade  alone,  or  even 
mainly,  as  its  sheet  anchor.  Com- 
mercially speaking  it  is  a great 
thing  to  be  the  biggest  iron-founder 
and  the  largest  calico-weaver ; but 
nationally  speaking  it  is  a far  greater 
thing  to  be  the  first  in  intellectual 
and  physical  power,  and  with  her 
unparalleled  reserves  of  wealth,  her 
innate  gift  of  colonisation,  and  her 
unbounded  fields  in  which  to  fully 
and  fairly  develope  it  to  its  utmost 
extent,  England  has  a greater  future 


before  her  as  the  parent  of  many* 
and  possibly  mighty  nations,  than 
has  any  other  power  on  the  globe ; 
and  England,  as  ruler  of  India  in 
the  present,  and  as  the  mother  of 
Australia,  Tasmania,  and  New  Zea- 
land, and  mistress  of  Fiji,  New 
Guinea,  and  the  rapidly  civilis- 
ing thousands  of  isles  of  Polynesia 
in°the  future,  can  afford  to  smile 
at  the  success  for  a season  of  the 
rivalry  of  continental  workshops, 
knowing  that  they  cannot  as  suc- 
cessfully rival  her  in  the  mightier 
manufacture  of  ‘ empires  to  be.’ 

Has  not  every  great  empire  had 
its  mission  through  all  time,  even 
though  it  finally  decayed,  for  ‘what 
can  hide  man  from  mutability,  or 
nations  either  ? And  is  it  not  very 
possible  that  England’s  r< eal  mission 
is  only  now  beginning  ? — that 

hitherto  her  mastery  by  sea  and 
land,  and  her  success  in  trade  and 
heaping  up  of  riches,  were  but  the 
appointed  means  to  the  one  great 
end  for  which  she — a mere  speck  on 
the  map,  an  ‘ armed  line-of-battle- 
ship  lying  off  the  Continent  ’ — has  so 
almost  miraculously  grown  to  be 
the  ‘ hive  of  the  world,’  whose  bees 
must  perforce  ‘ swarm  ’ periodically, 
and  whose  stings  hitherto  have 
been  well  able  to  protect  their 
gathered  honey  both  from  fox  and 
bear. 

Grant  that  she  is  now  at  the 
culminating  point  of  her  manufac- 
turing power,  but  also  grant  that  a 
noble  people  has  something  nobler 
to  achieve  finally  than  merely  to  be 
the  most  successful  multipliers  of 
pocket-handkerchiefs  and  knives. 
Grant  also  that  she  has  the  sense 
to  see  that  now  is  the  moment  te 
turn  part  of  her  tide  of  success 
into  newer  and  nobler  channels,  to 
turn  her  surplus  Sheffield  goods 
into  ploughshares,  and  some  of  her 
cottons  into  canvas  to  waft  her 
superabundant  children  ‘to  fresh 
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woods  and  pastures  new  ’ : then, 
granting  all  these  things,  the  jere- 
miads of  to-day  will  become  the 
paeans  of  to-morrow,  as  men  learn 
to  see  in  each  departing  shipload 
the  aliment  of  colonial  settlements, 
to  form  in  time  the  nuclei  of 
nations. 

What  should  we  say  of  a man 
who  amasses  a fortune  and  raises  a 
family,  without  applying  any  share 
of  his  material  goods  to  the  natural 
and  sacred  humanities  of  parental 
lite,  leaving  his  children  to  wander 
off  east,  west,  north,  or  south,  with- 
out guidance  or  fostering  ; allowing 
them  to  quit  him  with  indifference 
and  possibly  to  meet  him  afterwards 
with  defiance.  Should  we  not  na- 
turally say,  he  would  be  wiser  to 
protect  and  train  them  till  they 
were  strong  enough  to  unitedly  do 
a good  turn  for  him  if  necessary 
when  the  days  of  his  youth  were 
past,  and  his  wealth  and  weakness 
attracted  foes?  And  yet  this  is 
virtually  what  the  mother  country 
is  now  doing.  See  her  emigrants 
leaving  by  tens  of  thousands 
monthly  for  the  United  States, 
where  they  at  once  become  cer- 
tain rivals  in  trade,  and  possible 
foes  (which  God  forbid)  in  future 
war,  not,  perhaps,  because  they 
prefer  America,  but  because  they 
are  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  colo- 
nies of  their  own  country,  and  can 
go  to  the  States  for  5 1.,  whilst  the 
longer  voyage  to  Australian  lands 
costs  15Z.  And  yet,  did  they  but 
know  it,  or  did  the  mother  coun- 
try but  fully  do  her  duty  and  teach 
them,  their  future,  whether  as  to 
wages,  comfort,  health,  or  real 
liberty,  is  a far  more  assured  one 
in  these  far  southern  colonies  than 
in  the  nearer  American  ones. 

Freehold  land  at  j l.  per  acre,  with 
deferred  payments , virgin  soil,  food 
of  all  kinds  cheaper  and  better  than 
in . England  even,  a climate  which 
it  is  not  only  a luxury  to  live  in,  but 
which  also  has  absolutely  no  lurk- 


ing disease  in  it,  for  the  very  forests 
and  fields  here  are  actually  antifebri - 
fiCy  to  coin  a word  (the  leaves  of 
our  common  gum  trees  are  found 
to  be  as  valuable  as  quinine),  good 
wages,  easy  hours  of  labour,  ab- 
solute liberty  of  word  and  action  ; 
free  schools  and  ‘ free  churches  in 
a free  state  ’ ; and  an  absolute  cer- 
tainty of  a comfortable  future  to 
any  young,  healthy,  industrious, 
steady  man ; — such  are  the  advan- 
tages that  New  South  Wales  pos- 
sesses, and  certainly  such  as  nei- 
ther the  United  States  nor  the  Cana- 
das can  venture  even  to  offer,  much 
less  can  give,  to  the  emigrant  who 
seeks  their  nearer,  and  as  far  as  cost 
of  living  goes,  dearer , shores.  And 
as  regards  the  comforts  of  older 
countries,  though  we  are  virtually 
a pastoral  community,  still,  such 
is  the  perfection  of  our  network  of 
postal  communication,  that  the 
loneliest  outlying  ‘ station  ’ gets  its 
letters  and  papers  at  least  weekly, 
and,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  almost 
daily,  for  our  principal  loans  have 
been  for  railways  and  telegraphs, 
whilst  the  cheapness  of  horseflesh 
and  the  easy  nature  of  the  cross 
country  travelling  gives  certain 
and  easy  communication  through- 
out the  colony. 

These  are  some  of  the  mere  per- 
sonal inducements  to  the  individual 
emigrant,  but  the  real  point  I wish 
to  urge  is  the  great  present  value, 
and  future  necessity  to  the  mother 
country,  of  these  young  colonies. 
At  present  our  ‘trade,’  roundly 
speaking,  is  over  30 1.  per  head  per 
annum,  with  an  illimitable  field  for 
its  increase,  and  therefore  every 
surplus  hand  she  sends  here  be- 
comes at  once  a valuable  customer 
and  active  producer  and  consumer, 
instead  of  a clog  to  her  at  home. 
So  that  even  if  she  annually  paid 
the  mere  passages  of  100,000  souls 
to  us,  she  would  make  a splendid 
investment  of  her  million  and  a 
half  of  money  in  the  certain  in- 
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crease  of  trade,  as  the  latter  nearly 
always  follows  the  flag.  Bat,  more 
than  all  mere  money  considerations , 
she  would  be  rapidly  broadening  the 
basis  of  what  would  then  soon 
become,  not  a group  of  colonies, 
but  a colonial  empire,  the  central 
seat  of  all  the  commerce  of  Poly- 
nesia, and  the  foundation  of  a 
British  power  in  the  south  which 
would  do  more  eventually  to  help 
her  to  hold  sway  in  the  East  than 
possibly  even  the  possession  of 
Egypt  would.  The  formation  and 
natural  features  of  the  country  are 
such  that  as  a whole  it  could 
be  easily  and  cheaply  defended ; 
Sydney,  the  greatest,  safest,  and 
central  seaport  of  all,  could  be 
readily  made  impregnable ; whilst 
her  inexhaustible  coal  measures 
could  supply  all  England’s  navies, 
and  form  a safe  base  of  opera- 
tions, so  that,  whatever  even- 
tualities happened  in  Europe 
England  must  rest  the  mistress  of 
the  seas  out  here,  and  be  able  to 
operate  from  another  and  in  some 
respects  a stronger  basis. 

In  fact  Sydney  is  a sort  of  second 
Constantinople  in  the  Pacific,  and 
in  the  hands  of  a powerful  people 
could  be  made  as  powerful  for 
offence  or  defence  as  she  can  be 
made  profitable  from  the  working 
of  the  unbounded  deposits  of  coal  and 
iron  surrounding  her  on  the  north, 
south,  and  west ; and  whatever  Power 
possesses  her  in  the  future  will 
really  hold  the  keys  of  the  South 
Seas,  whether  for  trade  or  war,  and 
whatever  ‘ treasure  ’ in  the  shape 
of  her  surplus  population  Eng- 
land can  now  send  to  us  (in- 
stead of  letting  it  send  itself  west- 
ward ho !)  will  be  an  additional 
‘ best  bower  anchor  ’ for  her  in  the 
not  far  distant  day  when  she  will 
be  ‘ riding  out  ’ such  a gale  of  battle 
as  Europe  has  never  yet  seen. 

As  far  as  the  future  greatness 
and  added  wealth  of  the  empire  is 
concerned,  it  is  the  whole  of 


the  Australias  which  form  the 
pastures  new  for  an  imperial 
system  of  colonisation ; bub  it  is 
Sydney  itself  more  immediately 
which  should  claim  her  attention 
in  a strategical  point  of  view, 
and  which  should  be  at  once  made 
safe  as  an  arsenal  and  a refuge  in 
the  interests  of  the  whole  empire ; 
for  it  does  not  follow  because  its 
real  importance  in  a military  point 
of  view  has  not  yet  been  fully  re- 
cognised, that  it  does  not  exist.  In 
fact  it  becomes  more  and  more  im- 
portant as  fresh  islands  are  being 
annexed  in  these  seas,  and  steam 
helps  to  bridge  those  waves  and 
defy  those  winds  which  in  Nelson’s 
time  were  as  potent  allies  to  Eng- 
land’s armadas  as  they  were  in- 
imical to  the  inferior  seamanship  of 
her  foes. 

In  the  event  of  a war  with  France 
we  have  already  a foe  almost  at  our 
gates,  for  New  Caledonia  is  not 
1,200  miles  off,  is  naturally  de- 
fended by  intricate  navigation,  and 
populated  by  some  thousands  of 
convicts  and  communists,  danger- 
ous and  perfectly  unscrupulous  men ; 
and  although,  from  the  scanty  na- 
tural resources  of  the  island,  they 
are  at  present  dependent  on  us  for 
coal  and  provisions,  yet  in  the  event 
of  war  a combination  of  them  with 
the  French  fleet  from  Tahiti  might 
enable  a ‘ rush  ’ to  be  made  at 
Sydney,  Melbourne,  and  other  ports,, 
which,  if  successful,  even  tempo- 
rarily, would  leave  us  (and  the 
empire  through  us)  poorer  by 
some  millions  at  least,  unless  we 
were  more  fortunate  in  defence 
than  we  can  expect  to  be  from  our 
present  unpreparedness,  or  England 
takes  time  by  the  forelock,  and 
sends  out  a Devastation  or  two  to- 
help  defend  the  fleets  of  London 
clippers  at  our  wharves  and  the 
English  bullion  in  our  banks,  for 
the  very  gold  dust  is  bought  from 
us,  before  it  is  dug  up,  with  Eng- 
lish goods. 
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India  offers  a fine  field  for  poli- 
tical and  military  talent,  and  is 
doubtless  the  4 brightest  jewel  in  the 
British  crown  ’ ; but  it  offers  no 
fitting  field  for  emigration,  nor  is  it 
so  healthy,  nor  (- naturally ) wealthy 
as  Australia ; and,  if  I am  rightly 
informed  that  its  trade  with  Eng- 
land is  only  about  fifty-two  millions 
per  annum  for  its  240  millions  of 
people,  how  really  paltry  is  this, 
compared  with  our  forty-four  mil- 
lions for  only  a little  over  two  mil- 
lions of  scattered  population. 

Distance  has  certainly  not  lent 
enchantment  to  the  view  as  respects 
the  mother  country  and  us,  for  not 
only  are  we  almost  ignored,  but  no 
attempt  even  seems  to  be  made  to 
try  and  realise  the  present  extent  of 
territory  out  here  and  the  future 
value  of  it,  whether  as  the  founda- 
tion of  a newer  British  empire, 
possibly  even  mightier  in  time  to 
come,  either  than  its  parent  or  its 
elder  sister  of  America  (for  as  com- 
pared with  the  latter  our  natural 
riches  are  as  great  or  greater,  our 
position  on  the  map  of  the  world 
safer,  and  our  climate  infinitely 
preferable  and  healthier),  or  as  a 
more  immediately  sure  outlet  for 
surplus  population  and  safe  market 
for  her  manufactures. 

Inexhaustible  coal,  iron,  and 
Kerosene  shale  deposits ; copper, 
tin,  lead,  silver,  antimony,  cinnabar, 
gold,  diamonds,  gems,  and  pearl 
fisheries ; a soil  which  grows  oats 
in  the  south  aud  sugar  and  coffee 
in  the  north ; natural  herbage 
feeding  myriads  of  sheep  and  cattle, 
and  providing  wool  which  defies, 
and  always  must  defy  competition ; 
timber  absolutely  unrivalled  for 
strength  and  durability ; and  a cli- 
mate in  which  indigenous  sickness 
is  unknown — these  form  some  of 
the  advantages  this  great  conti- 
nent possesses  and  freely  offers 
to  share  with  the  rest  of  the 
world’s  children  who  will  come 
and  help  to  gather  them  ; such  ad- 


vantages as,  promptly  and  skil- 
fully turned  to  account  by  the 
mother  state  by  an  unstinted 
stream  of  properly  directed  and 
protected  emigration,  would  not 
only  soon  render  us  too  strong  for 
successful  attack  by  a foe,  but  would 
so  enrich  and  strengthen  her  hands 
in  return  that,  before  this  century 
was  out  we  should  probably  be 
able  to  find  her  both  men  and 
money  to  help  rule  her  still  in- 
creasing Eastern  and  Polynesian 
empire. 

Kew  South  Wales,  the  oldest  and 
wealthiest  of  the  colonies,  only 
seems  on  the  map  to  occupy  a small 
portion  of  the  eastern  seaboard  of 
our  continent,  and  yet  it  has  over 
4,000  sheep  and  cattle  stations,  the 
average  size  of  most  of  which  is 
probably  about  100  square  miles 
(roughly),  whilst  one  squatter 
actually  holds  a territory  as 
large  as  Great  Britain.  And 
let  it  not  be  thought  that,  be- 
cause the  land  is  principally  used 
as  pasturage,  it  is  fit  only  for  that. 
Ear  from  it ; for  wherever  agricul- 
ture has  been  tried  it  has,  as  a 
rule,  succeeded,  else  the  30,000  free 
selectors  scattered  broadcast  and 
isolated  over  the  colony  during  the 
last  ten  years  would  have  been 
starved  out  long  since  instead  of 
having  risen  from  mere  stockmen 
and  shepherds  to  now  be  the  owners 
of  improving  farms  and  heads  of 
healthy  families.  And  if  these  men 
have  done  so  fairly  well,  with  iso- 
lated and  unhelped  effort,  what 
might  not  be  looked  for  from  pro- 
perly placed  agricultural  settle- 
ments on  the  picked  lands  of  the 
colony,  say  of  one  or  two  hundred 
families  each,  started  by  the  state 
on  a fixed  principle  of  present  sup- 
port on  condition  of  future  repay- 
ment, with  a central  school,  church, 
and  store,  and  official  assistance 
even,  at  first,  in  readily  disposing  of 
their  produce,  and  a ‘ colonial  ex- 
perienced ’ manager  to  refer  to  for 
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advice  and  infoi mation  when,  ne- 
cessary. 

If  this  system,  were  carried  out 
by  the  imperial  authorities  on  a 
comprehensive,  business  plan,  the 
average  total  cost  of  establishing  a 
family,  say  man,  wife,  and  two 
children,  would  not  exceed  ioo l., 
and  this  sum  would  cover  the  cost 
of  their  passage  out,  of  the  first 
twelve  months’  rations,  seeds,  tools, 
huts,  a couple  of  acres  of  land  ready 
cleared  and  fenced,  and.  enough 
poultry,  pigs,  &c.,  to  give  them 
such  a fair  start  as,  with  common 
energy  and  thrift,  would  enable 
them  to  pay  their  way  after  the  first 
year  and,  within  probably  ten  years’ 
time,  to  pay  for  their  hundred-acre 
farm  outright,  and  also  repay  the 
original  advance  for  their  settle- 
ment in  it.  Of  course  some  would 
not  succeed,  but  the  great  bulk 
would,  and  at  once  become  good 
customers  for  English  manufac- 
tures, and  be  changed  from  drones  at 
home  to  ‘ honey  bees  ’ in  Australia.1 

I am  not  even  urging  England 
to  encourage  additional  emigration 
from  her  shores,  but  only  to  divert 
that  which  is  determined  to  go 
somewhere  (and  that  somewhere 
generally  the  States,  because  they 
are  nearer  and  cheaper),  by  offering 
it  a free  home  at  first  in  its  own  co- 
lonies, with  absolute  certainty  _ of 
immediate  assistance  and  protection 
- on  arrival,  and  one  of  the  fairest 
prospects  in  the  world  of  a prosper- 
ous future  in  an  absolutely  free 
country,  and  the  enjoyment  of  per- 
haps the  finest  and  healthiest  cli- 
mate to  be  found  anywhere.  And 
even  if  it  cost  the  mother  country 
a million  annually,  it  would  be  the 
very  best  investment  she  could 
make,  for  she  would  so  provide  for 


her  surplus  children,  create  fresh 
and  profitable  demand  for  her  home 
manufactures,  strengthen  her  em- 
pire by  broadening  its  basis,  and  so 
surely  enlarge  her  circle  of  trade 
that  the  mere  extra  profit  would 
more  than  cover  the  interest  on  her 
outlay ; and,  in  short,  whilst  adding 
to  her  strength,  would  also  be  in- 
creasing her  riches. 

If  it  be  objected  that  by  thus 
strengthening  us  we  are  the  more 
likely  to  sooner  throw  off  the 
(nominal)  yoke  of  the  empire,  I 
answer,  we  are  4 too  English  and 
too  proud  of  the  old  country  to  be 
likely  to  do  so ; and  that  even  were 
it  so,  we  should  still  be  the  natural 
friend  and  ally  of  the  mother  who 
bore  us,  and,  having  no  conflicting 
interests,  there  could  not  arise  any 
feeling  of  rivalry  or  jealousy,  and 
of  a necessity  we  must  remain  good 
customers,  as,  with  our  enormous 
territory  and  great  natural  riches, 
it  pays  us  far  better  to  grow  wool 
and  beef,  and  dig  gold  and  culti- 
vate sugar,  than  it  does,  or  will 
do,  to  manufacture  the  great  bulk  of 
the  necessaries  we  now  import  from 
‘home.’ 

We  have  just  annexed  Eiji,  we 
shall  probably  also  annex  New 
Guinea,  and  we  are  slowly  but 
surely  forming  a network  of  settle- 
ments through  all  the  island 
groups  of  Polynesia.  And  as 
the  trade  must  gravitate  to  Aus- 
tralia, and  especially  to  Sydney  as 
the  central  port  and  entrepot , it  re- 
quires no  foresight  to  see  the  great 
future  of  New  South  Wales  and  its 
sister  colonies ; but  all  the  same, 
the  more  and  the  sooner  that  the 
mother  country  strengthens  our 
growth  with  the  help  of  her  sur- 
plus population,  the  sooner  and  the 


1 Of  course  this  supposes  that  the  land  is  given  free  by  the 
authorities  as  our  share  of  the  ‘ speculation,  an  ^ the  p0rset  labourer 

tliQ  emnire,  and  tliGrcforo  our  waste  lands  t)6long  -i  j • re ip  thA 

as  toThe  Sydney  loafer,  in  case  of  imperial  need,  there  could  be  no  legal  difficulty  m the 

resumption  of  what  the  nation  requires. 
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more  powerfully  shall  we,  in  turn, 
be  able  to  help  her  in  a still  more 
direct  way  than  we  now  do,  with 
our  annual  trade  tribute  of  millions 
of  pounds  in  gold-dust,  and  our 
scores  of  millions  of  pounds  weight 
of  wool.  6 

Despite  the  clever  saying  attri- 
buted to  the  late  Lord  Palmerston, 

‘ that  nothing  lies  like  facts , except- 
ing figures,’  a few  facts  and  figures 
taken  from  Australian  statistics 
may  possibly  give  some  clearer 
idea  as  to  our  ‘ ways  and  means  ’ 
than  any  mere  general  statement 
can  do.  Por  instance,  the  popula- 
tion of  the  whole  of  the  Australian 
colonies  in  1874  shows  respectively 
as  follows : 

584,278  were  in  New  South  Wales, 
808,439  in  Victoria,  204,623  in  South  Aus- 
tralia, 163,517  in  Queensland,  104,176  in 
Tasmania,  and  29,209  in  Western  Aus- 
tralia. 

The  publicrevenues  for  theyearamounted 
to  10,257,521^.;  and  of  these  revenues 
4*368,347/.  was  raised  by  taxation.  So 
that  the  burden  of  taxation  was  2/.  6s.  2d. 
per  head  of  population.  In  South  Australia 
the  rate  is  it.  165.  9c?.  per  head;  in  New 
South  Wales,  2/.  is.  8 d. ; in  Victoria, 

2/.  7s.  6 d. ; in  Queensland,  3/.  1 is.  Sd.  The 
public  debts  on  the  last  day  of  the 
year  amounted  to  32,840,540/.;  that  is, 
17I.  7s.  3 d.  per  head  of  population. 

The  live  stock  of  Australia  in  that  year 
(1874)  comprised  769,450  horses,  5,499,020 
cattle,  49,979,274  sheep,  544,213  pigs.  Of 
these  sheep,  22,872,882  were  in  New  South 
Wales,  11,225,206  in  Victoria,  7,268,046  in 
Queensland,  6,120,211  in  South  Australia. 

Of  the  horses,  346,691  were  in  this  colony; 
also  2,856,699  of  the  cattle,  that  is  about 
half  the  total  number. 

The  land  under  cultivation  in  all  Aus- 
tralia was  3>243>236  acres.  Wheat,  maize, 
barley,  oats,  rye,  millet,  hay,  sugar,  and 
cotton  are  the  principal  crops.  The  sugar 
is  grown  on  the  northern  rivers  in  New 
Souih  Wales,  and  in  Queensland;  cotton 
is  almost  entirely  limited  to  the  last-men- 
tioned colony.  There  are  also  extensive 
vineyards  in  most  of  the  colonies.  In  the 
^7°P  of  18 73-4  there  were  in  New  South 
Wales  alone  166,646  acres  under  wheat, 


which  produced  2,238,414  bushels,  that  is 
13  bushels  an  acre,  and  4 bushels  per  head 
ot  population.  During  the  same  season 
116,141  acres  yielded  4,120,112  bushels  of 
maize — 35  bushels  an  acre. 

The  total  value  of  the  imports  for  the 
year  1874  was  36,815,501/.;  that  of  the 
exports  was  37,650,191/.;  making  the  total 
value  of  the  trade  74,465,691/.,  that  is, 
39/.  75.  5 d.  per  head  of  population.2 
. °n  the  31st  December  1874  there  were 
in  Australia  1,547^  miles  of  railway  open 
for  traffic,  and  755  miles  in  course  of  con- 
struction. Of  these  New  iSouth  Wales  had 
401  g open,  and  285^  in  course  of  construc- 
tion ; Victoria  had  588  open,  and  65  in  # 
course  of  construction ; South  Australia  had 
234  completed  and  142  begun  ; Queensland 
had  249  completed  and  106  begun.  There 
were  at  the  same  time  19,453^  miles  of 
electric  telegraph  open,  and  3,079  in  course 
of  construction.  Of  these  New  South  Wales 
had  7,449  open,  and  426  in  course  of  con- 
struction; Victoria,  3,3874  open;  South 
Australia,  3,900  open,  and  990  in  course  of 
construction;  Queensland,  3,616  open  and 
616  in  preparation. 

By  the  above  returns  it  will  be 
seen  that  though  New  South 
Wales  is  inferior  in  population  to 
Victoria,  yet  she  has  the  largest 
amount  of  railway  and  telegraphic 
communication  open  or  in  pro- 
gress, and  actually  holds  half  the 
tive-stoclc  of  the  whole  of  the  Aus- 
tralian colonies,  and  not  only  sup- 
plies Victoria  and  South  Australia 
with  a large  proportion  of  their 
‘ meat,’  but  also  ships  stock  away 
to  Tasmania,  New  Caledonia,  &c. 

Roughly  speaking,  New  South 
Wales  exports  about  fifty  million 
pounds  of  wool,  one  and  a quarter 
million  tons  of  coal,  and  two  millions 
value  of  bullion  annually,  whilst 
tin  and  copper  (both  comparatively 
new  industries),  may  be  put  at  a 
few  thousand  tons  each,  with  an 
unlimited  supply  if  there  were 
more  labour,  and  as  railways  open 
up  the  country  more.  Her  other 
principal  exports  are  hides,  skins, 
tallow,  preserved  meat,  wax,  tim- 
ber, wine,  maize,  Kerosine  shale. 


btiagTbout  Iwo-TbS  of  the  " hole^  m0ther  C°Untl7’ 
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Perhaps  the  truest  proof  of  the 
great  richness  of  the  colony  of  New 
South  W ales  is  the  fact  that  with  very 
few  manufactures,  about  two-thirds 
(or  at  least  three-fifths)  of  the  popu- 
lation is  in  Sydney  and  the  princi- 
pal towns,  showing  that  the  re- 
maining two-fifths,  employed  in 
squatting,  mining,  and  agriculture, 
find  the  principal  means  of  support 
for  the  whole  colony ; and  that  as 
the  ‘ runs  ’ are  improved  by  fenc- 
ing in,  dam-building,  and  laying 
down  artificial  grasses,  mining 
carried  out  scientifically,  and  agri- 
culture paid  more  attention  to  by 
a generation  which  will  take  the 
trouble  to  understand  its  principles 
and  apply  them  with  care  and 
energy,  our  wealth  as  a community 
will  increase  far  beyond  its  present 
bounds  and  tend  to  make  the 
colony  one  of  the  most  ‘ com- 
fortable ’ places  in  the  world  for 
the  working  man  to  settle  in, 
whilst  it  will  also  make  us  still 
better  customers  to  England  for 
‘ luxuries  ’ and  supply  her  with  in- 
creasing stocks  of  ‘ raw  material  ’ 
for  her  manufactures  by  way  of 
payment,  in  the  usual  course  of 
exchange  of  trade. 

Our  leading  paper  has  an  article 
in  this  day’s  issue  so  pertinent  to  the 
above  statements  and  views,  that  at 
risk  even  of  wearying  with  more  ‘ facts 
and  figures,’  and  despite  the  pro- 
verb about  ‘comparison,’  I venture 
to  extract  the  following  from  it, 
merely  premising  that  it  refers  to 
our  trade  with  England  only , and 
not  to  our  whole  import  and  export 
returns ; and  that  it  goes  to  prove 
almost  conclusively  that  if  the 
mother  country  exported  to  us  a 
million  of  her  redundant  population, 
even  at  her  own  cost,  it  would  pay 
her  splendidly  as  a commercial 
speculation  in  the  profit  she  would 
make  out  of  them  as  additional 
customers : 

What  is  the  value  to  the  United  King- 
dom of  the  trade  with  her  Australian 


colonies  ? To  answer  that  we  must  com- 
pare this  trade  with  that  existing  be- 
tween England  and  other  countries.  In 
1873  the  population  of  the  United  States 
was  a little  over  42^  millions;  the 
trade  with  England  was  valued  at  108 
millions,  of  which  the  imports  from  the 
States  formed  two-thirds,  and  the  whole 
trade  was  equal  to  only  about  2 1.  I os.  $d. 
per  head  of  the  population  of  the  Union. 
France  had  a trade  with  England  of 
73^-  millions,  for  a population  of  36 
millions,  averaging  about  2 1.  per  head. 
Germany  bought  and  sold  to  the  extent  of 
56^  millions,  for  a population  of  41  millions, 
giving  an  average  of  1 1.  *]s.  "jd.  per  head. 
British  India,  with  a population  of  240 
millions,  had  a trade  of  52  millions,  equal 
to  only  4s.  4 d.  per  head.  These  are  the 
highest  figures  in  the  total  values  of  the 
British  exports  and  imports  for  the  year 
with  any  country  in  the  world.  The  next 
on  the  list,  taken  in  the  order  of  the  largest 
returns,  is  Australia,  with  a population  of  a 
little  over  two  millions,  a total  trade  with 
England  of  44  millions,  and  consequently 
an  average  of  20 1.  185.  $d.  per  head  of  her 
population.  Holland  comes  next,  with  a 
trade  of  nearly  38  millions,  equal  to  io£.  6s. 
per  head ; Kussia,  with  a trade  of  only  33 
millions  for  her  82  millions  of  people ; 
Belgium,  with  27  millions,  equal  to  $1.  Js. 
per  head  of  her  people ; and  British  North 
America,  with  a trade  of  21  millions  for  a 
population  of  nearly  four  millions,  averag- 
ing $1.  1 15.  5 d.  per  head.  It  follows  that 
on  this  basis  of  extent  of  commercial  trans- 
actions, an  Australian  colonist  is  worth 
eight  times  as  much  to  the  United  King- 
dom as  a settler  in  the  United  States,  nearly 
four  times  as  much  as  a Canadian,  twice  as 
much  as  a Dutchman,  four  times  as  much 

as  a Belgian,  ten  times  as  much  as  a 

Frenchman,  fifteen  times  as  much  as  a 

German,  and  fifty  times  as  much  as  a 

Bussian ; and  not  to  shrink  from  a com- 
parison with  John  Bull  himself,  ‘ the  prince 
of  shopkeepers,’  it  is  no  small  thing  to  be 
able  to  show  a total  Australian  trade  with 
all  countries  during  1873  amounting  to 
nearly  80  millions  sterling,  or  equal  to 
37 1.  1 is.  7 d.  per  head  of  our  people,  against 
a total  foreign  and  colonial  trade  of  6S2 
millions  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  a 
proportion  of  less  than  21 1.  per  head  of 
her  people.  Of  course  much  of  this  trade 
of  ours  is  intercolonial,  but  we  can  allow 
an  ample  margin  for  that,  and  still  claim 
that  the  whole  empire  contains  no  subjects 
of  Victoria,  and  the  whole  world  no  com- 
munity, whose  position  enables  them  to 
contribute  to  the  national  wealth  in  as 
great  a proportion  as  the  inhabitants  of 
Australia. 


806  Letter  from  New 

As  respects  the  principle  of  fornix 
ing  settlements  in  new  countries 
by  providing  free  passage,  free 
house,  food,  equipment,  and  land, 
in  the  outset , the  whole  being  repaid 
by  easy  instalments  as  the  settlers 
take  root,  it  is  now  being  carried 
out  successfully  in  New  Zealand  by 
a private  company : and  surely  what 
a small  company  can  do  well  an 
empire  could  do  cheaper  and  better, 
especially  with  the  results  of  the 
pioneer  association  to  guide  it  P 
Nor  is  the  idea  new,  even  to  the 
Imperial  Government,  as,  many 
years  since,  an  elaborated  plan  of 
mine,  showing  every  detail  of  cost 
and  management,  and  giving  data 
to  calculate  probable  results  by, 
was  laid  before  the  then  Govern- 
ment by  the  late  Lord  Herbert  of 
Lea,  who  had  often  discussed 
the  general  question  of  emigration 
with  me  before  I left  England,  and 
went  into  it  with  me  more  fully 
by  letter  after  I had  been  here  long 
enough  to  realise  what  was  the 
best  system  and  how  to  carry  it 
out  practically  for  the  interests 
of  the  mother  country  and  our- 
selves. 

True,  it  wanted  a million  to  start 
it,  but  then  that  million  would  have 
been  always  returning  after  the 
first  year  or  two,  and  always  going 
out  again  if  the  exodus  had  been 
an  unbroken  one,  or  if  stopped  after 
the  first  few  years  the  amount 
would  all  have  been  repaid  within 
twenty  years,  whilst  the  mother 
country  would  have  sold  at  least 
3oo,oooZ.  worth  of  goods  annually 
beyond  what  she  now  does,  and 
even  that  would  be  an  increas- 
ing quantity  as  the  offspring  of  that 
first  10,000  settlers  grew  up. 

In  short,  adopt  the  scheme  and 
the  results  are  certain,  always  pro- 
vided the  original  calculations  are 
correct ; and  to  anyone  who  knows 
this  colony,  and  what  could  be  fully 
done  with  a businesslike  system 
of  settling  the  lands,  the  result 
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would  show  as  understated  rather 
than  overstated. 

Even  as  it  is,  all  labour  that  lands 
here  is  at  once  engaged,  and,  of 
course,  does  the  State  some  service, 
but  not  such  eventually  profitable 
service  as  a body  of  yeoman  set- 
tlers would,  compelled  to  develop 
otherwise  latent  wealth  whilst  pro- 
viding for  their  daily  bread  from 
the  land  itself,  and  who,  being 
planted  out  in  agricultural  commu- 
nities, would  perforce  both  produce 
and  consume  more  than  if  absorbed 
individually  in  the  towns  and  cities. 

On  this  subject  generally 

The  press  of  the  colony  is  almost  unani- 
mous in  its  demand  for  immigration  ; and 
indeed  a steady  influx  of  industrious  people 
is  one  of  the  pressing  needs  of  the  colony. 
The  demand  for  labour  of  all  kinds  from 
every  district  in  the  colony  has  been  such 
for  the  last  three  or  four  years  that  we 
probably  understate  the  demand  when  wo 
estimate  that  two  or  three  thousand  new 
arrivals  per  month  could  have  found  pro- 
fitable employment  within  a few  weeks  after 
landing  on  these  shores.  Railways  and 
other  public  works  are  almost  at  a stand- 
still, and  private  undertakings  either  re- 
main in  abeyance  or  are  carried  on  in  the 
slowest  manner.  The  agriculturists  are 
unable  to  extend  their  operations  for  want 
of  help  ; and  in  the  dearth  of  labour  which 
exists  it  will  be  some  years  before  the 
colony  is  in  a position  to  grow  her  own 
breadstuff's. 

One  thing  is  certain,  whether 
Government  sends  us  surplus 
population  and  settles  it  here  on 
the  assisted  principle,  or  whether 
it  comes  of  itself  and  takes  its  chance, 
there  is  and  will  be  a far  better 
opening  here  for  the  labourer, 
mechanic,  female  servant,  or  small 
capitalist,  than  the  old  country  can 
possibly  offer;  and  to  such,  with 
ordinary  health  and  application, 
the  future  of  their  children  need 
be  no  subject  of  fear,  and  they  may 
reasonably  look  forward  themselves 
to  be  literally  able  to  ‘sit  under 
the  shade  of  their  own  vine  and 
fig-tree,  no  man  making  them 
afraid.’ 
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Should  these  few  imperfect  re- 
marks, which  at  the  best  are  but 
suggestive  ones,  wake  up  the  desire 
in  anyone  who  reads  them  to  know 
more  about  New  South  Wales,  or 
for  particulars  specially  applicable 
to  his  own  wants  or  wishes,  I shall 
be  very  willing  to  answ  er  any  enquiry 
to  the  best  of  my  power,  merely 
adding  that  we  are  a colony  of  say 


600,000  souls,  with  a territory  of 
200,000,000  acres,  and  that,  there- 
fore, whoever  comes  need  not  fear 
want  of  elbow-room  either  for 
himself  or  for  those  who  come 
after  him. 

Robert  Dudley  Adams. 

Sydney,  N.S.W. : 

September  1,  1875. 
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THE  MALAY  OUTBREAK. 


IT  is  now  nearly  two  years  since 
the  Straits  of  Malacca,  like  a 
well-known  poet,  woke  one  morning 
to  find  itself  famous.  The  leaders 
of  the  great  political  parties  de- 
scended on  the  scene  like  Here 
and  Pallas  in  the  Greek  stories ; 
and  then  as  suddenly  withdrew 
into  the  mist — if,  indeed,  they  can 
be  said  ever  to  have  emerged  from 
it.  Pallas  charged  Here  with  ‘ folly 
and  ignorance  rarely  equalled,’ 
and  Here  retorted  with  scorn  that 
Pallas  might  be  ‘left  floundering 
and  foundering  in  the  Straits  of 
Malacca.  The  public  controversy 
had  its  direct  stimulus  from  a 
paper  in  this  magazine,1  calling 
attention  to  the  new  treaty  (1872) 
with  Holland,  and  the  Achinese 
war  and  its  consequences — some  of 
w*dch  are  only  now  beginning  to 
be  felt.  Since  that  time  if  little 
has  been  heard  of  the  Straits 
in  England,  it  must  not  be  sup- 
posed that  that  is  because  every- 
thing has  been  going  on  in  quiet 
routine  out  there.  Par  from  it. 
A Blue  Booh  issued  last  July* 
and  the  files  of  the  Singa- 
pore and  Penang  journals,  show 
that  the  last  two  years  have 
proved  a most  critical  period,  of 
which  the  news  recently  telegraphed 
is  only  a painful  episode  not  alto- 
gether unexpected  in  those  parts. 
Prom  these  sources  of  information, 
and  some  personal  knowledge  of 
the  Malays  and  their  country,  we 
will  endeavour  to  explain  what’  has 
occurred. 

At  the  very  time  ‘the  Straits  of 
Malacca  was  being  bandied  about 
as  a political  cry,  it  so  happened 
that  steps  were  being  taken  by  the 
Colonial  authorities,  which  in  the 
words  of  the  local  press,  con- 
stituted ‘a  new  era  in  our  affairs.’ 

Sir  Harry  Ord,  the  first  Governor 


of  the  Straits  Settlements,  under 
the  new  Colonial  regime , had 
reached  the  end  of  his  term  of 
office,  and  Sir  Andrew  Clarke  (now 
Minister  of  Works  in  India)  had 
succeeded  him. 

Affairs  in  the  native  States  of 
the  Peninsula  had  been  goinor 
rapidly  from  bad  to  worse.  Perak 
was  not  the  only  theatre  of  anarchy 
and  promiscuous  murder,  but  the 
outrages  in  that  district  alone  de- 
manded our  interference. 

The  Chinese  tin-miners  in  Larut 
had  taken  to  attacking  all  the  small 
craft  off  that  coast,  for  the  purpose, 
it  is  believed,  of  procuring  provi- 
sions. It  is  only  necessary  to  men- 
tion a few  cases  reported  to  Govern- 
ment ( Blue  Booh , p.  124)  : 

On  November  10  a Malay  trader  was 
attacked  by  three  piratical  boats  off  the 
British  Settlement  of  Pulo  Pangkor,  within 
sight  of  H.M.S.  Avon,  anchored  with  her 
fires  out.  She  got  up  steam  and  went  to 
assist  as  soon  as  possible;  the  Malay  boat 
escaped  with  four  killed  and  wounded  : on 
the  same  day  these  very  row-boats  ‘ at- 
tacked three  other  vessels,  murdering  most 
of  the  crews  and  carrying  off  the  cargo, 
and  then  rowed  up  the  Perak  river.’  These 
words  are  quoted  from  Captain  Patterson’s 
^ate<^  November  13,  on  which  day 
xL.M.S.  Avon  returned  to  Penang  with  a 
trading  boat  under  escort,  and  another,  of 
which  the  whole  crew  had  been  murdered. 

On  November  13  three  junks  were  at- 
tacked off  the  Bindings,  two  of  them  were 
sunk,  30  of  the  crews  being  killed. 

()n  the  14th  a Chinese  sampan,  with 
opium  and  other  articles,  was  attacked  by 
three  piratical  row-boats  off  the  south  coast 
of  Penang;  two  men  were  killed  and  two 
jumped  overboard. 

On  November  15  a Chinese  schooner 
under  British  colours  was  attacked  off  the 
south  coast  of  Penang,  but,  a breeze  spring- 
ing  up,  was  enabled  to  escape. 

Ifc  must  be  remembered  that  this 
sort  of  thing  had  been  going  on  for 
many  months.  It  is  probable  that 
something  more  than  despatching 
gunboats  to  the  scene  would  already 


1 Vide  Fraser,  January  1874. 
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have  been  done  but  for  the  interreg- 
num in  the  Straits  administration. 
As  early  as  the  20th  of  September 
1 873,  Lord  Kimberley,  then  Colonial 
Secretary,  had  drawn  the  attention 
of  the  Governor- elect  to  the  anarchy 
existing  in  the  Malay  States,  in  the 
following  words  (p.  38)  : 

I have  to  request  that  you  will  carefully 
ascertain,  as  far  as  you  are  able,  the  actual 
condition  of  affairs  in  each  State,  and  that 
you  will  report  to  me  whether  there  are,  in 
your  opinion,  any  steps  which  can  properly 
be  taken  by  the  Colonial  Government  to 
promote  the  restoration  of  peace  and  order, 
and  to  secure  protection  to  trade  and  com- 
merce with  the  native  territories.  I should 
wish  you  especially  to  consider  whether  it 
would  be  advisable  to  appoint  a British 
officer  to  reside  in  any  of  the  States. 

About  the  end  of  October  Sir 
Andrew  Clarke  arrived  in  Singa- 
pore, and  at  once  determined  to 
act  on  his  own  responsibility,  deem- 
ing that  the  time  for  a preventive 
policy  was  past,  and  that  timid  half- 
measures could  no  longer  have  any 
effect  in  restoring  order. 

Upon  these  views  he  proceeded 
forthwith  by  a series  of  important 
steps  which  in  the  Straits  journals 
are  usually  referred  to  as  4 Sir 
Andrew  Clarke’s  policy.’  In  the 
thoroughness  of  his  conceptions, 
and  in  the  promptitude  with  which 
he  gave  them  effect,  he  exhibited 
true  courage,  and  the  kind  of  zeal 
which  is  rarely  found  among 
officials. 

It  is  needless  now  to  explain 
all  the  details  of  what  was  done. 
Affairs  developed  rapidly,  one  step 
necessitating  another,  none  of 
which  could  in  the  nature  of  things 
be  afterwards  retraced.  The  short- 
official  account  to  be  found  in  the 
Colonial  Office  List , 1875,  will  show 
briefly  the  important  measures 
effected  in  1874  : 

The  anarchy  prevailing  throughout  the 
Malayan  Peninsula,  and  especially  in 
Perak,  has  long  been  a source  of  disquiet 
to  the  Straits  Government,  and  a hin- 
drance to  the  prosperity  of  British  traders. 
In  the  past  year,  the  late  Governor  Sir 
Andrew  Clarke,  with  the  able  assistance  of 


the  Attorney- General,  the  acting  Chief  of 
Police,  the  Chinese  Interpreter,  and  Mr. 
A.  M.  Skinner,  was  engaged  in  effecting 
the  pacification  of  Perak,  and  establishing 
British  influence  in  the  Malayan  States, 
especially  Perak  and  Selangore  ; for  which 
purpose  British  Besidents  are  to  be  sta- 
tioned in  these  two  States,  to  advise  their 
rulers  respecting  the  collection  of  revenue 
and  general  administration.  With  a view 
also  of  enabling  the  British  authorities  to 
keep  order  in  that  part  of  the  Peninsula,  a 
strip  of  land  south  of  Province  Wellesley, 
about  fen  miles  broad,  beyond  the  Krean 
river,  has  been  acquired  as  British  Terri- 
tory, as  well  as  a small  portion  of  territory 
on  the  mainland,  opposite  the  island  of 
Pulo  Dinding. 

It  is  curious  and  suggestive  to 
consider  this  account  in  connection 
with  what  is  recorded  in  the  same 
official  publication  regarding  our 
recent  extensions  of  territory  in  the 
Fijis,  the  West  African  settlements, 
and  Natal.  At  the  close  of  the 
Liberal  Administration,  and  after 
five  years  of  loyal  adherence  to  a 
policy  of  non-intervention,  these 
are  its  memorials ; and  the  British 
flag  is  carried  forward  by  unwilling 
hands  in  no  less  than  four  of  our 
colonies.  Certainly  the  world  is  ruled 
with  but  little  wisdom,  or  at  least 
events  prove  stronger — and  some- 
times wiser — than  our  most  en- 
lightened statesmen.  It 1 is  time 
we  had  before  learnt  our  lesson : 
in  dealing  with  natives  we  must 
interfere  promptly  and  as  becomes 
responsible  persons,  lest  a worse 
thing  befall  us.  Native  chiefs  in 
half- civilised  States  are  like  the 
passions,  which  should  be  ‘early 
brought  within  control,’  or  we  soon 
wake  to  find  they  have  passed 
beyond  our  control  altogether. 

Having  thus  briefly  explained 
the  cause  and  the  general  scope  of 
the  intervention  which  had  at  last 
become  inevitable  in  the  Malay 
States,  we  must  refer  more  at 
length  to  the  case  of  Perak,  and 
endeavour  to  explain  the  meaning 
of  the  outbreak  which  has  now 
occurred  there.  To  understand  Mr. 
Birch’s  position  as  Resident  and 
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the  intrinsic  difficulties  of  tbe  situa- 
tion, the  conflicting  objects  of  the 
three  principal  Malay  chiefs  must 
be  made  clear.  Their  names  are 
Abdullah  and  Ismail — rival  Sultans 
of  the  country — and  the  Muntri  or 
Baja  of  Larut  (its  richest  province) 
who  appears  to  have  played  the 
part  of  ‘ intriguer  ’ between  them. 
The  late  Sultan  died  in  May  1871. 
The  crown  descends  partly  by 
inheritance  and  partly  by  election, 
and  the  latter  element  in  the  pro- 
ceedings afforded  the  Muntri  his 
opportunity  for  intrigue.  But  it 
must  be  understood  that  the  rule 
of  non-interference  was  then  strictly 
adhered  to  by  the  Straits  Govern- 
ment. When  Ismail  wrote  to  say 
that  he  had  succeeded  to  the  throne 
(though  not  in  the  direct  line  of 
succession,  nor  elected  in  proper 
form)  the  announcement  was  treated 
by  that  Government  with  perfect 
indifference.  For  nearly  a year 
nothing  more  was  heard  of  the 
matter ; and  Abdullah,  who  is 
described  as  1 de  jure  successor,’ 
submitted  to  the  loss  of  his  throne 
with  exemplary  patience  and  self- 
denial.  A romantic  story  is  detailed 
in  the  Parliamentary  papers  to 
explain  his  delay,  and  to  show  how, 
with  wrongs  like  those  under  which 
Achilles  suffered,  this  Malay  hero 
also  sulked  and  abstained  from  war. 
But  a Malay  is  always  dilatory, 
and  in  1872  at  any  rate  he  began 
to  assert  his  rights.  It  then  first 
appeared  that  the  whole  business 
of  the  election  had  been  a scheme 
of  the  Muntri,  who  had  so  far  suc- 
ceeded in  his  designs.  He  had  got 
Ismail  elected  Sultan,  a chief  who 
was  under  his  own  influence. 
Abdullah,  who  was  thought  to 
covet  his  wealthy  province,  had 
been  passed  over.  His  personal 
interest  in  such  an  arrangement 
was  obvious.  Ismail  was  an  old 
man,  Abdullah  was  a young  one. 
Ismail  lived  in  the  interior,  where 
he  could  exercise  but  little  power ; 
Abdullah  nearer  the  mouth  of  the 


river,  within  easy  reach  of  Larut 
and  Penang.  But  the  Muntri’ s 
greatest  success  was  to  be  found  in 
the  utter  indifference  with  which 
the  proceedings  had  been  viewed 
by  the  Straits  Government.  The 
following  official  account  is  given 
in  the  Blue  Book  (p.  126)  : 

On  August  29  last  (1871)  a letter  from 
the  Rajah  Bandahara  (Ismail)  was  received, 
announcing  his  election  on  June  28  pre- 
viously. 

To  this  letter  the  Acting  Lieutenant- 
Governor  replied  on  the  following  day, 
addressing  the  Bandahara  with  his  full 
title  as  ‘ Sultan  Ismail.’  The  election  was 
reported  to  the  officer  administering  the 
Government,  on  August  31,  with  the  com- 
ment that  ‘ the  present  Sultan  was  pre- 
viously the  Rajah  Bandahara,  and  had 
been  selected  over  the  head  of  the  Rajah 
Muda,  who  was  next  in  succession.’ 

Of  these  communications  no  no- 
tice was  taken.  It  would  seem 
impossible  to  go  further  in  the  di- 
rection of  non-interference  which 
some  people  are  so  anxious  to  en- 
courage in  Colonial  officers.  The 
truth  is,  that  in  dealing  with  diffi- 
cult situations  like  this  as  many 
troubles  ensue  through  over  cau- 
tion as  through  excess  of  zeal.  It 
is  "not  too  much  to  say  that  one  can 
trace  to  this  neglect  at  the  be- 
ginning all  the  subsequent  troubles 
with  the  Malays.  Timely  inter- 
ference here  would  have  exposed 
the  self-interested  part  played  by 
the  Muntri,  and  would  have  fore- 
stalled the  present  claim  of  Sultan 
Ismail  (frivolous  though  it  may  be) 
to  be  looked  upon  as  de  facto  ruler 
since  June  1871,  with  a right  un- 
questioned till  January  1874. 

But  this  bare  account  of  the 
Muntri’s  intrigue  would  mislead 
without  some  further  reference  to 
his  province  of  Larut,  and  the  fresh 
complications  brought  in  by  its 
Chinese  colonists.  Larut  is  a small 
river,  with  scarcely  any  of  the  usual 
cultivation  along  the  banks ; a place 
of  no  importance  until  the  famous 
tin-mines  were  discovered  there 
about  thirty  years  ago. 
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Since  that  time  the  Chinese,  en- 
tirely unaided  by  the  English,  have 
continued  to  develop  the  mines, 
until,  in  1871,  some  35,000  (the 
population  of  the  town  of  Penang) 
had  settled  there.  The  revenues  of 
the  country  were  considerable,  and 
the  Muntri,  born  the  son  of  a trader, 
had  now  become  the  most  influen- 
tial person  in  the  State — a sort  of 
Mayor  of  the  Palace  to  a faineant 
sovereign.  But  shortly  after  the 
late  Sultan’s  death,  in  1871,  troubles 
began  among  the  Chinese  miners. 
Two  rival  factions,  commonly  called 
the  ‘ See-Kwan  ’ and  ‘ Go-Kwan,’ 
laid  claim  to  exclusive  rights.  De- 
sperate fighting  ensued,  which  the 
Muntri  was  powerless  to  check ; 
and  in  1872  he  found  himself 
obliged  to  leave  the  country  and  to 
seek  shelter,  sometimes  on  board 
his  steam-yacht,  sometimes  at  his 
house  in  Penang.  Prom  this  period 
until  Governor  Clarke’s  interfer- 
ence, the  Malay  disputes  about 
the  succession  and  the  Chinese  fac- 
tion-fights were  mixed  up  together, 
and  the  piracies  already  alluded  to 
occurred  in  consequence.  For  two 
years  the  policy  of  non-interference 
was  resolutely  followed,  with  the 
results  described  in  a letter  from  a 
Straits  Resident  which  appeared  in 
the  Times  of  November  12  : 

The  effects  of  our  non-interference  policy 
were  now  somewhat  amusingly  illustrated. 
Help  or  permission  to  buy  arms  and  am- 
munition was  strictly  denied  to  the  Malays, 
but  the  Chinese  fitted  up  their  war-boats  in 
our  harbours,  sent  provisions  and  reinforce- 
ments from  Penang,  and  even  brought  their 
wounded  to  our  hospitals.  At  last,  a house 
in  Penang  belonging  to  the  Muntri  of  Larut 
was  blown  up,  and  it  was  seriously  feared 
that  the  quarrel  would  be  fought  out  in 
Penang. 

How  it  ended  has  already  been 
told ; the  Colonial  Government  in- 
terfered, and  the  disputes  between 
both  Chinese  and  Malays  were  set- 
tled by  Sir  A.  Clarke  in  a decisive 
manner.  All  the  chiefs,  both  Malay 
and  Chinese,  were  invited  to  a con- 
ference with  the  governor  at  the  Din- 


dings  in  January  1874.  The  Muntri 
and  Sultan  Abdullah  were  present ; 
Sultan  Ismail  pleaded  age  and  a 
long  journey  as  his  excuse.  An 
account  of  the  interview  and  the 
treaty  concluded  is  contained  in 
the  Blue  Booh  (p.  172).  Abdul- 
lah made  good  his  claim  to  be 
Sultan,  and  was  so  acknowledged ; 
but  from  the  remarks  of  the  Muntri 
there  recorded  it  is  clear  that, 
although  he  signed  bis  name  to  the 
treaty,  the  new  arrangements  did 
not  meet  with  his  approval.  The  Mun- 
tri did,  in  fact,  represent  the  cause 
of  the  absent  Ismail ; and  it  may  be 
conjectured  that  he  would  have  de- 
clined to  meet  the  Governor  if  he 
had  known  the  kind  of  man  he  had 
to  deal  with.  From  that  day  to 
this  he  has  not  ceased  to  oppose 
the  treaty,  and,  as  far  as  he  dared, 
to  hamper  the  Government  in 
carrying  out  its  terms.  At  first 
he  and  his  partisans  had  hopes 
that  Governor  Clarke’s  action  would 
be  condemned  at  home,  and  he 
openly  sided  with  Ismail  against 
Abdullah,  and  Mr.  Birch,  and 
Captain  Speedy,  the  Residents. 

It  was  natural  that  the  Muntri 
should  feel  aggrieved  at  the  latter’s 
new  position  in  Larut,  for  Captain 
Speedy  had  previously  been  under 
an  engagement  to  assist  his  own 
cause  against  the  See-Kwans.  He 
had  other  reasons  to  be  discon- 
tented. The  Governor  forced  from 
him  the  admission  that  his  Raj 
was  not  hereditary,  and  formed  an 
opinion  from 

the  conversations  which  took  place  amongst 
the  chiefs,  and  by  the  Muntri’s  general 
conduct  at  the  conference,  that  he  could 
not  claim  to  be  an  independent  ruler ; and 
that  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  re- 
ceive, as  he  did  on  this  occasion,  a confir- 
mation of  his  powers,  as  Governor,  from 
the  new  Sultan  (p.  113). 

The  steps  taken  by  Sir  A.  Clarke 
to  settle  the  difficulty  were  ingeni- 
ous and  successful ; but  the  Straits 
Resident  quoted  above  finds  fault 
in  one  respect.  The  presence  of 
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Ismail  should  have  been  secured. 
He  says : 

Rajah  Ismail  retired  to  the  jungle,  accom- 
panied by  several  chiefs,  and  carrying  with 
him  the  Regalia.  Polite  requests  were 
made  to  him  from  time  to  time  to  give  it 
up,  but  when  he  declined  no  attempt  was 
made  to  enforce  our  demand  or  to  show  the 
Malays  we  must  be  obeyed — a fatal  mistake. 
Sufficient  importance  was  not  attached  to 
the  defection  of  the  discontented  chiefs,  and 
it  is  evident  that  this  discontent  and  rebel- 
lion has  gained  strength  w ith  time. — Times 
of  November  12. 

An  advantage  was  thus  given  to 
the  Muntri ; for,  while  his  own 
mouth  was  closed  by  the  fact  that 
he  had  signed  the  treaty,  he  could 
still  speak  in  Ismail’s  name.  At  the 
same  time  Ismail’s  absence  did  not 
invalidate  the  election,  for  the  cus- 
toms of  the  country  appear  to  have 
been  observed  in  the  number  and 
station  of  the  chiefs  who  signed  the 
agreement.  The  arrangements  were 
approved,  and  the  agreement  be- 
tween the  chiefs  was  confirmed  by 
Lord  Carnarvon  in  September,  1874, 
who  expressed  himself  very  clearly 
on  the  subject  ( Blue  Booh , p.  242)  : 

You  will  acquaint  the  several  chiefs  who 
have  entered  into  these  agreements  that 
H.M.  Government  have  learnt  with  much 
satisfaction  that  they  have  combined  under 
your  advice  to  put  a stop  once  for  all  to 
the  reign  of  anarchy  and  piracy.  . . . You 
will,  at  the  same  time,  inform  them  that 
H.M.  Government  will  look  to  the  exact 
fulfilment  of  the  pledges  which  have  now 
been  voluntarily  given,  and  will  hold  re- 
sponsible those  who  violate  the  engage- 
ment which  has  been  solemnly  agreed  upon. 

It  was  left  to  Mr.  Birch,  as  the 
first  British  Resident,  to  confront 
the  peculiar  difficulties  of  the 
situation.  On  his  side  were  Ab- 
dullah and  his  followers,  all  appa- 
rently frivolous  and  self-interested 
persons.  Opposed  to  him,  more  or 
less  actively,  were  Ismail  and  the 
Muntri,  with  Rajah  Yusof,  Maha- 
rajah Lela,  and  other  chiefs  of  the 
interior. 

The  great  mass  of  the  Malays 
were  probably  glad  to  see  us  re- 
store order  and  check  their  numer- 


ous chiefs’  exactions ; but  in  deal- 
ing with  Malays  and  most  other 
Mahomedans  we  must  reckon  with 
their  excitability  in  regard  to  na- 
tional pride  and  religious  traditions. 
In  a crisis  like  the  present  none  of 
them  can  be  safely  trusted.  Their 
numbers  in  Perak  are  variously 
estimated  at  from  50,000  to  100,000, 
most  of  them  settled  .along  the  banks 
of  the  river  of  that  name.  The  rest 
of  the  country  may  be  described  as 
one  dense  unbroken  jungle,  except 
where  the  minor  rivers  and  the 
feeders  of  the  Perak  intersect  it. 
There  are  also  several  thousand 
Chinese  tin-miners  (apart  from 
those  in  Larut)  scattered  over  the 
country ; for  the  Malays  never 
work  their  own  mines.  These  and 
all  other  Chinese  in  the  country 
will  sympathise  with  the  English 
Government ; and  it  is  to  be  feared 
many  of  them  will  pay  for  it  with 
their  lives.  A massacre  of  the 
Chinese  has  always  been  to  Malay 
princes  a favourite  mode  of  ruining 
their  countries.  But  their  own 
turn  will  soon  come ; and  during 
the  faction-tights  in  Larut  the 
Malays  have  already  found  that 
two  can  play  at  that  game.  In 
fact  the  position  of  affairs  in  the 
Peninsula  cannot  be  understood 
without  taking  into  account  the 
curious  beginning  of  Chinese  coloni- 
sation (under  no  European  flag) 
which  is  here  going  on.  Chinese 
energy  and  capital  will  find  their 
way  into  these  States,  and  must  also 
breed  troubles  and  complications, 
whether  we  wish  it  oy  not. 

Mr.  Birch  took  up  his  appoint- 
ment in  September  of  last  year, 
and  busied  himself  for  some  time 
in  £ discovering  his  dominions,’  of 
which  scarcely  anything  was  pre- 
viously known.  The  terms  of 
the  new  Treaty  were  also  pub- 
lished in  Malay,  throughout  the 
country,  and  with  the  expressions 
used  by  the  Secretary  of  State  in 
confirming  it.  In  January  Mr. 
Birch  stirred  himself  to  bring 
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about  a rapprochement  between  the 
two  Sultans,  and  after  some  trouble 
got  them  together  at  Ismail’s  place 
in  the  interior ; but  neither  would 
make  any  advances,  and  little 
benefit  accrued  from  the  meeting. 
Ismail  still  refused  to  give  up  the 
Regalia  which  he  had  usurped  with 
the  throne,  and,  together  with  his 
chiefs,  maintained  an  attitude  of 
passive  resistance.  The  Muntri 
was  present,  and  scarcely  concealed 
his  partisanship  with  Ismail.  Last 
April  Mr.  Birch,  still  following  out 
the  provisions  of  the  treaty,  built  a 
substantial  Residency,  and  fixed 
its  situation  as  far  up  the  river  as 
possible,  near  the  border  ground  of 
the  two  parties,  and  ten  miles  above 
Sultan  Abdullah’s  old  house  at  Bata- 
rabit.  This  is  the  Residency  to 
which  the  recent  telegrams  refer. 
Passir  Sala,  the  scene  of  Mr. 
Birch’s  murder,  and  the  repulse  on 
November  the  6th,  is  about  twelve 
miles  farther  up  the  river,  but  still 
many  miles  below  Ismail’s  resi- 
dence at  Blauja.  It  must  be  added 
that  the  maps  given  in  the  Blue 
Book  are  mere  sketches,  and  the 
distances  can  only  be  roughly  com- 
puted. 

Some  such  outbreak  as  the  pre- 
sent has  not  been  altogether  un- 
foreseen, witness  the  following  ex- 
tracts : 

The  Penang  Gazette  of  September 
26  says : 

If  rumour  speaks  truly,  the  Chiefs  in 
Perak  are  attempting  to  carry  things  with 
a much  higher  hand  than  is  likely  to  prove 
of  benefit  to  them ; but  how  long  Sir  W. 
Jervois  will  permit  them  to  treat  our  re- 
presentatives with  contempt  is  of  course  a 
question  we  cannot  answer.  Will  his  Ex- 
cellency wait  till  the  life  of  a Resident  is 
sacrificed  before  he  takes  any  decisive 
action  ? 

The  Singapore  Times  of  September 
4 says  that : 

In  Perak,  Ex-Sultan  Ismail,  who  was 
deposed  by  the  election  of  the  Rajah 
Mudah,  Abdullah,  still  claims  the  throne, 
and  refuses  to  surrender  the  Regalia  of 
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royalty,  without  which  it  is  impossible  to 
crown  the  young  Sultan ; and  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  the  substitution  of  a new  Regalia 
from  Europe  would  be  satisfactory  to  the 
Malays  themselves.  It  is  said,  moreover, 
that  Ismail  has  with  him  the  sympathies 
of  a large  portion  of  the  people,  and  has  in 
fact  the  strongest  party. 

Sir  W.  Jervois,  in  opening  the 
Legislative  Council  on  the  7th 
of  October,  referred  to  Perak,  as 
follows : 

In  Perak  . . . the  relations  between  the 
adviser  and  the  advised  have  been  unsatis- 
factory from  the  very  commencement. 
While  Her  Majesty’s  Government  hold 
the  chiefs  responsible  for  keeping  the  en- 
gagements entered  into  by  them  with  the 
British  Government,  there  is  scarcely  any 
one  of  those  engagements  referred  to  which 
has  not  been  violated  by  them.  The  Resi- 
dent’s advice  is  disregarded,  and  he  must 
either  passively  look  on  while  acts  are 
committed  which  he  disapproves,  but  can- 
not control,  or  he  must  assume  to  himself  a 
power  which  is  inconsistent  with  his  posi- 
tion as  adviser,  thus  practically  taking  upon 
himself  the  government  of  the  State  so  far 
as  the  opposition  of  rajahs  and  chiefs  will 
permit  him  to  do  so.  The  result  is  emi- 
nently unsatisfactory  to  all  concerned. 

It  is  probable  that  after  this 
statement  Governor  Jervois  deter- 
mined on  measures  for  putting  an 
end  to  the  double-dealing  and  in- 
trigue of  these  unworthy  chiefs. 
The  people  of  Perak  have  among 
Malays  a reputation  like  that  of  the 
Cretans ; and  they  would  only  be 
encouraged  by  finding  how  much 
trouble  it  was  in  their  power  to  give 
by  mere  shuffling  and  delay. 

It  was  necessary  to  show  them 
clearly  that  the  injunctions  of  the 
English  Minister  to  see  the  treaty 
was  adhered  to  could  not  be 
ignored  by  the  Straits  Govern- 
ment. A proclamation  was  issued 
soon  after  the  Governor’s  speech, 
and  was  posted  throughout  Perak 
on  the  1st  of  November.  On  the 
following  day  Mr.  Birch  and  his 
party  were  treacherously  attacked, 
as  we  have  learnt  by  telegraph; 
and  for  the  present  that  is  all 
that  can  be  positively  known 
about  the  matter.  One  account 
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says  tliafc  ‘ the  murder  of  Mr. 
Birch  is  believed  to  have  been  un- 
premeditated,’ and  the  official  state- 
ment rather  supports  this  view. 
But  it  seems  inconsistent  with  the 
stockaded  position  of  Maharajah 
Lela  at  the  scene  of  the  attack, 
and  with  the  repulse  of  the  troops 
four  days  later ; and  there  is  no 
doubt  at  all  that,  however  the  war 
was  brought  on,  the  probability  of 
such  an  event  must  have  been  fully 
contemplated  by  the  chiefs  engaged. 

Here  for  the  present  the  story 
must  close.  We  cannot  anticipate 
the  particulars  of  the  struggle  in 
which  we  are  now  involved,  but  it 
is  possible  even  now  to  draw  some 
useful  conclusions  from  the  foregoing 
narrative.  One  of  these  is  that  in 
ignoring  the  consequences  of  recent 
Dutch  proceedings,  we  have  not 
succeeded  in  escaping  them.  The 
Achinese  war  should  not  have  been 
allowed  to  drag  on,  as  it  still  does, 
with  doubtful  success  on  the  side 
of  the  Europeans.  Our  share  in 
the  Treaty  which  led  to  it  was  both 
a crime  and  a blunder.  We  gave 
up  an  ally  for  a bribe,  and  wars  ensued 
both  in  Acheen  and  Elmina.  It 
was  our  duty,  therefore,  to  interfere ; 
and  in  face  of  recent  events  it  was 
probably  our  interest  also.  Non- 
interference has  its  own  dangers. 
The  excitable  character  of  the  Ma- 
lays is  notorious,  and  seeing  the 
prolonged  struggle  of  others  of  the 
same  race  and  creed  in  Acheen — 
and  the  measure  of  sympathy  felt 
for  them  by  the  English — they  have 
naturally  been  led  to  exaggerate 
their  power  and  importance. 

Another  point  is  what  we  shall 
do  after  the  rising  has  been  sup- 
pressed. The  Times  of  November  1 1 
and  13  seized  the  opportunity  to  re- 
commend that  we  should  withdraw 
altogether:  and  trusted  it  would 
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be  ‘ unnecessary  to  inculcate  the 
principles  of  good  government 
through  British  Residents.’  That  is 
also  Ismail’s  and  the  Muntri’s  hope  ; 
but  this  amounts  to  advising  that 
we  should  accept  defeat,  and  sub- 
mit to  the  superior  weapons  of  the 
Muntri’s  diplomacy.  The  other 
extreme  is  represented  in  their  cor- 
respondent’s letter  of  the  12th  of 
November : 

If  the  Malays  cannot  govern  their  own 
country  we  must  do  it  for  thorn.  The  in- 
terests held  in  it  by  British  subjects  are  too 
extensive  to  be  ignored.  A firm  and  settled 
Government  is  absolutely  essential  to  the 
prosperity  of  our  own  colony,  and  would  be 
hailed  with  delight  by  the  Chinese  and  by 
the  poor  Malay  peasants — by  all  classes,  in 
fact,  except  by  the  wild,  lawless,  worthless 
chiefs.  We  have  tried  years  of  external 
influence  with  them  in  vain,  and  it  is  time 
that  they  should  be  relieved  of  a duty 
which  they  cannot  fulfil. 

If  it  is  so,  the  responsibility  lies 
with  those  who  allowed  the  con- 
tinuance of  intrigues  and  anarchy 
which  were  certain  to  affect  our 
own  settlements,  and  of  piracies 
which  it  should  be  the  duty 
of  our  gunboats  to  suppress.  Eor 
more  than  two  years  these  things 
went  on  almost  unheeded,  and  it  is 
quite  possible  that  where  a firm  and 
responsible  interference  would  have 
succeeded  at  the  beginning,  nothing 
less  than  annexation  will  now 
suffice. 

But  the  prompt  intervention  of 
Sir  A.  Clarke’s  government,  in 
1874,  and  the  loyal  support  of  Lord 
Carnarvon,  were  efforts  which  aimed 
at  a higher  and  wiser  policy,  and 
one  which  should  still  be  allowed 
a fair  trial.  The  Times'  recom- 
mendation savours  of  the  wisdom 
of  the  ostrich.  It  would  shut  its 
eyes  on  all  that  has  gone  before, 
and  trust  to  our  faults  proving 
equally  blind  to  find  us  out. 
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